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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR 


Jeremiah  was  the  most  prominent  personage  in  a  period  of  deepest  distress  and  humiliation 
of  the  Jewish  theocracy.  He  witnessed  one  by  one  the  departure  of  all  prospects  of  a  reforma¬ 
tion  and  deliverance  from  impending  national  ruin.  Profoundly  sympathizing  with  the  calami* 
ties  of  his  people  and  country,  he  is  emphatically  the  prophet  of  sorrow  and  affliction.  The  first 
quotation  from  him  in  the  New  Testament  is  “  a  voice  of  lamentation  and  weeping  and  great 
mourning”  (Matt.  ii.  17, 18).  In  his  holy  grief  over  Jerusalem  and  his  bitter  persecutions 
he  resembles  the  life  of  Christ.  Should  he,  instead  of  David,  be  the  author  of  the  xxii. 
Psalm,  as  Hitzig  plausibly  conjectures,  the  resemblance  would  even  be  more  striking ;  but  the 
superscription  is  against  it.  Standing  alone  in  a  hostile  world,  fearless  and  immovable,  he  de¬ 
livered  for  forty  years  his  mournful  warnings  and  searching  rebukes,  dashed  the  false  hopes  of 
his  deluded  people  to  the  ground,  counselled  submission  instead  of  resistance,  denounced  the 
unfaithful  priests  and  false  prophets,  and  thus  brought  upon  himself  the  charge  of  treachery 
and  desertion ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  gloom  and  darkness  he  held  fast  to  trust  in  Jehovah,  and  in 
the  stormy  sunset  of  prophecy  he  beheld  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  of  a  new  covenant  of  the 
gospel  written  on  the  heart  (xxxi.  31).  He  is  therefore  the  prophet  of  the  dispensation  of  the 
Spirit  (Hebr.  viii.  13 ;  x.  16, 17).  The  character  and  temper  of  Jeremiah  is  reflected  in  his 
strongly  subjective,  tender,  affecting,  elegiac  style,  which  combines  the  truth  of  history  with 
the  deepest  pathos  of  poetiy.  It  is  the  language  of  holy  grief  and  sorrow.  Even  his  prose 
is  “  more  poetical  than  poetiy,  because  of  its  own  exceeding  tragical  simplicity.”  Jeremiah  has 
proved  a  sympathizing  companion  and  comforter  in  seasons  of  individual  suffering  and  national 
calamity  from  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem  down  to  the  siege  of  Paris  in  our  own  day. 

The  elaborate  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  which  appeared  in  1868,  as  a 
part  of  Dr.  Lange’s  Bibel-werk ,  was  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Edward  Naegelsbach,  pastor  in 
Bayreuth,  Bavaria,  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  of  several  small  monographs,  and  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  Herzog’s  TheoL  Encyclopaedia. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  translated  by  the  Rev-  Samuel 
B.  Asbuky,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Moores  town,  N.  J. 

The  Commentary  on  the  Lamentations  was  translated  by  the  Rev.  Wn.  H.  Horn  blower, 
D.D.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Considerable  additions,  amounting  to  147  pages,  were  made  in  both  works,  especially  the 
latter.*  Dr.  Hobkblower  justly  dissents  from  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s  opinion  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  Lamentations,  and  defends  the  old  tradition  which  assigns  it  to  Jeremiah. 


•  The  German  Commentary  on  Jeremiah  has  401  (xxii.  and  379),  that  on  Lamentations  94  (xriL  and  7T)>  both  405  pagea. 
the  English  edition  has  445  pages  on  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  195  on  Lamentations,  in  all  642  pages. 
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PREFACE  BY  THE  GENERAL  EDITOR. 


In  justice  to  the  German  author,  I  extract  from  his  Preface  what  he  says  concerning  his 
views  on  Biblical  criticism  : 

“  With  reference  to  the  critical  principles  I  have  adopted  I  ought  perhaps  to  say  something. 
There  is  inconsiderate  criticism ;  there  is  also  inconsiderate  hostility  to  criticism.  Between  these 
two  I  have  endeavored  to  preserve  the  golden  mean.  The  absolute  integrity  of  the  received  text 
cannot  be  maintained,  and  indeed  is  now  held  by  none.  But  once  granting  that  the  original 
has  undergone  corruptions,  and  the  right  of  criticism  is  admitted  in  principle.  Of  this  right, 
however,  a  very  unrighteous  use  may  be  made,  as  is  the  case  whenever  criticism  sets  itself  in 
opposition  to  the  spirit  in  which  a  work  was  produced.  Such  criticism  may  possibly  hit  the 
truth,  it  may  discover  errors,  which  the  eye  of  love  and  reverence  has  failed  to  observe.  It  has 
done  undeniable  service  in  this  regard.  But  this  effect  is  accidental  and  exceptional,  not  neces¬ 
sary  and  universal.  Criticism  proceeding  from  adverse  opinions  will  do  more  to  render  the  good 
and  genuine  suspicious  than  to  purify  it  from  spurious  elements.  We  must  correct  it,  not  with 
a  denial  of  its  right  per  se ,  but  on  the  one  hand  with  a  rejection  of  the  principles  which  govern 
the  application  of  this  right,  and  on  the  other  with  a  rigid  examination  of  the  objective  results. 
In  the  latter  respect  it  is  important,  above  all,  not  to  confound  the  eternal  truth  with  human 
traditional  conceptions  thereof.  The  eternal  truth  is  not  prejudiced,  even  though  an  interpola¬ 
tion  or  a  lacuna  may  be  discovered  here  and  there  in  a  canonical  book.  Did  such  discoveries 
inflict  a  vital  injury,  care  would  have  been  taken  that  not  a  single  variation  should  creep  into 
the  sacred  archives.  But  such  variations  do  exist  in  number ;  there  are,  as  we  have  said,  un¬ 
questionable  distortions  of  the  original  text  of  greater  or  less  extent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the 
Almighty  was  not  concerned  at  a  little  dust,  a  slight  rent,  or  a  small  piece  of  patchwork,  affixed 
by  an  unhallowed  hand,  on  the  hem  of  the  majestic  garment  of  His  holy  oracles.  There  is 
always  enough  of  the  unassailable  sacred  text  remaining  intact,  which  to  some  may  be  a  *  foun¬ 
tain  of  living  water/  to  others  the  1  sword  of  the  Spirit/  Now  would  it  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  good  cause  if  we  admitted  no  critical  suspicion,  but  warded  off  every  such  attack  at  any 
price  ?  Would  it  be  well — would  it  be  right — to  ward  off  such  attacks  by  artificial  expedi¬ 
ents  ?  We  should  thus  be  in  danger  of  defending  the  truth,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  with 
lies,  so  that  the  good  cause  would  be  rather  injured  than  subserved.  For  thus  we  should  under¬ 
mine  the  citadel  we  were  defending ;  we  should  induce  in  our  readers  the  conviction  that  we 
were  acting  on  the  principle  that 1  the  end  justifies  the  means/  and  were  anxious  not  so  much  for 
truth  as  for  victory.  I  have  from  the  first  guarded,  for  God's  and  my  conscience'  sake,  against 
such  unspiritual  knight-errantry. 

‘‘And  yet  I  consider  that  there  is  great  advantage  in  criticism  exercised  with  conscientious 
care.  In  the  first  place,  the  good  cause  is  thus  spared  the  miserable  testimonium  paupertatis  to 
which  a  paltry  fear  of  criticism  exposes  it,  and  it  receives  a  testimonium  opulentias,  that  is,  wo 
thus  testify  that  we  know  the  cause  we  espouse  to  stand  on  an  impregnable  basis  and  to  be  able 
to  withstand  every  trial  of  critical  fire.  In  the  second  place,  we  afford  to  ourselves  a  testimo¬ 
nium  honestatis,  that  is,  we  cause  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  truth,  and 
will  contend  for  it  only  with  honorable  means.  In  the  third  place,  if  the  unquestionable,  but 
relatively  insignificant,  corruptions  do  no  harm,  still  a  knowledge  of  the  correct  text  is,  directly 
for  exegesis  and  indirectly  for  doctrinal  theology,  always  of  some  importance.  In  the  fourth 
and  last  place,  a  right  exercise  of  criticism  is  an  exemplification  of  the  ki'a  rov  nhjp6fietro^  tow 
Xpiarov  (Eph.  iv.  13)  and  the  aw^Tjrijpia  yeyvpvaopkva  irpbc  iiAnpunv  ko2jov  re  Kal  Hanoi  (Heb.  V.  14)/* 

Philip  Schafp. 

New  York,  40  Bible  House,  April ,  1871. 
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PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


j  1.  THE  HISTORICAL  BACKGROUND  OF  JEREMIAH’S  PROPHETIC  LABORS. 

The  Old  Testament  theocracy  in  its  external  relations  suffered  two  disastrous  shocks  ;  the  de¬ 
struction  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  that  by  Titus.  Both  culminated  in  the  demolition  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  carrying  away  of  the  people.  Each  of  the  two  catastrophes  had 
its  prophet:  the  latter,  as  definitive,  forming  the  first  act  of  the  judgment — Christ,  the  Judge, 
Himself  (Matth.  xxiv.):  the  former,  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

It  is  however  noteworthy  that  Jeremiah  began  his  dirge  at  a  time  when  the  sick  nation  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  healed.  The  abomination  of  apostasy  reached  its  acme  in  the  act  of  Ma- 
nasseb,  the  son  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xxi.  1-17), who  placed  idols  and  idol-altars  in  the  temple, 
dedicated  to  the  exclusive  worship  of  Jehovah.  After  the  short  reign  of  his  like-minded  son 
Amon  (2  Kings  xxi.  18-25)  Josiah  ascended  the  throne  of  Judea,  a  prince  of  whom  the  book  of 
Kings  declares  (xxiii.  25)  that  neither  before  him  nor  after  him  was  there  a  king  like  him,  who 
turned  to  the  Lord  with  his  whole  heart,  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses.  This  pious  king 
cleansed  the  land  from  all  the  abominations  of  idolatry,  and  restored  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
with  a  completeness  which  had  not  before  existed  (vers.  22-24,  etc.).  Unfortunately,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  earnestness  and  good-will,  Josiah’s  reform  was  only  partial.  The  good  soil  was  want¬ 
ing  for  the  seed,  and  hence  his  reformation  was  but  a  sowing  among  thorns.  He  had  cleansed 
the  land  but  not  the  hearts  of  the  people  (Jer.  iv.  1-4.  Herzog,  Recd-Enc.  XII.  &  227)  and 
after  his  death  the  weeds  shot  forth  again  in  fell  luxuriance.  From  its  geographical  position  the 
theocracy  was  placed  between  two  great  powers,  that  of  Egypt  on  the  South,  that  of  Assyria  on 
the  North.  Assyria  was  about  to  succumb  beneath  the  heavy  blows  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Medes,  and  Pharaoh  Necho,  King,  of  Egypt,  regarded  this  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  conquer 
Syria.  If  he  succeeded  in  this,  J udea  would  be  surrounded  and  in  constant  danger  of  being  over¬ 
powered  by  him.  Josiah  attempted  to  repel  P.  Necho,  and  made  the  independence  of  Syria  the 
final  object  of  his  policy  (see  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Bab.  S.  364).  But  he  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Megiddo,  and  Necho  conquered  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Nineveh  had  fallen,  B.  C.  606.  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  the  army  thus  set  at 
liberty,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  a 
decisive  and  Tictorious  battle  was  fought  at  Carche'mish  B.  C.  605-4.  In  the  same  year  his 
father  died,  and  the  youthful  conqueror  mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  In  Judea,  after  Jo¬ 
siah’s  death,  the  people  had  elected  king  not  the  eldest  but  second  [surviving]  son,  Jehoahaz, 
probably  fearing  the  despotic  character  of  Jehoiakim.  But  Jehoahaz  did  not  prove  to  be  a  good 
sovereign.  He  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  according  to  all  that  his  fathers 
had  done  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32).  In  Riblah,  where  he  had  probably  gone  to  treat  with  Necho,  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  afterwards  carried  away  as  captive  to  Egypt,  since  Necho  did  not 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


desire  a  ruler  in  Jerusalem,  who  would  pursue  a  national  policy  (2  Kings  xxiii.  32,  34;  Jer. 
xxii.  10-12).  Jehoiakim  was  appointed  by  the  Egyptian  king  in  his  place,  and  thus,  as  the 
creature  of  the  latter,  laid  under  obligation  to  serve  him.  The  fears  entertained  as  to  his  cha¬ 
racter  were  realized.  He  ruled  despotically ;  his  love  of  splendid  architecture  leading  him  to 
oppress  the  people  severely  (Jer.  xxii.  13  sqq.) ;  he  shed  much  innocent  blood,  (ver.  17)  and  served 
idols  like  the  ungodly  kings  before  him.  The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptian  power  in  consequence 
of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  involved  his  fall  also.  Although  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  take  possession  of  Judea,  his  father’s  death  necessitating  his  hasty  return  to  Babylon,  his 
supremacy  over  Syria  and  Egypt  was  secured.  It  was  four  years  after  the  ba  tie,  in  the  eighth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  that  he  took  Judea  and  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1).  The  circumstance  that 
the  book  of  Kings  makes  no  mention  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  indicates  that  this  made  no 
perceptible  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  Judea.  If  Nebuchadnezzar  had  then 
invaded  Judea,  besieged  and  taken  Jerusalem,  and  carried  off  prisoners  and  booty,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  mentioned.  The  book  of  Jeremiah  also  contains  no  trace  of  Judea  having  then 
come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah  is  always  exhorting  to  submission. 
Jehoiakim  reigns  undisturbed  in  his  fourth  and  fifth  year  at  Jerusalem  (comp.  Jer.  xxv.  and 
xxxvi.)  The  fasting  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  9,  may  as  well  have  been  occasioned  by  a  danger  threat¬ 
ening  from  a  distance  as  any  other, — least  probably  by  the  burden  of  a  foreign  rule  then  weigh¬ 
ing  on  the  people,  since  there  is  not  a  syllable  intimating  such  an  occasion.  I  therefore  agree 
with  those,  who  assume  with  Josephus  (Antiq.  X.  6,  1)  that  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem  for 
the  first  time  in  the  eighth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Comp.  Duncker,  Oesch .  d.  Alterth.,  I.  S.  825,  on  the 
other  side  Fb.  R.  Hasse,  Be  Prima  Neb.  adv.  HierosoL  expeditions,  Bonn.,  1856.  Niebuhr, 
.Ass.  14.  Bob.,  S.  370, 373  sq.  Niebuhr  seems  to  me  to  make  too  much  of  the  passage,  Dan.  i.  1,  2, 
as  well  as  of  a  notice  in  the  Seder  Olam  Rabba ,  c.  24,  and  on  the  other  hand  too  little  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah.  But  however  this  may  be,  Jehoiakim,  as  well  a s 
the  large  majority  of  the  people,  took  no  heed  to  Jeremiah's  exhortation  to  submit  willingly  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they  were  compelled  to  do  so  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1). 
Three  years  afterwards  Jehoiakim  again  revolted.  A  Chaldean  army,  with  auxiliaries  from  Sy¬ 
ria,  Moab,  and  Ammon,  reduced  the  rebellious  people  again  to  submission.  At  this  juncture 
Jehoiakim  lost  his  life,  but  whether  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the  city  (Josephus  Antiq . 
X.  6,  3,  6peaks  of  a  voluntary  admission  of  the  Chaldeans  into  the  city)  or  being  taken  prisoner 
outside  the  walls  (so  Vaihinger  in  Herzog,  Rcal-Enc.  VI.  S.  790,  as  it  appears,  on  the  basis 
of  Ezek.  xix.  8  sq.)  is  uncertain.  According  to  the  book  of  Kings  the  Chaldeans  do  not  appear 
to  have  taken  the  city  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jehoiakim,  for  his  son  Jehoiachin  succeeded 
by  right  of  inheritance,  not  by  the  will  of  the  Babylonian  monarch.  As  heir  to  his  father’s  obli¬ 
gations  he  is  indeed  made  war  upon  and  punished,  but  not  so  severely  as  Zedekiah  (comp.  2 
Kings  xxiv.  15  ;  and  xxv.  27  sq.,  with  xxv.  6  sq. ;  Jer.  lii.  9-11).  Whether  the  siege  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  began  before  Jehoiakim's  death  or  after  cannot  be  ascertained  ;  certainly  not  long  after,  for 
Jehoiachin  (who  had  also  reigned  in  a  manner  displeasing  to  Jehovah)  only  three  months  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  to  yield  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  latter 
carried  him,  his  family,  the  princes,  the  soldiers,  and  the  smiths,  all  who  could  make  or  bear 
arms,  captives  to  Bibylon.  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14  sq.).  This  was  the  first  deportation,  and  did  not 
attain  its  object  of  rendering  the  people  incapable  of  resistance.  Nebuchadnezzar  seems  not  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  amazing  tenacity  of  the  Jewish  character,  or  he  would  have  done  then 
what  he  was  obliged  to  do  afterwards.  He  allowed  the  kingdom  of  Judah  to  remain,  but  ap¬ 
pointed  a  king  of  his  own  choice,  Mattaniah,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah.  He,  like  Eliakim,  had 
to  ohange  his  name,  and  perhaps  with  reference  to  the  promise  given  in  xxiii.  5,  (OpTO  njlT) 
assumed  that  of  JlTpTV.  This  sounds  like  mockery  when  we  read  the  actual  history  of  this 
king.  He  was  not  indeed  inaccessible  to  better  feelings,  and  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
so  barbarous  and  cruel  as  Jehoiakim,  but  he  was  weak,  and  from  dread  of  his  too  powerful  no¬ 
bles  permitted  every  kind  of  transgression  of  the  laws  of  Jehovah  and  injustice  towards  His  pro¬ 
phet.  The  whole  fanatical  national  party  of  the  Jews,  supported  by  a  number  of  false  prophets, 
united  to  induce  him  to  break  his  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xxiii.  9),  and  an 
impulse  to  this  from  without  also  was  not  wanting.  In  Zedekiah’s  fourth  year  ambassadors  came 
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from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Edom  (Jer.  xxvii.)  to  consult  together  concerning  a 
united  revolt  against  the  Babylonian  rule.  Then  indeed  Jeremiah  appears  to  have  stayed  the  re¬ 
volt.  The  same  year  Zedekiah  made  a  journey  to  Babylon  to  do  homage  (Jer.  li.  59sqq.),  on 
which  occasion  by  a  strange  turn  Jeremiah  gave  to  the  king’s  marshall  his  great  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  that  he  might  read  it  to  his  master  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then 
sink  it  in  the  stream.  But  scarcely  had  the  Jews  received  intelligence  that  Pharaoh  Hophra, 
grandson  of  Necbo,  who  ascended  the  throne  B.  C.  589,  was  preparing  to  make  war  on  Babylon 
than  they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  venture  on  a  revolt.  But  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Quickly,  before  the  Egyptians  could  come  up,  he  appeared  with  his  army 
before  Jerusalem,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (B.  C.  588).  He  was  indeed  compelled  by  the 
approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  to  raise  the  siege,  but  he  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Egyptians, 
and  Jerusalem  was  at  once  invested  and  sorely  pressed.  After  being  devastated  by  famine  and 
pestilence,  the  city  was  taken  in  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah’.  The  king  fled  with  a  part  of  his 
army,  but  was  overtaken  in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  brought  before  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  in 
the  land  of  Hamath,  and  after  his  children  and  the  captive  princes  of  J  udah  had  been  slain  in  his 
presence.  hi9  eyes  were  put  out.  He  was  then  laden  with  chains,  and  carried  to  Babylon,  where 
he  remained  in  prison  till  his  death  (Jer.  lii.  11 ;  2  Kings  xxv.  7).  Yet  it  appears  that  towards 
the  end  hia  imprisonment  was  less  rigorous,  and  that  he  was  honorably  interred  (Jer.  xxxiv.  1- 
5).  A  month  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  the  4th  month  of  the  9th  year  of  Zedekiah,  came 
Nebuzaradan,  the  captain  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  guard,  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  the  city  and  tem¬ 
ple  to  be  completely  destroyed,  and  the  people  carried  away.  A  few  of  the  common  people  only 
remained  in  the  country,  over  whom  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikam,  was  appointed  governor. 
Concerning  him  see  the  article  by  Oehler  in  Herzog’s  Beal-Enc.,  IV.  S.  699.  To  his  care  Je¬ 
remiah,  who  was  given  his  option,  and  preferred  to  remain  in  the  country,  was  committed.  Ge¬ 
daliah  was  however  soon  afterward  murdered  by  a  certain  Ishmael,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  fa¬ 
mily,  at  the  instigation  of  Baalis,  King  of  Ammon.  The  remaining  Jews  feared  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans,  and  although  Jeremiah  promised  them  safety  and  exemption  from  punishment 
if  they  stayed  in  the  country,  they  removed  with  their  wives  and  children  and  whole  possessions 
to  Egypt,  whither  the  prophet  was  compelled  to  follow  them.  In  Egypt  they  appear  to  have 
settled  in  different  places  (xliv.  1)  and  to  have  continued  the  worship  of  the  queen  of  heaven 
(the  Moabitish  goddess,  Astarte,  see  on  vii.  18).  At  a  festival  of  this  deity,  for  which  all  the 
Jews  in  Egypt  assembled  in  Pathros  (upper  Egypt)  Jeremiah  for  the  last  time  raised  his  pro¬ 
phetic  voice  in  warning  and  rebuke.  From  an  intimation  of  the  approaching  death  of  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  which  he  gave  to  his  countrymen,  as  a  prophetic  sign,  and  which  we  can  only  regard  as 
shortly  preceding  the  death  of  that  monarch,  we  may  infer  that  he  continued  his  prophetic  la¬ 
bors  till  towards  the  year  B.  C.  570. 

If  now  we  survey  at  a  glance  the  whole  character  of  the  historical  position  in  which  Jeremiah 
was  placed,  we  see  in  him  the  herald  of  the  first  precursory  catastrophe  of  the  external  theocracy. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  also  a  mission  to  Babylon,  the  power  which  was  appointed,  after  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  to  engulf  the  theocracy,  and  thus  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  the  first  universal  mo¬ 
narchy.  He  was  first  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  divine  mission  of  this  power  as  the  instrument 
of  judgment  on  the  theocracy,  and  then  to  announce  its  appointed  judgment,  after  a  brief  respite 
of  seventy  years,  and  the  redemption  of  the  theocracy.  This  he  could  do  only  in  the  form  of 
that  perspective  fore-shortening,  which  is  peculiar  to  prophetic  pictures  of  the  future,  and  which 
has  to  be  rectified  by  the  fulfilment.  Thus  we  may  say  that  Jeremiah  stands  at  that  epoch  in 
universal  history,  at  which  the  first  precursory  judgment  is  inflicted  by  worldly  power  on  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  here  he  has  to  announce  to  both  judgment  and  redemption ;  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  first  judgment  and  afterwards  redemption,  to  the  world  first  victory  and  glory,  but 
afterwards  judgment  (chaps.  L  li.). 

{  2.  THE  PERSON  AND  MINISTRY  OP  JEREMIAH. 

The  name  WOV  (abbreviated  and  later  form  rw?*v  xxvii.  1 ;  xxviii.  5,  10,  11,  15 ;  xxix.  1 ; 
Dan.  ix.  2)  is  not,  with  Jerome  and  many  since  (comp.  Neumann,  Jer.  v.  Anal.  I.,  S.  8),  to  be 
derived  from  *rr  OT  a  rad.  OT=:On  with  the  meaning  of  elalio,  elalus ,  Domini,  but  (acoord- 
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ing  to  many  analogies  nPJ3\  IT^ST,  nTP?\  etc.)  from  no*J,  and  the  only  possible  meaning  is 
Jovajacilj  projicit ,  dejicit  or  ejicii  (see  Hengstenberg,  Christology ,  Edinb.  Transl.  II.  p.  362). 
It  is  probable,  as  Hengstenberg  supposes,  that  the  name  is  based  on  the  passage  Exod.  xv.  1 
(O’a  nsi  133^1  did  nin'S  rwete). 

T “  TT  ::  T  “  T  *  T 

As  to  his  origin,  Jeremiah  is  called  (i.  1)  “  a  son  of  Hilkiah,  of  the  priests  who  were  at  Ana- 
thoth,  iD  the  land  of  Benjamin/*  From  this  it  is  seen  that  he  was  of  the  sacerdotal  race.  It  is 
possible,  but  cannot  be  proved,  that  his  father  was  the  same  with  that  high-priest  Hilkiah,  who, 
in  the  15th  year  of  Josiah,  found  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxii.  3  sq.),  as 
maintained  by  Clem.  Alex.,  Jerome,  Theodoret,  Kimchi,  Abarbanel,  Eichhorn,  Von 
Bohlen,  and  Umbreit.  Comp.  Neumann,  Commentar.  S.  16 sqq.  [Henderson:  “ The  opi¬ 
nion  that  his  father,  Hilkiah,  was  the  high  priest  of  that  name  who  discovered  the  book  of  the 
law,  can  only  have  originated  in  the  identity  of  name ;  for  if  that  exalted  official  had  been  his 

father,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  be  designated  by  the  appellative  [nsn,  the  high  priest , 

or  at  least  jnan,  the  priest,  by  way  of  eminence ;  whereas,  he  is  merely  spoken  of  as  belonging 
to  the  priests  who  resided  at  Anathoth.” — S.  R.  A.] 

Anathoth,  the  birth-place  of  our  prophet,  is  mentioned  Josh.  xxi.  28 ;  1  Kings  ii.  26 ;  Isa.  x. 
30 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  60 ;  Neh.  ii.  32.  In  the  Talmud  the  place  is  called  in  which  we  may  per¬ 
ceive  the  transition  to  the  present  An&ta,  which,  according  to  Robinson  ( Bibl .  Res.  II.  109, 
comp.  Zeitschr.  /.  d.  K.  d.  Morgenl.  II.  S.  354  f.;  Tobler,  Topog.  II.  S.  395;  Ritter  [Palestine, 
Gage’s  Transl.  IV.  217 ;  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Pal.,  p.  212.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book ,  II.  548. — S.  R.  A.]),  is  situated  about  three  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  This 
agrees  pretty  accurately  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  (Onomast,  s.  v.)  and  of  Jerome  (on  i. 
1 ;  xi.  21 ;  xxxii.  7),  according  to  which  Anathoth  was  three  Roman  miles,  and  of  Josephus 
(Antiquities,  X.  7,  3),  according  to  which  it  was  twenty  Roman  stadia  distant  from  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

According  to  i.  6,  Jeremiah  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office  while  still  young,  and  according 
to  i.  2 ;  xxv.  3,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  therefore  B.  C.  627.  This  was  the  time  in  which 
Josiah  had  commenced  his  work  of  reformation  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  3),  and  also  that  in  which  the 
overthrow  of  Syria  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Babylonians  was  impending.  Jeremiah 
thus  appeared  at  a  moment  when  the  chief  internal  and  external  enemies  of  the  theocracy,  ido¬ 
latry  and  Assyria,  had  been  sensibly  checked.  Apparently  excellent  auspices  for  the  success  of 
his  ministry  I  But  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  book  we  do  not  find  the  trace  of  an  allusion  to 
these  two  circumstances.  From  xi.  21  it  is  probable  that  Jeremiah  prophesied  for  a  while  in  his 
native  place,  but  afterwards  we  find  him  fixed  in  Jerusalem,  where,  in  the  temple  (e.  g.,  vii.  2 ; 
xxvi.  1  sq.),  in  the  gates  of  the  city  (xvii.  19),  in  prison  (xxxii.  2),  in  the  king’s  house  (xxii.  1 ; 
xxxvii.  17),  and  in  other  places  (xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1),  by  word,  by  writing  (xxix.  1 ;  xxxvi.  2),  and 
by  signs  (xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxvii.  2),  he  proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord.  The  first  twenty-two 
years  of  his  ministry  flow  by  without  any  special  personal  experiences,  and  the  quintessence 
only  of  his  life  at  that  time  is  preserved  in  the  earlier  prophetic  sections.  The  year  605-4  how¬ 
ever  forms  a  turning  point  in  the  prophet’s  career.  This  was  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carche- 
mish  and  the  succession  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  throne,  two  facts  which  involve  a  new  epoch 
in  history,  the  founding  of  the  Babylonian  universal  monarchy,  and  its  subjugation  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy.  Jeremiah  had  long  before,  even  in  the  commencement  of  his  labors  (i.  13),  prophe¬ 
sied  evil  to  the  theocracy  from  a  people  coming  from  the  north,  but  he  had  not  said  that  these 
people  were  the  Chaldeans.  It  has  been  much  debated  what  nation  Jeremiah  understood  by 
these  enemies  to  be  expected  from  the  north,  and  in  recent  times  the  view  has  been  almost  uni¬ 
versal  that  they  were  the  Scythians  (see  Comm,  on  i.  14),  but  it  is  plain  that  the  prophet  did 
not  himself  know  the  name  of  the  enemies  announced  by  him.  If  he  knew,  why  should  he  not 
have  named  them?  He  names  them  first  in  that  most  important  prophetic  discourse  (ch.  xxv.), 
which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  central  to,  and  presenting  in  outline,  the  whole  of  his  prophe¬ 
cies.  The  highly  important  events  of  that  year  had  manifestly  given  the  external  historical 
occasion  to  this  extension  of  the  prophet’s  vision.  Although  Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  invade 
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Judea  till  four  years  later,  yet  the  facts  of  his  victory  over  the  Egyptians  and  his  accession  to 
the  throne  furnished  to  the  prophet  sufficient  support  for  a  prophetic  programme,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  next  seventy  years,  and  which  ran  thus :  “Since  ye,  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and 
Judea,  to  whom  I  have  proclaimed  the  word  of  the  Lord  for  twenty-three  years  from  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  would  not  hear,  ye  shall  be  given  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Babylon,  and  not  ye  only,  but  Egypt,  Uz,  the  Philistines,  the  Phoenicians,  Edom,  Moab,  Am¬ 
mon,  the  Arabians,  Elamites  and  Medes  (xxv.  19-25).  Resistance  to  this  instrument  of  God 
will  not  avail,  but  lead  to  greater  misery  (xxvii.  8).  Hence  the  only  remedy  for  entire  overthrow 
will  be  voluntary  submission.  Those  who  yield  will  at  least  be  allowed  to  inhabit  the  land  and 
cultivate  it  (xxvii.  11).  For  seventy  years  all  these  nations  will  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  king  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  will  themselves  be  visited 
(xxv.  11  sq.  with  xxvii.  7 ;  xxix.  11),  and  Israel  will  be  freed  from  their  dominion.,, 

This  is  the  great  prophetic  programme  which  Jeremiah  proposed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoia- 
kim  for  the  next  seventy  years ;  for  it  is  evident  that  he  reckons  the  seventy  years  from  this 
epoch.  Though  he  does  not  expressly  say  so,  it  is  plain  from  this  circumstance  that  from  this 
moment  he  regards  the  supremacy  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  as  a  fait 
accompli.  Though  it  was  not  so  outwardly,  it  was  so  according  to  the  inner  reality  known  only 
to  the  prophet.  To  him  the  victory  at  Carchemish  seemed  the  principle,  which,  as  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  a  divine  purpose,  infallibly  involved  all  the  subsequent  successes  of  that  prince. 
Hence  it  was  settled  in  his  mind  that  from  the  moment  of  victory  at  Carchemish,  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar,  if  not  de  facto,  yet  de  jure,  and  moreover  de  jure  divino ,  was  lord  and  ruler  of  all  the  nations 
mentioned  in  xxv.  11  sqq.  (See  the  Oomm.  on  xxv.  1-11). 

In  the  same  year  Jeremiah  received  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  write  out  his  prophecies,  which 
is  evidence  that  his  prophetic  labors  were  about  to  close.  The  twenty-fifth  chapter  and  the 
chapters  pertaining  to  it  are  the  kernel  and  centre  of  his  prophecies.  Having  reached  this  point, 
they  were  ripe  and  ready  to  be  committed  to  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  a  final  assault  was 
to  be  made  on  the  hard  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  powerful  impression  of  all  the  discourses 
combined  into  a  single  whole  (xxxvi.  3,  7).  This  object  was  attained  with  respect  neither  to  the 
people  nor  their  leaders.  At  this  time  indeed  Jeremiah  had  many  patrons  among  the  princes, 
and  the  majority  seem  to  have  been  well  disposed  toward  him.  For  when,  after  hearing  the 
great  discourse  (ch.  vii. — x.),  priests,  prophets  and  people  threatened  Jeremiah  with  death,  the 
princes  brought  the  people  over  to  their  side,  and  took  the  prophet  into  their  protection  from  the 
priests  and  prophets  (xxvi.  8,  16).  And  when  the  existence  of  Jeremiah's  writing  was  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Jehoiakim,  who,  according  to  xxvi.  22,  had,  before  this,  caused  the  prophet  Urijah  to 
be  brought  from  Egypt  and  executed,  the  princes  instructed  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  them¬ 
selves,  without  doubt,  on  the  correct  presumption  that  the  king  would  cause  them  to  be  appre¬ 
hended.  After  reading  the  book,  the  king  did  indeed  give  the  order  for  their  apprehension,  “  but 
the  Lord  hid  them  ”  (xxxvi.  26).  The  writing  and  reading  of  the  collected  discourses  passed 
over  without  the  desired  effect,  though  the  destruction  of  the  book  produced  a  slight  feeling  of 
respectful  awe  in  some  of  the  princes.  The  catastrophe  took  place.  Jehoiakim  and  Jehoia- 
fchin  came  to  the  miserable  end  predicted.  Jeremiah’s  period  of  suffering  began  in  the  reign  of 
the  feeble  Zedekiah.  The  princes  who  had  taken  him  under  their  protection  from  the  priests  and 
prophets,  now  appear  to  be  his  bitterest  enemies.  They  seem  to  have  regarded  his  constant  ex¬ 
hortation  to  submit  to  the  Chaldeans  as  in  the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  treasonable  (xxxviii. 
4).  Duhckeb  (Oecch.  d.  AUerth.  I.  &  831)  is  disposed  to  think  that  they  were  right.  But  he 
forgets  that  the  Jews  persevered  in  their  opposition  with  impenitent,  criminal  and  superstitious 
obstinacy  (vii.  4),  and  that  Jeremiah  rebuked  not  their  patriotism,  but  their  ungodliness.  Once 
indeed  it  seemed  as  though  they  would  enter  on  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
their  God,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  they  proclaimed  the  emancipation  of  tho  Hebrew 
slaves  (xxxiv.  8).  But  their  conscientiousness  was  only  apparent :  it  was  to  subserve  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  defence,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the  Chaldeans,  this  in¬ 
terest  seemed  less  important,  the  emancipation  was  revoked.  About  this  time  Jeremiah  was  ap¬ 
prehended  on  a  false  pretext  (xxxvii.  11),  beaten  and  kept  in  closo  confinement  until  the  city  was 
taken.  The  king  indeed  was  compelled  repeatedly  to  seek  counsel  from  the  despised  and  hated 
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prophet  (xxxvii.  17;  xxxviii.  11  sq.),  but  the  weak  monarch  could  accomplish  nothing  against 
the  will  of  his  nobles,  who  cherished  the  fiercest  resentment  toward  the  prophet  who  had  hum¬ 
bled  so  severely  their  carnal  disposition  of  pride  and  stubbornness.  Since  Jeremiah,  even  in 
prison,  persisted  in  proclaiming  the  decree  of  the  Lord  that  Jerusalem  must  be  given  up  to  its 
enemies,  and  that  he  only  would  escape  with  his  life,  who  should  surrender  himself  to  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  they  caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit  full  of  slime,  from  which  he  was  rescued  only 
through  the  intercession  of  a  royal  eunuch,  Ebed-melech,  the  Cushite  (xxxviii.  1-13).  This  was 
the  lowest  point  in  the  personal  sufferings  of  Jeremiah.  How  fearful  they  were,  is  evident  from 
the  representation  of  ch.  xxxviii.,  which,  though  uncomplaining,  is  all  the  more  eloquent  from 
its  silence.  It  is  highly  significant  that  it  is  just  in  this  most  terrible  period  of  the  prophet’s 
life,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  immediate  preparation  for  the  entire  destruction  of  the  theocracy, 
that  we  find  the  glorious  prophecy  of  The  Lord  oijr  Righteousness  (ch.  xxxiii.).  In  the 
deepest  affliction  the  Lord  here  also  bestows  the  highest  consolation. 

Finally,  in  the  11th  year  of  Zedekiah  Jerusalem  was  taken.  There  seems  to  be  a  double 
account  of  the  fate  of  the  prophet  at  this  juncture.  According  to  xxxix.  1144,  Jeremiah  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  liberated  at  Jerusalem,  while  according  to  xl.  1  sqq.,  he  was  first  dragged  in 
chains  to  Rama  and  then  set  at  liberty.  Yet  the  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  for  if  after  he  had 
been  declared  free  by  the  commander  he  remained  among  the  people  (DJ7H  3^.!!,  xxxix. 
14)  he  might  in  the  confusion  have  been  treated  like  the  rest  by  the  common  soldiers  After 
his  liberation  Jeremiah  betook  himself  to  Mizpah,  to  Gedaliah,  the  governor  appointed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (xl.  1-6),  but  the  latter  being  soon  after  murdered,  the  people  compelled  the 
prophet  to  accompany  them  to  Egypt,  although  he  had  most  emphatically  advised  against  their 
course,  as  displeasing  to  Jehovah  (xli.  17 ;  xliii.  7).  The  Jews  settled  first  in  Tahpanhes  [a 
strong  boundary-city  on  the  Tanitic  or  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile.  Hend.]  Here  and  again 
in  Pathros,  ten  years  later,  Egypt  heard  the  voice  of  the  prophet  admonishing  and  rebuking  his 
people  (xliii.  8-13;  xliv.).  This  is  the  last  that  we  learn  of  Jeremiah  from  biblical  sources. 
Further  we  have  only  traditions  concerning  him.  Neither  the  time,  place  nor  manner  of  his 
death  is  known.  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  from  the  fact  that  he  was  still 
alive  about  the  year  B.  C.  570  (see  j  1).  It  is  a  common  assumption  that  at  the  time  of  his 
call  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  he  was  twenty  years  old  (i.  6,  Tg}),  so  that  in  586,  the  year 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  he  was  61,  and  16  years  after  was  77.  But  this  calculation,  resting  on 
a  mere  assumption,  is  only  problematic.  With  respect  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  death, 
the  tradition  of  the  fathers,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Romish  church  and  fixed  in  the 
Martyrologium  Romanum  1  May,  is  that  he  was  stoned  by  the  people  at  Tahpanhes  (a  populo 
lapidibus  obrutus  apud  Taphnas  occubuit ,  ibique  sepultus  est).  Comp.  Tertullian  Scorp.  8, 
coll .  c.  Marcum ,  6,  in  which  latter  passage  he  says :  "  nulla  morle  virum  constat  ncque  csedc  pei  em - 
turn,”  Hieron.  adv.  Jovin  2,  37 ;  Epiphan.  nepl  rrpo^rrruv,  etc.  Opp.  II, pag.  239.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another  Jewish  tradition,  Nebuchadnezzar  having  subdued  Egypt  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
reign,  took  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  with  him  to  Babylon  (Seder  Olam  Rabba ,  c.  26). 

Greatly  persecuted  during  his  life-time,  Jeremiah  was  as  greatly  honored  by  his  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  after  his  death.  It  was  natural  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  captivity  should 
become  in  an  eminent  degree  the  objects  of  reverence  and  study  to  the  captive  Jews.  Corap.  Dan. 
ix.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21 ;  Ezra  i.  1.  The  destruction  of  the  holy  city  and  the  captivity  were 
themselves  the  most  brilliant  justification  of  the  formerly  despised  and  bated  prophet.  As  it 
not  rarely  happens  in  such  cases,  a  complete  revolution  gradually  took  place  in  the  estimate  of 
the  prophet.  His  person  was  transfigured  into  a  purely  ideal  character ;  multitudes  of  marvel¬ 
lous  legends  contributed  to  his  glorification  (2  M&cc.  ii.  1 ;  xv.  12-16.  Comp.  Herzog,  Real 
Enc .  VII.  S.  245)  and  to  his  countrymen  he  appeared  so  much  the  greatest  of  all  the  prophets 
that  they  called  him  6  ^po^ttk  (in  which  sense  also  Deut.  xviii.  15  was  interpreted)  and  believed 
that  he  would  return  at  the  end  of  days.  Allusions  to  this  belief  are  found  even  in  the  New 
Testament,  Matt.  xvi.  14 ;  John  i.  21 ;  coll.  vi.  14 ;  vii.  40.  Comp.  Wisd.  xlix.  6-8. — Carpzov, 
Introd.  P.  III.  C.  3,  §  2;  Fabricius,  Oodex pseudep.  V.  I  p.  1110  sqq. ;  Bertholdt,  Christol. 
Jud.  $  15,  pp.  61-67  and  his  Einl.  IV.  S.  1415  sq. ;  De  Wette,  Bill.  Dogmatik,  $  197. — Con¬ 
cerning  an  apocryphal  Jeremiah  in  the  Hebrew  language,  from  which  the  quotation  Matt 
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xxvii.  9,  is  alleged  to  have  been  made,  see  Fabric.,  p.  1103,  etc.;  Herzog,  Real- Em.  XII. 
5.  314.  For  a  very  full  synopsis  of  the  material  relating  to  this  subject,  see  Neumann,  Jer .  v. 
Anat.  EinL  L  &  67. — On  the  supposed  influence  of  Jeremiah  on  Grecian  philosophy,  see  espe¬ 
cially  Ghislerus,  In  proph.  Jerem  Comment.  I.  Prof.  cap.  5. 

From  this  historical  sketch  it  may  be  perceived  under  what  difficult  external  conditions  Jere¬ 
miah  had  to  exercise  his  prophetic  office.  If  we  compare  with  these  his  mental  constitution, 
the  task  appears  still  more  arduous.  By  nature  of  a  mild  and  timid  disposition,  more  of  a 
John  than  a  Peter,  a  Baptist  or  an  Elijah,  he  had  yet  to  conduct  a  life  and  death  struggle  against 
powerful  and  imbittered  foes.  The  deep  degradation  of  his  people  in  the  carnal  lust  of  idolatry 
and  their  almost  inconceivable  presuming  on  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  race,  and  the  seemingly 
indestructible  safeguard  of  the  njTP  Sjrn  (vii.  4),  and  in  consequence  their  stiff-necked  refusal 
to  obey  the  Lord’s  command  to  submit  to  the  Chaldeans  as  the  only  means  of  escape — all  this 
Jeremiah  had  to  combat.  And  as  though  he  did  not  suffer  enough  from  the  enmity  of  his  own 
people  he  was  also  obliged  to  denounce,  with  threatening  words  and  signs,  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord  on  foreign  nations  (chapters  xxv.,  xxvii. ;  xlvi.-li.).  Thus  on  all  sides  arose  fearful  hatred 
and  likewise  fearful  scorn  of  the  prophet,  who  on  his  part  was  impelled  by  no  other  motive  than 
a  most  hearty  love  for  his  people,  which  in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  affliction  he  never  renounced 
(comp.  viii.  21  sq.),  on  which  account  he  is  called  in  the  second  book  of  Maccabees, 
and  noXka  Trpoarvx^fievo^  rrtpi  rov  Xaov  Kai  ri{ ft  ayiaq  irofauc  (xv.  14),  and  by  GREGORY  Nazianz. 
(Oral.  X.)  avfnradkaraTo^  tuv  irpo<prrruv.  Comp.  Ghisler,  Prsef.  Cap.  1.  His  life  was  exposed  to 
constant  danger,  his  honor  to  constant  insult  (xi.  21 ;  xx.  7-10 ;  xxxviii.  4  ;  Lam.  iii.  14).  Like  a 
second  Job  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  (xx.  15),  and  longs  to  be  free  from  the  office,  which 
he  accepted  only  with  fear  and  trembling  (xx.  9*).  But  the  consciousness  of  his  vocation  leaves 
him  no  rest.  “  But  it  was  in  my  heart  as  a  burning  fire  shut  up  in  my  bones,  and  I  was  weary 
with  forbearing  and  I  could  not.”  Comp.  Herzog,  (Real-Enc.  XVII.  S.  628,  634).  But  the 
Lord’s  strength  was  mighty  in  his  weakness.  il  For  behold  I  have  made  thee  this  day  a  de- 
fenced  city  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls  against  the  whole  land”  (i.  18).  Ho  needed 
this  the  more  since  he  was  deprived  of  all  human  aid.  He  had  not  even  a  fellow-prophet  to 
stand  by  him,  at  least  not  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  distress.  For  of  the  prophets  contempo¬ 
rary  with  him,  Zephaniah  and  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  Kings  xxii.  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22) 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Habakkuk  and  Urijah  (xxvi.  20)  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakirn,  that 
is,  in  the  first  and  calmer  period  of  his  ministry.  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  indeed  survived  with  him 
the  great  catastrophe,  but  they  lived  at  a  distance,  themselves  already  in  exile.  Jeremiah  could 
derive  no  support  from  them. 

It  has  been  correctly  inferred  from  xvi.  2  that  our  prophet  was  unmarried,  and  his  virginitas 
has  therefore  been  extolled,  especially  by  Jerome,  in  his  Prsefatio  and  Comm,  on  chap,  xxiii. 
We  read  that  here  and  there  among  the  people,  and  in  earlier  times  among  the  princes  (xxvi. 
16,  24;  xxxvi.  19),  a  favorable  disposition  towards  him  was  manifested;  even  King  Zedekiah 
was  secretly  inclined  to  favor  him,  and  besides  these  he  may  have  had  many  friends,  as  Baruch 
(chap,  xlv.)  and  his  brother,  Seraiah  (li.  59),  the  royal  eunuch,  Ebedmelech  (xxxviii.  7sq  ),  and 
Ahikam,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  with  his  son  Gedaliah  (xxvi.  24  ;  xxxix.  14  ;  xl.  5),  but  what  were 
these  to  the  hostility  with  which  he  was  persecuted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  proud  princes, 
prophets,  priests,  and  the  people  led  by  them  1  We  see  Jeremiah  standing  alone  in  the  midst  of 
that  great  catastrophe  which  forms  the  lowest  point  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  theo¬ 
cracy  and  resisting  the  attacks  of  ungodly  power,  not  in  the  strength  of  natural  ability,  but 
wholly  in  the  strength  of  Him  who  had  chosen  him.  against  his  will,  to  the  prophetic  office. 
We  behold  here  “  the  servant  of  God,”  as  represented  in  the  sphere  of  a  prophet’s  personality, 
on  the  highest  stage  of  his  Old  Testament  history.  He  was  the  type,  not  of  John  the  Baptist 
(as  Hengstenberg,  Christol.  Eng.  Tr.  II.,  p.  362),  but  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  Himself.  I  do  not 
mean  this  in  the  sense  of  the  older  theologians  (comp.  Neum.  S.  28,  etc.f  and  Ghisler,  cap.  1, 
etc.,  u  Jerem.  Christum  prsefiguravit  vitse  purilale ,  innocentia ,  sanctilate,  serumnarum  perpessione, 

•  IsiDom  of  Peluaiam  baa  therefore  correctly  atyled  him,  wo\vwa$irrarot  twv  wpwftrjru y  (Epistt.  Lib.  I.,  Epitt.  298). 
Camp.  Ghulsb. 
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consignation e  doctrines  suae  per  proprii  sanguinis  effusionem  ”)  for  the  points  of  resemblance 
which  they  trace  are  not  specific,  but  in  the  sense  that  Jeremiah  and  Christ  stand  at  two  cor¬ 
responding  epochs  in  history,  as  their  divine  witnesses  and  heralds,  their  inner  resemblance 
being  also  manifested  outwardly,  as  when  (xi.  19)  Jeremiah  calls  himself  a  sheep  brought  to  the 
slaughter,  when  he  weeps  over  Jerusalem  (xi.  1 ;  xiii.  17 ;  xiv.  17),  and  when  again  our  Lord, 
at  the  crowning  point  of  His  life,  utters  the  opening  words  of  Psalm  xxii.,  the  composition  of 
which  by  Jeremiah  is  opposed  by  nothing  but  the  superscription.  Comp,  also  Hilleb,  Neues 
System  aUer  Vorbilder  J.  Christi ,  1858,  S.  522. 

{  3.  THE  LITERARY  CHARACTER  OF  JEREMIAH. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  person  and  official  work  are  fully  reflected  in  the  literary  character  of 
our  prophet.  Jeremiah  as  an  author  is  like  a  brazen  wall,  and  at  the  same  time  like  soft  wax. 
Brazen,  since  no  power  on  earth  could  induce  him  to  alter  the  tenor  of  his  proclamation ;  but 
soft,  in  that  we  feel  that  a  man  of  gentle  disposition  and  broken  heart  has  given  utterance  to 
these  powerful  words.  His  style  is  wanting  in  the  noble,  bold  conciseness  and  concentration 
which  we  so  much  admire  in  the  older  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  His  periods  are  long,  the 
development  verbose.  Even  when  he  quotes  the  language  of  others,  he  does  it  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  robbed  of  all  that  is  harsh  or  incisive,  and  moulded  over,  as  it  were,  into  a  milder  form. 

Saepius  complura  epitheta  adduntur  et  difficitiora  vet  audaciora  aut  fusius  explicantur  aut  for - 
mis  eetale  Jeremiae  usitatioribus  receptis  in  speciem  leviorem  abeunl,”  says  Kueper  (Jer.  hbr.  ss. 
interpr.,  p.  xiv.).  The  same  peculiarity  is  displayed  in  the  prophet’s  logic.  While  he  maintains 
his  fundamental  thoughts  with  such  undeviating  monotony  that  the  contents  of  his  discourses 
seem  almost  meagre,  yet  on  the  other  hand  there  is  such  luxuriance  in  the  development  that  the 
unity  and  the  consecutiveness  of  the  thoughts  seem  to  suffer.  For  one  is  not  deduced  logically 
from  another,  but  we  see,  as  it  were,  a  series  of  tableaux  pass  before  us,  of  which  each  presents 
the  same  stage  and  the  same  persons,  but  in  the  most  various  groupings  (see  my  work  Der 
Proph.  Jer.  u.  Bab.  S.  32,  etc.).  This  peculiarity  of  his  logic  refutes  the  objection  which  has 
been  made  and  constantly  repeated,  that  Jeremiah  springs  analogically  from  one  thing  to  another 
(“non  ad  cerium  quendam  ordinem  res  dispositsc  sunt  et  descriptae,  sed  liber e  ab  una  senlenlia 
transitur  ad  alteram ,”  Maurer).  The  transitions  are  frequently  abrupt,  but  there  is  still  a 
logical  progression,  and  the  repetitions  are  a  necessary  feature  of  the  tableauesque  style.  There 
is,  however,  another  kind  of  repetition  very  frequent  in  Jeremiah  : — he  not  only  quotes  himself 
very  often  (there  is  a  table  of  these  self-quotations  in  my  work,  S.  128,  etc.),  but  he  likes  also  to 
introduce  the  sayings  of  others.  Jeremiah  is  especially  at  home  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  most 
of  all  in  Deuteronomy.  (Comp.  Kueper,  ut  supra,  and  Konig,  Alttest.  Studien  2  Theil :  das 
Deuleronomium  u.  d.  Prophet  Jeremia).  It  is  on  account  of  this  reproduction  of  the  thoughts  of 
others  that  he  has  been  reproached  with  a  want  of  originality  (see  K  nobel,  Prophetismus  der 
Hebraeer  II.,  S.  367).  But  this  is  as  true  as  that  he  was  deficient  in  poetry.  In  power  he  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  equal  to  Isaiah.  But  he  is  not  wanting  in  originality,  for  who  could  say  that  he  has 
himself  produced  nothing  or  only  an  insignificant  amount?  To  lose  himself  in  his  predecessors  is 
necessary  even  for  the  most  original  author.  As  to  a  deficiency  in  poetry  I  point  to  Umbreit, 
who  says  (Prakt.  Comm.  S.  XV.) :  “The  most  spiritual  and  therefore  the  greatest  poet  of  the 
desert  and  of  suffering  is  certainly  Jeremiah.  But  we  have  maintained  yet  more  than  this, 
having  boldly  asserted  that  of  all  the  prophets  his  genius  is  the  most  poetical.”  I  fully  sub¬ 
scribe  to  this  judgment.  For  assuredly  universal  sympathy  and  deep  and  pure  emotion  are  the 
qualities  of  a  poet,  and  we  undoubtedly  find  these  elements  of  poetic  inspiration,  in  the  highest 
degree,  in  the  finely -strung  nature  of  Jeremiah.  The  circumstances  of  his  life  caused  his  emo¬ 
tions  to  be  predominantly  sad,  hence  in  the  whole  range  of  human  composition  there  is  scarcely 
a  poetical  expression  of  sorrow  so  thrilling  as  that  of  this  prophet  (viii.  23,  Eng.  Bib.  ix.  1) : 
“  0  that  my  head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and 
night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people.”  Umbreit  remarks  (S.  XIV.,  etc.)  that 
these  words  form  the  portrait  of  the  prophet,  and  Bendemann,  in  painting  his  celebrated  pic¬ 
ture,  seems  really  to  have  had  this  passage  especially  in  view. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  form,  Jeremiah,  though  not  discarding  art  altogether,  has  far  less 
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polish  than  Isaiah.  Jerome  refers  to  this  in  his  Prmfatio:  “Jeremias  prop  beta  sci'mone  quidem 
apud  Hebrseos  Isaia  et  Hosia  et  quibusdam  edits  prophelis  videtur  esse  ruslicior.  Sed  sensibus 
par  est,  quippe  qui  eodem  spirilu  prophetaverit.  Potto  simplicitas  eloquii  a  loco  ei,  in  quo  natus 
es t%  accidil.  Fait  enim  Anatotites”  This  charge  of  rusticity  has,  however,  been  exaggerated. 
Let  ns  also  regard  the  counter- testimony  in  the  word  u  sensibus  par  est'*  and  which  is  given 
still  more  strongly  in  expressions  like  that  of  Sixtu9  Senensis  (in  Ghisler.  Kap .  III.,  elc.)t 
"  sermone  quidem  incullo  etpsene  subrustico,  sed  sensuum  majestcUi  sicblimo ’’—and  of  Cunaius 
(De  rep.  Hebr .  III.  7),  “Jeremias  omnis  majestas  posila  in  verborum  neglcclu  est,  adeo  ilium 
decet  rustica  dictio”  Finally,  in  respect  to  language,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  influence  of 
the  Aramaic  idiom  on  Jeremiah  may  be  detected,  but  not  in  the  degree  usually  supposed. 
Comp.  Knobel,  Jeremias  Chaldaizans  dissert.  Vratisl.,  1831 ;  Haevernick,  EM.  I.  1,  8. 
231  sq.;  Staehelin,  Spez .  Eird.  in  die  kan.  Buck,  des  A.  T. ,  8.  279  sq.;  comp.  Umbreit,  S. 
XV.  Anm.j  etc . 


J  4.  the  book  op  the  prophet. 

1.  Concerning  its  origin,  the  book  itself  gives  us  some,  but  not  complete,  information.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  xxxvi.  2,  Jeremiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  dictated  to  Baruch  the  discourses 
which  had  then  been  delivered.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  9)  the  writing  was 
finished  and  publicly  read.  Jehoiakim  burned  it,  upon  which  the  prophet  was  commanded  to 
re-write  it,  and  this  time  it  was  severer  than  before.  This  writing  consisted  of  prophecies  which 
had  been  spoken  in  denunciation  and  threatening  against  Israel.  Historical  and  consolatory 
passages,  with  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  were  excluded.  This  is  clear  both  from  the 
object  of  the  writing  (comp.  Comm,  on  xxxvi.  7)  and  the  fate  to  which  Jehoiakim  consigned  it 
(xxxvi.  23).  When  the  second  transcription  was  finished,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  is  evident 
from  i.  3,  “  It  came  [the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Jeremiah]  unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year  of 
Zedekiah,  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem  captive  in  the  fifth  month,”  that  it  was  after  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  deportation  of  the  people.  For  the  superscription,  i.  1-3,  is  suita¬ 
ble  only  for  a  writing  which  contains  nothing  of  later  date  than  the  period  mentioned.  But  the 
book  does  contain  prophecies  relating  to  the  time  subsequent  to  this  epoch,  which  even  pertain 
to  the  residence  of  the  prophet  in  Egypt  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  If  now  it  is  possible  that 
Jeremiah,  during  the  two  months  that  he  spent  with  Gedaliah  in  Mizpah  (comp,  on  i.  2  sq.),  or 
perhaps  still  better  (on  account  of  the  allusions  to  the  journey  to  Egypt  in  ii.  16,  36),  on  the  way 
to  Egypt,  or  in  Egypt  itself,  continued  the  writing  begun  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the 
time  mentioned  in  i.  3,  and  concluded  it,  it  follows  that  this  writing  forms  the  main  body  of  the 
book,  written  and  edited  by  the  prophet  himself,  to  which  the  superscription,  i.  1-3,  refers.  The 
subsequent  portions  of  the  book,  though  the  genuine  production  of  Jeremiah,  were  added 
by  a  later  editor,  who  did  not  venture  to  alter  the  original  title,  though  it  was  no  longer 
suitable. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  present  form  and  arrangement  are  not  those  of 
Jeremiah,  for  he  would  certainly  have  given  the  whole  a  title  corresponding  to  its  contents.  Some 
other  circumstances,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  also  favor  this  view. 

2.  As  to  the  arrangement  or  plan  of  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  it  has  been  accused  of  endless 
confusion,*  and  the  most  various  theories  have  been  broached  to  account  for  this  confusion. 
Compare,  to  name  only  the  most  eminent,  Eichhorn,  in  the  Repert  fur  biblische  u.  morgeidand. 
IAL  Th.  1,  S.  141 ;  Einleit.  III.  8.  157,  etc.;  Bertholdt,  Eird.  IV.  S.  1457;  Movers,  De  ut- 
riusque  recensionis  vatic .  Jer.  indole  et  origine.  Hamb.,  1837;  Hitzig,  Comm.,  S.  XII.  ff.;  then 
the  attempts  of  Ewald,  Umbreit  (in  their  commentaries),  Haevernick  (Einl.  II.  2,  S.  206 
flf.),  Keil  (who  follows  Haevernick  almost  entirely,  Eiid.t  S.  252  ff.),  Schmieder  (in  Ger- 
lach’s  Bibelwerk),  Staehelin  (on  the  principle  at  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  Jeremiah’s 
prophecies,  in  the  Zeitschr.  der  deutsch  morqerd.  Qesellsch,  1849;  Heft  2  and  3,  S.  216  ff;  and  in 


•  Even  Luther  (Preface  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah)  says:  44  We  often  find  some  of  the  first  part  in  the  following  chapter, 
which  happened  before  that  in  the  previous  chapter,  which  looks  as  though  Jeremiah  did  not  arrange  these  books  himself. 
Vat  that  they  were  composed  piecemeal  from  his  discourses,  and  compiled  in  a  book.  We  must  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
the  order,  or  allow  the  want  of  order  to  hinder  us.” 
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his  & 'pei.  Eird .  in  die  kan.  Bucher  des  A.  T.,  1862,  S.  260  ff ) ;  Neumann  (Comm.  S.  81  ff.  and 
3.  III.  ff.).  In  my  opinion,  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  represented,  but  a  reasonable  arrangement 
will  at  once  present  itself,  if  we  only  take  the  following  points  into  consideration.  1.  In  gene¬ 
ral,  the  principle  of  chronological  order  is  followed,  but  admitting,  in  some  cases,  a  certain  order 
of  subjects,  which  is  sometimes  suggested  by  external  occasions  (comp.  ch.  xxi.  1-7).  2.  With 
respect  to  the  chronological  order  in  particular,  we  have  a  safe  guide  in  the  fact  that  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  viz.,  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  and  Nebuchadnezzar’s  accession 
to  the  throne,  Jeremiah  never  mentions  the  latter  or  the  Chaldeans,  while  after  this  time  he 
presents  them  constantly  in  all  his  discourses  as  appointed  by  God  to  be  the  instrument  of  His 
judgments  on  Israel  and  the  nations.  Uptil  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  Assyria 
was  at  war  with  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  and  it  was  undecided  which  of  the  three  would  ob¬ 
tain  the  supremacy.  After  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  defeat  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  the  star  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  rose  above  the  horizon  like  an  all -prevailing  sun.  Jeremiah  now  knew  definitely 
that  the  people  coming  from  the  North  (i.  13,  etc.)  were  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  he  could  no  longer  speak  to  the  people  without  counselling  submission  as  the  only  means  of 
safety.  I  think,  then,  that  I  may  lay  down  this  canon  distinctly,  that  all  parts  of  the  book  in 
which  the  threatening  enemies  are  spoken  of  generally,  without  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  or 
the  Chaldeans,  belong  to  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  viz.,  before  the  time  re¬ 
presented  in  ch.  xxv.  as  that  of  Jeremiah’s  first  acquaintance  with  them  ;  while  all  the  portions  in 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  are  named  belong  to  the  subsequent  period ;  so  that 
a  passage  which  mentions  the  Chaldeans  and  is  yet  dated  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoia¬ 
kim  (ch.  xxvii  ),  may  be  safely  regarded  as  bearing  a  false  superscription,  as  likewise  one  that  is 
dated  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and  does  not  mention  the  Chaldeans  (xlix.  34  sqq.).  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  Hebrew  recension,  omitting  chapters  i.  and  Iii.  as  introduction 
and  conclusion,  falls  into  two  principal  divisions :  1.  The  portions  relating  to  the  theocracy  (ch. 
ii. — xlv.).  2.  The  prophecies  against  the  nations  (ch.  xlvi. — li.).  Chapter  xlv.,  the  promise  given 
to  the  writer  of  the  book,  the  faithful  Baruch,  is  to  be  regarded  (as  it  is  by  Keil)  as  an  appen¬ 
dix  to  the  first  division.  To  attach  this  chapter  to  the  second  division,  as  Haevernick  does, 
is  entirely  unsuitable.  The  first  division  may  evidently  be  divided  again  into  two  subdivisions, 
the  collection  of  discourses,  with  appendices,  ch.  ii. — xxxv.,  and  the  historical  portions,  ch. 
xxx  vi. — xliv.  In  speaking  of  a  collection  of  discourses,  it  should  be  remarked  that,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  arranger  of  the  book,  we  must  not  always  understand  by  a  discourse  one 
which  forms  a  rhetorical  unit,  but  also  a  complexus  of  rhetorical  and  historical  passages,  if  in  its 
fundamental  thought,  its  form  or  its  chronology,  it  presents  a  connected  whole.  In  this  sense  our 
collection  contains  eleven  (or  ten)  discourses,  the  beginning  of  each  of  which  is  designated  by  a 
superscription  (comp.  iii.  6;  vii.  1;  xi.  1,  etc.).  The  first  two  pertain  to  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(ch.  ii.  and  iii. — vi.).  It  is  natural  that  in  the  earliest  period  the  proportionally  smallest  amount 
of  matter  should  be  committed  to  writing,  so  that  in  the  passages  mentioned,  especially  in  ch.  ii., 
only  the  quintessence  of  the  discourses  of  the  earliest  period  is  given.  The  third  discourse  per¬ 
tains  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (ch.  vii. — x.).  These  two,  ch.  iii. — vi.  and  ch.  vii. — x.,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  rest  by  their  length,  and  may  therefore,  with  ch.  xxv.,  which  is  inferior  in 
length,  but  far  superior  in  importance,  be  designated  as  the  principal  discourses.  Ch.  xi. — xiii., 
which  also  pertain  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  have  a  common  title,  but  only  ch.  xi.  and  xii.  form 
a  rhetorical  whole.  For  ch.  xiii.  is  entirely  independent,  though  of  the  same  date  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  on  account  of  its  brevity,  added  as  an  appendix.  The  fifth  discourse,  though  some¬ 
what  inferior  to  the  second  and  third,  is  still  one  of  the  most  important.  It  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  passage  xvii.  19-27  is  related  to  the  fifth  discourse  as 
ch.  xiii.  to  the  fourth.  I  regret  that  by  an  oversight  I  have  not  designated  them  in  the  same 
way  in  the  text.  The  seventh  discourse  is  an  account  of  two  symbolical  occurrences,  to  which 
is  appended  that  of  a  personal  experience  and  the  outburst  of  feeling  thus  occasioned.  Although 
these  occurrences  belong  to  different  periods,  before  and  after  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  they 
are  brought  together  because  both  symbols  are  derived  from  pottery  and  on  account  of  the  unity 
of  the  subjects.  All  is  here  brought  into  connection  which  the  prophet  spoke  at  different  times 
against  the  false  shepherds  of  the  people  (kings  and  prophets).  The  opening  passage  (xxi.  1-7) 
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though  in  general,  as  orcttio  contra  regem,  not  altogether  unsuitable  for  this  place,  is  doubtless 
placed  here  chiefly  on  account  of  the  name  Pashur,  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  preceding 
The  transitional  words  (xxi.  11-14)  seem  also  to  be  a  fragment  which  is  subjoined  here  not  alto¬ 
gether  appropriately.  But  in  what  follows  we  have  a  well-ordered  series  of  denunciations 
against  the  evil  kings  of  Judah.  The  first,  m  which  no  name  is  mentioned,  seems  to  stand  first 
as  a  collective  admonition,  though  the  king  addressed  in  ver.  2  can  be  no  other  than  Jehoiakim 
(xxii.  1-9).  The  second  is  a  prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoahaz.  It  is  of  earlier  date 
than  that  which  precedes  it,  and  is  evidently  an  interpolation  (xxii.  10-12).  The  third  is  di¬ 
rected  against  Jehoiakim  by  name  (xxii.  13-23).  The  fourth  relates  to  Jehoiachin  (xxii.  24-30). 
As  a  foil  to  these  dark  pictures  of  the  kings  of  the  present,  the  prophet,  by  an  antithesis  remind¬ 
ing  us  of  ch.  iii.,  gives  us  a  bright  picture  of  the  King  of  the  Messianic  future  (xxiii.  1-8).  The 
second  part  of  the  main  discourse  (xxiii.  9-40)  is  an  earnest  rebuke  of  the  false  prophets.  The 
conclusion  is  formed  by  ch.  xxiv.,  a  vision  which  the  prophet  had  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  and 
which  is  added  here  evidently  in  order  that  the  fourth  bad  king  Jeremiah  had  lived  to  see  might 
not  fail  to  receive  his  appropriate  denunciation.  The  ninth  discourse  is  that  highly  important 
one  which  Jeremiah  pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  after  the  great  catastrophe 
which  made  an  epoch  m  the  prophet's  ministry,  the  battle  of  Carchemish  and  the  succession  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  To  this  are  attached  a  series  of  three  historical  appendices,  of  which  the  first 
falls  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  second  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  third 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  preceding.  All  three  appendices,  however,  relate  to  the  conflict  of  the 
true  prophet  (it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Jeremiah  is  called  for  the  first  time  in 

xxv.  2)  with  the  false  prophets.  Here  also  is  a  pre-arranged  antithesis.  Ch.  xxvi.  standing  be¬ 
fore  ch.  xxvii.  and  xxvni.  has  a  clear  chronological  basis,  while  ch.  xxix.,  which  in  time  is  some¬ 
what  earlier  than  ch.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  coming  after  them,  has  a  topical  basis,  since  thus  the 
prophet's  conflict  with  the  false  prophets  at  home  is  first  shown,  and  then  his  conflict  with  those 
at  a  distance.  The  tenth  passage  occupies  an  independent  *^3D,  viz.,  the  book  of  consolation, 
which  consists  of  two  discourses,  with  a  double  appendix.  Ch.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  originally  written 
specially,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  first  writing,  ch.  xxxvi.  2-10,  form  a  rhetorical  unit,  certainly 
contemporary  with  ch.  iii. — vi.,  and  therefore  pertaining  to  the  reign  of  Josiah.  The  second 
consolatory  discourse  consists  of  two  separate  passages,  which,  however,  are  most  closely  con¬ 
nected.  The  first  relates  to  the  purchase  of  a  field  which,  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  Jeremiah 
made  while  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  affliction.  The  second 
is  connected  with  the  demolition  of  many  houses  in  Jerusalem  for  defensive  purposes.  On  this 
double,  gloomy  background  the  prophet  presents  the  most  glorious  Messianic  salvation.  It  is 
not,  as  I  have  already  said,  a  connected  discourse ;  in  ch.  xxxii.  we  have  first  the  account  of  the 
purchase  of  land,  then  the  prayer  expressing  the  prophet’s  astonishment,  then  the  Lord's  con¬ 
solatory  promises.  Ch.  xxxiii.  is,  however,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  connected  prophetic  dis¬ 
course. 

This  book  of  consolation  is  followed  in  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  by  a  double  appendix,  the  se¬ 
cond  half  of  which  (xxxiv.  8 — xxxv.  19)  itself  consists  of  two  independent  parts.  The  short 
passage  xxxiv.  1-7  is  only  a  more  exact  account  of  the  occurrence  narrated  in  xxxii.  1-5,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  Jeremiah  was  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  and  therefore  refers  only  to 
the  contents  of  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  The  two  facts  however  which  are  related  in  xxxiv.  8- 
22,  and  xxxv.  1-19,  are  to  be  regarded  as  an  appendix  to  the  whole  collection.  For  they  show 
by  a  striking  example,  the  accomplished  but  immediately  revoked  emancipation  of  the  Hebrew 
slaves,  how  entirely  indisposed  the  people  of  Israel  were  to  obey  the  commands  of  their  God, 
while  a  contrast  to  this  shameful  disobedience  is  given  in  the  example  of  affecting  obedience  af¬ 
forded  by  the  Rechabites  to  the  command  of  their  earthly  progenitor.  We  thus  see  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  is  by  no  means  without  plan,  and  may  in  general  have  been  made  by  the  prophet 
himself.  Only  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  xxi.  1-7  for  the  sake  of  the  name  Pashur,  and  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  the  heterogeneous  passage  xxi.  11-14  in  this  place,  seem  to  betray  a  different  hand. 

With  chap  xxxvi.  begins  the  second  subdivision  of  the  first  main  division.  Historical  pas¬ 
sages  follow  each  other  in  chronological  order,  which  have  for  their  subject  partly  personal  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  prophet,  and  partly  the  history  of  the  fatal  catastrophe  of  the  theocracy  in  gene- 
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ral.  There  is  no  difficulty  here.  Chap,  xlv.,  as  already  remarked,  is  an  appendix  to  the  first 
main  division.  The  second  part  contains  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations  in  an  order  to 
which  there  is  nothing  to  object  (xlvi. — li.).  Chap.  lii.  finally  forms  the  conclusion,  which  is  not 
from  the  prophet  himself. 

The  following  table  may  serve  to  facilitate  a  review : 

I.  THE  INTRODUCTION,  CHAP.  I. 

II.  FIRST  DIVISION,  CHAPS.  II.-XLIV. 

PASSAGES  RELATING  TO  THE  THEOCRACY,  WITH  AN  APPENDIX.  CHAP.  XLV. 

A.  FIR8T  SUBDIVISION. 

The  collection  of  -discourses,  chaps,  ii.-xxxiii. 

With  appendices,  Chaps,  xxxiv.  and  xxxv. 

1.  First  discourse,  chap.  ii. 

2.  Second  discourse,  chaps,  iii. — vi. 

3.  Third  discourse,  chaps,  vii. — x. 

4.  Fourth  discourse,  chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  with  appendix,  chap.  xiii. 

5.  Fifth  discourse,  chaps  xiv. — xvii.  18. 

6.  Sixth  discourse,  chap.  xvii.  19-27. 

7.  Seventh  discourse,  chaps,  xviii. — xx.  (the  symbols  taken  from  pottery). 

8.  Eighth  discourse,  chaps,  xxi. — xxiv. 

9.  Ninth  discourse,  chap.  xxv.  With  three  appendices,  chaps  xxvi. — xxix. 

10.  The  book  of  consolation,  consisting  of 

a.  the  tenth  discourse,  chaps,  xxx.  and  xxxi. 

b.  the  eleventh  discourse,  chaps,  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  With  an  appendix,  chap. 

xxxiv.  1-7. 

11.  Historical  appendix  to  the  collection — the  disobedience  of  Israel  offset  by  the  obedience 

of  the  Rechabites,  chaps,  xxxiv.  8 — xxxv.  19. 

B.  SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 

Historical  presentation  of  the  most  important  events  from  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the 
close  of  the  prophet’s  ministry,  chaps,  xxxvi. — xliv. 

1.  Events  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  chaps,  xxxvi. — xxxviii. 

2.  Events  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  chaps,  xxxix. — xliv. 

Appendix  to  First  Division,  ch.  xlv.  The  promise  made  to  Baruch. 

III.  SECOND  DIVISION. 

THE  PROPHECIES  AGAINST  FOREIGN  NATIONS.  CHAPS.  XLVI.— LI. 

1.  Against  Egypt,  I.,  chap.  xlvi.  2-12. 

2.  Against  Egypt,  II.,  chap.  xlvi.  13-26.  With  an  appendix,  chap.  xlvi.  27-28. 

3.  Against  the  Philistines,  chap,  xlvii. 

4.  Against  Moab,  chap,  xlviii. 

5.  Against  Ammon,  chap.  xlix.  1-6. 

6.  Against  Edom,  chap.  xlix.  7-22. 

7.  Against  Damascus,  chap.  xlix.  23-27. 

8.  Against  the  Arabians,  chap.  xlix.  28-33. 

9.  Against  Elam,  chap.  xlix.  34-39. 

10.  Against  Babylon,  chap.  1.  li. 

IV.  CONCLUSION,  CHAP.  LII. 

3.  The  relation  of  the  Masoretic  text  to  the  Alexandrian  translation.  It  may  here  be  pre¬ 
mised  that  Jeremiah,  closing  his  labors  and  probably  his  life  in  Egypt,  was  on  this  account  espe¬ 
cially  honored  by  the  Jews  residing  there.  They  regarded  him  as  peculiarly  their  own,  the 
Egyptian  prophet.  (Comp.  Chron.  Poach,  p.  156 ;  Fabricius,  in  the  Cod,  pseudepigr,  V.  T.  p. 
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1108;  Apocr .  N.  T.  p.  1111 ;  Haevebnick,  JSinl.  I.  1,  S.  45,  II.  2,  S.  259;  Herzog,  Real-Enc. 
VII.  8.  255.)  He  was  therefore  diligently  studied,  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  Fabbicius  says: 
u  Codices  grstcm  versionis  jam  privata  quorundam  Apocryphis  se  delectantium  studio  interpolati, 
jam  librariorum  osdtanlia  manci  fraudi  beato  Martyri  fuerunt”  The  difference  between  our 
Masoretic  text  and  the  Alexandrian  version  is  twofold — in  matter  and  in  form.  The  former  ex¬ 
tends  through  the  whple  bool:,  and  consists  of  innumerable  discrepancies,  which  sometimes  af¬ 
fect  single  letters,  syllables  and  words,  sometimes  whole  verses.  The  difference  in  form  consists 
in  a  different  arrangement  from  xxv.  15  onwards,  the  LXX.  introducing  here  (but  in  a  different 
sequence)  the  prophecies  against  the  nations,  so  that  all  in  the  Hebrew  text  from  xxv.  15  to  ch. 
xlv.  is  deferred  to  make  room  for  these  prophecies,  and  since  in  the  LXX.  these  extend  from 
xxv.  15  to  ch.  xxxi.  it  follows  that  what  in  the  Hebrew  is  from  xxv.  15  to  ch.  xlv.  is  in  the  Greek 
ch.  xxxi. — li.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  LXX.  does  not  treat  ch.  xlv.  of  the  Hebrew  as 
an  independent  chapter,  but  as  part  of  ch.  li. — vers.  31-35.  The  following  little  table  will  exhi¬ 
bit  the  discrepancies  more  clearly : 


LXX. 

Masor. 

xxv.  15  sqq.  The  prophecy  against  Elam, 

xlix.  34  sqq. 

xxvi.  " 

a 

Egypt, 

xlvi. 

xxvii.  28.  " 

o 

Babylon, 

1. — li. 

xxix.  1-7. 

it 

the  Philistines. 

xlvii.  1-7. 

xxix.  7-22. 

it 

Edom, 

xlix.  7-22. 

xxx.  1-5. 

it 

Ammon, 

xlix.  1-6. 

xxx.  6-11.  “ 

It 

Kedar, 

xlix.  28-33. 

xxx.  12-16.  « 

tt 

Damascus, 

xlix.  23-27. 

xxxi. 

ti 

Moab, 

xlviii. 

xxxii. 

•  • 

. 

xxv.  15-38. 

xxxiii. — li.  • 

• 

• 

xxvi. — xlv. 

lii. 

•  • 

# 

lii. 

I  was  formerly  of  opinion  that  these  two  kinds  of  difference  were  to  be  judged  alike,  and  were 
to  be  traced,  not  to  a  divergence  of  Hebrew  MSS.,  but  entirely  to  the  ignorance,  carelessness  or 
caprice  of  the  editor.  I  have  now  changed  my  view  in  so  far  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  case 
is  not  the  same  with  the  difference  in  form  as  with  that  in  matter.  The  different  order  is  cer¬ 
tainly  founded  on  a  divergence  in  the  Hebrew  originals.  If  we  had  no  other  testimony* to  this 
than  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  so  far  as  this  is  the  conscious  and  intended  production  of  its  author, 
this  testimony  would  certainly  be  worthless.  But  in  the  first  place,  the  Hebrew  text  is  itself  a 
witness,  and  secondly,  we  have  in  the  LXX.  an  involuntary  and  impartial  testimony.  I  believe 
that  in  the  Comm,  on  xxv.  12-14  ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xlix.  34,  and  in  the  introduction  to  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations,  I  have  furnished  proof  that  these  verses  (xxv.  12-14)  presuppose  the  exist¬ 
ence  in  their  immediate  vicinity  of  the  O'Un  or  rather  that  ch.  xxv.  belongs  to  this 

ISO.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  the  peculiar  expression  rd  AlMji  at  the  close  of  xxv.  13  (LXX.), 
and  the  absence  of  xxvii  1  in  the  LXX.,  with  the  strange  chronology  of  xlix.  34,  are  evidence  that 
the  prophecies  against  the  nations  must  at  one  time  have  had  their  place  immediately  after  ch. 
xxv.  and  before  ch.  xxvii.  This  rd  A l/Afi  shows  that  the  superscription  of  the  prophecies 
against  Elam  originally  read  like  the  rest,  xlvi.  2 ;  xlviii.  1 ;  xlix.  1,  7,  23,  28,  dV^S.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  postscript  to  the  prophecy  in  the  LXX.,  however,  which  is  no  other  than  the  missing 
verse  xxvii.  1,  proves  that  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  an  original  text  before  him  in  which 
the  prophecies  against  the  nations  stood  before  ch.  xxvii ,  and  in  such  wise  that  the  prophecy 
against  Elam  was  the  last,  as  at  present  in  the  Masoretic  text.  But  how  is  it  that  the  present  Ma¬ 
soretic  text  of  the  prophecies  against  Elam  no  longer  bears  the  old  simple  inscription  oVy1?  but 
likewise  the  words  transposed  from  xxvii.  1  ?  I  believe  that  it  can  be  explained  only  in  this 
way — that  two  originals  were  before  the  Alexandrian  translator,  of  which  one  had  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations  in  the  old  place;  the  other  agreed  with  the  present  Masoretic  recension.  The 
translator  must  have  been  guided  by  both.  He  adhered  to  the  older  recension  so  far  as  to  retain 
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its  arrangement  on  the  whole  (altering  only  the  sequence  of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  in 
detail).  From  this  he  adopted  the  position  of  ch.  xxvii.  ver.  1  immediately  after  the  prophecy 
against  Elam,  while  from  the  later  text  he  took  the  nepl  A IXap  (CdV^-^k  Hebr.).  The  mis¬ 
placement  of  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  must  therefore  have  taken  place  before  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  Its  originator  must  have  first  overlooked  xxvii  1,  and 
then  altered  it  into  an  inscription  for  the  prophecy  against  Elam,  and  he  must  also  have  put  ch. 
xxvi.  in  its  present  place.  Since  in  the  LXX.  the  superscription  of  ch.  xxvii.  is  still  wanting, 
it  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  that  it  was  wanting  in  the  later  Hebrew  copy  of  the  translator. 
The  present  verse,  xxvii.  1,  of  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the  wrong  name  of  Jehoiakim,  would  then 
be  a  later  supplement.  On  the  occasion  of  this  error,  comp,  remarks  on  xxvii.  1. 

As  to  the  difference  in  matter  between  the  Alexandrian  version  and  the  Hebrew  text,  I  still 
retain  the  conviction  which  I  expressed  in  my  work,  Der  proph.  Jer .  u.  Bab.,  and  in  Herzog, 
Real-Enc.  VI.  S.  488,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  discrepancies  are  to  be  explained,  not  by 
a  difference  in  the  original  text,  but  by  the  caprice,  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  translator. 
Proof  of  this  in  detail  may  be  seen  in  the  earlier  editions  of  De  Wette’s  Introduction,  in  Kueper, 
Jer.  libr.  ss .  inttrpr.  atque  vindex,  p.  177 ;  in  Haevernick,  Einl.  II.  2,  S.  250;  in  Wichel- 
haus,  De  Jeremiae  version e  Alexandrina,  1847,  p.  67 ;  in  my  work,  Jer .  u.  Bab  S.  86  ;  but  es¬ 
pecially  in  Graf.  ( Oommentar .  S.  XL.  sqq.),  who,  as  it  seems  to  me,  by  a  thoroughly  impartial 
and  careful  investigation,  has  brought  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
the  LXX.  still  adduced  in  the  later  edition  of  Bleek’s  Eirdeitung  (1865,  S.  491)  possess  no  va¬ 
lidity. 

4.  The  integrity  of  the  text  has  been  relatively  but  little  questioned.  With  respect  to  some 
passages,  I  have  been  unable  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  interpolation.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following:  x.  1*16;  xv.  11-14;  xxv.  12-14;  xxx.  23,24;  xxxix.  1-14 ;  li.  15-19.  Ch.  lii. 
even  according  to  the  editor,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  written  by  Jeremiah,  as  follows  from  the 
statement  in  li.  64,  ”  Thus  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah.”  I  formerly  regarded  the  passage  1.  43*46 
as  also  interpolated,  but,  on  closer  examination,  am  convinced  of  the  erroneousness  of  this  view. 
In  reference  to  other  passages  (especially  ch.  xxx. — xxxiii.  1.  li.),  on  renewed  investigation,  I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  authenticity.  Though  Jeremiah  was  one  of  the  most  read  of  the 
prophets,  his  text  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  on  the  whole,  pure  and  unadulterated. 

5.  The  book  of  Jeremiah  occupies  in  the  Canon  the  second  place  among  the  major  prophets, 
after  Isaiah  and  before  Ezekiel.  This  position,  being  the  historical  one,  is  the  most  natural. 
Melito,  of  Sardis,  and  Origen  (in  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  IV.  26  and  VI.  25)  in  their  lists  of  the 
Jewish  canon  make  Jeremiah  follow  Isaiah,  though  between  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  the  former 
inserts  the  twelve  minor  prophets  and  Daniel,  the  latter  (omitting  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
altogether)  only  Daniel.  But  according  to  the  Talmud,  ( Tractate  Baba  batra  Fol.  14,  b)  the 
order  was : — Regum  libri7  Jeremias,  Ezechiel ,  Jesajas,  duodecim  prophetarum  volumeru  And 
Elias  Levita  (in  Masoret  hammasorct  Prsef.  III.)  testifies  that  this  is  the  order  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  French  MSS.  This  Talmudic  divergence  from  the  natural  order  appears  to  have  a 
genuine  Talmudic  reason.  Since  Jeremiah  treats  only  of  desolatio ,  Ezekiel  first  of  desolatio  and 
then  of  consolatio ,  Isaiah  only  of  consolatio,  they  wished,  as  the  tract  Baba  batra  informs  us,  to 
connect  desolationem  cum  desolcUione  and  consolationem  cum  consolatione.  For  further  particu¬ 
lars  see  Rosenmueller,  Schol.  Proleg.  in  Jerem.  p.  27;  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  VII.  S.  253; 
Neumann,  Oomm.  Einl.  S.  10;  Delitzsch,  Comm .  zu  Jes.  S.  XXII. 

$  5.  LITERATURE. 

Of  the  church-fathers  Theodoret  and  Ephrem  Syrus  wrote  complete  commentaries  on  Jere¬ 
miah.  A  commentary  by  the  latter  in  Syriac  is  still  extant  ( Tom.  II.  of  the  Roman  Edition 
of  Petrus  Benedictus,  1740).  Jerome  commented  on  the  first  thirty-three  chapters  only. 
From  Origen  we  have  only  homilies.  The  edition  of  Lommatzsch  gives  nineteen  in  Greek, 
two  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Jerome  and  some  fragments.  According  to  Cassiodorus  (Lib. 
Inst.  Div.  cap.  III.)  there  were  forty-five  homilies,  which  were  also  known  to  Rhabanus  Mau- 
bus  (according  to  a  passage  in  his  Prof  at.  in  Jerem.).  Comp.  Lommatzsch,  Prolegg.  in  Tom. 
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XV.,  of  his  edition.  Ghislerus  gives  a  catena  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  lathers  in  his  commen¬ 
tary,  of  which  hereafter. 

Of  Rabbinical  commentaries  the  principal  are  those  of  Raschi,  David  Kimchi,  Abarbanel 
and  Solomon  ben  Melech. 

There  are  Roman  Catholic  commentaries  by  Rhabanus  Maurus,  Rupert  von  Deutz, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Albertus  Magnus;  by  Joachim  Floris,  Comm .  in  Jer.,  Venice,  1525,  and 
Cologne,  1577  (comp.  Gieseler,  [Church  History,  Philada.  Ed.  II.,  p.  300],  etc., etc.,  and  Neander, 
[Boston,  Tr.  IV.  p.  291]);  Franc.  Zichemius,  Cologne,  1559;  Hector  Pintus,  Leyden,  1561, 
1584  and  1590:  Andreas  Capella,  Tarracona,  1586;  Petrus  Figueiro,  Leyden,  1598; 
Chbistof.  de  Castro  (Jesuit),  Paris,  1609 ;  Casp.  Sanctius  (Jesuit),  Leyden,  1618 :  Bened. 
Mandina,  In  pr .  Jer.  expositions,  Neap.,  1620 ;  Michael  Ghislerus,  In  Jer.  Comraentarii 
cum  catena  PP.  graecorum  et  comm,  in  Lamentt.  et  Baruch,  Leyden,  1623.  (This  is  the  most  com¬ 
plete  commentary,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  patristic  learning,  that  we  have  on  Teremiah, 
but  heavy  and  with  a  Romish  bias;  comp.  Fabric.,  Bibhoth.  gr.  ed .  Harl.  III,  p.  734). 

By  Protestant  theologians  we  have  the  following  commentaries: — Zwingli,  Complanatio 
Jeremiae,  Zurich,  1531,  etc;  Mart.  Bucer,  Complanationes  Jer.  proph.,  Zurich,  1531 ;  Oeco- 
lampadius,  In  Jeremiam  proph.  comment,  libri  Ires,  Strasburg,  1533 ;  Bugenhagen,  Adnota - 
Hones  in  Jerem .,  Wittenberg,  1546;  Calvin,  Praelectiones  in  Jerem,,  Geneva,  1563,  etc.  (notes, 
of  lectures) ;  Victorin  Strigel,  Condones  Jeremiae  proph.  ad  ebr.  veritatem  rccognitae ,  etc. 
Leipzig,  1566;  Lucas  Osiander,  Jes.  Jer.  et  Thr.  Jerem.,  Tubingen,  1578 ;  Hugo  Broughton, 
Comment,  in  Jei'em.  prophctiam  et  Lamentationes,  Geneva,  1606 ;  Amandus  Pol  anus  (Prof,  in 
Basle),  Comment,  in  Jerem.  et  exegesis  in  Threnos ,  Basle,  1608;  Piscator,  Herborn,  1614; 
Joh.  Hulsemann,  In  Jerem.  et  Threnos  comment,  posthumus,  etc.f  Rudolstadt,  1663;  Joh. 
Forster,  Comment,  in  Proph.  Jeremiam Wittenb.,  1672  and  1699 ;  Seb.  Schmidt,  Comm,  in 
librum  prophetiarum  Jeremiae ,  Strasburg,  1385 ;  Jacob  Alting  (Prof,  in  Groningen,  ob.,  1697), 
Comment,  in  Jerem.  Amsterdam,  1688;  Elbert  Noordbeck  (Pastor  in  Workum),  Bekoopts 
Uitlegginge  van  de  prophetic  Jeremie,  Franeker,  1701 ;  J.  Friedrich  Burscher,  Versuch  einer 
kurzen  Erlanterung  des  propheten  Jeremid,  etc.,  with  a  preface  by  Chr.  A.  Crusius,  Leipzig, 
1756;  Hep.mann  Venema,  Comment,  ad  librum  prophetiarum  Jeremiae,  Leuwarden,  1765; 
Christ.  Gottfr.  Struensee,  Neue  Ucbersetzung  der  Weissagung  Jeremiae ,  etc.,  Halberstadt, 
1777;  (the  last  volume  of  Struensee’s  Translations  of  the  Prophets) ;  Joh.  Dav.  Michaelis, 
Observations philolog.  et  crit.  in  Jeremiae  voticinia  et  Threnos,  ed.  Schleussner,  Gottingen,  1793  ; 
Christ.  Fr.  Schnurp.er,  Observationes  ad  vatidnia  Jeremiae,  Tubingen,  1793  to  1794;  A.  Fr. 
W.  Leiste,  Observationes  in  vatt.  Jer.  aliquot  locos,  Gottingen,  1794,  and  extended  in  Pott  and 
Ruperti,  Sylloge  Comrnentt.  Theologg ,  Vol.  II.,  Helmst.,  1801 ;  Hensler,  Bemerkungcn  iiber 
Slellen  in  Jerem.  Weiss.,  Leipzig,  1805;  Eichhorn,  Die  heir.  Propheten ,  1816-19;  Gaab,  J.  F. 
(Prelate  in  Tubingen),  Erklarung  schwererer  Stellen  in  den  Weissagungen  Jeremia's,  Tubingen, 
1824;  Taconis  RooRDiE,  Commentarii  in  aliquot  Jeremiae  loca ,  Groningen,  1824;  Dahler, 
J&rtmie  traduti  sur  le  texte  original ,  accompagnt  de  notes ,  Strasburg,  1825;  Rosenmuelleb, 
Scholien ,  1826;  Maurer,  1833;  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  des  alien  Bundes,  1840;  Hitzig  (part 
of  his  Kurzgefasste  exeget.  Handbuch  uber  das  A.  T.),  1841,  2 te  Aufl.  1866 ;  and  his  Die  Proph. 
Bitch.  des  A.  T.  ubersetzt,  Leipzig,  1854;  Umbreit,  Praktischer  Commentar,  1842;  Wilhelm 
Neumann,  Jeremias  von  Anatot ,  die  Weissag.  und  Klagelieder  ausgelegt,  Leipzig,  1856-8 ;  Carl 
Heinrich  Graf,  Prof  in  the  Landeschule  at  Meissen,  Der  Proph.  Jeremia  erklart ,  Leipzig, 
1862;  Ernst  Meier,  Prof,  in  Tubingen,  Die  proph.  Bucher  des  A.  T.  ubersetzt  und  erldutert , 
Stuttgard,  1863.  Comp,  with  respect  to  the  literature,  Carpzov,  Introd.  ad  V.  Test edit.  III. 
p.  169  sqq. ;  De  Wette,  Einl.  6  Aufl.  S.  298;  Rosenmuelleb,  Scholien  I.  S.  32. 

[Works  in  English: — Will.  Lowth,  Commentary  upon  the  Prophecy  and  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  London,  1718;  Benj.  Blayney,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations;  A  new  translation 
with  notes ,  etc.,  Edinb.,  2d  ed.,  1810;  Translation  of  Calvin’s  Commentary ,  5  vols.,  Edinburgh, 
1850;  Henderson,  The  Book  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  etc.,  London,  1851,  Andover,  1868; 
Noyes,  New  Translation  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  Boston,  4th  ed.,  1868 ;  Davidson,  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament ,  London,  1863;  Ch.  Wordsworth,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations  and 
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Ezekiel,  with  Notea  and  Introductions ,  London,  1869 ;  H.  Cowles,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations, 
with  Notes,  New  York,  1869. — S.  R.  A.] 

The  following  works  may  serve  as  critical  aids  and  for  the  exhibition  of  the  prophet’s  charac¬ 
ter: — Dr.  Mich.  Weber,  Intempestiva  lectionis  emendandte  cura  e  Jeremia  tUustrata  (4  Pro¬ 
gramme),  Wittenb.,  1785, '88  and  '94;  J.  Andr.  Mich.  Nagel,  Dissert  in  var.  lectl.  25  capp . 
priorum  Jer.  ex.  duobus  Codd.  MSS .  hebr.  desumtas,  Altorf,  1772;  Joh.  Jac.  Guilcher,  Ob¬ 
serve.  crilicte  in  qutedam  Jer .  loca.  in  the  Symbolis  Haganis,  d,  I;  G.  L.  Spohn,  Jer.  votes  e 
versione  Judteorum  Alex .  emendatus,  Leipzig,  1824 ;  Keeper,  Jeremias  libr.  Sacrorum  interpres 
atque  vindex,  Berlin,  1837  ;  Movers,  De  utnusque  recensionis  vatt.  Jer.  indole  et  origine ,  Ham¬ 
burg,  1837  ;  K08TER,  Die  Propheten  des  A.  u.  N.  B.,  Leipzig,  1838 ;  J.  L.  Konig,  Alttest  Studien, 
2  Heft,  das  Deuteronomium  u.  d.  Proph.  Jeremia,  Berlin,  1839 ;  Rodiger,  Art.  “  Jeremia  ”  in 
Er$ch  u.  Gruber's  Encykl. ,  Sect.  II.,  Bd.,  15;  Caspari,  Jer.  ein  Zeuge  f.  d.  Aechtheit  v.Jes. 
34,  etc.,  in  der  Zeitschr.  f  Luth.  Theol.  u.  Kirche,  1843;  Wichelhaus,  De  Jer.  versione  Alex - 
andnna ,  Halle,  1847 ;  Naegelsbach,  Der  Prophet  Jeremias  und  Baby  ton,  Erlangen,  1850; 
Idem.  Art.  “Jeremia”  in  Herzog’s  Rcal-Enc.;  NiEmeyer,  Charakleristik  der  Bibel,  Bd.  V.  S. 
472;  Roos,  Fuss-stapfen  des  Glaubenn  Abrahams ,  edited  by  W.  F.  Roos,  1838,  II.,  S.  281  ff. ; 
Sack,  Apologetik,  S.  272,  ff. ;  Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  Aufl.  II,  Bd.  II.,  S.  399  ff. ;  E. 
Meier,  Gesch ,  d.poet.  Nat- Lit.  der  Hebr.,  1856,  S.  385  ff. ;  Reinke,  Die  Messian.  Weissagun- 
gen  bei  den  grosscn  und  kleinen  Proph.  d.  A.  B.,  Giessen,  1859-61 ;  A.  Kohler,  Die  Wirk - 
samkcit  des  Pr.  Jer .  wahrend  des  VerfaUs  des  jud.  Stoats,  in  Beweiss  des  Glaubens.  [A.  P. 
Stanley,  Jewish  Church,  2d  series,  2d  Ed.,  London,  1866 ;  Milman,  History  of  the  Jews, 
Yol.  I.,  London,  1863;  Isaac  Taylor,  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry ,  pp.  277,  8,  New  York,  1863  ; 
The  Articles  in  Smith’s  and  Kitto’s  Biblical  Cyclopaedias . — S.  R.  A.] 

The  following  practical  works  may  also  be  mentioned : — Heinr.  Bullinger,  In  Jer.  Ser - 
monem  primum  (6  primis  capp.  comprehensum)  condones  26,  Zurich,  1557 ;  Nik.  Ludw. 
Count  Zinzendorp,  Jeremias  ein  Prediger  der  Gerechtigkeit  [“Jeremiah,  A  Preacher  of  Right¬ 
eousness”]  reprinted  from  the  second  edition,  Berlin,  1830;  Heim  and  Hoffmann,  Die  vier 
grossen  Propheten  erbaulich  ausgelegt  aus  den  Schriflen  der  Reformaloren,  Stuttgard,  1839  ; 
Biblische  Summarien  (known  under  the  name  of  “  Wurtembergische  Summarien  ”),  newly 
edited  by  the  Christian  Union  in  North  Germany,  Halle,  1848 ;  J.  Diedrich,  Die  Propheten 
Jeremia  und  Ezechiel  kurz  erkldrt,  Neu-Ruppin,  1863;  E.  Hochstetter,  Zwolf  Gleichnisse 
aus  dem  Propheten  Jeremia,  Kirchheim  U.  T.,  1865^  [Maurice,  The  Prophets  and  Kings  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Cambridge,  1863;  and  the  commentaries  of  T.  Soott  And  Matthew  Henry. 
-S.  R.  A.] 

I  may  also  mention  the  peculiar,  long-vanished  Literature  of  a  branch  of  the  theologia  pro - 
phetica,  which  set  itself  to  the  task  of  proving  the  Locos  Communes  of  dogmatic  theology  by 
the  prophets.  This  was  done  either  by  naming  the  locos  contained  in  each  passage,  at  the  close 
of  it  (thus  Seb.  Schmidt,  in  his  commentary,  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  evolves  two  locos 
from  almost  every  verse) ;  or  by  arranging  the  prophetic  utterances  according  to  the  scheme  of 
the  dogmatic  loci.  Thus  ex.  gr.  Philip  Hailbrunner  (Prof,  in  Lauingen)  in  his  work,  "  Jer . 
proph.  monumenta  in  locos  communes  theologicos  digesta”  Lauingen,  1586,  enumerates  28  locos, 
comprising  under  each  the  appropriate  passages  from  the  prophet  in  a  Latin  translation.  The 
same  course  is  taken  by  Joh.  Heinrich  Majus,  Prof,  in  Giessen,  who,  besides  a  Theologia 
prophetica  ex  selectionibus  V.  T.  oraculis  secundum  seriem  locorum  theolog.  dispositis,  Frank¬ 
fort,  a.  M.  1710,  edited  a  similarly  composed  Theologia  Davidis,  Theologia  Jesajana  and  Theo¬ 
logia  Jeremiana  (the  complete  title  is:  Theol.  Jeremiana  ex  J eremite  vatidniis  et  lamentationi - 
bus  juxta  articulos  fidd  or  dine  per  theses  coUecta,  Disput.  Resp.  Bened.  Henr.  Thering ^ 
Giessen,  1703). 
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PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


L  THE  INTRODUCTION. 

Chapter  I. 


1.  The  Superscription. 
I.  1-8  * 


1  The  *ords  of  Jeremiah,  the  son  of  Hilkiah,  [one]  of  the  priests  that  were  [LXX., 

2  dwelt]  in  Anathoth  m  the  land  of  Benjamin,  To  whom  the  word  of  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  came  [was  communicated]1  in  the  days  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon, 

3  king  of  Judah,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign.  It  came  also  in  the  days  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  unto  the  end  of  the  eleventh  year 
of  Zedekiah,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  unto  the  carrying  away  of  Jerusalem 
captive  in  the  fifth  mouth. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

•  [The  text  of  the  common  English  Version  will  be  retained  in  the  prose  portions  of  the  book,  with  occasional  corrections, 
included  in  brackets ;  but  a  new  rendering  of  the  poetical  portions  will  be  giren,  founded  on  a  comparison  of  the  Herman 
and  English  Versions  with  the  Hebrew.— 8.  R.  A.] 
i  Ver.  2. — [Huronaox  :  was  communicated.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  The  words  of  Jeremiah  .  .  .  Ben. 
jamin.  We  find  a  similar  commencement  in  the 
prophetical  book  of  Amos  (i.  1)  and  in  the  Song 
of  Solomon  (i.  1).  Etymologically  °  might 
certainly  be  rendered  historia  Jeremise  (Da 
Wbttb),  compare  "'f?.1.  80  frequent  in  the 

book  of  Kings  (1  Kings  xi.  41 ;  xiv.  19,  29,  etc.). 
8ince,  however,  this  book  is  not  historic,  but  pro¬ 
phetic,  since  the  prophet's  work  consisted  essen¬ 
tially  in  preaching,  since  the  other  prophetic 
books  bear  inscriptions  denoting  discourses 
■WiKfeTO)  or  visions  ({WH),  and  since  finally 
the  historical  narratives  contained  in  the  book 
are  also  the  words  of  Jeremiah  (so  Starkb,  ad  h . 
1. ),  it  U  more  correct  to  take  *  in  the  sense 
of  “  words,"  which  it  certainly  has  in  Song  of 
Sol.  i.  1.  Concerning  the  name,  origin  and  birth¬ 
place  of  the  prophet,  see  the  Introduction.  Be¬ 
sides  Jeremiah  (and  Nathan,  1  Kings  iv.  6,  Vide 
Tholuck,  Die  Proph .  und  ihre  Weiss.  S.  20,  u.  82), 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  (i.  8;  comp.  Jos.  Ant.  X.  o, 
1 ).  and  most  probably  Zechari&h  (i.  1 ;  comp. 
Koblkr,  Steharja ,  S.  9),  were  of  sacerdotal  ori¬ 
gin.  No  special  traces  of  his  priestly  descent 
Z 


are  found  in  the  book  of  our  prophet,  unless  we 
reckon  as  such  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
Law,  especially  Deuteronomy,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
position  will  furnish  proofs  in  great  number. 

Vers.  2  and  8.  To  whom  ....  in  the  fifth 
month.  The  subject  of  came  in  ver.  8  is  word 
of  Jehovah ,  repeated  from  ver.  2.  Chr.  B.  Mi- 
ohaelis  falsely  renders  in  the  Hallesche  Bibel : 
idemque  etiam  fuit  propheta.  As  regards  the  chro¬ 
nological  statements  in  vers.  2  and  8,  it  should 
first  be  noticed  that  the  two  kings  Jehoahaz  and 
Jehoiakim  are  passed  over,  without  doubt  because 
each  of  them  reigned  only  three  months.  Since  Je¬ 
remiah  labored  from  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah, 
consequently  eighteen  years  under  Josiah,  and 
eleven  years  each  under  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah, 
he  ministered  altogether,  including  the  six 
months  under  the  two  kings  omitted,  forty  years 
in  the  midst  of  the  theocracy.  How  long  after¬ 
wards  he  labored,  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
any  certainty.  Comp.  Introduction  and  remarks 
on  xliv.  29.  Since  the  book,  as  we  have  it,  con¬ 
tains  not  only  those  words  of  Jehovah  which  were 
communicated  to  the  prophet  before  the  fifth 
month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  but 
others  of  later  date  (oh.  xl. — xliv.),  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  does  not  comport  with  its  present  extent. 
According  to  xxxvi.  82,  in  place  of  the  writing 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


destroyed  by  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah  prepared  ano¬ 
ther,  which  was  twice  as  large  as  the  first.  When 
he  completed  the  second  roll,  we  are  not  told. 
After  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  fifth 
month  of  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  Jeremiah 
remained  more  than  two  months  longer  in  the 
country  (comp.  xli.  1;  xlii.  7).  During  this 
time,  or  perhaps  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt 
(comp.  rems.  on  ii.  16,  86),  he  may  have  conti¬ 
nued  his  writing  till  the  time  mentioned,  and 
provided  it  with  the  present  inscription,  vers. 
1-3.  Comp.  Ewald,  Die  Propheten  dts  A.  B.  11. 
S.  15.  We  have  the  contents  of  this  writing  in 
oar  present  book,  though  not  in  the  same  order. 
On  this  point  see  the  Introduction. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Oriokn,  in  his  first  homily  on  Jeremiah,  re¬ 


gards  the  chronological  statements  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  as  a  proof  of  the  long-suffering  of  God.  He 
says,  J  3,  “God  had  pronounced  judgment 
against  Jerusalem  for  its  sins,  and  it  was  con¬ 
demned  to  captivity.  But  as  the  time  approaches, 
the  compassionate  God  sends  this  prophet  under 
the  third  king  before  the  captivity.  For  the 
long-suffering  God  wished  to  grant  them  a  re¬ 
spite,  and  Jeremiah  was  to  prophesy,  so  to  speak, 
the  day  before  the  captivity,  as  a  preacher  of 
repentance,  in  order  that  the  cause  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  might  be  removed.”  [“  Dr.  Liohtfoot 
observes  that  as  Moses  was  so  long  with  the 
people  as  a  teacher  in  the  wilderness,  till  they 
entered  into  their  own  land,  Jeremiah  was  so 
long  to  their  own  land  a  teacher  before  they 
went  into  the  wilderness  of  the  heathen.”  M. 
Henrt. — 8.  R.  A.] 


2.  The  Call  of  the  Prophet  by  Word  and  Vieion  (i.  4-19). 
a.  His  choice,  call  and  aggressive  destination. 

Chap.  L  4-10. 

4,  5  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me,1  saying,  Before  I 
formed  thee  in  the  belly*  I  knew  thee ;  and  before  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the 
womb  I  sanctified  [separated]  thee,  and  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations. 

6  Then  said  I  [But  I  said],  Ah,1  Lord  God  !  [Jehovah]  behola,  I  cannot  speak:  for 

7  I  am  a  child.  But  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Say  not,  I  am  a  child :  for 
thou  shalt  go  to*  all  that  [wherever]  I  shall  send  thee,  and  whatsoever  I  command 

8  thee  thou  shalt  speak.  Be  not  afraid  of  their  faces :  for  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver 

9  thee,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  Then  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  put  forth  his  hand 
10  and  touched  my  mouth.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Behold,  I  have 

put  my  words  into  thy  mouth.  See,  I  have  this  day  set  thee  over  the  nations  and 
over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out  and  to  pull  down  [extirpate  and  exterminate]  and 
to  destroy  and  to  throw  down,  to  build  and  to  plant. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  4.— Cod.  1002/Di  Rossi,  Cod.  D.  Mote.,  LXX,  Vatic.,  Thsodorst  in  Cod.  Monac.,  Origin,  read  vSk,  misled  by 

T  ** 

the  previous  context. 

>  Ver.  6.— Since  the  3d  per*,  masc.  imperf.  of  a  strong  verb  with  the  suffix  requires  the  short  o  in  the  last  root-syllable 
(Ewald,  A\uf.  Lehrb.  {251,  b),  the  Masoretes,  deriving  from  read  tpy#  with  the  marginal  note  0  TjV. 

But  the  form  comes  from  "NX  (with  the  meaning  “  to  form/'  Exod.  xxxii.  11 ;  1  Kings  vii.  15),  and  the  Chethibh  is  therefore 
to  be  pronounced  rpjytf. 

s  Ver.  6. — LXX.  b  mv  (Wen rora  *vpt«),  which  Spohx  supposes  to  have  arisen  from  6  by  the  (knit  of  the  transcriber;  but 
from  the  peculiarity  of  this  translation,  which  would  presuppose  a  derivative  from  HTI  (Exod.  iii.  14),  we  may  judge  it  to 

TV 

have  been  the  original.  ,  , 

*  Ver.  7.— The  preposition  7y  might  not  unfitly  in  this  connection  be  rendered  “  against  **  (Maurer),  yet  elsewhere  7jfr 

titer  IjSn  differs  little  in  meaning  from  1  Sam.  xv.  20 ;  ii.  11 ;  comp.  Neh.  vi.  17  and  rems.  on  x.  1. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  5.  Before  I  formed  thee  ....  to  the 
nations.  Observe  the  progress  of  thought,  iu 
the  three  clauses  of  this  verse — 1.  Before  I 
formed  thee,  I  knew  thee :  the  Divine  idea  in  eter¬ 
nity  lies  back  of  the  creative  act  in  time.  Comp. 


Ps.  cxxxix.  15.  2.  Before  thou  cameet  forth  from 
the  womb,  I  sanctified  thee  :  the  instrument  pre¬ 
pared  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  idea  is  set 
apart  for  the  sacred  service.  Comp.  Isa.  xlv. 
4  ;  xlix.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  15 ;  Rom.  i.  1 ;  Gal.  i.  16 ; 
Luke  i.  15.  8.  I  ordained  thee  a  prophet  to  the 

nations :  it  is  expressly  stated  in  what  this  sa¬ 
cred  servioe  consists:  Jeremiah  is  to  proelaim 
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the  word  of  the  Lord  as  a  prophet,  not  to  one 
nation  only,  but  to  the  nations  generally. 

Ver.  6.  Then  said  I . I  am  a  child. 

Jeremiah  perceives  directly  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  this  Divine  commission.  He  therefore 
pleads  his  inability  to  speak  on  account  of  his 
youth.  By  a  similar  plea  Moses  seeks  to  escape 
tne  Divine  legation,  Exod.  iii.  11;  iv.  10,  18; 
but  Jonah  flees  from  before  the  Lord,  i.  8. — Many 
expositors  suppose  that  Jeremiah  was  then 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  no  definite  age  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  The  Rabbins  understand  by  the 

term  a  boy  to  his  fourteenth  year.  See  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Ckald.  Talm.  tub  voce.  Maurer  more  cor¬ 
rectly  concludes  from  the  long  continuance  of  the 
prophet’s  ministry  (vers.  2  and  3,  coll.  xl.  1 ; 
xliii.  8),  that  he  could  not  then  have  passed  his 
twenty* fifth  year. 

Ver.  7.  Bat  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  aay 
not .  .  .  thou  shalt  speak.  Jehovah  rebuts 
the  objection  of  Jeremiah  at  the  outset,  not  by 
the  promise  of  His  assistance,  but  by  a  categori¬ 
cal  declaration  of  His  will  He  is  to  go  where  he 
is  sent,  and  speak  what  he  is  commanded.  *73  in 
itself  might  be  taken  in  a  personal  sense  (npbq 
irdvra^  LXX. ).  But  since  the  following  Si)  DR 
is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  neuter,  and  as  the 
neutral  signification,  being  the  more  general,  in¬ 
cludes  the  other,  the  former  is  to  be  preferred 

=icherevert  We  should  also  expect  DryS^  after 
the  verb,  and  from  its  absence  conclude  that 
IPR  is  intended  for  an  adverb  of  place=whither 
(Zech.  vi.  10). 

Ver.  8.  Be  not  afraid  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
Their  faces  refers  to  the  persons  indicated 
implicite  in  the  word  wherever,  ver.  7.  Here 
first  the  Lord  removes  Jeremiah’s  scruples  by  the 
promise  of  His  protection  and  assistance.  So 
with  Moses,  Exod.  iii.  12;  iv.  15;  comp.  Ezek. 
ii.  6;  Josh.  i.  5;  vii.  9;  Judges  vi.  16;  Matth. 
x.  18-20;  xxviii.  20;  Luke  xxi.  17  ;  Acts  xviii. 
9,  10. 

Ver.  9.  Then  Jehovah  put  forth  his  hand 
....  into  thy  month.  The  opposition  of  the 
prophet  is  now  broken  down.  The  Lord  was  too 
strong  for  him.  Comp.  xx.  7 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  10. — 
So  the  Lord  now  proceeds  to  the  solemn  act  of 
inauguration.  In  this  we  distinguish  two  points : 
(a)  the  communication  of  the  necessary  ability, 
ver.  9 ;  (6)  the  conferring  of  the  commission  and 
privileges  of  the  office.  Both  indicate  a  vigorous 
offensive  attitude  of  the  prophet,  which  corre¬ 
sponds  to  an  equally  strong  defensive  position, 
rera.  18 and  19.  The  first  consists  in  the  symbo¬ 
lical  act  of  touching  the  lips.  We  call  this  act 
symbolical  in  so  far  as  the  touching  of  the  lips 
and  the  words  spoken  were  the  visible  and  audi¬ 
ble  manifestation  of  a  still  deeper  spiritual 
transaction.  The  Lord  cannot  literally  have 
put  His  words  in  the  prophet’s  mouth :  He  can 
only  have  given  him  the  charism  of  which  the 
words  were  the  necessary  result.  “ Attactu*  orit 
lignum  ett  notans  efficaciam  spiritus  tancti,  quippe 
qui  digitus  Dei  sit ,  aperient  labia  minittrorum 
verbi,  Ps.  li.  13,  14, 17 ;  Luc.  xxi.  15”  (Forster). 
The  transaction  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an 
historical  objective  fact,  though  occurring  out¬ 
side  the  sphere  of  physical  or  bodily  life,  and 


therefore  as  h  nvebfiaTit  or  a  vision.  Comp. 
Drechsler  on  Isa.  vi.  7.  We  thus  avoid  a  dou¬ 
ble  error.  First,  that  which  apprehends  the 
transaction  as  purely  subjective :  “  as  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  presentiment  first  flashed  clearly 
through  the  soul  of  Jeremiah,  that  his  prophetio 
calling  was  of  Divine  appointment”  (Ewald, 
Die  Proph.  det  A.  B.  II.  S.  26).  Secondly,  that 
according  to  which  the  transaction  took  place 
in  the  sphere  of  physical  or  corporeal  existence. 
So  Starke,  who,  actually  says  that  the  “  Son  of 
Qod,  in  pre-intimRtion  of  His  blessed  incarna¬ 
tion,  appeared  to  Jeremiah  in  a  human  form.” 
— This  touching  of  the  lips  occurs  several  times, 
but  always  with  a  different  meaning.  In  Isa.  vi. 
6  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  expiation,  in  Dan.  x.  16 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening.  Here  in  Jere¬ 
miah  it  is  the  outward  form  of  intpiratio  (lii- 
rrvevaic).  For  the  expression  “I  have  put  my 
word  in  thy  mouth  ”  (comp,  almost  the  same  ex¬ 
pression  in  Isaiah  li.  16)  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an 
explanation  of  the  act  of  touching  the  lips,  on  the 
other  the  designation  of  that  operation  on  the 
human  spirit  by  virtue  of  which  “  holy  men  of 
God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  ”  (2  Pet.  i.  21).  From  the  following  verse 
moreover  we  perceive  that  the  prophet  was  pre¬ 
pared  not  only  for  speaking,  but  for  acting,  or, 
that  his  words  were  to  be  at  the  same  time  deeds, 
real  exhibitions  of  power. 

Ver.  10.  See,  I  have  this  day  .  .  to  build 
and  to  plant.  These  words  represent  the  sec¬ 
ond  part  of  the  act  of  inauguration,  the  confer¬ 
ring  of  authority  and  of  the  commission.  Au¬ 
thority  is  at  the  same  time  power.  The  prophet 
is  not  only  formally  authorized,  but  rendered 
physically  capable.  He  is  first  authorized  and 
empowered  to  act  vigorously  in  the  offensive. 
TJT?ps?f?  I  have  set  thee  as  a  Tp3,  i ’.  e.,  over¬ 
seer,  administrator  (£jnW>7rof,  ohdropo^)^  conse¬ 
quently  as  my  officer  over  the  nations  and  king¬ 
doms,  which  are  my  dominion  and  property.  In 
Ypan  is  also  included  the  idea  of  official  pleni- 
potence,  which  forms  the  legal  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  ministry.  The  sphere  in  which  this  mi¬ 
nistry  is  to  be  exercised  is  “  the  nations  and  the 
kingdoms.”  These  are  not  designated  more  ex¬ 
actly,  but  the  definite  article  and  the  plural  de¬ 
note  that  not  only  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  all 
the  nations  and  kingdoms  are  meant  which  were 
then  present  on  the  arena  of  history.  They 
are  enumerated  xxv.  17-26.  The  commission 
which  the  prophet  received  with  respect  to  them 
has  two  sides — a  positive  and  a  negative.  First, 
he  is  to  extirpate  and  exterminate  (we  may  thus 
express  the  alliteration),  to  destroy  and  to  throw 
down,  but  then  also  to  build  and  to  plant.  The 
first  he  does  by  prophesying  the  Divine  judgment, 
the  second  by  the  promise  of  Divine  mercy  and 
grace.  OTU  corresponding  to  is  used  of 

plants  (xii.  14  sqq.;  xxiv.  6;  xlv.  4) 
corresponding  to  7112,  of  buildings  (xxxix. 
8;  Iii.  14;  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  12).  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  negative  side  is  expressed  by 
four  verbs,  the  positive  by  only  two.  With  this 
the  contents  of  the  book  correspond,  as  owing 
to  the  moral  condition  of  the  times,  it  contains 
more  threatenings  and  rebukes  than  promises  of 
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grace  It  is  full  of  the  former  with  respect  to 
Israel.  The  latter  are  found  with  respect  to  the 
theocracy,  besides  in  many  scattered  passages, 
especially  in  ch.  xxx.-xxxiii.  With  respect  to 
the  heathen  nations  both  are  found  especially  in 
ch.  xlvi.-li.  It  is  understood  that  the  prophet 
was  not  actually  to  destroy  and  to  build,  but 
only  by  word,  whioh  as  spoken  by  God  involves 
the  certainty  of  the  accomplishment.  Analogous 
modes  of  expression  are  found  in  Gen.  xlix.  6; 
Isa.  vi.  10;  Ezek.  xxxii.  18;  xliii.  3;  Hos.  vi. 
6*  Rev.  xi.  5. — Comp.  Jer.  v.  14;  xxiii.  29. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  There  is  a  vocatio  immediata ,  which  is  how¬ 
ever  restricted  to  the  bearers  of  the  prophetic 
and  apostolic  office.  We  know  of  no  prophet 
who  was  chosen  and  called  by  man  to  be  a  pro* 
phet.  Aaron  and  Elisha  are  only  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions.  Comp.  Exod.  iv.  14-16,  27 ;  1  Kings 
xix.  16.  The  apostles  also  were  all  called  im¬ 
mediately  by  our  Lord:  Matt.  iv.  18-22;  x.  1 ; 
John  i.  87 ;  Acts  ix. ;  Gal.  i.  1,  11  sqq.  Since 
then  this  vocatio  immediata  or  extraordinaria  is  for 
those  servants  and  instruments,  of  which  the 
Lord  will  make  use  “ad  fundandam  ecclesiam 
all  those  who  wish  to  bear  office  in  the  church 
already  founded  must  be  called  thereto  rite ,  i.  e. 
by  the  human  organ  authorized  for  this  purpose. 
(Con/.  August.,  Art.  XIV.)  Comp.  Budde,  Inslit, 
theol.  dogm.  L.  V .,  cap.  IV.,  {  4. — Turretin. 
Inst,  theol .  elenckt ,  Loc.  XVIIL,  Qumst.  23. 

2.  The  free  creative  act  of  the  personal  God, 

who  prepares  and  forms  His  instruments  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  idea  even  in  the  womb,  contradicts 
both  the  mechanical  idea  of  development,  and  a 
one-sided  traducianism. — It  is  simply  remarked, 
that  Catholic  theologians  (see  Corn,  a  Lapide), 
in  order  to  obtain  analogies  for  the  immaculate 
conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  would  conclude 
from  ver.  6  that  Jeremiah  was  oonceived  without 
original  sin.  Neumann  understands  yHEfapn  of 
a  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  Jeremiah 
even  before  his  birth.  Comp,  on  the  other  hand 
Hofmann,  Sckrtftbeweis ,  1,  S.  65.  does  not 

primarily  signify  to  be  pure  or  holy,  but  to  be 
separated  from  a  common  to  some  special  pur¬ 
pose.  The  idea  of  purity,  whether  physical, 
ceremonial  or  moral,  was  originated  by  that  of 
such  separation.  When,  therefore,  Jehovah  de¬ 
clares  that  He  had  sanctified  the  prophet  before 
his  birth,  the  meaning  is  not  that  He  had  cleansed 
him  from  the  pollution  of  original  sin,  or  that 
He  had  regenerated  him  by  His  Spirit,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  that  He  had  separated  him 
in  His  eternal  counsel  to  the  work  id  which  he 
was  to  be  engaged.”  Henderson.  So  Calvin. 
— “In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  Jeremiah, 
who  was  sanctified  from  his  mother’s  womb,  and 
was  known ,  t.  e.  loved ,  by  God  before  he  was  con¬ 
ceived  and  was  made  a  prophet  to  the  Nations, 
was  a  figure  of  Christ,  who  was  loved  by  the 
Father  from  the  beginning  ....  and  who  was 
the  Prophet  of  all  Nations  ....  (see  S.  Jerome 
here  and  comp.  S.  Cyprian  c.  Judseos ,  I.  21 ;  S. 
Ambrose,  in  Ps.  43,  and  Oriqen  Homil.  1,  in 
Jer.).  8.  Jerome  says :  *  Certe  nullum puto  sane - 
tiorem  Jercmia,  qui  virgo  propheta ,  sanctificatusque 


in  utcro ,  ipso  nomine  prmfigurat  Dominum  Salvato- 
rem.f  S.  Jerome  (who  is  regarded  as  a  saint 
and  as  a  great  doctor  of  the  church,  by  the 
Church  of  Rome)  could  not  have  written  these 
words  \f  he  had  known  anything  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  Ti.  e.  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  sinlessness)  of  the  Blessea  Virgin,  which 
is  now  enforced  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  an 
article  of  faith  necessary  to  everlasting  salva¬ 
tion.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  The  divine  call  involves,  1.  with  respect  to 
the  called,  (a)  the  duty,  to  discharge  the  com¬ 
mission  received  without  shyness  or  fear  of  man, 
and  without  regard  to  his  own  weakness,  ( b )  the 
privilege  of  the  divine  protection  and  assistance, 
and  of  certain  success  in  his  work ;  2.  with  re¬ 
spect  to  those  for  whose  sake  the  divine  com¬ 
mission  is  given,  (c)  the  duty  of  believing  obedi¬ 
ence,  (b)  the  certain  prospect  of  the  realization 
of  the  threatenings  or  promises  addressed  to 
them.  —  Zinzendorf  (tl  Jeremiah  a  preacher  of 
righteousness”  S.  6  of  the  Berlin  Ed.  of  1830) 
remarks  on  ver.  10:  “A  general  promise  which 
is  addressed  not  to  court  preachers  and  general 
superintendents  and  suoh  like  only,  in  their  ex¬ 
tended  dioceses,  but  city  and  village  pastors  may 
a  major i  ad  minus ,  safely  conclude  that  it  will 
apply  also  to  their  rooting  out  and  pulling  down, 
building  and  planting.  Only  [be]  faithful !  only 
faithful  1” — I  note  that  some  have  sought  to  de¬ 
rive  from  ver.  9  a  proof  of  verbal  inspiration, 
hence  Starke  remarks :  “  Those  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  Himself  who  attribute  to  Jeremiah  a 
rude  style  and  solecisms,  as  Abarbanel,  Jerome, 
CuNiBUS  ( De  Rep.  ebr .  III.,  7)  have  done,” — fur¬ 
ther  that  Pope  Innocent  III.,  founded  on  ver. 
10  his  claim  to  the  primacy  over  civil  rulers. 
Comp.  Decret.  L.  I.  Tit,  83,  cap.  sollicite  (Forster). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  This  passage  may  be  suitably  employed  on 
the  tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  It  is  also  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  Ordination  and  Installation 
sermons. 

2.  The  Lord  never  allows  His  Church  to  lack 
the  strength  which  time  and  place  demand.  Qe 
need  not  seek  this  or  wait  for  it.  He  makes  it. 
As  the  Lord  elsewhere  chose  that  which  was 
foolish,  weak  and  base  in  the  sight  of  the  world 
(1  Cor.  i.  19-29;  Matt.  xi.  26;  John  vii.  48;  Jaa. 
ii.  6),  so  now  he  chooses  one  who  to  himself  and 
others  appears  too  young.  It  is  not  always  the 
greybeard  that  is  wanted  (Forster).  When  God 
gives  office  He  gives  also  understanding. — It 
would  be  presumptuous  to  begin  a  great  work  in 
one’s  own  strength.  It  is  natural  that  in  view 
of  a  great  and  difficult  task  one  should  at  first 
be  afraid.  (Ambrose,  De  officiis  ministrorum ,  1,66: 
“  Moyses  el  Hicremias ,  elect  i  a  Domino ,  ut  or  anil  a 
Dei  prsedicarent  populo ,  quod  poterant  per  gratiam, 
ezeusabant  per  verecundiam.”)  But  it  would  also 
be  wrong  if  from  pusillanimous  despondency  or 
love  of  ease,  one  should  take  no  heed  to  an  evi¬ 
dent  call  of  God. 

u  Mark,  0  my  soul,  God’s  word  to  thee, 

And  go  at  Christ's  command, 

Where’er  He  draws  thee  hasten  on. 

When  He  detains  thee,  stand,”  etc. 

“  The  word  and  glory,  Lord  divine, 

Not  oars,  0  Christ,  but  all  are  Thine, 
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Grant  then  Thy  gracious  aid  to  those, 

Who  sweetly  on  Thy  word  repose.” 

rSic.  Sklnkkkbe,  in  the  hymn,  41  Abide  with  us, 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  etc.,  ver.  7). — Since  the 
cause  \s  not  ours,  but  the  Lord’s,  and  we  hare 
not  undertaken  it  ip  our  own  strength,  but  in 
obedience  to  His  command,  it  devolves  upon  the 
Lord  to  protect  His  cause  and  His  servant. — 
Where  one  receives  an  office  from  the  Lord  and 
conducts  it  according  to  the  Lord’s  purpose  and 
in  His  Spirit,  there  the  Lord  Himself  is  present 
with  shield  and  spear,  that  is,  with  weapons  of 
defence  and  offence. — The  word  of  tho  Lord  even 
in  the  mouth  of  the  humblest  of  His  servants,  is 
a  hammer  which  breaks  the  rock  in  pieces,  and 
no  rock  is  too  hard  or  too  high  for  it. — The  work 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  It  must  1.  be  per¬ 
formed  by  men,  whom  the  Lord  prepares  and 
sends.  It  is  2.  a  difficult  and  dangerous  work. 
But  3.  rich  iu  success  and  reward. — The  office  to 
which  the  Lord  appoints  is  1.  for  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  His  will, — needs,  2.  the  means 
which  the  Lord  Himself  provides. 

8.  Stabke  : — 44  He  who  is  called  by  the  Lord 
to  the  office  of  preacher  becomes  indeed  a  sacri¬ 
fice  and  instrument  of  God,  in  that  he  regards 
only  God’s  will  and  command,  and  must  without 
exception  and  without  Belf-conceit  do  and  pro¬ 
claim  that  which  the  Lord  commands  him  to  do 
and  preach. — Since  the  anger  of  God  against 
sin  and  the  punishment  which  will  certainly  fol¬ 
low  has  to  be  declared  to  whole  kingdoms,  a 
preacher  must  set  their  sins  and  the  anger  of 
God  awakened  thereby,  before  governors  as  well 
as  subjects ,  the  high  as  well  as  the  low. — A 


teacher  in  view  of  gross  corruption  mast  not 
proceed  softly ;  he  must  break  down,  root  out, 
pull  up  and  destroy. — When  a  teacher  has  by  the 
Law  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Satan  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  he  must  seek  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  therein  by  the  Gospel.” 

Prophets  nascitur  non  Jit — A  man  is  not  edu - 
cated  unto  a  prophet ,  but  originally  formed  for  the 
office. — Samuel  declared  a  message  from  God  to 
Eli  when  he  was  a  little  child.  Note,  God  can; 
when  He  pleases,  make  children  prophets  and 
ordain  strength  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck - 
lings. — If  God  do  not  deliver  His  ministers  from 
trouble,  it  is  to  the  same  effect  if  He  support  them 
under  their  trouble. — Earthly  princes  are  not 
wont  to  go  along  with  their  ambassadors,  but 
God  goes  along  with  those  whom  He  sends.” 
Henry. — 44You  need  not  fear  their  faces — the 
thing  that  timid  young  men  are  most  wont  to 
fear.  Think  only  that  the  Lord  God  is  with 
you,  and  let  His  presenoe  be  your  joy  and 
strength.”  Cowles. — Nothing  can  sustain  the 
prophet  in  HU  outward  and  inward  conflicts  but 
the  assurance  of  his  divine  calling. — Maurici 
says:  44 If  Jeremiah  had  fancied  that  he  was  a 
prophet  because  there  was  in  him  a  certain  apti¬ 
tude  for  uttering  divine  discourses  and  foreseeing 
calamities,  who  can  tell  the  weariness  and  loath¬ 
ing  which  he  would  have  felt  for  his  task  when 
it  led  to  no  seeming  result,  except  the  dislike  of 
all  against  or  for  whom  it  was  exercised, — still 
more  when  the  powers  and  graces  which  were 
supposed  to  be  the  qualifications  for  it,  became 
consciously  feeble.”— -S.  R.  A.] 


b.  The  Visions,  Rehearsal  and  Programme. 


Chap.  I.  11-16. 

11  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me,  saying,  Jeremiah, 

12  'wYtat  Beest  thou  ?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  [wakeful]  rod  of  an  almond  tree.  Then 
said  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me,  Thou  hast  well  [rightly]  seen,  for  I  will  hasten 

1R  \be  wakeful  (Germ.,  wacker)  concerning]  my  word,  to  perform  it.  And  the 
word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me  the  [a]  second  time,  saying,  What 
geest  thou?  And  I  said,  I  see  a  seething  [boiling]  pot,  and  the  face  thereof  is 

14  toward  [from]  the  north.  Then  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Out  of  the 
north  an  evil  [calamity]  shall  break  forth  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land. 

15  For  lo,  I  will  call  all  the  families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  ;  and  they  shall  come,  and  they  shall  set  every  one  his  throne  [seat]  at 
the  entering  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  walls  thereof  round 

16  about,  and  against  all  the  cities  of  Judah.  Ana  I  will  utter  my  judgments  against 
them1  touching  [for]  all  their  wickedness,  who*  [because  they]  have  forsaken  me, 
and  have  burned*  incense  [sacrifice]  unto  other  gods,  and  worshipped  the  works4 
of  their  own  hands. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  10.— The  form  DD^K  for  DPH  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  35 ;  iv.  12 ;  xii.  1.  Comp.  Naxokiab.  Or.  }  55,  3,  Am*. 

•  T  T  • 

*  Ver.  10. — before  'JOTJ?  refers  to  the  suffix  in  DJJJHt  *ad  since  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  explicative,  introducing  a 
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more  particular  definition  of  HJH.  we  may  translate  it  by:  that,  that  namely.  Moreover  HjH  here  refers  to  tho  same 
expression  in  ver.  14. 

*  Ver.  lU.-nOjTV  This  Piel  is  frequently  synonymous  with  the  Hiphil  “VQpn.  (Comp.  1  Kings  iii.  3 ;  xi.  8  with 

xxii.  44;  2  Kings  xxii.  17  with  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25  Chethibh)  in  the  wider  sense  of  offering  in  general.  (Comp.  Giur  in  toe.)— 
That  Jeremiah  also  uses  the  Piel  in  the  wider  sense  seems  to  follow  from  the  fact  that  ho  uses  it  almost  exclusively,— every 
where  indeed  with  the  exception  of  two  places  (xxxiii.  18 ;  xlviii.  35),  where  it  was  proper  to  use  the  official  terminus  tech- 
nicus.  Put  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  Piel  in  Jeremiah  has  the  wider  meaning  in  consea uence  of  a  grammatical  confusion 
of  the  Uiphil  with  the  Piel,  or  of  a  rhetorical  denominatio  a  potiort. 

4  Ver.  16.—' the  plural,  is  found  again  only  xliv.  8,  the  singular  xxv.  6, 7 ;  xxxii.  30 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  17 ;  coil.  2  Chron. 


and  expressly  excludes  the  idea  of  an  almond 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  general  this  section  is  the  continuation  of 
Jeremiah’s  induction  into  the  prophetic  offioe, 
commenced  in  the  previous  section.  This  con> 
tinuation  consists  in  this,  that  the  Lord  at  once 
causes  the  prophet  to  make  a  little  trial  or  exer¬ 
cise  in  prophetic  vision,  in  which  he  shows  him 
not  only  the  manner ,  but  the  main  purport  of  the 
prophetio  vision  and  announcement,  i.  e.  the  pro¬ 
gramme  in  outline  of  his  prophetio  ministry. 
The  two  sections  thus  stand  in  the  closest  reci¬ 
procal  relation.  Whether  we  are  to  assume  an 
interval  of  time  between  them,  is  not  clear  from 
the  text,  which  however  does  not  forbid  the  sup¬ 
position  of  a  very  brief  interim. 

Ver.  11.  Moreover  .  .  .  rod  of  an  almond 
tree.  The  question,  “What  seest  thou?”  is 
found  not  only  here,  in  ver.  13  and  xxiv.  8,  but 
also  in  Amos  yii.  8 ;  viii.  2 ;  Zech.  iv.  2 ;  v.  2. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  inquirer  to  assure  himself 
that  the  person  addressed  has  rightly  seen,  which 
thus  presupposes  a  certain  difficulty,  as  well  as 
importance,  in  seeing  correctly.  Apart  from  the 
objective  difficulty  of  always  perceiving  the  ob¬ 
ject  shown,  whioh  we  meet  with,  ex.  yr.,  in  Amos 
viii.  2;  Zech.  v.  2;  the  subjective  ability  of  be¬ 
holding  visions,  the  seeing  power  of  the  inner 
eye,  as  it  were,  had  to  be  tested.  IpJSf  is  the 
almond  (Gen.  xliii.  11;  Num.  xvii.  8;  Eccles.  xii. 
6).  The  word  comes  from  1p2f,  vigilavit .  What 
the  cock  is  among  domestio  animals  the  almond 
is  among  trees.  It  awakes  first  from  the  sleep 
of  winter:  “ floret  omnium  prima  mense  Januario , 
Martio  vero  poma  maturat ,”  says  Puny,  Hist.  Nat. 
L.  XVI.  c.  25. — The  LXX  have  flatcTr/ptav  Kapvtvqv, 
baculum  nuceum .  It  is  questionable  whether  by 
this  they  wished  to  designate  a  nut-tree-staff 
(with  a  hint  at  the  sweet  kernel  in  a  bitter  shell, 
as  Theodoret  and  Ambrose  suppose,  the  latter 
in  Epist.  ad  Mareellinam  sororemt  the  41st  in  the 
Bened.  Ed.).  For,  according  to  Heracmus 
Ephesius  ( Kdpva  etcdXovv  ml  rag  apvydd?MCt  etc .), 
Hesychius  ( Kapvaq-  apvySdXa^  ml  Katrrdvov^\  and 
others  (see  Drusius  ad  h.  1.  efr.  Passow  :  mpvov , 
every  kind  of  nut ),  paicrypia  mpvtvrj  may  also  mean 
an  almond-tree-staff,  as  the  LXX  also  translate 

Gen.  xxx.  87,  H1?  *7pD  by  /xS/Jdof  Kopvtvy  (H1? 
is  however  the  proper  word  in  Hebrew  and  the 
dialects  for  almond-tree.  See  Arnold  in  Hrr- 
eoo,  Real-Enc.y  Art.  3fandelbaum)i  and  in  Gen. 
xliii.  11,  at  least  tho  Cod.  Vatic,  has  icdpva  for 
DHp.tf ,  while  the  Cod.  Alex,  renders  this  word  by 
dpvydaka. — But  although  the  language  allows  the 
meaning  of  “  almond  ”  for  IpEf,  it  has  not  been 

universally  admitted  here.  Buoenhaoen,  ex.  gr . 
translates  baculum  alacrem  or  virgam  vigilantem , 


tree.  For  in  another  reference  he  makes  this 
remarkable  declaration;  “  Qui  in  hebraico  nunc 
superstitiosius  sua  puncta  (guse  tamen  sciunt  olim 
non  fuisse)  seguuntur ,  faciunt  hoc  loco :  baculum 
amygdalinum.  Sed  si  hoc  placet  ipsis%  cur  non 
postea  faciunt  etiam  sic:  bene  vidisti,  quia  ego 
amygdalabor  ad  verbum  meum  }i  Most  commenta¬ 
tors  admit  the  idea  of  “  almond-tree  ”  in  IpEf. 
they  differ  only  in  this  that  some  express  this  idea 
in  the  translation  as  that  which  is  in  reality  the 
only  one  befitting  the  word,  while  the  others  for 
the  sake  of  the  similarity  with  the  following 
Ipjtf  prefer  the  radical  signification  ( vigilare ). 
The  latter  again  are  distinguished  into  those  who 
take  lpU7=lptf  in  the  substantive  sense,  “watch¬ 
man  ”  (so  Calvin  :  b  a  cuius  vigilis;  CEcolampad.  : 
the  watchman  club),  and  those  who  retain  the 
adjectival  signification  ( vigilans,  alacer). — The 
endeavor  to  recommend  the  latter  meaning  by 
the  explanation,  “  virga  viglians  pro  mmaci ,  in- 
cumbente ,  instar  deslricti  gladii  vtbrata**  (Zwingli) 
is  wrecked  on  the  difficulty  of  a  rod  alone,  with¬ 
out  an  arm  to  raise  it  or  an  object  over  which  it 
is  held,  being  recognized  as  vigilans.  If  on  the 
other  hand  the  staff  be  recognized  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  as  an  almond-tree  staff,  not  only  is  this  ex¬ 
plicable  but  the  subsequent  explanation  is  con. 
nected  easily  and  naturally  with  the  idea  of  an 
almond-tree.  Ewald  has  made  the  thought 
clear  by  the  translation;  A  watch-staff  of  elder, 
for  I  will  watch,  etc. — Theodoret  says,  long-suf¬ 
fering  is  a  sleep  (Ps.  xliv.  24 ;  lxxviii.  65)  ; 
watchfulness  for  vengeance  an  awaking.  That 
He  will  not.  sleepily  delay,  but  will  be  fresh  and 
watchful  to  own  by  speedy  fulfilment  the  word 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  His  prophet, — this  is 
what  God  says  to  the  fearful,  hesitating  Jeremiah 
for  his  comfort  and  encouragement.  But  is 

Ipjy  bpO  a  branch  with  twigs  and  leaves,  or  a 
stick  stripped  of  leaves,  such  as  is  used  for 
walking  with  or  striking  ?  Many,  like  Starkb 
and  Rosenmueller,  favor  the  former  view. 
They  appeal  to  the  circumstance  that  otherwise 
the  staff  would  not  be  recognized  as  from  an 
almond-tree.  Others,  as  Kimchi,  Vatable,  Seb. 
Schmid,  Venbma,  Gaab,  decide  for  the  latter, 
being  only  not  agreed  whether  the  staff  is  to  be 
understood  os  being  a  pilgrim’s  staff,  a  shepherd' a 
staff,  or  a  stick  for  beating.  I  accept  the  latter 
view,  and  take  the  staff  to  be  a  threatening  rod 
of  castigation,  for  the  following  reasons:  1. 

Although  Gesenius  and  Fcerst  derive  bpO  from 
the  root  ^p3  which  in  Ethiopic,  Arabio  and  Syriac 
has  the  meaning  of  “  to  sprout,  shoot  forth,”  the 
word  in  Hebrew  never  has  the  signification  of  a 
fresh,  green,  leafy  branch  (not  even  m  Jeremiah 
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xlviii.  17,  which  passage  is  adduced  by  Fuerst), 
but  always  that  of  a  stick  or  staff,  and  therefore 
agrees  at  least  in  signification  with  baculus , 
Pmmfpia.  The  Hebrew  expressions  for  a  fresh 
branch  are  HOD  (Ezek.  xix.  11  sqq.), 

2.  The  connection  requires  that  an 
instrument  of  chastisement  be  meant.  The  ex¬ 
positors  have  pointed  with  justice  to  the  climax: 
rod — boiling  pot.  *•  Qui  noluermt  percutiente  virga 
emendari,  mittentur  in  ollam  aneam  atque  succen- 
sam ”  says  Jbbomi.  But  a  leafy  branch  is  not 
an  instrument  of  punishment. — The  objection 
that  the  prophet  would  not  then  be  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  recognize  the  staff  as  from  an  almond- 
tree  is  unfounded.  He  might  be  able  to  do  this 
even  if  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  a  dry 
almond-tree  was  shown  him.  To  distinguish 
between  different  kinds  of  dry  wood  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  half-informed  man.  We  must  imagine 
a  staff  stripped  indeed  of  leaves  and  adapted  for 
striking,  but  yet  fresh,  unbarked  and  sappy. 
8ince  it  is  just  in  its  being  fresh  and  full  of  Bap 
that  the  point  lies,  we  may  certainly  presume 
that  it  was  an  almond  rod  in  this  stage  that  was 
shown  to  the  prophet.  Perhaps  the  recognition 
was  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  the 
yision  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  sap  had  just 
commenced  to  flow  in  the  almond  tree. 

Ver.  12.  Then  said  Jehovah  ...  to  per¬ 
form  it.  Venema  remarks  on  this  verse: 
41  Visum  to  tendit ,  ut  propheta  experimentum  turn 
aptitudmis  ad  munus  propketicum  caper et. — Bent 
vidisti :  capax  trgo  ei  visionum  propheticarum” 
There  seems  to  be  some  truth  in  this.  In  the 
other  passages  where  the  formula,  What  seest 
thou?  occurs  it  is  without  the  Thou  hast 
well  seen  of  confirmation.  When  it  is  here  said 
to  Jeremiah  after  his  first  vision  there  is  certainly 
something  encouraging  in  the  fact,  and  it  may 
not  incorrectly  be  referred  to  the  apprehension 
of  incapacity  expressed  by  the  prophet  in  ver.  6. 
At  the  same  time  it  corroborates  what  has  been 
remarked  on  Iptf.  If  it  were  a  leafy  twig, 
thou  hast  well  seen  appears  to  be  superfluous, 
for  there  would  have  been  no  skill  in  distin¬ 
guishing  it — I  will  be  wakeful,  tic.  Comp, 
xxxi.  28,  where  the  Lord  refers  expressly  to 
this  passage.  The  paronomasia  is  the  same  as 
between  JHpand  yp  (Am.  viii.  2). — Observe  that 
we  have  *^31  and  not  The  word  which 

the  prophet  has  to  proclaim  is  that  of  Ood,  who 
will  not  allow  His  own  word  to  be  dishonored. 
The  prophet  need  not  be  anxious  either  about  its 
impression  on  the  hearts  of  men  or  about  the 
verification  of  his  threatenings  and  promises; 
both  will  verify  themselves.  Comp.  Heb.  ii.  I  ; 
Isa.  lv.  11. 

Yer.  13.  And  the  word  .  .  .  from  the 
north.  This  second  vision  is  closely  related 
to  the  first,  both  as  to  form  and  matter,  we  are 
therefore  not  to  suppose  a  long  pause  between 
them.  In  form  this  vision  is  like  the  first,  but 
in  matter  it  forms  a  climax,  since,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  the  boiling  pot  in  relation  to  the  simple 
rod  of  castigAtion  appears  to  be  an  emblem  of 
an  extreme  fury  of  anger.  There  is  also  a  pro¬ 
gress  here,  in  that  the  second  vision,  with  the 
explanation  attached,  plainly  expresses  why,  how 


and  by  whom  the  judgment  should  be  inflicted 
upon  Judah.  Thus  far  vers.  13-16  present  an 
outline  of  the  whole  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  for 
the  whole  book  is  no  more  than  a  development 
of  the  great  thought  here  expressed:  Judgment 
upon  Judah  by  a  people  comiug  from  the  north ; 
and  the  consolatory  portions  are  but  exceptions, 
like  single  rays  of  light  in  the  prevailing  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  picture. — A  boiling  pot,  etc.  Ety- 
mologioally  it  is  a  pot  blown  upon ,  t.  e.,  a  pot 
brought  to  boiling  by  blowing  the  fire.  Comp. 
nt£)l  "W1  Job  xli.  11.  The  idea  of  Brenz,  that 

“  T 

TD  is  here  to  be  taken  as  =  spina  (spina,  qua  in 
die  irse  Domini  ab  igne  hujus  succenditur)  is  refuted 
by  the  singular.  We  should  then  expect  D'TD. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  13;  Hos.  ii.  8;  Nah.  i.  10; 
Eccles.  vii.  6,  in  which  place  the  word  is  used  in 
both  meanings.  The  seething  pot  is  an  emblem 
among  the  Arabs  of  warlike  fury.  Comp.  Rosen- 
muellrr,  ad.  h.  1.  Most  expositors  understand  by 
the  pot  here  the  theocracy.  The  Chaldeans  are 
then  the  fire  inflamed  to  a  violent  heat,  which 
boils  the  Jews  in  the  pot  (comp.  Ezek.  xi.  3,  7,  11 ; 
xxii.  20),  and  that  which  foams  over  is  the  in¬ 
habitants  driven  out  of  the  holy  land.  So,  ex.  gr., 
says  (Ecolampadius  :  44  Hierusalem  olla  vcl  lebeti 
comparatnr  ( ussgesotten  Ilaffen )  in  qua  carnales 
homines  per  ignem  coquantur ,  ut  quasi  spuma  ebulli - 
antur  per  fervorem.”  But  they  have  boen  led  by 
the  general  similarity  of  these  passnges  in  Eze¬ 
kiel  to  overlook  the  difference.  There  the  pot, 
with  the  flesh  in  it  and  that  which  is  to  come  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  the  fire,  are  expressly  distin¬ 
guished  from  each  other.  In  reference  to  our 
passage  Venema  has  correctly  remarked  :  “Nihil 
hie  de  i gne,  nihil  de  folle  et  stifflalione  aliunde  orla  ; 
simpliciter  memoratur  olla  sufflata ,  qua  est  olla  in 
tumor em  erecta  et  effervescent.”  And  the  prophet 
certainly  sees  nothing  more  than  a  pot  boiling 
and  foaming  from  the  north.  So  that  this  itself 
is  presented  as  the  instrument  of  the  severer 
punishment,  and  therefore  symbolizes  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  So  Buqenhagen  (“ olta  malum  per  Chal- 
daos  et  Assyrios  Judseis  paratum ”),  Venema  (“olla 
representat  regnum  Chaldseum  sub  Nebucadnezare  et 
vasta  molimina  coquens ,  et  summe  stse  efferent ,  simul 
xratum  et  ad  omnia  absorbenda  par  alum”).  With 
the  opposite  view  of  the  pot  is  closely  connected 
the  incorrect  interpretation  of  HltoV  ’IDO  V1D*. 
If  we  understand  by  the  pot  the  Jewish  people, 
and  imagine  this  placed  over  a  burning  fire, 
which,  though  not  expressly  mentioned,  we  as¬ 
sume  to  be  tho  Chaldeans,  then  it  is  natural  to 
view  DOD  as  the  side  of  the  pot  turned  towards 
the  fire.  But  it  is  not  the  side  turned  towards 
the  fire,  but  towards  the  prophet.  For  in  the 
first  place  in  the  vision  there  is  no  fire,  so  that 
DOD  could  denote  only  the  front  of  tho  pot,  sup¬ 
posing  it  had  one.  It  would,  secondly,  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  that  the  pot  (or  kettle,  as  some 
translate)  had  a  side  which  could  be  expressly 
marked  as  the  front.  Thirdly,  if  the  opposite 

view  were  correct  we  should  read  ’ID  not 
•2  'IDE.  For  the  prophet  certainly  sees  the  pot 
from  his  standpoint  as  in  the  north.  If  now  we 
say  that  the  pot  was  placed  against  a  fire  burn¬ 
ing  on  its  northern  side,  the  prophet  from  his 
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southern  standpoint  would  certainly  be  unable 
to  see  the  side  towards  the  fire.  I  know  that 
frequently  in  Hebrew  the  terminus  a  quo  is  put 
where  we  should  use  the  terminus  in  quo  or  in 
quem  (comp.  Nabgelsb.  Heb.  Gram.y  2d  Ed.,  S. 
228),  but  this  mode  of  expression  is  applicable 
only  when  the  object  in  question  presents  itself 
from  just  that  point,  at  which  it  is  according  to 
our  conception  of  it  or  towards  which  it  is  mov¬ 
ing.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  side 
turned  away  from  the  prophet  and  not  visible  to 
him  would  be  designated  as  that  which  is  pre¬ 
senting  itself  to  him  (from  the  north).  We 
therefore  take  D'J3  as  the  side  turned  towards 

•T 

and  displayed  to  the  prophet,  whence  according 
to  a  frequent  idiom  fcomp.  Num.  viii.  2  ;  Ex. 
xxviii.  25 ;  Ex.  xl.  44)  it  is  designated  as  the 
face  of  the  pot,  and  on  this  account  also  no  fur¬ 
ther  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  it.  It  is  merely 
the  visible  side  as  opposed  to  the  invisible ;  and 
we  therefore  translate  simply  “and  it  looks  from 
the  north.”  The  He  locale  in  TIJBY,  as  in  several 
cases  after  prepositions,  does  not  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  direction  more  definitely,  Isa.  xv.  10,  21, 

712.233  and  7lS23D  Jer.  xxvii.  16,  but  here  as  in 

t  :  v  "  tyt* 

TlVS  appears  to  have  lost  its  significance  as  a 
particle  and  to  be  in  transition  to  a  mere  pho¬ 
netic  substantive  termination. 

Ver.  14.  Then.  Jehovah  said  .  .  .  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land.  From  the  north  is  a 
general  and  indefinite  expression,  and  it  remains 
so  to  the  prophet  until  a  great  historical  event 
renders  it  sharply  defined.  Until  the  battle  of 
Carchemish  a  people  from  the  north  only  is 
spoken  of  (iv.  6;  vi.  1,  22;  x.  22),  after  the 
battle  this  people  appears  distinctly  as  the  Chal¬ 
deans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (xxv.  9,  etc).  This 
settles  the  question  whether  by  this  northern 
nation  the  Chaldeans  or  Scythians  were  meant. 
All  the  older  expositors  held  the  former  view. 
After  Eichhorn’s  example  (Heb.  Proph.  II.  9), 
Von  Bohlen  (Gen.  S.  165),  Dahler  (Jirtmie  II. 
81),  Ewald  (Proph.  d.  A.  B.  1,  S.  361,  873;  II., 
S.  9;  Gesch.  Isr.  III.  892),  Bertheau  (Gesch. 
d.  Isr.  S.  361),  Hitzig  and  others  in  general, 
as  Rosch  says  (Zeitschr.  d.  morg .  Ges.  XV.,  S. 
636)  “pretty  nearly  all  exegetical  authorities,” 
maintain  the  latter.  Without  wishing  to  oppose 
that  which  Adolph  Strauss  (  Vatt.  Zepharyse ,  S. 
XV.),  Tholuck  (Die  Proph.  u.  ihre  Weiss. ,  S.  94), 
and  Graf  (D.  proph.  Jer.  erkldrt ,  S.  16)  have 
urged  in  favor  of  the  older  view,  especially  from 
the  circumstance  that,  the  incursion  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  was  made  at  least  five  years  before  the 
publio  appearance  of  our  prophet,  I  am  still 
of  opinion,  that  Jeremiah  could  have  had  neither 
the  Scythians,  nor  the  Chaldeans,  nor  any  other 
people  definitely  in  mind.  He  saw  only  this 
much,  that  a  northern  people  would  visit  Judah 
as  the  rod  of  divine  discipline.  What  people 
this  would  be,  or  rather  what  people  all  the 
families  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
would  unite  under  their  leadership,  he  knew  not. 
He  learned  this  first,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  decisive  turn  given  by  the  battle  of  Car¬ 
chemish.  We  shall  see  when  we  come  to  con¬ 
sider  the  respective  passages  that  where  he 
characterizes  this  unknown  people  more  particu- 


I  larly  (comp.  iv.  11;  v.  16;  vi.  22;  x.  22;  xiiL 
I  20)  his  description  Buits  the  Chaldeans,  and  that 
afterwards  when  he  names  them  (ch.  xxv.)  he  is 
not  conscious  of  correcting  an  error.  Comp. 
Graf,  S.  17,  etc. — We  thus  come  to  the  question, 
how  can  Jeremiah  call  the  Chaldeans  a  northern 
people,  since  Babylon  lay  to  the  east  or  south¬ 
east  of  Palestine  ?  We  are  not  to  expect  an  ex¬ 
act  localization  here,  since,  as  we  have  said, 
Jeremiah  has  no  definite  people  in  view.  The 
origin  of  the  Chaldeans  in  the  Koordish  moun¬ 
tains  (J.  D.  Michaelis),  the  extension  of  the 
Babylonian  kingdom  to  the  north  and  the  con¬ 
nection  with  it  of  the  Medes  and  Assyrians 
(CEcolampadiu8,  Grotius,  and  others)  are  not 
to  be  urged  as  reasons  for  this  expression  of  the 
prophet.  He  knows  only  that  they  will  come 
against  Jerusalem  from  the  north  over  Dan  and 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iv.  16;  viii.  16). 
At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  that  these 
enemies  belonged  to  the  dominion  not  of  a  south¬ 
ern,  but  of  a  (in  relation  to  thisl  northern  em¬ 
pire,  for  which  reason,  after  he  had  recognized 
the  Chaldeans,  the  prophet  does  not  cease  to 
designate  them  as  coming  from  the  north  ;  xxv. 
9,  coll.  Ezek.  xxvi.^  7. — Shall  break  forth,  etc. 
Vers.  14-16  contain  the  interpretation  of  the 
second  vision,  ver.  14  giving  its  general  import, 
nnfl  is  used  only  of  the  opening  of  a  closed 
gate,  but  metaleptically  of  the  dismission  or  ex¬ 
clusion  of  what  was  enclosed  by  it,  whether  in 
bonam  partem ,  ex.  gr.  of  prisoners  (Isa.  li.  14; 
Job  xii.  14),  or  in  malam  partem  of  a  calamity, 
as  here.  Zwinoli  remarks  on  this  passage: 
“  hoc  metalepsi  4  aperiri  pro  prodire  1  non  temere 
utuntur  Latini ,  sed  pro  * prodere ’  frequentius .” 
[Henderson  :  “Though  more  to  the  east  than 
to  the  north  of  Judea,  the  Hebrews  always  re¬ 
present  the  Babylonians  as  living  in,  or  coming 
from,  the  north,  partly  because  they  usually  ap¬ 
propriated  the  term  east  to  Arabia  Deserta, 
stretching  from  Palestine  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
partly  because  that  people,  not  being  able  to 
cross  the  desert,  had  to  take  a  northern  route 
when  they  came  against  the  Hebrews,  and  always 
entered  their  country  by  the  northern  frontier.” 
— S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  15.  For  lo .  .  .  the  cities  of  Judah. 
In  this  verse  the  general  idea  71JH  is  more  ex¬ 
actly  defined.  The  calamity  will  consist  in  this 
that  the  Lord  will  call  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
north  against  Judah.  But  all  is  not  to  be  em¬ 
phasized.  It  is  only  meant  that  the  (in  relation 
to  Egypt)  northern  empire  will  come  with  its 
whole  force  upon  Judah.  The  expression  “and 
they  shall  set  every  one  his  throne,”  etc.y  is  very 
variously  explained.  Calvin  understands  it  as 
the  arrangement  for  a  permanent  residence  (“  ut 
consideant  tanquam  domi  suse  ”)  which  is  entirely 
unsuited  to  the  connection.  Others  understand 
by  the  throne  the  seat  of  the  general,  from  which 
orders  are  issued  as  well  as  judgments.  The 
latter  have  been  referred  either  to  the  hostile 
soldiers  (so,  ex.  gr.y  Seb.  Schmid),  or  to  Judah 
(Starke,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  “  describuntur  ut 
assessores  ejus  judicii,  quod  v.  seq.  informatur”). 
The  reference  to  the  hostile  soldiery  does  not 
agree  with  the  context,  the  reference  to  Judah 
is  in  so  far  unsuited  that  a  throne  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  judging  a  city,  is  set  not  before  the  gates, 
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bat  within  the  eonquered  city.  I  therefore  con¬ 
cur  with  Venema,  Rosexmueller,  Maurer  and 
others  in  the  view,  that  the  seat  here  is  only 
a  seat  for  sitting  upon,  and  that  to  sit  down  be¬ 
fore  a  city  is  simply  to  besiege  it,  as  in  Latin 
obsidere,  and  as  the  French  say  mettre  le  siege  de - 
vant  une  ville .  The  phrase  1ND3  BPX  expresses 
that  Jerusalem  will  be  surrounded  by  many  such 
seats.  They  will  be  set  especially  before  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  prepositive,  as  Gen. 

xviii.  1 ;  xix.  11,  etc.)  because  it  is  the  metropo¬ 
lis  and  because  the  siege  is  directed  against  the 
gates,  as  the  approaches  to  it.  From  the  princi¬ 
pal  stations  before  the  gates  of  the  capital  the 
attack  may  be  directed  not  only  against  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  but  against  the  other  cities 
of  the  land. 

Yer.  16.  And  I  will  utter  . .  .  their  own 
hands.  These  words  designate  the  visitation 
threatened  in  the  preceding  verses  as  a  divine 
judgment,  and  name  also  the  guilt  which  has 
brought  such  a  judgment  upon  Judah.  The  ex¬ 
pression  D  HX  D'ODStO  131  signifies  to  discuss 
rights  with  any  one,  L  e.  to  dispute  ( causam  agere) 
between  those  who  have  equal  rights  (Jer.  xii.  1), 
and  partly  as  a  judge  with  the  accused  (iv.  12; 
xxxix.  o).  The  expression  here  has  the  suffix 
of  a  definite  person,  which  signifies  that  the 
case  is  not  one  of  reciprocal  rights,  but  entirely 
of  the  rights  of  the  Lord,  for  the  infraction  oV 
which  the  people  are  here  called  to  account. 

This  discussion  of  the  Lord  with  the  people  is 
not  to  take  place  in  words,  but  by  the  judgment 
announced  in  the  previous  verses.  [4‘The  idea 
conveyed  by  the  LXX  is  somewhat  different,  and 
I  believe  that  it  is  what  the  original  words  mean, 
XaXgou  irpd$  avrovc  perd  icpioeus — I  will  speak  to 
them  with  judgment.  The  original  literally  is, 
4 1  will  speak  my  judgments  to  them;1  tnat  is,  I 
will  not  speak  words  but  judgments. — The  verse 
may  be  thus  rendered — 4  And  I  will  speak  by  my 
judgments  unto  them,*  etc.n  Calvin’s  Comm.  1., 
68.  Tr's  note . — S.  R.  A.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  form  both  of  these  visions  are  objective 
symbols,  in  distinction  from  verbal  symbols  (para¬ 
bles,  tropes,  etc.)  and  from  types.  The  pro¬ 
phetic  element  is  essential  to  the  latter,  but  not 
to  symbols.  The  almond-tree  staff  is  only  an 
objective  expression  of  the  truth  that  the  Lord 
Is  early  awake  to  verify  His  truth.  The  seeth¬ 
ing  pot  also  is  only  an  actual  representation  of 
the  judgment  which  is  threatening  Judah.  The 
circumstance  that  this  is  future  is  not  essential. 
While  the  type  represents  a  future  fact  the  sym¬ 
bol  is  only  the  emblematic  expression  of  a  speech, 
and  may  refer  to  the  present,  the  past  or  the 
future. — It  may  be  remarked  that  the  older  the¬ 


ologians  used  the  expression  theologia  symbolica 
in  a  triple  sense,  (a)  =  theologia  mystica ,  kabba - 
listica  (comp.  Buddb,  Inst.  Dogm.  p  186),  (6)  = 
theology  of  the  confessions  or  creeds,  (c)  as  cor¬ 
relative  to  revelatio  symbolica ,  t.  e.  revelation  im¬ 
parted  by  bodily  signs,  in  opposition  to  revelatio 
simplex ,  which  passes  internally  from  spirit  to 
spirit  (comp.  Budde  S.  25,  etc .,  and  Starke, 
in  loc.). — Concerning  the  Biblical  symbols,  comp. 
Zockler,  Theologia  naturalise,  S.  200.  [Fair- 
bairn’s  Typology ,  passim.  “  Here  is  a  beautiful 
type  of  the  Resurrection,  especially  the  Resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ.  4  Virga  Aaron  quse  putabatur 
emortus ,  in  Resurrections  Domini  floruit  ’  (S.  Je¬ 
rome).”  Wordsworth. — 8.  R.  A.] 

2.  It  may  be  asked  whether  the  alacritas ,  vigi- 
lantia ,  assiduitas ,  dtligentia  Dei  does  not  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  special  quality  in  opposition  to 
the  somnolentia ,  inertia ,  pigritia  of  men.  The  an¬ 
swer  must  be  in  the  negative.  In  the  conception 
of  the  absolute  Spirit,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  absolute  life,  the  material  basis  is  given  for 
this  vigilantia  or  diligentia  as  truly  as  holiness, 
love,  faithfulness,  wisdom  serve  for  the  formal 

ethical  and  intellectual)  basis  :  He  that  keepeth 

srael  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps.  Pst  exxi.  4. 

3.  The  justice  of  God  demands  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  His  wounded  honor  (Isa.  xlii.  8).  The 
divine  wisdom  in  connection  with  omniscience 
selects  the  instruments  and  fixes  the  time  and 
manner  of  the  judgment. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  [On  ver.  12.  “Prophets  have  need  of  good 
eyes;  and  those  that  see  well  shall  be  commended, 
and  not  those  only  that  speak  well.”  M.  Henry. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

God’s  justice  is,  1.  long-suffering:  at  first  it 
uses  only  the  rod  (Rom.  ii.  4) ;  2.  recompensing 
zealously  and  severely :  when  the  gentle  chas¬ 
tisement  is  without  result,  it  becomes  a  consum¬ 
ing  fire  (Ex.  xx.  6;  Ps.  vii.  12;  Heb.  x.  81). 
[Ambrose  on  Ps.  xxxviii.,  quoted  by  Words¬ 
worth. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  [On  ver.  16.  Maurice: — 44 We  perceive  as 
much  from  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  from 
the  history,  that  this  idolatry  has  now  become 
deep  and  radical. — The  state  of  mind  which  was 
latent  in  them  and  which  they  brought  forth  into 
full,  conscious  activity,  is  represented  as  an 
apostate  state ;  not  so  much  an  adoption  of  false 
gods  as  a  denial  of  the  true.  There  is  a  great 
practical  difference  between  the  frivolous,  heart¬ 
less  taste  for  foreign  novelties,  which  was  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  earlier  prophets,  and  the  utter 
incapacity  for  acknowledging  a  God  not  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  senses,  which  Jeremiah  discovers  in 
his  contemporaries.  He  boldly  sets  up  the  faith 
of  the  heathen  as  a  lesson  to  the  Israelites, 
ii.  10,|11.”— S.  R.  A.] 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


e,  Repetition  of  the  Commission  and  Promise  as  the  basis  of  the  impregnable 
defensive  position  of  the  Prophet. 


I.  17-19. 

17  Thou  therefore  gird  up  thy  loins,  and  arise  and  speak  unto  them  all  that  I 
[shall]  command  tnee :  be  not  dismayed  [confounded]  at  their  faces,  lest  I  con- 

18  found  thee  before  them.  For,  behold,  I  have  made  [make]  thee  this  day  a  de- 
fenced  city,  and  an  iron  pillar  and  brazen  walls1  against  the  whole  land,  against* 
the  kings  of  Judah,  against*  the  princes  thereof,  against*  the  priests  thereof  and 

19  against*  the  people  of  the  land.  And  they  shall  [may]  fight  against  thee,  but 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  thee;  for  I  am  with  thee,saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]s 
to  deliver  thee. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  18.— {IIexdersov  :  44  Instead  of  the  plural  JUOh»  « *atU. ,  the  singular  noVl.  wa8,  is  found  in  twelve  of  Di  Rossi's 

MSS. ;  it  has  been  originally  in  seven  more,  and  is  now  in  two  by  correction.  It  is  likewise  In  five  ancient  editions,  and 
occurs  in  the  defective  form  without  the  Vau  in  u  great  number  of  MSS.  and  editions.  The  LXX..  Targ.,  Syr.  and  Vulg. 
all  read  in  the  singular.  This  form  further  commends  itself  on  the  ground  of  its  being  the  less  usual,  but  at  the  same  tim» 
more  appropriate  in  application  to  a  singular  subject,”— 8.  R.  A.] 

1  Ver.  18.— S  is  a  feebler  continuation  of  SjN  Comp.  iiL  17 ;  Ps.  xxxiii.  28.  Nakoelsb.  Gram,  }  112,  8. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  these  concluding  verses  the  general  purport 
of  section  (a)  is  first  repeated:  ver.  17  from 
speak  to  faces,  and  the  conclusion  of  ver  19, 
reproducing  the  conclusion  of  vers.  7  and  8.  On 
the  basis  of  this  promise  (oomp.  For  I  am  with 
thee,  ver.  19),  however,  the  prophet  is  assured, 
in  antithesis  to  the  offensive  position  commanded  in 
vers.  9  and  10,  of  an  equally  strong  defensive 
position,  and  this  is  the  new  and  characteristic 
element  of  this  concluding  section. 

Ver.  17.  Thou  therefore  . .  .  before  them. 
A  summons  to  set  vigorously  to  work.  The  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  must  be  neither  cowardly  nor  sloth¬ 
ful.  The  expression,  44  gird  up  the  loins,”  is 
frequently  used  iu  a  proper  as  well  as  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense;  1  Rings  xviii.  46;  2  Kings  iv.  29; 
ix.  1;  Job  xxxviii.  3;  Eccles.  xxxi.  17;  Luke 
xii.  85;  Eph.  vi.  14;  1  Pet.  i.  18. — Be  not 
dismayed  forms  a  climax  in  relation  to  Be  not 
afraid,  ver.  8,  as  in  Deut.  i.  21 ;  Josh.  x.  25. — 

nnn  and  Jjnrm.  DTTjaO  and  onvo1?  correspond. 
[This  play  upon  words  may  be  expressed  in 
English  thus:  44 Be  not  dumbfounded  before 
them,  lest  thou  be  confounded  before  them.” — 
8.  R.  A.]  Many  commentators  have  hesitated 
at  rendering  the  Hiphil  of  flnn  in  the  primary 
sense  of  44 /rang ere,  to  break  to  pieces.”  They 
have  thought  the  threatening  would  be  too  severe, 
44  trig  endue  erat  animus  persuasions  ineolumifatis 
non  minis  ac  metu  frangendus ,”  says  Schnurrkr 
They  therefore  take  either  |fl  in  a  reduced  and 
grammatically  inadmissible  sense  (Buornhaoen: 
quasi  te  terream ;  Starkr,  44 1  should  terrify 
thee;”  Gbotius:  nee  enim  timers  te  faciam\ 


Schnubrer  supplies  iDKS  =  putans  concessurum 
me  esset  ut  tibi  sit  pereundem ),  or  they  understand 
the  verb  in  the  meaning  which  oertainly  pertains 
to  the  word,  44  to  make  afraid.”  But  what  sense 
is  there  in  this  rendering :  44  Be  not  afraid  be¬ 
fore  them,  lest  I  make  thee  afraid  before  them”? 
((Ecolamp.,  Maurer,  Ewald).  If  the  prophet 
was  afraid  before  his  enemies  he  did  not  need  to 
be  rendered  still  more  so.  I  take  rtHn,  with 
most  commentators,  in  the  sense  frangere ,  can  ter  ere, 
which  it  has  in  the  radical  signification  of  the 
Kal. — to  be  broken  in  pieces ,  crushed  (see  Fuerst), 
and  which  it  undoubtedly  has  in  such  passages 
as  Isa.  ix.  8.  The  threatening  is  not  too  severe. 
Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  44  For  though  I  preach  the 
Gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of :  for  necessity 
is  laid  upon  me ;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel.”  From  this  we  see  that  the  in¬ 
ward  pressure  which  a  man  of  God  feels  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  divine  operation  is  very  strong. 
He  who  should  resist  this  divine  impulse,  like 
Jonah,  would  be  crushed  by  it.  And  it  would  be 
the  just  punishment  of  that  faint-hearted  disdain, 
which  would  reject  such  high  honor  from  a 
miserable  fear  of  man. 

Ver.  18.  For  behold  .  .  .  the  people  of 
the  land.  I  is  emphatic  in  antithesis  to  thou, 
ver.  17.  Thou  gird  up  thy  loins  and  do  thy  part, 
I  will  do  mine,  to  protect  thee.  In  the  words 
44  a  defenoed  city  and  an  iron  pillar  and  braxen 
wall,”  the  prophet  is  assured  that  for  the  difficult 
offensive  commission  whioh  is  given  him  he  will 
receive  a  sufficient  defensive  equipment.  Offence 
and  defence  stand  in  exact  relation  to  each  other. 
Reference  is  afterwards  made  to  this  promise, 
in  xv.  20,  21.  Comp.  Ps.  cv.  15.  —  On  the 
subject-matter  comp.  Matt.  x.  18,  19.— people 
of  the  land.  This  expression  occurs  frequently 
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in  the  sense  of  “  the  common  people  ” :  xxxiv. 
19;  xxxvii.  2;  xliv.  21;  lii.  6;  Exek.  vii.  27, 
Ac.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  later  Rabbinical  usage 
according  to  which  it  signifies  the  “  unlearned 
and  ignorant  ”  (Acts  iY.  13)  comp.  Buxtorf.  Lex 
Robb.  s.  y.  D£. 

Yer.  19.  And  they  shall  fight ...  to  deliver 
thee.  ^3'  with  S  in  the  sense  of  prmvalere,  Gen. 
xzxii.  26;  1  Sam.  xYii.  9;  Obad.  7;  Jer. 
xxxYiii.  22. — For  I  am  with  thee,  comp.  Yer.  8. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  fundamentally  the  same  sin,  to  labor 
in  the  Lord’s  vineyard  without  a  calling,  and 
not  to  be  willing  to  labor  when  one  has  been 
called,  for  in  both  cases  a  man  seeks  his  own,  not 
that  which  is  God’s. 

2.  “  He  who  feArs  nothing  and  hopes  nothing 
may  preach  the  truth.  He  who  is  unequal  to 
either  of  these  two  will  act  more  wisely  for  his 
own  repose  and  more  honorably  for  the  truth,  if 
he  keep  silence.” — Dr.  Leidemit. 

3.  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among 
wolves.  Luke  x.  3 ;  Matt.  x.  16  sqq.  God’s 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness.  2  Cor.  xii.  9. 

4.  Fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body,  but 
are  not  able  to  kill  the  soul.  Rather  fear  Him 
who  can  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  hell. 
Matt.  x.  28.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
Rom.  iL  11 ;  Bph.  Yi.  9;  1  Pet.  i.  17. 


!  HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

'  1.  Duty  and  privilege  of  the  sevants  of  God. 

1.  Their  duty:  (a)  always  to  have  their  loins 
girded,  (6)  to  proclaiir  without  fear  of  man  what¬ 
ever  the  Lord  commands.  2.  Their  privilege: 
— through  the  power  of  God  to  be  obliged  to 
yield  to  no  power  on  earth. 

2.  The  Lord’s  requirements  and  promise  to 
His  servants.  1.  The  requirement,  (a)  to  be  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  His  service,  (b)  to  accomplish 
that  which  is  bidden  without  delay.  2.  The 
promise :  (a)  that  the  Lord  will  be  with  them, 

ib)  that  no  earthly  power  will  conquer  them. 
M.  Henry  :  “  He  must  be  quick — Arise,  and 
ose  no  time  ;  he  must  be  busy — Arise,  and  speak 
unto  them ,  in  season,  out  of  season;  he  must 
be  bold — Be  not  dismayed  at  their  faces. — In  a 
word  he  must  be  faithful;  it  is  required  of 
ambassadors  that  they  be  so.  In  two  things 
he  must  be  faithful.  1.  He  must  speak  all  that 
he  is  charged  with.  He  must  forget  nothing 
— Every  word  of  God  is  weighty.  He  must  con¬ 
ceal  nothing  for  fear  of  offending.  2.  He  must 
speak  to  all  that  he  is  charged  against.  Two 
reasons  why  he  should  do  this.  1.  Because 
he  had  reason  to  fear  the  wrath  of  God,  if  he 
should  be  false.  2.  Because  he  had  no  reason 
to  fear  the  wrath  of  man,  if  he  were  faithful. " 
— S.  R.  A.] 


II.  FIRST  DIVISION. 

The  Passages  relating  to  the  Theooraoy,  Chaps.  II.— XLIV. 

(with  an  appendix,  chap,  xlv.) 

FIRST  SUBDIVISION. 

The  Collection  of  Discourses,  with  Appendices,  Chaps.  II. — XXXV. 

1.  The  First  Discourse. 
chapter  II. 

This  chapter  contains  an  independent  discourse ;  it  does  not,  as  Graf  supposes,  form,  with  chap,  iii.-vi., 
a  connected  whole.  For ,  as  we  shall  show,  chap.  iii.  begins  a  discourse  clearly  arranged  and  complete 
in  itself,  which  would  not  bear  any  addition  either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close.  The  present  dis¬ 
course  is  of  very  general  import,  and  contains  probably  only  the  quintessence  of  several  discourses  made 
before  those  in  chap,  iii.-vi.,  since  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  in  the  course  of  nearly  two  decades 
Jeremiah  only  addressed  this  short  discourse ,  besides  chap,  iii.-vi.,  to  the  people.  The  position  at  the 
beginning,  the  style,  the  non-mention  of  the  Chaldeans  (comp.  rems.  on  xxv.  1),  besides  the  command 
"Go  and  cry  m  the  ears  of  Jerusalem”  (ver.  2),  and  an  intimation  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
time  of  Josiah  (ver.  36,  see  the  Comm. ),  all  point  to  the  commencement  of  Jeremiah's  prophetic  ministry . 
This  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  some  not  obscure  allusions  to  the  flight  of  the  remaining  Jews  to  Egypt 
(vers.  16,  36  and  37 ;  coll,  chaps,  xlii. — xliv).  But  since  Jeremiah,  as  was  remarked  on  i.  2,  proba¬ 
bly  did  not  finish  the  second  writing  out  of  his  book  till  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (xxxvi.  32), 
possibly  not  till  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  it  is  possible  that  he  then  added  to  this  earliest  discourse  some 
allusions  to  the  eventful  journey  to  Egypt.  He  may  have  added  them  to  this  discourse  for  the  reason 
that  it  contained  some  passages,  the  connection  and  purport  of  which  especially  invited  such  allusions 
to  the  emigration  to  Egypt.  Compare  ver.  16,  the  predicted  devastation  so  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  result,  and  ver.  33,  the  mention  of  the  religio-political  errors  of  the  people. 

After  the  introduction  (vers.  1-3),  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  complaint  and  threatening  is  treated  in  four 
tableaux  or  acts ,  the  particular  contents  of  which  may  be  designated  as  follows: 

1.  IsraeVs  infidelity  in  the  light  of  the  fidelity  of  Jehovah  and  the  heathen  (vers.  4-13). 

2.  IsraeVs  punishment  and  its  cause  (vers.  14-19). 

8.  The  lust  of  idolatry :  deeply  rooted,  outwardly  insolent,  faise  at  last  (vers.  20-28). 

4.  Whose  is  the  guilt  ?  (vers.  29-37). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


The  Introduction, 

IL  1-8. 

1.  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  also  unto  me,  saying, 

2.  Go  and  cry  in  the  ears  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehovah ;  I  remember  of  thee, 

The  kindness  of  thy  youth, 

The  love  of  thine  espousals, 

When  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  desert, 

In  a  land  that  was  not  sown. 

3.  Israel  is  a  sanctuary  unto  Jehovah, 

The  first-fruits  of  his  produce : 

All  who  devour  him1  incur  guilt; 

Calamity  will  come  upon  them,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  3. — For  nnKUH  (Comp.  Namxlsb.  Gram.  S.  93,  Anm.)  wine  CodcL  road  It  would  be  natural  to  pro 

nounce  the  consonants  which  has  been  also  done  by  J.  D.  Michaelis  who  refers  the  word  to  K*7  ver. 

2,  but  the  reference  of  the  suffix  to  Jehovah  is  demanded  by  the  connection. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  words  form  the  introduction  both  to  the 
first  discourse  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  whole 
of  Jeremiah's  prophetic  announcements.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  be  said  that  they  contain  the 
thought,  which  reaches  far  beyond  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Jeremiah,  and  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  entire  history  of  the  theocracy,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  revolts  on  the  one  side  and  the 
punishments  on  the  other,  love  is  the  key-note 
of  the  relation  between  God  and  Israel,  and  the 
Lord’s  inalienable  property. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  And  the  word . . .  not  sown. 
— It  is  probable  that  in  the  opening  words  of 
ver.  2  Jeremiah  received  the  command  to  leave 
Anathoth  and  go  to  Jerusalem  as  the  scene  of 
his  prophetic  labors.  For  here  only  is  the  audi¬ 
ence,  to  which  he  was  to  address  himself,  desig¬ 
nated  thus  briefly  by  the  word  14  Jerusalem.” 
Everywhere  else  the  address  reads  differently. 
Comp.  xvii.  19 :  xix.  8 ;  xxxv.  13. — I  remem¬ 
ber  of  thee.  The  expression  occurs  in  malam 
partem  Ps.  lxxix.  8;  cxxxvii.  7;  Neh.  vi.  14; 
xiii.  29  :  in  bonam  partem  Ps.  xcviii.  8  •,  cvi.  45  ; 
cxxxii.  1 ;  Neh.  v.  19  ;  xiii.  22.  31.  In  any  case 
of  thee  contains  an  emphasis  which  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  the  exposition. — The  kind¬ 
ness  of  thy  youth.  The  commentators  dis¬ 
pute  whether  the  kindness  and  love  of  God  to¬ 
ward  the  people  or  that  of  the  people  toward 
God  is  meant.  In  behalf  of  the  former  view  it 
is  urged,  (1)  that  in  the  following  context  the 
people  is  described  as  rebellious  from  the  first, 
and  (2)  that  with  this  the  historical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  declarations 
of  Old  Testament  passages  accord.  (Comp,  es¬ 
pecially  Hos.  xi.  1 ;  Ezek.  xvi.)  To  the  first  ar¬ 
gument  it  may  be  objected  that  these  verses 
form  the  introduction  not  to  the  second  chapter 
only,  but  to  the  whole  book,  and  although  the 
greater  part  of  this  consists  of  threatenings,  or 
rather  because  it  does  so,  the  prophet  places  the 


assurance  of  God’s  unchangeable  fidelity  in  the 
foreground.  Though  Israel  may  have  always 
sinned,  yet  originally  he  was  united  to  God  in 
love,  and  this  fundamental  relation  is  eternal 
and  inviolable.  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  It  cannot  then 
be  disputed  that  the  infidelity  of  Israel  was  of 
an  early  date  (comp,  from  of  old,  ver.  20)  go¬ 
ing  back  to  the  pilgrimage  through  the  desert 
(the  golden  calf,  and  even  prior  to  this,  the 
murmuring  of  the  people,  Exod.  xv.  24;  xvi.  2  ; 
xvii.  2),  but  it  must  nevertheless  be  maintained 
that  the  acceptance  by  Israel  of  the  privileges 
offered  by  the  Lord,  when  lie  sent  Moses,  and 
the  people  trustingly  followed  him  into  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  wilderness,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
binding  of  an  inviolable  and  perpetual  covenant. 
Compare  the  short  and  significant,  44  and  the 
people  believed,”  Exod.  iv.  81,  with  Gen.  xv.  6, 
“and  he  believed  in  Jehovah”;  Rom.  iv.  8;  Gal. 
iii.  6.  To  this  also  point  many  prophetic  decla¬ 
rations,  ex.  gr.  Hos.  xi.  1;  44  When  Israel  was 
a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son  out 
of  Egypt.”  The  period  in  the  youth  of  Israel 
at  which  the  Lord  loved  the  people  wns  that  in 
which  He  brought  them  out  of  Egypt.  For  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  (ver.  2),  it  is  said  of  them 
that  they  sacrificed  to  Baalim,  and  burned  in¬ 
cense  to  graven  images.  But  then ,  in  that  im¬ 
portant  moment,  when  the  Lord  delivered  Israel 
from  the  encircling  power  of  Egypt,  displaying 
His  might  so  grandly,  He  concluded  a  covenant 
of  love  with  Israel ;  they  must  therefore  then 
have  not  only  been  found  worthy  of  love,  but 
have  reciprocated  His  love.  How  sweet  and 
precious  Israel’s  love  then  was  to  Him  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Hosea  in  the  splendid  image  of  the 
early  figs,  which  the  pilgrim  finds  in  the  desert, 
Hos.  ix.  10.  So,  says  the  Lord,  He  found  Israel 
in  the  wilderness,  but  alas!  He  has  to  add, 
44  they  went  to  Baalpeor,  and  separated  them¬ 
selves  unto  their  shame.”  The  objections  are 
then  unfounded  which  have  been  raised  to  the 
rendering  of  verses  2  and  8  in  the  sense  of  Is¬ 
rael’s  love  for  God,  and  other  arguments  speak 
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positively  in  its  favor,  viz.  (1)  VnDJr  Thi9 
dative  has  everywhere  the  sense  of  a  reckoning 
to  one's  account  in  a  good  or  bad  sense.  (See 
the  passages  cited  above.)  But  since  this  is  not 
possible  here  in  a  bad  sense,  for  the  kindness 
and  love  of  the  past  are  remembered  only  as 
good,  it  can  be  meant  only  in  a  good  sense.  If, 
now,  Israel  has  a  balance  with  Jehovah  in  an 
active  sense,  he  (Israel)  must  have  done  some¬ 
thing, — performed  some  service.  It  might  be 
said  that  this  service  i9  in  allowing  himself  to 
be  loved,  but  this  is  himself  to  love.  We  are 
thu9  brought  again  to  this  point,  that  Israel  in 
that  opening  period  of  his  existence  turned  to 
the  Lord  with  such  love  that,  though  of  momen¬ 
tary  duration,  it  sufficed  to  found  an  everlasting 
covenant  and  imperishable  remembrance  of  its 
glory.  We  may  also  take  lOH  in  the  sense  of 
44  the  kindness  of  a  maiden  towards  her  master,” 
being  justified  in  doing  so  by  passages  like  H09. 
vi.  4,  6.  Indeed,  in  view  of  19a.  xl.  6,  it 
might  not  appear  unsuitable  to  recognize  in  1DT1 
the  element  of  loveableness,  gracefulness,  which 
in  it9eif  19  connected  with  the  idea  of  love  and 
grace,  and  etymologically  in  gratia ,  x&PlCi  grace  ; 

(2)  the  words  ’HHK  favor  this  interpreta¬ 

tion,  since  they  represent  Israel,  a  pilgrim 
through  the  desert,  walking  in  the  foot  prints 
of  the  Lord.  Some  indeed  would  understand 
these  words  as  denoting,  not  the  obedient  follow¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  but  the  gracious  precedence 
of  the  divine  Leader.  This  interpretation,  how¬ 
ever,  is  arbitrary.  The  text  expresses  only  the 
idea  of  following,  or  pushiug  after  ;  we  are  not 
justified  in  exchanging  this  idea  for  another. 
(8).  The  third  verse  is  manifestly  in  favor  of 
Israel.  When  it  is  said  (Graf,  S.  23),  44  It 
should  be  so,  but  how  it  became  entirely  other¬ 
wise  is  shown  in  what  follows,”  we  reply,  it  has 
not  become  otherwise;  but  on  this  point  we  shall 
say  more  presently. 

Ver.  3.  Israel  .  .  .  come  upon  them. — 
Though  in  the  words  remember  of  thee  it  is 
implied  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  the  espou¬ 
sals  are  now  only  an  object  of  remembrance,  a 
lost  joy,  yet  the  third  verse  declares  what  a 
permanent  relation  was  the  result  of  that  tran¬ 
sient  one,  an  indelible  character  having  been  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  people  by  that  sometime  con¬ 
nection  with  their  Lord.  They  thus  became  a 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  separate  from  the  pro/a- 
num  vulgus  of  the  nations.  This  thought  is  fur¬ 
ther  expressed  by  a  beautiful  image:  Israel  is 
related  to  the  Gentiles  as  the  first  fruits  sanctified 
unto  the  Lord  are  to  the  multitude  of  common 
wild  fruits,  and  as  profane  lips  were  forbidden  to 
eat  the  former  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Num.  xv.  20,  sq.; 
xviii.  12;  Deut.  xxvi.  1;  comp.  Lev.  xxii.  16-26), 
so  will  guilt  be  upon  those  who  touch  the  sacred 
first-fruits  in  the  field  of  humanity.  In  accord 
with  this  image  are  x.  25;  1.  7;  Ps.  xiv.  4;  lxxix. 
7.— t>AU  who  devour,  etc.  The  instruments 
of  discipline  though  chosen  by  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self,  by  the  manner  in  which  they  execute  their 
commission,  bring  guilt  upon  themselves  and 
call  for  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  as  is  especially 
set  forth  in  reference  to  Babylon.  Hab.  i.  11 ; 
Jer.  1.  11 ;  xv.  23,  28;  li.  6  (N.  B.),  8,  11,  24. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Although  in  xxxi.  82  Jeremiah  represents 
the  covenant  made  with  Israel  at  the  exodus  from 
Egypt  as  the  worse  because  broken  by  them,  and 
that  a  new  one  in  the  future,  to  be  kept  faithfully 
by  the  people,  would  be  opposed  to  it  (comp, 
xxxii.  40;  1.  6 ;  Isa.  lv.  8),  and  although  in  Bom. 
xi.  28  ( 44  as  touching  the  election  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  sake  ”)  the  steadfastness  of  God  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  promise  given  by  Him 
and*n  the  worth  of  the  fathers  in  His  sight,  it 
is  yet  evident  from  our  passage  that  the  entering 
into  covenant  relation  by  Israel  at  the  Exodus 
was  not  without  significance.  Though  the  cove¬ 
nant*  does  not  rest  positively  and  in  principle 
on  that  acceptance,  yet  this  latter  appears  to  be 
the  negative  condition  tine  qua  non.  Had  Israel 
decidedly  rejected  Moses,  had  they  refused  to 
follow  him  into  the  wilderness,  the  promise  given 
to  the. fathers  would  have  been  nullified.  But  if 
we  should  say  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
believe  in  and  follow  Moses,  we  should  injure 
the  law  of  freedom,  and  endanger  the  moral 
value  of  human  personality  as  well  as  the  glory 
of  God. 

2.  Every  important  historical  appearance  has 
its  paradise  or  golden  age.  It  is  thus  with  hu¬ 
manity  in  general,  with  Israel,  with  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church  (Acts  ii.  41 — iv.  87),  with  the  Re¬ 
formation,  so  also  with  single  ohurches  (Gal. 
iv.  14),  and  with  individual  Christians.  This 
period  of  first,  nuptial  love  does  not,  however, 
usually  continue  long,  comp.  Rev.  ii.  4. 

8.  As  Israel  is  called  the  firstling  among 
the  nations,  so  Christians  are  called  the  first¬ 
lings  of  His  creatures,  being  regenerated  by 
the  word  of  truth  (James  i.  18,  comp.  Wie- 
sixger  in  loc . ,  Rev.  xiv.  5),  in  whom  first  that 
life-principle  is  active  which  is  to  renew  heaven 
and  earth.  (Isa.  lxv.  17;  lxvi.  22;  Rev.  xxi.  1; 
2  Pet.  iii.  18).  And  since  Israel  as  the  firstling 
of  the  nations  is  called  the  sanctuary  of  God,  so 
Christians  by  virtue  of  that  principle,  implanted 
in  them  by  word  and  sacrament,  of  true,  divine, 
eternal  life,  without  regard  to  their  subjective 
constitution  are  ayioi ,  rjyiaofxboi  (1  Cor.  i.  2;  Acts 
xx.  32,  etc.),  the  community  of  the  saints,  in 
antithesis  to  the  Aomo  communis,  i.  e.  natural, 
earthly,  profane  humanity.  Thus  as  the  firstling 
Israel  cannot  be  devoured  by  its  enemies,  so 
likewise  with  the  Church  (community  of  the 
saints),  Matt.  xvi.  18;  Luke  xxi.  17;  Matt, 
xxviii.  20;  Rev.  xii.  5.  etc. 

4.  Zinzenporf  :  44  Jeremiah  a  preacher  of  Right¬ 
eousness,"  (S.  148).  44  Behold  this  maiden  who  is 
here  described!  Listen  to  her  leaders,  Moses 
and  Aaron!  Consider  the  rods  with  which  she 
has  been  beaten  and  that  unbelief  and  disobedi¬ 
ence  swept  all  but  two  away  in  the  desert,  and 
compare  that  with  the  words,  4 1  remember  still 
that  we  were  together  in  the  wilderness,’  quasi  re 
bene  gesta ;  and  with  the  others  which  we  heard 
before  from  Moses:  4  Happy  art  thou,  0  Israel: 
who  is  like  unto  thee,  0  people  saved  by  Jeho¬ 
vah,’  (Deut.  xxxiii.  29).  The  oause  is  to  be 
found  in  this,  ‘Thou  followedst  me.’  ” 

.  5.  Idem  (S.  150):  44  In  the  application  to  the 

I  people  it  is  useful  and  well  to  show  them  that 
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they  also  were  once  a  maiden  who  *  followed  ’ 
partly  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Gospel  (see  Acts 
iv.  4),  partly  in  the  beginnings  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion.  There  is  an  important  trace  of  this  in 
the  letter  of  Luther  to  the  Elector  Johann  Fried¬ 
rich.  So  it  then  appeared.  Likewise  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  even  so  late  as  last 
century,  since  certainly  in  the  sermons  of  an 
Arndt,  a  Joh.  Gerhard,  a  Selnecker,  a  Martin 
Heger,  a  Scriver,  aSpener,  a  Schade,  the  people 
still  made  quite  another  figure,  and  had  not 
only  another  form,  but  certainly  also  a  different 
feeling.” 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  The  period  of  first  love  (in  a  spiritual 
sense).  (1)  In  experience  extremely  precious. 
(2)  In  duration  relatively  brief.  (3)  In  effect  & 
source  of  everlasting  blessing. — 2.  The  nuptial 
state  of  Christ’s  Church  in  its  stages.  (1)  The 
first  stage,  first  love,  (2)  seoond  stage,  alienation, 
(8)  third  stage,  return. — 3.  The  oovenant  of 
Christ  with  His  Church,  (1)  its  ground,  election, 
(2)  its  condition,  faith,  (8)  its  promise,  the 
Church  an  indestructible  sanctuary. 


2.  The  Infidelity  of  Israel  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  Fidelity  of  Jehovah  and  of  the  Heathen. 

n.  4-18. 

4  Hear  ye  the  word  of  Jehovah,  O  house  of  Jacob ! 

And  all  the  families  of  the  house  of  Israel ! 

5  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  What  injustice  have  your  fathers  found  in  me, 

That  they  went  far  from1  me, 

And  followed  vacuity  and  became  vacuous  ? 

6  They  said  not :  Where  is  Jehovah  ? 

Who  brought  us  up  from  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Who  led  us  through  the  wilderness, 

A  land  of  deserts  and  pits, 

A  land  of  drought  and  the  shadow  of  death, 

A  land  which  no  man  traversed, 

And  where  no  man  dwelt  ? 

7  And  I  brought  you  into  the  garden-[Zitera%,  Carmel-]  land 
To  eat  its  fruit  and  its  goodliness  ; 

But  ye  came  and  defiled  my  land, 

And  made  my  heritage  an  abomination. 

8  The  priests  said  not,  Where  is  Jehovah  ? 

And  those  that  handle  the  law  knew  me  not; 

The  shepherds  also  rebelled  against  me, 

And  the  prophets  prophesied  by  Baal, 

And  followed  those  that  cannot  profit 

9  Wherefore  I  will  reckon  with  you,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  with  your  children’s  children  will  I  reckon. 

10  For  pass  over  to  the  isles  [or  countries]  of  Chittim,  and  see, 

And  send  to  Kedar,  and  well  consider, 

And  see  if  there  has  been  anything  like  this. 

11  Has  a  people  changed*  gods,  which  yet  are  no  gods  ? 

But  my  people  has  changed  its  glory  for  that  which  cannot  profit. 

12  Be  ye  astonished,  0  ye  heavens !  at  this, 

Be  ye  horrified,  utterly  amazed  [lit.,  shudder  and  be  withered  away],  saith  Jehovah. 

13  For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils : 

Me  they  have  forsaken,  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 

To  hew  out  for  themselves  cisterns, 

Broken  cisterns  that  hold  no  water. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ter.  5.—' [from  upon— from  near].  Comp. Gen.  xxxiL  12 ;  JExod.  xxxt.  22 ;  Jer.  iii.  18 ;  Am.  iii.  15.  The  Hebrew 

loves  to  consider  that  m  cumulation,  which  we  represent  ss  association. 

*  Ver.  11. — The  form  TDTI  we®*  to  reqiAre  the  root  10%  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Ilithpael,  Isa.  lxi.  C.  Since  the 

•  •*  “T 

form  Ton  follows  directly  afterwards,  the  present  form  may  have  originated  in  a  mere  oversight,  as  Ouhauskn  *upposes 
(2  38  & ;  255  e.  i.) 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  conduct  of  Israel  is  compared  (a)  with  the 
conduct  of  Jehovah  towards  him  (vers.  4-9)  ( b ), 
with  the  conduct  of  the  heathen  nations  towards 
their  gods  (vers.  10-13.) 

Ver.  4.  uear  ye  .  . .  house  of  Israel.  Al¬ 
though  the  reformation  of  Josiah  extended  over 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
15-20;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  83),  and  although  some 
from  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  present  at  divine 
service  in  Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  18),  the 
expression  used  here  is  too  comprehensive  to 
designate  these  only ;  it  includes  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  Comp.  Isa.  xlvi.  8;  Jer.  xxxi.  1. — Jere¬ 
miah  addresses  himself  not  only  to  those  who 
are  actually  present,  but  to  an  ideal  audience : 
to  the  whole  people  of  Israel  of  all  times  and 
places,  to  all  those  whose  common  fathers  had 
incurred  the  guilt  reproved  in  the  following 
verses,  and  bequeathed  it  to  their  descendants. 
Comp,  the  address  to  a  still  greater  circle  of 
ideal  hearers,  Deut.  xxxiL  1 ;  Isa.  i.  2 ;  Mio.  i. 
2;  vi.  1,  2. 

Ver.  6.  Thus  saith  ,  .  .  vacuous.  Observe 
the  gradation :  your  fathers,  you  (vers.  7  and  9), 
your  children’s  children;  an  historical  survey 
which  proceeds  from  the  conduct  of  the  fathers 
in  the  past  and  present,  to  the  fate  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  future.  The  prophet  by  beginning 
with  “the  fathers,”  shows  that  Israel’s  ingrati¬ 
tude  and  disobedience  was  of  ancient  date. 
Moreover,  these  fathers  were  not  those  of  any 
definite  period,  and  therefore  not  as  Kimchi  sup¬ 
poses,  those  who  have  lived  since  the  entrance 
into  the  promised  land.  Could  those  who  had 
accompanied  the  journey  through  the  desert  in¬ 
deed  speak  thus? — The  expression  “What  in¬ 
iquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me?”  is  an 
exhibition  of  the  condescending  love  of  God,  who 
speaks  just  as  though  He  were  under  obligation 
to  Israel,  and  they  had  a  right  to  call  Him  to  ac¬ 
count.  Comp.  Mic.  vi.  3;  Isa.  v.  3.  Thbodorkt: 
ov  yhp  of  KfHTrfc  Kpivei ,  dAA*  of  vrreir&woc  anoTjoyiav 
wpoafipet,  Kal  eXeyx&ijvai  fiobherat  tin  irpagai  dtov 

owe  hrpage. — Followed  waouity  and  beoame 
vacuous.  ^27}  are  the  idols  (x.  15;  xiv.  22; 
DeaL  xxxii.  21,  etc.).  He  who  devotes  himself 
to  that  which  is  nothing  and  vanity,  becomes 
himself  vain.  LXX.  kgaratu^rfoav,  of  which  there 
seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  in  Rom.  i.  21.  The 
words  are  found  reproduced  verbatim  in  2  Kings 
xviL  15. 

Ver.  6.  They  said  not ...  no  man  dwelt. 
— Comp.  ver.  8.  To  ask  “  where  is  Jehovah  ?”  is 
to  ask  after  Him,  to  seek  Him.  To  ask  after  him 
implies  that  He  is  forgotten  or  lightly  esteemed. 
▲  land  of  deaerts  HIP#,  comp.  1.  12;  li.  48. 
•TneJ,  comp,  xviii.  20;  Prov.  xxii.  16;  xxiii.  27. 
They  are  pits  or  holes  in  which  man  and  beast 


sink.  Comp.  Rosbnmublleb,  ad  loc. — Shadow 
of  death.  Ps.  xxiii.  4;  Job  iii.  6;  xxviii.  3; 
Isa.  ix.  1 ;  Am.  v.  8.  [For  a  similar  description 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  see  Robinson,  Bibl.  Ret., 
II.,  602.— S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  7.  And  I  brought  you  ...  an  abomi¬ 
nation. — resumes  the  address  of  Jehovah 

•  TT 

from  ver.  6.  On  the  subject-matter  compare 
Deut.  viii.  If  stood  here  in  a  merely  ap¬ 

pellative  signification,  the  article  would  be  either 
superfluous  or  insufficient.  We  should  expect 

either  merely  SoiD  (or  fruitful  land,  or  nltn 
(in  Ihit  fruitful  land)  for  Palestine  cannot  be 
called  the  fruitful  land  rar*  efo*yv,  since  there 
are  many  others  more  fruitful.  To  ascribe  a 
demonstrative  signification  to  the  article  is  not 
allowable,  since  it  has  this  only  in  formulas  like 
Di*H  Dj£fln.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Prophet 
here  intended  Carmel  for  a  proper  name,  with  a 
hint,  however,  at  the  appellative  meaning.  So 
the  Vulgate:  in  terram  Carmeli.  Carmel,  in  this 
reference,  is  contrasted  with  the  desert,  as  a 
mountain  with  the  plain,  as  a  fertile  cultivated 
land  of  forests,  vineyards,  gardens,  and  fields, 
with  the  desert  sand,  as  a  place  of  springs  with 
the  land  of  drought.  Comp.  Jeromb  on  iv.  26. — 
And  its  goodliness.  This  addition  is  not  super¬ 
fluous.  The  Vau  is  here  the  climactic  and  in¬ 
deed,  Gen.  iv.  4. — But  ye  came.  After  that  has 
been  enumerated  which  the  Lord  did  for  the 
people,  we  are  told  what  the  people  did  against 
their  Lord.  Herein  a  comparison  is  instituted 
between  the  conduct  of  Jehovah  and  the  conduct 
of  the  people. 

Ver.  8.  The  priests  said  not .  .  .  that  oan- 
not  profit.  That  which  in  ver.  6  was  laid  as  a 
reproach  upon  ail,  is  now  declared  specially  of 
the  priests.  It  was  their  especial  duty  to  seek 
and  inquire  after  the  Lord,  comp.  p  Jer.  x. 
21;  Ps.  ix.  11;  xxxiv.  6,  Judges  i.  1; 

xxviii.  6;  1  Sam.  xxii.  18;  Josh  ix.  14. — Who 
handle  the  law,  not  those  who  decide  legal 
cases,  but  those  who  handle  the  book  of  the 
law.  We  see  that  the  handling  is  intended  in 
this  external  sense  from  the  contrast,  knew  me 
not.  Comp,  xviii.  18;  Eiek.  vii.  26;  Mai.  ii.  7. — 
The  shepherds  ought  to  keep  the  flock  well  to¬ 
gether  and  lead  it,  and  how  can  they  do  this 
when  they  are  themselves  in  rebellion  against 
the  chief  shepherd?  Comp.  x.  21;  xii.  10;  xxiii. 
1;  1.  6.— By  Baal  (  xxiii.  18)  or  through  Baal, 
that  is,  through  the  influence  and  inspiration  of 
Beal.  It  is  opposed  to  “  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ” 
xi.  21;  xiv.  15;  xxvi.  9,  20.  Remark  the  anti¬ 
thesis:  They  would  be  prophets,  and  yet  are 
the  organs  of  falsehood,  they  would  be  leaders, 

yet  themselves  go  astray.  The  imperfect  hjfv 
is  used  of  a  permanent  quality.  Comp.  Naeqblsb. 
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Gr.,  {  87  d.  There  appears,  moreover,  in  this 
expression,  to  be  an  allusion  to  ^1^3  (comp, 
especially  ^3  Isa.  xliv.  9),  perhaps  also  to 

O'rl^X  l6,  comp,  also  I  Sam.  xii.  21. 

Ver.  9.  Wherefore  *.  .  .  will  I  reckon.— 
The  comparison  of  Israel’s  conduct  in  the  past 
and  present,  with  that  of  Jehovah,  results  so 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  that  in 
the  future,  remote  as  well  as  proximate,  only 
litipatio  is  to  be  expected.  Jehovah  will  now 

rosecute  His  claims.  Isa.  iii.  18;  lvii.  16;  coll. 

s.  ciii.  9. 

Ver.  10.  For  paaa  over  . .  .  anything  like 
this.  Ver.  9  divides  the  two  halves  of  the 
strophe,  belonging  to  both,  as  the  statement  of 
the  result.  It  is  affixed  to  the  first  half  by  means 

of  and  prefixed  to  the  second  by  '3.  Comp. 
Am.v.T10*12. — Chittim.  The  word  DT13  or  D'*F13 
occurs  eight  times  in  the  Old  Testament:  Oen.  x. 
4  (l  Cliron.  i.  7),  Num.  xxiv.  24;  Isa.  xxiii.  1, 12; 
Jer.  ii.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6;  Deut.  xi.  80.  Comp. 
1  Macc.  i.  1 ;  viii.  6.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it 
denotes  primarily  the  inhabitants  of  the  “islands 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean”  (Knobel  on  Gen. 
x.  4).  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  by 
way  of  preference  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
ancient  cupital  of  which  was  Citium,  (Hkrzoo, 
Real  Rnc .,  III.  S.  216).  We  have,  therefore 
translated  "X  “islands”  in  preference  to  “coasts.” 
It  is  evident  that  Chittim,  in  a  wider  sense,  de¬ 
noted  Greece,  and  even  the  North-western  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  in  general,  since  according 
to  Dan.  xi.  30,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  ships  from  Chittim,  according  to  1 
Macc.  i.  1,  Alexander  the  Great,  and  according 
to  viii.  6,  Perseus  came  from  Chittim  [pronounced 
Kittim].  The  Chittseans  are  here  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  West,  Kedar  of  the  East.  For  Ke- 
dar,  according  to  Gen.  xxv.  13,  is  a  son  of  Ish- 
mael;  Jer.  xlix.  28,  Kedar  is  reckoned  with  the 
men  of  the  East,  Dip.  '33.  They  are  a  pastoral 
people  inhabiting  the  Arabian  desert  (Isa.  xxi. 
13-17;  xlii.  11;  lx.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  Ps.  cxx. 
6;  Song  of  Sol.  i.  6).  The  Rabbins  designate 

the  Arabians  generally  by  Kedar.  lip  is 
the  Arabic  language.  Comp.*  Knobel  on  Gen. 
xxv.  13.  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  et  Rabb.  p.  1976. 
— If,  JH  in  the  conditional  sense  as  ex.  gr.  Exod. 
iv.  1;  viii.  22;  Isa.  liv.  16;  Jer.  iii.  1.  Hence 
it  may  also  be  used  as  an  interrogative  particle, 
like  DX  (comp.  si  in  French).  It  never  occurs 
in  this  sense,  however,  except  in  this  passage. 
The  passages,  Job  xii.  1 4 ;  xxiii.  8,  which  Fuerst 
adduces,  may  be  otherwise  explained. 

Ver.  11  Has  a  people . . .  cannot  profit.— 
Bnt  my  people  has  changed,  comp.  Am.  viii 
7. — Which  cannot  profit.  The  idols  are 
meant,  comp.  rem.  on  ver.  8, — xvi.  19;  Hab.  ii. 
18. — This  is  the  second  comparison  unfavorable 
to  Israel  which  is  instituted  in  this  strophe. 
The  heathen  nations  who  have  good  reason  to 
change  their  gods  do  not,  but  Israel,  whose  pre¬ 
eminence  over  all  other  nations  is  founded  in 
their  possession  of  the  true  God.  exchanges  Him 
for  vain  idols. 


Ver.  12.  Be  ye  astonished  . . .  saith  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  greatness  of  the  crime  can  be 
estimated  by  none  so  well  as  the  over-arching 
heavens,  which  can  behold  and  compare  all  that 
takes  place.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  1 ;  Isa.  i.  2.  3in. 
to  be  dry ,  stiff,  is  found  here  only  in  the  sense  of 
to  be  amazed.  The  imperative  with  o,  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  intransitive  signification :  transitive 
«lHf  Jer.  1.  27. 

Ver.  18.  For  my  people  . . .  water.  The 

two  evils  are  a  negative  and  a  positive.  The 
Lord,  the  fountain  of  living  waters,  who  offered 
Himself  to  them,  they  have  forsaken,  and  leaky 
cisterns  they  have  dug,  comp.  xvii.  13.  In  the 
physical  sense  the  phrase  is  used  in  Gen.  xxvi. 
19;  “a  well  of  springing  water.” — Fountain 
of  living  water;  Ps.  xxxvi.  10;  Prov.  x.  11; 
xiii.  14;  xvi.  22.  'Y Sop  ££>v,  John  iv.  10;  vii. 
87  sqq. — The  repetition  of  r^K3,  cisterns ,  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Gen.  xiv.  10.  Leaky  wells  are 
cisterns  dug  in  the  ground,  which,  having  cracks 
in  them  will  not  retain  the  collected  rain-water. 

vh  reminds  us  in  sense  and  sound  of  §6 
rer  8. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  God’s  love  is  “meek  and  lowly  of  heart,” 
Matth.  xi.  29,  comp.  1  Cor.  xiii.  4.  It  is  not  a 
love  which  desires  only  to  receive.  It  will  take, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  that  which  it  has 
given.  But  since  in  giving  it  has  done  its  duty, 
in  taking  it  demands  its  rights.  It  would  reap 
where  it  has  Bowed,  and  not  let  the  devil  reap 
what  God  has  sowed,  Isa.  xiii.  8;  xlviii.  11.  Comp. 
Matth.  xxv.  14-30. 

2.  Only  the  true  is  the  real.  Falsehood  is  mere 
appearance,  and  all  that  is  based  on  falsehood,  is 
only  an  apparent  life.  It  disappears  in  the  fire 
of  judgment,  Ps.  lxii.  11;  cxv.  9;  cxxxii.  18. 

8.  When  God  tells  us,  I  am  doing  this  for  thee, 
what  art  thou  doing  for  me?  we  cannot  answer 
Him  one  for  a  thousand.  Every  sin  is  at  the 
same  time  the  basest  ingratitude  towards  the 
greatest  benefactor  and  the  most  disgraceful  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  truest,  most  gracious  and 
wisest  Lord. 

4.  Since  priests,  pastors,  and  prophets,  who 
have  been  regularly  inducted  into  office  may  be 
deceivers,  it  is  necessary  to  try  the  spirits  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  criterion  given  in  1  John  iv.  1  sqq. 

6.  As  we  read  here  that  the  heathen  adhere 
more  faithfully  to  their  false  gods  than  Israel 
to  the  true  God,  so  is  it  generally  confirmed  by 
experience  that  men,  as  a  rule,  pursue  a  bad 
cause  with  more  zeal,  devotion  and  wisdom,  than 
a  good  one.  Comp,  the  case  of  the  unrighteous 
steward;  Luke  xvi.  1-8;  1  Kings  xviii.  27,  28; 
Jer.  iv.  22. 

6.  “  His  people,  the  nation  on  which  He  has 
bestowed  the  true  religion,  have  the  fountain, 
they  can  obtain  water  without  difficulty,  as  much 
as  they  want,  but  they  choose  in  preference, 
means  difficult,  new,  insufficient,  deceptive,  re¬ 
jected  on  trial  and  even  in  daily  experience, 
rather  than  be  willing  to  do  as  they  should. 
Hence  come  the  works  of  supererogation,  the 
many  ceremonies,  vows,  ecclesiastical  regula- 
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tions,  which  unquestionably  are  twice  as  difficult 
as  to  follow  the  Saviour,  and  have  no  promise  for 
this  life  or  for  the  life  to  come.  .  .  .  The  sin  is 
twofold:  (1)  they  do  not  obey  the  Lord.  (2) 
They  will  labor  tooth  and  nail,  if  only  they  may 
not  obey  Him.”  ZiNZENDORr,  ut  sup.,  S.  162. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ii.  4  sqq.  The  ingratitude  of  man  to¬ 
wards  God:  (1)  It  is  not  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  God  (2).  It  consists  in  this,  that  men  (a)  for¬ 
get  the  divine  benefits,  (6)  they  adhere  to  idols 
(both  coarse  and  refined),  (8).  It  does  not  remain 
unpunished. 

2.  On  ver.  12.  [•«  These  strongest  terms  in  the 
language  show  how  intensely  amazed  all  the 
holy  in  heaven  are  at  the  monstrous  folly  of  hu¬ 
man  sinning.  That  when  men  might  have  the 
infinite  God  for  their  Friend,  they  choose  to 
have  Him  their  enemy;  that  when  they  might 
have  Him  their  exhaustless  portion  of  unmeasured 
and  eternal  good,  they  spurn  Him  away  and  set 
themselves  to  the  fruitless  task  of  making  some 
ruinous  substitute:  this  is  beyond  measure 
amazing!  Verily,  sin  is  a  mockery  of  human 
reason !  It  defies  all  the  counsels  of  prudence  and 
good  sense,  and  glories  only  in  its  own  shame 
and  madness:”  Cowles. — S.  R.  A]. 

8.  On  ver.  13.  All  hunger  and  thirst  is  a  de¬ 
sire  for  nourishment  by  those  elements  which 
are  necessary  to  life.  This  brings  us  to  the 
question : 


What  can  quench  the  thirst  of  the  soul  ?  . 

1.  It  cannot  be  quenched  by  drawing  from  the 
broken  cisterns  of  earthly  good. 

2.  It  can  be  quenched  only  by  drawing  from 
the  fountain  of  life,  from  which  the  soul  origi¬ 
nally  sprang,  even  from  God. 

4.  On  ii.  18.  44  Our  double  sin.  It  consists  in 
this,  that  we  fl )  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  the  living 
fountain,  ana  (2)  have  dug  for  ourselves  cisterns 
whioh  hold  no  water.”  Genzken,  Epistelpredig - 
ten,  1858. — “How  is  it  that  the  Lord  has  to  say, 
they  have  forsaken  me,  the  living  spring?  It 
arises  from  this,  that  the  hewn  cisterns  please  us 
better.  The  creature  attracts  us  so  powerfully, 
all  that  is  below  has  such  an  influence  on  the 
wavering  heart,  that  it  is  drawn  away  from  the 
living  spring,  and  finds  the  cistern-water  of  this 
world  more  to  its  taste  than  the  living  water, 
the  living  God  and  His  word.”  Hochbtbttbr. 
4<  Twelve  Parables  from  the  prophet  Jer., ”  1865, 
S.  6,  sq.  [“  This  may  be  applied  to  every  sinner: 
qui  relicto  fonte  fodit  sibi  eisternas  rimosas;  and  to 
heretics :  qui  purum  doctnme  fontem  in  Scripturie 
et  Ecclesia  Dei  deserunt  et  fodiunt  sibi  eisternas 
coenosas  faUorum  dogma  turn  (S.  Irenjeus,  III.  40; 
S.  Cyprian,  Ep.  40;  a.  Lapide).  Comp.  Ecclus. 
xxi.  18, 14,  and  Bp.  Sanderson,  I.  361.”  Words¬ 
worth.  Comp.  Thomson,  The  Land  and  the 
Book,  I.  443.— S.  R.  A.] 

5.  Those  who  have  forsaken  the  true  God,  the 
Creator  of  all,  and  serve  false  gods,  are  worthy 
that  all  creatures  should  refuse  them  service. 
Deut.  xxviii.  23.  Starke. 


8.  Israel?  t  Punishment  and  its  Cause. 

II.  14-19. 

14  Was  Israel  a  slave?  Was  he  a  house-bora  (slave)  ? 

Why  then  is  he  become  a  spoil  ? 

15  The  young  lions  roar  over  nim, 

They  raise  their  voice, 

And  they  made  his  land  desolate : 

His  cities  were  burned  up1  without  an  inhabitant* 

16  Even  the  children  of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes* 

Will  depasture  the  crown  of  thy  head. 

17  Did  not  thy  forsaking4  of  Jehovah,  thy  God,  procure  thee  this, 
At  the  time  when  he  was  leading  thee5  in  the  way  ? 

18  And  now  what  hast  thou  to  do9  in  the  way  to  Egypt, 

To  drink  the  water  of  the  Black  river  [Nile]  ? 

And  what  hast  thou  to  do  in  the  way  to  Assyria, 

To  drink  the  water  of  the  river  [Euphrates]  ? 

19  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct  thee, 

And  thine  apostasies  shall  punish  thee, 

That  thou  mayest  know  ana  see7  how  evil  and  bitter  it  is* 
That  thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  thy  God, 

And  that*  the  fear  of  me*  is  not  in  thee, 

S&ith  the  Lord  Jehovah  of  Hosts. 

8 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16. — The  Keri  i»  an  unnecoeeary  correction  by  the  Meeoretee,  who  here  u  in  xxii.  6,  regarded  the  plural  aa 

necessary  with  VTJ7-  But  the  singular  may  be  used,  in  accordance  with  the  capacity  of  the  3d  Per.  Fern.  Sing.,  to  involve 

an  ideal  plnral.  Naxoxlsb.  Or.,  1 105,  4,  6.  Evald,  {  317,  a.  Whether  nfVIl  is  derived  from  fly  (comp.  Ewald,  {  140,  a. 

r :  t 

Fmon,  s.  v.  HIV)  filC  to  kindle  (Olbhacsxx  regards  it  as  a  derivative  from  et  root  ID,  Lchrb.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.,  S.  691),  or  nip 
to  destroy  (iv.  7 ;  lx.  11 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  26 ;  2  Kings  xlx.  25)  is  undecided. 

*  Ver.  15. — Dgh  'Sip.  |D  is  not  to  be  taken  as  causal  but  local  —  atoay  from  without.  Comp.  iv.  7 ;  ix.  9, 10, 1L 

There  are  two  negatives :  without  no  inhabitant.  Gbsxh..{  152,  2. 

*  Ver.  16.— The  reading  D33Hri  for  OHlDHri  ( vide  Jer.  xliii.  7,  8,  9;  xliv.  1;  xlvi.  14,  DHlflnP ;  Eaek.  xxx.  IB 

DnJSnn)  is  probably  no  more  than  an  ancient  clerical  error. 

*  Ver.  17. — The  Infinitive,  in  accordance  with  its  abstract  signification,  is  regarded  as  feminine,  and  therefore  has  the  predi¬ 
cate  in  the  fern.  (comp.  1  Sam.  xviiL  23)  as  for  the  same  reason  it  frequently  assumes  a  fern,  termination,  ex.gr.  r\&2,  HR! 27. 
etc.  Comp.  Naxoxlsb.  Or.,  $  22,  Aim.  3. 

*  Ver.  17. — nj?3»  we  should  expect  IjD'bin.  The  participle  Is  used  in  a  somewhat  unusual  manner,  as  eon- 

eretum  pro  abetracto.  .  , 

*  Ver.  18.— The  construction  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  formula  T71  '7  7TD»  for  this  means :  What  have  I  and  thou  in 

common?  The  construction  here,  without  the  Vau,  expresses  only  having  to  do  with,  having  reference  to.  Comp.  Ps.  L 
16 ;  Hos.  xiv.  9. 

T  Ver.  19. — *401  M?*)).  The  Intended  consequences  are  represented  as  a  command.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxviii.  5 ;  Gen.  xx.  7 ; 
xii.  2 ;  Ruth  i.  9 ;  Evald,  }  847,  a.  Naxoelsb.  Gr.,  g  90,  2. 

*  Ver.  19.— ’jyiTlD  K*?)  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  conception,  and  as  the  subject,  co-ordinate  with  to  the 

predicate  *10)  JH.  Comp.  v.  7 ;  Isa.  x.  15 ;  xxxi.  8.  This  passage  moreover  has  this  specialty,  that  besides  the  negation, 
the  preposition  with  the  suffix  also  pertains  to  the  one  conception. 

*  Ver.  19. — -rnna  might  be  taken  in  an  objective  sense  like  CDDlOb,  Gen.  ix.  2  (comp.  Naxqklsb.  Or ,  {  64, 4)— Umar 
mei.  Sm  would  then  have  to  be  token  as  a  fortified  S  as  it  in  fact  occurs,  ex.  grn  after  verbs  like  JH1  (Exod.  xxv.  16) 
StS^Ol  (Isa.  xiv.  10)  nSll  (1  Bam.  ii.  27).  But  the  suffix  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  genitive  of  subject  —  terror,  quern 
ingicio.  Then  the  construction  would  be  entirely  like  that  in  Job  xxxi.  23,  'Sit  TDD  and  would  be  taken  in  its 

proper  sense :  my  fear  enters  not  into  thee.  The  latter  view  seems  to  me  the  more  correct,  because  in  this  the  preposition 
receives  its  full  significance. 


BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  a  new  picture  the  prophet  sees  Israel  in  the 
form  of  slaves,  evil  entreated  and  dragged  away 
by  enemies,  their  land  desolated,  their  cities  de¬ 
stroyed.  He  asks  the  question:  Why  is  this? 
The  answer  is:  This  is  the  consequence  of  their 
revolt  from  Jehovah,  and  their  devotion  to  their 
idols. 

Ver.  14.  Waa  Israel  a  slave  ? . . .  become 
a  spoil?  Who  is  the  interrogator?  God,  the 
people,  the  prophet,  or  some  other  ?  Not  the 
people ;  for  this  condition  of  misery  is  still  fu¬ 
ture,  perceived  only  prophetically,  therefore  still 
hidden  from  the  people.  It  would  then  also  read 
God  also  is  not  the  questioner,  for 
He  it  is  who  is  asked,  and  who  answers,  (vers. 
17,  18).  A  third  person  at  a  distanoe  cannot  be 
the  interrogator,  since  the  subject  of  inquiry 
being  still  future  is  not  known  by  him.  The 
prophet  only  can  be  the  questioner.  He  per¬ 
ceives  prophetically  the  future  calamitous  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  people,  and  he  implores  from  God  a 
disclosure  concerning  it. — As  to  the  import  of  the 
question,  it  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  re¬ 
quiring  an  affirmative  answer,  as  Hitziq  sup¬ 
poses,  explaining  the  meaning:  “  for  is  not  Is¬ 
rael  the  servant  of  God  or  son  of  the  house  ?” 

For,  1.  We  must,  then  read  kSH;  2.  We  must 
then  have  Din'  13J?.  or  8.  JV3  TV 

never  signifies  the  son  of  the  house,  but  always 
the  house-born  slave  in  opposition  to  one  who  is 


bought.  Gen.  xiv.  14:  xvii.  12,  13,  23,  27; 
Lev.  xxii.  11. — The  question  must  then  be  one 
requiring  a  negative  answer;  Israel  is  not  a  pur¬ 
chased  slave  but  one  born  in  the  house.  But  how 
then  could  he  be  left  like  a  mere  thing  for  a  spoil 
to  the  enemy  ?  How  far  this  has  taken  place  is 
shown  in  the  following  verse. 

Ver.  15.  The  yonng  lions  roar  .  .  .  with¬ 
out  an  inhabitant.  This  is  the  condition  of 
Israel  which  the  prophet  sees  with  prophetic 
glance,  and  from  which  it  seems  to  proceed  that 
Israel  has  ceased  to  be  God’s  son  (comp.  Ex.  iv.  22; 

Deut.  xxvi.  18;  xxxii.  9sqq.).  vSj£  Graf  renders 
=againtt  him ,  because  the  lion  only  growls  (Hjn 
Isa.  xxxi.  4)  over  prey  that  is  slain.  Strange ! 
As  though  the  lion  could  not  roar  for  joy  and 
from  a  desire  for  more,  etc.  Comp  Am.  iii.  4. 
The  connection  requires  the  sense  of  “  over,” 
since  Israel  appears  to  have  already  become  a 
prey;  his  land  is  wasted,  his  cities  destroyed. 
On  this  account  the  inquiry  is  made,  whether 
then  he  is  a  slave  and  no  longer  Jehovah’s  first¬ 
born  son.  The  imperfect  denotes  that  the 
fact  is  not  yet  an  objective  reality  but  still  per¬ 
tains  to  the  subjective  conception  of  the  pro¬ 
phet.  What  further  follows  is  nevertheless  re¬ 
presented  as  present  or  past.  Comp.  Naeqlsb., 
Or.  {  84,  h. 

Ver.  16.  Even  the  children  of  Noph  . .  . 
thy  head. — (Isa.  xix.  18;  Jer.  xliv.  1 ;  xlvi. 
14,  19;  Exek.  xxx.  18,  16)  or  (only  in  Hos. 
ix.  6 :  both  forms  are  explained  by  the  Egyptian 
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Mon-nufi ,  see  Arnold  in  Herzog  ReaUEnc.  Art. 
Memphis ),  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  Memphis,  the 
ancient  capital  of  lower  Egypt.  Tahpanhes 
(A d$mi  lie "kovatat,  Herod.  II.  80.  Taovac  not 
T dqvai,  LXX.  Jer.  xliii  8,  9;  xliv.  1),  was  a 
fortified  border  city  to  the  east.  In  these  two 
cities  especially,  the  Jews  who  fled  to  Egypt 
after  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  appear  to  have 
settlad  (xliii.  7;  xliv.  I ;  xlvi.  14).—  Depasture 
the  orown,  etc.  Triple  explanation:  1.  The 
LXX  and  translations  dependent  upon  it  appear 
to  have  read  ^T.or  ^JJT.  For  they  translate 
lyvoadv  at  kcu  Karkvai^hv  at  (the  latter  probably 
Kara  avvtatv).  The  Vulgate  also  has  constuprave - 
runt  te  usque  ad  vertieem.  2.  Most  expositors  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  follow  the  Pe- 
schito  version  in  translating  affligent ,  contundent , 
eonterent.  They  derive  the  word  from  J^H  con- 
fregit.  8.  The  only  grammatically  admissible 
derivation  from  Hjn  pascere ,  depascere  is  found 
first  (according  toSsn.  Schmidt)  in  Luther  (but 
not  in  his  translation).  He  is  followed  by  most 
of  the  modern  commentators.  But  it  is  deci¬ 
dedly  wrong  to  take  the  imperfect  here  in  the 
past  sense,  as  Graf  does.  If  a  definite,  past 
fact,  viz.,  the  incursion  of  Shishak  (1  Kings 
xiv.  25  sq.)  were  alluded  to,  we  should  have  the 
perfect  here.  For  there  is  no  occasion  to  render 
this  act  of  depasturing  as  taking  place  in  the 
past  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  |  87,  8).  We  are 
rather  led  by  the  mention  of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes 
to  the  conc'usion  that  something  in  the  future, 
resulting  from  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  the 
places  named  (xliii.  7;  xliv.  1)  is  alluded  to. 
We  read  in  xlii.  15-22,  that  Jeremiah  predicted 
complete  destruction  to  the  Jews  who  were  propos¬ 
ing  to  flee  from  the  vengeance  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
into  Egypt.  Particularly  in  xliv.  12  he  insists 
that  the  last  remnant  of  the  fugitives  in  Egypt 
would  be  destroyed  (ver.  14,  44  none  of  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  Judah,  which  are  gone  into  the  land  of 
Judah  to  sojourn  there,  shall  escape  or  remain  ”). 
To  this  I  refer  the  depasturing  of  the  crown. 
The  last  and  only  covering,  the  natural  covering 
of  the  hair,  shall  be  taken  from  Judah,  he  shall 
be  made  entirely  bald,  that  is,  he  shall  be  en¬ 
tirely  swept  away :  44  and  they  shall  all  be  con¬ 
sumed,'’  xliv.  12.  £“  The  hair  of  the  head  being 

held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Hebrews,  bald¬ 
ness  was  regarded  as  ignominious  and  hum¬ 
bling.”  Hexdbrsox. — S.  R.  A.]  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  confess  that  the  definite  mention  by  name 
of  these  places  is  remarkable.  The  prophet  has 
hitherto  mentioned  no  names.  As  was  shown 
above  on  i.  44  sqq  ,  he  does  not  yet  know  what 
nation  is  appointed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  divine  judgment  on  Judah.  Why,  when  he 
is  ignorant  of  the  northern  enemy,  should  he 
know  so  exactly  the  southern,  who  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  former  is  of  almost  ho  importance  ? 
Although  I  cannot  agree  with  Ewald  that  vers. 
14-17  did  not  originally  belong  here,  since  if  we 
divide  correctly,  there  is  no  break  in  the  connec¬ 
tion,  yet  ver.  16  may  possibly  be  an  addition 
which  the  prophet  himself  made  when  writing 
out  his  book  the  second  time  (xxxvi  82),  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  Palestine  or  in 
Egypt*  (Comp.  Comm,  on  i.  8  and  ii.  86,  and 
the  Introduction  to  chapter  ii).  [4(  I  render  it, 


*  The  children  of  Noph  and  Tahpanhes  have  pas¬ 
tured  down  the  crown  of  thy  head.’ — Mem¬ 
phis  and  Daphne,  distinguished  cities  of  Egypt, 
are  here  put  for  Egypt  herself.  Jehoiakim  made 
a  league  with  Egypt,  but  was  subjected  to  severe 
and  shameful  taxation.  Such  a  process  of  shav¬ 
ing,  taxation  and  consequent  disgrace  our  pas¬ 
sage  forcibly  describes.”  Cowles — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver  17.  Did  not  thy  .  .  .  leading  thee  in 
the  way  ?  The  fate  of  the  people  described  in 
vers.  14-16,  so  directly  contradictory  to  the  filial 
relation,  is  explained  by  their  revolt  from  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Comp.  iv.  18. — This,  is  without  doubt  ihe 
object,  forsaking,  the  subject.  As  here  the 
leader  is  put  for  the  leading,  so  elsewhere  the 
proclaimer  for  the  message  (Isa.  xli.  27),  the  de¬ 
stroyer  for  the  destruction  (Exod.  xii.  18),  the 
shooter  for  the  shot  (Gen.  xxi.  16),  the  retractor 
for  the  retraction  (Gen.  xxxviii.  29).  Comp. 
Naeol8b.  Or.,  {  60,  2;  61,  2  b,  and  below,  ver. 
25  *]rVO  and  the  remarks  thereon. — The  ex)  res- 
sion  leading  thee  points  baok  to  led  thee, 
ver.  6.  It  is  not  then  God’s  leading  in  general 
which  is  meant,  but  Hisleading  through  thedesert, 
the  rather,  as  the  following  verse  shows  that  their 
forsaking  of  Him  was  not  confined  to  the  time 
of  their  pilgrimage.  [‘‘Most  of  the  moderns 
take  DK7  to  be  the  nominative  to  the  verb  and  in 
opposition  to  and  render:  4 Is  it  not  this 

that  hath  procured  it  to  thee,— thy  forsaking,' 
etc.;  but  the  common  rendering  seems  more  ap¬ 
propriate,  as  it  includes  both  the  agent  and  the 
act,  charging  directly  on  the  former  the  guilt 
contracted  by  the  latter. — By  the  way  is  meant 
the  right  way,  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  and  the 
leading  of  the  Jews  therein  denotes  the  whole 
of  the  moral  training  which  they  enjoyed  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation.  In  spile  of  every  mo¬ 
tive  to  the  contrary,  they  forsook  Jehovah  as  the 
object  of  their  fear  and  confidence.”  Hender¬ 
son. — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  18.  And  now  what  hast  thon  to  do 
In  the  way  to  Egypt ...  to  drink  the  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  river?  HiJJH  is  in  antithesis  to 

P'S’lD  ver.  17.  The  latter  points  to  the 
ancient  time,  the  former  to  the  present.  The 
way  to  Egypt  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Am.  viii.  14,  is  not  the  Egyptian  idol-worship. 
We  see  this  from  the  statement  of  its  object, — to 
drink  the  water  of  Sliihor.  The  sense  is,  what 
will  the  way  to  Egypt  (or  Assyria)  avail  thee, 
which  thou  takest  in  order  to  drink  the  water 
of  the  Nile,  Ac. :  that  is,  to  draw  from  this  sonroe 
power  and  re-invigoration,  «.  e.  to  procure  help 
in  Egypt  (or  Assyria)  ?  Here  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  facts  experienced  by  the 
prophet  were  the  occasion  of  this  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression.  Josiah  so  far  from  seeking  to  obtain 
help  from  the  Egyptians  lost  his  life  in  contend¬ 
ing  against  them  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  20).  He  did  not  undertake  this  contest 
as  an  ally  of  Assyria,  for  his  object  undoubtedly 
was  to  prevent  these  powers  from  encountering 
each  other.  Comp,  the  Article  “  Josia  ”  in 
Herzog,  ^eaZ-jEfoc.—Subsequ^ntly.  indeed  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  5;  comp.  2  Ki.  xxiv.  20,  and  Jer.  xliii.), 
we  find  Jeremiah’s  contemporaries  laying  claim 
|  to  aid  from  Egypt,  but  at  the  same  time  tht 
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northern  empire,  by  which  we  must  understand 
Assyria,  was  the  enemy  which  menaced  them. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Jeremiah  does  not  here, 
as  in  yer.  16  and  probably  also  in  ver.  8,  allude 
to  definite  facts  of  recent  date,  but  that  he  has 
in  view  only  in  general  the  propensity  repeat¬ 
edly  manifested  in  the  later  history  of  Israel 
since  Phul  to  seek  help  from  the  two  heathen 
empires  between  which  it  was  placed,  instead  of 
from  Jehovah.  In  this  period  Egypt  and  As¬ 
syria  are,  as  it  were,  two  poles,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  mentioned  together  in  a  stereotyped  form 
in  the  most  various  connections.  (Hos.  xi.  11 ; 
Isa.  vii.  28;  x.  24;  xix.  28  sqq.;  xxvii.  18; 
lii.  4;  Ezek.  xxxi.)  Particularly  the  seeking  aid 
from  Egypt  and  Assyria  is  a  reproach  made  both 
by  the  older  prophets  (Hos.  vii.  11,  “They  call 
to  Egypt,  they  go  to  Assyria,”  xii.  2,  comp.  xL 
6)  by  his  contemporaries  (Ezek.  xvi.  26  sqq. ; 
xxiii.  2)  and  by  Jeremiah  himself  elsewhere 
(Lam.  v.  6).  There  is  therefore  no  reason  here 
for  the  inquiry  whether  by  Assyria  Jeremiah 
meant  Babylon,  for  he  has  really,  at  least  in  the 
first  intention,  the  true  Assyria  in  mind. — 
here  as  in  Isa.  xxiii.  8  is  the  Nile.  The  name  sig¬ 
nifies  “the  black,  blac k- water ”  (Leyrer,  Art. 
Sichor  in  Hkrzog  R.-Enc .) ;  hence,  also,  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  name  MlAo?,  Melo, 
from  the  black  mud  of  the  Nile  (Comp.  Servius 


on  Virg.  Gaorg.  IV.  288  sqq.  ASn.  I.  746,  IV. 
246).  ini  the  Euphrates,  as  in  Gen.  xxxi.  21 ; 
Exod.  xxiii.  81 ;  Numb.  xxii.  6,  &c. 

Ver.  19.  Thine  own  wiokedness  shall 
oorreot  thee  . .  .  Jehovah  of  hosts.  There 
is  here  a  referenoe  to  vers.  17,  18.  The  wick¬ 
edness  described  in  these  verses  will  correct  Is¬ 
rael,  that  is,  will  produoe  the  effects  portrayed 
in  vers.  14-16,  and  this  correction  will  lead  Is¬ 
rael  to  shameful  but  yet  wholesome  knowledge. — 
Apostasies  (n2*tfp)  is  a  word  used  especially 
by  Jeremiah.  Except  in  this  book  it  occurs  in 
only  three  passages  (Prov.  i.  82  ;  Hos.  xi.  7 ;  xiv. 
5),  the  plural  only  in  Jer.  iii.  22;  v.  6;  xiv.  7. 
With  this  the  train  of  thought  in  this  strophe 
seems  to  conclude.  It  begins  with  astonishment 
at  the  desolate  condition  of  the  people  (ver.  14 
to  ver.  16),  then  explains  why  it  must  be  so 
(vers.  17,  18),  and  finally  designates  salutary 
knowledge  as  the  intended  effect  of  this  severe 
discipline  (ver.  19).  The  full  form,  “  Saith  the 
Lord,”  &o.,  seems  to  denote  the  close  of  a  sec¬ 
tion.  The  following  strophe,  though  an  inde¬ 
pendent  tableau,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
preceding,  opening  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
source  of  the  apostasy  described  in  vers.  17- 
19. 


8.  The  lust  of  idolatry :  deeply  rooted,  outwardly  insolent,  false  at  last . 
H.  20-28. 

20  For  from  of  old  thou  hast  broken  thy  yoke,1 
Thou  hast  burst  thy  bonds, 

And  hast  said,  I  will  not  serve. 

For  upon  every  high  hill 
And  under  every  green  tree 
Thou  stretchest  thyself  as  a  harlot 

21  And  yet  I  had  planted  thee  a  noble*  vine, 

It  was  wholly  of  genuine  seed.* 

But  how  art  thou  changed 4  with  respect  to  me 
Into  bastards  of  a  strange  vine ! 

22  For  though  thou  wash  thyself  with  alkali 
And  take  thee  much  of  the  soap, 

Yet  thine  iniquity  is  a  stain  before  me, 

Saith  the  Lord  Jehovah. 

23  How  canst  thou  then  say :  I  am  not  polluted, 

I  have  not  followed  the  Baalim. 

Look  at  thy  way  in  the  valley ! 

Know  what  thou  hast  done ! 

A  she  camel,  young,  fast,  involving  her  courses; 

24  A  wild  she-ass,6  accustomed  to  the  desert ; 

In  the  desire  of  her  soul  she  gasps  for  air, 

Her  leaping,6  who  can  repel  it  ? 

All,  who  seek  her,  become  not  weary ; 

In  her  month  they  find  her. 
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25  Guard  thy  foot  from  the  loss  of  shoe, 

And  thy  throat7  from  thirst ! 

But  thou  sayest :  In  vain !  No ! 

26  For  I  love  strangers,  and  after  them  I  will  go. 

As  a  thief  is  ashamed  when  caught, 

So  the  house  of  Israel  is  put  to  shame, 

They,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  their  prophets : 

27  Who  say  to  a  mock,  My  father  thou ! 

And  to  a  stone,  Thou  hast  begotten  me.8 

For  they  turn  to  me  the  back  and  not  the  face, 

But  in  the  time  of  their  calamity 
They  say,  Up  and  deliver  us ! 

28  But  where  are  thy  gods  which  thou  madest  for  thyself? 

Let  them  arise,  if  they  can  save  thee  in  the  time  of  thy  trouble. 
For  as  many  as  thy  cities 
Are  thy  gods,  O  Judah ! 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ter.  SO.— The  Masoretee  take  WIDE?  and  '/IpFU  as  in  the  first  person.  So,  also,  the  Chaldee  and  Syriao  Teniona  and 
most  of  the  Jewish  expositors.  As  X.  then,  does  not  give  a  good  meaning,  unless  with  the  Syriac,  we  arbitrarily  assume 
the  false  gods  to  be  objects  of  service,  the  Keri  reads  ‘Vl3/J7X  which  must  then  be  taken  in  the  sense — transgrcdi  verbum  divi • 
nvm.  But  neither  does  *1DJ7  occur  in  this  sense  without  an  accusative  of  the  object,  nor  does  this  explanation  suit  the  follow¬ 
ing  *3.—' The  Maso retie  punctuation  is  therefore  erroneous,  and  the  words  are- to  be  punctuated  as  2nd  Pars.  Fern,  according 

to  the  analogy  of  ver.  33;  lit.  4, 5 ;  iv.  19;  xiii.  21 ;  xxii.  23 ;  xlvi.  11 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  18,  20,  22,  31,  36,  43,  44,  47,  51,  etc.  Comp, 
on  this  form  Ewald,  $ 190  c ;  Olshausex,  \  226,  b :  232,  h  ;  and  Naboklso.  (Jr.  $  21.  Anm.  3. 

*  Ver.  21. — only  here  and  in  Isai.  v.  2.  The  fem.  form  nplfr  Goa-  xlix.  11. 

*  Ver.  21. — JVDK  JHT  literally :  seed  of  truth,  i.  e.  genuine  seed,  (Comp.  Prov.  xi.  18),  opposed  to  7V*131  Jjp-j. 

«  Ver.  21. — *110.  The  passive  participial  form  (Comp.  Ewald,  {  149,  f)  occurs,  except  here,  only  in  the  fem.  form 
(Isai.  xlix.  21)  and  as  Keri,  Jer.  xvii.  13.  (Chethibh  '*110'.)  The  meaning  is  not  doubtful,— anomalous,  alienated ,  bastard. 

»  Ver.  24. — Instead  of  71^3.  many  editions  read  which  we  usually  find  elsewhere,  Gen.  xvi.  12;  JobvL  5 ;  xi.  12; 
xxxix.  5 ;  Hos.  viii.  9. — It  is  clear  that  the  female  is  meant,  both  from  the  connection  and  the  construction  of  the  following 
sentence.  The  maze.  stands  in  *lpS  and  ijgffij,  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  form  fcOD.  but  further  on,  the  gender, 

which  the  prophet  has  in  mind,  comes  to  lig^it,  hence,  etc. — The  Maso  re  tea  would  incorrectly  read  flEftDJ.  The 

▼  |r  t  :  -  * 

Hebrew  language  is  much  freer  with  respect  to  gender,  number,  and  person  than  our  modern  languages.  Comp.  Naxoelsb. 
Gr.  3 60,  4.  Comp.  xiv.  6. 

*  Ver.  24.— nnixn  is  also  an  air.  Ary.— There  is  a  double  root  :  I-  rtspirart,  suspirart ,  ejulart  (Isai.  ill.  26 ;  xix.  8), 

T  T  — .  -  TT 

from  which  the  substantive  forms  TVISO  JTJXr'  (groan,  and  groaning,  Isai.  xxix.  2 ;  Lam.  ii.  5)  are  derived.  From  this 
r*  v— .1* 

derivation  we  obtain  for  rUMH  the  moaning  of  deep  breathing,  snorting,  catching  for  air,  which  is  usually  a  symptom  of 

excited  passions.  II.  Kal  inns.  Pie].— a  meeting,  to  prepare  to  meet  (Exod.  xxi.  12) ;  Pual,  to  bo  made  to  meet,  occurrere 
(Pa.  xci.10;  Prov.  xii.  21) ;  Uithp.  to  prepare  a  meeting  for  one's  self,  to  seek  occasion  (2  Ki.  v.  7). — From  this  root  is  de¬ 
rived  njxn  (Comp.  njKFV  Judges  xiv.  4)  encounter,  occursus.  Etymologically  both  are  possible.  The  connection  favors 
the  latter  view. 

T  Ver.  25.— The  Chethibh  !J3*lijl  is  an  anomaly  which  is  by  no  moans  to  be  traced  back  to  a  form  jlY)  for  p*lj|  as  pety 
(xxi.  12)  for  piety  (xxii.  3),  but  as  frequently  (xvii.  23;  xxvil.  1 ;  xxix.  23;  xxxii.  23)  through  An  oversight,  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  mater  lectionis  seems  to  have  occurred.  See  on  xvii.  23. 

®  Ver.  27.— 'JJVlV.  Bo  according  to  xv.  10  the  Chethibh  is  to  be  spoken.  The  Keri  WlV  to  occasioned  by  D'^QK, 
bat  needlessly,  for  the  sing,  may  be  used  collectively.  Thoee  who  pronounce  '  jr!4!1?'  overlook  the  fact  that  precedes, 

and  that  this  second  member  is  doubtless  intended  to  designate  the  part  of  the  mother.  Wood  my  lather, -^a  stone  my 
mother! 


EX1GETI0AL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Israel's  propensity  to  idolatry  is  ancient  (ver. 
20),  deeply  rooted  (vers.  21,  22),  yet  at  the  same 
time  betraying  itself  outwardly  by  the  most  pas* 
sionate  behaviour  (vers.  23-25),  but  finally  causing 
deep  shame  on  account  of  the  nothingness  of  its 
objects  (vers.  26-28).  The  connection  with  the 
previous  strophe  is  this,  that  here  the  forsaking 
of  Jehovah  (ver.  17),  and  the  wickedness  and  apos¬ 
tasies  (ver.  19),  are  more  particularly  explained. 


The  O  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  explica¬ 
tive. 

Ver.  20.  For  from  of  old  ...  as  a  harlot 
oSty  here  as  frequently  (comp.  Isa.  xlii.  14 ;  xlvi. 
9;  lxiii.  16;  Ps.  xxiv.  7,  etc.),  is  used  of  incon¬ 
ceivable  duration. — Israel  is  compared  with  wild 
refractory  draught  cattle  (‘a  bullock  untrained,’ 
xxxi.  18;  a  ‘backsliding  heifer,’  Hos.  iv.  16), 
because  they  refuse  the  discipline  and  guidance 
of  the  Lord  (comp.  v.  6 ;  Prov.  ii.  8),  and  are 
obstinate  in  carrying  out  their  own  carnal  will. 
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— I  will  not  serve.  The  second  *3  is  also  expli¬ 
cative.  It  forms  the  transition  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  imagery  employed  in  Hemist.  a. — 
Every  high  hill,  etc.,  a  frequent  designation  of 
the  places  especially  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
nature.  Comp.  1  Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvi.  4; 
xvii.  10;  Isa.  lvii.  5;  Jer.  iii.  6,  13;  xvii.  2; 
Ezek.  vi.  13.— Stretchout  thyself.  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  Isa.  li.  14  of  one  who  is  bound  and 
thus  bent  crooked,  in  Isa.  lxiii.  1  of  the  strong 
man,  who  bends  proudly  backwards;  Jer.  xlviii. 
12  of  the  vessel,  which  we  bend  over  in  order  to 
pour  from  it.  Hence  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  napaKhivetrdai  or  inclinari  of  the  bending 
of  the  body  in  a  woman  who  lies  with  a  man. 
Comp.  JP3  of  the  man,  in  Job  xxxi.  10. 

Ver.  21.  And  yet  I  had  planted  thee  .  . 
strange  vine. — And  I  stands  in  strong  anti¬ 
thesis  to  thou,  ver.  20. — The  antithesis  is  simi¬ 
lar,  which  Isaiah  sets  forth  between  the  vine¬ 
yard  for  which  all  has  been  dono,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  whose  hope  is  disappointed,  Isa.  v.  1  sqq. 
Comp.  Ps.  lxxx.  9  sqq. — That  we  are  not  to 
translate  (with  Ewald):  “I  have  planted  thee 
with  noble  vines,”  as  in  Isa.  v.  2,  is  clear  from 
the  identity  of  the  object  of  Y\pC3J  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  rODDl. — Noble  vine,  properly  reddish 
from  p3fr  tplendere ,  tubrubicundum  cut,  oomp. 
Isa.  xi.  8 ;  Zech.  i.  8,  and  Koehler,  ad  loc. — 
That  the  red  wine  was  considered  the  nobler, 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  was  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  See 
Liohtfoot,  Ilor.  Htbr.  p.  478. — But  how  art 
thou  ohanged,  etc.  It  is  not  inadmissible  to 
regard  '3*0  as  the  aoousative,  as  Graf,  Hitzio, 
and  others  suppose.  The  mere  accusative  fre¬ 
quently  stands  in  apposition  with  the  object,  (or 
in  passive  construction  with  the  subject,  where 
we  use  a  preposition  of  motion,  and  the  Hebrew 
more  commonly  uses  S,  comp.  PlVS  DV. 

Am.  v.  8;  vi.  11 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  38:  xxxvii.  26.  See 
Naeobl8B.,&t.  { 69,3. — Theabsenecof  thearticle 
before  iT^3J  is  certaiuly  abnormal,  but  not  with¬ 
out  example:  xxii.  26;  Isa.  xxxvii.  4,  17;  2 
Sam.  vi.  8.  See  Naroblsb.  Or.  {  78,  2.  Anm. 

Ver.  22.  For  though  thou  wash  thyself 
.  . .  thy  iniquity  is  a  stain  before  me.  '3  is 
oausal.  Israel  is  to  be  compared  with  degen¬ 
erate  vines;  their  depravation,  therefore,  is  essen¬ 
tial,  since  it  cannot  be  removed  by  outwurd 
means. — This  figure  of  speech  is  based  on  the 
work  of  the  fuller.  For  simple  washing  is  |333 ; 
033  properly  to  tread ,  to  damp ,  is  the  technical 
expression  for  the  work  of  the  fuller.  Hence, 
also,  we  have  Piel  here,  comp.  Naeoblsb.,  Gr. 

{  41,  2;  61,  2,  c.  'D33i3  is,  therefore,  properly. 
even  if  thou  doetl  the  work  of  a  fuller ,  comp.  Mai. 
iii.  2.  The  reflexive  meaning  is  implied  in 
the  connection,  and  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 

the  following  — 3fiJ  v/rpov,  is  a  mineral,  JV3 3 
(13  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  also  called 
nitrum)  is  a  vegetable  alkali.  The  former  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  water,  the  latter  from  the  soap-plant. 
Comp.  Winer,  R.  B.  W.,  s.  v.  Laugenealz.  [Thom¬ 
son,  The  Land  and  the  Book ,  II.  pp.  802,  303. — 
8.  R.  A.] — DFOJ  is  an  airaf  faydpevov.  Some  j 


I  commentators  render  it  (=3P3)  “  ingrained,  in¬ 
delibly  engraven  is  thy  guilt.”  Some  render, 
“hidden,  laid  up,”  others;  “spotted,  dirty,  a 
stain.”  The  last  meaning,  which  is  certified  by 
the  dialects  (Aram.  RDH3  macula ,  D'A3  montlo - 
tus)  is  also  required  by  the  connection.  Comp. 
Ps.  li.  8,  9. 

Ver.  23.  How  eanst  thou  then  aay  ?  . . . 
involving  her  oouraee.  The  prophet  has  in 
mind  an  assertion  actually  made  and  often  re¬ 
peated  by  his  contemporaries.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  imperfect,  comp.  Naeoblsb.,  Gr.  {87,  c.— 
Thy  way  in  the  valley,  KU  must  mean  a 
definite  valley,  since  hills,  and  not  valleys  were 
the  places  usually  appropriated  by  the  Israelites 
to  idolatrous  worship.  In  the  vicinity  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  there  was,  however,  a  valley  celebrated  hs  a 
place  of  worship;  the  vale  of  Hinnom  (vii.  31 ; 
xxix.  2,  6;  xxxii.  86;  Josh.  xv.  8;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
10). — That  the  valley  might  be  called  absolutely 
K'in  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  gate  leading 
to  it  was  called  absolutely  ICJH  3^tf  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  18,  16),  comp.  Rattmer,  Palat- 
tina ,  4  Aufl.  S .  291.— A  ahe-camel,  etc.,  7033 
and  il3fl  stand  in  apposition  to  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  viz.,  Israel.  The  former  is 
feminine  of  333  (Isa.  lx.  6),  camel-foal.  The 
(unused)  root  333  signifies  “  to  be  early  there,” 
hence  3\D3,  3J)3 — 703170  is  found  here  only  as  a 
verb.  It  means  to  “  weave,  cross,  involve.” 
Hence  ^13fef  shoestring,  Gen.  xiv.  23;  Isa.  v.  27. 

Ver.  2I.TA  wild  ahe-ass  .  .  .  they  find 
her.  It  is  clear  that  the  female  is  meant  both 
from  the  connection  and  the  construction  of  the 
following  sentence: — Accustomed  to  the  de¬ 
sert,  (Job  xxiv.  6;  xxxix.  6),  therefone,  in  ge¬ 
neral  shy,  wild  and  unconfined. — All  who  seek 
her,  etc.  Since  they  meet  her  half-way,  there 
is  no  need  to  weary  themselves  with  seeking 
her.  In  her  month,  that  is,  in  her  period  of  heat, 
they  find  her.  This  is  the  natural  rendering. 
Other  artificial  explanations  are  found  in  J.  V. 
Michaklis,  Obtv.y  p.  17,  and  in  Rosenmuelleb, 
ad  h.  loc. 

Ver.  25.  Guard  thy  foot .  .  .  after  them  I 

wiU  go.  As  a  further  proof  of  the  intensity  of 
this  proneneBs  to  idolatry  (vers.  21  and  22).  the 
prophet  adduces  the  answer  of  the  people  to  all 
warnings  against  it,  their  decided  declaration 
that  they  would  not  relinquish  it.  The  words  of 
admonition,  “Guard,”  etc.,  are  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  spoken  by  commission  from  the  Lord. 
The  figure  of  passionate  running  is  continued, 
but  man  is  now  understood  as  the  subject. — The 
construction  is  that  of  the  concrete  for  the  ab¬ 
stract.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  28,  where  it  reads 
“bath  rejected  thee  from  king,”  while  afterwards 
it  is,  “hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king,”  ver. 
26  and  viii.  7;  in  xvi.  1,  it  is  “from  reigning.” 
Comp,  further  ver.  17  and  1  Kings  xv.  13;  Ezck. 
xvi.  41. — ^TT  is  not  of  the  same  gender  as  ^  tX\ 
being  feminine,  but  this  variation  is  of  no  ac¬ 
count.  See  remark  on  ver.  24. — We  might  as 
well  translate:  “Hold  back  thy  foot,  to  be  some¬ 
what  unshod,”  as  in  Ps.  lxxiii.  2,  'Sj3  HIM 
means  inclinatum  aliquid  twit  pedet  met.— On  the 
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general  subject,  comp.  xxxi.  16;  Prov.  i.  15.— 
As  to  the  import  of  the  warning,  we  are  certainly 

not  tO  take  *?£! [with  ScHNUBBBR.RoSENMUELLER 

and  others,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  10;  Deut.  xxviii.  67 ; 
E2ek.  xvi.  26  in  the  sense  of  crura  et  pudenda , 
and  the  duecdceatio  as  denudatio .  The  prophet 
would  merely  say,  ‘Cease  from  thy  mad  running 
after  idols,  from  which  nothing  accrues  to  thee, 
but  wounded  feet  and  a  dry  throat,  i.  e.t  bitter 
injury  instead  of  the  expected  advantage.’— 
EfaflJ  Part.  Niph.,  from  EfaT  (oomp.  1  Sam.  xxvii. 
1;  Job  vi.  26;  Isa.  lvii.  10;  Jer.  xviii.  12)  = 
dap  era  turn ,  perditum.  The  sense  is;  the  warn¬ 
ing  is  in  vain.  kV?  No!  as  in  Gen.  xlii.  10; 
Numb.  xxii.  80,  etc.— The  following  verses  por¬ 
tray  the  contrast  between  the  passionate  striving 
of  Israel  after  the  favor  of  their  gods,  and  the 
results  thereof. 

Vers.  26  and  27.  As  a  thief .  .  .  deliver  us. 
Comp.  Exod.  xxii.  1,  6,  7.  The  thief  is  ashamed 
not  merely  because  he  is  caught  in  his  wicked¬ 
ness,  but  because  at  the  moment  of  discovery  he 
makes  a  ridiculous  figure.  Israel  also  plays  this 
ridiculous  part  when  the  “poodle’s  heart”  is  dis¬ 
played.— Pat  to  shame.  Comp.  vi.  15 ;  viiL  9, 


12. — Who  say,  D'lOX,  apposition  to  the  nomen 
determinatum  without  the  article,  as  frequently  in 
the  later  books.  See  Naegelsb.,  Or.  §  97,  2  a. — 
For  they  tarn  to  me  the  back,  etc.  This 
period  to  the  end  of  ver.  28,  shows  in  three  clauses 
the  shameful  character  of  idol- worship;  (a) 
they  turn  their  back  on  me;  (b)  in  the  time  of 
calamity  I  am  yet  to  help  them ;  (c)  I  cannot 
then  do  so,  but  must  direct  them  to  their  gods. 
These,  however,  are  nowhere  to  be  found,  though 
as  numerous  as  the  cities  in  Israel. 

Ver.  28.  Bat  where  are  thy  gods. — O 
Judah  1  This  inquiry  is  made  of  the  idolaters 
as  a  punishment  for  their  having  previously  made 
it  in  scorn  of  the  faithful,  comp.  Ps.  xlii.  4,  11 ; 
lxxix.  10;  cxv.  2.— If  they  oan  eave.  We 
are  reminded  of  Deut,  xxxii.  87,  88.  See  Kun- 
peb.  S.  6.  Comp.  xi.  12.  The  indirect  interro¬ 
gative  sentence  is  best  understood  as  dependent 
on  a  verb  to  be  supplied;  let  u*  eeet  For  as 
many  am  the  cities,  etc.y  is  repeated  verbatim 
in  xi.  13.  is  causal.  One  would  think  they 
could  save  thee,  since  they  are  so  numerous. 
The  close  of  this  strophe  corresponds  to  the 
close  of  the  preceding,  (ver.  19). 


6.  Whoee  it  the  guilt  t 
H.  29-87. 

29  Why  do  you  contend  against  Me  ? 

Ye  have,  all  of  you,  offended  against  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

30  In  vain  have  I  smitten  your  children, 

Chastisement  they  have  not  accepted. 

Your  sword  has  devoured  your  prophets 
Like  a  ravening  lion. 

31  O  ye  generation !  see  the  word  of  Jehovah ; 

Have  I  been  a  desert,  O  Israel  ? 

Or  a  land  of  deepest  night  ?* 

Why  do  my  people  say:  We  ramble,* 

No  more  will  we  come  to  thee? 

32  Can  a  virgin  forget  her  ornaments  ? — 

A  bride  her  girdle? 

But  my  peojne  have  forgotten  Me  days  without  number. 

33  How  well  trimmest  thou  thy  way  to  seek  love  intrigue! 
Therefore’ also  to  wickedness  thou  hast  accustomed*  thy  ways. 

34  Even  on  thy  skirts  [wings]  has  been  found 
The  blood  of  the  souls  of  poor  innocents. 

Not  at  the  place  of  burglary  have  I  found  it, 

But  on  all  these. 

35  Yet  thou  sayest,4 1  am  innocent,5 
Surely  His  anger  is  turned  from  me. 

Behold,  I  enter  into  judgment  with  thee  concerning  this, 
rhat  thou  sayest:  I  have  not  sinned. 

36  How  goest  thou  asunder*  much  in  changes  of  thy  ways  ? 

Even  by  Egypt  shalt  thou  be  put  to  shame, 

As  thou  hast  been  put  to  shame  by  Assyria. 
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37  Also  from  thenceT  wilt  thou  go  forth,  thy  hands  on  thy  head, 
For  Jehovah  rejects  thy  supports, 

And  thou  wilt  have  no  success  with  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  31.— rr Saxo  i »  Ary.  Composed  of  Saxo  *nd  n'  —  caUffo  Jovm,  u  iT-rDnStf  —  God*»  flame  (of 

love)  Cant.  viil.V '  ,T  eervee  to  enhance  the  foroe  of  the  expreeeion  according  to  the  analogy  of  Sx  '  V1H  “  great  deep," 
Ps.  xxxvi.6.  r*  flOTVl  1  Sam.  xxvi.  12,  Sx  1  Sam.  xiv.  15.— JV  ii  alio  punctuated  JV  in  connections,  ex  gr^ 

xxriL  1,  etc.  The  Maaoretei  have  given  two  accents  to  the  whole  word  in  the  text,  because  they  were  uncertain  as  to  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  syllable  TV  and  consequently  as  to  its  accentuation.  Kixchi  found  rpSflXO  in  some  codioes,  which  Kwali 

also  accepts  and  translates  simply  44  darkness  "  ad  form.  /VjSsO  viii.  18,  colL  TvVStN  iTV  Sfl. 

•  *  :  •  r  •  •  .  r  •  •  : 

*  Ver.  31. — urn,  m  only  in  Gen.  xxvil.  40 ;  Ps.  lv.  3 ;  Hos.  xil.  1.  Radical  signification  ragari.  We  are  not  with 
Roaxxm uklljui  to  translate  vagabimur.  The  perfect  is  used  expressly  to  designate  an  accomplished  fact. 

*  Ver.  33.—' *JV7dS*  On  this  form  comp.  rem.  on  ver.  2U.— On  the  double  accusative  comp.  Ewald,  }  283,  c;  Naxoklsb. 
Or .,  {  69,  2,  c. 

4  Yer.  35.— '3  before  a  direct  address,  as  frequently,  tx.gr  ^  Josh.  ii.  24 ;  1  Sam.  x.  19.  Comp.  Nasqklsb.  Orn  {  109, 1.  a. 

•  Ver.  35.— Niph.  Comp.  Num.  v.  28,  31. 

•  Ver.  36.— 'STB  contracted  from  'SlXP  •*  3HX  from  3HXX  (Prov.  viih  17^  inX  from  1HXX I  (Gen.  xxxlL 
61  comp.  Nasqklsb.  Or.,  {  10,  II.,  Anm. 

t  Ver.  37.-71?  Blase,  referring  to  the  people.  Comp.  Nasqklsb.  Or.,  J  60,  3,  Anm. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  in  tho  beginning  of  the  discourse  (ver.  6), 
the  prophet  proceeds  on  the  ground,  that  Israel’s 
revolt  cannot  be  excused  by  any  neglect  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah,  but  Israel  is  alone  to  blame 
(ver.  20).  The  Lord  has  allowed  nothing  to  fail : 
neither  discipline  (ver.  80),  nor  the  necessaries 
of  life  (ver.  81),  not  even  ornament  and  splen¬ 
dor  (ver.  82).  But  the  people  have  shown  a 
taste  and  fitness  only  for  the  service  of  idols 
(ver.  33a).  The  consequence  is  two-fold:  (1) 
deep  moral  corruption  (ver.  38  6-84)  which  at 
the  same  time  affords  the  most  striking  proof  of 
the  rebellion  of  the  people,  which  they  boldly 
deny  (ver.  86) ;  (2)  the  shame  of  the  people  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  political  and  religious  wan¬ 
derings  (vers.  86,  37). 

Ver.  29.  Why  do  you  contend  .  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  Israel’s  propensity  to  complain  of 
the  Lord  was  displayed  even  in  the  wilderness  at 
Meribah  (Exod.  xvii.  2,  8,  7),  and  that  Jere¬ 
miah’s  contemporaries  manifested  the  same  dis¬ 
position  is  evident  from  v.  19;  xiii.  22;  xvi.  10. 
Not  I,  saith  the  Lord,  towards  you  have  failed, 
but  you  towards  Me,  even  all  of  you.  Comp, 
ver.  26. — The  following  verses  enumerate  what 
the  Lord  has  done  for  Israel.  Three  things  are 
mentioned;  first,  discipline. 

Ver.  30.  In  vain  .  .  .  ravening  lion — 

in  vain,  used  only  by  Jeremiah  among  the 
prophets,  iv.  80;  vi.  29;  xlvi.  11.  Comp,  be¬ 
sides,  Exod.  xx.  7:  Deut.  v.  11  ;  Ps.  xxiv.  4; 
cxxxix.  20. — D3'33~j1K  cannot  be  taken  in  a 
proper  sense  =  your  young  men,  as  Hitzio 
maintains,  for  Jehovah’s  blows  were  upon  the 
whole  people.  When  we  reflect  that  the  persons 
smitten  by  the  Lord  are  those,  who  instead  of 
accepting  chastisement,  slay  God’s  servants,  and 
further,  that  these  same  are  afterwards,  ver.  81, 
addressed  as  generation,  and  previously,  in  ver. 
28,  as  Judah,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
prophet  has  here  in  view  the  abstract  communi¬ 
ties,  the  people  being  designated  as  their  chil- 


|  dren.  Comp.  ▼.  7;  Lev.  xix.  18;  Joel  iv.  6; 
Zech.  ix.  18. — The  smiting  had  not  the  intended 
effect  (comp.  v.  3)  but  was  answered  by  the  mur¬ 
der  of  the  prophets,  1  Ki.  xviii.  4,  18;  2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20  sqq.  Comp.  Matth.  xxiii.  85,  37  ;  Luke 
xi.  47,  etc. — The  second  fact,  with  which  the 
charge  is  indignantly  repelled,  is  Jehovah’s  li¬ 
beral  provision  for  all  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Ver.  31.  O  ye  generation  .  .  .  come  to 
thee  ?  The  first  words  of  this  verse  are  at¬ 
tached  by  Jerome  and  Maurer  to  the  preceding 
verse :  tanquam  leo  vastator  est  htec  vestra  setae. 
But  the  beginning  of  the  following  sentence  is 
then  altogether  too  bald.  It  is  better  to  take 
them  as  in  the  vocative,  and  the  subject  of  the 
following  verb.  On  the  article  with  the  voca¬ 
tive,  comp.  Ewald,  $  327,  a;  Naboelsb.  Or .,  { 
71,  Anm.  4. — It  is  disputed  whether  *lta  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  “age,  generation” 
(Ewald:  44  The  present  people  ”)  or  in  the  sense 
of  “  race,  kind,  breed.”  It  is  not  clear  why  the 
generation  then  living  should  be  rendered  so  ex¬ 
pressly  prominent.  "lYl  does  not  occur  again, 
at  least  not  alone  in  a  bad  Bense.  But  from 
passages  like  vii.  29;  Deut.  i.  35;  xxxii.  5;  Ps. 
lxxviii.  8;  Prov.  xxx.  11  it  is  evident  that  the 
word  is  at  any  rate  capable  of  suoh  a  determina - 
iio  in  malam  partem. — 1X1  See,  comp.  ver.  19,  is 
a  stronger  71171  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  held 
before  them  with  the  demand  that  they  regard  it. 
— Desert,  ».  barren  land,  where  no  bodily 
nourishment  or  necessaries  are  found. — Here 
follows  the  third  point,  which  the  Lord  has  not 
neglected ;  glory  and  adornment.  He  is  Him¬ 
self  His  people’s  highest  glory,  Israel’s  crown  of 
glory  is  He  (Gen.  ix.  27;  Isa.  xxviii.  5).  But 
they  have  forgotten  this  emblem  of  royalty, 
which  causes  them  to  rank  above  all  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  Lord  is  however  Israel’s  jewel  as 
her  husband.  This  is  the  thought  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  figure  in  ver.  32. 

Ver.  32.  Can  a  virgin  forget .  . .  without 
number  ?  D'l#p  besides  only  in  Isa.  iii.  20. 
Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  18.  Is  it  a  girdle  or  a  fillet  ? 
Dreohsler  on  Isa.  L  c .  translates  41  a  small  gir- 
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die  of  fine  material,**  which  unites  both  mean* 
jogs. — The  failure  then  is  not  in  this,  that  the 
Lord  has  forgotten  to  make  provision  for  the 
adornment  of  His  bride,  but  that  the  bride  has 
forgotten  to  make  use  of  the  ornament.  Comp, 
xriii.  14.— Days  without  number.  Comp,  of 
old.  ver.  20. 

Ver.  33.  How  well  trimmest  thou  .  .  . 
accustomed  thy  ways.  2'0'n  cannot  here 
be  rendered  in  the  sense  of  bonum  simulate,  exor - 
ii are,  as  many  of  the  ancients  rendered,  because 

then  the  following  rDTlfet  does  not  af¬ 

ford  a  suitable  meaning.  It  is  therefore  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of  sdte  mstituere 
(Maurer)  according  to  the  analogy  of  vii.  8 ; 
Isa.  xxiii.  16;  Deut.  ix.  21,  etc.  Observe  the 
contrast:  l  j  people  in  criminal  frivolity  for¬ 
get  Jehovah,  their  highest  glory,  but  with  the 
greatest  diligence  employ  means  and  ways  to 
procure  illicit  love  (with  foreign  nations  and 
their  idols).  The  effects  of  this  are  Bhown  in 

what  follows.— p1?  is  neither  ==  but,  as  Db  Witte 
"*  T  . 

proposes,  nor=J3J/  (Vbxema,  Dathe:  ut  con¬ 
firmee  malit tarn ,  a* surf acis  vias  tuas),  but  simply  = 
therefore,  thus,  in  this  way. — To  wickedness. 
The  article  before  flljH  (comp.  iii.  6)  is  gene¬ 
ral.  Israel  has  accustomed  his  ways  not  to  par¬ 
ticular  wickedness,  but  to  wickedness  in  general, 

to  wickedness  of  every  kind. — *13*7  1°  to 

accustom,  as  Ttf,  ver.  24.  In  meaning  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  coincident  with  that  in  xiii.  28,  “ac¬ 
customed  to  do  evil.” — On  the  subject-matter, 
comp.  Rom.  i.  24  sqq. — In  what  follows  the  state¬ 
ment  is  verified  by  an  instance. 

Ver.  34.  Even  on  thy  wings  ...  on  all 
these.  The  01  here  resumes  the  01  in  ver. 
83  b.  The  special  fact  is  introduced  by  the 
same  particle  as  the  general  statement.  In  Ger¬ 
man  “  namlich ”  [ videlicet ,  namely]  would  be  used, 
u?  is  used  here,  as  frequently  of  the  skirts,  | 
(wings)  of  a  coat,  1  Sam.  xxiv.  6;  Hagg.  ii.  12; 
Zech.  viii.  23,  etc. — Has  been  found.  The  plu¬ 
ral  is  explained  thus,  (1)  an  ideal  plural  is 

contained  in  01,  namely,  the  idea  of  innocent 
blood,  in  which  sense  O'Dl  is  usually  employed 
(the  sing.  ex.  gr.  Jer.  xix.  4;  Lam.  iv.  18).  The 
same  construction  in  Ezek.  xxii.  13,  comp. 
Naeoelsb.  Or.,  j  61,  2,  e,  (2)  with  connected  sub¬ 
jects  the  predicate  may  be  governed  in  number 
by  the  main  grammatical  or  logical  idea.  So 
also  here  the  conception  of  the  multiplicity  of 
what  has  been  stained  by  blood  may  have 
determined  the  number  of  the  predicate.  Comp. 
Nakgelsb.  Gr.,  j  105,  6.— Not  at  the  place, 
tie.  ftirilp  occurs  only  in  Exod.  xxii.  1  (2),  and 
our  passage  may  be  explained  by  this.  “  If  a 
thief  be  found  breaking  up  (or  at  the  place  of 
burglary)  and  he  be  smitten  and  die,  he  (the 
doer)  shall  incur  no  guilt.*’  Jeremiah  alludes  to 
this  both  in  words  and  sense.  The  Lord  has 
Arand  the  blood  of  the  murdered  (and  we  may 
here  understand  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  ver. 
80)  not  in  the  place  of  the  crime  committed  by 
them.  In  this  case  their  murderers  would  accord¬ 


ing  to  the  law  quoted  above,  be  without  guilt. 
But  he  says,  “  On  all  these  have  I  found  it.” 
These  words  have  given  much  trouble  to  the  com¬ 
mentators.  Disregarding  the  circumstance  that 
the  LXX,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translations  in¬ 
stead  of  71  Sr  read  dSm,  and  therefore  translate 
eirl  n day  dpvt  or  tub  quacunque  arbor e,  and  that 
Jebome  combines  the  two  renderings:  “in  om¬ 
nibus  istit  qute  supra  memoravi,  sive  sub  quercu,” 
having  in  mind  the  often  denounced  hill-worship 
(comp.  ver.  20), — omitting  those  interpretations 
which  are  based  on  a  wrong  reading  wc  mention 
|  only  three  proposed  by  eminent  modern  com- 
Imentators:  (1)  Ewald  translates  after  Abar- 
banil,  “not  in  the  murderer’s  den  found  I  it, 
but  on  all  these,  viz.,  summits.**  The  objection 
to  this  is,  that  the  word  does  not  signify  “den 
of  murderers,”  and  that  the  reference  to  Exod. 
xxii.  1  (2)  is  wholly  ignored.  (2)  Vknema,  Dathe, 
Vooel,  Gaab,  Maurer,  Umbukit  and  others 
attach  the  final  clause  to  the  next  verse  and  take 
bj?  in  the  sense  of  a  notwithstanding — notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  t  ion  sayest”  i'his  rendering 
leaves  both  the  \3  and  the  Vau  cons,  before 
'IDKD  without  any  satisfactory  explanation. 
(8)  Graf:  “not  for  the  sake  of  a  crime  didst 
thou  kill  the  poor  ones,  but  on  account  of  all 
this,”  t.  e.  because  they  stood  in  the  way  of  thy 
harlotry  and  opposed  thy  revolt.  But  it  must  be 
objected  to  this  that  we  cannot  say,  “  not  at  the 
breaking  in  hast  thou  met  them  (Graf  takes 
D'ntWD  as  2d  person),  but  on  account  of  all 
this.”  For  here  the  verb  “met”  does  not  suit 
the  second  clause  of  the  sentence.  We  should 
have  to  supply  a  suitable  verb  “  hast  thou  killed 
them,”  which  would  be  arbitrary,  because  the 
author,  if  he  had  this  verb  in  mind,  could  not 
have  omitted  it.  The  whole  question  seems  to 
me  to  turn  on  the  correct  rendering  of 
namely,  not  as  burglary  in  general,  but  the 
place  of  burglary.  It  is  well  known  that  sub¬ 
stantives  with  D  (Mem  loci)  have  this  meaning, 
Ewald,  {  160  b. — In  the  original  passage  Exod. 
xxii.  1,  we  may  indeed  translate  “  at  the  break¬ 
ing  in,”  but  in  the  text,  where  it  is  not  the 
seizure  of  the  thief,  but  the  subsequent  disco¬ 
very  of  blood-stains,  which  is  spoken  of,  the 
place  of  burglary  must  be  meant.  Traces  of 
blood  are  subsequently  discovered,  not  at  a  bur¬ 
glary,  but  at  the  place  where  the  surprised  thief 
was  wounded.  If  this  is  the  correct  rendering 
of  this  word,  the  final  clause  must  also  designate 
a  place.  If  we  consider  that  in  the  first  clause 
the  Lord  has  rebuked  Israel  for  the  murder  of 
the  innocents,  it  is  appropriate  that  in  the  second 
He  should  bring  a  proof  of  this  heavy  charge. 
This  proof  is  afforded  in  this  way ; — the  Lord  says 
He  found  the  blood  of  the  slain  not  in  places 
where  they  had  commuted  burglary,  but  on  the 
persons  of  those  He  addresses.  Thus  “  on  all 
these  ”  refers  back  certainly  to  thy  skirts,  but 
only  indirectly,  fl1?#  refers  primarily  to  per¬ 
sons.  We  may  suppose  that  the  prophet  pointed 
with  his  hand  to  his  hearers. — In  spite  of  this 
flagrant  proof  of  guilt,  Israel  is  so  bold  as  to 
continue  to  maintaiu  bis  innocence,  and  dares 
even  to  boast  that  the  divine  anger  is  already 
turned  away  from  him. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


Ver.  85.  Yet  thou  sayest .  . .  not  sinned. 

^K.  The  translation  of  the  LXX.,  airoorpa- 
tfjrai  and  of  the  Vulgate,  averaatur  would  suit 
yery  well  in  the  connection,  if  it  were  gramma¬ 
tically  justifiable.  As  the  words  read  they  make 
declaration  of  a  fact,  not  a  wish.  ^E=nothing 
but,  only,  L  e.  sure,  certain.  Comp.  Gen.  xxvi. 
9 ;  xxix.  14,  etc. — To  what  historical  fact  this 
erroneous  assumption  of  Israel  refers,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say ;  perhaps  to  the  narrative  of  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  26  (observe  also  the  resemblance  of  the 
words).  Josiah’s  reforms  might  have  given  rise 
to  the  idea  that  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  formerly 
threatened  (comp.  2  Ki.  xxii.  17)  was  now  turned 
away  from  Judah.  The  people  are  here  assured 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  because  the  reform 
was  more  outward  than  inward  (at  least  among 
the  masses).— I  enter  into  judgment  Comp, 

i.  16 ;  xxv.  81.  He  who  denies  the  sin  he  has 
committed  adds  to  his  guilt  and  provokes  a  now 
manifestation  of  the  divine  judgment. 

Vers.  36  and  87.  How  goest  thou  ?  ...  no 

■uooesa  with  them.  Six  (in  Aramaic  SjX 
frequently  =  ^7H)  has  in  Hebrew  throughout  the 
meaning  of  to  melt,  dissolve,  go  asunder.  So 
of  yielding  to  a  misfortune  (Prov.  xx.  14),  of  the 
flowing  away  of  water  (Job  xiv.  11),  of  the  run¬ 
ning  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence  (1  Sam. 
ix.  7),  of  the  disappearance  of  power  (Deut. 

xxxii.  36).  The  infinitive  D,I3^,7  designates  not 
the  end  but  the  mode  of  the  going  asunder : 
quid  dijjluia  mutando  viam  t  The  ^7  is  the  particle 
of  the  Injin.  modalit.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  j 
95,  e.  On  the  meaning  comp.  iii.  13. — As  vers. 
84  and  35  are  dependent  on  ver.  83  6,  so  vers. 
86  and  37  on  33  a.  The  inquiry,  44  how  trim¬ 
mest  thou  thy  ways  ?”  is  resumed  here  more 
definitely. —In  respect  to  the  historical  bearing 
of  the  passage,  as  we  have  already  remarked  on 
ver.  18,  it  is  not  known  that  Josiah  ever  sought 
aid  from  the  Egyptians.  From  the  time  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  who  was  an  Egyptian  vassal  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  38  sqq.),  much  aid  was  continually  sought. 
To  this  ver.  36  may  refer.  The  expression  “also 
from  thence  wilt  thou  go  forth,”  seems  even  to 
imply  a  residence  in  Egypt.  Comp,  on  ver.  16. 
As  was  remarked  on  this  passage  we  admit  the 
possibility  of  Jeremiah’s  having  made  this  addi¬ 
tion  on  the  completion  of  his  second  writing. 
Corap.  Graf,  ad  loc.—*V  Masc.  referring  to  the 
people.  Corap.  Naeoelsb.  Or.  §  60,  8,  Anm. — 
It  appears  as  if  the  story  of  Tamar  and  Absa¬ 
lom  hovered  before  the  prophet’s  mind.  Comp. 
Kurper,  S.  55;  2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  **  Eat  ibi  noatra 
manua,  in  qua  not  parte  dolemut ”  (Buqbhhaqbn). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ii.  14:  “  Whoever  makes  himself  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  sin  makes  himself  also  a  servant  of  pun¬ 
ishment,  for  sticks  and  cudgels  are  for  a  bad 
servant.  Malitim  comet  individua  eat  miaeria.” 
C&AMr.R. 

2.  On  ii.  14:  “  Peccaium  ex  hominibut  liberie 
facit  miter rimot  eeroot ;  ex  jiliit  Dei  mancipia  di¬ 
abolic  S £B.  Schmidt. — “  Is  then  Israel  a  ser¬ 


vant  or  a  bondman  ?  So  that  get  him  who  may, 
except  the  one  father,  whose  son  he  is,  he  may 
starve  him  ?  A  noble  question  to  lead  the  soul 
to  reflect  what  it  is ;  a  subject  on  which  Joh. 
Arndt  much  labored  and  in  which  Fr.  Richter 
of  Halle  lived  altogether.  He  wrote  a  book  on 

the  exceeding  nobility  of  the  soul . We  can 

also  form  an  idea  from  his  poems,  *  The  soul  is 
born  to  enjoy,  something  that  is  divine,’ — ‘  H(»v 
bright  the  Christian’s  inner  life,’ — ‘  O  how  hap¬ 
py  are  the  souls,’  etc.y  how  important  this  subject 
was  to  him.  And  it  is  a  great  subject  even  if 
we  leave  aside  all  exaggerated  mystical  or  still 
more  loftily  conceived  ideas.  It  is  enough  that 
we  are  4  His  workmanship,  created  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works.’  We  must  indeed  be 
ashamed,  and  a  preacher  may  well  grieve  his 
whole  life  long  (as  Spener  is  said  to  have  done), 
that  our  glory  is  so  departed.”  Ziszbkdorf. 

3.  On  ver.  17 :  Sin  is  the.  destruction  of  a 
people,  Prov.  xiv.  84.  But  the  Lord  is  not  wil¬ 
ling  that  any  be  lost  but  that  all  should  come  to 
repentance  (2  Pet.  iii.  9).  He  therefore  chasti¬ 
ses  them,  not  to  destroy  them,  but  by  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings  to  save  the  soul  (1  Pet.  iv.  1). 

4.  On  ver.  16 :  “  The  sins  of  men,  especially  of 
God’s  people,  strengthen  the  arm  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  encourage  them  to  their  hurt  (Judith  v. 
22).”  Starke. 

6.  On  ver.  16 :  “  If  God  wishes  to  chastise 
His  people  He  usually  employs  the  ungodly  for 
this  purpose  (Deut.  xxviii.  49,  50).”  Idem. 

6.  On  ver.  16:  44 It  often  happens  that  those 
redound  to  the  injury  and  destruction  of  the 
ungodly,  from  whom  they  have  promised  them¬ 
selves  the  greatest  help  (Judges  xv.  3).”  Idem. 

7.  On  ver.  17:  What  a  man  so  wet  h  that  will 

he  also  reap  (Gal.  vi.  7).  They  sow  wind  and 
reap  the  whirlwind  (Hos.  viii.  1).  “  What 

they’ve  done,  that  they’ve  won.”  Bulllnoer. 
Comp.  Micah  vii.  9. 

8.  On  ver.  19:  “  Sanitatxa  initium  immo  dimi - 
dium  eat  agnoacere  morbumC  Seb.  Schmidt. 

44  O  ai  iata  videremut 

Quantum  jlere  deberemut .”  Thom.  Aquinas. 

9.  On  ver.  20:  Although  the  Lord’s  yoke  is 
easy  (Matt.  xi.  29),  it  seems  intolerable  to  our 
flesh,  and  we  would  rather  sacrifice  our  children 
to  Moloch  and  cut  ourselves  with  knives  and 
lancets  (1  Kings  xviii.  28)  than  bow  to  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  the  Spirit  and  renounce  carnal  free¬ 
dom. 

10.  On  ver.  21 :  “  Peccata  tarn  contra  eanam 
hominit  naiuram  aunt  quam  labrutcee  contra  natu - 
ram  bona  vitiaC  Seb.  Schmidt. 

11.  On  ver.  21 :  Whatever  comes  from  God’s 
hand  is  good  and  welcome.  Man  was  originally 

npx  JPT  71^73.  He  bore  no  principle  of  corrup¬ 
tion  within  liim.  This  came  from  without. 
Hence  such  depravity  has  become  possible  [ac¬ 
tual,  S.  R.  A.],  as  on  its  side  renders  neoessary 
a  complete  remoulding  (regeneration)  of  man. 

12.  On  ver.  22:  “We  gee  in  nature  that  af¬ 
fected  beauties,  which  are  intended  either  to  hide 
deformities  or  give  new  adornments  not  proper 
to  the  person,  only  render  one  uglier  than  be¬ 
fore.”  ZlNZENDOItF. 

13.  On  ver.  25 :  [“  The  passage  suggests  that 
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in  many  cases  the  plea  of  despair  is  not  half 
honest.  The  heart  takes  it  up  simply  as  an 
apology  for  rushing  madly  and  headlong  into 
sin  To  quiet  conscience  and  to  seem  to  lend 
some  ear  to  reason,  men  try  and  even  pretend  to 
think  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  from  God,  and 
hence  that  they  may  as  well  get  all  the  good 
from  sin  they  can  while  they  oan  get  any.” 
Cowun. — S.  R.  A  ] 

14.  On  ver.  26:  “  It  often  occurs  in  the  office 
of  a  preacher  that  he  sees  poor  humanity  in  its 
nakedness.  He  must  be  on  his  guard  that  he 
use  his  victory  with  moderation  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  souls  ashamed  may  see  more  hearty 
love  and  compassion  than  tyranny  and  assump¬ 
tion.  . . .  There  ought  not  to  be  mere  Hildebrands 
or  mere  Henry  Fourths ;  a  village  schoolmaster 
may  also  show  to  one  of  his  scholars  that  he  is 
more  concerned  about  his  own  authority  than 
the  pupil's  salvation;  and  this  has  no  better 
effect  on  the  youth  than  his  penance  in  the  court 
at  Canossa  had  on  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.” 
Zinzkndorf. 

15.  On  ver.  28.  Necessity  teaches  prayer. 
Necessity  compels  men  to  cast  away  all  false 
props  and  to  stay  themselves  on  Him,  who  alone 
endures  everlastingly.  Yet  this  may  be  done 
with  insincerity,  merely  for  outward  advantage. 
Then  will  God  say :  He  who  will  not  serve  Me, 
but  will  only  serve  himself  with  Me,  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  Me.  He  may  serve  himself  with 
those  whom  only  he  wishes  to  serve. 

16.  On  ver.  30:  Mich.  Ghislkbub,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary,  discusses  the  question  at  length: — In 
how  far  it  may  be  said  that  the  Lord  has  smitten 
Israel  in  vain ,  since  the  means  which  God  uses 
always  correspond  exactly  to  the  end  in  view, 
and  therefore  the  application  of  means  without 
the  attainment  of  the  object  is  inconceivable. 
He  answers  in  the  words  of  Petrus  a  Fioueira  : 
“  Dicitur  autem  Deu s  frustra  percussisse  quantum 
ad  finem  ext  rime  cum ,  qui  erat  emendatio  percus- 
sorum ,  non  quantum  ad  internum ,  qui  erat  ipse- 
met.  Ideo  enim  percutiebat  etiam  cot,  quo a  tciebat 
non  reeepturos  ditciplinam  nee  emendationem ,  ut 
omnibus  se  bonum  medicum ,  bonumque  parentem  de- 
monstraret,  utpote  omnia  faciendo  ad  segrotorum  sani- 
tatem  et  filiorum  ditciplinam  necettaria.  Atque 
quoad  kune  finem  non  frustra  percussit ,  ted  finem 
eonseeutus  est .”  Ghislerus  more  correctly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  bet  ween  a  percussio  gratise  and  a  per - 
cutsio  juslitise ,  the  former  for  salvation,  the  latter 
for  judgment.  We  must,  indeed,  say  that  the 
strokes  of  God  are  relatively,  but  not  absolutely 
in  vain.  If  they  do  not  attain  the  end  of  conver¬ 
sion,  they  show  at  least  that  God  has  done  His 
part,  which  is  the  meaning  also  of  this  passage; 
and  they  serve  for  “a  testimony  against  them.” 
Comp.  Gal.  iii.  4. 

17.  On  ver.  30.  In  order  that  the  divine  chas¬ 
tisement  may  have  the  desired  result,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  man  enter  into  the  divine  purpose,  i. «., 
that  he  understand  what  God  would  say  to  him, 
and  whereto  He  would  move  him,  and  that  he 
also  hear  and  obey.  This  is  to  accept  the  chas¬ 
tisement.  To  accept  chastisement  is  a  sign  of 
wisdom  (Prov.  viii.  10:  xix.  20),  while  not  to 
accept  it  i9  a  sign  of  folly  (Prov.  i.  7;  iii.  11, 
12;  v.  12,  23;  xiii.  18;  xv.  82.  Comp.  Ps.  1. 17; 
Isa.  L  5). 


18.  On  “Ye  generation,”  ver.  81.  “That 
is  not  to  be  denied,  which  Paul  says  to  the  Cre¬ 
tans,  they  are  altogether  nand,  drjpia.  This  ap¬ 
plies  sometimes  to  whole  nations,  sometimes  to 
certain  cities  and  places.  Servants  of  Christ, 
who  have  fallen  in  such  places  where  their 
hearers  are  of  a  bad  sort,  experience  it  indeed.” 
Zinzkndorf. — On  “Have  I  been  a  desert,”  etc. 
“Where  God  bestows  most  benefits,  there  He  re¬ 
ceives  the  least  gratitude.”  Foerster. 

19.  On  ver.  82.  The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light  (Luke  xvi.  8). — A  virgin  who  forgets  her 
bridal  ornaments  might  be  compared  to  the  fool¬ 
ish  virgins  who  forgot  their  oil  (Matth.  xxv.  1), 
nay,  she  is  even  worse  than  these. 

20.  On  ver.  83,  a .  Not  only  zealous,  but  clever 
and  inventive  is  man  in  evil,  but  lazy  and  un¬ 
skilful  for  good;  comp.  iv.  22. 

21.  On  ver.  38,  b.  Qdeipovmv  XPV°T<* 
dfuXlat  Kauai  (1  Cor.  xv.  83).  Every  man  is  as 
his  God.  Everything,  which  is  called  a  god,  is 
inimical  to  the  true  God,  therefore  also  to  the 
absolute  idea  of  the  True  and  the  Good.  All 
kinds  of  idolatry,  therefore,  whether  gross  or 
refined,  must  demoralize  men. 

22.  On  ver.  85,  a.  Men  frequently  from  ob¬ 
stinacy  and  pride  will  not  confess  their  sins. 
Comp.  1  John  i.  8.  But  Zinzkndorf  ( Fred .  d. 
Oer.  184)  remarks  with  justice  on  this  pas¬ 
sage:  “It  is  not  so  absolutely  obstinacy  and 
wickedness,  hypocrisy,  dogmatism;  but  men 
really  come  by  many  sins  in  suoh  a  way  that 
they  do  not  know  them.  As  that  savage  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  who  killed  his  comrade  and  was 
severely  wounded,  thought  that  he  should  die 
for  such  a  legitimate  cause  (for  the  other  had 
insulted  him).” 

28.  On  vers.  86  and  87.  “  Strut  post  poenam  iuc- 
tus.  Sero  sapiunt  Pkryget,  si  tamen  v ere  sapiant , 
non  tero  sapiunt.”  Seb.  Schmidt. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  14-19.  Israel's  slavery  an  emblem 
of  the  universal  human  slavery  of  sin:  (1)  In 
both  it  is  not  original.  (2)  In  both  cases  it  is 
self-incurred.  (8)  In  both  it  is  severely  punished. 
(4)  In  both  the  punishment  is  the  means  of  sal¬ 
vation.  [1.  “The  nature  of  sin;  it  is  forsaking 
the  Lord  as  our  God.  2.  The  cause  of  sin ;  it  is 
because  His  fear  is  not  in  us.  8.  The  malignity 
of  sin,  it  is  an  evil  thing  and  a  bitter.  4.  The  fatal 
consequences  of  sin.  5.  The  use  and  application 
of  all  this — repent  of  thy  «n.”  Henry.—S.  R.  A.]. 

2.  On  ver.  17.  Penitential  sermon :  on  a  retro¬ 
spect  of  the  past  three  things  are  manifest.  (1) 
The  goodness  of  God  who  sought  to  lead  us  in 
the  right  way.  (2)  Our  disobedience,  in  for¬ 
saking  the  Lord  our  God.  (3)  God's  justice,  in 
not  allowing  our  rebellion  to  go  unpunished. 

3.  On  ver.  19.  The  evils  of  the  present  time 
are  (1),  The  consequences  of  sin  (not  natural 
accessity,  not  chance,  not  the  effect  of  an  over¬ 
powering  evil  influence),  (2)  Means  of  salvation 
from  sin,  since  by  them  we  learn  that  (a)  sin  is 
ruinous  deception,  (b)  godliness  is  life  and  salva¬ 
tion. 

4.  On  ver.  20.  The  endeavor  to  cast  off  the 
yoke  of  God  is  (1)  an  ancient  one  (the  angels, 
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the  apostasy,  Israel),  (2)  a  ruinous  one ;  for  (a) 
it  deprives  us  of  true  freedom :  (6)  it  renders  us 
the  servants  of  powers  hostile  to  God  and  de¬ 
structive  to  ourselves. 

5.  On  vers.  21-25.  The  sinful  corruption  of 
humanity  is  (1)  not  original,  but  (2)  very  deep. 
(8)  It  cannot  be  denied  away;  (4)  it  cannot  be 
removed  by  external  means. 

.  6.  On  vers.  26-28.  How  ruinous  a  course  it  is 
to  trust  in  a  creature:  (l)  who  on  account  of 
his  weakness  leaves  us  disgracefully  in  the  lurch: 
(2)  we  thus  insult  God  and  lose  His  help. 

7.  On  vers.  29-82.  When  man  quarrels  with 
God,  the  fault  is  always  on  the  side  of  man  (Ps. 
li.  6).  For  (1)  God  chastises  us,  but  we  do  not 
obey:  (2)  He  bestows  on  us  the  necessaries  of 
life,  but  we  do  not  thank  Him:  (8)  He  makes  us 
partakers  of  the  highest  glory,  but  we  reject  it 
with  disdain. 

8.  On  ver.  81.  “Have  I  been  a  desert,”  etc., 
there  is  extant  a  homily  of  Origen  on  this  text, 
the  third  of  his  homilies  on  Jeremiah.  His 
fundamental  thought  is,  God  is  a  desert  to  none. 
This  is  true  (1)  in  reference  to  all  men  fcomp. 
Matth.  v.  45)  (a)  in  a  bodily,  (b)  in  a  spiritual 
regard.  For  He  was  always  a  fruitful  land  to 
Israel,  (a)  when  He  blessed  them  and  punished 
the  heathen,  (6)  when  He  blessed  the  heathen  and 


punished  them,  (c)  even  when  He  allowed  the 
church  of  Christ  to  pass  from  the  Jews  to  the 
heathen. — [“An  unjust  imputation  repelled  by 
Jehovah.  To  an  ingenuous  mind  God  never  ap¬ 
pears  so  irresistible  as  when  He  addresses  His 
creatures  in  the  language  of  tender  expostula¬ 
tion.  Christians  treat  God  as  a  wilderness  (1) 
when  they  are  reluctant  to  serve  Him,  (2)  when 
they  seek  their  happiness  in  the  world.  The 
ground  of  complaint  is  in  them,  not  in  God.” 
Payson — S.  R.  A.] 

9.  On  ver  82.  “What  is  the  adornment  of 
clothes  compared  with  the- imperishable  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ!  Food  for 
moths  and  worms,  and  nothing  more.  Shall  such 
a  perishable  adornment  be  so  dear  to  thy  heart 
that  thou  never  forgettest  to  put  it  on  when  thou 
art  going  out,  or  when  thou  preparest  thyself 
for  church  on  Sunday:  but  the  imperishable 
adornment  be  so  unimportant  that  thou  art.  erer 
forgetting  it,  even  though  so  frequently  spoken 
to  concerning  it?  No,  be  followers  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  Phil,  iii.”  Hochstetter.  “Twelve  Para¬ 
bles  from  the  prophet  Jeremiah,”  S.  9. 

10.  On  ver.  85.  Obstinate  impenitence.  (1) 
It  is  blind  to  its  own  guilt.  (2)  It  blasphemes 
God,  accusing  Him  of  unjust  anger.  (8)  It  will 
not  escape  just  punishment. 


THE  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

(CHAPTERS  Ill.-Vl.) 

This  discount ,  according  to  iii.  6,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and  moreover ,  according  to  iii.  4,  10- 
iv.  1  to  the  period  of  his  reformation ,  which  occupied  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
(2  Chron.  xxxiv.  8,  8;  xxxv.  19).  Since  Jeremiah  began  his  ministry  in  the  18th  year  of  Josiah , 
this  discourse  pertains  to  the  period  from  the  13 th  to  the  18th  year  of  Josiah ,  consequently  to  the 
commencement  of  his  ministry.  Its  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  corresponds ,  therefore  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  historical  date  of  its  composition.  9 

The  discourse  falls  into  two  main  divisions  and  a  conclusion .  It  may  be  arranged  as  follows: _ 

I.  FIRST  MAIM  DIVISION  (CHAPTER  III.  1. — IV.  4.) 

The  Call  to  Return,  . 

1.  Basis: — Notwithstanding  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  a  return  is  possible,  iii.  1-6, 

2.  The  caU  to  return  in  the  past ,  iii.  6-10. 

8.  The  call  to  return  in  the  future,  iii.  11-25. 

4.  The  call  to  return  in  the  present,  iv.  1-4. 

II.  SECOND  MAIN  DIVI8ION  (CHAPTER  IV.  6. — VI.  26.) 

Threatening  of  Punishment  on  Account  of  their  Neglect  to  Return. 

1.  Description  of  the  judgment  to  be  expected ,  iv.  6-31. 

2.  Proof  of  its  justice  by  an  enumeration  of  causes,  chap.  v. 

8.  Recapitulation,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  call  to  return,  the  announcement 
of  punishment,  and  the  ground  of  punishment ,  vi.  1-26. 

III.  CONCLUSION.— OBJECT  AND  EFFECT  OP  THE  DISCOURSE,  (CHAPTER  VI.  27-30). 
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First  Division  (chapter  iii.  1 — iv.  4). 

The  Call  to  Return,  . 

1.  Batu: — Notwithstanding  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  a  return  is  possible. 


HI.  1-5. 


1  ....  therefore,  if  a  man  dismiss  his  wife, 

And  she  go  from  him  and  become  another  man’s, 

Will  he  return  to  her  again  ? 

Would  not  such  a  land  be  desecrated? 

But  thou  hast  whored  it  with  many  paramours, 

Yet  return  to  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

2  Raise  thine  eyes  to  the  hills1  and  see ; 

Where  hast  thou  not  been  lain  with  V 

By  the  roads  thou  satest  for  them  like  an  Arab  in  the  desert, 

And  desecratedst  the  land  by  thy  whoredom*  and  wickedness. 

3  And  the  showers  were  withheld, 

And  there  came  no  latter  rain : 

But  thou  hadst  the  brow  of  a  harlot, 

And  wouldst  not  be  ashamed. 

4  Hast  thou  not  henceforth  cried4  to  me,  my  Father  1 
Thou,  the  companion  of  my  youth ! 

5  Will  he  then  everlastingly  mark,6 
And  always  bear  a  grudge  ? 

Behold,  thus  didst  thou  speak, 

And  didst  the  evil  and  didst  prevail.* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  2. — [Literally  “bare  heights ”  as  Hitxio  renders.  Bumrrr  incorrectly  translates  “open  plains.”— S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  2. — phi#  vH  Bar  vcrtamdiam  the  Masoretes  always  put  for  this  the  corresponding  form  from  Dent 

xxviiL  30 ;  Isa.'  ;  Zech.  xiv.  2.  [“  A  few  MSS.  and  the  Soncin.  Edition  also  exhibit  FOD#.”— Hkwdzmox]. T 

•  Ver.  2.— *  plural  formation  like  D'JVjn,  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Num.  xir.  <33,  analogous  to  D'HOTA 
frequent  in  Ezekiel,  ch.  xri.  (rers.  15,  22,  etc.),  and  ch.  xxii.  (Ten.  7,  8,  etc.).  Comp.  Naioklsb.  Or.,  1 48, 4. 

*  Ver.  4. — On  the  form  TtlOp  And  'THDl,  comp.  rem.  on  ii.  20. 

*  T,T  *  :  T  T 

•  Ver.  5.— To  ^  DP  and  aoppl.  )£)«.  Comp.  ver.  12 ;  Pi.  ciiL  9. 

•  Ver.  5. — On  the  form  SdIPI  (for  bDUll)-  Comp.  Ewald,  { 191  b.  [Notxs  translates  this  line,  “but  doest  eril  with 
all  thy  might,”  but  comp.  Exao.  ran.— S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

That  these  verses  belong  not  to  chapter  ii.  but 
to  the  following  discourse,  and  indeed  form  its 
basis,  is  evident  from  the  following  reasons :  1. 
The  fundamental  thought  of  the  previous  strophe 
was  that  Israel  had  incurred  misfortune  not  by 
Jehovah's  fault  but  by  his  own.  2.  It  is  shown 
in  ch.  iii.  6-11  that  hitherto  neither  Israel  nor 
Judah  hAs  been  obedient  to  the  call  “  return." 
In  vers.  12-25  it  is  shown  that  in  the  distant  fu¬ 
ture  they  will  obey  this  call ;  in  ch.  iv. — vi.  that 
if  the  people  do  not  obey  the  eall  made  to  them 
now,  in  the  present ,  they  must  expect  severe  pu¬ 
nishment,  to  be  inflicted  by  a  people  from  the 
North.  Since  then  th^  basis  of  the  thought  de¬ 
veloped  in  iii.  1-5  is  that  the  return  of  apostate 
Israel  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Mosaic  law,  according  to  which  a 
woman  who  had  been  divorced  and  married  to 


another  man,  could  not  return  to  her  former  hus¬ 
band,  it  is  manifest  that  oh.  iii.  1-5  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  what  follows,  and  not  to  the  previous 

section.  That  in  ver.  1  does  not  mili¬ 

tate  against  this,  will  be  shown  immediately,  and 
that  this  strophe  serves  as  the  basis  of  what  fol¬ 
lows  will  be  clear  from  the  explanation  of 
Yer.  1. . . .  therefore :  If  a  man  dismiss  his 
wife  .  .  .  yet  return  to  me,  saith  Jehovah. 

The  various  explanations  of  IDK*?  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  classes.  1.  The  LXX.  and  the 
translations  and  commentaries  which  follow  it, 
(of  the  later  Comm,  also  Gulghrrus  in  Symb. 
Hagan.,  CL  1,  Fase.  1)  omit  it  Altogether.  The 
character  of  the  LXX.  renders  it  probable  that 
this  omission  was  founded  not  on  MS.  evidence, 
but  iu  mere  caprice.  2.  It  is  connected  with  the 
preceding,  viz.,  DKD,  ii.  87,  by  Kimchi,  Abar- 
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banel,  Luther,  Bugenhagen,  CEcolampadius, 
Vatable,  Trkmelli,  Muenster,  Starke,  Mau¬ 
rer  and  Hitzio.  It  is  opposed  to  this  connection, 

(а)  that  the  contents  of  this  verse  are  as  hetero¬ 
geneous  with  the  previous  verse  as  they  are  ho¬ 
mogeneous  with  the  following,  as  already  shown ; 

(б)  that  “1DR1?  is  separated  from  DRD  by  a 
sentence,  so  that  it  would  be  intolerably  harsh 
to  connect  them.  8.  Most  commentators  explain 

it  by  the  aid  of  an  ellipsis  before  “1DR1?,  supply¬ 
ing  idr%*  ''l  npR;  tho  Vul* 

gate  and  the  Roman  Catholic  divines;  also  Ra- 
soui,  Zwingli,  Bullinger,  Seb.  Schmidt,  Dk 
Wette,  Rosenmueller,  etc.  But  all  these  sup¬ 
plementations  are  arbitrary  and  unexampled. 

An  idea,  on  which  ^DR^  depends  as  a  more 
particular  definition,  would  no  more  be  unex¬ 
pressed  in  Hebrew,  than  one  before  “therefore” 
in  English.  To  render  this  clear  we  have  be¬ 
gun  the  translation  of  this  verse  thus  “  .  .  there¬ 
fore.”  The  passages  Josh.  xxii.  11 ;  Jud.  xvi. 
2;  Isa.  ix.  8;  xliv.  28  are  indeed  quoted  as  ana¬ 
logous.  But  in  the  passages  in  Joshua  and 
Isaiah,  the  idea  which  serves  as  a  point  of  sup¬ 
port  is  not  wanting,  though  only  implied  (comp. 
Naegelsb.  {  95,  e).  The  passage  in  Judges 
might  be  appealed  to  if  a  corruption  of  the  text 
were  not  very  much  to  be  suspected.  8.  Calvin 

and  V enema  seek  to  render  “lOR1?  in  such  a 
sense  that  it  need  not  depend  on  the  foregoing. 
Calvin  translates  indeed  dicendo ,  but  would  take 
this  in  the  sense  of  par  manilrc  de  dire  or  of  po- 
iito  casu.  Venema  modifies  this  interpretation, 
rendering  “if  it  is  said,  *  and  regarding  it  as 
the  antecedent  to  which  “saith  Jehovah  ”  at  the 
close  of  the  verse,  corresponds: — “  If  it  is  said, 
Will  a  man  return?  etc. — yet  saith  Jehovah,  thou 
hast  been  lewd,  yet  return  to  Me.”  But  leaving 

out  of  account  that  1DR1?  would  then  be  su¬ 
perfluous,  this  absolute  use  of  it  is  quite  unde- 
monstrable.  6.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald  and 

Graf  acknowledge  that  this  isolated  *^DrS  is  a 
grammatical  anomaly,  and  therefore  declare  the 
text  to  be  corrupt.  They  assume  that  either  be- 

fore  ISXb  a  formula  like  'Sx  f  'iTl 
has  dropped  out,  or  that  the  date  in  ver.  6,  after 

which  “ID rS  contrary  to  rule,  is  wanting,  should 
be  transposed  to  this  place.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  probable.  [Henderson  ren¬ 
ders  Further ,  which  seems  to  be  an  evasion  of  the 
difficulty.  The  English  Editor  of  Calvin  sug¬ 
gests  that  S  be  rendered  according  to,  “  Ac¬ 
cording  to  what  is  said,”  but  as  Wordsworth 
notes,  this  phrase  is  the  universal  formula  for 
introducing  a  message  from  God;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  regards  it  as  used  by  the  prophet  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  what  he  is  uttering  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Law  of  the  Lord.  Cowles  renders  “  Say¬ 
ing  ”  and  connects  it  with  the  preceding  context. 
Blayney,  “whilst  thou  ssyest.”  Noyes,  “it  is 
said.” — S.  R.  A.] — |H  is  here,  as  frequently, 
used  in  a  hypothetical  sense,  comp.  Exod.  iv.  1 ; 
viii.  22;  Levit.  xxv.  20;  Isa.  liv.  15.  The  fol¬ 


lowing  contains  a  partial  verbal  reference  to 
Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  where  it  is  said,  that  a  woman 
who  has  been  divorced  and  married  again,  can¬ 
not  when  released  from  her  second  marriage  by 
separation  or  death,  again  become  the  wife  of 
her  first  husband,  since  this  would  be  an  abomi¬ 
nation  before  the  Lord,  and  increase  the  moral 
corruption  of  the  land,  in  an  intransitive 

sense  (comp.  RDD  Levit.  xviii.  25)  as  in  Isa. 
xxiv.  5 ;  Ps.  cvi.  88  =  profanari ,  to  be  dese¬ 
crated.  The  LXX.  reads  ov  piavdfjoerat  j} 
iKeivrj ;  probably  in  connection  with  the  previous 
translation  pr)  avr)K&py\)ti  Kpb$  airdv ;  which 
change  without  doubt  was  intended  to  render  this 
sentence  accordant  with  the  subsequent  applica¬ 
tion  (return  to  me).  The  Syrohexapla  trans¬ 
lation  however  follows  the  Hebrew,  and  Grabs 
in  his  edition  reads  i}  yrj.  So  also  Spohn.  Both 
are  certainly  wrong. — HI?  with  accus.  of  the 
person  is  found  also  in  Ezek.  xvi.  28.  Most  of 
the  ancients  (with  the  exception  of  the  LXX.  dv£- 
tuipn  ff,  Ar.  et  r  ever  ter  erist  Theodor,  ertavrjtt^ 
Victor.  Prebb.,  iruq  huorptyeis  it p6$  pe) ;  render 
’Sx  3'ieh  as  imperative ;  the  moderns  (Maurer, 
Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Neumann,  Graf)  as 
interrogative.  I  decidedly  regard  the  first  as 
correct.  As  I  have  shown  above  it  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  the  whole  discourse  that  Israel  is 
to  return  to  his  Lord.  The  adherents  of  the 
more  recent  interpretation  also  find  themselves 
compelled,  to  avoid  contradiction,  to  take  the 
question  not  as  a  negation  but  as  expressing 
wonder,  which  is  not  logically  admissible;  for 
why  should  the  Lord  wonder  concerning  that 
which,  according  to  what  follows,  is  His  definite 
wish?  The  vau  is  therefore  to  be  taken  as  ad¬ 
versative — “  although  in  accordance  with  legal 
regulations,  I  ought  not  to  receive  you,  yet  I 
say.  Return  to  me.”  The  appeal  to  the  passage 
in  the  law  belongs  to  the  domain  rather  of  pro¬ 
phetic  rhetoric  than  of  morals;  for  the  command 
refers  to  a  physical  relation,  which  does  exist 
between  Jehovah  and  His  people.  If  however 
we  interpret  this  relation  spiritually,  we  prove 
too  much,  for  every  sin  is  spiritual  adultery. 
When  it  was  remarked  above  that  this  strophe 
forms  the  introductory  basis  of  the  discourse,  it 
was  meant  that  in  this  strophe,  (a)  an  apparent 
hindrance,  (b)  a  false  presumption  is  removed 
which  might  stand  in  the  way  of  a  true  return. 
The  apparent  hindrance  is  the  legal  regulation 
which  is  removed  by  an  authoritative  decree 
(vers.  1-8  a).  The  false  presumption  is  that 
pseudo-conversion,  which  took  place  under  Jo- 
siah,  and  which  consisted  iu  this,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  sought  to  deceive  themselves  and  others  with 
fine  words,  which  their  deeds  proved  to  be  lies 
(vers.  3  6-5). 

Ver.  2.  Raise  thine  eyes  ...  and  wicked¬ 
ness.  These  words  furnish  the  actual  proof  of 
“thou  hast  played  the  harlot,”  etc.,  ver.  1. — Hills. 
Comp,  “high  mountain,”  Isa.  xiii.  2.  Mont 
culmine  planus ,  silna  non  contcctus. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  showers  were  withheld 
.  .  .  wouldest  not  be  ashamed.  The  first 
hemistich  refutes  the  objection  that  Israel  com¬ 
mitted  this  wickedness  unreproved,  comp.  ii.  80. 
The  divine  displeasure  was  rendered  palpable  by 
the  withholding  of  the  necessary  rain  (v.  25 ; 
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coll.  iv.  18;  ii  19),  but  Israel  refused  to  be 
brought  by  this  chastisement  to  perceive,  confess 
and  repent  of  his  sin.  With  the  boldness  of  a 
harlot  who  not  only  does  not  confess  that  she  has 
done  wickedly,  but  does  it  besides  as  though  she 
had  a  claim  to  the  recognition  of  her  services, — 
with  such  boldness  does  Israel  speak  in  a  con¬ 
fident  and  affectionate  tone  to  the  Lord,  and  even 
ventures  on  a  gentle  reproach  for  undeserved 
severity.  While  ver.  2  expresses  a  subordinate 
thought  which  merely  defines  more  particularly 
a  point  in  ver.  1,  and  to  which  ver.  8  a  is  attached 
as  a  corollary,  vers.  4,  5  express  the  second  main 
thought  of  the  strophe,  to  which  ver.  8,  b  serves 
as  a  transition. 

Ver.  4.  Haat  thou  not  henceforth  cried 
to  me  .  .  .  the  companion  of  my  youth? — 
Henceforth  appears  to  refer  to  the  time  when 
the  people  recognized  the  divine  anger  in  tho 
withholding  of  the  rain,  for  then  they  at  once 
became,  at  least  in  words,  friendly  and  officious. 
But  it  is  not  equivalent  to  ?KD»  from  times  of  old. 
We  are  thus  led  to  conjecture  that  the  three 
facts,  withholding  of  rain,  hypocritical  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  people,  and  this  prophecy,  were  con¬ 
temporaneous.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  dates  in  i.  2  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv. 

3.  According  to  the  latter  passage  Josiah  began 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign  “to  purge  Judah 
and  Jerusalem,”  while  according  to  Jer.  i.  2, 
oor  prophet  commenced  his  ministry  in  the  13th 
year  of  Josiah.  Now,  since  according  to  iii.  6, 
the  present  discourse  belongs  at  any  rate  to  the 
time  of  Josiah,  and  from  its  position  and  con¬ 
tents,  probably  to  the  beginning  of  Jeremiah’s 
prophetic  labors,  the  prophet  doubtless,  as  Chr. 
B.  Michaelis,  Rosbnmukller,  Hitziq  and  Graf, 
have  also  perceived,  describes  in  vers.  4  aud  6 
the  conduct  of  the  people  in  the  time  of  Josiah’s 
reformation,  to  which  there  is  also  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  allusion  in  ver.  10.  The  prophet,  there¬ 
fore,  says  henceforth,  because  really  even  at 
the  time  when  he  proclaimed  this  divine  message, 
such  voices  were  still  heard  from  the  midst  of 
the  people.  We  need  not,  therefore,  render  it 
in  the  sense  of  h aud  ila  pridem ,  nor  shall  cry,  in 
the  future.  On  companion  of  my  youth, 
comp.  Pr«»v.  ii.  17. 

Ver.  5.  'Will  he  then  everlastingly  mark  ? 

.  .  .  prevail.  In  these  words  of  the  first  hemis¬ 
tich  is  a  slight  reproach.  It  is  as  though  Israel’s 
misfortune  was  due  to  the  pertinacious  nnger  of 
Jehovah. — The  sense  of  the  second  half  of  the 
verse  is  this: — theacts  of  the  people  are  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  their  words,  that  the  latter  were  not 
honestly  meant,  but  were  false  and  deceptive. 
Observe  the  antithesis  of  saidst  and  didst. 
Comp,  a  similar  want  of  uprightness  on  the  part 

of  the  people,  ii.  85. — didst  prevail,  is 
here  used  as  in  xx.  7.  9.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  28; 

1  Sam.  xxvi.  25;  1  Kings  xxii  22.  It  is  strange 
here  that  the  preceding  verbs  do  not  appear  to 
involve  the  idea  of  effort,  as  is  the  case  in  the 

other  passages  and  as  the  meaning  of  Sir  (to  be 
grown,  to  be  able,  to  set  through)  Beems  to  re¬ 
quire.  But  leaving  out  of  aooount  that  D&J?  and 
following  one  another,  seem  to  have  a  sort 


of  proverbial  character  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxvi.  25), 
it  is  evident  that  the  idea  of  a  struggle  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  antithesis  mentioned,  and  didst 
prevail  intimates  that  the  struggle  will  be  de¬ 
cided  in  favor  of  the  evil. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  That  a  man  live  a  second  time  with  a  wo¬ 
man  whom  he  has  divorced,  and  who  has  been 
the  wife  of  another  man,  is  regarded  as  an 
abomination  which  corrupts  the  land.  In  what 
does  this  abomination  consist?  Not  that  the 
woman  has  previously  been  the  wife  of  another, 
for  then  a  divorced  woman  is  not  permitted  to 
marry  the  second  time,  and  all  marriages  of 
widows  would  be  an  abomination.  In  this  oase 
then  the  abomination  must  consist  in  this,  that 
the  man  takes  back  a  woman  who  had  first  been 
his  wife,  but  afterwards  another’s.  Not  the 
series  A-j-B-J-C,  etc .,  is  forbidden,  but  the  series 
A-fB-j-A.  But  why  is  this?  Michaelis,  (Mot. 
Reekie .,  1  S.  241,  2),  after  his  manner  seeks  the 
ratio  legis  in  this,  that  if  the  re-marriage  were 
permitted,  the  second  husband’s  life  would  not 
be  safe,  should  the  old  love  be  revived,  or  that 
the  chastity  of  the  woman  would  not  be  Bafe,  her 
feminine  modesty  not  being  easily  able  to  resist 
the  advances  of  one  to  whom  she  had  formerly 
yielded.  But  this  is  superficial  talk.  The 
matter  must  lie  deeper  than  this,  and  be  founded 
in  the  laws  of  a  higher  corporeality,  which  are 
still  far  too  little  known  to  us.  It  is  remarkable 
that  according  to  the  Koran  (Sur.  II.,  226),  a 
man  is  at  liberty  to  take  back  a  divorced  wife 
only  in  case  she  has  been  in  the  meantime  the  wife 
of  another  man.  Comp.  Michaelis,  Moe.  Rechte ., 
I.  S.  237. 

2.  “  Quodlibet  igitur  siudendum  unicuique  estf 
ut  evitetur  peccatum  eicut  fornicatio ,  quia  per  pec - 
eatum  quodlibet  qusedam  cum  aliqua  creaturarum 
admittitur  fornicatio ,  per  quam  membra  Christi  fiunt 
membra  iniquitatie ,  duoque  fiunt  in  came  una .** 
Ghislerus. 

3.  “  How  great  is  the  goodness  of  God,  when 
the  sinner  wilfully  thrusts  Him  away  from 
him,  yet  God  receives  him  agAin  into  His  favor 
when  he  truly  repents!  Ezek.  xviii.  21,  22.” 
Starke. 

4.  “ Reverter e  ad  meet  mundaberi*,  reparaberis, 
si  confundaris  tibi  et  refundaris  mtAi.”  Augustin. 
contra  Faustum ,  I  15,  i.  f. 

5.  “The  feeling  of  need  to  call  God  Father 
and  beseech  Him  to  save,  is  not  an  infallible 
sign  of  true  penitence,  Isa.  xxvi.  16.”  Starke. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  mercy  of  God  to  sinners  is, — 1.  On  the  one 
side  endless  (the  prohibition  of  re-marriage  with 
a  former  wife,  who  has  been  married  to  another, 
— the  sinner  is  not  dismissed,  but  is  voluntarily 
apostate,  sin  is  not  a  conjugal,  but  an  adulter¬ 
ous  relation, — still  the  Lord  is  ready  to  receive 
the  sinner  back);  2.  On  the  other  hand  limited, 
in  so  far  that  it  is  connected  strictly  with  the 
fulfilment  of  a  condition  (not  a  hypooritical  re¬ 
turn  with  fine  words,  but  only  sincere,  earnest 
return,  with  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  can  ren¬ 
der  us  partakers  of  His  grace). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


2.  The  call  to  return  in  the  Pact. 

IIL  0-10  * 

6  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  also  unto  me  in  the  days  of  Josiah  the  king,  East 
thou  seen  that  which  backsliding1  Israel  hath  done  ?  She  hath  gone  up  upon  every 

7  high  mountain  and  under  every  green  tree,  and  there  hath  played  the  harlot  And 
I  said  after  she  had  done  all  these  things,  Turn  thou  unto  me !  But  3he  returned 
not.  And  her  treacherous  sister  [Faithless,  her  sister]  Judah  saw  it 

8  And  I  saw,  when  for  all  the  causes  whereby  backsliding  Israel  committed  adul¬ 
tery  I  had  put  her  away,  and  given  her  a  bill  of  divorce;*  yet  her  treacherous4  sis- 

9  ter  Judah  feared  not,  but  went  and  played  the  harlot  also.  And  it  came  to  pass1 
through  the  lightness  [correctly :  cry]  of  her  whoredom,  that  she  defiled  the  land,1 

10  and  committed  adultery  with  stones  and  with  stocks  [wood].  And  yet  for  [notwith¬ 
standing]  all  this  her  treacherous  sister  Judah  hath  not  turned  to  me  with  her  whole 
heart,  but  feignedly  [hypocritically ;  lit.  in  falsehood]  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  TAs  thia  passage  presents  no  signs  of  poetry  I  hare  followed  Blaticrt,  Notes,  and  HmrDZXSOir  in  giving  it  the  form  of 
prose.  Umbrkit  prints  it  in  parallelisms,  while  Wordsworth  renders  not  only  these  verses  but  the  whole  chapter  as  prose. 
— S.  R.  A.l 

s  Vcr.  6. — rejection,  revolt,  apostacy,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete ;  comp.  Naxoxlsb.  Or.,  f  19, 1.  The  word  ii 

this  sense  is  peculiar  to  this  chapter;  comp.  viii.  11, 12.  Comp,  also  riii.  5. 

*  Ver.  8. — (T/VV33.  The  plural  here  only,  comp.  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3 ;  Isa.  1. 1. 

r  v  *  •  : 

4  Ver.  8. — is  related  to  rn)l3  R«  33)&f  (vers.  14,  22)  to  n32fO*  On  the  form  comp.  Namklsb.  Or.,  {  4T,  1; 

T”  V  T  T  T  •  : 

Bwald,  jf  188,  b. 

4  Ver.  y.— rrni  here  as  in  1  Bam.  xili.  22 :  xxv.  20,  and  elsewhere,  stands  for  VVb  Comp.  Naxoxlsb.  Or., jj  88, 7,  Anm. 
6  Ver.  9.— JHKH'nX  »  frequent  paratacUc  construction.  Comp.  Gen.  nil.  24.  Oomp. 

Naxoxlsb.  Or M  }  87, 7 ;  | ill,  1  b’  * 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  theme  of  this  strophe  is  **  Return  unto 
Me”  (yer.  7,  comp.  ver.  10).  It  is  however 
shown  how  this  call  hitherto,  in  the  past,  has 
been  heeded,  or  rather  not  heeded,  by  Is¬ 
rael  and  Judah.  The  main  regard  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  is  naturally  directed  to  Judah.  Israel 
serves  only  as  a  foil ;  on  the  background  of  the 
transgression  of  Israel,  which  should  have  served 
for  a  warning  to  Judah,  the  sin  of  the  latter 
stands  out  still  more  glaringly. 

Ver.  6.  And  Jehovah  .  .  .  played  the  har¬ 
lot.  If  as  CAnnot  be  disputed  there  is  a  close 
connection  between  this  strophe  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  it  is  evident  that  this  inscription  is  not 
in  place.  For  it  would  indicate  the  beginning 
of  a  larger  section,  while  here,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  intimate  connection.  The  greater  sec¬ 
tion  begins  at  ver.  1.  The  isolated  and  puzzling 

"V3X1?  requires  a  sentence  before  it,  where  then 
this  inscription  belongs.  The  reason  ot  its 
transposition  from  ver.  1  may  be,  as  Grap  sup¬ 
poses,  that  ver.  10  contains  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  But  he  overlooks 
the  fact  that  such  an  allusion  is  contained  also 
in  vers.  4  and  5. — Upon  every  high  moan* 


tain.  Comp.  ver.  18;  ii.  20. — If  this  is 
not  the  2d  Pers.  Fem.,  which  would  be  possible 
only  by  a  violent  change  of  person,  the  forma¬ 
tion  is  to  be  explained  either  aooording  to  the 

analogy  of  ’DpBfn  (Jer.  xlvii.  7)  as  an  Arams- 
ism  (comp.  Ewald,  {  191,  c,  and  Anm.)  or  ao¬ 
oording  to  the  analogy  of  'HDJl  (Jer.  xviiL  23) 

as  a  nV-  formation  with  prominence  of  the  ra¬ 
dical  Yod  (comp.  Ewald,  }  224,  c).  Olshausix 
(S.  610,  Anm.)  at  once  assumes  an  error. 

Ver.  7.  And  I  said  .  .  .  sister  Jadah  saw 
it.  It  is  not  necessary,  with  Graf  and  others  to 
take  in  the  sense  of  “  I  thought,”  and 

3*tfjT)  as  8d  Pers.,  since  the  Lord  not  only 
thought  this  but  really  said  it  to  Israel.  This  “Re¬ 
turn  to  Me  ”  is  the  underlying  theme  of  all  pro- 
pbetio  admonition  (Jer.  xxxi.  20).  In  this  passage 
it  is  emphatic.  It  points  back  to  the  Yet  return 
to  me  in  ver.  1,  and  with  the  following  return¬ 
ed  not  represents  the  main  thought  of  the  sec¬ 
tion.  In  form  31EfH  is  like  *73171  in  ver.  6— 
And  Faithless,  her  sister  Judah.  To  take 
rrfU3  as  eubst.  abetr .  corresponding  to  713JWD 
as  faithlessness,  would  form  a  fine  parallelism; 
but  we  should  then  expeot  THUS.  The  form  blDj) 
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with  firm  a  (lU?  even  or  HT'*  only  here  and 
inver.  10)  designates  everywhere  else  only  con 
ertta.  Comp.  Ewald,  2  152,  6.  The  position 
of  the  word  and  the  absence  of  the  article  seem 
to  intimate  that  it  is  intended  for  a  proper  name, 
and  we  have  therefore  written  it  with  an  initial 
capital.— The  Keri  is  unnecessary.  rnom 

does  not  indeed  occur  elsewhere,  but  ntO?  does 
(l  Sam.  xvii.  42;  2  Ki.  v.  21;  Job  xlii.  16; 
Ezek.  xviii.  14,  Keri,  28);  and  n&tTll  (1  Sam. 
x.  14)  leaving  out  of  account  the  analogous  forms 
of  other  verbs,  tx.gr.  Jer.  xxxii.  20; 

xxx vi.  5,  26,  tie. — The  question  whether  it  is 
to  be  translated  “and  Judah  saw  it,”  or  whe¬ 
ther  the  object  seen  is  contained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  beginning  with  '3  depends  on  the 
other,  whether  the  following  is  genuine 

and  original. 

Ver.  8.  (An4  l  saw) .  ,  .  played  the  har¬ 
lot  also.  The  construction:  “I  saw,  that  I, 
because  she  played  the  harlot,  had  dismissed  Is¬ 
rael,  and  I  gave  her  a  bill  of  divorce,  and  J  udah 
feared  not,”  is  not  so  devoid  of  meauing,  as  Graf 
supposes,  if  we  change  the  parat actio  mode  of 
expression  into  the  syntactic.  The  main  object 
of  saw  is  feared  not.  All  that  lies  between 
has  the  foroe  of  a  parenthetical  clause  of  adver¬ 
sative  signification:  “And  I  saw,  that,  although 
I  had  dismissed  Israel,  and  given  her  a  bill  of 
divoroe,  yet  Judah  feared  not.”  Comp,  Nae- 
oblsb.  Or.,  {  111*  1,  Anm.  But  at  all  events  the 
connection  of  verses  7  and  8  is  interrupted  in  a 
very  awkward  way  by  And  C  saw.  Verse  7 
concludes  in  this  way,  that  Judah  had  seen  how 
Israel  had  not  returned  at  the  call  of  Jehovah, 
and  then  ver.  8  designates  as  the  object  of  the 
divine  seeing  what,  according  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  whole  course  of  thought,  vers.  8  6,  9,  10, 
must  be  the  object  seen  by  Judah.  For  the  pro¬ 
phet  draws  a  parallel  between  the  behaviour  of 
Israel  and  ol  Judah.  Israel,  first  apostate,  is 
called  to  repent,  but  returns  not  and  is  rejected. 
Judah  sees  this  and— also  does  not  return.  It  is 
evidently  in  this  connection  very  essential  that 
Judah  should  have  perceived  not  only  the  im¬ 
penitence  ol  Israel,  but  also  the  punishment  he 
thus  incurred  The  very  sight  ot  this  destruc¬ 
tive  judgment  should  have  brought  Judah  to  sin¬ 
cere  repentance  Judah’s  seeing  the  impeni¬ 
tence.  but  not  the  judgment,  the  latter  being  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  Lord,  introduces  an  inappropriate 
element  into  the  connection,  although  ye  cannot 
say  that  an  incorrect  idea  would  be  thus  origi¬ 
nated.  11  hewevei  we  omit  the  words,  and  I 
ww.  we  have  a  perfectly  clear  and  satisfactory 
connection  The  critical  authorities  indeed  give 
nc  safe  support  to  its  rejection.  Only  Jerome 
emits  the  word,  but  whether  on  MS.  evidence, 
may  be  questioned.  He  is  followed  by  Luther 
in  his  translation,  and  Gulchbr.  Symb.  Hag., 
Cl.  1.  Faso.  1.  The  LXX.  Chaldee  and  Arabic 
versions  certainly  found  it  in  their  copies  of  the 
original  Bat  the  Syriac  appears  to  have  read 
the  same  word  twice,  and  this  Ewaxd  re¬ 
gards  as  the  correct  reading.— If  is  an 

erroi  it  is  at  any  rate  a  very  ancient  one.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rule  of  preferring  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  reading,  it  is  certainly  safer  to  retain  it,  al- 
4 


though  it  is  easy  to  oonoeive  a  reason  for  its 
insertion.  If  we  strike  it  out,  the  words  “her 
sister  Judah  saw  ”  belong  to  the  following  sen- 
tenoe,  and  the  seoond  hemistich  of  ver.  7  con¬ 
sists  merely  of  the  words  “  But  she  returned 
not.”  The  brevity  of  this  olause  may  have  been 
the  oocasion  of  connecting  the  words  “and 
Faithless,”  tie.,  with  ver.  7,  but  then  it  became 
necessary  to  introduce  a  verb  in  the  beginning  of 
ver.  8,  as  or  ton  1. — For  all  the  oanses. 

*7^  before  HHfc  and  after  it,  are  found 

here  only.  Elsewhere  HITE  is  always  con¬ 
nected  with  a  following  genitive  (Gen.  xxi.  11, 
25;  xxvi.  82.  Exod.  xviii.  8)  or  with  suffixes 
(Josh.  xiv.  6)  T*  expresses  the  multitude  of 
the  adulteries  (hence  Grat  suitably  translates 
“  alldieweilen  ”  »  for  all  the  causes).  is 

rendered  necessary  to  the  connection  of  nnfc 
with  a  finite  verb.  As  a  relative  particle  in  the 
widest  sense,  (Comp.  Naeqblbb.  Or.,  {80,  1) 
it  involves  here  the  meaning  of  eo  quod,  thereby 
that,  (on  the  ground  of  all  the  occasions  that 
have  been  afforded  thereby,  that,  etc. ) 

Ver.  9.  And  it  oame  to  pasa  .  .  .  with 
wood.  Sp  is  elsewhere  always  written  plene. 
On  account  of  this  unusual  defective  manner  of 
writing  the  anoient  translations  seem  to  have  de¬ 
rived  the  word  from  V?p;  for  the  Vulgate 
translates  “ facilitate  fomicationis  turn  eontamina - 
vit  terrain;  LXX.  Kni  kyhern  r.ic  Mkv  r}  iro/rveta 
avnjr,  Arab.,  “fuit  fornicatio  gut  cum  nihilo 
Chald-  ulevia  videbantur  idola  in  o  cut  is  qus.” — 
But  this  defective  manner  of  writing  is  not  a 
sufficient  reason  for  departing  from  the  primaiy 
meaning  (oomp.  Gen.  xxvii.  22),  nor  is  this  in 

itself  doubtful.  Only  we  must  not  take  Sp  in 
the  sense  of  “report”  (Gen.  xlv.  16),  but  the 
prophet  means  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  land 
extends,  so  far  also  whoredom  with  idols,  as  a 
heaven-crying  sin,  defiles  the  land  (comp.  Gen. 
iv.  10).  It  may  not  be  objected  to  this,  that  the 
cry  for  the  vengeance  of  heaven  does  not  defile 
the  land,  for  this  cry  is  not  an  immediate,  but 
a  mediate  provocation  of  the  divine  justice ; 
that  is,  by  their  very  impudent  appearance 
(this  is  their  ory),  their  sin  challenges  the 
justice  of  God. — As  to  the  construction  with  the 
accusative,  we  need  neither  to  read  with 

Ewald,  nor  to  strike  out  DK  with  Grat.  For 
the  intransitive  verb  may  be  taken  in  a  passive 
sense,  and  accordingly,  as  the  passive,  may  have 
an  accusative  of  the  proximate  object  which  may 
be  regarded  as  dependent  on  an  ideal  transitive. 

is  to  be  desecrated  (oomp.  Fuebst),  therefore 
properly  rendered  et  profanatum  est  terram.  This 
pro/anatum  est  is,  however,  properly  no  more 
than  profanare  in  a  passive-perfect  statement; 
et  factum  est  profanare  terram.  Comp.  ITV  *7K 
(2  Sam.  xi.  25 ;  coll.  1  Sam.  viiL  0:  See 
Habqelsb.  Or.,  {69 ,  Anm.  1;  {  100,  2^)  Cer¬ 
tainly  eyn.^.  maJ  also  be  said  (Ps.  ovi.  38. ) 

Ver.  io.  Further,  notwithstanding  all 
this  . . .  but  hypocritically,  saith  Jehovah. 
— If  we  should  refer  the  words  “Further,”  etc.,  to 
what  immediately  preoedes,  they  would  retain 
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no  meaning,  for  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  Judah 
in  spite  of  her  idolatry  had  yet  not  repented. 
They  refer  rather  to  ver.  8,  a,  where  it  was  said 
that  the  Lord  had  repudiated  Israel.  On  this 
account  a  double  accusative  thought  is  added ; 
(1)  “feared  not,”  etc.,  ver.  8  b.;  (2)  “notwith¬ 
standing  all  this,”  ver.  10.  Although  Judah  had 
witnessed  the  punishment  of  Israel,  she  did  two 
things;  first,  she  continued  the  whoredom  of 
idolatry,  and  then  sought  to  appease  Jehovah 
by  a  hypocritical  conversion,  by  which  the  pro¬ 
phet  apparently  alludes  to  the  reformation  of 
Josiah,  which  was  entered  on  in  earnest  by  the 
king,  but  not  by  the  people. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  God  in  His  judgments  has  in  view  not 
merely  those  who  are  primarily  affected  by 
them,  but  those  who  witness  them  also.  If  the 
latter  do  not  allow  themselves  thus  to  be  warned, 
their  guilt  increases  just  in  the  proportion  that 
the  judgment  might  have  been  an  impulse  and  a 
help  to  repentance.  Comp.  2  Kings  xvii.  18; 
Prov.  xxviii.  14;  1  Cor.  x.  6,  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  4-0, 
(w rddeiypa  fuTJu&vrtiv  aoepeiv  rrdeu ver.  6. ) 

2.  “Blessed  is  he  who  is  rendered  wise  by  the 
losses  of  others.”  Cramer.  Comp.  Jer.  xviii. 
6-8;  Zech.  i.  8. 

8.  Ghislebus  remarks  that  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  has  been  frequently  interpreted  allegori¬ 
cally.  Thus  the  Abbot  Joachim  de  Flore  ( ob . 
1202,  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  printed  at 
Venice,  1625,  and  Cologne,  1677),  interprets  it 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  churoh  (comp.  Herzoo’s 
Real-Enc .,  VI.  8.,  7181.  Nicolaus  de  Lyra  in¬ 
terpreted  it  of  the  ricn  monastic  orders,  and  the  | 


mendicant  friars;  Cardinal  Hugo  (de  St.  Caro,  one 
of  the  inquisitors  of  the  Abbot  Joachim,  ob.  1263), 
of  the  “  Ulitcrati  et  sseculares  pravi”  and  of  the 
“  improbi  religiosorum  et  clericorum  et  liter atoruts .” 

4.  Origkn  also  treats  of  this  passage  (iii.  6-10) 
in  his  fourth  homily  on  Jeremiah  (in  Jerome  it 
is  the  fourteenth).  He  understands  by  Israel, 
the  whole  Jewish  people,  and  by  Judah,  the  Gen¬ 
tile  church  which,  in  spite  of  the  judgments  in¬ 
flicted  on  Israel  before  their  eyes,  had  in  the 
oourse  of  time  fallen  into  many  sins  and  errors. 

5.  Ephrem  Syrus  emphasizes  the  encourage¬ 
ment  contained  in  ver.  7  (“Return  to  me  ”),  when 
he  says  (Tom.  1.  In  threnie  de  div.  retributions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ghibler.),  “ Omiseranda  anima  quo w- 
que  torpescis  et  de  salute  animum  despondee  f  Qua* 
veniam  in  die  judicii  assequerie,  quum  sahatorper 
prophetam  ezclamet  dicens :  ad  me  reverter e!” 

6.  On  ver.  10.  Though  the  reform  of  Josiah 
was  only  a  pseudo-revival,  it  furnishes  ns  with 
the  means  of  judging  how  deep  a  genuine  reviyal 
must  go.  If  thy  right  eye  offend  thee,  pluck 
it  out  and  oast  it  from  thee  (Matth.  v.  29;  xviii 
8,  9;  Mark  ix.  48-48). 

HOMILETICAL  and  practical. 

1.  The  severity  and  .the  goodness  of  God  in 
His  dealings  with  the  Jewish  nation  (Rom.  xi 
22):  (l)  His  severity  in  His  judgments  upon 
Israel;  (2)  His  goodness  in  His  constantly  re¬ 
peated  invitations  to  return  (ver.  7.) 

2.  The  difference  between  false  and  true  re¬ 
pentance.  (1)  False  repentance;  (a)  its  ground 
—servile  fear;  (b)  its  effect — external  reform. 
(2)  True  repentance;  (a)  its  ground — love  to  God; 
(6)  its  effect — honest  fruits  of  sanctification. 


8.  The  call  to  Return  in  the  Future  (iii.  11-26.) 
a.  How  and  whom  God  will  oalL 


III.  11-17. 

11  And  Jehovah  said  to  me,  Apostasy  Israel 
Has  justified  her  soul  before  Faithless  Judah. 

12  Go  and  cry  these  words  to  the  north,  and  say,  , 

Return1  Apoitasy  Israel,  saith  Jehovah. 

I  will  not  lower  my  face2  against  you, 

For  I  am  merciful,  saith  Jehovah, 

I  do  not  bear  a  grudge  for  ever.* 

13  Only  acknowledge  thy  sin, 

That  thou  hast  transgressed  against  the  Lord  thy  God, 

And  hast  run  hither  and  thither  to  the  strangers  under  every  green  tree^ 
And  ye  have  not  heeded  my  voice,  saith  Jehovah. 

14  Return,  apostate  children,  saith  Jehovah, 

For  I  am  your  husband4  and  take  you  one  firom  a  city, 

And  two  from  a  tribe  and  bring  you  towards  Zion. 

15  And  give  you  pastors  after  my  heart, 

And  they  shall  pasture  you  with  understanding*  and  judgment9 
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16  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  shall  multiply, 

And  spread  in  the  land  in  those  days,  saith  Jehovah, 

It  will  no  more  be  said,  Ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  1 
And  it  will  no  more  come  to  mind,T 
Nor  will  they  remember  it  or  esteem  it ; 

Also  they  will  not  make  it  again. 

17  At  that  time  Jerusalem  will  be  called  Jehovah’s  throne , 
And  all  the  nations  shall  gather  to  it, 

To  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  Jerusalem, 

And  will  no  more  follow  the  perverseness  of  their  evil  heart 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL* 

1  [Ter.  11. — Blattikt,  Norms  and  Hnmimaov,  render  rare.  11, 12  m  prose. — S.  R.  A.l 

«[Ver.  12. — UiKDiuoir  renders:  I  will  not  continue  to  frown  upon  you. — Norse :  I  will  not  turn  a  frowning  fkce  upon 
you.— S.  R.  A  ]. 

*  Ver.  12. — nniCf*  apart  from  the  assonant  fDl^Q  the  paragogic  Be  is  never  attached  to  forms  with  rowel  terminations. 
Comp.  Nabobisb.  Or.  g  23 ,  Ann.  5 

*[Ver.  14. — Hjtxiq,  U mb* kit  and  others,  translate  “lord,  master.”  Hcronteow  and  Norms  follow  Dm  Wkttk,  Ocbkxivs 
and  others  In  rendering  “  I  hare  rejected  you Norms  also  renders,  “  yet  will  I  reoeire  you  again.”— 8.  R.  A.]. 

*  Ver.  15.-  n;n  non.  verbal*.  Comp.  Exod.  ii.  4;  Isa.xi.  9;  xxriiL  9. 

*  Ver.  15. — V3t7n  InJ.  absn  with  substantive  meaning  as  Prov.  i.  3 ;  xxl.  16 ;  Dan.  1. 17.  On  the  ace.  adverb.  Comp. 

..  .  T 

Nissklss.  Or.,  {  70,  k. 

t  Ver.  16.— IDT-  The Kal with  3  here  only;  the  Hlphil  is  so  construed  in  Ps.  xx.  8;  Am.  vi.  10;  Isa.  xlriii.  1,  analo¬ 
gously  to  the  construction  of  verba  eenliendi  with  3-  Comp.  Naboiub.  Orn  }  112,  6,  a.  On  Comp.  11. 


60;  Isa.  lxr.  17. 


EXEGKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  purport  of  this  and  the  following  strophe 
points  evidently  to  the  future.  We  find  the  call 
,  7134W  here  also,  addressed  in  the  first  in- 

T 

stance  to  the  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes,  then  to  the 
whole  people ;  but  he  who  calls  has  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  that  no  longer,  as  hitherto,  is  he  preaching 
to  deaf  ears.  The  times  are  changed.  Israel 
repents,  and  a  period  opens  before  him  of  un¬ 
anticipated  outward  and  spiritual  glory.  The 
prophet  comprises  in  his  view  first  the  past  and 
the  future,  then  the  present,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  that  he  treats  of  the  present  so  muoh  more 
at  length;  he  has  the  present  Israel  most  at 
heart;  it  is  his  object  to  subordinate  the  Past  and 
the  Future  as  means.  Before,  therefore,  he  en¬ 
ters  in  detail  into  the  present  condition  of  things, 
he  seeks  by  brief  and  significant  intimations  con¬ 
cerning  the  past  and  future,  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Ver.  11.  And  Jehovah  .  .  .  Judah.  It  re¬ 
sults  from  the  preceding  section  that  Judah,  be¬ 
sides  the  aids  afforded  by  the  temple  and  the 
legitimate  royalty,  had  also  the  example  of  Israel 
before  her  as  a  powerful  impulse  to  amendment. 
The  consequenoe  of  leaving  these  advantages  un¬ 
employed,  is  that  Israel  appears  more  righteous 
than  Judah.  Comp.  Ezek  xvi.  51,  52,  the  reverse 
of  the  expression,  KaroKplvitv ,  Matth.  xii.  41, 
colL  ver.  27.  This  point,  favorable  to  Israel, 
serves  the  prophet  as  a  point  of  support  for  a 
consolatory  propheey  which  is  addressed  pri¬ 
marily  to  Israel. 

Ver.  12.  Go  and  cry  these  words  towards 
the  north  ...  I  do  not  bear  a  grudge  for 
ever.— Gk>  and  cry,  comp.  ii.  2. — Towards 
the  north.  Comp.  ver.  18.  The  prophet  iB  to 
ery  towards  the  north  because  Israel  was  carried 
captive  into  Assyria,  towards  the  north.  Comp. 


xvi.  15;  xxiii.  8;  xxxi.  8. — Lower  my  face, 
comp.  Gen.  iv.  6,  6.  The  expression  denotes 
that  lowering  of  the  countenanoe,  which  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  look  which  Homer  portrays  in 
the  expression  vitddpa  2d£v. — Bear  a  grudge, 
comp.  ver.  6. 

Ver.  18.  Only  acknowledge  .  .  .  heeded 
my  voioe.  The  only  condition  of  the  grace 
promised  in  ver.  12  is  acknowledgment  of  sin. 
The  prophet  of  course  means  that  fruitful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  which  includes  corresponding 
action,  comp.  Luke  xii.  10,  11. — HTJMll,  comp. 

ii.  28,  25,  86  ("Sl/l)  [lit.  scattered  (thy  ways)]. 

Ver.  14.  Return  .  .  .  towards  Zion.  The 
old  call  in  a  new  form.  No  longer  Apostasy 
Israel  is  addressed  (so  Israel  alone  is  called, 
comp.  ver.  6),  but  apostate  children.  This 
not  only  sounds  more  comprehensive,  but  seems 
besides  in  ver.  22,  to  be  the  common  designation 
of  both  halves  of  the  people.  Observe  further, 
that  the  following  strophe,  ver.  18,  begins  at 
once  with  the  declaration  that  Judah  and  Israel 
would  come  together.  This  seems  to  be  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  command  given  them  in  ver. 
14.  Finally  in  vers.  14  and  17,  the  possession  of 
Zion  and  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of.  Should  Judah 
be  excluded  from  this  possession?  Evidently 
then  the  prophet  in  vers.  11-18,  turns  first  to 
Israel,  who  had  the  preference,  because  less  was 
given  him;  but,  although  he  does  not  expressly 
name  Judah,  wishing  to  excite  her  to  emulation 
by  the  promise  of  salvation  apparently  addressed 
to  Israel  alone  (comp.  irapafijXovv,  Rom.  xi.  14), 
yet  in  Bubstance  the  pictures  of  the  two  kingdoms 
in  the  prophetic  perspective,  pass  impercepti¬ 
bly  into  one  another,  vers.  14-17.  This  strophe 
iB  thus  preliminary  to  the  following,  in  which  the 
union  of  Israel  and  Judah  is  the  fundamental 

idea. — For  I  am  yonr  husband,  etc .,  •»«(- 
verb .  denom.  =  to  be  Lord,  possessor,  especially 
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a  spouse,  to  take  a  wife),  is  certainly  elsewhere 
construed  with  an  accusative  (Isa.  zxvi.  13 ;  liv.  1 ; 

lxii.  4),  or  with  S  (1  Chron.  iv.  22).  But  the  con¬ 
struction  with  3  is  possible,  because  the  verbs  of 
ruling  (comp.  Gen.  iii.  16;  Deut.  xv.  6;  Judges 
viii.  22)  are  thus  connected.  The  explanation 
of  Kimohi,  Sghleussner,  ScHNua&B&and  others, 

who  would  take  Sf  3  here  as  in  xxxi.  32,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doubtful  analogy  of  the  Arabic 
(See  HENQ8TENBB&0,  Christol .,  II.,  S.  416),  in 
the  meaning  “to  be  disgusted,  to  disdain,” -is 
admissible  neither  here  nor  in  xxxi.,  32  ( vide 
ad  loc),  and  the  less  in  this  place,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  take  '3  in  the  Bense  of  although.  It 

is  also  grammatically  inoorrect  to  take  'rtSjS  in 
the  sense  of  the  future,  as  some  do,  following  the 
example  of  the  LXX.  ( KaraKvpievou  v/ucjp ).  Rather 
does  the  Lord  ground  His  promise  of  blessing  on 
the  fact  that  He  is  Israel's  husband,  and  has 
never  ceased  and  never  will  cease  to  be  so.  Comp, 
the  remarks  on  ii.  1-3. — One  from  a  oity,  etc. 
Eichhorn,  Ewald,  Grap  understand  this:  “and 
even  if  so  few  fulfil  the  condition  of  true  return,” 
(named  in  ver.  13).  But  to  the  ear  it  would 
then  be  definitely  stated  that  only  a  few  would 
return.  We  should  then  also  expect  the  anti¬ 
thesis  of  nan,  ntox  JV3  or  OStf .  The  expres¬ 
sions  city  and  tribe  (comp.  Gen.  x.  6;  xii.  8; 
Ps.  xxii.  28;  xcvi.  7),  intimate  rather  that  the 
prophet  has  the  cities  and  tribes  of  the  heathen 
in  view.  He  would  evidently  indicate  the  great 
scattering  of  Israel,  cast  out  among  the  heathen, 
and  would  say  that  great  as  this  scattering  was, 
if  ex.  gr.t  there  were  only  one  Jew  In  a  city,  or 
only  two  in  a  whole  nation;  yet  these  members 
of  the  holy  family,  almost  vanishing  amid  the 
mass  of  the  heathen,  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Tnus  also  Kimchi  and  Rosenmueller.  [Noyes 
and  Henderson.] 

Ver.  16.  And  give  you  pastors  .  . .  under¬ 
standing  and  judgment.  The  promise  that 
Israel  shall  be  gathered  out  of  his  dispersion 
(ver.  14)  contains  an  allusion  to  the  fin^l  period, 
and  this  point  is  now  brought  out  more  clearly. 
Pastors  after  God's  heart  can  be  those  only,  who 
are  no  longer  as  hitherto  (comp.  Hos.  viii.  4), 
governed  inwardly  or  outwardly  by  the  spirit 
of  the  world,  but  who  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  of  God  alone,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  fit  instruments  for  the  realization  of  God’s 
kingdom  upon  earth.  There  is  here  an  unmis¬ 
takable  allusion  to  David,  the  man  after  God’s 
own  heart  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14;  Acts  xiii.  22),  and 
at  the  same  time  the  representative  of  the  idea 
of  God’s  kingdom  in  its  earthly  realization 
(2  Sam.  vii.),  as  well  as  to  Solomon,  who  next 
after  David,  prayed  for  and  received  wisdom 
and  judgment  from  God  (2  Chron.  i.  10,  11). 
The  explanation  of  the  older  oommentators,  who 
understand  by  the  pastors,  Zerubbabel,  Joshua, 
Ezra,  or  the  Apostles  and  their  successors,  may 
have  this  much  of  truth  in  it  that  the  return 
under  Zerubbabel  or  the  ChristiAu  Church  may 
be  numbered  among  the  beginnings  of  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  this  promise.  At  any  rate  we  must 
understand  spiritual  as  well  as  worldly  pastors 


( not/ih ff  Xavv).  Comp.  x.  21 ;  xxiii.  4;  Exek. 
xxxiv.  23 ;  John  x.  1. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  .  .  .  evil  heart.  These  verses  portray  in 
a  few  but  expressive  traits  the  character  of  that 
future  epoch.  Its  characteristic  feature  will  be 
this,  that  in  the  place  of  a  merely  representa¬ 
tive  there  will  be  a  real  and  therefore,  exten¬ 
sively  and  intensively,  an  infinitely  active  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  The  pastors  of  understanding 
and  judgment  will  bring  about  a  period  of  pros¬ 
perity  to  which  it  is  an  essential  element,  that 
Israel  from  the  little  heap,  which  according  to 
ver.  14  it  will  be  on  its  return  to  the  land,  will 
become  as  to  numbers  a  respectable  nation. 
Comp,  xxiii.  8,  4;  Isa.  xlix.  18-21;  liv.  1-3. 
As  in  the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  as  the 
basis  of  all  further  steps  towards  the  attainment 
of  its  destiny,  the  command  was  given  to  be 
fruitful  and  multiply  (Oil  Ofl,  Gen.  i.  28 ;  ix. 
1),  of  which  we  are  reminded  by  the  sound  of 
the  words  here  (O/nai  131J1),  and  as  the  family 
of  Jacob  in  Egypt  had  first  to  develop  into  a 
great  people  before  it  could  be  the  receptacle  of 
the  fundamental  revelation  of  the  kingdom,  so 
according  to  this  passage  the  Israel  of  the  future 
is  first  to  beoome  numerous,  in  order  to  be  fitted 
for  the  concluding  and  perfected  revelation  of  the 
kingdom. — In  those  days.  Though  connected 
with  the  preceding  by  the  acoents,  which  make  a 


pause  at  rnn#  u«J,  these  words  belong,  at  any 
rate  in  meaning  toit  will  no  more  be  said. 
They  correspond  to  \3  as  turn  to  a  previous 
quando. — Ark,  etc.f  is  not  the  accusative  of  the 
object  dependent  on  aay,  but  an  exclamation; 
and  the  latter  word,  therefore,  is  not  to  noma,  to 
mention,  but  to  say,  to  speak.  The  word  “  ark  of 
the  covenant  ”  will  no  more  be  heard,  because 
the  thing  itself  and  every  thought  of  it  will  have 
disappeared.  The  ark  will  not  be  an  object  of 
desire  or  remembrance.  In  consequence  of  this 
it  will  no  more  be  looked  for  or  sought,  as  some¬ 
thing  that  is  missed  (1  Sam.  xx.  6;  xxv.  15; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  16;  1  Chron.  xiii.  8)  and  still  less 
prepared  anew. — Will  not  make  it.  Luther: 
they  will  no  longer  sacrifice  there ,  but  nfcfp  occurs 
in  this  meaning  without  an  object-accusative 
only  at  a  very  late  period  (2  Ki.  xvii.  32),  and  it 
is  not  credible  that  the  prophet  should  designate 
this  important  idea  by  an  expression  so  easily 
misunderstood.  The  Chaldee,  Raschi,  Grotius 
and  others  render  “  and  it  shall  no  more  take 
place,”  but  they  differ  among  themselves  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  what  shall  no  more  take  place.  They  thus 
resort  to  arbitrary  supplementations  (the  taking 
of  the  ark  i^ to  battle  1  Sam.  iv.  11;  ea  gum 
nunc  in  hello  fieri  so  lent ;  the  previously  stated). 
The  only  natural  subject  is  ark. — Jehovah's 
throne.  The  period  when  the  ark  is  lacking, 
described  in  ver.  16,  does  not  represent  a  retro¬ 
grade  but  a  progressive  interval.  What  the  ark 
has  hitherto  been  to  Jerusalem  (Exod.  xxv.  18- 
22;  Numb.  vii.  89;  Ps.  lxxx.  2;  xcix.  1)  Jeru¬ 
salem  is  now  to  be  in  relation  to  the  nations. 
All  Jerusalem  is  now  to  be  the  throne  of  the 
Lord.  The  prophet's  glance  penetrates  to  the 
remotest  distance,  without  distinguishing  the 
progressive  stages  into  which  the  final  period 
itself  is  divided.  While  thus  this  prophecy  on 
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one  hand  reminds  us  of  Micah  iv.  (coll.  Isa.  ii.  2 
sqq.;  Zech.  viii.  20;  Jer.  xxxi.  6.  Comp.  Casp. 
Micah  der  Morasth .  S.  453),  on  the  other  hand  it 
reminds  us  of  Key.  xxi. — The  declaration  of  this 
passage  that  Jerusalem  itself  will  be  the  throne 
of  God  is  covered  by  the  declaration  of  the 
Apocalypse  that  the  New  Jerusalem  will  be  the 
tabernacle  of  God  with  men  (xxi.  3)  as  the 
earth  was  in  the  beginning  (Gen.  iii.),  and  as 
the  glory  of  Melchisedek  consists  in  his  being 
the  representative  of  that  original  relation  to 
God.  Comp,  the  article  in  Hbrzoq,  Real-Enc. 
on  Melchisedek,  IX.,  S .  303.  Comp,  also  £zek. 
xlviii.  35;  Joel  iv.  17.  The  correspondence  of 
the  Jerusalem  of  this  passage  with  the  New  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  further  intimated  by  what  is  said  in 
Rev.  xxi.  22,  23,  that  the  latter  will  have  no 
iemple,  neither  sun  nor  moon,  but  all  these  the 
Lord  Himself  will  be  to  it.  The  analogy  of  this 
declaration  with  that  in  Jeremiah  concerning 
the  absence  of  the  ark  is  strikingly  evident. 
Comp.  Tholuck,  Die  Propheten  und  ihre  Weua. 
JS.  154  and  194. — This  analogy  is  finally  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  declaration  that  all  the  heathen 
will  assemble  in  the  name  of  God  at  Jerusalem, 
for  a  similar  declaration  is  made  in  Revelation, 
on  the  basis  of  many  prophetio  passages  (Isa. 
lx.  ;  lxvi.  18  sqq.;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Zeph.  iii.  9, 
lO;  comp.  Rom.  ix.  24-26;  x.  18-20)  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  in  xxi.  24,  26. — To  the  name. 
The  expression  is  supported  by  the  passages 
Bxod.  xx.  21;  Deut.  xii.  5,  11:  coll.  1  Kings 
▼iii.  16  sqq. ;  2  Chron.  vi.  5  sqq.,  where  even 
the  first  earthly  sanctuary  is  iesignated  os  the 
residence  of  the  name  of  Jehovah.  As  the  pre¬ 
position  Sr  designates  the  direction  in  space,  so 
S  before  OEf  designates  the  object  of  the  coming; 
to  Jerusalem,  however,  cannot  be  the  bare  re¬ 
petition  of  the  idea  In  it  (Hitziq)  any  more 
than  the  addition  of  a  later  hand,  for  it  renders 
the  sense  more  difficult,  instead  of  more  easy, 
on  which  account  the  absence  of  the  word  in 
the  LXX  and  the  Syriao  is  evidently  due  to  the 
critics.  We  can  regard  it  only  with  Hbhqstkn- 

biro  as  the  more  exact  definition  of  r  be¬ 
fore  which  "l&R  is  to  be  supplied.  It  has  then 
a  causative  sense;  not  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
of  the  assembling  of  the  nations,  but  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  which  belongs  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Jerusalem  only  in  so  far  as  the  name  of  the  Lord 
was  inseparably  connected  with  it. — And  will 
no  more  follow,  etc .  The  expression  rwntf 
03*7  is  found  on  the  basis  of  Deut.  xxix.  18, 
•Iso  in  Ps.  lxxxi.  13,  and  in  Jer.  vii.  24  ;  ix.  18 ; 
ii.  8;  xiii.  10;  xvi.  12;  xviii.  12;  xxiii.  17— 
jn  all  these  places  of  IsraeL  It  has  nothing  in 


itself  which  requires  this  limitation,  it  may 
therefore  be  used  also  in  a  wider  sense,  so  that 
the  heathen,  in  so  far  as  Jerusalem  is  also  their 
oentre,  may  be  reckoned  together  with  Israel. 
All  then,  Israel  and  the  heathen,  will  finally  lose 
their  stony  heart  and  receive  a  heart  soft  and 
filled  with  the  Spirit  (Ezek.  xi.  19;  xxxvi.  26), 
and  not  outwardly  only  but  with  the  whole  heart 
will  they  be  subject  to  the  Lord  and  His  king¬ 
dom. — If  we  once  more  look  over  this  strophe 
we  are  struck  above  all  by  the  sublimely  rapt 
progress  of  the  prophet's  discourse  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  to  the  remotest 
future.  The  prophet  proceeds  from  the  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  Judah  of  the  present  with  the  Israel 
in  a  certain  sense  belonging  already  to  the  past. 
This  comparison  issues  favorably  to  Israel.  Thus 
a  prophecy  is  called  forth  which  sets  in  prospect 
before  Israel  the  highest  material  and  spiritual 
prosperity.  With  this  two  questions  are  con¬ 
nected.  Since  the  realization  of  this  prosperity 
is  connected  with  the  condition  of  Israel's  con¬ 
version,  the  question  arises,  Will  this  conversion 
take  place?  and  when?  The  prophetic  gaze  can 
in  the  inconceivably  distant  ages  perceive  no 
element  of  religious  or  political  restoration  in 
the  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes,  as  these  are  in  fact 
unknown  even  to  the  present  day.  It  muBt  then 
be  reserved  for  the  final  period  (D'D’H  JV^nR 
Mic.  iv.  1)  to  bring  back  the  lost  ten  tribes  to 
the  light, — the  light  of  knowledge  and  of  salvation. 
But  here  another  question  also  arises,  Will  not 
Judah  also  participate  in  this  light  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  salvation  ?  These  two  questions  then : 
What  will  become  of  Judah  ?  and  How  is  it  as  to 
the  conversion  required  in  ver.  18?  still  wait 
for  a  solution.  We  may  indeed  read  this  solution 
from  ver.  14  between  the  lines.  But  the  sublime 
haste  of  the  prophet's  flight  hindered  him  from 
giving  it  in  express  words ;  he  adds  it  therefore 
in  the  following  strophe. 

(Special  dissertations  on  this  passage  by  Los- 
canus,  Frankfort,  1720;  Zicklbb,  Jena,  1747  ; 
Frisohmuth,  Jena). 

doctrinaI,  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  [“Here  is  a  great  deal  of  Gospel  in  these 
verses,  both  that  which  was  always  gospel,  God’s 
readiness  to  pardon  sin,  and  to  receive  and  en¬ 
tertain  returning,  repenting  sinners,  and  those 
blessings  whioh  were  in  a  special  manner  re¬ 
served  for  gospel-times,  the  forming  and  found¬ 
ing  of  the  gospel-ohurch  by  bringing  into  it  the 
children  of  Ood  that  were  scattered  abroad,  the 
superseding  of  the  oeremonial  law,  and  the 
uniting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  typified  by  the 
uniting  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  their  return  out 
of  captivity.”  Hskry. — 8.  R.  A.] 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


b.  Supplement  of  the  preceding,  stating  more  exactly  who  Is  called  and  how  the  call  is  received. 

HL  18-26. 

18  Id  that  day  the  house  of  Judah  and  the  house  of  Israel  shall  walk  together 
And  shall  come  with  each  other  from  the  north  country 

Into  the  land  which  I  have  given  your  fathers  for  an  inheritance. 

19  And  I  said :  How  will  I  put  thee  among  the  children, 

And  give  thee  a  pleasant  land, 

The  most  glorious  inheritance  among  the  nations ! 

And  further  I  said,  My  Father  thou  wilt  call  me,1 
And  wilt  not  turn  away  behind  me. 

20  But!  Was  ever  a  woman  faithless  to  her  lover, 

So  were  you  faithless  towards  me, 

O  house  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah. 

21  A  cry  is  heard  on  the  hills, 

The  weeping  supplication  of  the  children  of  Israel ; 

That  they  have  perverted  their  wav, 

Have  forgotten  Jehovah,  their  God. 

22  Return,  ye  apostate  children, 

I  will  heal*  your  apostasies ! 

Behold,  we  come*  to  thee, 

For  thou  art  Jehovah,  our  God. 

23  As  certainly  as  hills  are  false, 

Mountains  an  empty  sound,4 

So  certain  is  the  salvation  of  Israel 
With  Jehovah  our  God. 

24  Shame  however  hath  devoured  the  gains  of  our  fathers  from  our  youth. 

Their  sheep  and  their  oxen, 

Their  sons  and  their  daughters. 

25  Let  us  lie  in  our  shame, 

And  our  disgrace  cover  us, 

That  we  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  our  God, 

We  and  our  fathers  from  our  youth  to  this  day, 

And  have  not  heeded  the  voice  of  Jehovah  our  God. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  19.— The  Masoretes  would  read  'KlpD  and  on  account  of  sJH'WK  and  TjS,  but  unnecessarily.  [MThs 

Keri  are  found  in  the  text  of  upwards  of  thirty  MSS.,  and  in  some  of  the  earlier  editions,  and  would  seem  to  deserve  the 
preference,  on  the  ground  of  in  the  singular  occurring  immediately  before.  The  LXX,  Arab.,  and  Syr.,  however,  have 
*  v 

re«d  the  present  textual  reading.”  Hejcdersow.— S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  22.— On  the  exchange  of  the  forms  and  <7lS  comp.  Ewald,  f  142,  c  ;  198,  b ;  Olshacseic.  I  233.— In  reference 
to  and  run  comp.  Jcr.  vi.  14,  coli.  viii.  11 ;  xix.  11 ;  li.  9.  The  Masoretes  approve  of  the  Chethibn  here,  while  they 
correct  It  In  xix.  11,  becanse  here  the  vowel  pronunciation  is  correct  (l  Pers.  with  He  par ag.)  but  not  in  xix.  11. 

*  Ver.  22.— instead  of  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.  g 10, 11,  Anm.  from  EDM,  comp.  Isa.  xxi.  12),  and  this  instead 

TT  TT  TV 

of  O'HK;  comp.  Olshausen,  g  233  6;  Kwald,  {  198,  b. 

4  Vor.  23.— [“On  the  authority  of  thirty-six  MSS.  and  others  in  the  margin,  two  early  editions,  the  LXX.,  Arab.,  Hera- 
plar,  Syr.,  the  Peshito,  Aq.,  Symn.,  Yulg.  pOH  should  he  pointed  pOH  in  the  construct.”  Hendereox.  In  the  render 

lug  Heivdersoit  and  Notes  follow  the  A.  V.;  Blatkey  has  “  Surely  hills  are  lies,  the  tumult  of  mountains Hitxm,  “fora 
deception  from  the  hills  is  the  host  of  mountains;”  Umbbeit,  "Verily!  a  lie  is  become  from  the  hills,  the  tumult  of  the 
mountains.”— 8.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  evidently  consists  of  two  parts, 
of  which  the  first  (ver.  18-19)  treats  of  the  par¬ 
ticipation  of  Judah  in  the  prosperity  promised  to 


Israel,  the  second  (vers.  20-26)  of  the  conversion 
of  both  as  one  which  satisfies  all  demands. 

Vers.  18.  In  that  day  an  inheritance. 
Reference  to  the  last  strophe.  Comp,  at  that 
time  ver.  17. — together,  in  the  sense  of  heaping 
so  that  those  are  designated  as  upon  one  another, 
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Of  whom  we  should  speak  as  together ,  with  each 
other ,  is  frequent:  Qen.  xxviii.  9;  xxxii.  12; 
Exod.  xiL  ,9;  zzxv.  22;  Amos  iii.  15;  Job 

xxxYiii.  82.  We  see  also  that  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  preposition  from  the  following 
sentences  where  their  ooming  in  company  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  their  meeting  together. 
The  promise  of  a  reunion  of  the  exiles  from  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Jerusalem,  and  their  return  in  company 
to  the  land  of  their  fathers  is  found  also, — to 
mention  only  the  principal  passages,  in  Hos.  ii. 
2;  Isa.  xi.  11;  Jer.  xxx.  and  xxxi. ;  1.  4,  6; 
Esek.  xxxvii.  16-17. — It  forms  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  glorious  picture  of  the  future,  which 
prophecy  presents  by  the  announcement  of  a 
glorious  restoration  of  Israel  to  Canaan  after 
long  humiliation  and  dispersion.  To  the  origi¬ 
nal  passages  Levit.  xxvi.  42-45;  Deut.  xxx.  1- 
10;  xxxii.  86-48  follows  a  long  series  of  pro¬ 
phetic  declarations,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  Ps.  lxxii.;  Isai.  ii.  2-4;  iv.  2-6:  ix.  1-6; 
Chap.  xxiv.  sqq;  lx.  sqq;  Jer.  xxix.  10-14; 
xxx.,-xxxiii. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  28-25;  Joel  iv.  16; 
Am.  ix.  8;  Ob.  17-21;  Mic.  iv.  5;  Zeph.  iii. 
14-20 ;  Zech.  ii.  4,  sqq.  viii.  7  sqq ;  ix.  9  sqq. 
x.  8sqq — Comp.  Auberlkn,  der  proph.  Daniel ,  S. 
891  sqq. —  Hbbabt,  The  Second  Visible  Coming  of 
Christy  (Die  ZweiUy  etc .  Erlangen.  1850.  S.  70, 
84,  etc.) 

Ver.  19.  And  I  said  .  .  .  behind  me.  If 
shore,  in  the  concluding  remark  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  strophe,  we  hare  correctly  defined  its  rela¬ 
tion  torers.  18-25,  it  follows  that  rer.  18  does 
not  belong  to  the  foregoing,  and  that  rers.  19  and 
20  are  not  connected  as  thesis  and  antithesis,  as 
most  modern  commentators  would  hare  it.  The 
reasons  for  this  riew  are  the  following:  (1)  rer. 
18  seems  then  entirely  isolated.  Graf  says: 
“Only  in  passing  is  a  glance  oast  in  this  rerse 
at  the  final  destiny  of  Judah.”  But  the  destiny 
of  Judah  demands  more  than  a  passing  glance. 
Either  an  elucidation  concerning  the  fate  of 
Judah  must  be  interwoven  with  the  contents  of 
the  preceding  discourse,  or  Judah  must  be  spoken 
of  inappropriate  measure  in  a  special  section. 
{2)  According  to  the  view  which  I  combat,  there 
is  a  hiatus  between  verses  18  and  19.  With 
ver.  19,  the  discourse  proceeds  to  an  entirely 
new  subject,  the  relation  of  which  to  the  preced¬ 
ing  can  be  designated  neither  by  a  separative 
nor  by  a  connective  particle.  The  Vau  before 
'JJK  accordingly  appears  not  only  superfluous, 
but  interrupiive.  (3)  If  vers.  19  and  20  are  so 
connected  that  the  former  declares  the  expectation 
cherished  by  Jehovah,  the  latter  the  sad  non- 
fulfilment  of  this  expectation,  the  discourse 
makes  a  spring  trom  ver.  20  to  ver.  21  which 
could  not  be  more  abrupt.  No  one  would  then 
expect  the  delightful  continuation  of  the  dis¬ 
course  after  ver.  20.  Suddenly  and  without 
preparation  we  are  met  by  the  description  of 
Israel's  penitence.  In  short,  verses  19  and  20 
do  not  then  at  all  Agree  with  what  follows,  and 
since  they  are  equally  severed  from  what  pre¬ 
cedes,  they  appear  to  be  a  wholly  needless  and 
interruptive  interpolation.  It  will  therefore  be 
correct  to  attach  ver.  19  closely  to  ver.  18,  as  a 
short  but  satisfactory  description  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  Israelitish  people  after  their 


return  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  In  the  form 
of  an  objection,  which  is  subsequently  removed, 
rer.  20  then  forms  an  Appropriate  transition  to 
the  Becond  subject,  concerning  which,  as  re¬ 
marked  above,  the  prophet  bad  to  pronounce  in 
this  strophe.  The  emphatic  '3JK.  “I,”  on  tb 
one  hand  forms  an  antithesis  to  Israel  an 
Judah  in  ver.  18,  and  on  the  other  brings  out  the 
importance  of  the  promise  here  given — Not  a 
man,  but  7,  Jehovah,  declare  this.  'mox  is 
neither  future,  as  ex.  gr.  Seb.  Schmidt  supposes, 
nor  is  it  a  narrative  preterite,  so  as  to  refer  to 
a  definite  event  in  the  past,  as  ex.  gr.y  Abarbanel 
reads,  referring  it  to  the  exodus  from  Egypt.  It 
simply  present 8  this  declaration  of  God  as  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  asserts  that  there  is  a 
divine  decree  of  the  afterwards  designated  im¬ 
port.  But  thus  this  import  is  absolutely  guaran¬ 
teed,  for  the  Lord's  word  is  true,  and  what  He 
says  is  certain  (Ps.  xxxiii.  4).  The  strange  addi¬ 
tion,  yivoiro  Kvpiey  which  the  LXX.  make  after 
Kai  kyo  elza,  may  be  explained  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  as  we  may  gather  from  Thkodoret,  that 
they  understood  '3JK  not  of  God  but  of  the  pro¬ 
phet,  and  sinoe  I  put  thee  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  could  not  possibly  be  uttered  by  the  pro¬ 
phet,  they  supplied  him  with  words  ex  propriis .— 
The  explanation  of  this  expression  of  reception 
among  the  children,  agrees  well  with  that  view 
of  the  connection  which  has  been  rejected  by  us, 
although  it  is  still  strange  even  according  to 
this  view,  that  ver.  20  should  pass  over  to  an¬ 
other  picture.  We  should  expect  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  in  view  of  the  gracious  purpose  of  God 
expressed  in  ver.  19,  would  be  designated  as 
disobedient  children  (comp.  Isai.  i.  2),  and  not 
aB  a  faithless  spouse.  We  render  the  expression 
with  the  Chaldee,  Bcoexhagen,  Luther,  Cla- 
Rius,  Grotius,  Schmidt,  Ve.nema,  Hitzio  in  the 
sense  of  bestowing  a  rich  paternal  benediction. 
On  the  importance  of  such  benediction,  compare 
the  remarks  on  ver.  16;  Kueper  (S.  9,)  calls  this 
a  benedictio  vere  theocratica.  Israel  and  Judah,  ac¬ 
cording  to  ver.  14,  having  returned  in  small  num' 
bers  must  before  all  become  a  numerous  people. 
The  promise  in  ver.  16,  made  primarily  to  Israel, 
is  here  presented  to  the  view  of  both. — Venema 
mentions,  that  they  say  also  in  Dutch,  jemant  in 
kinderen  setten.  Comp  J7BP3  fVEj  in  salute  popere, 
Ps.  xii.  6. — a  pleaaant  land.  Comp.  Ps.  cvi. 
24;  Zech.  vii.  14. — a  moat  glorious  inheri¬ 
tance.  It  is  a  question  whether  to  derive 
from  K3?  or  from  *3¥.  Both  are  gram¬ 
matically  possible.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.  S.  106; 
Olshausen,  \  145,  6;  Ewald,  $  186  e;  {  55,  e. 
Comp.  D'K3¥  (Gazelles)  1  Chron.  xii.  8;  and 
fi’lfc<3¥  (in  the  same  meaning)  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  7; 
iii.  5. — It  is  of  no  account  that  the  form  occurs 
elsewhere  only  as  St.  constr.  from  K3¥  (Exod. 
xii.  41 ;  1  Rings  ii.  5),  and  that  *3?  in  the  sense 
of  decus  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  plural, 
since  for  the  sako  of  a  play  upon  words  the  pro¬ 
phet  might  employ  an  unusual  expression.  The 
juxtaposition  of  the  singular  and  plural  to  form 
a  climax,  is  also,  as  is  well  known,  not  infre¬ 
quent  ;  Eccles.  i.  2 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  7.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Or.  §  61,  3.  The  decision  is  the  more 
difficult  since  the  meaning  in  both  cases  is  the 
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game  (Maurf.b).  Most  commentators  preferring 
the  more  normal  form  decide  in  favor  of  the  de¬ 
rivation  from  X3Y.  Yet  I  would  prefer  the  deriva¬ 
tion  from  '3Y.  Since  the  juxtaposition  of 
D1K3Y  %3Y  seems  more  pregnant  and  forcible 
than  the  flat  and  tautological  O'U  D1X3Y.  Be¬ 
sides  which  the  Holy  Land  is  elsewhere  called 
’3Y  px,  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15;  Dan.  xi.  16,  41.— 
"1DX1  we  translate:  “And  further  I  said,”  for 
from  the  first  divine  decree  flows  a  second  of 
this  import,  that  Israel  will  not  only  receive  but 
show  himself  worthy  of  receiving.  That  which 
Israel  spoke  before  (ver.  4)  in  hypocritical  pre¬ 
tence,  will  be  presented  in  the  future,  which  the 
Prophet  has  in  view,  in  glorious  reality. 

Ycr.  20.  Bat!  Was  ever  woman  faithless 
to  her  lover?  .  .  .  O  house  of  Israel!  saith 
Jehovah.  In  these  words  the  Lord  Himself 
raises  a  protest  against  the  promise  given  to 
Judah  and  Israel  in  verses  18  and  19.  How 
shall  such  glory  be  imparted  to  this  people,  who 
have  hitherto  been  distinguished  only  for  their 
infidelity  ?  j3X  is  taken  by  many,  ex.  gr.  Fuerst 
(Ilandwb.  s.  r.)  Ewald,  ( Lehrb .  S.  278,)  in  a 
relative  signification=«o  as,  entirely  so  as.  But 
there  is  no  example  of  this  meaning  and  it  is  not 
necessary  that  there  should  be  here  a  particle 
of  contingency  or  comparison.  (Comp.  Isai.  lv. 
9;  coll.  vers.  10,  11).  We  therefore  take  J3X 
(which  like  ^X  may  from  the  meaning  “ tantum , 
only  ”  obtain  an  affirmative  as  well  as  a  restric¬ 
tive  sense)  bere=6ul,  however ,  whioh  meaning  it 
undoubtedly  has  in  Pb.  xxxi.  23;  lxxxii.  7;  Isai. 
xlix.  4;  Zcph.  iii.  7.  Since  the  prophet  in  this 
strophe  has  in  view  the  period  of  re-united  Israel, 
Israel  or  house  of  Israel  is  to  be  taken  in 
these  verses  to  4,  2,  not  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  ver.  6  sqq.  but  in  the  wider  sense  mentioned. 
(Comp.  Isai.  i.  8,  etc.) 

Ver.  21.  A  cry  is  heard  on  the  hills .... 
forgotten  Jehovah,  their  God.  With  dra¬ 
matic  vividness  the  penitent  people  are  now 
brought  forward  to  refute  the  exception  taken  in 
ver.  20,  in  such  a  way  that  ver.  21  designates 
their  appearance  in  general  outlines,  ver.  22 
the  call  to  the  peoplo  to  repent,  repeated  from 
ver.  14;  and  in  the  following  verses  it  is  shown 
by  the  verba  ipsissima  of  the  people,  how  they  re¬ 
sponded  to  this  call. — On  the  hills.  These 
high  places  which  had  formerly  been  the  seats  of 
wickedness  (see  ver.  2)  are  now  the  scenes  of 
penitence,  comp.  vii.  29. 

Ver.  22.  Return,  ye  apostate  ohildren . .  . 
for  thou  art  Jehovah,  our  God.  The  same 
call  as  in  ver.  14,  from  which  we  see  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  closely  connected  with  that.  The  ques¬ 
tion;  Will  the  people  respond  to  the  call?  there 
obtruded  itself.  Here  it  is  satisfactorily  an¬ 
swered.  It  might  be  asked  why  the  words 
“Return,  etc,”  do  not  come  before  ver.  21.  But 
this  verse  is  only  to  describe  the  disposition  of 
the  people  towards  repentance,  their  general 
penitence.  Israel  was  indeed  formerly  “  faith¬ 
less”  (ver.  20),  but  now  they  acknowledge  their 
sin  and  are  able  to  obey  the  call,  should  it  again 
be  heard  as  before  (ver  22,  a)  in  a  manner  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  (ver.  22,  b-25) — I  will  heal, 
etc.  The  thought  is  from  Hos.  xiv.  6.  In  the 
connection  of  heal  with  the  plural  it  seems  to 


be  implied  that  the1  Lord  will  both  pardon  the 
single  acts,  and  remove  the  evil  root. 

Ver.  23.  Aa  certainly  as  the  hills  are 
false  .  .  .  Jehovah,  our  God.  Without  Daguh 
forte  n‘^3ip  would  mean  the  priests*  caps, 
since  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  only;  Exod. 
xxix.  9;  xxviii.  40;  xxxix.  28;  Levit.  viii.  13. 
But  what  have  these  to  do  here  ?  The  Masoretes 
have  therefore  punctuated  the  J  with  Dag.fortt, 
in  order  thus  to  secure  the  meaning  of  “hills.” 
Now  the  explanation  of  the  JO  prepares  new 
difficulties.  The  ancient  translators  ignore  this 
p  altogether,  and  yet  take  the  rest  in  the  sense 
of  colies.  The  later  commentators  (if  they  do 
not  with  Lud.  ds  Dibu  take  =offerre,  i  e. 

v ictimas)  either  supply  p  before  or  alter 

pan  into  pan  Besides  this  they  differ  very 
widely  in  determining  the  meaning  of  pan.— 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  prophet  understood  the 
word  rnp3ja  in  the  sense  of  “  hills,”  and  chose 
it  for  the  sake  of  its  secondary  meaning.  Al¬ 
though  the  word  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament 
only  in  the  sense  of  “priests*  caps,’*  yet  “hills” 
was  the  original  meaning  from  which  the  other 
was  developed,  the  word  being  transferred  on 
account  of  the  hill-like  shape  of  the  caps.  Now 
as  ez.  gr .  the  word  for  weapon  in  German 
( Gewehr )  has  gradually  assumed  the  meaning  of 
musket,  but  might  be  used  in  its  original  and 
more  general  sense  in  a  manner  intelligible  to 
every  German,  so  here  the  prophet  has  employed 
a  word  restricted  by  usage  to  a  special  meaning, 
in  its  original  signification  in  such  a  way  that 
at  the  same  time  he  intended  an  allusion  to  the 
secondary  sense.  Not  the  hills  are  the  deceivers, 
but  the  priests,  of  whom  Elijah  on  this  account 
slew  a  great  number  (1  Kings  xviii.  40).  In 
[ion  which  means  tumult ,  strepitust  there  may  be 
an  allusion  to  the  bacchanalian  noise  of  the  un¬ 
chaste  idol- worship.  Comp.  Am.  v.  23  —  IpirS 
like  KltSjS  has  become  an  adverb  and  signifies 
false ,  deceptive ,  useless.  (Levit.  v.  24;  xix.  12; 
1  Sam.  xxv.  21 ;  Jer.  v.  2;  vii.  9;  viii.  8 ;  xxvii. 
15;  Zech.  v.  4;  Mai.  iii.  5).  |3X  is  taken  by 
the  commentators  both  times  in  the  affirmative 
sense,  (iv.  10;  viii.  8).  It  appears  to  me  that 
this  doubling  includes  also  the  idea  of  reciprocal 

relation  (comp.  n3”»13>  Sj£3~Sj?3) :  as  certainly 
as  the  hills  are  vanity  and  nothing,  so  certainly 
is  Israel’s  salvation  in  Jehovah,  their  God. 

Ver.  24.  Shame,  however  .  .  their  eons 
and  their  daughters.  Not  merely  aa  vanity 
and  nothing,  but  as  positively  injurious  are  the 
idols  opposed  to  the  real  saving  power  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  Vau  at  the  beginning  of  this  verse 
corresponds  especially  to  the  last  clause  of  ver. 
23,  as  containing  the  main  thought,  and  is  ac¬ 
cordingly  adversativersAowei'er.  HB ton.  From 
11,  13;  Hos.  ix.  10  we  see  that  DSfr  is  here 

placed  in  parallelism  with  Kimchi  re¬ 

marks  that  in  ancient  names  composed  with  HV3 
the  place  of  this  word  is  afterwards  supplied  by 

hyz.  Henoe  for  r\V2~0'X  2  Sam.  ii.  8 ;  tyatfK 
1  Chron.  viii.  88.  For  *?3{3V  Judges  vi.  82. 
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JlEf3*V  2  Sam.  zi.  21.  From  all  this  we  see  that 
the  abstract  flM  is  to  be  regarded  primarily  as 

an  ironical  synonym  of  SjfD,  the  chief  deity. 
From  what,  however,  is  ascribed  in  this  passage 
to  ftCfr  the  prophet  cannot  have  had  merely 
Baal  in  mind  but  also  the  other  idols.  All  these 
have  from  the  youth  not  of  the  speaker,  but  of  the 
people  generally  (comp,  the  golden  calf,  Exod. 
xxxii.,  and  Baal  Peor,  Num.  xxv.),  devoured  the 
substance  of  the  fathers,  in  part  immediately  by 
sacrifices  which  were  not  due  to  them  as  to  the 
Lord,  in  part  mediately  by  the  judgments  which 
such  apostasy  brought  upon  the  people. 

Ver.  25.  Let  ns  lie  .  .  .  the  voice  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  oar  God.  As  vers.  22-24  contain  acknow¬ 
ledgment  and  oonfession,  so  ver.  25  contains 
shame  and  sorrow.  As  the  penitent  seats  him¬ 
self  in  dust  and  ashes  (Job  xlii.  6;  Dan.  ix.  8), 
so  they  casting  themselves  down  in  the  feeling 
of  their  shame,  would  lie  before  the  Lord,  and 
as  the  penitent  clothes  himself  in  sackcloth  (1 
Kings  xxi.  27:  2  Kings  vi.  80;  xix.  1,  2,)  or 
veils  his  face  (Exod.  iii  6;  2  8am.  xv.  80),  so 
would  they,  deeply  feeling  their  disgrace,  hide 
their  countenance  before  the  Lord  (comp,  the 
publican,  Luke  xviii.  18).  The  entire  guilt 
which  the  people  had  incurred  from  their  yoilth 
up  (  ii.  2;  Hos.  xi.  1)  is  according  to  the  scale 
of  Ps.  xxxii.  5,  to  be  expiated. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  21.  Although  Paul  in  Gal.  vi.  4,  5, 
says  that  every  one  should  prove  his  own  work, 
that  he  may  have  praise  in  himself  and  not  in 
another,  and  that  every  one  will  have  his  own 
burden, *yet  we  read  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
people  of  Nineveh  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba  will 
in  the  day  of  judgment  condemn  the  yeved  of 
Christ’s  contemporaries  (Matt.  xii.  41,  42; 
comp.  ver.  27  ;  11,  21,  etc.).  The  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  is  dispelled  wnen  we  consider  that 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  urges  the 
absolute  standard  against  those  who  desire  to 
find  in  the  faults  of  others  a  mantle  for  their  own, 
that  is,  that  every  one  will  be  judged  above  all 
and  essentially  according  to  that  which  he  is  in 
and  of  himself.  Christ  Himself,  however,  in  the 
passages  cited  applies  the  relative  standard  to 
those  who,  in  the  blindness  of  their  pride,  believe 
themselves  beyond  comparison  better  than  all 
ethers.  To  these  it  is  said  that  a  comparison  may 
certainly  be  made,  but  that  it  will  result  to  their 
disadvantage,  since  the  guilt  which  they  have  in¬ 
curred,  notwithstanding  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  will  serve  for  a  ground  of  mitigation 
for  others,  who  have  sinned  in  less  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances,  (aveKrdrepav  karat.  Matt.  xi.  22,  24). 

2.  “  Erubetce  Sidon ,  ait  mare.  Quati  enim  per 
vocem  marie  ad  verecundian  Sidon  adducitur ,  quando 
per  eomparationem  vitse  ssccularium  atque  in  hoc 
m undo  fiuctuantium  ejus,  qui  muni  tut  et  quati  ttabilit 
eernitur ,  vita  reprobatur”  Gregor  M.  in  Isidor. 
flisp.  Vide  Ghislbb.  8.  289. 

8.  On  vers.  12,  18.  The  grace  of  God  is  an 
open  door  to  every  one  who  knocks  with  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  penitence,  1  John  i.  8-10.  “ Erranti  medi- 

cma  eonfettio — Ceetat  v  indict  a  divina,  ti  confettio 
f rtecurrat  hwnana.”  Amuuos. 


4.  Ghislerus.  “  Deut  sol  hominit  et  homo  sol 
Dei.  Quod  Deut  sit  sol  hominit ,  indicatur  eo,  quod 
peccatoret  metaphora  detignati  tint  aquilonit.  Ut 
enim  ab  aguilone  tol  sensibilis ,  t ta  a  pecatoribus 
Deut ,  tol  justitim  longe  est.  Quod  antem  homo 
quodammodo  tit  et  Dei  sol ,  indicat  ipsemet  Deut , 
dum  ait:  reverters  aversatrix  Israel  et  non  avertam 
faciem  meam  a  vobit  (Vulg.).  Signijicat  enim 
ad  hominem  se  habere  ut  heliotropium  ad  solem ; 
convertente  homine  se  ad  Deum ,  convertit  statim  et 
se  Deut  ad  ilium ;  toque  non  se  avertente ,  nec  Deut 
faciem  tuam  ab  illo  aver  tit.'1 

5.  On  ver.  14.  “  God  in  proof  of  his  mercy 
keeps  his  covenant,  which  men  have  broken  by 
their  sins,  as  strictly  and  securely,  as  though 
they  had  never  broken  it.  Ezek.  xviii.  22.” 
Starke. 

6.  On  ver.  15.  Donatur ,  fato  non  decidit  arbors 
mysta. 

A  teacher  true  never  falls  from  a  tree. 

But  comes  by  divine  authority. 

M.  G.  Albrecht.  Hierarch.  Eccl.  Cap.  10. 

7.  On  ver.  16.  ••  The  ceremonial  law  and  cus¬ 
tom  must  have  an  end,  and  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant,  as  only  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
must  also  cease  to  be  (Heb.  x.  1).  It  is  therefore 
only  a  rabbiuical  fiction,  that  people  still  derive 
consolation  from  the  second  book  of  Maccabees 
(ii.  5),  as  though  the  ark  of  the  covenant  were 
somewhere  in  a  mountain  and  would  eventually 
be  found,  for  the  true  ark  of  the  covenant,  which 
is  found  again,  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  true  Messiah 
typified  by  the  Ark.”  Cramer.  The  manner  in 
which  Jeremiah  here  speaks  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  is  moreover  so  extraordinary  that  we 
may  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Matthew  xvi.  17. 
Flesh  and  blood  have  not  revealed  it  unto  thee, 
but  my  Father  in  heaven.  The  ark  at  that  time 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  was  again  regarded  with 
the  greatest  reverence  (comp.  2  Cliron.  xxxv.  8; 
III.  Esd.  i.  8,  4).  What  a  divinely  lofty  and 
distant  view  must  the  prophet  have  had  to  be 
able  to  treat  the  ark  as  he  here  does,  as  some¬ 
thing  of  small  account! 

8.  The  view  that  this  prophecy  was  fulfilled  by 
the  return  under  Zerubbabel  and  Ezra  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  (1),  that  not  even  the  whole  of  Judah, 
not  to  speak  of  the  whole  of  Israel  then  returned 
(of  the  latter  a  few  at  most:  comp.  Hebzoo  Real - 
Ene.  XIV.  S.  773;  1.  S.  651);  (2),  that  not 
even  Judah  had  then  returned  to  the  Lord,  not 
to  speak  of  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  Its 
fulfilment  by  the  founding  of  the  Christian 
church  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  (1)  that  the 
reunion  of  Judah  and  Israel  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  the  latter  people  must  still  be  regarded  as 
unknown  (comp.  HEHEOa,  Reol-Enc.  I.  8.  651 ; 
XVII.  S.  284) :  (2)  that  Israel  in  general  has  reject¬ 
ed  the  Lord  and  refused  to  enter  the  Christian 
church  (comp.  Rom.  chap,  xi.-xii.):  (3)  that  the 
heathen  have  indeed  begun  to  turn  to  the  name  of 
the  Lord  and  to  the  Jerusalem  that  is  above  (Gal. 
iv.  26),  but  thAt  this  has  taken  place  neither  in 
such  measure  nor  in  such  a  manner  that  we  can 
recognize  in  it  the  complete  fulfilment  of  that 
which  this  passage  declares  of  the  conversion  of 
all  nations  and  the  removal  of  their  hardness  of 
heart.  We  must  therefore  still  wait  for  the  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  The  argument 
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of  Bbbthkau  in  his  essay,  “The  Old  Testament 
prophecies  of  Israel’s  imperial  glory  in  his  own 
land,”  Alttest .,  Weiss,  etc.”  In  Jahrb.f. 

deutsche  Theol.  IV.  2,  4;  V.  8,)  which  he  urges 
from  the  point  of  view  that  many  prophecies 
remain  unfulfilled,  because  men  on  their  part 
hare  not  fulfilled  the  required  conditions,  is  not 
applicable  here,  for  in  re r.  20,  sqq.,  it  is  express¬ 
ly  said  that  Israel  will  comply  most  satisfactorily 
with  the  single  condition  imposed  by  the  Lord, 
(ver.  13). 

9.  On  vers.  18  and  19.  As  the  separation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
may  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  the  denomina¬ 
tional  divisions  in  Christendom,  so  the  reunion 
here  promised  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  all 
true  union.  This  must  always  rest  on  a  doable, 
negative  and  positive,  basis :  ( 1 )  on  the  funda¬ 
mental  return  of  both  from  the  false  ground  on 
which  they  have  been  standing  (typified  by  the 
common  exit  of  both  tribes  from  the  north  coun¬ 
try,  the  land  of  captivity):  (2)  on  unreserved 
sincere  devotion  to  the  Lord,  wno  is  for  both  the 
only  source  of  life  and  truth,  (typified  in  the 
words  “My  father,  wilt  thou  call  me,  eto.”  ver. 
19).  The  result  of  this  will  be  a  condition  of 
glorious  prosperity  in  the  church  (typified  in  the 
first  clause  of  ver.  19). 

10.  On  vers.  20.25.  The  peculiarities  of  true  pe¬ 
nitence  meet  us  plainly  in  this  section :  it  proceeds 
from  the  inmost  heart  (the  weeping  supplication 
of  the  people,  ver.  21,  as  well  as  their  deep 
shame  evince  this,  ver.  25).  It  is  free  from  all 
false  penitence,  which  proceeds  merely  from 
the  feeling  of  the  disadvantageous  consequences 
of  wickedness.  Its  principle  is  rather  sorrow  at 
having  grieved  God  by  the  rejection  of  His  holy 
love.  This  is  intimated  by  the  second  olause  of 
ver.  21.  True  penitence,  finally,  is  made  known 
by  the  honest  fruits  of  repentance.  These  are 
here  set  forth  in  the  words  “  I  will  heal  your 
apostasies  ”  ver.  22,  and  by  the  detestation  of 
evil,  and  yearning  for  the  Lord,  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  in  vers.  24,  25. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  11.  “To  what  reflections  should 
the  declaration  of  Scripture  give  rise,  that  the 
divine  judgment  is  determined  by  the  compari¬ 
son  of  men  with  each  other?  1.  We  should  re¬ 
flect  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  institute  this 


comparison  with  perfeot  justice  ourselves.  2. 
We  should  therefore  draw  from  comparison  with 
others  occasion  neither  for  despair  nor  false  com¬ 
fort.  3.  We  should  rather  allow  this  comparison 
to  be  a  motive  to  severe  self-discipline. 

2  On  ver.  12.  Reformation  sermon  by  Lobs 
(7  Predigten.  N  Urn  berg,  1834,  S.  49).  1.  The 

reformation  was  a  return  ;  2.  a  return  is  neces¬ 
sary  now;  3.  it  is  now  possible. 

8.  Ou  verses  12  and  18,  Gods  call  to  repent¬ 
ance,  (a)  its  ground  (I  am  merciful) ;  (b)  its 
object  (to  obtain  grace);  (c)  its  condition  (ac¬ 
knowledge  thy  sin). 

4.  On  ver.  15.  (Text  for  an  installation  ser¬ 
mon  1.  The  evangelical  pastorate ;  (a)  its  stan¬ 
dard,  (after  my  heart) ;  (b)  its  task,  (to  feed 
them  with  doctrine  ana  wisaom). 

5.  On  vers.  16  and  17.  The  true  worship  of 

God.  (John  iv.  21-24).  1.  It  is  not  connected 

with  any  outward  forms  or  ceremonies.  2.  It 
consists,  (a)  in  the  direction  of  the  inmost  heart 
to  God  (assembling  at  the  throne  of  the  Lord), 
(b)  in  the  evidence  of  this  direction  of  the  heart 
in  a  holy  walk  (to  walk  no  more  according  to 
the  thoughts  of  the  wicked  heart). 

6.  On  vers.  18  and  19.  The  conditions  of  true 
union,  1.  common  return  from  sin  and  error 
( Judah  and  Israel  come  together  from  the  north), 
2.  common  return  to  the  source  of  life  and  truth 
(the  inheritance  of  the  fathers — dear  father!— 
will  not  depart  from  me). 

7.  On  vers.  21  and  22.  How  does  a  nation 
worthily  keep  the  yearly  fast?  1.  When  it  hum¬ 
bles  itself  before  God  in  hearty  repentance  of  its 
sins.  2.  When  it  believingly  hears  the  call  of  the 
Father  of  eternal  grace.  8.  When  it  heartily  re¬ 
turns  to  the  Lord,  its  God. — From  an  anon,  ser¬ 
mon. 

8.  Vers.  21-25  (Text  for  a  penitential  discourse) 

True  repentance.  1.  Its  form  (crying  and  weep¬ 
ing,  ver.  21).  2.  Its  subject — primary,  for¬ 

getting  God  (ver.  21)  and  sinning  against  liim 
(ver.  25) — secondary,  the  destruction  come  upon 
us  in  consequence  of  the  deception  of  sin,  (ver. 
28,  sqq.).  8.  Its  object  C salvation  in  Goa).— 
Comp,  the  fifth  homily  of  Origen  on  Jer.  iii.  21- 
iv.  8. — On  ver.  22.  Comp,  the  Confirmation  Ser¬ 
mon  of  Dr.  F.  Arndt  in  his  work,  “  The  Chris¬ 
tian’s  pilgrimage  through  Life  ”  (“2>er  Christen 
Pilgerfahrt”  etc.  Halle,  1865)  ou  the  subject 
“  The  gracious  hours  of  life  at  and  after  confir¬ 
mation.” 


4.  The  call  to  return  in  the  Present. 


IV.  1-4. 

1  If  thou  returnest,  O  Israel,  saith  Jehovah, 

Return  unto  Me. 

And  if  thou  puttest  away  thine  abominations  out  of  my  sight, 
Then  waver  not,1 

2  But  swear  *  As  Jehovah  liveth ! 9 

In  truth  and  justice  and  righteousness, 
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So  that  the  nations  bless  themselves  in  him,1 
And  boast  of  him. 

3  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem, 
Break  up  your  fallow-ground* 

And  sow  not  among  thorns. 

4  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the  Lord, 

And  take  away  the  foreskin  of  your  heart, 

Ye  men  of  Juaah  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ; 

Lest  my  fury  break  forth  like  fire, 

And  burn,  and  there  be  no  quencher, — 

On  account  of  the  wickedness  of  your  doings. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  1. — [Blattcxt  renders  44  thou  sh&lt  not  be  removed  from  before  me.”  Uonu  and  Hirtio  also  connect  the  words 
“out  of  my  sight”  with  what  follows  :  neque  a  facie mea  oberraveru.  Hsxdirson  and  Noras  following  Da  Witts,  hare 
**  Thou  shalt  not  be  a  fugitive  (wanderer).”  U  mb  a  sit  renders  as  in  the  text.— 8.  R.  A]. 

s  V*r  2.— 13  1313nni  The  Perfect  with  Fan  ameec^  expresses  intended  result.  Comp.  Namxlsb.  Or.  (.  84,  h.  sqq.  [The 
ns<  al  rendering  is  the  simple  future]. 

*  Ver.  3.— {Blayust  renders  well  u  Break  up  your  ground  in  tillage.”  The  German  Commentators  have  Brechet  euch 
JfmtJrach  for  which  we  have  no  exact  equivalent. — 8.  R.  A]. 


XX  EG  STIC  AL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  whole  die- 
oouree  (Return)  is  distinctly  stamped  on  the 
heal  of  this  seotion.  True  and  honest  conver¬ 
sion  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  present 
life.  All  that  the  prophet  has  previously  said, 
partly  in  severe  rebuke,  partly  in  friendly  in¬ 
vitation,  was  to  serve  as  an  exhortation  to 
procure  an  entrance  into  thin  life.  If  the  people 
do  not  heed  this  exhortation,  they  fall  inevitably 
under  the  just  judgment  of  God. 

Ver.  1.  If  tbou  returnest  .  .  waver  not 
These  words  point  back  to  iii.  7  and  10.  The  call 
“  Return  to  me  ”  according  to  iii.  7,  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Israel  in  vain.  Judah  on  the  other 
hand,  according  to  iii.  10,  had  been  obedient  to  the 
call  “Return,”  but  not  to  the  “to  me,”  for  their 
return  was  not  hearty  but  hypocritical.  We 
have  shown  above  that  by  this  is  meant  the  re¬ 
form  of  Josi&h.  A  hypocritical  return  is  the 
same  as  one  which  is  not  to  the  Lord,  for  the 
hypocrite  avoids  indeed  the  forms  in  which  his 
sins  have  hitherto  been  manifested,  but  he  does 
not  torn  positively  with  his  heart  to  the  Lord. 
The  Lord  does  not  therefore  allow  the  conversion 
occasioned  by  the  reformation  under  Josiah  to 
be  regarded  as  unto  Him.  And  hence  the  pro¬ 
phet  thus  addresses  the  people:  if  you  would 
answer  the  call  “Return  to  me”  (iii.  7),  it  must 
not  be  done  by  a  return  “  with  falsehood  ”  which 
is  no  return  to  me  at  all,  but  by  Buch  a  conver¬ 
sion  as  may  be  truly  thus  designated. — Comp. 
Hos.  vi.  14.  An  example  of  suoh  a  conversion, 
“not  unto  the  Lord”  is  also  the  reformation  of 
Jehu,  2  Kings  ix.  x.  Comp,  espeoially  2  Kings 
x.  31.  In  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  Judah  did 
outwardly  put  away  their  abominations  out  of 
God's  sight  (2  Kings  xxiiL  4  sqq.)  but  they  were 
far  from  directing  their  hearts  fixedly  and  alone 
to  God.  Instead  of  this  they  wavered,  wishing 
partly  to  serve  the  Lord  and  partly  also  their 
idols.  Comp.  Zeph.  i.  6.  How  ambiguous  the 
oooduct  of  the  people  must  then  have  been  is 
clear  from  2  Kings  xxii.  14  sqq. ;  xxiii.  25-27 ; 
2  Cbron.  xxxiv.  22-28.  Comp.  Herzog,  Real- 
Ene.  VII.  86. — In  translating  by  “  waver” 


I  appeal  to  the  radical  signification  of  the  word, 
“to  oscillate,”  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  used  of  the 
waving  of  a  reed  (2  Kings  xiv.  16),  the  flapping 
of  wings  (Ps.  xi.  1 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  2),  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  of  a  fugitive  (Gen.  iv.  12)  and  of  the 
shaking  of  the  head,  (Jer.  xviii.  16;  Ps.  xliv.  15). 
From  the  meaning  of  committrari  which  it  has  in 
several  places  (Jer.  xvi.  5;  xlviii.  17,  etc.)  it  is 
evident  that  the  word  is  also  capable  of  being 
transferred  to  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations. 

Ver.  2.  But  swear  .  .  .  and  boast  of  him. 
In  swearing  by  Jehovah  in  truth,  justice  and 
righteousness  is  included  not  only  that  they 
swear  the  truth  (Lev.  xix.  12;  Num.  xxx.  8; 
Jer.  v.  2  coll.  Matt.  v.  88)  but  also  that  they 
swear  by  Jehovah  alone  and  not  also  by  idols, 
as  according  to  Zeph.  i.  5.  they  then  did.  To 
refer  ta  to  Israel,  and  then  to  assume  either  a 
change  of  person  or  a  quotation  from  Gen.  xviii. 
18,  (coll,  xil  8;  xxii.  18;  xxvi.  4;  xxviii.  14)  or  to 
read  *J3  (as  tz.gr.  E.  Meier)  is  arbitrary.  The 
reference  to  God  is  perfectly  justified  by  the  con¬ 
nection.  The  moral  course  of  Israel  is  to  win 
over  the  heathen  to  God,  who  is  the  source  of 
that  power  by  which  they  pursue  this  course  (1 
Pet.  iii.  1,  2),  as  on  the  other  hand  the  sin  of 
Israel  is  designated  as  causing  the  heathen  to 
blaspheme  (Rom.  ii.  24,  coll.  Ezek.  xxxvi.  20,  23). 
As  in  Isai.  lxv.  16,  so  also  here  i'3  "p3nn  signi¬ 
fies  to  recognize  God  as  the  source  of  all  bless¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  to  seek  all  blessing  only 
through  him.  “And  boast  of  him,”  refers  to  the 
possession  of  the  desired  blessing.  For  they 
justly  boast  in  a  dispenser  of  blessing,  who 
causes  those  who  bless  themselves  in  his  name 
to  appear  really  blessed.  Comp.  Isai.  xli.  16;  Jer. 
ix.  22,  23;  Ps.  xxxiv.  8;  cv.  8. 

Ver.  8.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  sow 
not  among  thorns.  '3  here  is  not  causative 
but  explicative.  The  words  return  onto  Me, 
waver  not  and  swear  by  Jehovah  in  truth 
are  so  explained  in  what  follows  as  to  show 
plainly  that  the  prophet  has  in  view  the  hypo¬ 
critical  half-heartedness  with  which  the  people 
submitted  to  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Break 
np  your  faUow-ground  is  from  Hos.  x.  12. 
Israel  is  not  to  sow  on  the  unemployed  field  of 
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his  heart,  but  to  break  it  up,  as  is  done  with  wild 
land,  which  is  cleansed  from  weeds  only  by  deep 
and  repeated  ploughing.  It  was  just  in  this  that 
the  people  failed  in  Josiah’s  reformation.  It 
was  a  sowing  among  thorns.  Comp.  Luke  viii.  7. 

Ver.  4.  Circumcise  yourselves  to  the 
Lord  . .  your  doings.  Circumcision  to  the  Lord 
is  opposed  to  that  which  is  done  only  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  outward  ordinance  or  custom.  The 
latter  is  done  merely  on  the  body,  the  former  on 
the  heart  also,  of  whioh  sin  is  the  real  defiliug 
foreskin.  Comp.  Levit.  xxvi.  41;  Jer.  ix.  25,  coll. 
Exod.  vi.  12  (iv.  10);  Jer.  vi.  13.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “take  away  the  foreskin  of  your  heart  ”  is 
a  reminiscence  from  Deut.  x.  16;  xxx.  6.  Comp. 
Kueper,  S.  10. — Man  of  Judah  and  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Jerusalem,  a  frequent  formula  in  Jere¬ 
miah  (Comp  xi.  2,  12;  xvii.  20;  xviii.  11;  xxv. 
2;  xxxv.  17,  etc.)  in  which  a  certain  prerogative 
of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  is  recognizable. 
Comp.  viii.  1;  xiii.  13;  xix.  8. — My  fury,  etc. 
Comp.  Am.  v.  6;  Jer.  vii.  20. — The  words  on 
account  of  the  wickedness,  etc.  (coll.  xxi. 
22;  xxiii.  2;  xxvi.  8;  xliv.  22)  are  from  Deut. 
xxviii.  20.  The  prophet  in  these  words  prepares 
the  way  for  the  transition  to  the  second  main 
division.  Israel  obeys  not  the  call,  the  fury 
of  the  Lord  must  therefore  break  forth.  The 
manner  in  which  this  will  take  place  is  described 
in  section  second. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  Mere  turning  from  earthly  things 
without  positive  returning  to  God,  the  pole  of 
the  soul,  is  not  true  repentanoe.  So  long  as 
the  prodigal  son,  after  the  loss  of  all  earthly 
goods,  had  not  formed  the  resolution  of  return¬ 
ing  to  his  father,  he  was  not  yet  in  a  penitent 
condition.  A  man,  who  should  denounce  this 
or  that  sin,  but  yet  not  devote  himself  wholly 
and  decidedly  to  God,  would  thus  give  no 
guarantee  of  the  genuineness  or  permanence  of 
his  conversion.  Comp,  what  is  said  of  following 


Jesus,  Matt.  xix.  16;  Luke  ix.  69  sqq.  For  re¬ 
pentance  to  be  honest,  it  must  have  the  right 
object,  t.  e.  it  must  be  towards  God. — Crameb 

2.  On  ver.  2.  Swearing  by  Jehovah  involves  the 
acknowledgment  of  His  deity.  For  no  one  would 
swear  by  Him  who  was  not  convinced  that  He  is 
the  witness  of  truth  and  the  avenger  of  false¬ 
hood.  But  when  one  swears  by  others  he  robs 
God  of  His  glory  and  gives  it  to  idols:  Isa.  xlii.  8. 

3.  On  ver.  3.  Rooting  out  weeds  from  the  field 
of  the  heart  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  repent¬ 
ance.  Many  would  receive  the  gospel  gladly  if 
they  were  permitted  to  leave  the  thorns  and  tow 
the  seed  of  the  gospel  among  them.  Comp. 
Matt.  vi.  24  ;  1  Ki.  xviii.  21. 

4.  On  ver.  4.  We  Christians  also  know  of  a 
double  circumcision,  a  bodily  and  a  spiritual, 
which  however  are  not  related  to  each  other,  as 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  circumcision  of  Judaism. 
For  according  to  Col.  ii.  11  baptism  corresponds 
to  conversion  as  the  irepiTOfiy  axtiporrotr/ros,  as 
the  airindvoig  rov  otiparoc  rfjq  capn 6$.  Thus  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  is  the  spiritual  and  bodily 
basis  of  the  izepirofitf  rifc  KapAiaf,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  Phil.  iii.  3,  coll.  Rom.  ii.  29 ;  vi.  1  sqq. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Origbn  treats  this  passage  in  his  peculiar 
Btyle  in  his  fifth  homily  on  Jeremiah.  Vide  5. 
149  and  164  sqq.,  ed.  Lommatzsch. 

2.  On  ver.  8.  “We  Christians  also,  like  the 
J ews,  love  to  sow  under  the  hedges.  W e  allow  the 
divine  word  to  be  strewn  on  the  field  of  our  heart, 
we  hear  and  read  God’s  word  on  week-days  and 
Sundays,  but  we  also  allow  the  thickets  of  evil 
passions  and  sinful  habits  to  grow  on.” — Hoch- 
stetter,  12  Parables  (12  Oleichnitse ,  etc.,  S.  10). 

8.  True  repentance  consists  (a)  in  decided 
turning  away  from  evil  (not  sowing  among  the 
thorns  but  breaking  up  new  ground) ;  (6)  in  de¬ 
cided  turning  to  God  (positive  devotion  to  God 
alone,  ver.  1,  so  that  He  alone  is  served  and 
worshipped,  ver.  2). 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 


Chap.  IV.  V.-VI.  26. 

Threatening  of  punishment  for  negleotlng  to  return. 

The  call,  “  return  ”  woe  unheeded.  The  prophet  therefore  now  proceeds  to  announce  the  punishment.  He 
does  this  in  three  sections  :  in  the  first  (chap.  iv. )  he  announces  the  approaching  calamity  ;  in  the  se¬ 
cond  (chap,  v.)  he  shows  particularly  its  causes  in  the  moral  corruption  of  the  people  ;  in  the  third 
(chap.  vi.  1-26)  he  recapitulates  the  main  thought  of  the  discourse ,  adding  to  the  repeated  proof  qf 
the  incorrigibility  of  the  people ,  a  repeated  admonition  and  a  threatening  of  still  severer  judgments 

Description  of  the  ezpeoted  judgment  (Chap.  iv.  6-31). 

1.  This  is  described  as  future  under  a  triple  emblem  (iv.  6-18). 
a .  The  first  emblem :  the  Lion. 


IV.  6-10. 

5  Declare  it  in  Judah  and  publish  it  in  Jerusalem, 

And  speak — and  blow  the  trumpet  in  the  land, 

Cry  with  a  loud  voice  and  say : 

Assemble  yourselves,  that  we  may  go  into  the  fortified  cities. 

6  Raise  banners  towards  Zion, 

Flee !  stand  not ! 

For  I  am  bringing  calamity  from  the  North, 

And  great  destruction. 

7  A  lion  cometh  up  from  his  thicket,1 

And  a  destroyer  of  nations  hath  broken  up. 

He  is  come  forth  from  his  place 
To  make  thy  land  a  desert : 

Thy  cities  shall  be  desolate,2 — without  inhabitant 

8  For  this  gird  on  sackcloth,  lament  and  howl ! 

For  the  heat  of  Jehovah’s  anger  hath  not  turned  from  ns. 

9  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  heart  of  the  king  shall  fail  and  the  heart  of  the  princes, 

The  priests  shall  be  amazed  and  the  prophets  full  of  horror. 

10  And  I  said :  Ah  Lord  Jehovah, 

Surely  thou  hast  prepared1  deception  for  this  people  and  Jerusalem, 

Saying :  “  ye  shall  have  peace,” 

And  yet  the  sword  reacheth  even  to  the  soul.4 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  7. — ,03!P  with  Dag.  forte,  to  emphasise  the  sharpening  from  7J3D  (Ewald,  {  255,  d.)  or  1J3Q  (OUHAUSnr,  { 156,  b.) 
The  word  is  a*a£  Ary.  Comp,  the  related  forms  from  Tsoi.  ix.  17 ;  x.  34;  Gen.  xxii.  13;  Pa.*  lxxiv.  5. 

*  Ter.  7. — ni'Kfl  i*  certainly  Kal  from  ri¥ J.  which  most  here  be  taken  in  an  intransitive  sense.  Comp.  1a.  11 ;  Isai. . 
xxxvii.  28;  2  Kings  xix.  25. 

•Ter.  10.— KtfTI  with  S  as  in  xxlx.  8;  2  Kings  xvili.  29. 

4  Ter.  10.— [Or  even  to  the  life,  as  Hxvdbuow,  etc.—B.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  6.  Declare  it  in  Judah . . .  fortified 
Cities.  The  prophet  speaks,  and  indeed  as  the 
mouth  of  God.  This  is  seen  from  the  'D1K,  “I,” 
▼er.  6.  The  persons  addressed  are  primarily 


those  who  dwell  on  the  border,  who  are  to 
inform  those  in  the  interior,  even  as  far 
as  the  capital,  of  the  invasion  of  the  enemy. 
That  which  is  declared  is  not  the  command  to 
blow  the  trumpet,  and  to  cry  “  assemble/'  etc. 
For  why  should  not  those  first  addressed  them¬ 
selves  at  once  cry  to  their  next  neighbors,  “  as- 
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semble,”  etc J  Accordingly  all  that  comes  after 
the  general  sentence,  “declare — Jerusalem,”  is 
only  introductory  to  “assemble.”  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  the  Chethib  tppn]  is  not  incorrect, 
and  the  Keri,  which  is  followed  by  the  ancient 
eommeutators  and  many  MSS.  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary.  “  Assemble,”  etc.,  should  have  come 
after  the  first  OOKJ.  But  the  prophet  (1)  ac¬ 
cording  to  well-known  linguistic  usage  adds  an 
accompanying  circumstance  paratactically,  (2) 
he  distributes  the  command  to  cry  into  three 
parts,  of  which  the  two  first  refer  to  the  form, 
the  last  to  the  contents. — On  the  construction 
comp.  xiii.  18;  1  Sam.  ii.  8;  Nabgilsb.  Or. 

]  95,  g.  Anm. 

Yer.  6.  Raisa  banners  towards  Zion  . . . 
great  destruction.  The  signal  is  to  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  indicate  to  the  inhabitants 
the  direction  of  flight.  only  in  the  Hiphil 

=/o  fly  to  (Exod.  ix.  19),  and  to  make  flight, 
i.  e.  to  flee  (thus  only  besides  here  in  vi.  1 ;  Isa. 
x.  81).—  From  the  north  points  back  to  L  18, 
14.  Compare  the  remarks  there  made. 

Yer.  7.  A  lion  oometh  up  . . .  without 
inhabitants.  The  enemy  is  here  represented 
by  the  emblem  of  a  lion  as  in  xlix.  19;  1.  44,  17. 
— Without  inhabitant.  Comp.  ii.  16,  and 
the  remarks  thereon. 

Yer.  8.  For  this  gird  on  . .  .  turned  from 

ns.  This  last  sentence  points  back  to  ii.  85. 
The  people  had  expected  a  return  of  God  to 
graciousness  on  the  ground  of  their  hypocritical 
return  under  Josiah. 

Yer.  9.  And  it  shall  oome  to  pass  . . .  full  { 


of  horror.  After  the  prophet  in  ver.  8  has 
summoned  them  to  general  lamentation,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  effect  of  the  calamity  on  those  who 
are  called  by  their  position  to  provide  means 
and  ways  of  defence;  they  are  helpless,  and 

lose  their  presence  of  mind.  2*7  in  the  sense  of 
undemanding,  ex.  gr.  Prov.  xxviii.  26;  xv.  82; 
Hos.  iv.  11;  vii.  11;  Jer.  v.  21.  Comp.  Ds- 
litz8ch,  Psychol.  IV.,  2  12. — Shall  be  amased. 
Comp.  Eiek.  iv.  17 ;  Job  xvii.  9 ;  xviii.  20. 

Yer.  10.  And  I  said  .  . .  even  to  the  soul 
The  prophet  here  declares  what  impression  was 
made  by  the  denunciatory  prophecy  npon  him¬ 
self,  after  he  had  previously  in  ver.  9  described 
the  impression  which  its  fulfilment  will  make  on 
the  chiefs  of  the  people.  This  denunciatory 
prophecy  does  not  at  All  harmonize  with  that 
earlier  and  exceedingly  glorious  one  in  ch.  iii 
12-25.  This  was  correctly  perceived  by  Jk&omi, 
who  says:  “  Quia  supra  dixerat :  in  iUo  tempore 
vocabunt  Jerusalem  solium  Dei,  etc.  (iii.  17),  et  nunc 
dicit :  peribit  cor  regie  (ver.  9),  turbatur  propfuta 
el  in  »e  Deum  putat  esse  mentitum ;  net  intelligit, 
illud  multa  post  tempora  repromissum ,  hoc  avtem 
vicino  futurum  tempore .” — Following  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Theodorbt  very  many  commentators 
refer  prepared  deoeption  to  the  false  pro¬ 
phets,  coll.  1  Kings  xxii.  22.  But  is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  a  true  prophet  like  Jeremiah  would 
have  traced  back  false  propheoy  so  directly  to 
the  Lord?  Comparison  with  1  Pet.  i.  11  ren¬ 
ders  it  conceivable  that  Jeremiah  may  himself 
have  been  deceived  as  to  the  difference  of  the 
times. 


b .  The  Second  Emblem :  the  Tempest. 


IV.  11-18. 

11  About  this  time  it  will  be  said  to  this  people  and  Jerusalem! 
A  hot  wind  of  the  bare  heights  in  the  deserts 

Gomes  thence  against  the  daughters  of  my  people — 

Not  to  winnow  and  not  to  cleanse. 

12  With  full  cheeks  comes  a  wind  to  me  from  those. 


Now  will  I  also  contend  with  them. 
13  Behold,  as  clouds  he  ascends, 

Aud  as  the  stormwinds  his  chariots. 
Swifter  than  eagles  are  his  horses. 
Woe  to  us,  for  we  are  destroyed  I 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  11.  About  this  time  .  .  .  not  to 
cleanse.  As  the  invasion  of  the  lion-like 
enemy,  so  also  the  approach  of  the  destructive 
desert-wind  is  to  be  announced  in  Jerusalem. 
The  prophet  alludes  to  the  custom  of  sigualising 
those  who  are  threatened  by  a  hurricane  or  flood. 

(Acc.  loci,  xxxix.  4)  seems  also  to  point  to 
this.  n$  (betides  here  alto  in  Its.  xviii.  4 ; 


xxxii.  4 ;  8ong  of  Sol.  ▼.  10)  if  we  compare  the 
words  radically  related  to  it  (HHlf  Isa.  v.  13; 
rnrn*  Ps.  lxviii.  7;  D'ivnif  Neh.  iv.  7;  nironj 
Isa.  lviii.  11),  appears  to  unite  the  meanings 
calidus ,  Candidas ,  aridus ,  and  to  designate  the 
brilliant  clearness  of  the  air  heated  by  the  hot- 
wind.  So  also  Jhromb  ( ventus  urens),  Aqcila 
(i ventus  fulgoris),  Stmmaohus  (t>.  sestus).  On  the 
position  of  Fl¥  between  the  nomen  regens  and 
rectum,  oomp.  Nasgblsb.  Or.,  {  68,  4  f. — Bare 
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heights.  Comp.  iii.  2,  21.  The  bare  rocky 
mountains  of  the  eastern  desert  are  meant,  over 
which  the  dry,  hot  east  wind  blows  (D'lj?  the 
“wind  of  the  wilderness,”  Jer.  xiii.  24).  Comp. 
Wihbx,  R-B-W.,  s.  v.  Winde.  The  expression 
is  found  also  in  xii.  12. — Not  to  winnow, 
etc.  It  is  not  one  of  the  winds,  which  is  favor¬ 
able  to  human  industry,  but  a  hostile,  destruc¬ 
tive  wind. 

Ver.  12.  With  fall  cheeks .  .  .  contend 
with  them.  kSo  here  is  fundamentally  the 
same  as  in  ver.  6  and  xii.  6.  The  idea  of  “full” 
we  are  accustomed  to  apply  to  wind  only  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  translation.  As  hot  wind  de¬ 
notes  the  quality  so  fall  denotes  the  quantity — 
from  those  refers  to  bare  heights.  The 
Lord  says,  the  wind  oomes  to  me,  because 

it  is  in  His  serrioe.  is  Dot.  commodL — I  also 


refers  to  ii.  6,  29.  The  prophet  of  Israel  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  passages  really  contended  with  the 
Lord.  Comp,  the  remarks  on  ii.  29.  The  sense 
is  this :  after  they  have  presumed  to  contend 
with  the  Lord  (or,  to  use  His  pretended  fault  as 
a  pretext  of  revolt,  comp.  xliv.  18),  He  contends 
with  them,  t.  e.  He  punishes  them,  and  His  in¬ 
strument  is  he,  who  is  understood  by  the  wind. 
Comp.  i.  16. 

Ver.  18.  Behold  as  oloads .  .  .  we  are 
destroyed.  The  prophet  still  retains  his  em¬ 
blem  in  the  region  of  the  air,  but  he  modifies  it. 
The  total  impression  of  the  hostile  masses  is 
now  compared  with  threatening  storm-olouds, 
the  chariots  in  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  and 
power  of  their  impetus  are  like  the  storm-blast, 
the  riders  are  like  swift  eagles.  The  prophet 
seems  to  have  had  Hab.  L  8  generally  in  mind. 
Comp.  Kubpib,  S.  76. 


c.  The  Third  Emblem :  the  Keepers. 

IV.  14-18. 

14  Wash  thy  heart  from  wickedness,  Jerusalem, 

In  order  that  thou  mayest  be  delivered. 

How  long  do  tny  sinful  thoughts  tarry  within  thee  1 

15  For  a  loud  call  sounds  from  Dan, 

A  message  of  misfortune  from  Mount  Ephraim. 

16  Announce  it  to  the  nations  ! 

Behold,  call  it  out  over  Jerusalem  : 

Watchmen  [Besiegers]  are  coming  from  a  distant  land, 

They  raised  their  cry  over  the  cities  of  Judah. 

17  For  like  keepers  of  a  field  are  they  over  her  from  all  sides, 
For  against  me  hath  she  rebelled,  saith  Jehovah. 

18  Thy  walk  and  thy  works  bring  this  upon  thee ; 

This  is  thy  wickedness,  that  a  bitter  thing  (comes  upon  thee), 
That  it  reaches  even  to  thine  heart. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  first  emblem  was  from  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  the  second  from  the  region  of  the  air,  the 
third  is  taken  from  the  sphere  of  human  life. 
The  third  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  mornl 
consciousness  of  the  people;  this  calamity  is 
held  up  before  them  as  the  punishment  of  their 
sin,  and  acknowledgment  and  renunciation  of 
this  as  the  only  means  of  escape. 

Ver.  14.  Wash  thy  heart .  .  .  tarry  within 
thee?  —  Wash  [Cleanse].  Comp.  ii.  22. — 
Comp,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  strophe: 
th»  idea  of  wiokedness  forms  the  frame-work. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  take  J'SjJ,  with  Vat- 
able  and  others,  as  causative.  Comp.  Naeoblsb. 
Or.  1 105,  4  6.  from  jIM  in  the  sense  of 

ns,  while  |1K,  ver.  16,  means  calamity.  Comp. 
Gen.  xxxv.  ii;  Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Ps.  lv.  4. 


Ver.  16.  For  a  load  call .  .  .  Ephraim.  It 
is  high  time  to  comply  with  the  admonition  con¬ 
tained  in  ver.  14  (comp,  “how  long,”  etc.),  for 
the  news  is  already  received  of  the  approach  of 
the  avenger.  The  prophet’s  mention  of  Dan 
and  Mount  Ephraim  is  a  confirmation  of  the 
view  expressed  concerning  from  the  north  in 
i.  14.  Comp,  the  remarks  there  made. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Announce  it  to  the  na¬ 
tions  . .  .  saith  Jehovah.  0  lT3tn  verbally : 
cause  *\3T  to  the  nations,  that  is,  cause  that  these 
reflecting  upon  it  are  deeply  impressed  by  the 
significance  of  the  fact.  From  the  meaning,  to 
penetrate,  to  bore  in  (comp.  Fuebst,  Handwb.),  is 
developed  the  meaning  of  to  remember ,  which  is 
the  common  one,  to  consider ,  to  reflect  (Lam.  i.  9; 
Ps.  ciii.  14;  Job  vii.  7).  This  call  to  the  nations 
is  made  only  incidentally,  not  with  a  friendly 
purpose,  but  only  to  denote  the  greatness  And 
importance  of  the  event.  The  invasion  of  this 
enemy  is  something  so  great  that  it  cannot  bo 
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cried  out  loud  enough,  and  this  the  rather  since 
the  nations  round  about  Israel  are  implicated 
with  them.  Comp.  ch.  xxv. — It  is  therefore  un¬ 
necessary  to  follow  Hitzio  as  he  follows  the 

LXX.  Kimchi  and  others,  in  taking  S  =from  or 
E.  Meier  and  others  in  rendering  D'U  ==  tribes 
(of  Israel). — The  business  of  watchmen,  keepers 
of  a  field,  is  usually  to  protect  from  robbery  and 
▼iolence.  But  the  prophet  has  such  keepers  in 
mind  who  do  not  remove  their  gaxe  from  him  to 
whom  it  is  directed,  as,  ex.  gr.%  those  who  beset 
A  fox,  a  weasel  or  a  polecat,  so  that  the  animal 
may  either  perish  in  his  hole  or  be  killed  when 
he  comes  out.  In  short  the  prophet  here  means 
the  same  thing  as  he  expressed  in  i.  15  by  set¬ 
ting  seats  before  the  gates.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xi. 

16,  Tjyn-bK  itotf ;  Jer.  ▼.  6;  vi.  25.— These 
rained  their  cry,  etc.  It  is  announced  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  that  the  cry  of  these  keepers  has  already 


sounded  over  the  other  cities  of  Judah.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  alone  is  still  in  the  power  of  the  enemy 
Hence  it  is  also  said  in  ver.  17  that  they  are 
over  her  from  all  sides. — As  in  the  beginning  of 
the  strophe,  yer.  14,  the  exhortation  to  repent¬ 
ance  as  the  only  means  of  escape  is  prominent, 
so  in  yer.  17  b  and  yer.  18  is  ungodliness  as  the 
self-inflicted  cause  of  the  punitire  judgments. 

Ver.  18.  Thy  walk  and  thy  works . . . 
reaches  even  to  thy  heart.  Comp.  ii.  19- 
Both  this  parallel  passage  and  the  parallelism  in 
the  yerse  itself  proye  that  hemistich  2  is  a  sub¬ 
jective  sentence  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.  {  109. 1). 
The  two  sentences  with  for  represent  the  sub¬ 
ject,  this  thy  wickedness  is  the  predicate. 
The  bitter  thing  which  comes  upon  thee  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  thine  own  wickedness,  here 
developing  its  own  true  nature. — The  conclusion 
of  the  strophe  reminds  us  of  ver.  10,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  prophet  intended 
a  similarity  in  diversity. 


2.  The  Prophet  Heart  and  Sees  the  Enemy  Present . 

IV.  19-26. 

19  My  bowels,  my  bowels !  Cramp1  in  the  chambers1  of  the  heart  I 
My  heart  palpitates  !  I  cannot  be  silent, 

For  the  trumpet’s  sound  thou  hearest,8  my  soul, 

The  cry  of  battle. 

20  Blow  upon  blow  is  reported, 

For  desolated  is  the  whole  land; 

Suddenly  my  huts  are  desolated, 

In  a  twinkling  my  tents. 

21  How  long  shall  I  see  the  banner, 

Hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ? 

22  For  my  people  are  foolish,  they  know  me  not; 

Silly  children  are  they  and  undiscerning: 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil, 

But  doing  good  they  understand  not. 

23  I  look  at  the  earth  and  behold —desolation  and  emptiness! 

And  up  towards  heaven,  and  its  light  is  gone. 

24  I  look  at  the  mountains  and  behold  they  quake/ 

And  all  the  hills  are  shaken. 

25  I  look  and  behold,  man  is  gone, 

And  all  the  birds  of  heaven  are  fled. 

26  I  look  and  behold,  the  fertile  field  has  become  a  waste, 

And  all  its  cities  are  desolated8 — 

Before  Jehovah,  before  the  fury  of  his  anger. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  19.— nSiniR*  The  form  of  the  Chethibh  nS^H’lR  Lb  a  grammatical  anomaly  and  therefore  certainly  Incorrect  The 
Kerl  read*  nVn^R.  Thle  however  would  mean :  1  wait,  expect  (2  Sam.  xviii.  14 ;  Mic.  vli.  7),  which  does  not  well  unit  the  con¬ 
nection.  The  reading  or  nS'HR  which  in  expressed  in  the  LXX,  and  is  found  in  very  many  MSfl.  and  edition* 

(S»pr.,  Jos.  Athias.,  Bibk  Jtant.)  should  therefore  be  preferred.  Sin  (or  VlT  comp.  Fusbst,  a.  v.)  is  to  twist  on*’*  sdf.  to 
quiver  with  pain,  grief  or  terror.  Comp.  v.  3 ;  Kzek.  xxx.  10.— As  to  the  construction  we  may  (a)  divide  after  'JfO. 

n^irm,  'nb  'p,  bmin  (*>  oraf),  or  ( b >  after  nSintt  Vnoin,  Ehrm  (see  hit»o,  ■.  mekex  (<o  *ya 

'2bt  ’aS,  1  would  give  the  preference  to  the  last  division,  since  Sin  declared  of  3*7*111  Yp  (the  expression  hers 
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only)  designates  very  appropriately  the  cramp  of  the  heart,  while  71017!  oS  evidently  denotes  the  palpitation  of  the  heart. 
The  cohortatire  form  in  TlSlTlK  as  in  Ter.  21,  is  not  to  be  insisted  on.  Comp.  Naeoelbb.  Gr.  |  89,  3  a, 

*  Ver.  19. — i*  the  accusative  of  more  exact  definition.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.  g  70  f. 

*  Ter.  19.—' 9  Pers.  fern.  Comp.  ii.  20,  33 ;  ill.  4,  5.  Ewald,  Hitqo,  E.  Meier,  read  with  the  Cod.  Regiomont. 
L  jTp!3#,  which  is  unnecessary.  [Comp.  Oresm’b  Heb.  Gr.  g  80,  6.] 

*  Ver.  24.— D'Bjj?4!.  On  the  absence  of  the  subject  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.  g  97, 1,  a  Aim. 

*  Ver.  26. — 1^7) J  Xiph.  from  V71J.  Comp.  Nah.  i.  6.  LXX. :  iiiwtwvptOfUya i,  confounded  with  lx.  9. 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

This  entire  strophe  describes  the  desolation 
of  the  country  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pre- 
tent.  The  prophet  places  himself  in  spirit  in 
that  mournful  future,  and  describes  in  the  live¬ 
liest  colors  what  he  hears,  sees  and  feels,  as  one 
who  is  present. 

Ver.  19.  My  bowels  .  .  .  cry  of  battle. 
LXX.:  ri/v  KotXiav  pnv  a^yCi.  So  also  the  authors 
of  the  Syro-Hexapla.  Hitzig  has  “  my  belly.” 
The  prophet  in  these  and  the  following  verses 
describes  in  a  most  drastic  style  the  physical 
sensation  which  is  produced  by  the  immediate 
perception  of  the  calamity. — Passages  related  in 
subject  are  Isa.  xvi.  11;  xxi.  2-4;  Jer.  xlviii. 
36.— I  cannot  be  silent  (comp.  Hab.  i.  18 :  Job 
xli.  4)  expresses  that  the  prophet  would  relieve 
the  inward  pain,  which  he  has  just  described,  by 
speech.  He  does  this  by  enumerating  the  occur¬ 
rences  which  have  so  excited  him. — The  expres¬ 
sion  :  hearest  thou,  my  soul,  seems  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  the  prophet  heard  it  not  with  the 
outward  but  the  inward  ear. 

Ver.  20  Blow  npon  blow  is  reported  .  .  . 
my  tents.  The  exposition,  which,  following  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac,  takes  IOpJ  for  mp3  (de¬ 
struction  meets  destruction)  is  not  correct,  be¬ 
cause  the  prophet  in  vers.  20  and.  2L  mentions 
what  he  heart,  while  in  ver.  23  sqq.  he  relates 
what  he  teet.  If,  moreover,  we  consider  that  the 
prophet  is  here  speaking  of  messages  or  signals, 
which  report  disasters,  we  see  that  the  existence 
of  a  middle  point  is  presupposed,  to  which  these 
reports  of  misfortune  proceed.  We  shall  not 
then  err,  if  we  refer  ver.  20  to  the  laying  waste 
of  the  country  surrounding  the  capital. 

Ver.  21.  How  long  shall  I.  .  .  trumpet. 
DJ  the  signal,  ver.  6.  Although  this  is  teen  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  things  which  the  prophet 
heart  because  it  also  brings  news,  or  a  message. 


Ver.  22.  For  my  people  are  foolish  .  . 
they  understand  not.  This  verse  contains 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  prophet,  hots 
long  t  Still  long,  is  the  answer  of  course,  for 
the  people  are  still  as  they  were.  So  Kimchi. 
— With  Hemist.  2  comp.  ii.  8;  Mic.  vii.  8. 

Vers.  23-26.  I  look  at  the  earth  .  .  .  fury 
of  his  anger.  four  times  repeated  shows 

plainly  that  the  prophet  would  here  render  ex¬ 
pressly  prominent  what  he  has  seen,  in  antithe¬ 
sis  to  vers.  19  and  20,  where  he  narrates  what 
he  has  heard.  But  there  is  also  a  climax  in  the 
progress  from  the  one  to  the  other.  While  that 
which  the  prophet  heart  is  only  the  herald  and 
preliminary  stage  of  the  main  catastrophe,  in 
vers.  23-26  he  portrays  the  condition  of  the 
country  after  the  occurrence  of  this  catastrophe. 
In  spirit  he  beholds  in  the  place  of  the  once  so 
fruitful  land  a  dismal  waste,  over  which  the 
heavens  veil  themselves  in  mourning,  and  with 
whioh  even  lifeless  and  unintelligent  creatures 
syrapathiie. — Ver.  23,  reminds  us  of  Gen.  i.  2,  14, 
and  therefore  presupposes  the  existence  of  this 
passage.  The  land  has,  as  it  were,  returned  to 
chaos.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  11. — The  fruitful 
field  a  waste  [lit.,  the  Carmel  the  desert],  a 
free  reminiscence  from  Isa.  xxxii.  15;  xxix.  17. 
That  Carmel  here  denotes  not  the  mountain, 
but  the  fruitful  field  (comp.  ii.  7),  follows  la) 
from  the  connection,  which  declares  the  desola¬ 
tion  not  of  a  small  strip,  but  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  (6)  from  all  its  cities,  which  evidently 
cannot  be  referred  to  that  single  mountain  but 
only  to  the  whole  land.  The  article  before 
Carmel  and  waste  has  a  general  significance, 
not  a  waste,  but  the  waste  had  the  fruitful  field 
become,  that  is,  the  genus  Carmel  had  passed 
over  into  the  genus  desert.  Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Gr.  $  71,  4. — Before,  etc.  Comp,  xxiii.  9; 
xxv.  37. — On  the  general  subject  compare  Joel 
ii.  10 ;  iv.  15 ;  Nah.  i.  6 ;  Isa.  xiiL  10,  13 ;  Pa. 
xviii.  8. 


8.  The  Judgment  is  Irrevocably  Determined ,  but  it  aims  not  at  Absoluts  Destruction • 

IV.  27-31. 


27  For  thus  hath  Jehovah  spoken : 

The  whole  land  shall  be  waste, 

But  I  will  not  utterly  make  an  end  of  it 

28  For  this  the  whole  land  keeps  lamenting, 

And  the  heaven  above  wears  the  garment  of  mourning ; 
For  this  namely,  that  I  have  spoken  and  determined,1 
And  I  repent  not,  nor  draw  back  from  it 
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29  Before  the  tumult  of  the  horsemen  and  archers 
The  whole  city  is  fled, 

They  are  in  their  hiding-places,  up  on  the  rocks ; 

The  whole  city  is  abandoned,  not  an  inhabitant  therein* 

30  But  thou,  destroyed  one,*  what  art  thou  doing? 

That  thou  clothest  thyself  in  purple, 

That  thou  puttest  on  cloth  of  gold, 

That  thou  rendest  thine  eyes  with  paint? 

In  vain  dost  thou  beautify  thyself ; 

Thy  lovers  despise  thee,  they  seek  thy  soul. 

31  For  I  hear  a  cry  like  that  of  a  parturient,8 

The  call  of  anguish,  like  one  who  bears  for  the  first  time: 

The  voice  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 

Who  panteth  and  spreadeth  forth  her  hands : 

Woe  is  me,  for  my  soul  succumbs4  to  the  murderers! 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  28.— E.  Uon  reads  instead  of  'HE)?.  But  the  Masoretic  reading  being  the  more  difficult  has  the  prmmp- 

tion  of  genuineness. 

*  Ver.  30. — [Noyes  translates  correctly  ad  terming  “destined  to  perish.” — 8.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  31.— Part.  like  D'D’lS  in  Zech.  x.  5,  D'D’lp  in  2  Kl.  xvi.  7,  etc.  Fukrst  b.  v.  Swi  ;  Ewald,  {  151, 6. 

*  Ver.  31.— [Hxndeksox  :  My  soul  fainteth  because  of  murderers ;  Nona,  more  freely :  I  am  dying  of  murderert.- 
8.  R.  A.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  theme  of  this  strophe  is  contained  in  ver. 
27.  This  has  two  parts:  1.  The  destruction  is 
founded  in  an  irrevocable  divine  decree.  This 
is  the  main  point  which  is  expressed  still  more 
emphatically,  vers.  28,  29,  and  in  ver.  80,  etc., 
placed  in  the  light  of  a  contrast  (what  can  Isra¬ 
el’s  feeble  attempts  effect  in  opposition  to  the 
divine  counsel?).  2.  The  second  point,  “but  I 
will  not  utterly  make  an  end,”  is  briefly  stated 
and  not  further  discussed,  but  is  for  this  purpose 
twice  repeated  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy, 
v.  10,  18. 

Ver.  27.  For  thus  hath  Jehovah  spoken 
'  .  .  .  make  an  end  of  it.  The  certainty  of  the 
statement  in  the  previous  strophe  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  Jehovah  has  thus  spoken. — I  will  not 
utterly,  etc.,  is,  as  we  havo  said,  a  briefly  stated 
parenthetical  thought,  which  is  only  to  give  a 
correct  limitation  to  the  declaration  of  the  first 
clause.  Comp.  Levit.  xxvi.  44. 

Ver.  28.  For  this  the  whole  land  keeps 
lamenting  .  .  .  draw  back  from  it.  Comp. 
Hos.  iv.  8,  whence  the  words  are 

taken. — This  refers  to  the  following  I  have 
spoken.  The  mourning  posture  of  the  earth 
and  heavens  mentioned  in  ver.  23  eqq.  is  here 
designated  as  the  result  of  a  divine  decree.  Not 
by  chance,  nor  by  the  power  of  idols,  did  it  take 
place,  but  by  the  power  of  the  Lord.  It  should 
moreover  be  remarked  that  this  strophe  forms 
the  transition  to  the  following  section,  in  which 
also  the  cause  of  the  judgment  is  spoken  of,  but 
in  another  sense.  While  here  only  the  immediate 
cause,  the  causa  efficitns ,  of  the  calamity  is  men¬ 
tioned,  the  prophet  in  what  follows  goes  more 
deeply  into  the  matter  and  designates  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  people  as  the  immediate,  deepest 
provocative  cause. — That  is  a  repetition  of  for 


this.  LXX.,  St6n  k'kbTjjaa  teal  o v  peravotpu, 
Cipfjujaa  teal  ovk  a: Toarpix}nj  arr'  avrijq.  We  must 
first  take  spoken  independently.  Then  the 
external  announcement  which  is  made  to  men 
through  the  prophet,  is  set  over  against  the  in¬ 
ner  cause,  which  has  a  positive  (determined) 
and  a  negative  side  (repent  not).  The  last 
point  is  designated  also  by  nor  draw  back 
from  it,  in  order  that  the  prophet  may  connect 
this  declarat  ion  of  God  with  the  same  made  by 
Israel  (iii.  7  sqq.;  iv.  1). 

Ver.  29.  Before  the  tumult .  . .  not  an 
inhabitant  therein.  This  verse  seems  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  connection.  Yet  it  may  be  justified 
as  a  brief  and  oondensed  description  of  the 
calamity  which  has  been  described  at  length  in 
the  previous  strophes,  and  only  hinted  at  in  ver. 
28.  We  might  regard  it  as  the  explanation  of 
from  it,  with  which  ver.  28  closes.  On  the 
neutral  rendering  of  this  Vide  Naegki.sd.  Gr., 
§  60,  6  b. — It  is  not  necessary  to  render  (with 

Graf  and  others)  =  city.  It  is, 

as  the  rule  requires,  the  whole  city.  But  the 
prophet  understands  the  whole  city,  supposing 
this  to  be  the  general  fate  of  all  the  cities.  This 
collective  rendering  explains  also  therein  in 
the  plural.—  D'pJJ  are  obscure  hiding-places. 
□'£3  comp.  Job  xxx.  6. 

Ver.  30.  But  thou,  destroyed  one  .  .  • 
seek  thy  sonl.  Hip  (comp.  'Sj-i  70J,  Ps. 
lxxiii.  2,  inclinatum  aliquid  pedes  mei)  is  to  be 
rendered  as  neuter:  Thou,  as  good  as  destroyed, 
a  thing  devoted  to  destruction.  The  expression 
is  contemptuous.  Vide  Naeoelsb.  Gr.%  {  60,  4. 
[Green’s  Gr.y  g  275,  6]. — It  can  neither  mean: 
if  thou  art  destroyed ,  for  then  Israel  can  no  more 
paint;  nor:  if  thou  shall  be  attacked,  for  the 
word  does  not  mean  to  attack.  (Comp.  HTHP. 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  8).  The  prophet  has  in  view  the 
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preseat  attempts  of  Israel  to  procure  assistance 
by  coquetting  with  foreign  nations  (comp.  ii. 
18,  3:5,  37),  which  are  foolish  in  opposition  to 
the  decree  of  Jehovah,  solemnly  announced  in 
ver.  28,  according  to  which  Israel  is  already 
destroyed. —  Thine  eyes  with  paint.  The 
effect  of  paint  is  to  make  the  eyes  look  not  only 
more  fiery,  but  larger.  Comp.  Hbrzoo’s  Real- 
Ear  ,  Art.  Schminke .  XIII.  S.  607  [Smith,  Diet. 
II..  607]. — 2  Kings  ix.  80;  Ezek.  xxiii.  40. 

Ver.  31.  For  I  hear  a  ory  .  .  .  my  eonl 
succumbs  to  the  murderers. — For  refers  to 
seek  thy  sonl.  On  this  account  Israel  ories  : 
Wo  is  me,  I  succumb  to  the  murderers.  81  b. — 

Hiry  constr.  prmgnaru  ;  my  soul  is  weary,  t.  e. 
as  one  who  succumbs  to  murderers.  Comp. 
Nakqklsb.  Or $  112,  7.  [Green,  156,  1]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  10.  It  is  not  here  a  matter  for  con¬ 
sideration,  how  God  may  be  said  to  deceive  men 
(comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  20;  Job  xii.  24;  2  These, 
ii.  11),  for  it  was  only  the  opinion  of  the  prophet, 
who  here  interrupts  the  discourse  revealed  to 
him  by  the  expression  of  a  subjective  view,  just 
as  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  10,  12,  25,  40,  inserts  his 
view  of  the  \6yo$  tevpiov. 

2.  On  ver.  14.  Aristotlb  (De  partibus  animal. 
II.  4)  and  Pliny  (Hitt.  nat.  XI.  87)  remark  that 
the  heart  alone  of  all  the  internal  organs  will  not 
bear  any  injury.  The  latter  says  '•solum  cor  vis - 
cerum  vitiis  non  maceratur ,  nec  supplicia  vita  trahit; 
laswnque  mortem  illico  afferl .**  The  heart  also  in 
a  spiritual  sense  will  not  bear  the  least  injury, 
as  the  fall  shows.  Tet  though  every  sin  is  a 
death-germ,  a  poison,  yet  all  poison  is  not  equally 
rapid  in  its  effects.  Bernhard  of  Clairvaux  Bays 
in  his  Sermo  de  triplici genere  cogitationum  nostrarum 
( tub  Jin.)  as  follows:  “Et  primum  quidem  genus  co¬ 
gitationum  otiosarum  sed .  ad  rem  non  pertinentium 
lutum  est,  sed  lutum  simpleZy  id  est  non  inhserens ,  nec 
fastens,  nisi  forte  diutius  immoretur  in  nobis ,  et  per 
incur tam  ac  negligentiam  nostrum  in  alterum  genus 
cogitationum  vertatur ,  quod  quotidie  ezperimur.  Dum 
enim  otiosa  tamquam  minima  spemimut,  ad  turpia 
atque  inhonesta  dilabimur.  Secundum  vero  cogitatio¬ 
num  genus  non  lutum  simpleXy  sed  viscosum  ac  luno- 
sum  est.  yam  terlium  quidem  sic  cavendum  esty  non 
tamquam  lutum  aut  limus,  sed  tamquam  immundissi- 
mum  ac  factidissimum  caenum.”  He  explains  what 
he  understands  by  this  tertium  genus  in  the  words : 
“ Dieo  autem  cogitationes  illas  immundas  penitus  et 
fcetidaSy  quse  ad  luzuriamy  ad  invidiam  et  vanam 
gloriam  pertinent ,  emteraque  vitia  detestanda. ” — He 
further  says  of  the  conflicts  with  sinful  thoughts: 
“ Quid  ergo  agendumt  cum  limosa  cogitatio  mentem 
subierit  f  Plane  exelamandum  nobis  est  cum  sancto 
Jacobo  :  Ruben ,  primogenito  meusy  non  crescasy  as - 
cendisti  enim  cubile patris  tui  (Gfen.  xlix.  3).  Ruben 
enim  carnalis  atque  sanguinea  hujus  modi  concupis - 
centia  esty  qum  tunc  cubile  nostrum  ascendity  cum  non 
solum  memoriam  tangit  cogitatknUy  sed  et  ipsum  vo¬ 
luntatis  stratum  ingreditur  et  polluit  prava  cogita - 
done”  Ghisler. 

8.  On  ver.  22.  (They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but 
do  not  understand  well-doing.)  The  Israelites 
are  here  designated  as  ohildren  of  the  world,  for 


it  is  the  manner  of  the  world  to  be  wise  in  worldly 
matters,  but  foolish  in  spiritual,  as  our  Lord  says 
(Luke  xvi.  8)  the  ohildren  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  own  geueration  than  the  children  of  light 
in  theirs,  and  Paul  (l  Cor  ii.  14)  says  the  na¬ 
tural  man  perceiveih  nothing  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  it  is  foolishness  to  him,  and  lie  cannot  know 
it,  for  it  must  be  spiritually  discerned. — The  blind 
man  understands  nothing  about  color.  Every 
one  is  at  home  in  his  own  clement.  But  t liis  is 
the  greatest  misery  that  the  world  knows,  that 
man,  the  image  of  God,  is  not  at  homo  in  His 
house,  but  in  the  Devil’s,  and  that  the  greatest 
labor  the  world  knows,  scarcely  suffices  to  bring 
him  back  into  his  Father’s  house. 

4.  On  ver.  27.  How  wonderfully  do  the  anger 
and  love  of  God  here  touoh  !  How  proportion¬ 
ate  appear  both  !  How  is  one  the  limit  of  the 
other  1  Ood  does  not  so  love  that  He  cannot  be 
angry;  and  He  is  not  so  angry  that  He  ca mot 
love.  He  leaves  room  for  His  anger  iu  order 
that  jusLioe  may  be  preserved  and  the  sinner  re¬ 
formed.  Thus  His  anger  is  also  guided  by  love, 
yea,  in  a  certain  sense  it  is  &  manifestation  of 
love.  Comp.  Sohoberlein,  Grundlehren  des  HeiUy 
S.  60,  61.  “Anger  is  the  energy  of  love  towards 
the  sinner,  the  expression,  namely,  of  its  pain, 
that  he  himself  has  become  untrue  to  his  better 
self,  and  he  who  toannot  be  angry  has  no  hearty 
love  for  this  true  I  of  another.  .  .  .  For  the 
very  reason  that  God  in  holy  self-preservation 
places  Himself  in  opposition  to  him,  man  is  not 
really  forsaken  of  God,  but  love  is  still  with  him 
in  the  might  of  its  anger.”  Jer.  x.  24  ;  xxx.  11; 
xlvi.  28;  Isai.  xxvii.  8. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  The  first  eight  verses  of  this  chapter  are  part 
of  the  text  of  the  fifth  homily  of  Okiqen  (the 
whole  text  is  Jer.  iii.  21 — iv.  b). 

2.  Forster  remarks:  tlez  versu  31  haberi  po¬ 
tent  concio  in  funere  mulierist  quse  in  partu,  vel post 
par  turn  obiit.” 

8.  True  repentance  is  1.  a  true  return  from 
evil  (not  a  sowing  among  remaining  thorns,  not 
a  merely  external  circumcision,  but  a  circumci¬ 
sion  of  the  heart  and  removal  of  abominations) ; 
2.  a  true  return  to  Goi  (right  and  holy  swearing, 
as  a  symptom  of  right  and  holy  disposition) ;  3. 
a  source  of  blessing  for  ourselves  and  others 
(thou  shalt  not  be  exiled — the  heathen  shall  be 
blessed  in  thee). 

4.  On  ver.  10.  Warning  against  false  peace. 
This  is  1.  a  lie,  for  men  say  there  is  peaoe  when 
the  sword  reaches  even  to  the  soul;  2.  a  misfor¬ 
tune,  for  it  will  disappoint  the  heart  of  those  who 
cherish  it. 

5.  On  ver.  22.  Since  Scripture  distinguishes 

a  wisdom  that  is  from  above  from  a  wisdom  that 
is  from  below  (James  iii.  13-18),  the  question 
arises,  wherein  consists  the  difference  between 
the  two  ?  1.  The  wisdom  from  below  is  a  wisdom 

in  evil  doing  (a.  unbelief,  b.  destruction,  a.  of 
self,  /?.  of  others — consequently  absolute  folly); 
Wisdom  from  above  is  wisdom  in  well-doing  (a. 
faith,  b.  observing  God’s  word  in  love^-mw 
qaently  blessing). 
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II.  Demonstration  of  the  justice  of  the  judgments  by  the  enumeration  of  their  causes 

(Chap.  V.  1-31.) 

The  prophet  enumerates  these  by  first  denouncing  the  universal  corruption ,  especially  in  reference  to  the  west 
of  iWSK.  Vers.  1-6  he  shows  that  truth  and  faith  have  entirely  disappeared  from  public  Ufe;  vers. 
7-9  that  nUDJ*  is  wanting  in  conjugal  relations  ;  vers.  10-18  that  none  of  this  is  any  longer  found 
in  the  sense  of  faith  in  Ood;  vers.  19-24  he  describes  the  idolatry  resulting  from  unbelief;  vers.  26- 
29  the  deception  and  rude  violence  connected  therewith;  vers.  80,  81  finally  he  comprises  all  in  a 
brief  survey ,  in  which  the  main  points  of  this  sad  condition  are  set  forth.  The  section  contains  six 
strophes  of  unequal  length. 

1.  Universal  want  of  truth  and  faith  in  pnblio  life. 


V.  1-6. 

1  Run  through  the  lanes  of  Jerusalem  and  see, 

And  ascertain  and  search  in  her  streets, 

Whether  ye  find  one,  whether  there  be  one, 

Who  doeth  right  and  asketh  after  truth — 

And  I  will  pardon  her. 

2  And  though  they  say  “As  Jehovah  liveth,” 

Even  thus  they  swear  falsely. 

3  Jehovah,  thine  eyes,  look  they  not  for  fidelity  ? 

Thou  hast  smitten  them,  but  it  pained  them  not 

Thou  destroyedst  them, — they  refused  to  receive  correction; 
They  made  their  faces  harder  than  a  rock, 

They  refused  to  return. 

4  And  I  said :  These  are  only  the  poor ! 

They  are  stultified  !l 

For  they  know  not  the  way  of  Jehovah, 

The  judgment  of  their  Goa. 

5  I  will  go*  to  the  great  and  speak  with  them, 

For  they  know  the  way  of  Jehovah, 

The  judgment  of  their  God. 

Yet  they  have  broken  the  yoke  among  them, 

They  have  torn  asunder  the  cords. 

6  Therefore  the  lion  from  the  forest  slayeth  them, 

The  wolf  of  the  deserts*  rendeth  them,4 

The  leopard  lurks  by  their  cities ; 

Every  one  who  goes  out  is  torn  in  pieces ; 

For  many  are  their  misdeeds,  great  their  apostasies.* 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  4. — from  SlK  used  only  In  Niphal.  Num.  xil.  11 ;  Iaai.  xix.  13;  L  36.  The  meaning  is  to  become  S*1R 
fools,  to  be  etnltifled,  to  act  foolishly. 

•  Ter.  5.— ToSh.  Comp.  Naioelsb.  Or.  $112,  56.  . 

•  Ver.  5.— [Di  Wette,  Rixdebsox,  Notes  render:  an  evening-wolf ;  Blatjtet  has :  a  wolf  of  the  plains,— 8.  R.  A.] 

«  Ver.  6.— DTUSf*  for  DIET  (Prov.  xi.  3,  Keri).  Comp.  Ewaid,  |251,  c./  Olshacsex,  {243,  a.  [Gbrex,  Or.  §141, 1.]. 

•  Ver.  6. — [Blatxkt,  Notes,  Hexdehsox  render:  their  apostasies  (rebellions)  are  increased.— 8.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Run  through  the  lanee  ...  I  will 
pardon  her.  This  verse  contains  the  theme  not 
merely  of  this  strophe,  but  in  a  certain  degree  of 


the  whole  chapter.  For  the  statements  here  of 
the  universality  of  the  corruption  apply  not  only 
to  the  moral  deficiency  which  is  denounced  in 
this  strophe,  but  to  all  the  sins  of  the  people  af¬ 
terward  enumerated.  And  in  the  second  place 
the  lack  of  honesty  is  the  root  of  all  the  rest.— 
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Ran  throagh,  comp.  Am.  via.  12 ;  Zech.  it. 
10. — her  streets,  comp.  Gen.  xviii.  23  sqq. — 
right— truth.  Since  the  prophet  uses  these  two 
words  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  since  in 
▼er.  2  the  unreliableness  of  the  oath  sworn  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  forms  the  contrast  to  the  truth  demanded, 
since  further  this  moral  deficiency  is  first  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  most  striking,  manifesting  itself  in 
all  the  lanes  and  streets  of  the  city,  this  being 
followed  in  the  ensuing  strophes  by  the  more 
special  sins  against  trutk,  we  must  understand 
the  former  word  of  “  right,  justice”  (comp.  Gen. 
xviii.  19 ;  Exod.  xxiii.  6 ;  Job  viii.  8)  as  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  all  trade  And  intercourse,  the  guarantee  of 
all  security  of  life  and  property,  but  the  latter  as 
“  truth  and  faith,”  without  which  no  publio  life 
can  exist.  The  asker  after  truth  cannot  be  he, 
who  seeks  it  in  others ,  for  why  should  he  in  such 
a  deficiency?  but  one  who  seeks  it  for  its  own 
sake,  that  he  may  have  it  and  practise  it  him¬ 
self. 

Ver.  2.  And  though  they  say  ....  swear 
falsely.  There  niAy  have  been  many  different 
kinds  of  swearing  in  use  (comp.  Matth.  v.  34  sqq. ). 
The  formula  °  ’ll  was  at  any  rate  regarded  as 
the  most  sacred  and  binding.  But  even  the  oath 
thus  made  was  broken. —  pS.  The  passages  which 
are  adduced  for  the  meaning  “nevertheless,  yet” 
(Isai.  vii.  14;  x.  24;  xxvii.  9)  are  uncertain. 
We  must  therefore  retain  the  original  meaning 
(in  reference  to  such  a  condition,  this  being  the 
case)=ecen  thus.  The  expression  of  identity  ; — 
an  oath  by  Jehovah  and  a  false  oath  are  with 
them  the  same  thing. 

Ver.  3.  Jehovah,  thine  eyes  .  .  refused  to 
return.  The  explanation  of  Hitzio  (are  not 
thine  eyes  true,  reliable,  do  they  not  Bee  cor¬ 
rectly?  Ps.  xvii.  2)  does  not  suit  the  connection. 
What  ground  would  the  prophet  have  for  op¬ 
posing  such  a  supposition,  as  that  the  Lord 
had  erred?  It  is  evidently  declared  that  the 
Lord  seeks  truth,  in  contrast  With  the  declaration 
in  ver.  1  that  among  the  Israelites  none  asks  af¬ 
ter  truth.  After  in  ver.  2  he  had  shown  by  a 
striking  example,  to  what  a  degree  truth  and 
faith  were  Tacking  in  this  people,  he  shows  in 
ver.  3  how  contrary  this  was  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord.  For  (a)  the  Lord  seeks  TWDK,  (as  to  the 
sense  comp.  Ps.  liii.  3 ;  as  to  the  construction 
the  S  here  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion  to  be 
supplied,  as  it  frequently  is,  after  such  actual 
verbs,  instead  of  where  the  idea  not  of 


“into”  but  of  “up  to”  is  to  be  expressed :  1 
Sam.  x.  26;  2  Sam.  xix.  9;  Ruth  i.  8,  etc.);  (L) 
the  Lord  has  sought  by  severe  and  manifold 
chastisements  to  bring  the  people  to  HltOR,  but 
in  vain.  Comp.  ii.  29  sqq.  From  which  it  is 
clear  how  the  Lord  regarded  this  quality.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  this  idea  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  section,  as  its  fundamental  thought,  as 
will  also  be  seen  in  the  ensuing  explanation  of 
the  single  strophes. — In  they  refused  to  re¬ 
turn  we  have  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  en¬ 
tire  discourse  (see  on  iii.  1  sqq.) 

Ver.  4.  And  I  said;  these  are  only  the 
poor  .  .  .  the  judgment  of  their  God.  The 
prophet  interrupts  his  address  to  the  people  by 
communicating  an  objection  which  he  him- 
Belf  made  to  the  Lord.  It  is  thus  presupposed 
that  the  prophet  wus  not  at  the  moment  of  speak¬ 
ing  first  made  acquainted  with  the  judgment  of 
the  Lord  concerning  the  moral  condition  of  the 
people,  as  contained  in  vers.  1-3,  but  that  he  was 
previously  aware  of  the  divine  purpose,  so  that 
he  had  time  to  go  and  make  investigations  among 
the  higher  circles  of  the  people,  the  result  of 
which  he  presents  in  ver.  6.  These  are  only 
the  poor;  poor  is  the  subject,  these  is  the 
predicate :  it  is  only  the  poor  to  whioh  the  pre¬ 
vious  description  applies. 

Ver.  5.  I  will  go  to  the  great . .  torn  asun¬ 
der  the  oords. — With  them.  Comp.  i.  16; 
ii.  35 ;  iv.  12. —  Yet  they.  The  particle 
stands  here  also  in  a  restrictive  sense.  It  is  as 
though  the  prophet  would  say :  I  also  really 
went ;  only  the  success  did  not  meet  my  expec¬ 
tation,  they  had,  etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  20 ;  1 
Sara.  xxix.  9. — The  great  were  the  worst.  They 
had  burst  all  bands  nsnnder.  Comp.  ii.  20. 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  the  lion  .  .  .  great  their 
apostasies.  The  prophetic  perfect — the  pro¬ 
phet  beholds  the  future  as  though  it  were  vast. 
Comp.  Nakqelsb.  Gt.  g  84,  g. — The  wolf  of 
the  deserts.  There  are  two  explanations  of 
|  this.  1.  The  Chnld.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  after  Hab.  i. 
8;  Zeph.  iii.  8  render  the  evening-wolf  (coll. 
Ps.  civ.  20).  To  this  is  opposed  (a)  the  parallel¬ 
ism  with  from  the  forest,  (6)  the  plural ;  since 
this  never  occurs  elsewhere  as  the  plural  of 
nor  is  it  at  all  here  in  place.  Therefore  most 
commentators  take  (2)  as  the  plural  of 

rm£;,  the  steppe ,  desert:  the  desert-wolf. — For 
many,  comp.  xxx.  13,  14.— On  the  sutgect- 
matter  comp.  Exod.  xxvi.  22. 


2.  Their  infidelity  in  marriage,  in  marriage  with  Jehovah  as  in  human  marriages. 

V.  7-9. 

7  What  reason1  have  I  to  pardon*  thee  ? 

Thy  children  leave  me  and  swear  by  that  which  is  no  God, 

And  I  bound  them  in  allegiance,* 

But  they  committed  adultery 
And  rushed4  into  the  harlot’s  house. 
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8  Fat  stallions,*  dissolute  are  they ; 

Every  one  neighs  after  his  neighbour’s  wife. 

9  Should  I  not  punish  such  as  these?  saith  Jehovah; 

Or  should  not  my  soul  avenge  itself  on  a  people  like  this? 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7.— nitS  "N  can  only  mean  grammatically:  in  reference  to  what?  why!  [Quin,  Orn  $  75,  2.]— HsS  ooffi* 
Naeoelsb.  Orn  $  17,  3 ;  $63, 1 ;  Ewald,  $  326,  a.  Olrhausxn,  222,  e.  [Gbkn,  $  231,  4  a].  T  ' 

*  Ver.  7.— n’iSpN  (fur  which  the  Keri  has  nSpK  m  in  wr.  1)  certainly  did  not,  as  Uimo  snppoees, arise  from  HlSoS, 

bnt  the  ancient  form  (Rosufx.)  is  retained  as  being  the  more  solemn  (Nr  Umax  it).  Comp.  Olsh.  6  238,  a.  Am n.  [Qua 

$  125,  1]. 

*  Ver.  7. — Ofim  JT2t£frt1.  Many  Codices  and  Editions,  as  given  by  D«  Rossi,  read  By  far  the  majority  of  the 

translators  and  commentators  follow  this  reading :  LXX-,  Vulg.,  Chald.,  8yrn  Arab.,  Jeromr,  Tbeodoret,  Raschi.  Enrol, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Buoexhaoex,  Okcolamp.,  Forster,  Sbb.  pchmidt,  Muenster,  Grotius,  V enema,  the  English  Bible,  J.D. 
Miciiaeus,  Kosenmukllkr,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Meier.  The  former  reading  is  adopted,  after  the  example  of  some  of  ths  Bab* 
bint,  only  by  Zwixoli,  Co.  B.  Micuaeus,  Oaab  (^earnest  petition ,  adjuvare,)  Hitsio  (divine  assistance  in  human  uaniage) 
M  vurer,  Nmjmaxn  (and  I  made  them  $  to  ear ;  namely,  falsely— a  judgment  of  obduracy.  Jer.  vi.  9),  Graf.  [Blathey,  Notes 
and  Henderson  follows  the  former.  Henderson  :  though  1  supplied  them  abunduntly. — 8.  R.  A.j 

«  Ver.  7. — }"nUfV  for  which  the  LXX.  and  Codd.  578,  675  read,  according  to  De  Rossi  nifalV,  aarsAwrro,  divenm- 
,  t  :  •  ▼  :  * 

bantur  is  used  as  in  Mic.  lv.  14  in  the  sense  of :  to  penetrate  sharply,  to  rash  in,  which  comes  easily  from  the  radical  meaning 
incidere.  I  Others  render :  gather.] 

*  Ver.  8. — Chethibh  D'J  HO.  Keri  D'JJPD;  the  former  Hoph.  from  jlf,  the  latter  Pual  from  JP.  Neither  of  these  roots 

occurs  in  Hebrew.  Tbe  form  of  the  Keri  can  be  brought  only  by  a  wide  and  circuitous  process  to  afford  a  tolerable  meaning: 
jp  is  regarded  as  the  primitive  root  of  jfK  (to  weigh,  hence  D'lWD)  J  the  Part.  Pual  would  then-* weighed  it  is  however 
taken  as— provided  with  ponderibus  (strong  genitals),  probe  vasati. — It  is  simpler  to  retain  the  Chethibh.  from  which  jlHD, 
cibus,  alimentum  (Gen.  xlv.  23 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  23)  has  also  in  the  dialects  the  sense  of  nourish  (comp.  Dan.  iv.  9),  O'JIQ 
D'JHD  are  therefore  well-nourished,  fat  horses.  The  word  is  perhaps  chosen  in  allusion  to  D\3)EfO  he*  been  va¬ 

riously  explained  (— hy  the  Rabbins ;  D'DEfo*  trahentes,  i.  e.,  genitalia ,  emissarii,  by  Jerome,  the  Chald.,  rfc- 
Ewald  reads  which  according  to  tho  Arabic  is  said  to  denote  “lewd,”  etc.).  The  simplest  derivation  is  that  from 

which  indeed  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  but  yet  seems  assured  by  the  dialects  and  by  PUtf  in  the  sense  “to  err,  to 

T  T  TT 

rove  ”  (11.  23).  So  most  of  the  recent  commentators. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  What  reason . .  into  the  harlot’s  house. 

This  strophe  is  an  exact  parallel  to  the  preceding. 
As  the  beginning  of  the  first  strophe  (ver.  1) 
presupposes  a  request  for  forgiveness,  so  does 
ver.  7.  There  it  was:  when  you  find  one,  who 
asks  after  truth,  I  will  pardon.  Here  it  is:  How 
can  I  pardon?  Thy  children  have  forsaken  me. 
There  the  chief  reason  for  not  pardoning  was 
the  lack  of  truth  in  public  life.  Here,  indeed, 
the  word  njlDK  is  not  mentioned,  but  the  sub¬ 
stance  is  the  same,  only  in  a  different,  more 
restricted  sphere.  The  breach  of  conjugal  fideli¬ 
ty,  first  in  a  theocratic  and  then  in  a  human 
sense,  is  also  a  proof  of  the  lack  of  fidelity.  As 
finally  ver.  6  ends  with  a  threatening  of  punish¬ 
ment,  so  does  ver.  7.  The  three,  7-9,  thus  form  a 
whole,  complete  in  themselves,  a  tableau  after  the 
usual  type  of  the  strophes  of  this  prophet. — and 
swore,  corresponds  exactly  to  ver.  2.  There 
their  breach  of  fidelity  was  rebuked,  because 
they  swore  falsely  by  Jehovah, — here,  because 
they  swore  by  those  who  were  no  gods  (comp, 
ii.  11 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  17.  21). — And  I  bound 
them,  etc.  I  believe  that  the  difficulty  in  this 
sentence  is  solved  if  we  transpose  the  paratactic 
mode  of  speech  into  the  syntactic :  and  although  I 
had  allowed  them  to  swear  (had  bound  them  by 
oath  and  allegiance)  yet  they  committed  adul¬ 
tery.  The  form  of  the  word  does  not  contradict 
this  view,  as  Graf  supposes.  We  must  not,  how¬ 
ever,  think  that  this  allowing  to  swear  refers  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jehovah-cultus,  effected  by 
Josiah’s  reformation.  For  although  thatrefor-i 


mation,  begun  in  the  12th  year  of  Josiah,  and 
ended  in  the  18th  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  S,  8),  as  fre¬ 
quently  remarked,  did  not  result  in  an  honest  re¬ 
turn,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Jeremiah, 
during  the  period  to  which  this  discourse  cer¬ 
tainly  belongs,  had  to  complain  of  public  idola¬ 
try.  In  saying  “  thy  children  have  forsaken  me 
and  sworn  by  no  gods”  the  prophet  has  in  view 
not  the  events  of  that  period,  but  of  the  whole 
past  history  of  the  people.  In  the  course  of  this 
history,  from  the  Exodus  onward,  it  often  enough 
happened  that  tbe  people  fell  into  idolatry,  and 
were  received  again  by  the  Lord  into  covenant 
with  Him.  Comp.  t.  g.t  the  repeated  aposta¬ 
sies  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  xxxii.;  Numb,  xxv.), 
and  tbe  renewal  of  the  covenant  in  Arboth  Moab 
(Deut.  xxix.  1);  further,  the  continuance  of  the 
idolatrous  cult,  even  after  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  the  repetition  of  the  covenant  under 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  18,  sqq).  With  reference  to 
this  ana  other  facts  of  the  past  (f.  g.,  1  8am. 
▼ii.;  1  Kings  xviii.):  Jeremiah  may  well  say: 
“thy  ohildren  forsook  me  .  .  .  and  I  lot  them 
swear,  and  they  committed  adultery,”  etc.,  which 
according  to  our  syntactic  mode  of  expression  is 
equivalent  to :  “although  after  their  apostasy, 
to  guard  against  another,  I  bound  them  by  oath 
and  allegiance,  yet  still  agAin  they  committed 
adultery.”  Comp  on  this  paratactic  mode  of 
expression  the  remarks  on  iii.  8  and  Naegrlsbach 
Gr.  J  111,  1,  Anm.  This  explanation  combines 
these  advantages,  that  (a)  it  is  supported  by 
the  more  difficult  and  critically,  more  secure 
reading, — (6)  it  agrees  with  the  grammar,  and 
(c)  with  the  connection.  For  in  the  latter  re¬ 
spect  it  is  clear  that  the  prophet  very  suitably 
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opposes  the  idol-oaths  to  the  Jehovah-oath,  and 
thus  develops  a  chain  of  proofs  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  people, 
which  place  the  latter  in  the  clearest  light. — 
Rush  into  the  harlot’s  house.  That  these 
words  have  a  double  sense,  passing  imperceptibly 
from  the  religious  to  the  physical  sphere  of 
thought,  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  what 
precedes  and  follows.  The  justification  of  this 
mode  of  expression  is  found  in  the  well  known 
mingling  of  unohastity  with  the  idolatrous  na¬ 


ture-worship.  Comp.  Hxazoo,  Real-Enc .,  Artt. 
Astarte  and  Baal  [Smith,  Diet.  I.,  123,  145J. — 
The  harlot's  houses  are  accordingly,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively  yet  preferentially  the  idol-temples,  so 
far  as  these  were  at  the  same  time  places  of 
spiritual  and  carnal  adultery.  Comp.  Hsnzou 
I.  199. 

Ver.  9.  Should  I  not  punish  .  .  .  such  a 
people  as  this.  This  verse  is  repeated,  ver. 
29  and  ch.  ix.  8.  As  already  remarked,  its  con¬ 
tents  denote  the  conclusion  of  a  strophe. 


8.  The  Treachery  of  Unbelief. 
V.  10-18. 


10  Scale  her  walls1  and  destroy, 

But  make  not  utterly  an  end  of  her ! 

Hew  off  her  branches, 

For  they  are  not  Jehovah’s. 

11  For  they  have  been  faithless  towards  me, 

House  of  Israel  and  house  of  J udah,  saith  Jehovah. 

12  They  have  denied  Jehovah,  and  said: 

“  He  is  not — and  calamity  will  not  come  upon  us ; 

Nor  sword  and  famine  shall  we  behold. 

13  And  the  prophets  are  become  wind 
And  the  word  is  not  in  them : 

So  will  it  happen  to  them”1 

14  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts: 

Because  ye  speak  this  word, 

Behold,  I  make  my  word  fire  in  thy  mouth, 

And  this  people  wood,  and  it  shall  devour  them. 

15  Behold,  I  bring  upon  you  a  people  from  afar, 

O  house  of  Israel,  saith  Jehovah. 

A  mighty  nation  it  is,  an  ancient  nation  it  is, 

A  nation  whose  language  thou  knowest  not, 

And  uiideratandest  not  what  it  speaketh. 

16  Its  quiver  is  like  an  open  sepulchre,  — 

They  are  all  heroes — 

17  And  it  devours  thy  harvest  and  thy  bread. 

They  devour  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters, — 

It  devours  thy  sheep  and  thy  cattle ; 

It  devours  thy  vine  and  thy  fig-tree, — 

It  destroys  thy  fortified  cities, 

In  which  thou  tmstest,  with  the  sword. 

18  But  even  in  these  days,  saith  Jehovah, 

I  will  not  make  an  utter  eud  of  you. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  10. — (not  to  be  confounded  with  t oaves,  Ezek.  xxvii.  25)  occurs  here  only.  denotes  the  Idee 

t  t 

of 44  walls  n  in  general,  as  in  Hemistich  2,  of  the  walls  of  a  vineyard  (comp.  Isai.  t.).  A  wall  is  elsewhere  "N#  PI.  fVn*$, 

which  moreover  occurs  only  in  Jobxxlv.il.  The  Plural  is  formed  like  D'!T  from  QV,  D'tffcO  from  ETfcO, 

,  t  •  t  t  ^  •Jr 

from  "Vp  (comp.  Olsh.  \  151,  Aim.)  with  3  is  not,  as  Hitziq  asserts,  to  mount  on  something.  Trie  idea  of  the 

preposition  is  most  variously  modified  by  the  connection,  so  that  it  denotes  into  (1  Kings  xii.  18;  2  Kings  xix.  28;  Jer. 
xlviii.  18);  upon  (Dent.  v.  5)  through,  over  (Ezek.  xlii.  5)  etc.  To  read  with  E.  Mxieb  7TPn&  is  therefore  unnecessary 
and  already  forbidden  by 
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*  Ver.  13.— [“  Thi*  sentence  is  left  out  in  the  LXX.  the  Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  but  retained  by  the  Vul*  •  Hue  ergo 
nxent  %Uu— These  things  shall  therefore  come  to  them.  This  meaning  the  original  will  hardly  bear.  The  reference  seema 
to  be  to  the  prophet's  becoming  wind,  being  so  proved  by  the  event.”  Note  by  hug.  Ed.  of  Calvin.— S.  E.  A  ] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

That  these  verses  form  a  strophe  is  seen  not 
only  from  the  unity  of  the  contents,  but  also  from 
the  concordance  of  the  commencement  and  the 
close.  The  whole  strophe  is  only  a  picture  in 
detail  of  the  brief  sketch  in  ver.  10a,  “de¬ 
stroy,  but  not  utterly.” — It  is  further  evident 
that  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  strophe  de¬ 
pends  on  ver.  1 ;  that  the  people  are  wanting  in 
fUlDK  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  deny  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  consequently  do  not  believe  the  word 
of  His  prophets. 

Ver.  10.  Scale  her  walls .  . .  for  they  are 
not  Jehovah's.  The  image  of  a  vine  in  an  un¬ 
walled  vineyard  suggests  the  expression. — The 
phrase  for  they  are  not  Jehovah's  involves 
the  idea  of  depravation.  Comp.  ii.  21. 

Ver.  11.  For  they  have  been  faithless 
toward  me  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  The  threat¬ 
ening  of  punishment  repeated  in  a  new  form  fol¬ 
lows  the  fundamental  declaration  “  Israel  has 
been  faithless  towards  the  Lord.”  The  prophet 
says  this  of  both  kingdoms,  though  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  no  longer  in  existence.  We  see 
that  he  still  has  always  in  view  the  entire  past 
history  of  the  people.  Comp,  the  remarks  on 
at  ver.  7.—  Faithless  (comp.  iii.  7  sqq.) 
is  evidently  in  antithesis  to  trnth,  vers.  1  and  3. 
It  is  a  word  of  general  signification,  and  would 
not  in  itself  afford  a  new,  specific  element.  It  is 
therefore  more  particularly  defined  in  what  fol¬ 
lows. 

Ver.  12.  They  have  denied  Jehovah  .  .  . 
shall  we  behold.  It  is  here  declared  that  they 
injured  the  truth  in  such  a  manner  by  their 
faithlessness,  that  they  virtually  denied  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Jehovah. — have  denied,  Josh.  xxiv. 
27 ;  l8ai.  lix.  13.  Comp.  Prov.  xxx.  9.  The 
sense  of  this  is  explained  unmistakably  by  He 
is  not.  If  Jehovah  is  not,  there  is  no  possibi¬ 
lity  of  a  judgment  to  be  effected  by  Him. 

Ver.  13.  And  the  prophets  ...  so  will  it 
happen  to  them.  It  is  the  necessary  conse¬ 
quence  of  Jehovah's  non-existence  that  the  word 
prophesied  in  His  name  is  regarded  as  nothing, 
or  as  wind.  When  it  is  said,  the  prophets  are  be¬ 
come  wind,  the  reference  is  of  course  not  to  their 
persons,  but  only  to  their  prophetic  ministry : 
qua  prophets  they  will  prove  to  be  mere  wind¬ 
bags.  might  certainly  be  rendered  as  a 

finite  verb  (comp.  Hos.  i.  2)  and  the  article  with 
the  signification  of  Nota  relationis  (Gen.  xxi.  3 ; 
Isai.  lvi.  3;  Josh.  x.  24;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  28; 
xxix.  17;  Ewald,  j  381  b;  Naegelsb.  Or.,  j  71, 

5,  Anm.  8).  [Green’s  Or.  {  246,  6  6.]  The 
sense  would  then  be:  he  who  speaks  is  not 
in  them,  that  is,  what  they  say,  they  say  en¬ 
tirely  of  themselves.  But  might  Also  be 
a  nominal  form  (ad  /.  npD)  although  this  does 
not  occur  elsewhere.  ( Vid.  Fukrst,  s.  v.). 
The  meaning  would  then  be:  the  speaker  y  the  pro¬ 
phetic  spirit.  The  LXX.:  ?Ayot  Kvpiov.  Both  are 
grammatically  possible,  the  sense  in  both  cases 


being  the  same.— So  will  it  happen  to  them. 
As  they  threaten  us,  so  may  it  happen  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  let  their  empty  threatening  fall  back  upon 
themselves. 

Ver.  14.  Therefore  thna  saith  Jehovah . . 
and  it  shall  devour  them.  Provoked  by  the 
bold  declaration  of  unbelief  in  the  word  of  the 
prophet,  vers.  12,  18,  the  Lord  here  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  His  prophet  an  emphatic  repetition  of 
the  denunciatory  prophecy,  which  from  i.  18  on¬ 
wards  form 8  the  focus  of  his  prophetic  announce¬ 
ment  for  the  proximate  future.  Because  Israel 
will  not  believe  the  word  of  the  prophet,  this 
word  is  to  be  equipped  with  the  highest  energy 
of  a  real  active  force.  Comp.  i.  9, 10.— The  sud¬ 
den  change  of  person  in  in  thy  month  should 
not  offend.  Comp.  ver.  19,  and  Naegelsb.  Gr.t 
l  101,  2  Anm. 

Vers.  16-17.  Behold  I  bring  upon  you  .  . 
with  the  sword.  This  passage  has  its  root  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  49  sqq.  Comp.  Isai.  v.  26;  Hab.  i. 
6;  Am.  vi.  14;  Vid.  Kuepkr.,  S.  12,  etc.— from 
afar.  Comp.  iv.  16. — House  of  Israel  is  here 
used  as  a  common  name,  ii.  26;  iii.  20,  21,  28; 
iv.  1,  etc. — The  prophet  heaps  all  the  predicates 
on  the  people  appointed  to  inflict  the  punishment 
which  might  cause  them  to  appear  terrible  in  the 
highest  degree  to  the  Israelites;  they  are  coming 
from  a  distance,  all  sympathetic  disposition  to 
spare  is  therefore  distant  from  their  hearts  ;  they 
are  an  ancient  people  (JJVK  of  streams  =  un¬ 
conquerable,  ever-flowing,  Deut.  xxi.  4;  Ps. 
lxxiv.  15, — of  rocks,  mountains,  mountain-fast¬ 
nesses  =  firmly  founded,  immovable,  Numb, 
xxiv.  21;  Mic.  vi.  2;  Jer.  xlix.  19 — designates 

firmly-rooted,  impregnable  power; — oStyD 
designates  ancient  nobility  and  the  hard¬ 
hearted  and  ruthless  pride  called  forth  by  it)  ; 
further,  they  speak  a  foreign,  unintelligible 
language  (from  Deut.  xxviii.  49):  their  quiver 
is  on  account  of  its  form  compared  with  an 
open  grave  —  that  the  quiver  has  not  a  recep¬ 
tive  but  an  aggressive  relation  may  have  been 
overlooked  by-  the  poet.— All  the  necessaries 
of  life  will  be  devoured  by  the  enemy  (the  de¬ 
vouring  of  the  children  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
reminiscence  of  Deut.  xxviii.  68,  where,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  said,  that  the  Israelites  will  devour  the 
flesh  of  their  own  children.  Comp.  Kueper,  S. 
12,  18; — moreover  the  prophet  may  have  taken 

SpK  in  the  more  general  sense,  (comp.  x.  26)  ;— 
the  fortified  cities,  in  whioh  Israel  trusted  (Deut. 
xxviii.  52)  shall  be  destroyed  (Mai.  i.  4)  with  the 
power  of  the  sword  ( sword  as  in  the  phrase  “fire 
and  sword”  being  employed  for  warlike  imple¬ 
ments  generally,  comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  6).— What  peo¬ 
ple  it  is  which  is  called  to  accomplish  this,  the 
prophet  is  not  yet  aware.  Comp,  the  remarks 
above  on  i.  13  sqq.  If  he  had  known  the  name  of 
the  people,  why  should  he  not  have  mentioned 
it  ?  To  think  of  the  Scythians  because  they  once 
made  an  incursion  through  Palestine,  and  because 
there  is  a  Scythopolis  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  XIV.  S.  170),  is  ab¬ 
surd.  We  can  at  most  suppose  that  the  prophet 
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borrowed  from  the  8cythian  invasion  some  tints 
for  the  coloring  of  his  picture.  Moreover  the 
whole  description  applies  also  to  the  Babylonians. 
These  especially,  according  to  Gen.  x.  and  xi., 
might  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  people,  even  if 
we  assume  from  Isai.  xxiii.  13  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  a  younger  branch  grafted  into  the  old  stock, 
f Hkkderson  : — “  The  antiquity  ascribed  to  the 
invaders  has  special  respect  to  the  Chaldeans,  a 
nation  originally  inhabiting  the  Carduchian 
mountains  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  but  who  had  immigrated  into  the  Babylonian 
territory,  where  they  had  a  settlement  allotted 
them;  and  being,  like  all  mountaineers,  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  bravery,  doubtless  oomposed 
the  most  formidable  part  of  the  invading  army. 
Bee  my  comment  on  Isai.  xxiii.  13.  From  its 
being  affirmed  that  the  Jews  would  not  under¬ 


stand  the  language  of  this  people,  it  follows  that 
after  they  let!  their  original  abodes,  they  must 
have  retained  their  native  tongue,  which  was  in 
all  probability  the  mother  of  the  present  Kur¬ 
dish, — a  language  totally  different  from  any  of 
Semitic  origin,  but  showing  much  affinity  with 
the  ancient  Persic.’* — S.  E.  A.] 

Ver.  1 8.  But  even  in  those  days ...  an  ut¬ 
ter  end  of  yon.  Comp.  iv.  27  and  ver.  10,  and  the 
remarks  on  the  latter  passage. — Make  an  end 
is  decidedly  connected  with  the  accusative,  Nah. 
i.  8;  Neh.  ix.  81; — with  3  Jer.  xxx.  11;  xlvi. 
,28— decidedly  with  nK=“with”  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  ; — when  it  occurs  elsewhere:  Jer.  xxx.  11 ; 
xlvi.  28;  Ezek.  xi.  13;  xx.  17;  Zeph.  i.  18 ; 
it  is  uncertain  whether  UK  is  a  Nota  Accu*.  or  a 
preposition. 


4.  Infidelity  from  blindness  of  heart  and  ingratitude. 
V.  19-24. 

19  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  ye  say: 

For  what  cause  doth  Jehovah  our  Uod  all  these  things  to  us  ? — 
So  sh&lt  thou  say  to  them : 

As  ye  have  forsaken  me,  and  served  strange  gods  in  your  land, 
So  shall  ye  serve  strangers  in  a  land  that  is  not  yours. 

20  Announce  it  in  the  house  of  Jacob, 

And  publish  it  in  Judah  : 

21  Now  hear  it,  ye  people,  foolish  and  without  understanding, 

Who  have  eyes  and  see  not,  ears  and  hear  not  I 

22  Will  ye  still  not  fear  me?  saith  Jehovah, 

Or  will  ye  not  tremble  before  me, 

Who  have  placed  the  sand  for  a  boundary  to  the  sea, 

As  an  everlasting  barrier,  which  it  will  not  pass  ? 

And  though  they  rage,  they  can  do  nothing, — 

And  though  they  roar,  its  waves,  they  come  not  over  it  1 

23  But  this  people  have  an  apostate  and  rebellious  heart; 

They  have  revolted  and  are  gone. 

24  And  say  not  in  their  hearts : 

We  wifi  fear  Jehovah,  our  God, 

Who  giveth  rain,  the  early  and  the  latter  rain  in  its  season, 
Who  secureth  to  us  the  weeks  as  harvest-tide. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  main  object  of  this  section  (chap,  v.)  is  to 
present  before  the  people  the  cause 9  of  this  puni¬ 
tive  judgment,  as  is  especially  evident  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  strophe.  For  the  question  (ver. 
19):  Why  doth  the  Lord  all  this  to  us?  would 
then  refer  to  the  whole,  if  vers.  14  to  17  did  not 
present  the  principal  object  in  the  prophetic  per¬ 
spective.  This  question  is  therefore  only  a  turn, 
in  order  to  proceed  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
section  from  another  side.  As,  however,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  1-3,  the  lack  rWDjK  is  the  chief 


cause  of  the  judgment,  so  also  in  this  strophe 
it  is  only  a  new  Bpecies  of  this  which  is  adduced: 
apostasy  to  the  idols  in  consequence  of  mad 
blindness,  which  recognizes  not  Jehovah  as  the 
Almighty  Creator,  and  hence  denies  Him  the 
thanks  whicl#  are  due  to  Him  as  the  Author  of 
the  most  precious  gifts  of  nature.  The  strophe 
falls  into  two  parts:  1.  Cause  of  the  punitive 
judgment,  ver.  19  (forsaking  of  Jehovah  and 
idolatry) ;  2.  Cause  of  this  forsaking  a  double 
one:  (a)  being  without  heart  (vers.  20-22);  (6) 
an  apostate  and  rebellious  heart  (vers.  23  and 

24l 

Ver.  19.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass .  . . 
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that  la  not  yonra. — On  the  change  of  the 
person  (POND — rnoitf  )  vide  supra ,  on  ver.  14. 

Vers.  20  and  21.  Announoe  it  in  the  honae 
of  J.aoob  .  .  .  eara  and  hear  not. — Honae  of 
Jacob  frequently  designates  the  whole  people 
(e.  y.,  iu  Numb,  xxiii.  7;  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  Jer. 
x.  25;  Am.  vi.  7),  but  here,  as  elsewhere  (e. 
g.  Isai.  ix.  7;  xvii.  4;  Mic.  i.  5),  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  antithesis  to 
Judah,  partly  on  account  of  vers.  11  and  15. 
This  in  reality  exists  no  longer  as  such,  but 
ideally  it  is  stiU  ever  present  to  the  spirit  of  the 
prophet,  aud  indeed  with  the  more  justioe  since 
its  constituent  parts  were  still  in  existence,  though 
as  membra  disjecta .  Observe  that  in  chap.  iii. 
Jeremiah  sharply  and  emphatically  distinguishes 
Israel  and  Judah,  because  he  is  speaking  of  the 
past  and  the  distant  future ;  in  ch.  iv.  he  uses  in 
ver.  1  the  conjoint  Appellation,  but  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  h  iving  the  present  in  view  he  turns  to  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Jerusalem  only  (vers.  8,  4,  5,  0,  10,  11, 
14,  16,  31) ;  in  ch.  v.  he  still  addresses  Jerusalem 
in  ver.  1,  but  in  what  follows  (vers.  11,  15)  the 
entirety  of  the  people  is  more  prominent  in  his 
mind,  quite  naturally,  since  he  has  to  present  the 
causes  of  the  judgment  predicted  by  him,  which 
carry  him  back  into  the  remote  past.  He  could 
not  then  possibly  restrict  what  he  says  in  ver.  21 
sqq.  to  Judah,  for  it  all  applies  with  equal  force 
to  Israel.— Foolish  and  without  under¬ 
standing.  Comp.  iv.  22  ;  Hos.  vii.  11.  Have 
eyes,  etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xxix.  8  ;  Isai.  vi.  9,  10 ; 
Eiek.  xii.  2.  The  apostasy  of  the  people  is  here 
explained  by  their  spiritual  blindness  aud  dulness 
generally,  and  this  appears  to  have  come  upon 
them,  because  notwithstanding  the  grand  dis¬ 
plays  of  IIi9  power  they  had  witnessed,  they 
feared  not  the  Lord. 

Ver.  22.  Will  ye  still  not  fear  me  .  .  .  they 
come  not  over  it.  From  the  connection  the 
prophet  cannot  intend  an  exhortation,  but  only 
the  confirmation  of  a  fact.  It  is  thus  not  so  much  : 
Will  ye  not  fear  me  then  f  as :  Ye  fear  me  not  there¬ 
fore — The  wide  ocean  with  the  immense  body  of 
its  waves  is  an  emblem  of  the  wildest  and  most 
irresistible  force  of  nature.  And  yet  the  Lord  is 
strong  enough  to  control  this  violence.  Comp. 
Job  xxxviii.  8-11;  Ps.  xxxiii.  7 ;  Prov.  viii.  29. 
[The  sea  is  also  an  emblem  of  the  world,  and  its 
waves  of  the  turbulence  of  the  nations,  which  are 
yet  under  divine  control.  Comp.  Ps.  xciii.  8,  4. 
Hbngstenberg  on  John  vi.  16-21. — S.  R.  A.] — 
They  rage,  comp.  xlvi.  7,  8 ;  2  Sam.  xxii.  8 ; 
Ps.  xviii.  8;  subject — its  waves. — Can  do  no¬ 
thing.  Comp.  iii.  6;  xx.  11 ;  Isai.  xvi.  12 ;  Job 
xxxi.  28 


Ver.  28.  Bnt  this  people  .  .  .  are  gone. 

How  can  a  people  be  impelled  by  the  greatness 
of  God's  works  to  fear  Him,  who  are  not  moved 
to  such  fear  by  His  goodness?  He  whom  the 
love  of  God  wins  not,  is  not  won  by  His  omnipo¬ 
tence,  for  the  former  is  the  stronger.  The  con¬ 
nection  is  therefore  this,  that  vers.  28  and  24  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  element  of  their  unfaithful  dispo¬ 
sition,  which  hAS  at  the  same  time  a  causal  re¬ 
lation  to  that  which  was  previously  mentioned  in 

vers.  21,  22.  The  Vau  in  0^71  is  adversative:  I 
ask,  Will  ye  still  not  fearf  but  to  this  question  I 
can  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer,  because  this 
people  is  both  apostate  and  rebellion*. — 
These  last  named  predicates  are  stronger  than 
those  in  ver.  21,  for  those  were  negative,  while 
these  are  positive.  They  are  not  only  insensible 
and  dull,  but  positively  hostile.  They  can  not— 
and  what  is  worse — they  will  not.  There  is  no 
occasion  in  the  text  to  take  and  are  gone  as 
forming  a  climax  (comp.  Judges  iv.  24;  Gen.  iii. 
8).  It  rather  corresponds  to  have  revolted  as 
its  positive  side:  they  break  loose  from  the  Lord 
and  go  away  into  the  unmeasured  distance,  whi¬ 
thersoever  their  heart  impels  them. 

Ver.  24.  And  aay  not  in  their  hearts ...  as 
harvest-tide. — We  will  fear  [Let  us  fear— 
Henderson]  corresponds  to  the  not  fear  me, 
ver.  22 :  neither  the  grandeur  nor  the  kindness 
of  God’s  works  move  them  to  fear  Jehovah. — The 
rain  is  an  emblem  of  blessing.  Comp.  iii.  8. — 
DC7J  is  the  general  term,  as  we  may  perceive  from 
Lev!  xxvi.  4  (DJnj?3  DTDtfl  WJJ1).  The  double 
Vau  before  TOP  (early  rain,  October  to  Decem¬ 
ber)  and  WlpSo  (the  latter  rain,  in  the  spring, 
before  the  harvest)  is  disjunctive=*/ — et.  Comp. 
Naeqelsb.  Or.  $  110,  8.  The  Masoretes,  not 
understanding  this,  would  strike  out  the  first 
Vau,  but  unnecessarily. —  Secureth.  The  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  year  depends  on  the  regularity  of 
the  rainy  seasons.  Comp.  Deut.  xi.  14  ;  1  Sam. 
xii.  17,  18:  Raumeb,  Paldst.  4  Aufl.  S.  90— [Fuf. 
Lightfoot,  XII.  p.  71]. — The  weeks  as  har¬ 
vest-tide  are  the  seven  weeks  of  harvest  from 
Easter  to  Whitsuntide  [Passover  to  Pentecost] 

iExod.  xxiii.  16;  xxxiv.  22;  Numb,  xxviii.  26; 
)eut.  xvi.  9,  10, 16).  They  are  called  thus  be¬ 
cause  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  (princi¬ 
pal)  harvest  was  determined  by  the  two  festivals 
as  by  fixed  boundary -lines.  The  "VS  j3  PlpP 

(harvest- tide)  correspond  to  the  oSty  pH 
(everlasting  barrier),  ver.  22. 


6.  Infidelity  as  deceit  and  violence. 
V.  25-29. 

25  Your  transgressions  hindered  such  things, 

Your  sins  withheld  the  good  from  you. 

26  For  godless  [men]  are  found  among  my  people ; 

They  lurk,  like  fowlers  crouch ; 
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They  set  traps,  they  catch  men. 

27  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds 

So  are  their  houses  full  of  unrighteous  wealth. 

Therefrom  they  are  become  great  and  rich. 

28  They  are  fat,  they  shine,  they  overflow  with  iniquities : 

Injustice  they  settle  not  the  affairs  of  the  orphan,  and  prosecute  them; 
And  the  rights  of  the  poor  they  procure  not 

29  Should  I  not  punish  such,  saith  Jehovah, 

Should  not  my  soul  avenge  itself  on  a  nation  like  this  ? 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  25  is  closely  connected  with  the  previous 
strophe,  but  in  suoh  wise  that  it  evidently  does 
not  belong  to  it,  but  conducts  to  a  new  passage. 
It  involves  in  a  certain  measure  a  contradiction 
to  the  preceding.  While  in  ver.  24  it  was  de¬ 
clared  :  they  say  not ,  let  us  fear  the  Lord ,  who 
gives  ns  rain,  etc.,  it  is  here  said  that  Jehovah 
had  not  given  them  rain  because  of  the  sins  of  the 
people.  And  these  sins  are  now  so  specified  in 
what  follows,  that  we  see  the  prophet  would  con¬ 
firm  by  new  facts  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
section  that  HUON  has  departed  from  Israel. 
Moreover  the  end  here  reverts  to  the  beginning. 
For  when  he  here  speaks  of  the  ruling  of  the 
and  of  the  unrighteousness  of  those  in 
power  it  is  evident  that  the  phraso  ••  any  one 
doing  right  or  seeking  truth,"  in  ver.  1,  is  ho¬ 
vering  before  his  mind.  Ver.  29  shows  by  its 
identity  with  wer.  9,  that  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  strophe,  And  thus  in  its  structure  this  strophe 
entirely  resembles  that  in  vers.  7-9,  which  like¬ 
wise  begins  and  ends  with  a  reference  to  the  di¬ 
vine  judgment. 

Ver.  25.  Your  transgressions  .  .  .  from 
you.  Comp.  iii.  3;  iv.  18.  When  the  prophet 
here,  as  in  iii.  8,  refers  to  the  withholding  of  the 
rain  as  past,  he  certainly  had  definite  facts  in 
view  (e.  g.9  1  Kings  xvii. ;  Am.  iv.  Bqq.)  and 
would  intimate  that  the  Lord  not  merely  will 
punish,  but  already  has  punished,  by  which  a 
guarantee  is  afforded  of  the  infliction  of  the  ex¬ 
pected  judgment. 

Yer.  26.  For  godless  men  are  found  .  .  . 


they  catoh  men.  is  to  be  regarded  ai 

impersonal :  it  is  lurked.  Comp.  Naeoblbb.  Gr., 
3 101,  2. —  *]EO.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Qr.t 

3  95,  2.  [Green’s  Gr.,  {  189,  2.— S.  R.  A.] 
(H31D  Prov.  x.  25). —  JVntfD,  destroyer  ge¬ 

nerally  (Exod.  xii.  13;  Ezek.  xxi.  36),  here  spe¬ 
cially,  on  account  of  destructive  snares. 

Yer.  27.  As  a  cage  is  full  of  birds  .  .  .  be¬ 
come  great  and  rich.  HOID  is  evidently  the 
antithesis  of  D110K.  At  the  same  time  the 

T  v: 

word  is  to  be  taken  as  ahslr.  pro  concr.=res  frauds 
parts*,  as  Ps.  cv.  4;  Eccles.  ii.  19;  comp. 
Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  J  69,  1.  From  riches  gained  by 
deceit  is  developed  violent  injustice. 

Vers.  28  and  29.  They  are  fat .  .  .  nation 
like  this.  Being  fat  is  not  all :  luxury  pro¬ 
duces  lust,  it  runs  over  like  a  seething  pot,  and 
that  with  iniquities  [matters  of  wickedness: 
Henderson]  involving  the  ideas  of  res 

and  verbum)  which  are  afterwards  enumerated, 
is  construed  as  a  verb  of  fulness  with  the 

accusative,  like  ^Sn,  Joel  iv.  18.  Comp.  Nae¬ 
oelsb.  Gr.,  3  69,  2,  a.  —  They  settle  not. 
Comp.  Ps.  x.  18;  xliii.  2;  Gen.  xxx.  6;  Jer. 
xxii.  16. — and  prosecute  them,  might  certain¬ 
ly  be  rendered  grammatically=/Aal  they  prosper 
[Hender80n].  But  then  the  plural  is  strange 
and  the  sense  is  flat.  Therefore  it  is  better  to 
regard  it  as  the  positive  side  of  settle  not  = 
and  they  carry  them  through. — Ver.  29,  comp, 
ver.  9. 


6.  Comprehensive  conclusion* 

Y.  80,  81. 

30  Fear  and  horror  have  happened  in  the  land ; 

31  The  prophets  prophesy  falsely, 

And  the  priests  rule  by  their  hand,1 
And  my  people  love  to  have  it  so: 

But  what  will  they  do  when  the  end  of  the  song  comes? 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  31. — [“The  LXX  and  the  Vulgate  have  ‘And  the  priests  here  applauded  with  their  own  hands,*  And  the  Targvm 
‘And  the  prieeta  have  blessed  their  hands/  Both  mean  the  same  thing  (?]  though  the  words  are  different ;  and  Blayney  [and 
Boothroyd]  gives  the  same  meaning.  ‘And  the  priests  have  concurred  with  them/  Horsley  says  the  words  literaily  are 
'And  the  priests  go  down  according  to  their  hands that  is,  he  adds,  ‘  the  priests  go  which  way  their  hands  permit,  t.  «., 
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the  priests  are  directed  by  them.’— When  followed  by  Sj?  as  here,  the  preposition  never  means  according  to,  as  Hoasut 
renders  it,  but  ever,  upon,  toward  or  against,  and  mostly  *  upon.’  Bee  Ex.  ix.  9 ;  Numb.  iv.  9 ;  Ps.  vii.  10 ;  Ixxii.  «.  ILm- 
fore  tbe  literal  rendering  is  this.  ‘And  the  priests  have  descended  upon  their  hands.’  An  idiomatic  expression,  which 
seems  to  mean,  that  the  priests  assisted  the  prophets,  according  to  what  is  expressed  by  the  Taraum,  tic.  Note  by  Eiur.ed 
of  Calvin,  1.  p.  309. — S.  E.  A.J  3  ^ 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  verses  express  the  result  of  the  exami¬ 
nation  instituted  by  the  prophet  into  the  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  viz.,  that  it  was  horribly 
bad  in  all  ranks  of  life.  While  ver.  80  has  re¬ 
ference  to  the  entire  section,  ver.  81  refers  espe¬ 
cially  to  vers.  4  and  6. 

Ver.  80.  Pear ...  in  the  land. — Fear.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  37 ;  2  Kings  xxii.  19;  Jer.  xix.  8; 
xxv.  9,  etc. — horror,  a  horrible  thing,  xxiii.  14. 
Comp,  xviii.  13;  Hos.  vi.  10. 

Ver.  31.  The  prophets  .  .  .  when  the  end 
of  the  song  comes.  The  prophets  are  first 
mentioned  as  the  medium  of  all  knowledge  which 
determines  to  action.  Comp.  xx.  6 ;  xxix.  9. 
The  priests  ought  to  have  been  a  corrective  to 
the  misleading  of  the  prophets,  comp.  Mai.  ii.  7 ; 
Ezek.  vii.  26.  Instead  of  this  they  made  profit 
by  them. — or  apart  from  its  local 

signification,  isa  priestly  terminus  technicus ,  which 
means  ad  latus  =  under  inspection,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  (1  Chron.  vi.  16;  xxv.  2,  3,  6 ;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  15,  17;  xxiii.  18;  xxix.  27;  Ezr.  iii.  10). 
So  here.  For  an  instance  of  such  corrupting  in¬ 
fluence  exercised  by  the  prophets  on  the  priests, 
see  Jer.  xxix.  24-32. — The  corruption  of  the 
priests  and  prophets  Bhould  in  the  last  instance 
be  rebuked  by  tbe  sound  sense  of  the  people. 
But  no.  The  people  love  to  have  it  so.  They  do 
not  cause  a  reaction  but  co-operate. — When 
the  end  of  the  song  oomea,  or  in  reference 
to  its  end.  The  fem.  suff.  must  be  regarded  as 
mental  (ver.  20,  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr .,  $  60,  6  b) 
and  to  be  referred  in  general  to  the  totality  of  the 
condition  described  by  the  prophet.  The  sense 
is  :  What  will  you  do  when  the  present  condition 
enters  upon  its  last  stage  of  development,  or  as 
we  say,  when  the  end  of  the  song  comes  ?  Comp. 
Isai.  x.  3 ;  Hos.  ix.  6.  [Lightfoot,  XII.  p.  560. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  44  The  wicked  world  has  in  the 
pious  and  believing  a  noble  treasure  and  defence” 
(Gen.  xviii.  32);  Lange. — Even  Zoar  is  pre¬ 
served  for  the  sake  of  Lot,  (Gen.  xix.  20sqq.) — 
Comp.  Isai.  xxxvii.  35. — Ghislerus  reminds  us 
of  a  story  which  Pliny  relates  (vol.  xxxv.  cap. 
10)  of  King  Demetrius,  who  retired  from  the  city 
of  Rhodium,  because  he  could  not  take  it  on  its 
only  accessible  side  without  destroying  some  ce¬ 
lebrated  paintings  of  Protogenes. 

2.  Zinzendorf  here  relates  ( S .  198)  a  story 
of  M.  Joh.  Christoph  Schwedler,  ob.  1730. 
“  Once  when  in  the  church  at  Wiese  (Silesia) 
they  were  singing  before  the  communion  4 1  will 
say  to  thee  Farewell,’  at  the  words  4  Thy  sinful, 
wicked  living,  pleases  me  not  at  all,’  such  an 
Elias-like  zeal  seized  upon  him,  that  raising  his 
voice  above  the  organ  and  the  choral  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  voices,  he  cried  out  in  tones  of  thunder, 

« For  God’ 8  sake  what  are  you  singing?  Whati 


does  not  please  you?  The  Lord  Jesus  does  not 
please  you.  To  him  ye  must  say  :  Thou  pleased 
us  not,  then  you  would  speak  the  truth  ;  but  you 
do  say,  the  world.’ — When  now  all,  convicted  by 
their  consciences,  sat  there  in  grief  and  tears, 
and  few  knew  how  this  happened  to  them,  he 
said:  4  Now,  if  it  be  thus  as  it  should  be,  let  him 
to  whomsoever  your  sinful  life  has  become  of¬ 
fensive,  confess  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,’ 
whereupon  this  verse  was  wept  rather  than 
sung.” 

3.  On  ver.  8.  Origen  says  in  his  sixth  homily, 
of  which  the  text  is  Jer.  v.  8-6,  44  If  now  thou 
wilt  that  the  beams  of  God’s  eye  rest  upon  thee, 
embrace  the  virtues.  So  will  it  be  with  thee  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  4  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  look  for 
faith.’  Aud  if  thou  art  such  an  one  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Lord  shine  upon  thee,  then  wilt  thoa 
say,  4  the  light  of  thy  countenance  rose  upon  us, 
0  Lord,’  Ps.  iv.  7.” — 44  He  asks  for  returns  and 
that  too  in  cash.  This  is  the  fund  to  which  he 
applies  and  on  whioh  he  depends.  Words  are  of 
no  value  to  him.  But  justthis  is  the  complaint: 
Faith  is  rare  among  the  children  of  men  (Ps. 
xii.  2) ;  *  it  is  not  every  man’s  possession,’  ae  it 
is  there  said.  In  these  days  preachers  might  ex¬ 
claim  with  Isaiah:  who  believes?  (Isai.  liii.  1). 
And  Abraham  pleads  with  the  Lord  for  Sodom  on 
condition  of  five  righteous  persons  being  found 
in  it  (Geu.  xviii).”  Zinzendorf. — “  Ecce  where 
desuper  et  flagella  non  desunt ,  et  trepidatio  nulls , 
nulla  formido  est.  Quid  si  non  interceded  relui 
humanis  vel  ista  censura  ?”  Cyprian,  ad  Dtmetm - 
num. — 44 Haud  grave  est  plagis  ajjici ,  sed  plaga  me- 
liorem  non fieri gravissimum  est.”  Gregor.  N'azianz. 

4.  On  vers.  4  and  6.  44  A  preacher  bus  no  more 
miserable  and  ignorant  hearers  than  the  respec¬ 
table.  While  they  are  spelling  their  way  back 
to  the  cross,  and  are  getting  so  far  as  to'  know 
how  to  learn  that  we  are  saved  alone  by  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  till  we  get  them  so  far 
as  to  understand  that  the  command  of  the  New 
Test,  is  to  believe,  and  all  that  morality  can  lug 
about  for  eighty  years  is  gone  with  a  word :  Son, 
be  of  good  courage,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee,— 
the  ignorant  would  have  been  able  to  do  it  thrice. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  a  teacher  greatly 
deceives  himself,  if  he  seeks  among  the  respecta¬ 
ble  that  comfort  in  his  office,  which  he  does  not 
meet  with  among  the  oommon  people.”  Zinzef- 
dorf,  S,  12,  18.  Comp.  S.  65,  66 ;  1  Cor.  i. 
26,  27. 

5.  On  ver.  18.  44  Yes,  the  prophets  are  gossips. 
How  does  this  sound  and  whence  comes  the  say¬ 
ing  ?  It  sounds  somewhat  distinguished,  and  a 
teacher  may  draw  it  upon  himself.  Almost  tbe 
whole  body  has  incurred  this,  that  they  are  reck¬ 
oned  with  afterwards,  and  because  after  their 
discourse  oue  has  been  able  to  do  away  with  it  by 
head  work,  he  has  finally  come  to  the  conclusion: 
the  pastors  are  gossips ;  and  the  precious  trea¬ 
sure  of  the  public  testimony  is  much  calumni¬ 
ated.  Whoever  is  grieved  on  account  of  the 
teachers,  let  him  refleot  that  this  arises  not  so 
much  from  the  fault  of  the  hearers  as  of  tho 
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teachers.  I  will  assure  him :  As  soon  as  the 
words  of  the  Lord  become  fire  in  his  mouth,  the 
hearers  become  wood,  and  critioism  is  at  an  end, 
and  feeling  comes  and  savor  comes,  be  it  unto 
life  or  unto  death.  From  that  time  the  preacher 
is  in  earnest,  and  laughter  is  forbidden  by  the 
hearers  themselves.”  Zinzendorf,  S.  13,  14. 

6.  On  ver.  15  sqq.  “  The  prophet  takes  his  di¬ 
rection  from  God’s  unchangeable  oalendar,  as  it 
was  composed  by  Moses :  Deut.  xxviii.  49. 
Tnerefore  he  could  well  prognosticate  how  it 
would  terminate  with  his  disobedient  people.  It 
is  of  use,  that  we  diligently  peruse  such  an  ever- 
enduring  calendar,  and  ever  have  it  before  our 
eyes.  For  it  is  more  certain  than  all  other  prog¬ 
nostications  can  be.”  Cramer. 

7.  On  vers.  21,  22.  “Hear,  ye  mad  people ,  that 
hove  no  understanding !  Will  ye  not  fear  ms  t 
This  is  a  glorious  discovery  of  the  omnipotence 
and  majesty  of  God.  If,  however,  men  see  one, 
they  see  all ;  but  they  have  no  ears  to  hear  until 
the  whole  is  changed.  But  that  men  are  so  se¬ 
cure  and  think  not  of  Him  who  allows  them  to 
live  so  securely,  this  is  indeed  an  insane  busi¬ 
ness.”  ZlNZENDORF,  S.  202. 

8.  On  ver.  24.  44  O  man,  as  often  as  thou  put- 
test  bread  into  thy  mouth,  reflect,  that  God  by 
this  means  of  nourishment  would  bring  thee  to 
Himself.  Cling  not  also  to  carnal  bread,  but  let 
thy  immortal  soul  be  satisfied  by  God.”  Starke. 

9.  [On  ver.  25.  14  This  passage  is  worthy  of 
special  note :  for  God’s  paternal  favor  does  not 
so  continually  shine  forth  in  our  daily  sustenance, 
but  that  many  clouds  intercept  our  view.  Hence 
it  is,  that  ungodly  men  think  that  the  years  are 
now  barren,  and  then  fruitful  through  mere 
chance.  We  indeed  see  nothing  so  regulated  in 
every  respect  in  the  world,  that  the  goodness  of 
God  can  be  seen  without  clouds  and  obstructions: 
but  we  do  not  consider  whence  this  confusion  pro¬ 
ceeds,  even  because  we  obstruct  God’s  access  to 
us.  so  that  His  beneficence  does  not  reach  us. 
We  throw  heaven  and  earth  into  confusion  by  our 
sins.  For  were  we  in  right  order  as  to  our  obe¬ 
dience  to  God,  doubtless  all  the  elements  would 
be  conformable,  and  we  should  thus  observe  in 
the  world  an  angelic  harmony.  But  as  our  lusts 
tumultuate  against  God,  as  we  stir  up  war  daily, 
and  provoke  Him  by  our  pride,  perverseness  nnd 
obstinacy,  it  must  needs  be  that  all  things,  above 
and  below,  should  be  in  disorder,  that  the  hea¬ 
vens  should  at  one  time  appear  cloudy,  and  that 
continuous  rains  should  at  another  time  destroy 
the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  that  nothing  should 
be  unmixed  and  unstained  in  the  world.  This 
confusion  then,  in  all  the  elements,  is  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  our  sins:  And  this  is  what  is  meant  by 
the  prophet.  Though  indeed  the  reproof  was 
then  addressed  to  the  Jews,  we  may  yet  gather 
hence  a  lesson  of  general  instruction.”  Calvin. 
-S.  R.  A.] 

10.  On  ver.  28.  Zinzendorf  remarks  on  the 
words  “and  they  prosper”  that  the  chief  cause 
of  the  condemnation  of  the  rich  man  (Luke  vi. 
19  sqq.)  was  that  he  was  prospered  in  all  things 
in  this  world.  He  consequently  received  his 
good  things  in  this  life  and  fared  sumptuously 
every  day.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  35;  Luke  vi.  25; 
Jaa.  v.  1  sqq. 

11.  On  ver.  28.  “  It  would  be  better  for  one 


to  have  the  Turkish  emperor  with  all  his  army 
for  an  enemy  than  a  poor  widow  with  her  father¬ 
less  orphans.  For  the  widow’s  tears  are  water 
which  rises  above  all  the  mountains  and  then  falls 
again  and  washes  away  all  her  enemies  into 
hell.”  Luther.  Comp.  Wisd.  xxxv.  18-21. 

12.  On  ver.  31.  “My  people  like  it  so.  Like 
sought,  like  found.  The  people  wish  to  have 
false  preachers  and  get  them,  and  a  blind  man 
leads  the  blind  until  both  fall  into  the  ditch, 
Luke  vi.  39.”  Cramer. — 44 How  will  it  be  at 
last?  We  finally  become  as  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
order  as  disorderly  people,  and  the  more  every¬ 
thing  goes  to  ruin,  the  less  concerned  are  we. 
There  is,  perhaps,  however,  still  an  uncompro¬ 
mising  servant  or  old  friend  of  our  Father,  who 
is  constantly  repeating  the  little  word  to  us : 
How  will  it  be  ?  How  will  it  end  at  last  ?  This 
is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  teacher,  and  nobody 
likes  to  hear  him.”  Zinzendorf,  S.  203. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  8.  Lord,  thine  eyes  look  for 

faith.  Why  does  God  impose  faith  as  the  only 
condition  of  salvation  ?  1.  Because  faith  gives 

the  greatest  glory  to  God.  2.  Because  it  is  at  the 
same  time  the  easiest  and  most  difficult  exercise 
of  the  human  heart.  For  (a)  to  believe,  t.  «.,  to 
accept  God’s  grace  as  s  free  gift,  every  one  is, 
and  must  be,  able  to  do.  (6)  He  who  can  do  it, 
has  vanquished  himself  at  the  one  point  and 
won  all.  / 

2.  [On  ver.  4.  “All  Bin  proceeds  from  some 
misapprehension  of  God.  (1)  Skeptical  humor 
as  to  God’s  particular  Providence,  and  inspection 
over  all  events.  (2)  Disbelief  that  He  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  moral  good  or  evil  actions  of 
men.  (3)  Abuse  of  the  doctrine  of  God’s  fore- 
ordination,  and  £4)  of  His  mercy.  But  (1)  God’s 
mercy  will  not  interfere  with  His  justice.  (2) 
The  execution  will  be  no  less  severe  than  the 
threatening.  (3)  God  will  not  accept  less  than 
He  requires  in  the  Gospel.”  Dr.  S.  Clarke. — 
S.  R.  A.] 

3.  On  ver.  11.  Obstinate  unbelief.  1.  Its  na¬ 
ture  :  it  denies  God  and  therefore  despises  (a) 
God’s  word,  ( b )  those  who  proclaim  it.  2.  Its 
punishment:  the  tables  are  turned;  (a)  the  unbe¬ 
liever,  before  fire,  now  becomes  wood,  (5)  the 
word  of  God,  before  regarded  as  wood,  becomes 
fire. 

4.  On  ver.  19.  Why  doth  the  Lord  oar  God 
all  these  things  to  us  ?  Three  answers  to  this 
one  question  :  1.  John  xiii.  7,  What  1  do,  thou 
knowest  not  now,  etc.  2.  Matth.  xx.  15,  Is  it  not 
lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will?  etc.  8.  James  i. 
12.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation, 
etc.  Floret,  1863. 

5.  On  vers.  21,  24.  Of  the  fear  of  God.  1. 
Motives  from  without,  (a)  God’s  displays  of 
power,  (6)  His  displays  of  grace.  2.  Inner  con¬ 
ditions:  (a)  That  we  open  our  eyes  and  ears,  (6) 
that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  impelled  by  that 
which  we  see  and  hear. 

6.  On  ver.  24.  (Harvest  [Thanksgiving]  ser¬ 
mon).  The  harvest-blessing:  1.  From  whom  it 
comes.  2.  To  whom  it  leads. 

7.  On  ver.  24.  It  is  the  Lord  who  faithfully 
guards  the  harvest  forces.  This  truth  calls  for 
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1.  humility  and  trust  in  the  sowing  of  earthly 
seed;  2.  confidence  in  working  in  this  world; 
3.  hope  in  the  interment  of  bodies  in  the  earth. 
V.  d.  Trenk,  Gesete  und  Zeugnisa  (Law  and  Tes¬ 
timony),  Apr.  I860,  S.  226. 

8.  On  ver.  24.  The  call  which  the  present  year's 
harvest  makes  on  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is.  Fear 
the  Lord.  For  1,  without  Him  all  labor  and  toil 
is  in  vain ;  2.  He  does  not  allow  Himself  to  be  in¬ 


terfered  with  in  His  government;  8.  He  gites 
and  blesses  without  respect  to  our  deserts  and  in 
spite  of  our  sins.  Floret,  1863. 

9.  On  vers.  30  and  81.  A  cry  of  warning  in  ape- 
riod  of  universal  apostasy.  1.  The  condition  of 
the  people  is  shocking  and  abominable,  for  (a)  the 
leaders  of  the  people  misguide  them,  [b)  the  peo¬ 
ple  wish  to  be  misled.  2.  The  consequences  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  guilt  (comp.  vers.  25,  14  sqq.,  6). 


III.  Recapitulation,  consisting  of  a  combination  of  the  points  already  presented: 
the  call  to  return,  announcement  of  punishment  and  its  reasons. 

(Chap.  VI.  1-26). 

1.  Exhortation  to  flat  from  Jerusalem. 


VI.  1-8. 

1  Flee,  ye  children  of  Benjamin,  out  of  Jerusalem, 

And  in  Blow  (Tekoa)  blow  the  trumpet, 

And  over  the  vineyard  (Beth-hakkerem)  erect  the  signal,1 
For  calamity  threatens  from  the  north  and  great  ruin. 

2  Thou  art  like  the  meadow,  the  tenderly  cared  for, 

O  daughter  of  Zion. 

3  Against  her  shall  come  shepherds  and  their  flocks 
And  pitch  their  tents  against  her  round  about, 

And  depasture  each  his  spot 

4  Sanctify  war  against  her ! 

“Arise,  let  us  go  up  at  noon ! 

Wo  to  us,  for  the  day  has  turned, 

For  the  shadows  of  evening  are  lengthening. 

5  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  in  the  night 
And  destroy  her  palaces !” 

6  For  thus  saith  Jenovah  Zebaoth, 

Fell  her  trees,8  and  raise  a  rampart4  against  Jerusalem ! 

She  is  the  city  of  which  it  is  ascertained 
That  nothing  but  rude  violence  is  found  in  her. 

7  As  a  spring5  poureth  forth  its  waters 
So  she  poureth  forth  her  wickedness. 

Injustice  and  desolation  are  heard  of  in  her, 

Sickness  and  wounds  are  continually  before  me. 

8  Be  warned,  O  Jerusalem,  lest  my  soul  be  forced  from  thee, 

Lest  I  make  thee  desolate,  a  laud  uninhabited. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  1.— {“  It  is  singular  that  the  Sept,  render  this  in  ch.  iv.  6,  ‘  Haste  ye,’  and  here  ‘Be  ye  strong.*  The  TbiywHJ®; 
dors  it  ‘  migrate  ’  or,  remove  ye.  The  idea  of  assembling  it  never  has. — Whore  Blayney  got  the  phrase,  ‘  Retire  in  a  body 
it  is  difficult  to  say.’*  Ed.  of  Calvin.— S.  R.  A.l 

*  Ter.  1. — [“  The  word  has  no  connection  With  *  fire,’  as  mentioned  in  our  version,  which  has  been  derived  from  the  Ksb* 
bins.  Blayney’s  rendering  is  4  light  up  a  fire — beacon,’  but  the  words  admit  of  no  such  meaning.”  Bd.  of  Caltui. — 8.  R- 

*  Ver.  6. — HVJ?  i*  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  fern,  collective  form  (comp,  nil)  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  bat  H  " 

the  suffix  without  mappik,  as  frequently  (Exod.  ix.  18 ;  Num.  xv.  28 ;  Ps.  xlviii.  14 ;  Ew.  }  247,  d ;  Olsh.  {  40,  c ;  Nabob®* 
|  44,  4,  Anm.)  The  LXX.  Vulg.  Syr.  And  several  Codd.  in  De  Rossi  also  express  the  suffix. 

*  Ver.  6. — TlSSb  TJDCJ  1*  the  standing  mode  of  expression,  so  much  so  that  nV?D  occnrs  only  In  this  connection,  2 
Sam.  xx.  15 ;  2  KLxix.  32:  Isai.  xxxvii.  33;  Esek.  iv.  2;  xvil.  17 ;  xxi.  27 ;  xxvi.  8;  Dan.  xi.  15. 

*  Ver.  7.— It  is  probable  that  here  stands  for  "MG,  as  tho  Masoretes  suppose  to  have  happened,  vice  vena,  in  2  8s® 
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Mill.  15, 16, 20.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  fern,  suffix  in  H'D'O-  For  113,  pit  is  masc.,  while  is  fern.  This  change  of 

T  v 

gender  between  the  nonn  and  the  suffix  is  probably  also  the  ground  of  the  Keri  V3.  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  On 


the  construction  comp.  v.  16,  and  Nasouss.  Orn  $  95,  2. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

That  yers.  1-8  form  a  strophe  is  seen  partly 
from  their  close  connection  (ver.  6  traces  the  un¬ 
dertaking  of  the  besiegers  to  a  divine  command), 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  eight  verses  con¬ 
tain  the  complete  cycle  of  the  fundamental 
thought  of  the  prophet,  announcement  of  judg¬ 
ment,  statement  of  reasons  (vers.  6  and  7)  and  call 
to  reform  (ver.  8).  At  the  same  time  however  a 
climax  is  evident  on  a  comparison  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  context.  For  the  prophet  here  sees  the 
jadgment  upon  Jerusalem  so  near  its  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  he  already  earnestly  admonishes  to 
flight  those  who  live  to  the  south  of  this  city. 

Ver.  1.  Flee,  ye  children  of  Benjamin  .  . 
great  ruin. — Flee,  comp.  iv.  6.  —  Children  I 

Mof  Benjamin  is  explained  without  doubt 
circumstance  that  Benjaminites  formed  a 
part  (probably  the  principal  part.  Comp.  Graf, 
Winer,  R  W.  B .,  s.  v.t  Jerusalem)  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  original 
settlement  of  boundaries  (Josh.  xv.  8;  xviii.  16) 
Jerusalem  belonged  entirely  to  Benjamin.  But 
even  before  David's  time  it  was  inhabited  by  Ju¬ 
deans  (Josh.  xv.  63)  and  Benjaminites  (Judg.  i. 
21).  Since  David’s  time,  being  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  it  also  belonged  to  the  whole 
people  (comp.  Raumkr,  Pal'dst.  S.  339)  and 
doubtless  had  inhabitants  from  all  the  tribes, 
which  would  not  however  exclude  Judeans  and 
Benjaminites  from  forming  the  bulk  of  the  po¬ 
pulation.  Jeremiah’s  mentioning  only  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (i.  1). — From 
[from  the  midst]  is  an  antithesis  to  towards 
Zion,  iv.  6.  While  there  they  were  called  upon 
to  flee  to  Jerusalem,  where  at  first  they  would 
find  safety,  now  they  are  exhorted  to  flee  from 
Jerusalem.  — Jglpri  (to  blow,  blow,  Germ.  stossen, 
Stos s.  Comp,  the  place  named  Stoss  in  Appen- 
zell,  Switz.)  is  mentioned  partly  for  the  sake  of 
the  paronomasia  and  partly  because  it  is  a  pro¬ 
minent  point  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem ;  for  after 
the  capital,  the  bulwark  of  the  South,  has  fallen, 
this  also  is  threatened  and  must  think  of  flight. 
Tekoa  lay  9  to  12  m.  p.  south  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  mentioned  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2 ;  Am.  i.  1,  etc. 
Jerome  says  on  this  passage,  “  Thecuam  quoque 
viculum  esse  in  monte  situm,  et  12  millibus  ab  Hiero- 
solymi*  separatum  quotidie  oculis  cernimus.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Robinson  (II.  406)  [Thomson,  The j 
Land  and  the  Book%  II  p.  424]  the  place  is  still  j 
called  Tekua,  and  is  situated  on  a  mountain  co-  ! 
vered  with  ruins. — For  a  similar  paronomasia  ■ 
VuL  Mic.  i.  lOsqq. — D])3n”JV3  is  mentioned) 
only  here  and  in  Neh.  iii.  14.  Jerome  testifies  j 
that  it  was  a  considerable  elevation,  near  tq  Te-  j 
koa. — According  to  Pocockb  it  is  the  Frank  I 
mountain,  “an  insulated,  lofty  cone.”  Comp.  \ 
Raumer,  Paldst .,  S.  223.  [Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  | 
IL,  pp.  174,  182-184.  Ritter,  Qeog.  III.,  p.  | 
96. — 8.  R.  A.]  nttfefO  from  its  radical  meaning  j 


|  of  elatio  obtains  a  variety  of  derivative  significa¬ 
tions.  See  the  Lexicons.  Here  as  in  Judg.  xx. 
88,  40,  it  denotes  the  sign  raised  high  aloft,  (else¬ 
where  DJ). — For  calamity,  comp.  iv.  6. 

Ver.  2.  Thou  art  like  the  meadow  .  .  . 
daughter  of  Ziou.  The  passage  is  difficult, 
and  has  been  very  variously  explained,  nil  is 
taken  in  the  sense  of  “meadow  ”  (Luther,  Neu¬ 
mann)  ;  habitatrix  (Venema)  ;  shepherdess  (Seb. 
Schmidt).  Most  commentators  render  it  = 
71110  (Song  of  Sol.  ii.  14;  iv.  8;  vi.  3)  pulchra , 
formosa.  from  delicate  vixit  (Pual 

here  only)  is  without  doubt  =  delicate  habita , 
which  is  always  well  cared  for,  spared,  never 
roughly  handled,  comp.  rUJjfn  Deut.  xxviii.  66; 
Isai.  xlvii.  1. — 'JVDT  1.  assimilavi  (Vulg.,  Kim- 
chi,  Abarb.,  Pagn.,  Trsmsll.,  Piscator,  etc.); 
2.  similis  facta  es  (Syr.);  8.  similis  sum  (Seb. 
Schmidt);  4 .  periisti  mihi  (Venema);  6.  as  fair 
and  luxurious  have  I  imagined  the  daughter  of 
Zion  (derived  from  the  meaning  “  to  compare,” 
comp.  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  17  ;  viii.  14;  Fuerst)  ;  6. 
the  fair  and  luxurious — I  mean  the  daughter  of 
Zion — to  her  come,  etc.  (Ewald,  Meier)  ;  7.  I 
make  still  (Neumann),  exterminate  (so  most  re¬ 
cent  commentators).  The  connection  requires 
without  doubt  the  meaning  of  gay,  well-tended 
and  well-preserved  meadow.  For  after,  in  ver. 
1,  a  grievous  calamity  in  general  is  set  in  imme¬ 
diate  prospect  before  Jerusalem,  we  see  from  ver. 
3  more  particularly  that  this  calamity  will  con¬ 
sist  in  a  visitation  of  rough  shepherds,  who  will 
ruthlessly  depasture  and  desolate  Jerusalem  with 
their  flocks.  In  contrast  with  its  later  condition, 
Jerusalem  before  its  desolation  can  be  repre¬ 
sented  under  no  more  suitable  figure  than  that 
of  a  meadow  well-preserved  and  tended  by  its 
owner  with  special  predilection.  710  designates 
not  only  a  visitation  generally,  but  also  a  pasto¬ 
ral  visitation  in  particular  ( caula  cum  paecuo , 
Fuerst),  as  is  clear  from  Job  viii.  6;  coll.  Zeph. 
ii.  6.  Comp.  711&0  Jer.  ix.  9;  xxiii.  10;  xxv. 
36.  7131  is  indisputably  =  similis  fuit  (Ps. 

lxxxix.  7;  cii.  7;  cxliv.  4,  etc.)  It  is  usually 
construed  with  (seethe  passages  cited)  or  with 
Sx  (Ezek.  xxxi.  8).  But  that  it  may  also  have 
the  subject  compared,  without  a  preposition,  in 
the  nominative  is  seen  from  Ezek.  xxxii.  2, 
where  it  reads  JY31J  D'U  T33,  1.  e.t  a  lion 
among  the  nations  art  thou  compared.  Comp. 
Isai.  xxxviii.  13.  The  meanings  of  Niphal  and 
Kal  intrans.  here,  as  frequently,  coincide.  The 
construction  is  explained  thus,  that  7101,  71013 
properly  signify:  to  be  as  a  comparison,  as  a 
thing  compared;  Egypt  is  (in  Ezek.  1.  c.)  com¬ 
pared;  i.  e. ,  by  way  of  comparison,  figuratively 
designates,  a  lion.  Israel  (in  this  passage)  is  as 
a  figure  or  comparison  a  meadow — '{VOl  I  take 
as  the  Syriac  did,  according  to  the  frequent 
usage  in  Jeremiah  (comp,  on  ii.  20)  as  2  Pers. 
Fern. — The  Masoretes  have  not  added  in  tde  Keri 
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tbo  regular  form  here  as  in  the  other  passages, 
which  may  be  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  took  'JVDI  as  the  1st  person.  The  ar¬ 
ticle  before  is  generio  as  in  iv.  25;  comp. 
Naboslsb.,  {  71,  4,  a. — 1  before  is  ep- 

exegetical  =  and  indeed,  comp.  Nakgelsb.  Gr., 
Jill,  la. 

Ver.  3.  Against  her  shall  come  shep¬ 
herds  .  .  .  each  his  spot.  The  enemies  are 
compared  with  shepherds,  who  break  in  with 
flocks  and  ruthlessly  depasture  and  tread  down. 
Comp.  Mio.  t.  4,  5. — And  pitch  their  tents, 
etc .,  comp.  i.  15. — T  side,  place,  spot.  Comp. 
Lev.  ii.  17;  Deut.  xxiii.  13;  Isai.  l?i.  5. 

Ver.  4.  Sanotify  war  against  her  .  .  the 
shadows  of  evening  are  lengthening. — 
Sanctify  as  in  Joel  iv.  9;  Mic.  iii.  5;  Zeph.  i. 
7 ;  Jer.  xxii.  7 ;  li.  27.  The  expression  refers 
to  the  solemn  ceremonies  attending  the  procla¬ 
mation  and  commencement  of  war.  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxi.  20  sqq. — This  and  the  following  are  calls 
made  from  the  midst  of  the*enemy. — The  expres¬ 
sions  exhibit  the  zeal  of  the  enemy  with  dramatio 
liveliness.  This  zeal  is  so  great  that  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  time  of  the  day  even  cannot  detain  them. 
At  noon,  when  the  heat  usually  compels  all  to 
rest  they  depart,  and  when  the  evening  comes 
they  deplore  it,  but  instead  of  going  to  rest,  pre¬ 
pare  at  once  for  the  assault. — Has  turned. 
Comp.  Ps.  xc.  9,  [all  our  days  turn  away]. 

Ver.  5.  Arise,  and  let  us  go  up  .  .  .  de¬ 
stroy  her  palaces.  HIjp'lK  is  translated  by 
Schnurrer  and  Ewald,  here  and  in  ix.  20,  by 
lofty  buildings ,  in  order  to  comprise  the  fortifica 
tions.  But  here,  as  frequently,  the  expression 
denotes  the  final  object,  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  destruction.  Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  27  ;  Am. 

1.  4. 

Ver.  6.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  found 
In  her.  The  besieging  of  Jerusalem  by  its  ene¬ 
mies  is  not  a  baseless,  vain  undertaking.  It  rests 
on  a  double,  solid  ground:  1.  Immediately  on  a 
divine  command  (L113) ;  2.  mediately  on  the  un¬ 
godliness  of  Israel,  which  provokes  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Jehovah  (VU1  pEfj?  to  ver.  7,  fin.) 
— Fell  her  trees  is  evidently  an  allusion  to  Deut. 
xx.  19,  2  »,  where  it  is  commanded  that  Israel 
when  they  besiege  a  city,  are  not  to  cut  down  all 
the  trees  for  the  purposes  of  the  siege  (walls  and 
machines. — Comp.  Winer,  R.  W.  B.,  and  Herzog 
Real’Enc.  Art.  Festungen).  Here  the  enemy  is 
commanded  to  do  the  exact  contrary.  Thus  it 
is  rendered  evident  how  savage  the  enemy  is  and 
what  Israel  has  to  expect.  The  latter  are  so  un¬ 
godly  that  the  enemy  is  excused  from  those  con¬ 
siderations  which  were  imposed  on  the  Israelites 
themselves  in  war.  If  this  passage  is  thus  based  on 
Deut.  xx.  19,  20,  we  are  then  justified  in  regarding 
HV#  4JVO  as  a  verbal  reminiscence. — The  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  is  construed  in  three  ways:  1.  Hsec 
til  a  urbs — punitur  quantaquanta  est—oppressio  in  ea  ; 

2.  hsec  ett  urbs  in  quam  animadvertitur , — tota  ilia 
opprrssio  in  ea  ;  3.  urbs  ista — rxploratum  esl ,  quod 
non  est  nisi  oppressio  in  ea. — Of  these  interpreta¬ 
tions  the  first  must  be  unconditionally  rejected, 

for  is  as  unnecessary  with  "Ipan,  a«  it  is 
necessary  to  what  follows.  The  second  is  the 


most  generally  adopted.  But  the  abrupt  IpSn 
is  flat ;  we  expect  a  stronger  word  and  the  im¬ 
perfect,  since  the  visitation  is  impending.  I 
therefore  prefer  the  third  interpretation,  adopted 
by  Abarbanel  and  Seb.  Schmidt.  Since 
=explorare  (comp.  Ps.  xvii.  V<8;  Jobvii.  18) 
"Jj5jpn  may  well  mean  ezploratum  est.  This  agrees 
excellently  with  what  follows :  that  their  inward 
part  is  full  of  thoughts  of  violence  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  they  well  forth  these  like  a  spring  its 
waters  ;  the  cry  t  hereof  is  heard,  the  effects  there¬ 
of  are  visible  (ver.  7).  Lev  it.  v.  23  also  evidently 
hovered  before  the  mind  of  the  prophet  Since 
there  only  besides  the  Hophal  occurs,  though 
with  another  meaning;  so  there  also  is  fouud 
the  idea  of  pBty.  For  the  restoration  is  there 
alluded  to  of  that  which  any  one  has  appropri¬ 
ated  by  violence  (pEty)  or  by  illegal  retention  of 
property  entrusted  to  him.  Though  the  thought 
in  general  is  a  very  different  one,  yet  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  this  passage  explains  (a)  why  the  pro¬ 
phet  here  designates  the  sin  of  Israel  as  pPJ? 
(5)  the  choice  of  the  singular  word  Ippn ;  also 
(c)  the  article  in  TJJH  is  satisfactorily  explained, 
if  the  prophet  refers  to  a  former  utterance. 
n3*)p3  p$y  nSp  is  a  confusio  duarum  construe- 
tionum,  pBty  nSi  and  n3"ip3  pEty. 

Ver.  7.  As  a  spring  ....  continually  be¬ 
fore  me. — The  Inf.  VpH  points  to  a  root 
from  which  besides  only  Ynj3  (2  Kingsxix.24; 
Isai.  xxxvii.  25).  The  following  rnpH  presup¬ 
poses  a  root  *Vlp,  from  which  no  verbal  form  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Old  Test.  Yet  by  virtue  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  verbs  and  it  not  rarely 
happens  that  the  same  word  derives  forms  from 
both  conjugations.  Comp.  Ewald,  {  114,  c.— 
The  interpretation  is  difficult  of  Tpn,  rnpn 
and  T13.  *Np  means:  to  dig  (2  Kings  xix.  24), 
but  means  (after  *^p,  rppD.  coldness, 
fresh),  to  be  cold,  fresh.  The  meaning  to  pour 
forth  therefore  seems  to  suit  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  of  these  two  roots.  Hence  after  the 
example  of  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  many  com¬ 
mentators  have  interpreted  the  passage  thus: 
‘•As  the  cisterns  keep  their  water  cool,  so  Jeru¬ 
salem  keeps  its  wickedness  constantly  fresh" 
(Graf).  This  rendering  seems  to  be  supported 
by  ^3  meaning  not  spring ,  but  pit ,  cistern.  I  can¬ 
not  nevertheless  regard  this  explanation  as  cor¬ 
rect;  for  1.  the  connection  is  opposed  to  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  explanation,  but  also  as  de  from 
this  are  heard  of  and  before  me  afterwards 
require  the  meaning  of  to  bring  forth ,  reveaL  2. 
Although  the  root  Up  in  the  single  passage 
where  it  occurs  has  the  meaning  to  dig ,  yet  even 
in  this  place  it  is  used  of  digging  for  water,  and 
must  include  a  reference  to  springing  water, 
while  the  only  noun  derived  from  it  is  "Np3* 
which  certainly  does  not  denote  a  pit  or  cistern, 
but  a  spring  or  fountain,  since,  as  it  is  generally 
used  only  in  a  poetic  and  figurative  sense  (comp. 

|  fountain  of  blood,  Levit.  xii.  7 ;  xx.  18 ;  fountain 
I  of  tears,  Jer.  viii.  23)  it  expresses  the  idea  of  a 
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spring  in  its  highest  and  most  original  sense. 
Accordingly  the  meaning  of  to  spring ,  to  pour 
forth,  is  certainly  not  ascribed  to  TpH  without 
reason.  As  to  it  certainly  does  in  itself  de¬ 
note  a  pit  or  cistern.  But  in  the  later  books  it 
also  designates  a  pit,  in  which  water  is  spring¬ 
ing,  a  well-spring  (puteus):  Pro?.  ?.  15:  Eccles. 
xii.  6. — Injustice  and  desolation  [Violence 
and  spoil]  is  a  standing  formula:  xx.  18;  Ezek. 
xl?.  9;  Am.  iii.  10;  coll.  Hub.  i.  8 — are  heard 
(comp.  Isai.  lx.  18)  and  the  following  before  me 
are  explained  by  the  preceding  ponreth  forth, 
as  all  three  members  of  the  sentence  afford  proof 
of  the  fact  ascertained,  ver.  6. — In  are  con¬ 


tinually  before  me  there  is  a  climax ;  not  only 
are  deeds  of  violeuce  heard  of,  but  their  most 
palpable  effeots  are  continually  being  witnessed. 

Ver.  8.  Be  warned,  O  Jerusalem ...  a  land 
uninhabited.  Here  also  as  above  (iii.  1,  7, 12- 
22;  iv.  1,  8,  4,  14,  etc.)  the  prophet  uses  the 
threatening  of  punishment  as  a  support  for  a  call 
to  repentance.  The  Lord’s  heart  is  still  towards 
Jerusalem,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be 
alienated  from  the  stiff-necked,  impenitent  peo¬ 
ple.  JJpf!  from  (to  be  thrust  away,  to  turn 
away)  occurs  only  in  the  imperfect,  while  the 
perfect  forms  are  formed  from  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxiii.  17,  18.  "T 


2.  The  prophet  is  compelled  by  an  inward  pressure  to  announce  the  judgment  of  extermination,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  unwillingness  to  hear  on  account  of  the  universal  horrible  corruption . 

VI.  9-16. 

9  Thus  Baith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

They  shall  glean  the  remnant  of  Israel  as  a  vine. 

Turn  again  and  again  thine  hand1  as  a  grape-gatherer  to  the  baskets. 

10  To1  whom  shall  I  speak  and  testify,  that  they  may  hear? 

Behold  their  ear  is  uncircumcised,  and  they  cannot  hearken. 

Behold  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  a  mockery  to  them ; 

They  have  no  delight  in  it. 

11  But  I  am  full  of  the  fury  of  Jehovah, 

I  cannot  longer  restrain  myself.1 
Pour  out  over  the  child  in  the  street 
And  over  the  company  of  youths  together ; 

For  both  man  ana  wife  shall  be  taken, 

The  aged  with  him  that  is  full  of  days. 

12  And  their  houses  shall  come  to  others, 

Fields  and  wives  together, 

For  I  will  stretch  out  my  hand  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  land, 

Saith  Jehovah. 

13  For  from  the  least  to  the  greatest  all  are  given  to  covetousness, 

And  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest  they  practice  deceit 

14  And  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter4  of  my  people  most  slightly, 

Saying :  Peace,  Peace !  And  there  is  no  peace. 

15  They  are  puj;  to  shame,0  for  they  wrought  abominations, 

Yet  they  blush  not,  nor7  know  how  to  be  ashamed.8 
Therefore  will  they  fall  with  them  that  fall. 

At  the  time  that  1  visit  them,  they  will  be  overthrown, 

Saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  0. — “|T  38771-  It  ifl  quite  unnecessary  with  Hitzio  and  Graf  to  explain  the  suffix  !J  by  the  reduplication  of  the 
following  3  (in  The  discourse  is  rather  dramatically  vivid  as  in  vers.  3-6. — is  to  turn  back  as  the  grape-ga¬ 

therer  does  his  hand  with  respect  to  the  basket,  therefore— to  turn  again  and  again. 

9  Ter.  10. — hp  here  as  frequently  in  Jer.  (comp.  xix.  15;  xxv.  2;  xxvi.  15;  xxvii.  19;  xxviii.  8;  xliv.  20)  has  almost 
the  meaning  of  bit.  except  that  here  the  proximate  idea  of  hostility  may  be  detected  in  it. 

9  Ver.  11. — {Qximzmsoir :  I  am  weary  of  containing  it ;  the  A.  V.  better :  I  am  weary  of  holding  in.l  Comp.  Isai.  i.  14 ; 
Jer  ix.  4 ;  xv.  6. 

*  Ver.  14. — 1“  daughter,  is  omitted  in  thirty-eight  MSS.  and  twenty-four  printed  editions^  The  combination 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


*&£  H3.  ft*  daughter  of  my  people,  however,  meaning  the  people  themselves,  is  not  foreign  to  Jeremiah.  See  chap.  viiL 
21,  22.”  Hendkesoit. — 8.  &.  A.] 

»  Vor.  14.— nSjM-Sg  comp.  (L.t.t.42),  (Pi.  x«xl.  44). 

*  Ver.  15.— [Hendersox  translates:  They  ought  to  have  been  ashamed.  He  says:  “  Verbs  in  Heb.  express  sometimes, 

not  the  action,  but  the  duty  or  obligation  to  perform  it.  Comp.  TE^X,  which  ought  not  to  be  done,  Gen.  xx.  0. 

should  keep ,  Mai.  ii.  7.”— 8.  R.  A.] 

*T*Ver.  15.— kS  DJ— Vtl  Dl— noither— nor.  Comp.  Nxeoelsb.  Or.  $  110,  3. 

•  Ter.  15.— O'1? elsewhere  Niph.  (vlii.  12 ;  xxxL  19).  The  Hiphii  here  as  in  tgf’lrtn. 


EXEG1TI0AL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  reproduces  with  some  modification 
one  side  of  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  dis¬ 
course  :  under  a  new  figure  (that  of  gleaning)  the 
prophet  announces  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
people  (ver.  9).  Here  however  the  thought  oc¬ 
curs  to  him  that  he  is  really  speaking  in  vain,  be¬ 
cause  nobody  wishes  to  hear  him  (ver.  10).  This 
objection  is  removed  by  the  fact  that  the  prophet 
cannot  be  silent.  He  therefore  gives  free  course 
to  the  prophetic  impulse  to  pour  out  upon  the 
whole  people  the  fulness  of  the  divine  wrath  (vers. 
11,  12),  which  they  have  so  richly  deserved  by 
their  sins,  (pre-eminently  of  covetousness,  deceit 
and  shamelessness,  vers.  18-15). 

Ver.  9.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  ....  to  the 
baskets.  Not  hastily  but  carefully  is  the  divine 
judgment  executed:  thorough  work  is  done,  as  in 
gleaning  (Isai.  xxiv.  13;  Ob.  5;  Jer.  xlix.  9). 
These  words  seem  also  to  refer  to  a  precept  of 
the  Law,  namely,  to  that  which  expressly  forbade 
the  Israelites  to  glean  (Levit.  xix.  10 ;  Deut.  xxiv. 
21).  The  case  is  the  same  here  as  with  Fell 
her  trees,  ver.  6.  This  gleaning  does  not  of 
course  contradict  what  was  said  in  iv.  27 ;  v.  10, 
18.—  I  will  not  ntterly  make  an  end.  Even 
in  gleaning  something  may  be  left.  Comp.  Isai. 

vi.  11  sqq.;  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9. — here  only. 
Ewald,  Hitziq,  Graf,  Meier,  appealing  to 
D^?l?I  &  coll.  Song  of  8ol.  v. 

11,  D\3D1D  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  9,  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  “branches,  tendrils,’*  which  they 
also  regard  as  favored  by  the  connection,  since 
*1'  2'wh  denotes  to  turn  the  hand  against  any  one 
with  a  hostile  intention  (oomp.  Am.  i.  8;  Isai.  i. 
2  > ;  Ps.  lxxxi.  16).  But  in  the  first  place  the 
plucking  of  grapes  is  not  a  hostile  act,  but  a 
kindness  to  the  vine.  Secondly,  the  connection 
requires  the  idea  of  repetition,  so  that  the  phrase 
must  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  passages 
cited,  but  much  more  according  to  tho  analogy  of 
Ps.  lxxii.  10;  2  Kings  iii.  4;  xvii.  8;  as  to  turn 
back  again  and  again.  Thirdly,  the  mention  of  the 
basket  portrays  much  more  vividly  the  fate  of  the 
grapes  than  the  mention  of  the  branch  would;  for 
the  former  sets  before  usthe  grapes  as  definitively 
separated  from  the  vine.  Fourthly,  the  linguistic 
relations  are  in  favor  of  the  rendering  “  basket,” 

for  the  word  most  nearly  related,  ^p»  decidedly  has 
this  meaning  (Gen.  xl.  16. 17 :  Levit.  xxix.  8). 

Ver.  10.  To  whom  shall  I  speak .  .  .  de¬ 
light  in  it.  After  in  ver.  9  he  has  presented  to 
their  view  the  extremity  to  which  they  would  be 
reduced,  the  objection  occurs  to  the  prophet  that 


all  his  speaking  is  in  vain. — Uncircumcised 
is  used  in  the  Old  Test,  of  the  ear  in  this  place 
only.  In  the  New  Test.  comp.  Acts  vii.  61.  Of 
the  heart,  Levit.  xxvi.  41 ;  Deut.  x.  16;  Jer.  ix. 
25 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  7,  9.  Of  the  lips,  Exod.  vi.  12, 
80.  We  see  from  and  they  oannot  hearken 
that  it  designates  a  substantial  incapability, 
whioh,  however,  is  guilty,  as  hardness  of  heart 
and  perversity.  Amockery,  comp.  xx.  7,  8. 

Ver.  11.  But  I  am  full  of  the  fury  .  .  .  full 
of  days.  The  objection  raised  in  ver.  10  is  re¬ 
moved  by  the  impossibility  of  keeping  silence. 
On  the  subject  comp.  xx.  9. — The  prophet  feels 
as  though  the  Lord's  fury  were  his  own,  and  he 
i9  so  full  of  it  that  it  is  with  him  as  in  Matth.  xii. 
34  [out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart,  etc.].— - 
Pour,  etc.  The  change  of  the  person  is  here  just  as 
in  Turn,  etc.,  ver.  9.  The  Lord,  whose  fury  he 
cannot  restrain,  calls  to  him  to  pour  it  out.  With 
Ewald  then  to  change  to  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary.  The  fury  Bhall  be  poured  over  the  whole 
people,  irrespective  of  sex  or  age.  Comp,  xviii. 
21 ;  Lam.  ii.  21. — On  company  of  youth  comp. 

xv.  17.— 1 HjV  is  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense= 

..  T . 

to  be  caught,  comp.  Josh.  vii.  16. — Jpf  i9  the  aged 
man  without  respect  to.his  vigor,  tke*man  “full 
of  days”  is  he  who  is  superannuated  and  de¬ 
crepit. 

Vers.  12,  13.  And  their  houses  .  .  .  j5rao- 
tice  deceits  Comp.  viii.  10  sqq. — *3DJ  as  in 
1  Kings  ii.  15  ;  Numb,  xxxvi.  7,  8.  The  prophet 
seems  to  be  thinking  of  this  latter  passage  in  the 
same  antithetical  way,  as  of  the  passages  from 
the  Law  in  vers.  6  and  9.  Comp,  also  Deut.  xxviiL 
30. — I  will  stretch.  Comp.  xv.  6. — In  ver.  18 
begins  a  repeated  enumeration  of  the  sins  of  the 
people  as  forming  a  motive  for  the  fury  described 
in  ver.  11.  The  faults  of  covetousness,  deceit 
and  wantonness  which  smothered  shame,  are 
here  rendered  prominent.  It  seems  as  though 
the  prophet  as  in  ch.  v.  has  still  in  mind  the  an¬ 
tithesis  of  rutDK  — given  to  covetousness. 
The  prophet  seems  to  have  thought  of  Isai.  lvi. 
11.  Comp.  Kuepbr,  S.  144.  The  sam»  expres¬ 
sion  also  in  Prov.  i.  19 ;  xv.  27  ;  Hab.  ii.  9; 
Ezek.  xxii.  27. 

Ver.  14.  And  healed  the  hurt .  .  no  peace. 
This  is  the  deceit,  or  at  least  one  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  kind  of  deceit,  which  the  priests  and 
prophets  practised,  that  they  designated  (as  was 
certainly  to  their  material  interest)  the  course 
adopted  by  the  people  and  the  princes  as  true 
and  saving.  Comp.  xiv.  14  sqq.;  xxiii.  9-40; 
xxvii.  14,  15 ;  xxviii.  1-10  — healed  is  intended 
ironically.  The  aorist  denotes  that  they  have 
done  this  hitherto. — And  there  is  no  peace. 
Comp.  Mic.  iii.  5 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  10  and  supra ,  iv.  IU 
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CHAP.  VI.  1&-26. 


Ver.  15.  They  are  pat  to  shame . .  will  be 
overthrown,  saith  Jehovah.  (comp. 

Yiii.  9 ;  x.  14,  etc.)  means  likewise  to  make  a 
shameful  figure,  as  to  make  fat,  i.  e.,  to 

become  fat,  J'BSn,  to  bring  forth  whiteness,  i. «., 
to  become  white.  Comp.  Naxgklsb.  Or.  j  18,  8. 
— They  are  put  to  shame,  says  the  prophet,  be¬ 
cause  those  false  predictions  of  peace  have  al¬ 
ready  been  frequently  falsified.  And  this  could 


root  be  otherwise,  since  their  prophecy  was  an 
abomination.  The  Lord  therefore  in  respect  to 
them  does  just  the  contrary  of  that  which  He  does 
in  respect  of  true  prophecy  (i.  12). — But  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  that  they  were  put  to  shame, 
yet  they  were  not  ashamed. — Not  know  how 
reminds  us  of  Isai.  lvi.  11. — fall  with  them,  etc. 
When  the  victims  of  their  false  guidance  fall, 
they  will  not,  as  they  have  hoped,  escape  scot- 
free,  but  will  be  overthrown.  Comp,  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  li.  49. 


8.  Because  Israel  would  not  hear  the  prophet  announces  to  all  lands  and  nations  the  impending  judgment, 
to  be  executed  by  a  people  from  the  north. 

VL  16-26. 


16  Thus  has  Jehovah  spoken : 

Stand  in  the  ways1  and  look  around 

And  inquire  for  the  paths  of  ancient  times, 

Which  is  the  way  of  salvation  f 

And  walk  therein  and  find  a  resting  place4  for  your  souls ! 

But  they  said :  We  will  not  walk  therein. 

17  Then  I  set5  watchmen  over  vou,  saying: 

“  Hearken  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  I” 

But  they  said :  We  will  not  hearken  thereto. 

18  Therefore  hear,  ye  nations, 

And  know,  O  congregation,  what  is  among  them. 

19  Hear,  O  earth !  Behold  I  bring  evil  upon  this  people, 

The  fruit  of  their  counsels. 

For  they  have  not  heeded  my  words, 

And  my  law — they  despised  it4 

20  To  what  purpose  should  incense  come  to  me  from  Sheba, 

And  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  ? 

Your  burnt  offerings  are  not  grateful  to  me, 

And  your  sacrifices  are  not  pleasant  to  me. 

21  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Behold  I  lay  stumbling-blocks  against  the  people, 

And  the  fathers  and  sons  together  shall  fall  over  them ; 

The  inhabitant  and  his  companion  shall  perish.7 

22  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Behold,  a  people  comes  from  the  north  country, 
And  a  great  nation  arises  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

23  Bow  and  lance  they  bear, 

Cruel  are  they  and  have  no  mercy. 

Their  voice  roars  like  the  sea, 

And  they  ride  upon  horses, 

Equipped  as  a  man  for  war,  against  thee,  thou  daughter  of  Zion. 

24  We  have  heard  the  report  of  them ;  feeble  are  our  hands, 

Anguish  has  seized  us,  and  trembling  as  a  parturient. 

25  Go  not  forth  into  the  field,  nor  walk  in  the  wav, 

For  the  sword  of  the  enemy8 — fear  on  eveiy  side. 

26  Daughter  of  my  people,  gird  thee  in  sackcloth, 

And  wallow  thyself  in  ashes. 

Make  mourning  as  for  an  only  son — bitter  lamentation  ; 

For  suddenly  will  the  destroyer  come  upon  us. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ter.  18.— D'STvS#  HTDJ?  comp.  iii.  2;  IaaL  xtlx.  0,  where  likewise  the  Article  is  wanting.  In  UL  2  the  words 
D'dtf*  jHR  are  also  without  the  article,  although  In  meaning  they  are  definite.  Comp.  Qua*. }  109;  Nugklo.  Or. 

1 7 li  3. 

*  Ver.  16. — 3^071  (via  boni,  not  bona,  on  account  of  the  following  H3).  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  24. 

*  Ver.  16.— *7^  with  *7.  Geo.  xxri.  7 ;  xxxii.  30. 

*  Ver.  16. — Comp.  Nazgklsb.  Or.  $  90,  2.— Comp.  Matth.  xl.  29. 

*  Ver.  17.—' ’DlO'prp.  The  perfect  is  abnormal,  and  is  a  sign  of  the  later  idiom.  Comp.  Swald,  {  343,  c.  2. 

*  Ver.  19.— On  the  construction  comp.  Naboblbb.  Or.  {  88,  7,  c,  e<  tupra,  iii.  9. 

*  Ver.  21.— For  n3K'  the  Reri  has  because  the  Masoretea  connected  J3t as  the  subject  with 

which  is  however  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable. 

*  •  Ver.  25.— To  translate :  the  enemy  hath  a  sword  [as  HxXDxmsoir]  is  very  flat.  Better  3’rS  Otf  K)  3"\n,  and  as  sub- 
Joct  co-ordinate  with  the  following  1UD  [for  the  sword  of  the  enemy  and  fear  are,  etc.].  Comp.  Nabqxlsb.  Or.  }  67,  2. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  last  slropho  of  the  discourse  forms  two 
parts.  In  the  first  part  (vers.  16*20)  the  pro¬ 
phet  shows  the  genesis  of  the  calamity.  The 
Lord  had  at  first  kindly  directed  Israel  in  the 
right  way  (ver.  16),  but  when  they  had  refused 
to  walk  in  it.  He  had  solemnly  threatened  them 
with  Ilis  punishment  (ver.  17).  Since  they  re¬ 
garded  not  this  also,  He  turns  now  with  His  an¬ 
nouncement  of  punishment  to  all  nations,  calling 
them  as  it  were  to  witness  to  the  justice  of  His 
cause  (vers.  18,  19).  He  refutes  a  nugatory  ob¬ 
jection  of  Israel’s  (ver.  20).  In  the  second  part 
the  merited  destruction  is  announced  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  directly  (vers.  21-26),  first  in  gene¬ 
ral  (rer.  21),  then  it*  execution  is  described  in 
detail  (vers.  22-25),  so  that  (a)  the  nation  from 
the  North  is  again  mentioned  as  the  instrument 
of  this  execution,  with  more  particular  features ; 
(b)  the  experience  of  the  punishment  is  presented 
in  the  words  of  the  suffering  people.  Finally  the 
prophet  calls  upon  the  people  to  do  that  which 
alone  remains  to  them,  namely,  to  humble  them¬ 
selves  in  deepest  mourning. 

Ver.  16.  Thus  has  Jehovah  spoken  .  .  . 
we  will  not  walk  therein.  compared 

with  the  progress  of  time  in  ver.  17  sqq.  is  to  be 
regarded  as  preterite. — As  the  absence  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  not  to  be  pressed,  we  translate :  stand  in 
the  ways,  t.  «.,  not  in  any  or  some,  but  in  all. 
They  are  to  compare  by  examination  all  the 
ways  (TQ1  here  as  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  24;  Am.  viii. 
14= religion,  cultus).  A  criterion  is  at  the  same 
time  given  them,  by  which  to  recognize  the  right 
way,  viz.,  antiquity.  The  oldest  is  the  true  re¬ 
ligion.  Let  them  examine  the  different  religions 
of  the  primitive  period,  in  order  to  find  the  oldest 
among  the  old  ways,  which  is  then  the  way  of 
good  or  well-being. 

Ver.  17.  Then  I  set  watchmen  over  you 
.  .  .  we  will  not  hearken  thereto. — Watch¬ 
men,  used  frequently  by  the  prophet  for  seers 
and  warners.  Comp.  Ezek.  iii.  17;  xxxiii.  7. 
coll.  Isai.  xxi.  11,  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  6.— Hearken 
to  the  sound,  etc.  Observe  the  climax:  after 
Israel  had  rejected  the  friendly  admonition  in 
ver.  16,  the  prophets  standing  on  the  walls  like 
watchmen  must  strike  wholesome  terror  into 
their  hearts  by  sounding  the  trumpet  of  their  de¬ 
nunciatory  prophecies.  But  even  this  is  in  vain. 


The  words  hearken,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  as 
spoken  by  Jehovah  or  by  the  prophets  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  even  the  latter  might  admonish  the 
Israelites  to  respect  the  warning,  which  they 
brought  to  them.  Tet  this  admonition  certainly 
seems  more  appropriate  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah. 
Comp.  ii.  25. 

Ver.  18.  Therefore  hear,  ye  nations  .  .  . 
what  is  among  them.  After  the  Lord  had 
found  amoog  the  Israelites  a  hearing  neither  for 
friendly  admonition  nor  for  severe  warning.  He 
turns  to  the  other  nations,  in  order  that  they  may 
learn  Jehovah’s  judgment  on  His  people  and  its 
true  motives. — Concerning  7TI£  opinions  are 
much  divided.  According  to  the  connection  and 
the  unquestioned  Masoretic  reading  it  can  mean 
neither  testimony  (Aqu.)  nor  troop  (Hiteio)  nor 
congregation  in  the  sense  of  the  Israelites,  for  an 
address  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Israelite 
nation  would  form  a  most  violent  interruption 
in  the  parallelism  and  connection.  I  do  not  see 
why  it  should  not  denote  the  totality  of  the  hea¬ 
then  nations,  united  as  it  were  into  a  grand  jury. 
It  is  true,  no  passage  can  be  produced,  where 
7}1$  has  exactly  this  meaning,  but  it  is  a  word 
of  such  general  signification,  that  it  may  fairly 
have  this  sense.  For  if  in  Judg.  xiv.  8  it  signi¬ 
fies  a  swarm  of  bees,  in  Job  xv.  84  and  Ps.  xxii. 
16  an  assembly  of  the  wicked,  and  in  Numb.  xvL 
6,  the  company  of  Korah,  no  one  can  say  that  it 
may  not  in  certain  circumstances  be  used  of  the 
assembly  of  the  heathen.  Since  now  according 
to  the  idea  of  the  connection  previously  stated, 
the  prophet  turns  in  ver.  18  right  diligently  to 
the  heathen,  because  Israel  would  not  hear  Asm, 
mjj  can  denote  no  other  than  the  totality  of  the 
heathen  in  antithesis  to  the  single  nations,  who 
were  addressed  as  ;  thus  singuli  et  omnes . 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable,  that  m£ 
(comp.  ad  judicium  citare ,  Jer.  xlix.  19; 

1.  44)  might  also  designate  a  “  judiciaUs  conven¬ 
ts”  (so  Vxicxma,  Rosbnm.,  J.  D.  Mich.) — The 
phrase  DS'ltflfnN  is  also  variously  interpreted. 
Some  (Lriste,  Robenm.)  translate:  gust  intis  fa- 
dam,  which  presupposes  an  impossible  ellipsis  \ 
Ewald  would  read  H3  instead  of  D3,  Gear 
changes  into  D3  'iYlJJH  Wjpjni.  I  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  the  text,  as  it  exists.  The  heathen  as¬ 
sembled,  as  it  were  for  a  jury,  are  first  to  know 
what  thoughts  Israel  cherishes  within.  For  this 
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purpose  a  glanoe  into  their  heart  is  afforded  them 
by  what  is  said  in  vers.  10  and  17.  On  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  this  state  of  the  facts  it  is  then  disclosed  to 
them  in  yer.  19,  what  the  Lord  will  bring  as  a 
punishment  upon  Israel.  In  I  bring  evil  upon, 
upon  is  in  antithesis  to  among  in  yer.  18. 

Ver.  19.  Hear,  O  earth  I .  .  they  despised 
it. — Hear,  e/c.,  forms  a  climax  in  relation  to 
yer.  18:  the  whole  earth  is  called  to  witness. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  1  (coll.  xxx.  19;  xxxi.  28); 
Mic.  i.  2;  vi.  1,  2;  Isai.  i.  2.  After  the  Lord 
has  granted  a  glance  into  the  heart  of  Israel,  He 
shows  the  punishment  which  is  the  result  of  this 
inward  condition,  and  which  is  therefore  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  fruit  of  their  counsels  (comp, 
ii.  19;  iv.  18). 

Yer.  20.  To  what  purpose  should  incense 
. .  .  are  not  pleasant  to  me.  the  aro¬ 

matic  resin  of  a  tree  not  yet  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained.  Comp.  ExoJ.  xxx.  31 ;  Lovit.  ii.  1,  etc.  ; 
Isai.  lx.  6;  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  XVII.  S .  602; 
XII.  S .  604. — R3E?  (not  to  be  confounded  with 
K3D,  i.  e.r  Meroe)  is  the  tribe  and  home  of  the 
Sabmans  in  Southern  Arabia.  Comp.  Isai.  lx.  6; 
Ezek.  xxyii.  22;  Joel  iy.  8;  Ps.  lxxii.  15. — 
3'ian  nipT,  comp.  Exod.  xxx.  23  (Dfsa  Hlj5) ; 
Isai.  xliii.  24;  Ezek.  xxyii.  19;  Song  of  Sol.  iv. 
14  =  calamus,  the  root  of  which  was  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  anointing  oil.  Vid.  Winer, 
R.  W.  B.%  Art.  Kalamiu. — In  these  words  the 
Lord  meets  an  objection  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  not  failed  in  outward  wor¬ 
ship.  The  sense  of  the  reply  coincides  with  1 
Sam.  xv.  22;  Mic.  vi.  8;  Isai.  i.  11  sqq.;  Ps.  1. 

8aqq.;  li.  1  8,  etc. — The  juxtaposition  of 
and  0T13T  is  also  found  in  several  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  mentioned,  comp.  Jer.  vii.  21 ;  Drkchslsr, 
Je*.  L  S .  6.3. 

Yer.  21.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
. . .  and  hi*  companion  shall  perish.  After 
the  refutation  of  the  vain  objection  in  ver.  20 
the  prophet  turns  again  to  the  people  of  Israel. 
He  seems  to  presuppose  that  the  people  excited 
to  jealousy  by  vers.  18  and  19,  (comp.  Rom.  xi. 
14)  in  opposition  to  their  former  disinclination 
even  to  hear  the  Lord,  yet  at  least  answer  him. 
The  answer  is  indeed  worth  nothing,  and  there¬ 
fore  now  follows  a  direct  announcement  of  judg¬ 
ment,  addressed  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  first, 
in  this  verse  21,  in  general. -Stumbling-blocks. 
Comp.  Isai.  viii.  14;  Ezek.  iii.  20. 

Yer.  22.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  ends  of 
the  earth.  This  and  the  following  verses  spe¬ 
cify  the  calamity  announced  generally  in  ver. 
21.  For  the  third  time  the  executioner  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  mighty  nation  from  the  North. 
(Comp.  iv.  6  sqq. ;  v.  15  sqq.) — The  passage  *'• 


repeated  and  applied  to  Babylon  in  1.  41-43. — 

’fDT  extrema  terrse.  Comp.  Isai.  xiv.  13,  16 ; 
Jer.  xxv.  32;  xxxi.  8,  etc. 

Yer.  23.  Bows  and  lances  they  bear  .  .  . 
against  thee,  thon  daughter  of  Zion.  Comp. 
Hab.  i.  7. — Like  the  sea.  Comp  Isai.  v.  30 ; 
xvii.  12;  xxiv.  14. — On  the  question  what  na¬ 
tion,  see  the  remarks  above  on  i.  14. — Equip¬ 
ped  as  a  man  for  war.  The  singular  attach¬ 
ing  to  cruel  are  they.  On  the  change  of  num¬ 
ber,  comp.  Ewald,  2  317,  b.  As  a  man  can  nei¬ 
ther  denote  one  man,  nor  a  hero.  Rather  do 
equipped  and  against  thee  (as  the  accents 
also  denote)  belong  together  and  as  a  man  for 
war  declares  how  this  preparation  is  made ;  not 
as  a  woman  for  peaceful  labor,  but  as  a  man  for 
war,  is  the  enemy  equipped  against  Zion. 

Yers.  24  and  25.  We  have  heard  the  re¬ 
port  .  .  .  fear  on  every  side.  A  description 
of  the  feeling  which  Israel  experiences  on  the 
incursion  of  the  enemy,  so  that  vers.  22,  23  on 
the  one  hand,  and  yers.  24  and  25  on  the  other 
correspond  to  each  other  as  objective  and  sub¬ 
jective,  or  as  cause  and  effect. — Anguish. 
Comp.  iv.  81;  xlix.  24;  ].  43. — Trembling  as, 
etc.  Comp.  Ps.  xlviii.  8;  Mic.  iv.  9;  Jer.  xxii. 
23;  1.  43. — Ver.  25  is  also  related  to  ver.  24  as 
the  effect  to  the  cause:  the  not  venturing  out  of 
Jerusalem  is  the  consequence  of  what  has  been 
heard.  The  personification  of  Jerusalem  as  a 

woman  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  forms  O^A 
for  which  the  way  is  prepared  by  as  a  parturi¬ 
ent,  and  continued  by  daughter  of  my  people 
ver.  26.— Pear  on  every  side,  Ps.  xxxi.  14; 
Jer.  xx.  3,  10;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.  29;  Lam.  ii.  22; 
see  especially  remarks  on  xx.  10. 

Yer.  26.  Daughter  of  my  people  .  .  oome 
upon  us. — Gird  thee,  etc.,  comp.  iv.  8,— wal¬ 
low,  comp.  xxv.  84;  Mic.  i.  10;  Ezek.  xxvil.  80. 
— Mourning,  etc.  Comp.  Am.  viii.  10 ;  Zech. 
xii.  10. — Bitter  lamentation.  Comp.  xxxi. 
15;  Hos.  xii.  16. — The  prophet  in  conclusion 
advises  Jerusalem  to  do  the  only  thing  that  re¬ 
mains  to  her;  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
(comp.  Isai.  iviii.  6;  Jer.  xxv.  34;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
30;  Dan.  ix.  3)  and  deep,  sincere  mourning. 
For  their  sins  or  their  destruction  ?  Doubtless 
for  both.  For  the  former  is  occasioned  by  peni¬ 
tence,  the  latter  by  inevitable  destruction.  Peni¬ 
tence  and  mourning  can  no  longer  ward  off  the 
destruction  (as  might  have  been  possible  before, 
comp.  iv.  1-4;  xiv.  6,  8).  The  prophet  indeed 
expresses  this  in  the  words  44  for  suddenly  will 
the  destroyer  come  upon  us.”  But  though  the 
calamity  cannot  be  warded  off  by  penitence  and 
mourning  it  may  yet  be  thus  mitigated,  and  the 
way  may  be  thus  prepared  for  subsequent  resto¬ 
ration. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


4.  Conclusion:  object  and  result  of  the  Discourse . 
VI.  27-80. 

27  I  have  set  thee  a  prover1  among  my  people,  the  ore,* 

That  thou  mayest  know  and  prove  their  way. 

28  They  are  all  arch  traitors,’  slanderers4 — brass  and  iron ; 
Profligate  are  they  all !’ 

29  The  bellows  glows,’  out  of  its  fire  comes — lead ; 

In  vain  one*  melts  and  melts, 

The  base8  are  not  separated. 

30  Reprobate  silver  they  are  called, 

For  Jehovah  has  reprobated  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  27.— pHS  (on  the  form  comp.  Ewald,  $152,  b)  [Oun't  Or.  { 185,  2,  c]  occurs  here  only.  It  l»_jn3  (zL  90; 
xvU.  10). 

*  Ver.  27.-1^30,  Durxll-,  Gaab,  Maubke,  Himo— ' 3V3D,  <-  without  gold,  being  equivalent  to  *W3  (Job 

xxx ri.  19)  and  3  un reduplicated  as  in  TY33  (Judges  viil.  2).  Ewald,  Mnn  would  punctuate  *^33  (Separator)  [Ro- 

DBBSOK :  an  explorer].  Yet  both  are  unnocoasary,  if  we  take  *1¥33  itself  in  the  meaning  of  1Y3  (Job  xxii.  24)  Ty3  (Job 

xxxvi.  19)  *N¥3  (Job  xxii.  24)  as  also  3^03  1*  used  os  of  like  meaning  with  3J33  (2  Chron.  xxxr.  4),  pE^DD  with'pcn 

(Qen.  xt.  2, 3 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9),  03^3  with  03#  (Exod.  vi.  6 ;  vil.  4,  etc.),  Sp#3  with  Si3#  (according  to  its  radical  meaning),  etc 
t  :  •  v v  It:*  I vv 

"1V33  would  acconlingly=-3Y3.  abtciuum,  a  piece,  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  ore  cut  off  (comp.  Puekst,  s.  v.  *^3  and  1120). 

T!  •  VV  ,  t  :  t : * 

I  would  however  prefer  not  to  make  *Vf33  dependent  on  Jin3»  from  which  it  is  remotely,  but  on  '3^,  with  which  it  to 
immediately  connected.  The  construction  is  then  as  in  713?  (Eaek.xvL  27),  3^n  (Eaek.  xviiL  7).  Comp. 

Naegelsb.  Or.  }  63,  4,  g. 

*  Ver.  28.— omiD  i*  so  expressed  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Chald.  and  Aquila  that  it  is  evident  they  read  nfcf,  which 

* :  **  t  ••  t 

Is  also  actually  found  in  Cod.  Regiom.  I.  and  II.  as  well  as  in  22  Codd.  of  Kenxicott  and  in  18  of  De  Rossi.  This  reading 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unusual  construction  and  the  similarity  of  the  passages  lsai.  i.  23 ;  Uos.  ix.  15.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  however  not  unusual  in  this,  as  substantives  are  not  rarely  thus  connected.  Comp.  13jp,  D’Ssn 

etc.  Fid.  Nabgelsb.  Or.  }  61,  3. — '*10  moreover  may  bo  (comp.  *1D,  1  Kings  xx.  43;  xxi.  4)  Part.  Kal  from 

*n0.  90  that  from  this  form  a  double  Part  Kal  would  be  formed.  [Uxndeeson  :  desperate  revolters.j 

*  Ver.  28.-S’31  oSh.  Comp.  ix.  3 ;  Esek.  xxiL  9.  On  the  construction  Fid.  Naxgelsb.  Or.  {  70,  b.  [Hexdebsos 
renders :  conversant  with  destruction.— 8.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  28.— 0'jvnt?3-  Comp.  Isai.  i.  4  (on  the  direct  causative  signification  of  the  Hiphil—fc>  do  a  pernicious  tkinf. 
Fid.  Nakgilsb.  Or.  § 18,  3). 

ft  Ver.  29.— Niph :  from  Tin  (so  most  of  the  older  translators  and  commentators)  can  mean  only :  the  bellows  to 

“T  -T 

on  fire,  is  red  hot  (Hrrao).  This  meaning  Is  required  by  the  connection,  for  it  is  to  be  declared,  that  an  extreme  degree  of 
heat  was  applied,  which  is  here  denoted  by  the  burning  of  the  bellows.  But  even  this  degree  of  heat  has  extracted  nothing 
from  the  ore  but — lead.  The  other  explanation  from  nPJ  ( anhelat )  is  indeed  well  founded  on  the  nominal  forms 

-  r 

m  mm,  vm.  but  it  gives  an  unsatisfactory  sense ;  for  it  is  not  declared  generally  that  the  bsllows  works,  but  that 

It  has  done  its  best.  The  Chethibh  must  be  pronounced  DDWK3  and  presupposes  a  noun  HEW,  which  does  not  occur,  bet 

t  r  v  ••  r  v 

is  formed  quite  normally.  [Hbhdersox  :  3m  may  either  be  the  root  of  the  verb,  to  snort ,  and  designed  in  this  place  to  ex- 

“  T 

press  the  sound  produced  by  the  continued  blowing  of  the  bellows;  or  it  may  be  the  Niphal  of  Y^n,  to  bum.  The  former 

“T 

best  suite  the  connection.  Thus  Michailu,  Rosexmubllbx,  Dahlee,  D*  Wette,  Scholx  and  Umbbxit. — 8.  R.  A.] 

7  Ver.  29. — rp]f  rp¥.  The  third  plar.  sing,  is  employed  to  denote  an  independent  subject — one.  Comp.  Namilsb. 

Or.  1 101,2,6. 

*  Ver.  29. — O'JH  never  denotes  the  dross  directly. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet’s  sermon  by  no  means  aimed  at  a 
general  conversion,  it  was  rather  to  serve  only 
as  a  touch-stone.  By  it  a  separating  process  was 
to  be  instituted,  by  which  it  would  be  decided 


which  was  good  and  which  base  metal  (ver.  27). 
Unfortunately  the  great  mas9  proved  to  be  com¬ 
mon  brass  (ver.  28).  In  the  smelting-process 
also  (past  and  future)  the  same  result  is  pre¬ 
sented.  In  two  further  figures  which  express 
essentially  the  same  thing,  the  Lord  compares 
Israel  with  a  piece  of  ore,  which  in  the  fire  pro- 
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duoes  lead,  and  again  with  one  which  contains 
silver,  but  unhappily  so  mixed,  that  the  base 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  true  metal  (vers.  29 
and  30). 

Ver.  27.  I  have  set ....  their  way.  The 
people  are  denominated  the  ore,  because  their 
yalue  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  process  of  as¬ 
saying.  The  term  p¥30)  is  also  doubtless 
ohosen  with  reference  to  i.  18,  where  it  is  used 
of  the  prophet  [a  fortified  (tried)  city].  The  na¬ 
tion  is  also  tried,  not  as  a  fortress,  but  as  ore 
which  is  yet  to  be  proyed. 

Ver.  28.  They  are  .  .  .  all. — Slanderers. 
The  prophet  here  as  elsewhere  (comp,  remarks 
on  yers.  ISsqq.),  in  thus  particularizing  appears 
to  have  had  the  eighth  commandment  in  mind. 
Comp.  Luther’s  explanation :  to  betray,  to  buck- 
bite,  or  to  make  an  eyil  report. — Brass  and 
iron.  These  words  state,  still  figuratively,  tho 
result  of  the  proving,  ver.  27  :  the  ore  contains 
not  gold  or  silver,  but  only  base  metal. 

Ver.  29.  The  bellows  glows . .  .  separated. 
The  bellows  glows  or  it  on  fire .  This  refers  of 
oourse  to  Israel:  their  fire  is  the  fire  in  which 
they  are  melted,  the  fire  of  affliction,  both  of  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future.  Even  the  se¬ 
verest  trials  of  affliction  oan  produce  from  this 
people  nothing  but  lead.  It  is  seen  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  proceeds  to  a  related  figure,  as  immediately 
afterwards  he  also  makes  application  of  a  third. 
The  first  figure  represents  the  prophet  as  a  trier 
of  metals,  who  first  takes  the  rough  ore  in  hand 
in  order  mineralogically  to  distinguish  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts.  In  the  second  figure  the  ore  is 
exposed  to  fire,  in  order  in  this  way  to  ascertain 
its  metallic  value.  The  result  is  lead.  I  find 
accordingly  that  the  Keri  DTI  E^KO,  however  ex¬ 
plained,  is  an  entirely  necessary  alteration. — 
In  what  follows  the  prophet  makes  use  of  a  third 
figure.  Israel  is  here  definitely  presented  as 
silver  ore.  But  in  the  smelting-places  it  appears 
that  the  silver  is  so  mingled  with  the  stone  that 
the  production  of  clear  pure  silver  is  impossible. 
Israel  therefore  remains — refuse,  impure  silver, 
which,  as  unfit  for  noble  uses,  the  Lord  rejects. — 
base  [wicked].  The  prophet  passes  from  the 
figurative  to  the  literal  mode  of  speaking. 

Ver.  30.  Reprobate  silver. . .  Jehovah  has 
reprobated  them. — The  conclusion  is  sad.  But 
this  reprobate  silver  is  not  Israel  in  general,  but 
only  the  Israel  of  the  present  time.  Comp.  iii. 
11-26;  iv.  27  ;  v.  10,  18. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1  sqq.  “  It  is  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  preaching  of  God’s  anger  and  punish¬ 
ment.  for  we  look  at  the  powerful  assistance,  the 
watchmen,  the  towers  and  fortresses,  and  trust 
in  them.  But  fortresses  here,  fortresses  there! 
These  cannot  withstand  human  force,  let  alone 
the  calamity  which  comes  from  Qod  Himself.” 
Cramer. 

[On  ver.  2.  M.  Henry  :  “  The  more  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  the  more 
we  disfit  ourselves  for  the  troubles  of  this  life.” 
On  ver.  4.  “  It  is  good  to  see  bow  the  counsel  and 
decree  cf  God  are  pursued  and  executed  in  the 
devices  and  designs  of  men,  even  theirs  that 
know  Him  not,  Isai.  x.  6,  7.” — S.  B.  A.] 


2.  On  ver.  6.  “This  is  the  strongest  and  most 
dangerous  mining-powder  of  cities  and  for¬ 
tresses,  when  sin,  shame,  vice  and  wantonness 
get  the  upper  hand.  For  instance,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.”  Cramer. 

8.  On  ver.  7.  “Sin  cries,  rises  and  stinks  up 
to  heaven,  so  that  God  and  the  angels  are  obliged 
to  shut  mouth,  nose  and  ears.  Compare  Gen. 
xviii.  20;  Jon.  i.  2.”  Forster. 

4.  On  ver.  9.  “God  has  two  kinds  of  vintage: 
one  is  in  grace,  when  He  plucks  His  glorious 
grapes,  the  fruits  of  good  works,  and  says :  4  De¬ 
stroy  it  not,  for  there  is  a  blessing  in  it1  (Isai. 
lxv.  8).  But  where  He  finds  only  poisonous  ber¬ 
ries  (Isai.  v.  2)  and  is  as  one  who  gleans  in  the 
vineyard  (Mic.  v.  14)  He  employs  other  vintagers 
with  iron  gloves,  and  presses  them  out  in  His 
anger  (Rev.  xiv.  20)  till  neither  stem  nor  stalk  is 
left.”  Cramer. 

6.  On  ver.  10.  “Patience!  Perhaps  it  is  not 
long  since  the  preaching  was  begun.  But  in  the 
beginning  it  is  just  so  with  one.  When  one  year 
or  forty  accustomed  to  office,  things  are  more 
tractable,  God  grant,  not  too  comfort ahle.  We 
must  tell  our  story  with  a  simple  heart,  as  it  is. 
We  must  be  violent  enough  to  gain  a  hearing. 
This  joyful,  honest,  ever-enduring  testimony  of 
the  truth,  which  is  in  us,  will  excite  attention  in 
time,  and  moreover  never  returns  void  (Isai.  lv. 
11).”  Zjnzendorv. 

6.  On  vers.  10, 11.  “Drawoff  thy  shoes,  for  the 
place  whereon  thoil  standest  is  holy  ground, 
Exod.  iii.  5.  Moses,  Elijah,  Elisha,  David,  the 
prophet  before  the  altar  at  Bethel,  our  Jeremiah 
in  particular,  and  Paul,  the  evangelical  Apostle, 
used  the  severest  and  most  feeling  methods 
against  the  mockers  of  their  religion  in  tho  least 
and  the  greatest,  and  it  is  evident  that  God  will 
not  allow  Himself  to  bo  mocked.  Freely  as  the 
heart  is  treated,  and  little  the  violence  that  God 
does  to  it,  yet  the  creature  is  often  out  short 
when  it  comes  to  testifying.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  respect  and  love.  Love  is  a 
grace,  but  respect  is  in  accordance  with  a  crea¬ 
ture’s  nature;  it  is  imbued  in  every  one.  For 
the  devil  himself,  if  his  hands  are  bound  in  the 
least  (as  then  more  is  granted  him  than  any 
other),  when  it  comes  to  respect — must  ‘trem¬ 
ble  *  (Jas.  ii.  19).  The  Lord  teach  the  wit¬ 
nesses  the  right  measure,  that  their  threatenings 
and  the  feelings  of  men  suitably  concur,  and  that 
it  may  be  with  every  witness  for  religion  as  with 
John,  whom  King  Herod  feared  and  heard  him.” 
Zinzrndorf. 

7.  On  ver.  14.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  announce  true  peace !  (Isa.  Iii.  7 ; 
Nah.  ii.  1.)  In  like  measure  destructive  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  preach  false  peace.  The  latter 
are  Satan,  who  transforms  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14). 

8.  On  ver.  18.  “There  are  two  kinds  o f patres. 
Some  are  the  ancients,  some  the  young.  Of  the 
young  fathers  Asaph  says  (Ps.  lxxviii.  8):  that 
they  were  not  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  re¬ 
bellious  generation  (comp.  Ezek.  xx.  18).  But 
as  regards  the  ancient,  original  fathers,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  the  Evangelists, 
Apostles  and  such  like,  these  are  the  true  fathers, 
who  preserve  God's  word  for  us,  that  by  means 
of  it  we  may  follow  them,  and  ask  after  the 
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4.  Conclusion:  object  and  result  of  the  Discourse, 
VL  27-80. 

27  I  have  set  thee  a  prover1  among  my  people,  the  ore,* 

That  thou  mayest  know  and  prove  their  way. 

28  They  are  all  arch  traitors,8  slanderers4 — brass  and  iron ; 
Profligate  are  they  all  !8 

29  The  bellows  glows,8  out  of  its  fire  comes — lead ; 

In  vain  one*  melts  and  melts, 

The  base8  are  not  separated. 

30  Reprobate  silver  they  are  called, 

For  Jehovah  has  reprobated  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


7  Ver.  27.— pHS  (on  the  form  comp.  Ewald,  { 152,  5)  [Gush's  Or.  )  185,  2,  c]  occurs  here  only.  It  1»— Jf\3  (xL  90; 
xrii.  10). 

*  Ver.  27.— 3¥3D,  Duull,  Gaab,  Mauser,  Hitbo- 3¥3D,  <■  without  gold,  being  equivalent  to  1^3  (Job 

xxxvi.  19)  and  3  un reduplicated  as  in  3'¥33  (Judges  viii.  2).  Ewald,  Mnn  would  punctuate  3¥33  ( Separator )  [Hiw- 

DXRSOH :  an  explorer].  Yet  both  are  unnecessary,  if  we  take  3¥3D  itself  In  the  meaning  of  3¥3  (Job  xxii.  24)  3¥3  (Job 

xxxvi.  19)  3*¥3  (Job  xxii.  24)  as  also  3j33D  i»  used  os  of  like  meaning  with  3HD  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  4),  pC^DD  with*  pC7!3 

(Gen.  xv.  2, 3 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9),  C33E^D  with  DD#  (Exod.  vi.  8 ;  vii.  4,  etc.),  with  Sptf  (according  to  its  radical  meaning),  etc. 

3¥33  would  accordingly— 3¥3>  abscissum,  a  piece,  in  the  sense  of  a  piece  of  ore  cut  off  (comp.  Fuerst,  s.  v.  3¥3  and  3¥33)- 
t  :  ■  vv  ,  v  :  t  :  * 

I  would  however  prefer  not  to  make  3¥30  dependent  on  TIPS,  fro®1  which  it  is  remotely,  but  on  with  which  it  is 

immediately  connected.  The  construction  is  then  as  in  HO?  ^333  (Ezek.xvL  27 X  3^p  inSbil  (Esek.xviiL  7).  Comp. 

Naeqelsb.  Or.  \  63,  4,  g. 

*  Ver.  28. — Q,33,I3  *3D  i®  ®o  expressed  by  the  Vulg.,  Syr.,  Chald.  and  Aquila  that  it  Is  evident  they  road  '3fc),  which 

* :  **  r  ••  r 

Is  also  actually  found  in  Cod.  Regiom.  T.  and  II.  ns  well  as  in  22  Codd.  of  Kbxhicott  and  in  18  of  I)e  Rossi.  This  reading 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unusual  construction  and  the  similarity  of  the  passages  l«ai.  i.  23 ;  Uos.  ix.  15.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  however  not  unusual  in  this,  as  substantives  are  not  rarely  thus  connected.  Comp.  33jp,  D'S3P  *73*1 

etc.  Fid.  Nasoelsb.  Or.  $  61,  3.— ’3D  moreover  may  bo  (comp.  30.  1  Kings  xx.  43;  xxi.  4)  Part.  Kal  from 

330,  80  that  from  this  form  a  double  Part  Kal  wonld  be  formed.  [IIexdebsoh  :  desperate  revoltors.j 

*  Ver.  28.— Vo3  'oSfl-  Comp.  lx.  3;  Esek.  xxlL  9.  On  the  construction  Fid.  Naeqelsb.  Or.  $  70,  6.  [Hkxdersob 
renders :  conversant  with  destruction.— 8.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver,  28.— 0'ri'n^O-  Comp.  Issi.  i.  4  (on  the  direct  causative  signification  of  the  Hiphil— &>  do  a  pernicious  thing. 
Fid.  Nasoelsb.  Or.  {  18,  3). 

*  Ver.  29.— 3pJ  Niph :  from  33P  (®°  most  of  the  older  translators  and  commentators)  can  mean  only :  the  bellows  Is 

-  t  -  r 

on  fire,  is  red  hot  (Hithq).  This  meaning  is  required  by  the  connection,  for  it  Is  to  be  declared,  that  an  extreme  degree  of 
heat  was  applied,  which  is  here  denoted  by  the  burning  of  the  bellows.  But  even  this  degree  of  beat  has  extracted  nothing 
from  the  ore  lrat — lead.  The  other  explanation  from  3P1  ( anhdat )  is  indeed  well  founded  on  the  nominal  forms 

~T 

3PJ,  P3PJ,  3m  hut  it  gives  an  unsatisfactory  sense ;  for  It  is  not  declared  generally  that  the  bellows  works,  but  that 
—  tt:  •: 

it  has  done  its  best.  The  Chethibh  must  be  pronoun ood  DHWKO  and  presupposes  a  nonn  i3t7&  which  does  not  occur,  but 

t  r  v  ••  t  v 

is  formed  quite  normally.  [Hexdersoh  :  3PJ  may  either  be  the  root  of  the  verb,  to  snort ,  and  designed  in  this  place  to  ex- 

“  T 

press  the  sound  produced  by  the  continued  blowing  of  the  bellows;  or  it  may  be  the  Niphal  of  33)3.  to  bum.  The  former 

“  T 

best  suite  the  connection.  Thus  Micraeus,  Rosexmu eller,  D abler,  Di  Witte,  Scholx  and  Umbreit. — S.  R.  A.] 

7  Ver.  29. — *|3¥  c|3¥*  The  third  plor.  sing.  Is  employed  to  denote  an  independent  subject — one.  Comp.  Nasoelsb. 
Or.  1 101,  2,  b. 

*  Ver.  29. — D'JH  never  denotes  the  dross  directly. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet's  sermon  by  no  means  aimed  at  a 
general  conversion,  it  was  rather  to  serve  only 
as  a  touch-stone.  By  it  a  separating  process  was 
to  be  instituted,  by  which  it  would  be  decided 


which  was  good  and  which  base  metal  (ver.  27). 
Unfortunately  the  great  mass  proved  to  be  com¬ 
mon  brass  (ver.  28).  In  the  sra  el  ting-process 
also  (past  and  future)  the  same  result  is  pre¬ 
sented.  In  two  further  figures  whioh  express 
essentially  the  same  thing,  the  Lord  compares 
Israel  with  a  piece  of  ore,  which  in  the  fire  pro- 
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daces  lead,  and  again  with  one  which  contains 
silver,  but  unhappily  so  mixed,  that  the  base 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  true  metal  (vers.  29 
and  30). 

Ver.  27.  I  have  set ....  their  way.  The 
people  are  denominated  the  ore,  because  their 
value  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  process  of  as¬ 
saying.  The  term  (1300)  is  also  doubtless 
ohosen  with  reference  to  i.  18,  where  it  is  used 
of  the  prophet  [a  fortified  (tried)  oity].  The  na¬ 
tion  is  also  tried,  not  as  a  fortress,  but  as  ore 
which  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

Ver.  28.  They  are  .  .  .  all. — Slanderers. 
The  prophet  here  as  elsewhere  (comp,  remarks 
on  vers.  13sqq.),  in  thus  particularizing  appears 
to  have  had  the  eighth  commandment  in  mind. 
Comp.  Luthbb’s  explanation :  to  betray,  to  back¬ 
bite,  or  to  make  an  evil  report. — Brass  and 
iron.  These  words  state,  still  figuratively,  the 
result  of  the  proving,  ver.  27  :  the  ore  contains 
not  gold  or  silver,  but  only  base  metal. 

Ver.  29.  The  bellows  glows . .  .  separated. 
The  bellows  glows  or  is  on  fire.  This  refers  of 
course  to  Israel:  (heir  fire  is  the  fire  in  which 
they  are  melted,  the  fire  of  affliction,  both  of  the 
past,  the  present  and  the  future.  Even  the  se¬ 
verest  trials  of  affliction  can  produoe  from  this 
people  nothing  but  lead.  It  is  seen  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  proceeds  to  a  related  figure,  as  immediately 
afterwards  he  also  makes  application  of  a  third. 
The  first  figure  represents  the  prophet  as  a  trier 
of  metals,  who  first  lakes  the  rough  ore  in  hand 
in  order  mineralogically  to  distinguish  its  con¬ 
stituent  parts.  In  the  second  figure  the  ore  is 
exposed  to  fire,  in  order  in  this  way  to  ascertain 
its  metallic  value.  The  result  is  lead.  I  find 
accordingly  that  the  Keri  Oft  tfKO,  however  ex- 

flained,  is  an  entirely  necessary  alteration. — 
n  what  follows  the  prophet  makes  use  of  a  third 
figure.  Israel  is  here  definitely  presented  as 
silver  ore.  But  in  the  smelting-places  it  appears 
that  the  silver  is  so  mingled  with  the  stone  that 
the  production  of  clear  pure  silver  is  impossible. 
Israel  therefore  remains — refuse,  impure  silver, 
which,  as  unfit  for  noble  uses,  the  Lord  rejects. — 
base  [wicked].  The  prophet  passes  from  the 
figurative  to  the  literal  mode  of  speaking. 

Ver.  30.  Reprobate  silver . . .  Jehovah  has 
reprobated  them. — The  conclusion  is  sad.  But 
this  reprobate  silver  is  not  Israel  in  general,  but 
only  the  Israel  of  the  present  time.  Comp.  iii. 
11-26;  iv.  27;  v.  10,  18. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1  sqq.  44  It  is  very  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  preaching  of  Qod’s  anger  and  punish¬ 
ment,  for  we  look  at  the  powerful  assistance,  the 
watchmen,  the  towers  and  fortresses,  and  trust 
in  them.  But  fortresses  here,  fortresses  there! 
These  cannot  withstand  human  force,  let  alone 
the  calamity  which  comes  from  God  Himself.” 
Cham  e  a. 

[On  ver.  2.  M.  Henby  :  “  The  more  we  indulge 
ourselves  in  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  the  more 
we  disfit  ourselves  for  the  troubles  of  this  life.” 
On  ver.  4.  44  It  is  good  to  see  how  the  counsel  and 
decree  of  God  are  pursued  and  executed  in  the 
devices  and  designs  of  men,  even  theirs  that 
know  Him  not,  lsai.  x.  6,  7.” — S.  R.  A.] 


2.  On  ver.  6.  14  This  is  the  strongest  and  most 
dangerous  mining-powder  of  cities  and  for¬ 
tresses,  when  sin,  shame,  vice  and  wantonness 
get  the  upper  hand.  For  instance,  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.”  Cbambb. 

8.  On  ver.  7.  44  Sin  cries,  rises  and  stinks  up 
to  heaven,  so  that  Godaud  the  angels  are  obliged 
to  shut  mouth,  nose  and  ears.  Compare  Gen. 
xviii.  20;  Jon.  i.  2.”  Forster. 

4.  On  ver.  9.  44  God  has  two  kinds  of  vintage: 
one  is  in  graoe,  when  He  plucks  His  glorious 
grapes,  the  fruits  of  good  works,  and  says:  4  De¬ 
stroy  it  not,  for  there  is  a  blessing  in  it’  (lsai. 
lxv.  8).  But  where  He  finds  only  poisonous  ber¬ 
ries  (lsai.  v.  2)  and  is  as  one  who  gleans  in  the 
vineyard  (Mic.  v.  14)  He  employs  other  vintagers 
with  iron  gloves,  and  presses  them  out  in  His 
anger  (Rev.  xiv.  20)  till  neither  stem  nor  stalk  is 
left.”  Cbambb, 

6.  On  ver.  10.  “Patience I  Perhaps  it  is  not 
long  since  the  preaching  was  begun.  But  in  the 
beginning  it  is  just  so  with  one.  When  one  year 
or  forty  accustomed  to  office,  things  are  more 
tractable,  God  grant,  not  too  comfortable.  We 
must  tell  our  story  with  a  simple  heart,  as  it  is. 
We  must  be  violent  enough  to  gain  a  hearing. 
This  joyful,  honest,  ever-enduring  testimony  of 
the  truth,  which  is  in  us,  will  excite  attention  in 
time,  and  moreover  never  returns  void  (lsai.  lv. 
11).”  ZlNZBNDOBf. 

6.  On  vers.  10, 11.  44  Draw  off  thy  shoes,  for  the 
place  whereon  thoii  standcst  is  holy  ground, 
Exod.  iii.  6.  Moses,  Elijah,  Elisha,  David,  the 
prophet  before  the  altar  at  Bethel,  our  Jeremiah 
in  particular,  and  Paul,  the  evangelical  Apostle, 
used  the  severest  and  mo9t  feeling  methods 
against  the  mockers  of  their  religion  in  the  least 
and  the  greatest,  and  it  is  evident  that  God  will 
not  allow  Himself  to  be  mocked.  Freely  as  the 
heart  is  treated,  and  little  the  violence  that  God 
does  to  it,  yet  the  creature  is  often  cut  short 
when  it  comes  to  testifying.  For  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  respect  and  love.  Love  is  a 
grace,  but  respect  is  in  accordance  with  a  crea¬ 
ture’s  nature;  it  is  imbued  in  every  one.  For 
the  devil  himself,  if  his  hands  are  bound  in  the 
least  (as  then  more  is  granted  him  than  any 
other),  when  it  comes  to  respect — must  ‘trem¬ 
ble  ’  (Jas.  ii.  19).  The  Lord  teach  the  wit¬ 
nesses  the  right  measure,  that  their  threatenings 
and  the  feelings  of  men  suitably  concur,  and  that 
it  may  be  with  every  witness  for  religion  as  with 
John,  whom  King  Herod  feared  and  heard  him.” 
ZlNEElfDOBT. 

7.  On  ver.  14.  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
them  that  announoe  true  peace !  (Isa.  Iii.  7 ; 
Nah.  ii.  1.)  In  like  measure  destructive  are  the 
feet  of  those  who  preach  false  peace.  The  latter 
are  Satan,  who  transforms  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light  (2  Cor.  xi.  14). 

8.  On  ver.  16.  44 There  are  two  kinds  o fpatres. 
Some  are  the  ancients,  some  the  young.  Of  the 
young  fathers  Asaph  says  (Ps.  lxxviii.  8):  that 
they  were  not  as  their  fathers,  a  stubborn  and  re¬ 
bellious  generation  (comp.  Ezek.  xx.  18).  But 
as  regards  the  ancient,  original  fathers,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  David,  the  Evangelists, 
Apostles  and  such  like,  these  are  the  t  rue  fathers, 
who  preserve  God’s  word  for  us,  that  by  means 
of  it  we  may  follow  them,  and  ask  after  ths 
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former  ways.  Thus  we  go  right  and  safely.” 
Cramer. 

9.  On  ver.  16.  “27ic  arripiunt  Papieolm  temitat 
antique* ,  indequ t  nobit  persuaders  conantur ,  vt  et 
not  iemitat  antique*  qumramut ,  t.  e.,  u<  religions 
Luther  ana  valere  jutta  not  atfungamut  eccletim 
pap  it  tic  sr,  quam  omnium  antiquittimam  nutquam 
non  tuperbe  jactitant.  Sed  not  iptit  1.  obvertimut 
illud  Ignatii :  nobit  ver  a  antiquilat  ett  J  estts  Christus, 
cui  nolle  obedire  mani/ettum  ett  exitium.  2.  Argu - 
mentum ,  quod  itthinc  contarcinare  tatagunt,  kune  m 
modum  invertimut :  ta  eccletia  pro  vera  kabenda , 
qum  omnium  antiquittima .  Atyus  nottra — ett  an- 
tiquittima.  Coepit  enim  moz  ab  initio  mundi  in 
Paradito  cum  Protevangelio  (Gen.  iii.  16,  coll.  xv. 
6) ;  Romanentium  vero  eccletia ,  ticut  ipti  baud  diffi- 
tentur ,  circa  a  Chr.  606  coepit.  Ergo."  Forster. 

10.  On  ver.  16.  11  Those  are  the  honest  knaves, 
who  tell  the  prophet  to  his  face:  we  will  not  do 
it  (Jer.  xliv.  161.  But  such  the  Lord  will  honestly 
punish.  For  tne  servant,  who  knew  his  Lord’s 
will  and  did  it  not,  shall  suffer  double  stripes 
(Luke  xii.  47).”  Cramer. 

11.  [Calvin:  On  ver.  19.  “We  may  learn 
from  this  passage  that  nothing  is  more  abomina¬ 
ble  in  the  sight  of  God  than  the  contempt  of  di¬ 
vine  truth:  for  His  majesty,  which  shines  forth 
in  His  word,  is  thereby  trampled  under  foot; 
and  further,  it  is  an  extreme  ingratitude  in  men 
when  God  Himself  invites  them  to  salvation, 
wilfully  to  seek  their  own  ruin  and  to  reject  His 
favor.”  On  ver.  20.  “And  we  see  at  this  day, 
thut  men  cannot  be  rightly  taught,  except  we 
carry  on  war  against  that  external  splendor  with 
which  they  will  have  God  to  be  satisfied.  As 
then  men  deceive  themselves  with  such  trifles,  it 
is  necessary  to  show  that  all  those  things  which 
hypocrites  obtrude  on  God,  without  sincerity  of 
heart,  are  frivolous  trumperies.” — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  On  ver.  27  sqq.  “When  goldsmiths  wish 
to  purify  the  silver,  they  add  lead  to  it.  When 
preachers  would  try  their  hearers,  they  must 
apply  the  law.  The  fire  is  God’s  word  (Jer. 
xxiii.  29),  the  bellows  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
mouth  of  the  teacher,  the  metals  the  hearers,  of 
which  some  are  objectionable,  others  are  unob¬ 
jectionable.”  Cramer. 

13.  On  ver.  27.  As  Christ  is  oalled  a  sign 
which  shall  be  spoken  against,  that  the  thoughts 
ef  many  hearts  may  be  revealed  (Luke  ii.  84, 
85),  the  power  dwells  in  His  word  generally  to 
compel  men  to  separation  and  decision.  For  no 
one  can  remain  neutral  towards  Him  long.  He 
is  a  touchstone  which  makes  manifest  the  real 
condition  of  the  heart,  whether  the  man  is  of  God 
or  not  of  God,  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  John  viii.  47. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  6-8  may  serve  for  the  text  of  an  ex¬ 
hortation  to  repentance.  On  the  punitive  jus¬ 
tice  of  God.  1.  With  what  it  threatens  us.  2. 
Why  it  threatens  us.  8.  How  this  threatening 
can  be  averted. 

2.  On  vers.  6  and  7.  “We  fiod  such  fountains 
of  evil  in  our  own  perverted  hearts.  Original 
sin  is  the  true  fountain  of  evil,  from  which  from 
childhood  up  much  water  of  obstinacy,  disobedi¬ 
ence,  indolence,  envy,  falsehood  is  poured  forth. 
And  suoh  water  flows  every  year  more  abundant¬ 


ly.  8oon  also  Aowb  the  water  of  vanity,  of  im¬ 
purity  and  excess,  of  reviling  and  cursing.  How 
does  man  help  himself?  Either  he  will  notal¬ 
low  others  to  observe  what  wickedness  comes 
from  his  heart,  and  hides  his  sins,  or  he  is  him¬ 
self  grieved  that  so  much  sin  flows  from  hit 
heart,  and  begins  to  stop  the  flow,  t. e.f  he  makes 
good  resolves  and  proposes  no  more  to  commit 
the  old  sins.  But  lo !  the  streams  break  forth 
again,  and  the  fountain  of  a  depraved  heart 
ceases  not  to  flow.  Again  others  allow  the 
stream  free  course  and  pollute  the  city  and  the 
country  with  their  sins,  as  the  Jewish  people 
did.  Where  is  help  to  be  found  against  this 
fountain  of  a  depraved  heart?  In  the  fountain 
of  which  Zechariah  prophesies,  xiii.  1.”  Hoch- 
stetter,  12  Parabletfrom  the  propk.  Jer.y  S.  12, 18. 

8.  [Tillotson  on  ver.  8.  1.  The  infinite  good¬ 
ness  and  patience  of  God  towards  a  sinful  peo¬ 
ple,  and  His  great  unwillingness  to  bring  ruin 
upon  them.  2.  The  only  proper  and  effectual 
means  to  prevent  the  misery  and  ruin  of  a  sinful 
people.  8.  The  miserable  case  and  condition  of 
a  people  when  God  takes  off  His  affection  from 
them.” — 8.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  vers.  11,  12.  The  double  trouble  of  a 
preacher  of  the  truth.  1.  From  without,  («)  in¬ 
disposition  to  hear,  (b)  scorn.  2.  From  within, 
irresistible  necessity  of  announcing  the  word  of 
the  Lord. 

6.  On  vers.  18-15.  Warning  against  false  pro¬ 
phets:  1.  Their  course:  they  teach  false  worship, 
«.  e.,  they  lead  not  to  God  but  away  from  Him,  by 

(a)  being  silent  as  to  the  real  inconvenient  truth, 

(b)  putting  the  conscience  to  sleep  by  a  falsehood. 
2.  Their  motive:  covetousness,  selfishness  (ver. 
18).  8.  Their  end :  they  are  put  to  shame  (ver.  15). 

6.  On  ver.  14.  [Chalmers:  “The  evils  of 
false  security.  1.  It  is  not  based  on  the  mercy 
offered  by  God.  2.  It  casts  an  aspersion  on  the 
character  of  God.  8.  It  is  hostile  to  the  cause  of 

ractical  righteousness.” — Spurgeon:  “I  have 

eard  of  a  city  missionary  who  kept  a  record  of 
two  thousand  persons  who  were  supposed  to  be 
on  their  death-bed  but  recovered,  and  whom  he 
should  have  put  down  as  converted  persons,  had 
they  died ;  and  how  many  do  you  think  lived  a 
Christian  life  afterwards  out  of  the  two  thou¬ 
sand  ?  Not  two.  Positively  he  could  only  find 
one  who  was  found  to  live  afterwards  in  the  fear 
of  God.  Is  it  not  horrible  that  when  men  and 
women  come  to  die  they  should  cry,  4  Comfort, 
comfort!'  and  that  hence  their  friends  conclude 
that  they  are  children  of  God,  while  after  all 
they  have  no  right  to  consolation,  but  are  intru¬ 
ders  on  the  enclosed  grounds  of  the  blessed  God?” 
—8.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  ver.  15.  [South  :  “  Shamelessness  in  sin 
the  certain  forerunner  of  destruction.  1.  What 
shame  is  more  effectual  than  law.  2.  How  men 
cast  off  shame.  8.  The  several  degrees  of  shame¬ 
lessness.  4.  Reasons  why  shamelessness  is  so 
destructive.  6.  The  destruction  by  which  it  pro¬ 
cures  the  sinner’s  ruin.” — 8.  R.  A.l 

8.  On  ver.  16.  Which  is  the  good  way?  That 
which  has  1,  the  right  starting-point  (the  one, 
unalterable,  ancient  truth) ;  2  the  right  ending 
(rest  for  the  soul).  [Doolittle  has  a  sermon 
with  this  text  on  the  theme,  “  Popery  a  novelty,” 
and  C  ala  my  has  two  on  the  Trinity  1 — 8.  R.  A.] 
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9.  On  ver.  16.  New  Year’s  Sermon.  What 
does  a  retrospect  of  the  ways  of  the  past  year 
show  as  f  1.  That  they  have  been  under  God’s 
wondrous  guidance  ;  2.  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  only  ways  of  salvation  for  our  soul ;  8.  that 
we  have  often  said,  we  will  not  walk  in  them  ; 

4.  that  we  should  care  best  for  our  salvation,  if 
we  would  henceforth  walk  in  the  good  ways  of 
God.  Florey,  1863. 

10.  On  vers.  18-21.  The  righteous  judgments 


of  God.  1.  They  do  not  shun  publicity,  but  rather 
appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  world. 
2.  They  bring  upon  men  their  merited  recom¬ 
pense.  8.  They  can  be  averted,  not  by  outward 
worship,  but  by  honest  submission  to  God’s  word 
(vers.  19,  20). 

11.  On  vers.  27-30.  The  word  of  truth  a  touch¬ 
stone  for  the  human  heart.  1.  The  good  are  at¬ 
tracted  by  it ;  2.  the  bad  turn  away  und  are  re* 
jected. 


3.  THE  THIRD  DISCOURSE. 

Chaps.  VII. — X. 

The  time  of  this  discourse  may  be  determined  pretty  accurately ,  since  ch.  xxvi.  gives  us  information  con • 
ctmmg  the  historical  circumstances  in  which  the  discourse  was  delivered.  We  learn  from  it  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  Jeremiah  received  from  Jehovah  the  commission  to  place  himself 
in  the  fore-court  of  the  temple ,  and  to  announce  to  all  the  Jews  who  had  come  to  worship  (comp.  xxvi. 
2  with  vii.  2)  that  if  they  continued  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  repealed  admonitions  of  the  prophets 
(xxvi.  6,  and  vii.  13,  26)  the  Lord  would  make  the  temple  like  Shiloh ,  (comp.  xxvi.  3-13  with  vii. 
8-14).  Since  the  enemies  who  are  to  execute  this  judgment  are  still  designated  generally  as  a  people 
coming  from  the  North  (comp.  viii.  16),  and  not  yet  definitely  as  the  Chaldeans ,  the  discourse  must 
have  been  delivered  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Comp,  infra  on  xxv.  1.  The  place  which 
the  discourse  occupies  in  the  book  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  chronological  or' 
rangement . 

The  contents  of  the  discourse  may  be  distinguished  as  follows  : 

Main  thought :  Indictment  of  the  people  on  account  of  their  three  prevailing  vices, 
with  threatening  of  punishment. 

I.  FIRST  CHARGE. 

I.  HYPOCRITICAL  MINGLING  OF  THR  WORSHIP  OF  JEHOVAH  WITH  IDOLATRY,  AND 
OTHER  MORAL  ABOMINATIONS. 

VII.  1— VIII.  8. 

1.  Fundamental  :  the  fundamental  requirement  and  promise ,  vii.  1-7. 

2.  Their  demoralizing  trust  in  the  outward  temple-service.  Admonitory  reference  to  Shiloh ,  vii.  8-15. 

8.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah ,  boasted  of  in  ver.  4  sqq.  is  evinced  by  the  idolatry  practised 
elsewhere.  Thus  the  nation  is  provoking  a  severe  and  inevitable  judgment,  vii.  16-20. 

4.  Refutation  of  the  objection  that  the  Lord  Himself  commanded  the  outward  temple- service,  vii.  21-28. 

5.  The  abomination  of  idolatry  in  the  highest  degree  a  most  evident  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  people. 
Beginning  of  retribution,  vii.  29-34. 

6.  The  fulfilment  qf  retribution  corresponding  to  the  idol  abominations,  viii.  1-8. 

n.  SECOND  CHARGE. 

THEIR  RUINOUS  PXR8I8TENCB  IN  BVIL. 

VIII.  4-23. 

7.  Their  stiff-necked  impenitence  and  its  punishment,  viii.  4-12. 

8.  Further  portrayal  of  the  visitation  announced  in  ver.  12,  viii.  18-17. 

9.  Continuation  :  The  visitation  ends  with  the  carrying  away  captive  of  Israel ,  to  the  inexpressible  grief  oj 
the  people  and  the  prophet,  viii.  18-23. 

m.  THIRD  CHARGE. 

THE  OSNBRAL  BNTIRB  ABSBNCB  OF  TRUTH  AND  FAITH. 

IX.  1-21. 

10.  Description  of  the  prevailing  deceit,  ix.  1-8. 

11.  first  punishment:  Desolation  of  the  land  and  dispersion  of  the  people,  ix.  9-16. 

12.  Second  punishment :  Death  snatching  away  an  innumerable  sacrifice ,  ix.  16-21. 
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IV.  CONCLUSION. 

IX.  22-25  ;  X.  16-25. 

18.  The  only  meant  of  escape  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  used ,  ix.  22-25. 

14.  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  retribution:  Command  to  the  people  to  retire;  Lament  of  the  desolated 

land ;  last  watch-cry  of  the  prophet:  the  enemy  is  heret  x.  17-22. 

15.  Consolatory  glance  into  the  future,  x.  28-25. 


I.  FIRST  CHARGE. 

THl  HYPOCRITICAL  MIHOLIHO  Of  THE  SERVICE  OF  JEHOVAH  WITH  IDOLATRY  AND  OTHER 

MORAL  AB0MIKATI0K8. 

VII.  1— VIII.  8. 

1.  Fundamental:  the  fundamental  requirement  and  promise . 

VIL  1-7. 

1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying : 

2  Stand  in  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
And  proclaim  there  this  word,  and  sav  : 

Hear  the  word  of  Jehovah,  all  ye  of  Judah, 

Who  have  entered  at  these  gates  to  worship  Jehovah. 

8  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel ; 

Amend  your  ways  and  your  doings, 

So  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell1  in  this  place. 

4  Trust3  not  to*  those  lying  words : 

“ The  Lord’s  temple,  the  Lord’s  temple,  the  Lord’s  temple  is  this.”4 

5  But  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings ! 

If  ye  execute  judgment  between  every  man  and  his  neighbor, 

6  Oppress  not  stranger,  orphan  and  widow, 

And  shed  not  innocent  blood  in  this  place, 

And  go  not  after  other  gods  to  your  destruction;  I 

7  So  will  I  cause  you  to  dwell  in  this  place,  I 

In  the  land  which  I  gave  to  your  fathers,  I 

From  everlasting  to  everlasting.4  I 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  3. — [**  The  Plel  or  intensive  form  of  the  verb  must  here  have  a  continual!  ve  force,  or  it  must  have  a  pwmlssh* 
signification.  There  is  no  example  of  the  simple  signification  to  dwell  attaching  to  this  conjugation,  so  that  the  rendering  | 
of  the  Vulgate,  which  B  lay  key  adopts  :  Iurili  dwell  with  you  is  not  sustained ;  comp.  ver.  12.  Ukkdeksok.— S.  B.  A.]  j 

*  Ver.  4. — 03*7  after  (comp.  rer.  8)  is  Dot.  ethicue.  Comp.  2  KL  xriiL  21,  24;  Cant  ii.  17 ;  Naioeux  Gr 

{112,5,6.  ,  ,  , 

*  Ver.  4.— More  frequently  HD3  is  followed  bj  3  or  (▼  era.  8, 14)  but  7JK  is  not  anfrequent,  Join- 

88 ;  3  Kl.  XTiii.  22  ;*  IsaJ.  xr.xvi.  7,  ete. 

*  Ver.  4. — [Lit. :  are  these]. 

*  Ver.  7. — [Or :  forever  ana  ever]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  begins  with  friendly  admonition 
and  promise.  In  ver.  8  he  briefly  states  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  fundamental  requirement  and  promise. 
Vers.  4-7  continue  this  theme  by  opposing  to 
false  confidence  in  the  apparently  infallible  ob¬ 
jective  guarantee  of  salvation  in  the  possession 
of  the  outward  temple  (ver.  4)  exhortation  to  po- 
eitive  (ver.  5)  and  negative  (ver.  6)  fulfilment  of 
the  true  subjective  condition  of  salvation,  after 
which  however  the  promise,  which  includes  all 
further  salvation  for  Israel,  is  repeated  more  at 


length.  We  easily  recognize  in  this  strophe  the 
outlines  of  the  whole  discourse,  for  these  exhor¬ 
tations  correspond,  if  not  in  order  in  conteuts. 
exactly  with  the  following  exhortations  and 
threatenings,  the  latter  having  also  for  their 
subject  pseudo-worship  of  Jehovah,  idolatry,  in* 
penitence,  falsehood,  deoeit,  violence,  and  finally 
exile. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  word  which  came  . .  •  to 
worship  Jehovah.  A  similar  introductory 
formula  is  found  in  xi.  1 ;  xviii.  1 ;  xxi.  1 ;  xx* 
1;  xxx.  1;  xxxii.  1;  xxxiv.  1;  xxxv.  1;  xi.  L 
xliv.  1. — In  the  gate  of  the  house.  II  *e 
compare  xxvL  2,  where  the  historical  partioulai* 
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relating  to  this  discourse  are  given,  we  see  that 
Jeremiah  delivered  it  in  the  fore-court  f  comp, 
xix.  14).  Further  information  is  deriveu  from 
zzzvi.  10,  where  it  is  said  that  Baruch  read  the 
book  of  the  words  of  Jeremiah  “in  the  chamber 
of  Gemariah,  in  the  higher  court,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  new  gate.”  Now  since  this  new  gate  is 
the  same  under  which  the  princes  oalled  Jeremiah 
to  account  for  this  very  discourse  (zxvi.  10),  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  gate  spolten  of  was  not 
that  which  formed  the  main  eastern  entrance  of 
the  outer  court  (Ezek.  zi.  1),  but  one  of  the  gates 
which  led  from  the  outer  into  the  inner  or  upper 
court.  From  this  point  the  prophet  could  view 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  outer 
court,  as  well  as  the  gates  leading  from  without 
into  it. — All  ye  of  Judah.  A  great  festival  to 
Jehovah  must  have  brought  the  whole  people  to- 
gether,  for  they  had  not  sunk  into  that  state  of  en¬ 
tire  alienation,  which,  ex.  gr.  prevailed  under  Ma-  | 
nasseh,  when  they  no  longer  worshipped  the  God  | 
of  their  fathers  (2  Kings  zxi.  2),  but  now  they 
served  other  gods  together  with  Him  (ver.  6). 

Ver.  3.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  . .  dwell  in 
this  place.  These  words  express  as  to  form  the 
theme  of  the  strophe,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
as  to  matter  the  positive  main  thought  ,of  the 
whole  discourse,  which  however  retires  in  what 
follows  for  the  reason  stated  in  vers.  24-28.  -m 

ways  and  VjJjJD,  doings  are  distinguished  like 
habitus  and  actus ,  the  former  denoting  the  inward 
inclination  or  disposition  of  the  heart  (comp.  v. 
16),  the  latter  the  outward  fruits  in  the  life  (iv. 
18;  xviii.  11;  xxvi.  13;  xxxii.  19). — Cause  to 
dwell.  Comp.  Numb.  xiv.  80. — This  place. 
The  temple  is  meant  primarily  as  the  centre  of 
the  theocracy.  Comp.  ver.  6,  where  the  dese¬ 
cration  of  the  holy  places  by  the  shedding  of  in¬ 
nocent  blood  is  emphasized  (2  Kings  xxi.  16 ; 
xxiv.  4;  Matth.  xxiii.  85),  and  then  ver.  7,  where 
this  place  and  the  land  are  distinguished,  and  ver. 
13,  where  OlpD  Is  distinguished  from  Shiloh  and 
taken  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  holy 
places  of  worship. 

Ver.  4.  Trust  not  .  .  .  temple  is  this. 
An  example  of  similar  threefold  repetition  is 
found  in  xxii.  29 ;  Iaai.  vi.  3  coll.  2  Sam.  xix.  1. 
For  the  sense  comp.  Mic.  iii.  11. —  riDH.  Without 

this  word  Sd'H  would  be  the  subject,  and  the 
only  meaning  would  be:  templum  cat,  t.  c.,  we 
have  God’s  temple.  With  this  word  is  pre¬ 
dicate,  and  the  former  the  subject,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  sense  is  this,  that  it  is  not  the  ex¬ 
istence,  the  possession  of  the  temple  generally, 
which  is  declared,  bat  the  concrete  objects,  to 
which  the  predicate  applies,  are  indicated.  We 
must  therefore  render  this  HSH  doxruc&f.  The  i 


plural  has  been  variously  explained.  The  Chal¬ 
dee  refers  the  threefold  repetition  to  the  three 
main  forms  of  worship  and  their  appearance 
thrice  in  the  year;  Joseph  Kimchi  to  the  three 
divisionsof  the  temple-building  (court,  sanctuary 
and  holy  of  holies) ;  Mknochius  (  Vid.  Neumann, 
5/439)  to  the  Jewish  nation  itself,  coll.  1  Cor.  iii. 
16,  17 ;  Vknkma  and  others  to  the  temple  and 
priests,  and  with  reference  to  IWVTljJN  (Ps.  cii. 
28)  finds  also  in  Han  the  meaning  of  continu¬ 
ance  and  immutability. — In  a  purely  linguistic 
view  nsn  would  apply  best  to  the  people,  and 
the  thought,  that  the  people  as  the  temple  of  God 
were  safe  from  all  danger  to  themselves  or  the 
sanctuary,  would  suit  the  connection.  But  the 
mention  of  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  (vers.  12  and 
14)  requires  that  in  ver.  4  also  the  temple-edifice 
be  referred  to.  Comp,  especially  ver.  14. — No¬ 
thing  farther  then  remains  but  to  refer  flSH  to 
the  various  parts  of  the  temple;  not  merely  Hhe 
three  divisions  of  the  edifice  proper,  but  also  the 
other  parts — walls,  gates,  courts,  halls,  etc.  Still 
however  the  plural  is  remarkable,  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  explanation  of  it  a  desideratum.  At  any 
rate  we  peroeive  that  it  was  a  prevalent  delusion 
among  the  people  that  the  temple  could  not  be 
destroyed,  because  it  was  Jehovah’s.  Three 
times  is  this  emphatically  repeated.  And  by  the 
temple  all  else  seemed  to  be  secured.  Neumann 
rightly  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  people  make  use  of  the  prouder  expression 

Sd'H  only,  while  the  prophet  speaks  only  of 

w  /V3. 

Vers.  6-7.  But  amend  your  ways  .  .  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting.  Not  the  outward 
temple  with  its  service  ensures  the  favor  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  but  the  service,  which  is  offered  in  His 
temple  by  sanctified  hearts  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  works  of ,  righteousness.  That  such 
works  as  are  here  (vers.  6  and  6)  enumerated 
pertain  especially  to  the  Old  Testament  “right¬ 
eousness,”  whioh  is  opposed  not  to  grace  but  to 
violent  unrighteousness,  is  proved  by ’many  pas¬ 
sages:  Ps.  v.  vii.  ix.  x.  xi.  xii.  xv.  xvii. ;  Jer.  x. 
24,  25;  xxii.  8-17;  Isai.  i.  17,  etc.  Comp.  Or- 
tloph  on  the  idea  of  pTT,  etc.,  inRuDELB.u.GuER. 
I860,  IIL  8.  403.— The  St  before  ie 

quite  abnormal,  and  there  is  no  other  instance 
of  it.  Graf  correctly  supposes  that  it  owes  its 
origin  to  the  similarly  sounding  sentence,  xxii. 
8. — To  yonr  destruction.  Comp.  xxv.  7. — 
From  everlasting  (comp.  ver.  25)  belongs  to 
dwelL  Israel  is  to  inhabit  the  lana  given  to  the 
fathers,  from  the  original  epoch  (vi.  16 ;  Ps.  xxiv. 
7)  at  whioh  they  took  possession  of  it  even  to  the 
remotest  fature.  Comp,  on  xxv.  6. 
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2.  Demoralizing  trust  in  the  outward  temple-service .  Admonitory  reference  to  Shiloh. 

VII.  8-15. 


8  Behold,  ye  trust  in  such  lying  words  to  your  hurt. 

9  To  steal,  murder,  commit  adultery,1 
Swear  falsely  and  burn  incense  to  Baal, 

And  follow  other  gods  which  ye  know  not, — 

10  And  then  ye  come2  and  stand  before  me  in  this  house, 
Which  is  called  by  my  name:  and  say: 

We  are  delivered — to  do  all  these  abominations? 

11  Is  then  this  house  which  bears  my  name 
Become  a  den  of  robbers  in  your  eyes  ? 

Behold !  even  I  have  seen  it,  saith  Jehovah. 

12  For  go  now  to  my  place  which  was  in  Shiloh 
Where  I  caused  my  name  to  dwell  at  the  first, 

And  see  what  I  have  done  to  it 

On  account  of  the  wickedness  of  my  people  Israel! 

13  And  now,  because  ye  do  all  these  works,  saith  Jehovah, 
And  I  spoke  to  you  most  urgently,3  but  ye  heard  not. — 
I  called  to  you,  but  ye  gave  no  answer, — 

14  Therefore  I  do  to  the  house  which  bean  my  name 
In  which  ye  put  your  trust, 

And  the  place  which  I  gave  to  you  and  your  fathen, 
As  I  did  to  Shiloh. 

15  And  I  cast  you  out  from  my  presence, 

As  I  cast  out  all  vour  brethren, 

The  whole  seed  of  Ephraim. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.— Similar  infinitive  construction*  are  found  in  Ia&i.  xxi.  5;  xxli.  13:  lix.  4;  Hoe.  It.  2.  Comp.  N AMBB.  Or. 
92,  2  b. 

*  Ver.  10. — On  the  transition  from  the  infinitive  to  the  finite  verb,  comp.  Najcqblsb.  Or.  $  99,  3. 

*  Ver.  13. — DJtTTl.  Comp.  ver.  25 ;  xxix.  19 ;  and  Namilbb.  Gr.  }  93  f.  [Q&xxx,  Or.  {  282]. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver8.  8-11  state  that  Israel  did  not  follow  the 
exhortation  given  in  ver.  8  sqq.,  but  regarded 
the  external  place  of  grace  as  though  it  were  a 
spot  where  one  only  needed  to  present  himself  in 
order  to  be  delivered  from  all  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin, — so  that  the  sanctuary  was  mis¬ 
used  and  becam e  a  den  of  robbers.  The  Lord  dis¬ 
pels  this  allusion  as  to  the  infallible  power  to  save 
of  the  supposed  irrevocably  chosen  plaoe  of  grace 
by  pointing  to  Shiloh :  as  it  is  with  this,  so  will 
it  be  with  the  temple  and  Jerusalem  (vers.  12-15). 

Ver.  8.  Behold,  ye  trust ...  to  your  hurt. 
The  statement  corresponds  to  the  warning  in  ver. 
4,  and  affirms  that  this  was  not  heeded  by  Israel. 
“To  your  hurt”  depends  on  “trust.”  It  is  a 
litotes.  The  delusion  causes  injury  in  a  twofold 
way,  by  demoralizing  the  people  and  thus  ren¬ 
dering  them  ripe  for  the  divine  judgment.  Comp. 
Isai.  xliv.  10. 

Ver.  9.  To  steal,  murder .  .  .  which  ye 
know  not.  These  words  in  connection  with 
vers.  10,  11,  designate  the  first  effect  of  that  hurt¬ 
ful  confidence.  The  people,  considering  salva¬ 
tion  as  unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  temple, 
fall  into  the  delusion,  that  presence  in  the  tem¬ 


ple  is  sufficient  to  procure  absolution  after  the 
practice  of  the  most  heinous  abominations  and 
license  for  new  crimes,  by  which  course  the  tem¬ 
ple  is  turned  into  a  place  of  security  and  con¬ 
cealment  for  robbers.  The  question  expresses 
indignant  amazement:  What?  Steal,  murder, 
commit  adultery,  etc.  f  Such  wickedness  ye  do, 
and  then  ye  come,  etc. — Incense  to  Baal,  comp, 
xi.  18,  17. — And  follow  other  gods  which 
ye  know  not  is  taken  verbatim  from  Deuu  xi. 
28;  coll.  xiii.  14.  Comp.  xix.  4;  xlix.  8. 

Ver.  10.  And  then  ye  come  ...  all  these 
abominations?  The  question  is  continued  to 

uSvj,  for  it  is  this  which  is  the  object  of  the  di¬ 
vine  indignation,  that  the  people  can  unite  such 
moral  contrasts.— Stand  before  me.  The  ex¬ 
pression  has  the  collateral  idea  of  serving;  comp. 
Deut.  x.  8 ;  1  Kings  i.  2 ;  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  15 :  * 
Kings  iii.  14;  v.  16;  Jer.  xl.  10;  Ezek.  xliv.  15, 
e/c.— Which  is  called  by  my  name.  This 
expression  corresponds  to  put  my  name  upon 
( nomen  indere ,  imponere ),  Numb.  vi.  27;  1  Kings 
ix.  8, 5;  comp.  Exod.  iii.  18;  v.  8;  Dcut.  xii.5, 11; 
xxviii.  10;  2  Sam.  xii.  28;  Jer.  vii.  80;  xxxn. 
84;  xxxiv.  15.— We  are  delivered.  The  peo¬ 
ple  regard  their  standing  before  God,  their  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  temple  as  an  unfailing  means  of  re* 
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moving  all  their  guilt  in  a  convenient  external 
manner.  The  word  therefore  means :  we  are  saved, 
freed  from  all  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin 
Comp.  Luke  iii.  8. — Man/  commentators  take 

a &=beeause:  because  ye  have  done  these  abo¬ 
minations  f  (ironical.)  Other8=a/MouyA.  The 
language  will  allow  neither.  It  is  the  secondary 
object  of  their  temple-service  which  is  indicated. 
The  primary,  immediate  object  is  expressed  in 
uSl  1 :  they  wish  to  purify  themselves  from  their 
guilt.  But  as  they  do  not  use  the  right  means 
for  this,  so  also  they  are  not  actuated  by  the  right 
motive, — it  is  not  that  they  may  henceforward 
hate  and  abandon  their  sin,  but  that  like  a  sow 
they  may  return  with  the  more  gusto  to  their 
wallowing  in  the  mire  (2  Pet.  ii.  22). 

Ver.  11.  Is  then  this  house  .  .  saith  Jeho¬ 
vah.  In  these  words  the  prophet  discovers  to 
the  people  the  very  heart  of  their  proceeding: 
with  such  usage  the  temple  is  not  a  place  of  sal¬ 
vation,  but  a  refuge  for  robbers  where  they  purify 
themselves  from  the  blood  and  filth  of  their  evil 
deeds,  so  as  to  be  the  readier  for  new  ones. — 
Even  I.  This  perception  is  confirmed  ironi¬ 
cally,  but  in  a  double  sense.  First  by  this  word, 
secondly  by  act.  In  so  far  namely  as  the  Lord 
treats  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem  like  that  at 
Shiloh,  He  causes  it  to  be  understood  that  He  re¬ 
gards  it  as  a  nest  of  robbers.  That  first  point 
results  from  the  evident  referenee  of  I  have 
seen  it  to  in  your  eyes,  the  second  from  the 
following  For,  ver.  12. 

Ver.  12.  For  go  now  .  .  my  people  Israel. 
In  these  words  it  is  explained  how  far  the  Lord 
actually  regards  the  temple  as  a  den  of  robbers: 
we  learn  that  He  will  treat  it  as  He  did  Shiloh. 


For  is  accordingly  to  be  referred  not  to  ver.  12 
only,  but  to  all  that  follows.  The  prophet  thus 
shows  the  second  calamitous  effect  (ver.  8)  of 
those  lying  words  (ver.  4). — To  my  place. 
This  denotes  the  place  as  such,  the  spot  on  which 
the  sanctuary  stood,  not  the  latter  itself.  On 
this  spot  nothing  more  was  now  to  be  seen  of  the 
sacred  dwellings  and  vessels  which  once  adorned 
it.  A  proof  is  thus  furnished  that  when  the  Lord 
has  once  selected  a  place  for  His  dwelling  upon 
earth  He  is  not  irrevocably  bound  to  this  place 
to  all  eternity.  Whether  the  city  of  Shiloh  was 
then  destroyed  or  not,  and  whether  some  ruins 
of  the  former  sanctuary  remained  to  testify  of  its 
previous  existence,  is  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Shiloh  was  still  standing  in  the  reign  of  Jero¬ 
boam  I.  (1  Kings  xi.  20 ;  xii.  15  ;  xiv.  2)  and  Je¬ 
remiah  mentions  it  as  though  it  were  still  in  ex¬ 
istence  (xli.  6).  Compt  Graf,  ad  loc. — Herzog’s 
Real-Encyc.  XIV.  S.  809.  [“Dr.  Robinson  found 
its  ruins  under  the  name  of  Seilun  on  his  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Shechem.”  Henderson.] 
Vers.  18-15.  And  now,  because  ye  do  .  .  • 
the  whole  seed  of  Ephraim.  The  apodosis 
begins  with  Yer.  14.  With  respect  to  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  the  infinitive  to  the  finite  verb,  see 
Grammatical  rems.  on  ver.  9. —  Mtfn.  Comp, 
ver.  25;  xxix.  19;  and  Naegelsbach,  Or.  j  93,/ 
[Green’s  Or.  J  282]. — The  place.  The  prophet 
cannot  mean  the  whole  country,  any  more  than 
in  vers.  8,  6,  7.  As  in  ver.  12,  it  is  the  spot  on 
which  the  house  stands.  This  spot  of  earth  is 
the  hallowed  and  hallowing  centre  of  the  whole 
country,  on  which  all  other  dwelling-places  are 
founded.  Comp.  Exod.  iii.  5. — For  Ephraim  as 
a  designation  of  the  ten  tribes  vide  Hos.  iv.  17 ; 
Isai.  vii.  2,  etc. 


8.  The  hypocrisy  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah ,  boasted  of  in  ver.  4  sqq.,  is  evinced  by  the  idolatry  practised 
elsewhere.  Thus  the  nation  is  provoking  a  severe  and  inevitable  judgment. 

VII.  16-20. 

16  And  as  to  thee,  pray  not  for  this  people, 

And  make  not  a  cry  and  supplication  for  them, 

Nor  intercede  with  me ;  for  I  will  not  hear  thee. 

17  Seest  thou  not  what  they  are  doing 

In  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  ? 

18  The  children  gather  wood  and  the  fathers  kindle  the  fire, 

And  the  women  knead  the  dough,  to  make  cakes  for  the  queen  of  the  heavens, 
And  pour  out  libations  to  other  gods,  to  aggrieve  me. 

19  Do  they  aggrieve  me?  saith  Jehovah. 

Do  they  not  themselves  to  their  own  shame? 

20  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah : 

Behold,  my  anger  and  my  fury  is  poured  out  in  this  place, 

On  the  men  and  the  cattle, 

And  on  the  trees  of  the  field  and  the  fruits  of  the  land, 

That  it  may  bum  and  not  be  extinguished. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

How  fixedly  the  judgment  announced  in  vers. 
14, 15  is  determined  upon  by  Jehovah,  is  evinced 
by  this,  that  the  prophet  is  forbidden  to  inter¬ 
pose  with  any  plea  (ver.  16).  The  motive  of  this 
seemingly  harsh  decree  is  indicated  by  reference 
to  the  idolatry  still  in  full  course  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  which  forms  a  gloomy 
offset  to  that  pseudo -Jehovah -worship  mentioned 
in  ver.  4.  This  idolatry  may  be  directed  prima¬ 
rily  against  Jehovah,  but  it  will  prove  at  last 
self-destructive  to  Israel  (vers.  19,  20). 

Ver.  16.  And  as  to  thee  I  will . . .  not  hear 
thee.  Jkromb  remarks  that  “  sanctorum  precet 
Dei  tree  possunt  reaietere ,  Ex.  xxxii.  10  sq.;  Ps. 
ovi.  80;  Numb.  xvi.  46  sq.”  Comp.  1  John  v.  16— 

HIT  with  nbfln  is  frequent,  ex.  gr .,  Ps.  xvii.  1 ; 
1  Kings  viii.  28,  etc. — This  verso  is  repeated  xi. 
14;  xiv.  11. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  Seest  thou  not  what  they 
are  doing  ...  to  aggrieve  me.  The  motive 
of  the  severe  prohibition  in  ver.  16. — The  qneen 
of  the  heavens  is  mentioned  besides  only  in 
xliv.  17, 18,  19,  25.  The  form,  which  in  Hebrew 
indeed  has  general  analogies  (ex.  gr.  but 

does  not  otherwise  occur,  bespeaks  the  foreign 
origin  of  the  phiase  as  of  the  thing.  The  ex¬ 
pression  “  heaven’s-queen”  points  to  the  worship 
of  the  stars,  and  indeed  the  moon  as  the  feminine 
potence  (together  with  the  sun  as  the  masculine) 
appears  not  seldom  under  this  name.  It  is  called 
by  Apuleius  ( Metaph.  XI.  init.)  directly  regina 
coeli ,  and  in  Horacr  (Carm.  Send.  86)  we  find 
the  words:  Siderum  regina  bicomie  audi  Luna 
pueWu.  For  more  on  this  subject  consult  Abr. 
Calov.  Dies,  de  Selenolatria  Viteb.  1680  (also  in 
Thee,  theol.  philol.,  Vol.  I.  p.  808  sqq.).  To  the 
further  question,  what  deity  is  represented  by 
the  moon,  we  can  only  answer  that  since  it,  as  the 
female  principle  of  fructification,  corresponds  to 
the  sun-god  Baal  as  the  male  principle,  the  femi¬ 
nine  deity  corresponding  to  Baal,  i.  «.,  Astarte, 
must  be  represented  by  the  moon.  Herodian 
(V.  6, 10)  says  expressly,  Ovpavlav  QoivtKtc  ’A arpo- 
apxrfv  (G  racism  for  Astarte)  ovopd^ovoi,  oeXijVTjv 
elvai  tfiXovTCf.  Comp.  Herod.  III.  8. — On  the 
Carthaginian  inscriptions  (Luc.  Karth.  8), 

roSon  (=roSp  jn), «. the  nqis,  mn,  Taw*, 


the  Asiatic,  originally  Egyptian  Artemis  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  feminine  opposite  of  pn  This 
is  oertainly  no  longer  the  original  Phoeniciaa 
Astarte,  but  a  later  modification  with  unchaste 
cult  us,  and  probably  admixture  of  star,  worship. 
Comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  3  ;  xxiii.  4;  Jer.  xix.  13.— » 
Comp.  Creuzer,  Symbol.  II.  Kap.  4,  |  1,  2,  8, 
6 ;  Appendix  on  the  Carthag.  religion ,  {  8.  For 
the  less  recent  literature  on  this  passage  consult 
Rosenmueller. — The  D'lO  (xliv.  19)  are  proba¬ 
bly  tho  Egyptian  confection  Neideh  (  Vid.  Hmio 
ad  hoc  l.  and  Fderst  H.  W.  B.  t.  v.  JO).  Ao- 

cording  to  the  HXYfrn1?,  xliv.  19,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  cakes  were  in  the  form  of  a 
moon ;  compare  the  cakes  offered  to  Artemis  as 
the  moon-god  in  Athens  under  the  name  of  or- 
fajvai  (Vid.  Graf  ad  loc.). — On  the  heathen  cus¬ 
tom  of  celebrating  the  new  moon  with  fires  kin¬ 
dled  in  the  streets  and  sweet  cakes,  comp.  Spxx- 
cer,  De  Legg.  Hebr.  ritual.  L.  III.  Diss.  IV.  Cap. 
8. — The  etymology  of  JO  is  uncertain.  It  is 
most  probably  derived  from  JO,  to  prepare.  Is  it 
not  perhaps  connected  with  J*\3  (Am.  v.  26)? 
With  this  adoration  of  the  queen  of  heaven  may 
have  been  connected  as  a  later  remnant  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Collyridiaus,  who  existed  in  Arabiain 
the  4th  century,  and  gave  divine  honors  to  tha 
Virgin  Mary,  offering  her  little  cakes  of  bread 
(*oAAiy)/f),  Vid.  Epiph.  User.  79. — And  pour  out 
libations.  The  infinitive  here  may  certainly 
depend  on  the  to  (S)  before  make  (fVlE?£)  (comp. 
Naeoelsb.  Gr.  {  112,  8).  But  it  must  also  be 
remarked  that  the  Inf.  ^j'On  is  used  by  Jeremiah 
in  a  very  peculiar  manner  absolutely:  xix.  18; 
xiv.  19  (where  the  *7  perhaps  from  oversight 
stands  instead  of  in  vers.  17  and  18).  At  any 
rate  it  designates  the  drink-offerings  pertaining 
to  the  meat-offering  of  cakes. 

Vers.  19  and  20.  Do  they  aggrieve  me?  . . . 
that  it  may  burn  and  not  be  extinguished. 
— On  aggrieve  comp.  Ezek.  xxxii.  9.— them¬ 
selves.  DiTlX  reciprocal  (comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or. 
\  81,  6). — fury  is  poured  out  (comp.  Nah.  i.  6). 
—  In  this  place.  The  divine  anger  is  poured 
out  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  Theo¬ 
cracy  (Sk)  and  from  thence  immediately  over  tha 
whole  land  (*?£). 


4.  Refutation -of  the  objection  that  the  Lord  Eimtelf  commanded  the  outward  temple  service. 

Vn.  21-28. 

21  Thus  saith  JeTiovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel : 

Take  your  burnt  offerings  with  the  sin  offerings  and  eat  flesh. 

22  For  I  spoke  not  with  your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought1  them  out  of  Egypt* 
Nor  commanded  them  concerning  burnt  offerings  and  slam  offerings. 

23  But  this  I  commanded  them :  “  Hearken  to  my  voice, 

That  I  may  be  your  God,  and  you  my  people, 
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And  walk  in  all  the  ways  that  I  command  you, 

That  it  may  be  well  with  you.” 

24  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear. 

And  walked  after  their  own  counsels* — 

In  the  hardness  of  their  evil  heart, 

And  turned  to  the  back  and  not  to  the  face.* 

25  From  the  day  that  your  fathers  went  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

To  this  day  I  send  you  all  my  servants, 

The  prophets,  zealously  and  unremittingly. 

26  But  they  hearkened  not  to  me,  nor  inclined  their  ear. 

But  they  stiffened  their  neck  and  acted  more  wickedly  than  their  fathers. 

27  And  though  thou  speakest  to  them  all  these  words. 

Yet  will  they  not  hearken  unto  thee ; 

And  though  thou  callest  to  them. 

Yet  will  they  not  answer  thee. 

28  Therefore  shalt  thou  say  unto  them : 

This  is  the  people  that  has  not  hearkened 
To  the  voice  oi  Jehovah,  their  God, 

Nor  accepted  chastisement. 

Truth  is  vanished  and  eradicated  from  their  mouth. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  yer.  22.— [M A  rut  number  of  MSS.,  three  of  the  early  editions,  and  all  the  Torsions  rend,  with  the  Keri,  instead 

of  irvin."  hskdibsow. — s.  r.  a.] 

t  Ver. 24— /VlYl/oS  is  ttat.  absoL  and  therefore  not  co-ordinated  with  the  following  but  the  following 

sentence  forms  a  sort  or  apposition  to  it:  They  walked  in  counsels  1— in  hardness  of  their  heart.  Comp.  Naeoelsb. 

l?er?24. _ [Blaticet,  Ukbreit,  Hesdersok  render:  and  went  (drew,  turned)  backward,  and  not  forward.  Notes  and 

Hirne :  turned  the  back  and  not  the  face.— 8.  R.  A.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  hypocritical  people  might  appeal  to  the 
fact  that  their  outward  temple  service  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  To  this 
however  it  is  opposed,  that  from  the  beginning 
the  Lord  directed  His  chief  regard  not  to  exter¬ 
nal  worship,  but  to  the  obedience  of  the  heart, 
and  to  this  gave  the  promise  of  prosperity  ^vers. 
21-23).  But  the  people  never  observed  this  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Lord,  though  He  caused  it  to  be 
repeated  often  and  urgently  by  the  prophets  (vers. 
24-26).  They  will  close  their  ears  even  to  the 
exhortation  of  Jeremiah,  and  thus  call  down  upon 
themselves  the  judgment  of  incorrigibility  (vers. 
27,  28). 

Ver.  21.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  . .  and  eat 
flesh. — Take,  (comp.  Isai.  xxix.  1),  may 
be  derived  from  or  H3D.  (Comp.  Isai.  xxx.  1; 
Numb,  xxxii.  14).  The  primary  idea  seems  to  be 
“to  scrape,  scratch,  sweep,"  from  which  are  •de¬ 
rived  the  meanings  both  of  to  sweep  up  or  together 
(comp,  also  Deut.  xxxii.  23)  and  to  scrape  off 

(Isai.  vii.  20)  and  sweep  away  (Ps.  xl.  16).  *7# 
also  stands  after  the  word  in  the  passages  cited. 
Comp.  iii.  18. — And  eat  flesh,  an  expression  of 
contempt :  throw  all  your  sacrifices  and  burnt-of¬ 
ferings  together  and  devour  them  as  meat.  Comp, 
vi.  20. 

Vers.  22  and  23.  Por  I  spoke  not  .... 
may  be  well  with  yon.  When  the  Rabbins 
emphasize  in  the  day,  etc  ,  or  when  others  ap¬ 
pealing  to  Levit.  i.  2,  etc .  find  in  this  passage  an  in¬ 


dication  of  the  voluntariness  of  the  offerings,  or 
at  least  of  the  view  that  only  voluntary  offerings 
are  here  spoken  of,  Graf  is  certainly  right  in  de¬ 
signating  such  points  as  subtleties.  But  to  find 
in  the  passage  a  proof  that  Jeremiah  was  ignorant 
of  any  legal  enactments  with  respect  to  sacrifices 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  since  in  his  time  the  mid¬ 
dle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  owed  their  ori¬ 
gin  to  Ezra,  were  not  in  existence,  as  Graf  does, 
following  Hitzio  and  others  (comp,  especially  his 
latest  work.  On  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Test., 
Leipzig,  1866),  is  a  proceeding  for  which  there  is 
no  ground  either  in  those  books,  in  the  writings 
of  the  prefixilio  prophets  generally  (comp,  only 
•ez.gr..  Am.  iv.  6  with  Levit.  vii.  13 ;  Hos.  iv.  7-9 
with  Levit.  vi.  18;  xxvi.  26),  or  in  this  particular 
passage.  For  it  is  indeed  true  that  ihe  words 
that  I  may  be  your  GocLand  you  my  people 
(the  substance  of  which  is  found  in  Exod.  vi.  7  coll. 
Deut.  xxix.  12)  are  a  verbal  quotation  from  the 
certainly  peculiar  26th  chapter  of  Leviticus  (ver. 
12),  that  the  next  line  likewise  resembles  almost 
word  for  word  Deut.  v.  83  (the  expression  in  all 
the  ways  occurs  in  this  sense  ouly  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  Deut.),  finally  that  that  it  may  be  well 
with  you  also  is  exclusively  Deuteronomic  (v. 
16,26;  vi.  18;  xii.  25,  28;  xxii.  27).  But  (1.)  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  presupposes  the  preceding 
books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  cannot  be  understood 
without  them.  Thus  it  is  explained  that  precepts 
relating  to  the  sacrifices  do  not  here  occur  except 
in  a  summary  (Deut.  xii.  6, 11, 13, 14,  27)  or  modi¬ 
fied  form,  according  to  the  circumstances  (comp. 
Deut.  xii.  16  with  Levit.  xvii.  2  sqq.).  (21 
I  If  this  passage  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal 
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sense,  as  by  Hinto  and  Graf,  the  prophet 
would  declare  not  only  something  incredible  in 
itself,  but  also  what  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  prejudicial  to  the  assumed  post-exilic  com¬ 
position  of  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 
For  how  could  these  place  the  origin  of  the  sacri¬ 
ficial  enactments  in  the  period  of  the  exodus,  if 
prophetic  utterances  like  this  and  Am.  t.  25  ex¬ 
pressly  contradict  it?  (8)  As  in  Exod.  xri.  8 
the  words  “Your  murmurings  are  not  against 
us,  but  against  Jehovah,”  declare  not  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  did  not  murmur  at  all  against  Moses  and 
Aaron  (which  is  expressly  maintained  in  ver.  2), 
but  only  that  the  sin  of  murmuring  against  Moses 
and  Aaron  vanished  in  comparison  with  the  sin 
which  they  committed  in  their  murmuring  against 
the  Lord  Himself, — as  Hos.  vi.  6  likewise  denies 
pleasure  in  sacrifices  not  absolutely  but  only 
relatively,  in  so  far  that  it  does  not  enter  into 
comparison  with  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  in  true 
piety  (comp.  Gen.  xxxii.  29;  lv.  8;  1  Sam.  viii. 
7) — so  also  in  this  passage  the  negation  has  a 
rhetorical,  not  a  logical  significance  (comp. 
Winer,  Gramm.  AT.  T.  Sprachidiome  j  68,  7). 
Thus  those  commentators  are  right  who  find  here 
this  meaning,  that  the  whole  of  the  enactments  I 
relating  to  sacrifices  do  not  enter  into  considers- 
tion  in  comparison  with  the  importance  of  the 
moral  Law.  ‘  Comp,  the  parallel  passages: — 
Isa.  v.  11;  lviii.  8  sqq. ;  lxvi.  8;  1  Sam.  xv. 
22 ;  Mic.  vi.  6-8 ;  Ps.  xl.  7  sqq. ;  Ps.  1. ;  Ps.  li. 
18,  19;  Prov.  xxi.  27;  Matt.  ix.  18.  The  ex¬ 
pression:  I  will  be  your  God  and  ye  shall  be  my 
people,  is  found  with  special  frequency  ia  Jere¬ 
miah:  xi.  4;  xxiv.  7;  xxx.  22;  xxxi.  1,88; 
xxxii.  88.  Almost  as  frequently  in  Ezekiel :  xi. 
20;  xiv.  10;  xxxvi.  28;  xxxvii.  28,  27.  Twice 
also  in  Zechariah:  ii.  15;  viii.  8. 

Ver.  24.  Bat  they  hearkened  not  .  .  . 
back  not  face. — In  the  hardness  of  their 
heart,  comp.  Deut.  yxix.  18;  Jer.  iii.  17. — In 


general  oomp.  xi.*8;  Ps.  lxxxi.  13. — ' 1TH 
VU1.  Comp.  ii.  27.  Literally : — they  came  to  the 
back  and  not  to  the  face,  vii.%  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  Jehovah.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr..  {  69, 8, 
as  to  the  substantives  back  and  face  taking  the 
place  of  adjectives  or  participles. 

Vers.  26,  26.  Prom  the  day  .  .  .  more 

wickedly  than  their  fathers. — JD*7  comp.  ver. 

7. — nStfKl.  Vau  constr.  after  a  definition  of  time. 
Comp.  Nargelsb.  Gr .,  {  88,  7.— Comp.  xi.  7;  nv. 
4;  xxvi.  6:  xxix.  19;  xxxv.  16;  xliv.  4.— Alone 
DV  never  means  “daily.”  But  with  an  infinitire 
construction  it  represents  the  idea  “day”  in 
the  same  sense  as  D3tfn  the  idea  “early,”  ie., 
the  sending  has  taken  place  day  by  day,  daily 
and  always  early,  t.  e.,  not  sleepily,  dilatorily, 
but  diligently  and  unremittingly,  comp,  besides 
Gr.  J  98,  h. — On  ver.  26  comp.  Deut.  x.  16; 
Jer.  xvii.  28;  xix.  16. 

Vers.  27,  28.  And  though  thou  speakest 
to  them  .  .  .  from  their  mouth.  There  is  s 
reason  here  for  'll.  Although  the  word  is  also 
used  of  Israel  without  a  bad  side-meaning  (comp. 
Exod.  xix.  6:  Josh.  iii.  17;  iv.  1;  x.  3),  yet  we 
never  find  mrP  'U>  but  always  °  D£.  'll  is  there¬ 
fore  chosen  here  to  designate  Israel  as  a  com¬ 
mon,  profane  nation.  Comp.  Isa.  i.  4. — The  pro¬ 
phet  is  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  incorrigi¬ 
bility  on  Israel  as  the  basis  of  the  announcement 
of  judgment  which  comes  afterwards.  On  nUDK 
comp.  v.  8,  and  the  entire  chapter.  Truth  or 
fidelity,  is  substantially  lost:  it  is  therefore  no 
longer  in  their  mouth.  The  prophet  alludes  to 
what  was  said  in  ver.  4:  even  though  they  take 
the  words  upon  their  lips,  these  are  but  empty 
sounds.  For  he  whose  heart  is  empty  can  avail 
nothing  with  his  mouth. 


6.  The  abomination  of  idolatry  in  the  higheet  degree  a  moet  evident  proof  of  the  hypocrisy  of  ihe  people. 

Meginning  of  retribution. 

YII.  29-84. 

29  Shear  off  thy  hair  and  cast  it  away, 

And  raise  on  the  heights  a  wailing, 

For  Jehovah  hath  rejected  and  forsaken  the  generation  of  his  wrath. 

30  For  the  children  of  Judah  have  done  that  which  is  evil  in  my  sight,  saith  Jehovah. 
They  have  set  their  abominations  in  the  house, 

Which  bears  my  name,  to  pollute  it 

31  And  they  have  built  the  high  places  of  Tophet, 

Which  is  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom. 

To  burn  their  sons  and  daughters  in  the  fire; 

Which  I  commanded  not,  neither  did  it  come  into  my  mind. 

32  Therefore  behold !  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  it  will  no  more  be  called  Tophet  and  vale  Ben-Hinnom, 

But  the  valley  of  slaughter: 

And  they  will  bury  in  Tophet,  because  there  is  no  room. 
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33  And  the  carcases  of  this  people  shall  be  for  food 
To  the  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  earth, 

And  there  will  be  none  to  scare  them  away. 

84  And  I  will  cause  to  cease  from  this  city  of  Judah, 

And  from  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 

The  voice  of  gladness  and  the  voice  of  joy, 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride ; 
For  the  land  shall  become  a  desolation. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

How  little  the  appeal  of  the  Israelites  to  the 
chosen  place  of  mercy,  and  to  their  observance 
of  the  ritual,  could  help  them  (ver.  29)  the  pro¬ 
phet  shows  by  setting  forth  their  desecration  of 
the  sanctuary  by  Boal-worship,  and  their  infrac¬ 
tion  of  the  Law  by  abominable  practices  which 
were  directly  forbidden  in  it  (vers.  30,  31).  Thus 
it  is  rendered  most  clearly  manifest  what  shame¬ 
ful  hypocrisy  was  concealed  under  the  Jehovah- 
worship  boasted  of  in  ver.  4. 

The  rejection  consequently  announced  in  ver. 
29  will  consist  in  this,  that  the  places  in  the  vale 
of  Uinnom  hitherto  considered  sacred  will  be 
places  of  slaughter  and  burial,  and  that  still  a 
large  number  of  unburied  corpses  will  afford  food 
for  the  beasts;  the  further  consequence  of  which 
will  be,  that  the  land,  bereft  of  its  inhabitants, 
will  become  a  barren  waste  (vers.  31-84). 

Ver.  29.  Shear  off  thy  hair  .  .  .  generation 
of  his  wrath.  is  properly  crown:  here  it  is 
used  of  the  hair  as  the  natural  adornment  of  the 
head,  comp.  Numb.  vi.  19.  The  cutting  off  of 
the  hair  was  a  sign  of  mourning,  xvi.  6;  xlviii. 
37;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Mic.  i.  1C,  etc.  Comp.  Herzoo, 
Real-Enc.  XVI.,  S.  363.  [Henderson: — “Je¬ 
rusalem  is  here  addressed  under  the  image  of  a 
female,  who,  in  the  depth  of  her  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  children,  deprives  her  head  of  its 
chief  ornament,  and  betakes  herself  to  the  hills 
to  bewail  her  bereavement.”  Henry  after  Blay- 
ney: — “The  word  is  peculiar  to  the  hair  of  the 
Nazarites,  which  was  the  badge  and  token  of 
their  dedication  to  God,  and  it  is  called  their 
crown.  Jerusalem  had  been  a  city,  which  was 
a  Nazarite  to  God,  but  must  now  cut  off  her  hair , 
must  be  profaned,  degraded  and  separated  from 
God,  as  she  had  been  separated  to  Him.  It  is 
time  for  those  who  have  lost  their  holiness  to  lay 
aside  their  joy.” — S.  R.  A.] — On  the  feminine 
f  »rm  in  'LL  etc .  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  J  60,  7. — 
On  the  heights.  Comp.  iii.  21 ;  ix.  9. — genera¬ 
tion  of  his  wrath.  Comp.  Isa.  x.  6;  Prov. 
xxii.  8. 

Ver.  30.  For  the  children  of  Judah  ...  to 
pollute  it. — in  my  sight,  does  not  depend  on 
have  done,  but  on  that  which  is  eviL  Corap. 
Jud  iii.  7,  12,  etc.,  and  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  j  112,  6 
b,  ( where  moreover  we  must  understand  it  in  a 
physical  sense  [Isa.  xiv.  16]  as  distinguished 
from  the  spiritual .  sense,  Gen.  xxviii.  8,  etc). — 
Their  abominations.  That  Jeremiah  refers 
to  the  abominable  practices  of  Manasseh  (2  Kings 
xxi.  4-7)  has  been  fully  proved  by  Gbav.  I  will 
only  add  that  Jehoiakim  represents  the  relapse 
into  the  principle  forsaken  by  Josiah,  and  that 
this  explains  why  responsibility  for  the  sins  of 


Manasseh  is  attributed  to  him  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  {2  Kings  xxiv.  3;  Jer.  xv.  4),  on  which 
account  also  in  this  passage  the  abominations  are 
spoken  of  as  though  they  had  been  committed  by 
Jehoiakim  himself  This  passage  is  repeated  in 
xxxii.  34. 

Ver.  81.  And  they  have  built .  .  .  come 
into  my  mind,  fll iD3  is  not  merely  high  places, 
but  in  a  derivative  sense  every  place  of  worship 
erected  for  idolatrous  service,  or  every  building 
for  that  purpose,  as  is  proved  by  passages  like 
2  Kings  xxiii.  15,  where  the  7T33  is  distinguished 
from  the  altar  in  it,  and  is  burnt , — Ezek.  xvi.  1C, 
where  high  places  are  mentioned  as  composed  of 
garments.  Here  also  they  are  not  the  altars 
alone,  but  the  places  of  worship  with  the  altars. 
There  appear  to  have  been  several  such  places 
in  Tophet,  this  being  intimated  by  the  expression 

D'KDDn  n j)h  Jer.  xix.  13.  Tophet,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  place  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom, 
where  the  horrible  sacrifices  of  children  (comp. 
Selden,  De  Diis  Syr.  Syntagm.  I.  6)  were  of¬ 
fered  to  Baal  (xix.  6 — with  which  Molcch,  xxxii. 
35,  is  parallel,  comp.  Levit.  xviii.  21 ;  xx.  2  5; 

1  Kings  xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  But  the  de¬ 
rivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  Some  (Lors- 
bach,  Gksen.,  Hitziq,  Ewald,  Fuerst,  and 
others)  appeal  to  Isa.  xxx.  83  in  favor  of  the 
rendering  place  of  burning ,  deriving  it  from  ^P— 
JBf  to  burn.  Others  (Wiser,  Bottcher,  Graf, 
Pressel)  finding  their  support  in  Job  xvii.  6, 
give  the  word  the  meaning  of  sputum ,  abomina¬ 
tion,  horror ,  from  the  Chaldee  *]IP— to  spew  out. 
Hofmann  (in  Weiss,  u.  Erf.,  II.,  125)  suggests 
the  not  improbable  derivation  from  HPi)  and  gives 
it  the  meaning  of  pit.  A  decision  on  this  point 
is  as  difficult  as  with  reference  to  the  vale  Ben- 
Hinnom.  The  situation  of  this  valley  is  indeed 
fixed,  as  it  is  certain  it  was  to  the  south  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  the  views  are  various  as  to  its  exact 
location.  Comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc .,  IV.  8.  710. 
— There  is  not  perfect  agreement  even  as  to  the 
name  of  the  valley,  the  ancients  regarding  Hin- 
nom  as  a  proper  name,  of  the  moderns  some  de¬ 
riving  it  from  Dill  (by  traneposition=the  valley 
of  wailing,  so  Hitziq  and  Graf),  and*  others 
from  pn— TIN  (with  the  same  meaning,  so  Bot¬ 
tcher,  De  Inf.,  I.  S.  82,  83).  Were  the  valley 
only  the  vale  of  Hinnom,  as  in  Josh.  rv.  8;  xviii. 
16;  Neh.  xi.  80,  or  the  vale  Beni-Hinnom  (as  in 

2  Kings  xxiii.  10  only,  Chethibh)  the  apellative 
signification  would  have  much  in  its  favor.  But 
as  the  name  Vale  Ben-Hinnom  is  the  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  certainly  the  original  (Josh.  xv.  8; 
xviii.  16;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32;  xix.  2,  6;  2  Chr. 
xxviii.  8;  xxxiii.  6),  the  derivations  given  above 
are  very  insecure,  and  it  is  most  advisable  to  re- 
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tain  the  old  interpretation. — To  born.  Two 
passages  coincide  with  this  almost  word  for 
word:  xix.  5  and  xxxii.  35.  In  the  latter  pas¬ 
sage,  instead  of  this  expression,  we  find  to  cause 
to  pass  through ,  which  shows  that  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally  as  Maimonides  and  other 
Jewish  commentators  suppose,  but  a9  an  euphem¬ 
ism. — The  words  which  I  commanded  not  repeated 
in  all  three  passages  (comp.  iii.  16),  intimate 
that  this  custom  was  relatively  a  new  one.  Al¬ 
though  the  worship  of  Molech  (the  Ammonitish) 
is  attributed  even  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  7), 
yet  the  abomination  of  burning  children  was 
first  introduced  into  Judah  by  Ahaz  (2  Kings 
xvi.  8).  Comp.  Movers,  Phoen.  I.,  S.  327  sqq. — 
In  the  Pentateuch  this  cult  was  forbidden,  Deut. 
xii.  30 ;  xviii.  10. 

Vers.  32-34.  Therefore  behold !  the  days 
are  coining  ...  a  desolation.  The  place  of 
worship,  held  sacred  by  the  idolatrous  Jews,  but 
in  fact  desecrated,  shall  even  for  them  be  forever 
polluted.  That  this  would  be  accomplished  by  a 
massacre  on  the  spot,  is  not  stated  in  the  text. 
This  would  not  have  polluted  it  forever,  as  we 
read  of  Josiah  that  he  polluted  the  places  of  ido¬ 
latrous  worship  either  by  the  burning  of  human 
bones  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  16,  20)  or  by  filling  them  up 
with  these  (ver.  14)  or  the  reverse,  by  strewing 


the  ashes  of  the  idols  on  the  graves  (ver.  6).  At 
any  rate  he  must  have  defiled  Tophet  (ver.  10) 
and  other  places  (vers.  8,  13)  in  the  same  wtj. 
Here  then  also  the  pollution  is  caused  by  the  in¬ 
terment,  and  the  name  41  valley  of  slaughter”  is 
connected  with  it  only  in  so  far  that  the  vale  is 
used  as  a  place  of  burial  only  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  room,  resulting  from  the  great 
slaughter  (comp.  xix.  11;  Ezek.  ix.  7).  But 
even  thus  a  great  number  of  corpses  will  remain 
unburied,  which  will  be  food  for  beasts  (comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  26,  whence  ver.  33  is  taken  verba¬ 
tim.  and  Jer.  xvi.  4  ;  xix.  7 ;  xxxiv.  20).— None 
to  scare,  etc.  Comp.  Levit.  xxvi.  6;  Deut. 
xxviii.  26;  Mic.  iv.  4;  Nah.  ii.  12;  Zeph.  iii. 
13;  Jer.  xxx.  10;  xlvi.  27.  The  further  result 
of  the  slaughter  is  depopulation,  the  cessation  of 
every  sign  of  normal  human  existence,  complete 
desolation  of  the  land.  (xvi.  9 ;  xxv.  10,  11, 
coll,  xxxiii.  11).  [Henderson: — “In  ver.  34, 
reference  is  made  to  the  joyous  processions  in 
which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  led  through 
the  st  reets,  accompanied  by  bands  of  singers  and 
musicians,  which  are  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  East,  and  even  among  the  Jews  in  some  parts 
of  Europe.  See  my  Biblical  Researches  and 
Travels  in  Russia,  p.  217/’ — 3.  R.  A.] 


6.  Fulfilment  of  retribution  corresponding  to  the  idol-abominations. 

VIII.  1-8. 

1  At  this  time,  saith  Jehovah,  they  shall  bring1 

The  bones  of  the  kings  of  J udah  and  the  bones  of  his  princes, 

And  the  bones  of  the  priests  and  the  bones  of  the  prophets, 

And  the  bone3  of  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  out  of  their  graves, 

2  And  they  shall  spread  them  out  to  the  sun, 

And  to  the  moon,  and  to  all  the  host  of  heaven, 

Which  they  loved  and  which  they  served  and  followed, 

And  which  they  sought  and  worshipped ; 

They  shall  not  be  gathered,  nor  buried; 

They  shall  be  dung  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

3  And  the  whole  remnant  of  the  survivors  of  this  wicked  race 
Shall  prefer2  death  to  life  in  all  places  of  the  survivors8, 

Whither  I  have  driven  them,  saith  Jehovah  Zcbaoth. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  1.— Instead  of  Jf Vl  the  Maaorete*  would  omit  the  1,  ae  they  perceived  that  neither  as  consecutive  nor  as  cop* 

lative  is  it  in  place,  while  In  accordance  with  thrconstanfnsage  we  should  expect  It  to  be  followed  by  the  perfect.  Comp. 
Nazorlsb.  Or.,  $  b4  >.  Yet  in  such  cases  the  imperfect  with  Van  copulaL  is  not  without  example  ;  comp.  Exod.  xii. 3. 

*  Ver.  3. — comp.  Prov.  xxi.  3.  Naj.okl3b.  Or.,  g  1U0,  4. 

*  Ver.  3.— If  we  do  not  with  Hitzio  and  Ga  vf  reject  this  word  as  resting  on  a  clerical  error,  wo  most  ex- 

*  r  :  •  - 

plain  it  with  M\crku  and  Dr  Wcttr  as  the  repetition  of  the  noun  instead  of  the  pronoun,  so  that  the  article  stands  before 
the  construct  state  in  an  emphatic  almost  pronominal  signification :  in  all  those  places.  Comp.  Nakqklsb.  Or.,  g  71, 5  A**- 

are  already  dead.  The  bones  of  the  buried  shall 
be  disinterred  and  strewed  in  the  face  of  the 
stars,  their  powerless  deities,  shall  become  stink* 
ing  ordure  (vers.  1,  2).  And  the  surviving  rem¬ 
nant  will  long  for  death  as  a  benefit  (ver.  8). 
Vers.  1,  2.  At  this  time,  saith  Jehovah.. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL* 

It  is  olear  from  the  contents  that  this  strophe 
is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  Death 
Is  to  come  in  a  new  form,  as  it  were,  in  those  who 
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surface  of  the  earth.  Of  the  motive  of  the  gous  confidence  of  the  Christian  church  in  a  real 
disioterment  the  prophet  says  nothing.  He  had  or  supposed  divinely  chosen  earthly  substratum 
certainly  no  idea  of  its  being  the  search  for  booty  of  tokens  of  blessing,  whether  it  be  a  place,  office 
(Jbromb,  Hitzio,  [Henderson]).  He  has  in  mind  or  race.  All  the  places  consecrated  by  the  pre- 
only  the  punitive  justice  of  God. -—His  before  sence  of  the  Lord  and  the  ministry  of  His  apos- 
princes  is  to  be  referred  to  the  kings,  rtf.,  the  ties  have  been  destroyed  and  given  up  to  the  abo- 
princes  of  each  king  or  kingdom,  or  of  the  crown,  mination  of  desolation  :  Jerusalem  with  the  Mt. 


Comp.  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  19;  xxxiv.  21.  We  should 
hare  expected  in  reference  to  Judah  their  princes, 
as  in  Isai.  iii.  4;  Hos.  vii.  16;  ix.  15. — Spread 
them  ont.  Observe  the  irony.  The  stars  look 
powerlessly  down  on  the  bones  of  their  worship¬ 
pers— while  these  send  up  a  stench ! — Gathered. 
Comp.  xvi.  4 ;  xxv.  33  — For  the  subject-matter 
compare  2  Sam  xxi.  12  sqq. 

Ver.  3.  And  the  whole  remnant .  .  aaith 
Jehovah.  The  discourse  concludes  with  a  part¬ 
ing  glance  at  the  survivors,  who  are  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  of  all.  Comp.  xxv.  26. — On  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  comp.  xxiv.  8  sqq. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  vii.  1.  The  exhortation  which  Jeremiah 
here  addresses  to  his  contemporaries  is,  as  Chry¬ 
sostom  remarks,  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  John  the  Baptist  to  the  Jews  of  his  time: 
“Bring  forth  therefore  fruits — meet  for  repen¬ 
tance,  and  begin  not  to  say  within  yourselves, 
we  have  Abraham  to  our  father ;  for  I  say  unto 
you  that  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham/’  But  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  trusting  in  descent  from  Abraham, 
and  in  the  stone  Sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  For 
as  the  tabernacle  and  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh 
have  disappeared,  so  the  temple  built  by  Solo¬ 
mon  and  the  ark  of  the  covenant  itself ;  and  even 
the  temple  re-erected  without  the  ark  was  de¬ 
stroyed  a  second  time  by  Titus  and  not  rebuilt, 
though  according  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus 
(Bell.  Jud.  VI.  2,  1)  the  mad  resistance  of  the 
Jews  was  chiefly  based  on  the  idea  that  Jerusa¬ 
lem  being  the  city  of  God  was  in  no  danger  of 
destruction.  Now  while  the  sacred  places  and 
buildings  for  worship,  from  the  tabernacle  to  the 
temple  of  Herod,  were  destroyed,  never  to  be  re¬ 
built  (comp.  iii.  16  "tty  tih)  the  desoent 

from  Abraham,  in  spite  of  all  temporary  rever¬ 
sions,  retains  its  eternal  significance,  as  the 
Apo-tle  Paul  shows  in  Rom.  xi.,  where  he  says, 

“  If  the  first  fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  is  also  holy, 
and  if  the  root  be  holy  so  are  the  branches.  .  .  . 
If  some  of  the  branches  have  been  broken  off  on 
account  of  unbelief,  yet  they  may  be  grafted  in 
again.  . .  .  For  according  to  the  Gospel,  he  says, 

1  regard  them  as  enemies,  but  according  to  the 
election,  they  are  beloved  for  the  fathers’  sake. 
For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without  re¬ 
pentance.”  If  now  to  trust  in  descent  from 
Abraham  is  in  so  far  foolish  and  unjustifiable,  as 
it  does  not  prevent  partial  destruction  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  trust  in  the  outward  sanctuary,  con¬ 
structed  of  earthly  material,  is  still  less  justifi¬ 
able,  for  this  has  no  guarantee  of  continuance; 
it  may  indeed  suffer  total  destruction  without 
endangering  the  foundations  of  the  theocracy. 
Just  as  unjustifiable  as  this  confidence  of  the 
Jews  in  an  earthly  sanctuary  as  the  chosen  place 
of  divine  presence  and  blessing  is  every  analo- 


of  Olives  and  Golgotha,  Bethlehem,  Naxareth,  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  be¬ 
came  Christian  and  yet  fell  a  prey  to  the  cres¬ 
cent.  All  the  less  may  Rome  count  on  perpe¬ 
tuity,  since  the  chair  of  Peter  rests  not  on  di¬ 
vine  but  on  arbitrary  human  institution.  So  also 
the  legitimate  ruling  families  of  Europe,  who  so 
fondly  imagine,  that  they  are  irrevocably  chosen, 
should  never  forget  that  the  Lord  not  only  ap¬ 
points  but  deposes  kings.  (Comp.  Dan.  iv.  32 ; 
v.  21). 

2.  Petrus  Galatinus  ( de  Are.  eath.  ver.  v. 
10)  remarks  (According  to  Ghisleu.)  that  soiuo 
Rabbins  refer  the  lying  word  of  the  thrice  re¬ 
peated  Sd'H  to  the  false  hope  of  those  who  sup¬ 
pose  that  a  third  temple  will  yet  be  built.  But 
this  hope  is  not  a  false  one.  It  certainly  will  not 
be  realized  in  the  erection  of  a  third  sanctuary 
of  stone  but  in  that  spiritual  body  of  which  we 
must  regard  Ezekiel’s  temple  as  the  type.  Comp. 
Balmbr-Rinck,  on  the  prophet  Ezekiel’s  vision 
of  the  temple,  Basel,  1858,  and  my  review  of  this 
work  in  Rent.  Rep.  1860,  H.  III.  S.  151,  2.  This 
is  not  of  course  to  say  that  the  thrice  repeated 
word  does  not  really  refer  to  the  third  temple. 

8  “  If  God  has  not  His  temple  and  abode  in  the 
heart,  that  ( viz .,  that  thou  hast  an  outward  tem¬ 
ple  or  house  of  God)  will  avail  thee  nothing.” 
Mic.  iii.  11,  12.  Starke. 

4.  “The  words  ‘this  is  the  Lord’s  temple* 
might  properly  be  written  on  the  hearts  of  be¬ 
lievers,”  1  Cor.  iii.  16;  Gen.  xxviii.  17.  Starkb. 

5.  “  It  is  a  heathenish  delusion  and  false  con¬ 
fidence  to  suppose  that  God  is  bound  to  any  place 
or  spot,  as  the  Trojans  thought  because  they  had 
the  temple  of  Pallas  in  their  city  it  could  not  be 
taken,  and  in  the  present  day  the  manner  of  the 
Papists  is  to  bind  Christ  to  Rome  and  the  chair 
of  Peter,  and  then  defiantly  maintain  ‘  1  shall 
never  be  moved’  (Ps.  x.  6).  For,  they  say,  the 
ship  of  Peter  may  sink  a  little,  but  not  altoge¬ 
ther.  Then  the  only  point  that  is  deficient  is  this, 
that  they  are  not  the  ship  of  Peter,  but  rather  an 
East  Indianman  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  apes  and 
such  like  foreign  merchandize,  pearls,  purple, 
silk,  brass,  iron,  silver,  gold,  incense,  lead,  that 
they  may  carry  on  simony  and  make  merchan¬ 
dize  of  religion,  and  deceive  the  whole  world 
(Rev.  xviii.  11  sqq.).”  Cramer. 

6.  On  vii.  9-11.  Necessary  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  church  is  in  the  organic  system  of  Christian 
doctrine  it  may  become  dangeious,  if  the  church 
is  regarded  one-sidedly  as  an  objectively  saving- 
institution.  and  the  subjective  conditions  of  its 
operation  are  undervalued.  For  then  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  alone  necessary  to  salvation,  and  not 
only  in  the  sense  that  this  virtue  is  asoribed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  one  particular  church  in  opposition 
to  another,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  supposing 
that  the  church  alone,  as  an  objective  institution, 
is  the  means  of  salvation,  a  man  needing  to  do 
nothing  more  than  to  enter  into  a  passive  relar 
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tioa  to  the  church,  t.  without  conscious  resis¬ 
tance  (obex).  From  this  alone  saving  church 
there  is  but  one  step  to  the  infallibly  saving,  t.  e.t 
to  that,  of  which  a  passive  member  cannot  be 
lost,  however  much  he  may  steal,  murder,  com¬ 
mit  adultery,  swear  falsely,  etc.  Where  this  rui¬ 
nous  delusion  prevails  men  enter  the  church,  per¬ 
form  the  ceremonies,  wipe  their  mouths,  and  say 

talvi  sumus  (U*72f3).  But  thus  the  church  of 
Christ  becomes  a  den  of  robbers. 

7.  On  vii.  16.  “This  may  serve  to  comfort 
you,  for  God  thus  testifies  to  the  power  of  prayer, 
that  it  would  stand  in  His  way  so  that  He  could 
not  go  on.  Therefore  He  had  first  of  all  to  for¬ 
bid  the  prophet  from  praying.  Thus  also  He  says 
to  Moses  (Exod.  xxxii.  10)  ‘Let  Me  alone  that 
My  wrath  may  burn  against  them.*  So  much 
may  a  believing  prayer  accomplish.”  Cramer. 

8.  On  vii.  22,  23.  In  Ps.  li.  16,  17,  we  read 
“For  thou  desirest  not  sacrifice;  else  would  I 
give  it:  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt-offering. 
The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit:  a 
broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  0  God,  thou  wilt 
not  despise.”  Had  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings 
been  positively  displeasing  to  God,  He  would 
have  forbidden  them.  But  they  must  have  been 
pleasing  to  Him  even  as  types  of  the  sacrifice  on 
Golgotha.  They  displease  Him  only  when  He  is 
to  accept  them  instead  of  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart.  The  sacrifices  have  thus  a  two-fold  sig¬ 
nificance;  objectively  as  types,  and  in  so  far  as 
God  beholds  in  every  sacrifice  that  of  Christ,  they 
are  pleasing  to  Him — subjectively,  as  the  offer¬ 
ing  of  man.  But  when  in  this  relation  God  is  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  fat  and  blood  of  an  animal 
instead  of  the  spiritual  oblatio  cordis ,  the  sacri¬ 
fice  is  displeasing.  Thus  as  the  sacrifice  is  on 
the  one  hand  pleasing,  on  the  other  displeasing, 
Jeremiah  might  say  that  God  did  not  speak  of 
sacrifices,  though  on  the  other  Jiand  it  is  admit¬ 
ted,  that  He  did  speak  of  them. 

9.  On  vii.  26.  “  It  is  an  evil  consolation,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  exercises  of  the  witnesses, 
when  they  are  treated  with  such  indifference, 
that  they  are  not  opposed,  but  also  receive  no 
real  attention.  Then  is  Satan  most  firmly  seated, 
and  his  business  best  established  when  he  has 
induced  such  a  state  of  indifference.  Phlegm  in 
religion,  patience  in  hearers  (a  sign  that  they 
are  inured  to  blows)  is  an  incurable  evil.  So 
long  as  they  are  calumniated,  persecuted,  mocked, 
the  witnesses  still  have  a  handle.  But  the  time, 
when  one  preaches  and  no  one  rises,  is  a  misera¬ 
ble  epoch  for  the  ministry.  Yet  it  must  be  en¬ 
dured,  for  it  is  either  not  general  or  a  teacher  is 
usually  free.  For  because  the  Lord  4  spews  out 
of  His  mouth  ’  such  men  and  such  times  of  le-* 
thargy  are  heralds  of  the  overflowing  of  the  di¬ 
vine  judgments,  and  especially  of  the  removal  of 
the  candlestick  from  its  place,  there  is  generally 
a  new  period  for  the  teachers,  and  they  become 
elsewhere  a  great  nation  (Exod.  xxxii.  10)  ”  Zin- 

ZKNDORF. 

10.  On  vii.  88.  “ Charitati  Christiana  et  legi  na - 
tune  consentaneum  est ,  ut  hominum  cadavera  terra 
o bruantur,  unde  Augustinus  (De  Civ.  D.  1.  13);  non 
contemnenda  et  abjicienda  sunt  corpora  justorum  et 
fidelium ,  quibus  tanquam  organis  et  vasis  suis  ad  om¬ 
nia  bona  opera  spiritus  sanctus  fuit  usus .”  Forster. 


HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vii.  1-3.  [Henry: — “Note:  (1)  Even 
those  that  profess  religion  have  need  to  be 
preaohed  to.  as  well  as  those  that  ard  without 

(2)  It  is  desirable  to  have  opportunity  of  preach¬ 
ing  to  many  together.  Wisdom  ohooses  to  ctj 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourse ,  and  as  Jeremiah 
here,  tn  the  opening  of  the  gatest  the  temple  gates. 

(3)  When  we  are  going  to  worship  God,  we  have 
need  to  -be  admonished  to  worship  Him  in  the  Spi¬ 
rit ,  and  to  have  no  confidence  in  the  flesh.  PhiL  iii. 
8.”— 8.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  vii.  8-7.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church.  L 

The  church  externally  or  as  an  external  ordi¬ 
nance.  1.  What  is  this  external  ordinance? 
(Word,  sacrament,  office).  2.  How  far  is  this 
external  ordinance  necessary  ?  8.  What  reasons 

have  we  to  be  on  our  guard  respecting  it?  (ver. 
4.  It  may  be  overestimated). — II.  The  church 
internally.  1.  It  is  essentially  a  community  of 
saints  and  true  believers.  ( l%Congregatio  sancto¬ 
rum  et  vere  credentium.”  Confi  Aug.  Art.  YIIL) 
2.  Its  existence  is  manifested,  a.  in  the  holy  walk 
of  its  members  (vers.  8,  5,  6) ;  b.  in  the  blessings 
of  the  Divine  presenoe  (vers.  3  and  7). 

8.  On  vii.  8.  [Henry: — “The  privileges  of  a 
form  of  godliness  are  often  the  pride  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  those  that  are  strangers  and  enemies  to 
the  power  of  it.  It  is  common  for  those  that  are 
furthest  from  Ood  to  boast  themselves  most  of 
their  being  near  to  the  church .” — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  vii.  8-15.  An  earnest  warning  against 
merely  external  ecclesiasticism.  I.  Its  essence 
is:  false  confidence  in  the  unconditional  saving 
efficacy  of  a  supposed  or  real  sanctuary  (vers.  8, 
10).  II.  Its  consequences  are:  1.  Demoralisa¬ 
tion  (vers.  9,  10).  2.  Desecration  of  the  holy 

(ver.  11).  8.  Destruction  of  the  offenders  (vers. 

12-16). 

6.  On  vii.  16.  On  Intercession.  1.  When  it  is  not 
in  place  (compare  this -verse  with  1  John  ▼.  16). 
2.  When  it  is  in  place.  8.  What  it  can  accomplish. 

[Henry  : — “  See  here  (1 ).  That  God’s  prophets 
are  praying  men.  (2).  That  God’s  praying  pro¬ 
phets  have  a  great  interest  in  heaven,  how  little 
soever  they  have  on  earth.  (3).  It  is  an  ill  omen 
for  a  people  when  God  restrains  the  spirits  of 
His  ministers  and  people  from  praying  for  them. 

(4) .  Those  that  will  not  regard  good  ministers’ 
preaching  cannot  expect  any  benefit  by  their 
praying.  If  you  will  not  hear  us  when  we  speak 
from  God  to  youf  God  will  not  hear  us  when  we 
speak  to  Him  for  you.” — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  vii.  18.  [Henry: — 4  4  Let  us  be  instructed 
even  by  this  baa  example  in  the  service  of  our 
God.  (1)  Let  us  honor  Him  with  our  subsianee. 
(2).  Let  us  not  decline  the  hardest  service,  nor 
disdain  to  stoop  to  the  meanest,  for  none  shall 
kindle  a  fire  on  God’s  altar  for  naught.  (3).  Let 
us  bring  up  our  children  in  the  acts  of  devotion; 
let  them,  as  they  are  capable,  be  employed  in 
doing  something  toward  the  keeping  up  of  reli¬ 
gious  exercises.” — 8.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  vii.  22,  23.  Of  the  true  service  of  God.  I. 
Its  nature  (1)  not  outward  ceremonies,  but  (2) 
walk  according  to  the  divine  commands.  II.  Its 
reward.  (I  will  be  your  God,  that  it  may  be 
well  with  you). 
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8.  On  Tii.  24-29.  Of  disobedience  to  God’s  word. 
I.  Its  cause  is,  (1)  not  neglect  on  the  part  of 
God  to  make  known  His  word  to  men  (ver.  25). 
(2)  Not  the  imperfect  performance  of  his  duties 
bjr  the  preacher  (ver.  27)  but  (3)  the  hardness 
of  men's  hearts,  who  (a)  walk  only  after  the 
thoughts  of  their  heart,  and  therefore  ( b )  do  not 
hear,  do  not  believe,  (ver.  28)  do  not  wish  to  im¬ 
prove.  II.  Its  consequence  is  (1)  increasing 
moral  corruption  (vers.  24.  26)  and  (2)  rejection 
on  the  part  of  God  (ver.  29). 

9.  Ou  vii.  25-28.  The  sad  characteristics  of  an 

unbelieving  epoch.  1.  Contempt  of  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  divine  word.  2.  Stiff-neckedness  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  visitations  of  divine  chastisement. 
8.  Increase  of  wickedness  in  spite  of  all  the 
warnings  of  the  past  (Lie.  Clauss). — When  is 
a  people  ripe  for  destruction  ?  1.  When  it  de¬ 

spises  the  visitations  of  divine  grace  (ver.  25). 


2.  When  it  hardens  itself  in  unbelief  against 
God’s  word  and  voice  (vers.  26  and  27).  3. 

When  in  spite  of  the  divine  judgment  it  departs 
the  more  into  sin  (vers.  26,  28). — The  people  Is¬ 
rael  a  warning  example  for  the  present  race  in 
view  of  the  prevailing  unbelief  of  the  times. 
Their  example  is  admonitory,  1.  with  respect  to 
their  ingratitude  for  God  s  gracious  visitatious  > 
2.  with  respect  to  their  opposition  to  the  true 
friends  of  the  nation  ;  8.  with  respect  to  their 
frivolity  in  view  of  inevitable  destruction.  (Dr. 
Gr.) — Let  the  remembrance  of  our  calling  servo 
to  awaken  us.  To  this  end  let  us  consider. 
1.  What  is  our  calling  ?  2.  How  does  the  Lord  call 
us?  3.  How  long  does  He  call  us?  4.  How 
have  we  answered  Him?  5.  What  will  be  the 
end  of  our  calling  ?  (Z. — :  Oeseti  u.  Zeugniss , 

Junu  1860,  S.  339). 


II.  SECOND  CHARGE:  their  ruinous  persistence  instil. 
VIII.  4-28. 

1.  Their  stiff-necked  impenitence  and  its  punishment. 

VIII.  4-12. 

4  And  say  to  them :  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Do  men1  fall  and  rise  not  up  again? 

Or  does  one  turn  away  and  not  return  again? 

5  Why  then  does  this  people,  Jerusalem, 

Turn  away*  with  a  perpetual*  apostacy  ? 

They  hold  fa9t  to  error,4  wish  not  to  return. 

6  I  inclined  myself  and  listened : 

They  speak  that  which  is  worth  nothing. 

There  is  none  who  repents  of  his  wickedness 
And  who  says :  what  have  I  done  ? 

They  are  all5  turned  away  in  their  courses, 

Like  a  mad*  stallion  in  the  battle. 

7  Even  the  stork  in  the  air  knoweth  his  seasons, 

The  turtle-dove,  swallow  and  crane  keep  the  time  of  their  coming, 

But  my  people  know  not  the  judgment  of  Jehovah. 

8  How  say  ye  then,  We  are  wise, 

And  the  law  of  Jehovah  is  with  us? 

Behold !  surely  the  lying  style  of  the  writer  has  brought  forth  only  lies. 

9  The  wise  men  are  put  to  shame, 

Confounded  and  taken  are  they. 

Behold !  they  have  despised  Jehovah’s  word, 

What  wisdom,7  however,  is  among  them? 

10  Therefore8  will  I  give  their  wives  to  others. 

Their  fields  to  the  conauerors, 

For  from  the  least  to  tne  greatest  they  are  all  bent  on  gain; 

From  the  prophet  to  the  priest  they  all  practise  deceit, 

11  And  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  most  slightly, 
Saying,  Peace,  peace  1  when  there  is  no  peace. 
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12  They  are  put  to  shame,  for  they  have  committed  abomination ; 
Yet  they  blush  not,  nor  understand  to  be  ashamed. 

Therefore  shall  they  fall  with  the  falling, 

At  the  time  of  their  visitation  will  they  be  overthrown, 

Saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  4.— iSn'TT  The  Indefinite  subject  In  Hebrew  may  be  expressed  as  here  by  the  3d  pers.  ef  the  plural  or  of  the  sin* 
gular.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  g 101,  2.— On  the  disjunctive  question  comp.  Or.  g  107, 4.  [Blaynet,  Noyes,  Umbreit,  etc.  ren¬ 
der  as  in  the  text :  Henderson  has:  Shall  they  (all ;  but  incorrectly,  for  as  Uitzio  says,  the  Jews  cannot  be  the  subject  in 
ver.  4.— S.  R.  A.]  . 

*  Ver.  5.— 71331$  (not  71331$.  xxxi.  21 ;  xlix.  4,  nor  7133^17,  Hi.  14,  22)  is  to  be  regarded  according  to  Ewald,  f 
r :  t  ••  r  r 

188  b,  as  a  verbal  form,  and  in  a  directly  owsative  sense  —  to  make  a  turn.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  21.— This  people  is  not 
In  tho  relation  of  a  genitive  to  the  following  Jerusalem,  as  is  evinced  by  the  form,  but  the  latter  is  in  simple  apposition  to 
the  former.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.  g  66.  [Henderson  :  this  people  of  Jerusalem]. 

»  Ver.  5.— n*3f 3  {adject,  denomin.  ad  formant  *131.  TjJJ.  Comp.  N.  Gr.,  g  42,  a,  &  87)  is  an  air.  Key.  The  meaning  it 

derived  from  fl¥3  perfedio,  a bsoluiio  —  perfectui ,  abiohUu*. 

4  Ver.  5.— -JVQ1J1  (comp.  xiv.  14,  Keri;  xxili.  26;  Zeph.  ill.  13;  Ps.  cxix.  118)  must  here  according  to  the  connection 
be  rendered  in  a  passive  sense  —  error. 

ft  Ver.  6.— ri^3  is  literally :  its  entirety.  Prom  the  singular  suffix  we  perceive  that  the  nation  Is  regarded  as  a  single 
individual.  Comp.*  Ewald,  g  286,  e. 

e  yer.  &— f|&j$  used  originally  of  streaming  water  (comp.  Isai.  xxx.  28;  lxri.  12;  Eiek.  xlii.  11,  13);  in  the  trans¬ 
ferred  sense  of  the  running  of  a  horse  here  only  (comp,  effuto  cursa1fuga  cjfusior  in  Livy).  [All  the  English  translations 
render:  as  a  horse  rushes  into  the  battle. — S.  R.  A.] 

7  Ver.  9.— r?3”r\33n  [l‘t. :  the  wisdom  of  what]?  tapientia  cujutf  Comp.  xliv.  28;  Gen.  xxiv.  33;  Naeoelsb.  (?r, 
8  66,2,6. 

8  Ver.  9.— .[“The  LXX.  omit  these  three  verses  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two  lines  of  tho  10th.  The  repetitions 
character  of  many  parts  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah  loaves  no  reason  to  doubt  that  tho  repetition  here  of  chap.  vi.  12-15  is  ge¬ 
nuine.  Theodotion  and  the  Hexaplar  Syriac  supply  the  omission  of  the  LXX.”  Henderson.— 8.  R.  A] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  seoond  point  in  the  charge  coucero9  the 
impenitent  obduracy  with  which  the  people,  true 
to  their  often  qensured  character  (comp.  Exod. 
xxxii.  9:  xxxiii.  8,  5;  xxxiv.  9;  Deut.  ix.  6, 
13;  x.  16;  xxxi.  27  coll.  Jer.  v.  3;  Isai.  xlviii. 
4;  Ezek.  ii.  4;  iii.  7)  persist  in  the  perverse 
course  they  have  adopted  (vers.  4-7).  To  bo 
sure  they  will  not  admit  that  they  have  adopted 
a  false  course.  They  maintain  on  the  contrary 
(comp.  vii.  21  sqq.)  that  they  are  in  the  right 
way,  because  they  are  not  lacking  in  instruction 
or  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  (ver.  8).  But 
the  prophet  does  not  allow  this  to  pass.  He 
traces  their  imagined  wisdom  to  the  deception 
of  their  false  leaders,  of  whom  he  predicts  that 
with  their  pseudo-sophy  they  must  be  put  to 
shame  (ver.  9),  and  then  he  again  announces  to 
all  in  the  words  of  a  former  discourse  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  for  their  manifold  wickedness  (vers. 
10- 12).  This  strophe  contains  the  main  thought 
of  this  chapter,  t.  e.t  of  the  second  part.  The 
two  following  strophes  desoribe  only  the  parti¬ 
cular  features  of  the  punishment. 

Vers.  4,  6.  And  say  to  them  .  .  wish  not 
to  return.  The  simple  introduction  by  and  say 
shows  that  what  follows  is  closely  connected  with 
the  preceding.  The  meaning  of  31$  is  here,  the 
first  time  to  turn ,  to  make  any  kind  of  n  turn 
(comp.  Josh.  xix.  12,  etc .),  the  second  time  to  re¬ 
turn. — It  is  evident  that  the  prophet  had  hoped 
that  Israel  would  have  returned  in  view  of  his 
previous  representations.  No  one  who  falls  re¬ 
mains  lying  on  the  ground,  and  no  one  perse¬ 
veres  in  the  course  he  has  taken  without  turning 
to  one  side  or  another,  how  then  is  it  that  Israel 
so  obstinately  persists  in  his  perverse  ways  ? 


The  answer  is  given  in  ver.  6.  By  the  manner 
in  which  the  prophet  emphasizes  the  idea  of  tum¬ 
my  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  iii.  1-4;  iv.— 
Wish  not  to  return,  comp.  v.  3 ;  Hos.  xi.  5. 
i  Ver.  6.  I  inclined  myself  .  .  .  stallion  in 
the  battle.  It  is  best  to  regard  this  as  an  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  why  t  in  ver.  5.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  give  the  Lord  a  correct  answer,  the 
prophet  listens.  For  thus  he  may  be  able  to 
learn  the  true  secret  thoughts  of  their  hearts. 
The  information  he  thus  obtains  is  not  comfort¬ 
ing;  from  their  speeches  he  learns  only  the  ra¬ 
dically  corrupt  condition  of  their  hearts,  closed 
against  all  knowledge  of  the  right.  Ilenoe  their 
obduracy. — They  do  not  speak  that  which  is 
right,  t.  e.,  they  not  only  are  silent  with  respect 
to  the  right,  but  they  speak  that  which  is  not 
right,  which  is  false.  Comp.  Gen.  xlii.  11,  19, 
31,  83,  84,  and  Exod.  x.  29;  2  Ki.  vii.  9; 
Prov.  xv.  7;  Isai.  xvi.  6;  Jer.  xxiii.  10;  xlviii. 
80. — Their  conduct  corresponds  to  their  words; 
there  is  none  who  repents..— 3$  stands  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  31$  desired  in  vers.  4  and  5,  with 
a  certain  irony;  they  are  not. wanting  in  31$ 
turn ,  but  they  practise  it  only  in  the  sense  **  aver- 
tere.  This  they  certainly  pursue  with  the  great¬ 
est  ardor.  They  turn  away  in  their  entirety. — 
in  their  courses.  The  plural  form  is  explained 
by  the  collective  idea  of  the  noun,  to  which  all 
refers.  This  plural  gives  a  satisfactory  sense, 
and  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  alter  it  as  the 
Keri  does  aocording  to  xxiii.  10.  As  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  :  the  word  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  27  has  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  violent  running,  hunting,  chasing.  This 
meaning  is  suitable  to  Jer.  xxii.  17;  xxiii.  10, 
and  is  also  demanded  by  the  connection  here. 
They  turn  them  in  this  sense,  that  with  violent 
haste  they  pursue  their  chosen  path. 

Ver.  7.  Even  the  stork  .  .  the  judgment 
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of  Jehovah.  What  HTOH  is,  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  since  the  distinctive  marks  mentioned  in 
Old  Testament  passages  (Levit.  zi.  19 ;  Deut. 
xiv.  IB;  Ps.  civ.  17;  Job  zzzix.  13;  Zech.  v. 
9)  suit  several  birds,  on  whioh  account  (apart 
from  the  fact  that  ike  LXX.  translate  sometimes 
izoiff,  sometimes  epodidf  or  7 reAricav,  the  Targu- 
zniBts  and  Talmudists  mil  u  us  a  lb  us , 

T  ;  -  •  T  *  “ 

vide  BuxToar,  Lex.  Ckald '.,  p.  528)  modern  com¬ 
mentators  are  divided  between  •*  heron”  (So  Bo- 
chart,  Gesen.,  Rosenx.,  Fuerst  in  his  concord¬ 
ance,  Ewald,  Meier,  and  others)  and  “  stork  ” 
(Winer,  Fuerst  Lex .,  Graf  and  others).  Since 
the  derivation  from  TOP  pint  is  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  and  the  designation  of  the  stork  as  avis  pia  is 
Ter y  general  (comp.  avrtKeXapyeiv,  although  in 
single  cases  the  filial  piety  of  the  heron  is  also 
celebrated,  ASlian,  Anim.  III.  23),  I  give  my 
preference  in  this  instance  to  the  meaning  stork. 
— I’lP  is  the  turtle-dove.  That  it  is  migratory  in 
the  East  (comp,  the  American  migratory  pigeon) 
may  be  inferred  also  from  Song  of  Sol.  ii.  11, 
12.  Comp.  Winer,  R .  W.  B.  s.  v.— ' TUjn  D1D1. 
The  meaning  of  these  words  is  uncertain.  Both 
-words  occur  besides  only  in  Isai.  xxxviii.  14. — 
There  it  reads  J3  D*D3.  There 

the  asyndeton  ii  in  favor  of  rendering  as 
the  predicate  or  in  apposition  to  D3D,  but  in  the 
present  passage  the  1  is  opposed  to  it.  Neither 
the  dialects  nor  the  early  translators  and  com¬ 
mentators  afford  us  any  secure  data.  In  order 
to  deal  fairly  with  both  passages,  we  must  take 
one  of  the  two  words  in  a  sense  which  would 
allow  it  to  be  rendered  both  as  in  opposition  and 
as  an  independent  word,  as,  for  example,  we 
may  say  felis  leo  or  felis  et  leo.  Perhaps  D*D  (for 
which  the  Keri  and  Palestinian  could  read  D'D) 
is  an  onomatopoeticum  or  imitation  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  sound  (Venetian  Zysilia  =  swallow.  Vide 
Bosenm.)  and  in  this  sense  the  name  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  and  species  at  the  same  time  (comp,  felis - 
felis).  At  any  rate  the  prophet  wishes  to  say 
that  the  irratiofial  animals  punctually  obey  the 
natural  law  which  prescribes  their  return  into  a 
certain  country,  while  Israel  seems  not  even  to 
know  the  rule  instituted  by  Jehovah  for  their 
moral  action. — But  my  people.  Comp.  Isai.  i. 
8 ;  Jer.  v.  4,  5. 

Ver.  8.  How  say  ye  then  .  .  .  only  lies. 
To  the  charge  at  the  close  of  ver.  7  the  prophet 
supposes  the  people  to  reply:  We  are  wise, 
etc.;  just  as  what  is  said  in  vii.  21  sqq.,  presup¬ 
poses  an  appeal  of  the  people  to  their  observance 
of  the  ceremonial  law,  so  here  also  the  assertion 
is  put  into  their  mouth  that  they  were  well  in¬ 
structed  in  the  law.  It  may  be  inquired  whether 
D*p3H  is  here  used  in  a  general  sense,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  contains  an  allusion  to  those  who  from 
the  age  of  Solomon  constituted  a  particular  class 
of  the  supporters  and  promoter's  of  culture  by 
the  side  of  the  priests  and  prophets.  (Comp. 
Bruch,  Weis  heits- Lehr  e  der  Hebrder ,  Sirassb., 
1851,  S.  48).  Jeremiah  himself  (xviii.  18)  names 
vise  men  together  with  priests  and  prophets. 
Bat  Ezekiel  in  the  parallel  passage  vii.  26,  uses 
elders  for  wise  men ,  and  generally  it  might  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prove  that  in  Jeremiah  and  elsewhere, 
(especially  in  Prov.  i.  6;  xiii.  20;  xv.  12;  xxii. 


17 ;  xxiii.  24),  they  appear  as  a  special  class  and 
not  rather  as  specially  gifted  men  of  every  class 
and  calling,  as  Solomon  also  was  a  D3H,  and 
with  him  men  of  the  priestly  and  levitical  orders 
(1  Ki.  v.  9-11).  Observe  also  that  it  is  said  not: 
wise  men  are  among  us,  but,  wise  men  are  we. — 
That  miD  must  designate  the  Torah  in  the  sense 
of  the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  maintained,  for  the 
word  occurs  frequently  in  a  more  general  signi¬ 
fication,  ex.gr.,  Isai.  ii.  8;  viii.  16.  Certaiuly 
the  word  would  have  to  be  rendered  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense  if  hemistich  2  were  to  be  translated: 
truly  (|3N  comp.  iii.  23;  iv.  10)  the  lying  style 
of  the  scribes  has  made  it  a  lie.  But  on  the  other 
hand  1,  to  supply  the  suffix  is  not  a  matter  of 
course,  as  it  must  be  if  the  want  of  the  suffix 
(which  is  certainly  frequent,  comp.  Naeoelsb. 
Or.,  g  78,  2,  Anm.)  is  to  appear  justified.  2, 

□nab,  scribes  in  the  sense  of  those  who  spin  a 
web  of  human  inventions  around  the  word  of 
God  is  of  later  date.  Ezra,  as  is  well  known,  was 

the  first  13D  (comp.  Ezra  vii.  6,  11)  but  not  in 
a  bad  sense,  for  the  evil  practices  of  the  Bcribes 
were  only  a  corruption  of  the  praiseworthy  la¬ 
bors  commenced  by  him  (comp.  Herzog,  R.-Enc. 
XIII.  S.  733,  etc.)  Since  the  verb  is  de¬ 
cidedly  used  in  an  absolute  sense  =  to  make,  to 
work ,  (Exod.  v.  9;  xxxi.  4;  1  Ki.  v.  30;  xx.  40; 
Ruthii.  19;  Prov.  xiii.  16;  xxxi.  13)  this  pas¬ 
sage  can  mean  only  :  behold!  he  has  worked  for  a 
lie ,  t.  e.,  has  done  lying  work,  the  pen  of  the 
Bcribe  has  produced  lies.  Scribes  indeed  occur 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  Jeremiah  only  as  State- 
officials  (Judges  v.  14;  2  Sam.  viii.  17 ;  xx.  25; 
2  Ki.  xii.  11;  xix.  2,  etc.),  but  Baruch  also  is 
called  a  scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26,  32),  and  since  the 
canonical  writings  set  before  us  the  picture  of  a 
literary  activity  in  a  good  sense,  why  may  they 
not  also  have  given  us  one  in  a  bad  sense  ?  False 
prophets  labored  with  their  word  in  opposition 
to  the  word  of  the  true  prophets,  why  might  they 
not  do  the  same  with  their  writings?  Jeremiah 
here  presupposes  a  literary  activity  which  desig¬ 
nated  its  productions  as  the  directions  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  but  not  in  truth.  For  what  was  thus  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  doubtless  w’ith 
an  appeal  to  the  law,  was  human  invention  and 
lies.  Comp.  Isai.  x.  1. 

Ver.  9.  The  wise  men  are  pat  to  shame 
.  .  what  wisdom  however  is  among  them  ? 

The  prophet  for  every  “  abuse  of  the  name  of 
God”  declares  the  divine  punishment.  They 
are  put  to  shamo  with  their  teaching  and  prophecy. 
The  false  scribes  had  evidently  flattered  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  promised  them  good  days  to  come. 
(Comp,  infra  ver,  11,  and  vi.  14;  xxiii.  9  ;  Ezek. 
xiii.).  The  contrary,  says  Jeremiah,  will  bo  the 
case,  to  their  shame  and  their  hurt. — Put  to 
shame,  comp,  on  ii.  26. — The  wise  here  are 
not  identical  with  those  to  whom  the  predicate 
wise  is  applied  in  ver.  8.  For  while  the  latter 
refers  to  all  Israel,  the  former  refers  only  to  the 
scribes.  These  are  called  wise  men,  not  because 
they  formed  a  special  class,  but  because  they 
boasted  of  special  insight  into  religious  things. — 
Confounded,  etc.  Comp,  xlviii.  1  ;  1.  2.  Be¬ 
cause  they  have  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord 
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and  substituted  their  own  wisdom,  it  will  come 
to  the  light  that  they  know  nothing. 

Vers.  10-12.  Therefore  will  I  give  their 
wives.  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  These  verses  refer 
not  to  the  false  prophets  alone  but  to  all  those  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  in  common.  They  announce 
both  to  the  whole  people,  who  were  addressed  iu 
vers.  4-7,  and  to  their  perverse  leaders,  to  whom 
vers.  8  and  9  refer,  their  common,  public,  and  out¬ 
wardly  palpable  punishment,  and  in  so  far  form 
the  necessary  conclusion  of  the  strophe.  This 
announcement  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  quota¬ 
tion,  these  three  verses  being  a  repetition  of  vi. 
12-15.  As  it  is  the  leaders  of  the  people,  the 
priests  and  prophets  who  are  there  spoken  of 
(vi.  13-15),  the  verses  suit  this  place  very  well, 
particularly  as  ver.  11,  and  healed,  etc.>  so  well 
proves  the  shaming  of  the  false  prophets  (ver.  | 


9).  But  nevertheless  we  see  that  this  passage  is 
a  quotation  and  is  not  here  in  its  original  posi¬ 
tion.  For  ver.  10  is  a  contracted  form  of  vi.  12, 
18.  Here  also  the  sequence  of  thought  is  not 
quite  correct,  the  causal  '3  following  the  illative 
particle  |I)S.  But  that  a  copyist  did  not  trans¬ 
pose  the  passages,  but  the  prophet  himself  re¬ 
peated  with  freedom  his  former  utterance,  is  seen 
|  from  the  little  alterations  which  betrays  repro- 
I  duction  from  memory  as  well  as  the  hand  of  an 
author  making  free  use  of  his  own  property,  in 
I  vers.  10, 11, 12  (comp.  x.  15;  xi.  23;  xxiii.  12, etc.). 
.  On  the  repetitions  in  Jeremiah  see  the  table  in 
Naegelsb.:  Jer.  u.  Bab.  S.  128. — Comp,  besides 
I  the  excellent  refutation  of  Hitzig’s  view  as  to 
the  interpolation  of  this  passage  in  G&af,  8.  185. 


2.  Farther  portrayal  of  the  visitation  announced  tn  ver. 

VIIL  18-17. 

13  I  will  sweep1  them  utterly  away,  saith  Jehovah. 

There  were  no  grapes  on  the  vine,  . 

No  figs  on  the  fig-tree, 

The  land  was  withered. — 

So  I  gave  to  them*  those  who  shall  overrun  them. 

14  “  What  is  then  the  ground  on  which  we  remain? 

Assemble,  let  us  go  into  the  fortified  cities  and  perish*  there  ? 

For  Jehovah,  our  God,  has  allowed  us  to  perish 

And  given  us  water  of  poison  to  drink ; 

For  we  have  sinned  against  Jehovah. 

15  We  hoped4  for  blessing  but  no  good  came — 

For  a  time  of  healing,6  and  behold  terror  l” 

16  From  Dan  is  heard  the  snorting  of  his  horses, 

At  the  sound  of  the  neighing  of  his  stallions  the  whole  earth  trembles. 

And  they  came  and  devoured  the  land  and  what  was  in  it, 

The  city  and  those  that  dwelt  therein. 

17  For  behold,  I  send  among  you  serpents, 

Basilisks,  against  which  no  charm  avails, — 

These  shall  bite  you,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  13.— from  CjDKt  OD'DX  from  *pD  desinere,  Hiph.  Jlnem  imponert .  consumer*.  A s  in  *pD  at  the  *am* 

time  the  idea  of  storm  is  contained  (comp.  procelta)  this  compound  evidently  signifies  to  sweep  away  im  a  storm.  The 

connection  of  two  verbs,  having  roots  of  different  or  similar  sound,  in  this  construction  frequently  occurs.  Comp,  xlviii.#*, 
Isai.  xxviii.  28,  and  especially  Zeph.  i.  2,  3;  where  we  find  the  same  connection  as  in  this  passage  (Naeoxlsb.  Grn  )  W,  <L 
Anm.)  The  Uiph.  occurs  only  in  these  three  passages. 

*  Ver.  13.— The  ancient  rendering,  occurring  tn  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac :  and  I  recompensed  to  them  that  which  they  trans¬ 
gressed,  is  harsh  and  opposed  especially  by  the  difficulty  of  thus  satisfactorily  explaining  the  suffix.— The  explanation  pre¬ 
ferred  by  most  modern  commentators :  and  I  give  them  up  to  thoee  who  come  over  them— has  against  it,  (1)  that  jPKJ 

must  be  made  into  JPK1  which  besides  is  not  a  normal  construction,  comp,  the  remarks  on  IK'YW  ver.  1 ;  (2)  that 
OH*?  most  be  translated  not  “to  them"  but  “to  those,”  (3)  that  the  suffix  must  be  supplied  to  J^K,  which,  as  was  re¬ 
marked  on  nfry,  can  only  take  place  where  this  supplementation  is  a  matter  of  course. 

3  Ver.  U.— This  form  follows  the  Aramaic  formation  with  reduplication  of  the  first  radical.  Comp.  1DJV 
Dent,  xxxiv.  8 ;  JDT  Pa.  xxxi.  78 ;  Job  xxix.  21.  Comp.  Nakqelsb.  Orn  {  31,  Anm.  Olsh.  {  243,  d. 

«  Ver.  15. — n?j?  fy-  abs.  Comp.  Nasoxlsb.  Or.,  g  02,  2,  b. 

*  Ver.  16.— instead  of  KD1D-  Comp.  ver.  1L 
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EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  fur¬ 
ther  portrayal  of  the  visitation  which  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  ver.  12.  The  object  of  the  discourse, 
the  visitation,  appears  under  various  images,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  use  of  literal  or  figurative  lan¬ 
guage.  The  speakers  are  also  changed  several 
times.  First  the  Lord  announces  that  He  will 
sweep  them  away  in  the  storm  as  unfruitful  wi¬ 
thered  plants.  Then  they  must  themselves  an¬ 
nounce  that  they  wish  to  flee  into  the  fortified 
cities  hut  without  the  hope  of  escape.  For  they 
themselves  feel  and  express  that  they  bear  their 
death  within  them,  as  it  were,  the  Lord  Himself 
having  given  them  poison- water  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins,  and  instead  of  healing  they  find 
(in  the  cities)  only  terror.  (Vers.  14,  15).  For 
they  already  perceive  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
from  the  North  (ver.  16  a),  which  the  prophet  con¬ 
firms,  describing  in  blunt  words  the  sad  end  as 
already  begun  (ver.  16  b).  At  last  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self  again  speaks,  and  returning  to  the  figurative 
mode  of  speech  compares  the  threatening  ene¬ 
mies  with  serpents  of  the  poisonous  kind,  for 
whose  bite  there  is  no  remedy  (ver.  17). 

Ver.  13.  I  will  sweep  them  .  .  .  overran 
them.  In  what  follows  the  motive  of  this  pun¬ 
ishment  is  presented.  Israel  is  an  unfruitful  vine 
and  fig-tree,  a  withered  branch.  The  same  figure 
in  Ps.  i.  3;  Jer.  xvii.  7 ;  Isai.  i.  30;  v.  2;  Mic.  vii. 
1;  Luke  xiii.  8. — I  regard  the  words  I  will 
sweep  them  utterly  away  as  a  general  state¬ 
ment  of  what  follows.  In  this  the  Lord  Himself 
accounts  for  the  genesis  of  this  declaration.  He 
relates  that  he  instituted  an  investigation,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  that  Israel  was  like  an  unfruit¬ 
ful,  withered  tree.  In  consequence  of  this  He  de¬ 
termined  that  they  should  be  swept  away  by  a 
storm :  then  l  gave  to  them  those  who  shall  overrun 
them.  (Comp.  Isai.  viii.  8;  Dan.  xi.  10,  and  Jer. 
v.  22;  xxiii.  9).  In  overran  is  evidently  an  al¬ 
lusion  to  whirlwind,  to  which  sweep  points, 
and  the  verse  forms  a  sort  of  circle,  the  end  return¬ 
ing  to  the  beginning.  The  plural  overrun  intimates 
that  in  reality  a  number  of  persons  would  repre¬ 
sent  this  storm.  Comp.  ver.  16. — The  certainly 
peculiar  expression  JfUO  for  then  l  appointed  for 
them ,  hung  over  them ,  is  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  prophet  intended  a  play  upon  the  words 

ruxa  0'ixn. 

Vers.  14,  15.  What  is  then  the  ground  on 
which  we  remain?  .  .  .  and  behold  terror. 
The  people  themselves  relate  how  that  which  was 
determiued  in  the  secret  counsels  of  Providence 
was  actually  carried  out  The  prophet  portrays 
how  the  people,  seized  by  the  foreboding  of 
threatening  destruction,  felt  themselves  insecure 
in  their  abodes,  and  concluded  to  flee  to  the  for¬ 
tified  cities.  causal  =  why?  Comp.  ix. 

11;  Job  xiii.  14.  Yet  I  would  take  SjP  at  the 
same  time  as  IocaI:  on  what?  on  what  insecure 
ground  are  we  sitting?  I  endeavored  to  express 
this  double  sense  in  the  translation. — Assem¬ 
ble,  etc  ,  taken  verbatim  from  iv.  5.  The  people 
thus  do  something  to  which  the  Lord  had  previ¬ 
ously  summoned  them  by  His  prophet,  but  to 


follow  this  advice  now  will  not  avail,  since  they 
so  long  openly  transgressed  the  holy  will  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  His  law.  In  all  their  measures 
for  flight  they  have  this  consciousness:  there  is 
no  help,  we  are  already  lost. — And  perish 
there.  Not  to  be  saved,  but  only  to  perish 
somewhat  later,  to  obtain  a  little  respite, -do  they 
flee  to  the  cities. — For  Jehovah,  etc.  They 
know  that  their  destruction  is  already  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  and  that  they  bear  death,  as  it  were, 
in  their  bodies  into  the  cities.  This  is  the  sense 
of  given  os  water  of  poison,  etc.  Comp.  ix. 
14;  xxiii.  15,  and  xxv.  15,  17;  Lam.  iii.  15;  Ps. 
lx.  6.  On  comp.  Win  be,  R.  W.  £.,  s.  ▼. 

Gift. — Vain  therefore  is  also  the  hope,  which  they 
still  maintain,  because  every  man  hopes  while 
he  lives.  This  passage  is  repeated  in  xiv.  19. 

Ver.  16.  From  Dan  .  .  that  dwelt  therein. 
Hemistich  a  states  the  cause  of  the  terror ,  agaiu  re¬ 
ferring  to  a  former  declaration  (iv.  16;  vi.  22, 
23).  It  appears  that  these  words  belong  still  to 
the  speech  of  the  Israelites,  at  least  these  may 
thus  speak,  since  the  words  contain  only  the  de¬ 
scription  of  what  was  then  perceived.  But  he¬ 
mistich  b  describes  the  future  as  though  it  had 
already  taken  place.  This  could  be  done  only 

by  the  prophet ;  ItCH  are  therefore  pro¬ 

phetic  aorists.  Comp.  Naeqklsb.  Gr.  g  88,  5. 
[Green's  Gr.  \  262,  4. — S.  R.  A.]  —  The  pro¬ 
phet  interposes  with  and  they  came,  etc  ,  to  say 
that  the  terror  was  notan  empty  one,  but  that  the 
enemy  thus  announced  had  really  come.  The 
singular  suffixes  refer  to  the  enemy  represented 
as  a  single  person.  Comp.  iv.  13.—' Y3N  of 
horses,  xlvii.  3;  1.  11. 

Ver.  17.  For  behold,  I  send  .  .  .  aaith  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  discourse  is  now  again  figurative 
and  Jehovah  speaks  Himself,  as  in  the  beginning 
of  the  strophe,  ver.  13.  We  might  compare  a 
strophe  like  this  with  the  variations  of  a  musical 
theme.  The  more  frequently  the  theme  changes 
its  form,  the  more  impression  does  it  make,  the 
more  ways  of  entranoe  are  opened  to  it.  That 
this  verse  has  the  character  of  a  conclusion  is 
seen,  (a)  from  the  return  to  the  beginning,  (6)  from 
the  climax,  which  is  expressed  in  the  figure  of 
serpents  inaccessible  to  all  charms.  This  con¬ 
tains  the  idea  of  the  most  intensive  destruction, 
excluding  all  possibility  of  healing.  Since  this 
is  the  main  thought  of  the  verse  '3  is  best  re¬ 
ferred  to  ver.  16,  b . : — Thus  is  it,  for,  etc.  The 
Lord  Himself  confirms  the  words  of  the  prophet. 
This  verse  has  moreover  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Gen.  xlix.  17,  and  it  would  not  be  impossible 
that  the  prophet,  reminded  by  the  mention  of 
Dan  of  the  prophecy  concerning  him,  makes  use 
of  the  images  there  employed  for  his  description 

of  the  enemy  coming  from  Dan. — 'li’SY  (Isai.  xi. 
8;  lix.  5;  Prov.  xxiii.  32)  and  (Isai.  xiv. 
29)  so  called  probably  a  tibilardo  (so  Gesen. 
Tubs.,  Fueest,  Deechsler)  are  regarded  by 
most  modern  commentators,  following  in  this 
Aquila  and  the  Vulgate  (the  LXX.  vary)  as  the 
basilisk,  a  small,  exceedingly  poisonous  kind  of 
viper.  On  no  charm,  etc.,  comp.  Ps.  lviiL  6, 
6,  [4,  5]. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


3.  Continuation:  The  visitation  ends  with  the  carrying  away  captive  of  Israel,  to  the  inexpressible  gritf  oj 

the  people  and  of  the  prophet. 

VIII.  18-28. 


18  O  my  comfort1  in  the  sorrow ! 

My  heart  within  me  is  faint. 

19  Hark !  a  cry  of  my  people  from  distant1  lands : 

“  Is  Jehovah  not  in  Zion,  or  her  king  not  in  her?” 

«  Why  have  they  provoked  me  to  anger  with  their  images, 

With  their  foreign  vanities  f” 

20  “  The  harvest  is  past,  the  fruit-gathering  is  over, 

And  we  are  not  saved !” 

21  For  the  wound  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  am  I  wounded,® 

I  go  mourning ;  horror  hath  seized  me. 

22  Is  there  no  balsam  in  Gilead  ? 

Is  there  no  physician  there  ? 

Why  then  proceeds  not  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  my  people? 

23  O  that  mine  head  were  waters,4 
And  mine  eye  a  fountain  of  tears, 

That  I  might  weep  day  and  night 

For  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  I 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


l  yor>  18.— i*  airof  A«y.— The  radix  jS3  illuminate,  beam  upon,  (in  Arabio  of  the  rising  son)  occur*  only  ii 
Hiphil:  Am.  v.  9;  Pa.  xxxix.  13;  Job  lx.  27;  x.  20.  It  is  formed  like  JV313  (multitude,  fulness,  increase,  Levit.xxiiL 
37^  ;yjHO  ( pattio ,  flock,  Jer.  xxili.  1),  ;V3frO  (copy,  Numb,  xxxiii.  52).  Comp.  Olsh.  \  218,  a.  The  meaning  is  there¬ 
fore:  beaming,  enlightening,  exhilaration.  [Hendeesoh  renders :  my  exhilaration  within  me  is  sorrow.  Notes,  with* 
better  sense :  0  where  is  consolation  for  my  sorrow?— S.  R.  A.]  The  construction  with  Sj?  (comp.  Am.  v.  9)  appear*  to  be 
founded  on  the  radical  meaning,  0  beam  on  sorrow!  The  suffix  of  the  first  person  refers  to  the  whole,  which  i*  to  be  re¬ 
garded  os  a  single  conception,  in  like  manner  as  in  ITp?  }3"n,  ’DTIO,  comp.  Namelsb.  Qr^  \  63,  4,  g.  According  to 

the  Keri  and  oven  according  to  the  Chethibh  of  several  codices  of  Krnxicott  and  Ds  Rossi  we  should  read  'JVJ  'Sw 
two  word*  which  reading  tho  LXX.  seem  to  follow  (koX  6^o»/rat  aviara  bivvifi)  yet  without  its  being  possible  to 
Kivo  to  this  \*vi  »  satisfactory  meaning.  For  many  other  explanations,  comp.  Rossxmuklusr. 

*  Ver.  19.— The  form  D'pmO  found  besides  only  iu  Isai.  xxxiii.  17. 

s  Ver.  21.—' Hoph.  here  only.  The  Niph  in  this  sense  is  frequent,  ex.  gr .,  Jer.  xxiii  9. 

♦  [Ver.  23.— In  the  A.  V.  this  verse  is  ix.  1,  but  not  in  the  Hebrew. — 8.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe,  in  which  the  nameless  grief  of 
the  prophet  at  the  destruction  of  his  people  is 
expressed  in  simple  but  highly  poetical  words, 
serves  for  tho  elucidation  and  completion  of  the 
previous  one.  In  that  the  manner  of  the  de¬ 
struction,  which  the  Northern  enemy  was  to  in¬ 
flict,  was  not  distinctly  designated;  at  the  most 
ver.  13  contained  a  dim  intimation  of  a  threat¬ 
ening  captivity.  That  this  will  be  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  people,  is  now  distinctly  expressed 
iu  this  strophe.  In  deep  sorrow  (ver.  18),  the 
prophet  tells  us  that  he  has  heard  from  distant 
lends  the  mournful  question  of  his  people,  whe¬ 
ther  Jehovah  is  no  longer  in  Zion  (ver.  19,  a). 
To  this  the  answer  of  the  Lord  is:  This  is  the 
punishment  of  idolatry  (ver.  19,  b). — New  la¬ 
mentation  of  the  people:  respite  after  respite  and 
no  salvation!  (Ver.  20).— Finally  the  wailing 


of  the  prophet:  the  cause  of  his  sorrow  is  the 
misery  of  his  people  (ver.  21 )  being  hopeless  (ter. 
22),  wherefore  nothing  remains  for  the  prophet 
but  to  bewail  this  misery  with  endless  weeping 
(ver.  23).  Observe  also  in  this  strophe  the  dra¬ 
matic  character  of  the  change  in  persons. 

Ver.  18.  O  my  comfort ...  is  faint.  Comp, 
the  Text.  andGeam.  rems. — In  the  words  within 
mei8Containedthe  idea  of  the  heavy  heart,  which 
is  felt  as  an  oppression  or  burden.  Comp.  Ps.  xlii. 
6,  7,  12;  xliii.  5;  cxlii.  4;  coll,  xxxix.  4;  Lam. 
i.  20. 

Ver.  19.  Hark !  a  cry  .  .  foreign  vanities* 
The  prophet  beholds  Israel  in  exile.  Their  eyes 
are  still  turned  towards  Zion  as  the  chosen  abode 
of  the  God  of  Israel  (comp.  Ps.  xiv.  7  ;  xx.  3; 
cxxviii.  6;  cxxxiv.  8;  Isai.  xxxvii.  32,  etc.)  but 
it  appears  that  He  has  forsaken  it.  Comp.  Mic. 
iv.  9. — This  painful  question  is  answered  by  the 
Lord  Himself,  who  continues  and  accounts  for  this 
impression.  The  expression  provoked  to  angf 
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with  their  image a  reminds  us  of  Deut.  xxxii.  21 ;  1 
Ki.  xvi.  13,  *26.  Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  22;  Ps.  xxxi.  7. 

Ver.  20.  The  harvest  is  passed  .  .  .  not 
saved.  Period  after  period  elapses  without 
help  coming  (comp.  Is&i.  lix.  9).  Without  ob¬ 
serving  ver.  19,  a,  or  the  time  when  this  dis¬ 
course  was  composed,  most  of  the  ancient  com¬ 
mentators  refer  these  words  to  the  vain  expecta¬ 
tion  of  Egyptian  help,  which  presupposes  2  Ki. 
xxiv.  I ;  or  to  that  which  is  expressly  announced 
in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5.  On  the  other  hand  Schnurber 
correctly  remarks  that  the  expression  has  some¬ 
what  of  a  proverbial  character.  Eveh  those  who 
are  in  exile  still  hope,  as  is  also  intimated  in  ver. 
19  b,  but  still  in  vain. 

Vers.  21,  22.  For  the  wound  .  .  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  my  people.— I  go  mourning.  Comp.  iv. 
28;  xiv.  2.  The  prophet  is  inwardly  broken,  and 
to  this  corresponds  his  outward  appearance. 
— The  prophet  tells  us  in  ver.  22  why  the  wound 
of  his  people  causes  him  so  much  pain:  it  is  not 
only  a  very  dangerous  one,  as  is  clear  from  all 
that  precedes,  but  also,  which  is  the  worst,  no 
one  heals  it.  It  is  as  though  Gilead  no  longer 
possessed  any  balsam,  or  any  man  skilful  in  the 
application  of  it,  though  the  balsam  was  espe¬ 
cially,  according  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  XII.  64) 
exclusively,  to  be  found  in  Palestine.  The  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  there  no  balsam,”  etc.,  has  then  the 
meaning :  Is  Israel  wanting  in  that  which  was 

!;iven  to  him  in  preference  to  all  other  nations? 
t  is  plain  that  the  prophet  here  alludes  to-  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  Jehovah,  as  the  peculiar 
“glory  of  the  land.”  (Gen.  xliii.  11,  song  = 
best  fruits,  of  the  land).  Whether  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  resin  of  the  balsam-plant,  which  else¬ 
where  is  called  D&3>  DE?3,  or  0EJ3,  is  uncertain. 

T  T 

Comp.  Wiser,  B.  W.  B.  s.  v.  Balsam.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  remedy  also  in  Jer.  xlvi.  11 ;  li.  8,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  Gen.  xliii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxv iL  17. — Is  there  no  physician  there? 
Graf  would  not  refer  there  to  Gilead,  because 
it  is  not  known  that  physicians  were  fetched 
from  thence.  But  we  may  well  suppose  that  in 
the  land  of  the  balsam  the  use  of  it  was  best 
understood.  The  prophet  therefore  wishes  only 
to  say :  Is  there  then  in  Israel,  where  the  true 
mtdicina  salutis  is  found,  no  one  who  understands 
how  to  make  the  application  of  it  ?  He  silently 
answers  this  question  in  the  negative,  and  gives 
the  reason  for  it  in  what  follows. — The  heal¬ 
ing.  The  same  expression  in  xxx.  17  ;  xxxiii. 
6;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  13;  Neh.  iv.  1.  Comp.  Isa. 
lviii.  8.  The  expression  “bandage”  docs  not 
suit  in  all  these  passages,  but  “healing”  does 
everywhere.  Comp.  Rosrnm.  ad  loc. 

Ver.  23.  O  that  mine  head  .  . .  daughter 
of  my  people.  The  poetry  of  suffering  is 
presented  most  touchingly  in  these  brief  but 
thrilling  words.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  prophet 
that  the  whole  interior  of  his  head  might  dis¬ 
solve  into  water,  so  that  his  eyes  might  be  inex¬ 
haustible  fountains  of  tears.  For  all  he  can  do 
is  to  weep,  and  this  is  his  only  comfort. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  4.  “In  this  consists  our  human 
blindness  in  spiritual  matters,  that  he  who  has 


fallen  cannot  imagine  he  has  fallen,  he  who  errs 
will  not  be  convinced  that  he  errs.  For  the  na¬ 
tural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God:  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  1 
Cor.  ii.  14.”  Cramer. — “Labi  humanum  tst ,  re - 
surgere  Christianum ,  nolle  resurgere  diabolicum .” 
Forster. 

2.  On  ver.  6.  “  The  people  will  still  go  astray 

more  and  more,  they  hold  so  fast  to  thoir  false 
worship  that  they  will  not  be  turned  away,  and 
this  because  they  have  no  proper  place :  because 
they  have  the  service  of  God  in  reserve  only  au 
pis  idler ,  it  does  not  so  much  concern  them 
whether  they  lie  or  steal,  whether  they  go  right 
or  wrong,  they  do  not  wish  to  go  anywhere.” 

ZlNZENDORF. 

8.  On  ver.  7.  “  God  opens  to  us  the  book  of 
nature  not  only  that  we  may  behold  as  in  a  mir¬ 
ror  the  divine  wisdom  and  omnipotence,  but  that 
we  may  also  take  thence  good  examples  of  dis¬ 
cipline  and  improvement.  Isa.  i.  8 ;  Prov.  vi.  6. 
For  if  we  behold  such  examples  in  nature  we 
ought  surely  to  be  ashamed  that  irrational  crea¬ 
tures  are  so  willing  and  obedient,  and  do  that 
for  which  they  are  created,  but  we  men  (who 
were  made  in  His  image  and  sealed  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  redemption)  are  so 
opposed,  rebellious  and  disobedient  to  Him. 
This  will  certainly,  in  the  case  of  no  amend¬ 
ment,  lead  to  a  devilish  bad  ending.”  Cramer. 

4.  On  ver.  6.  “  Manifests  docet  nos ,  malitiam 

non  esse  opus  natures ,  std  voluntatis  (npoatpeoeuc).” 
Theodoret. 

6.  On  ver.  7.  “Chrysostom,  homil  de  Turture 
seu  de  virtute :  turturem  died  omnem  caslam  ecclesi - 
am,  hirundinem  vero  Joannem  hominum  amalorem, 
cicadam  autem  eloquentissimum  Paulum ,  ecclesiss 
onjanum .”  Ghislerus. 

6.  On  ver.  8.  “Jeremiah  finds  some  of  those 
also  among  us,  who  (according  to  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  theologians  of  his  country)  either 
deduce  propositions  from  the  Scriptures  which  a 
child  may  see  are  not  so,  or  make  up  sentences 
and  bring  them  to  the  people,  and  when  they 
are  asked:  Where  is  that  in  the  Bible?  reply 
unabashed  :  0  there  is  much  in  the  Bible  that  is 
no  longer  applicable  I  or,  All  that  is  true  is  not 
in  the  Bible.”  Zinzendokf. 

7.  On  ver.  9.  Ghislerus  here  remarks  that 
the  concionatores  bene  prsedicantes  sed  male  op  era  ri¬ 
tes  are  put  to  shame  and  judged  by  the  progress 
in  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their  hearers.  He  ad¬ 
duces  a  passage  from  the  18th  Sermon  of  Ber¬ 
nard  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  where  it  is  said 
that  the  preacher  should  be  concha  not  canalis. 
“  Hie  psene  simul  et  recipit  et  re/undit ;  ilia  vero 
donee  impleatur  exspectat ,  et  sic  quod  superabundat 
sine  suo  damno  communicate 

8.  On  ver.  13.  Compare  here  Luke  xiii.  6  sqq. 
and  the  New  Year's  hymn  of  Rambach,  “One 
year  after  another  comes,”  especially  ver.  3. 
“  Hew  down,  said  He,  the  barren  tree,”  etc. 

9.  On  ver.  14.  “  Despair  is  the  last  point  to 

which  God  in  His  just  judgments  allows  the 
godless  to  fall  (Matt,  xxvii.  4,  6).  Despairing 
men  know  indeea  God’s  just  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  them,  but  not  so  that  they  are  penitent  for 
their  sins  (Gen.  iv.  18,  14).”  Starke. 

10.  On  ver.  16.  In  accordance  with  the  view 
widely  extended  among  the  church  fathers  and 
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supported  by  Gen.  xlix.  17  (see  Delitzsch  ad.  h. 
/.),  lhat  the  Antichrist  should  proceed  from  Dan 
(comp,  also  Levit.  xxiv.  11  and  the  supposed 
origin  of  Judas  Iscariot  from  the  tribe  of  Dan). 
IrenjEus  ( Adv .  ffser .  V.  30)  remarks  on  this  pas¬ 
sage:  “  Jeremias  non  solum  aubitaneum  AntiehrUti 
adventum  sed  et  tribum>  ex  quo  veniet ,  manifcstavit 
diems ;  ex  Dan  audiemus  voeem  velocitatia  equorum 
qua,  etc.  Et  propter  hoc  non  adnumeratur  iribus 
hscs  in  Apocalypai  (vii.  5-8)  cum  his  quae  aolvan- 
tur” 

11.  On  ver.  16.  14  As  the  snorting  of  the 

horses  sounded  long  before  in  the  ears  of  the 
prophet,  so  shall  the  voice  of  Christ  forever 
sound  in  our  ears :  4  Arise  ye  dead  and  come  to 
judgment.*”  Cramer. 

12.  On  ver.  17.  44  Frustraad  Deum  precea  fun - 

dunt  adveraua  aerpentem  antiquum  qui  Dei  prsecepta 
contemserint .”  Ghislerus. 

13.  On  ver.  21.  44  Our  connection  with  those 

who  hear  us  continually  is  so  full,  so  intimate, 
so  tender,  no  one  can  understand  it  who  has  not 
experienced  it.  We  get  love,  we  get  somewhat 
from  the  heart,  which  was  broken  for  its  ene¬ 
mies,  and  which  could  cry  even  on  the  cross : 
Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do.”  Zinzsndorf. 

14.  On  ver.  22*  41 A  pastor  of  a  separatists 

spirit  cannot  make  many  things  whole,  and  it 
will  be  better  for  him  to  testify  in  earnest  for  the 
building  up  of  those  whom  he  would  rather  see 
pulled  down. — He  who  will  help  his  religion  must 
regard  it  not  as  a  Babylon ,  but  as  a  broken  Ziont 
and  this  from  his  heart ;  then  he  asks  for  salve 
and  help,  then  he  mourns  for  the  hurt  of  Joseph.” 
ZlNZENDORF. 

15.  On  ver.  22.  44  Non  solum  in  prsesenli  locot 

sed  et  in  multis  aliis  teslimoniis  scripturarum  inveni - 
mus  resinam  Galaad pro  pcenitentia  poni  atque  medi- 
camine ,  mirarique  nunc  Deumt  quare  vulnera  Jeru¬ 
salem  nequaquam  curata  sintf  et  necdum  cicatrices 
obduxerint  cutem ,  eo  quod  non  aint  prophetse  nec 
aacerdotes ,  quorum  debeant  curari  medicamine.  ” 
Jerome. 

16.  On  ver.  23.  The  tears  of  Jeremiah  are  a 
prelude  and  type  of  the  tears  which  the  Lord 
wept  over  Jerusalem.  Luke  xix.  41.  As  the 
blood  of  Abel  cried  to  heaven  so  do  these  tears, 
and  it  is  here  first  truly  manifest  how  ruinous  it 
is  for  men  when  the  servants  of  God  exercise 
their  office  among  them  not  with  joy  but  with 
sighs  (Heb.  xiiL  17). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  4-9.  An  earnest  admonition  to  all 
who  know  that  they  are  walking  in  perverse 
ways.  They  are  admonished  1.  to  uprightness. 
They  are  (a)  not  to  palliate  their  sins,  (6)  least 
of  all  to  palliate  them  by  a  false  interpretation 
of  the  divine  word,  either  a.  themselves  or  /?. 
allow  others  to  do  it  (vers.  8,  9). — 2.  To  speedy 
return,  for  (a)  he  who  returns  betimes  may  be 
helped  (ver.  4  the  falling,  the  erring,  ver.  7  the 
migratory  birds) ;  (5)  but  he  who  wilfully  per¬ 
sists  goes  to  ruin  (ver.  6,  the  mad  stallion). 
[Henry  :  Those  who  persist  in  sin  oppose  1.  the 
dictates  of  reason  (vers.  4  and  5),  2.  the  dictates 


of  conscience  (ver.  6),  8.  the  dictates  of  Provi¬ 
dence  (the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  ver.  7),  4.  the 
dictates  of  the  written  word  (vers.  8  and  9). — 

S.  R.  A.  J 

2.  On  vers.  4-7.  God’s  complaint  of  the  im¬ 
penitence  of  His  people.  1.  How  far  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  us;  2.  what  should  awaken  us  to  repent¬ 
ance:  3.  what  true  repentance  is.  Brandt. 
Epistelpredigten. 

3.  On  vers.  10-18.  Signs  of  the  decline  and 
fall  of  a  nation.  1.  Avarice  reigns.  2.  Priests 
and  prophets  teaching  false  worship,  hush  up  and 
deceive  the  people  with  false  comfort.  Deacon 
Haubkr,  in  Palmer’s  Casual- Reden.  2 te  Folye. 

I.  Stuttgardt,  1860. 

4.  On  vers.  18-23.  In  times  of  great  distress 
in  the  church  this  text  gives  us  occasion  to  con¬ 
sider  I.  Zion’s  complaint.  This  is  1.  (in  its  sub¬ 
ject)  (a)  general  (ver.  19,  a),  (&)  special,  of  the 
true  servants  of  the  church  (vers.  21,  23):  2. 
(in  its  object)  directed  (<z)  to  being  (for  the  mo¬ 
ment)  forsaken  (ver.  19  5),  ( b )  to  the  delay  of 
help  (ver.  20).  II.  Zion’s  guilt  (ver.  19  b). 
III.  Zion’s  salvation.  This  is  conditioned  (a)  by 
the  presence  of  the  true  means  of  salvation 
(word  and  sacraments),  ( b )  by  the  true  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  same. 

6.  On  vers.  20-22.  The  question  of  the  divine 
word  in  our  harvest-complaint  and  the  answer 
of  the  divine  word  to  our  harvest-question.  1. 
Our  harvest-complaint  runs  thus :  the  harvest  is 
past,  the  summer  is  ended  and  no  help  is  come 
to  us.  Then  God’s  word  asks  thee :  (a)  What  is 
at  fault  ?  Is  it  not  thy  sin  ?  (5)  Is  it  really  true 

that  there  was  no  help  for  thee  ?  2.  Our  harvest 

question  runs :  Is  there  then  no  salve,  in  Gilead  ? 
Or  is  there  no  physician  there?  Why  then  is 
not  the  daughter  of  my  people  healed?  To  this 
the  word  of  God  answers :  (a)  0  yes,  salve  and 
physician  are  there.  The  salve  is  the  word  of 
the  fathers  and  the  physician  is  thy  Lord.  (5) 
It  is  because  the  salve  and  the  physician  are  not 
employed  that  our  people  are  not  healed.  Flo¬ 
rey,  1862. 

6.  [On  ver.  20.  1.  Every  person  who  still  re¬ 

mains  in  sin  may  at  the  close  of  the  year  use¬ 
fully  adopt  this  lamentation.  2.  A  season  of 
religious  revival  is  also  eminently  a  time  of  har¬ 
vest,  and  such  as  lose  this  season  may  usefully 
adopt  this  lamentation.  3.  Another  situation  to 
which  this  melancholy  reflection  is  peculiarly 
liable  is  that  of  a  dying  sinner.  Dwiqht — 41  There 
is  in  this  text  I.  The  acknowledgment  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  II.  The  confession  of  neglect.  IIL 
The  anticipation  of  doom.”  J.  W.  W. — S.  R.  A.] 

7.  [On  ver.  22.  I.  Sin  prevails  as  a  disease. 
It  is  (a)  hereditary,  (5)  pervading,  (c)  vital  and  in¬ 
veterate,  (d)  deceitful,  (e)  often  painful,  (/)  mortaL 

II.  There  is  a  physician.  III.  How  then  does 
this  condition  exist  ?  Because  men  arc  (a)  iu- 
sensible  of  need,  (6)  disposed  to  procrastinate, 
( c )  will  not  take  the  remedy  simply.  Dr.  A. 
Thomson,  of  Edinburgh. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  [On  ver.  23.  44  The  same  word  in  Hebrew 

signifies  both  the  eye  and  a  fountain,  as  if  in 
this  land  of  sorrows  our  eyes  were  designed 
rather  for  weeping  than  seeing.”  Henri, — S. 
R.  A.] 
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IIL  THIRD  CHARGE :  the  general  entire  absence  or  truth  and  taith. 

IX.  1-21. 

1.  Description  of  the  prevailing  deceit. 

IX.  1-8. 

1  O  that  I  had1  in  the  desert  a  travellers*  lodge, 

That  I  might  leave  my  people  and  go  from  them : 

For  they  are  all  adulterers,  a  gang  of  knaves, 

2  And  bend*  their  tongue  as  their  bow  of  deceit ; 

And  not  by  truth  do  they  prevail  in  the  land, 

But  proceed  from  wickedness  to  wickedness : 

But  Me  they  knew  not,  saith  Jehovah. 

3  Guard  ye  every  one  against  his  neighbor, 

And  trust  no  brother ; 

For  every  brother  practices  deceit, 

And  every  neighbor  slanders. 

4  One  overreaches*  another,  and  truth  they  speak  not ; 

They  taught  their  tongues  to  speak  lies, 

And  weary  themselves  to  commit  iniquity.4 

5  Thy  habitation  is  in  the  midst  of  deceit  f 

And  through  deceit  they  refuse  to  know  Me,  saith  Jehovah. 

6  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Behold,  I  melt  them  and  try  them  ; 

For  how  should  I  act  in  view  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  f 

7  A  deadly  arrow4  is  their  tongue,  they  speak  deceit ; 

With  the  mouth  they  speak1  to  their  neighbor  peaceably, 

But  in  the  heart8  they  lay  snares. 

8  Should  I  not  visit  them  for  such  things?  saith  Jehovah. 

Or  should  not  my  soul  avenge  itself  on  a  people  like  this? 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 
i  Ver.  1. — Comp.  P».  It.  7,  and  Nacoklsb.  Or.,  g  78. 

*  Ver.  2.— The  Masoretes  punctuate  0777  (the  form  like  Jp377  1  Sam.  xiv.  22;  xxxi.  2 ;  03Hj7  Job  xix.  3)  pro* 

bably  because  they  regarded  the  Hlphil  as  causative.  But  for  various  reasons  (Fid.  Ex*o.  aicd  Crit.)  it  is  bettor  with 
liiTXia,  Geat  and  Msixa  to  suppose  that  the  reading,  which  corresponds  to  tho  consonants,  0*VV1  is  the  original  and 


C°rTs<Ver.  Comp.  *br\Hi7  JobxiU.  9,  and  bj77T  1  Ki.  xviii.27.  The  forms  may  be  Piel  from  bnn  or  HiphU 

.  .  ••  r :  ••  t  :  "  t  : 

from  7  7p.  Comp.  Olsh.  \  257.  Ewald,  \  127,  d. 


«  Ver.  A— ny?n  (Hi.  21)  Inf.  comtrn  os  TTH  Exek.  xxJL  15,  \3J7  Hoe.  rl.  9.— Comp.  Ewald,  J  238,  c;  Olshauset, 

' 1 

*  Ver.  5. — Gbap  has  rightly  declared  against  the  alteration  of  the  text,  while  Ewald,  appealing  to  the  LXX.,  proposes 


!|h  MtSj.  The  infinitive  JOtf  Is  frequently  used  with  suffixes;  Ps.  xxvii.  4;  cxxxix.  2;  1 
KiTviii.  30;  Kuth  ii.  7*efr. 

*  Ver.  7.— Instead  of  the  Chethibh  0171$  juffulans ,  throttling,  killing,  the  Keri  would  read  which  elsewhere 

r 

occurs  only  with  2HT  (1  Kings  x.  16, 17 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  15)  and  seems  to  denote  gold  beaten  thin.  Although  from  this  the 


meaning  “  pointed  ”  may  be  derived,  which  is  also  expressed  by  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee,  yet  it  is  better  to  adhere  to  the 
reading  of  tho  text  and  to  translate,  a  deadly  murderous  arrow. 

?  Ver.  7. — 737*  The  change  of  number  is  analogous  to  the  frequently  occurring  change  of  person.  Comp.  Oram.  { 101, 

Anm. 

•  Ver.  8.— 07K-  The  ■  affix  is  most  naturally  referred  to  the  subject  like  that  of  I37p3  ver.  8.  Vide  v.  9, 29. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  the  main  thought  of  the  preceding  chapter 
was  contained  in  vers.  4-9  so  the  main  thought 


of  the  present  is  found  in  vers.  1-8.  The  rest  is 
added  as  a  sequel.  As  in  ch.  viii.  the  stiff-necked 
impenitence  of  Israel  is  censured,  so  here  fas  the 
third  charge)  their  falseness  in  every  relation. 
The  two  following  strophes  (vers.  9-16  and  vers. 
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16-21)  relate  to  the  punishment  threatened  by 
God.  In  vers.  1-8  the  prophet  portrays  the  want 
of  fidelity  and  trust,  the  falseness,  malicious  de¬ 
sire  to  defame,  which  was  prevalent  among  his 
contemporaries  (vers.  1-6)  and  which  would 
compel  the  Lord  to  subject  them  to  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  severe  melting  and  refining  process, 
(vers.  6-8). 

Ver.  1.  O  that  I  had  in  the  desert ...  a 
gang  of  knaves.  On  travellers’  lodge  comp, 
xiv.  8.  Living  with  his  godless  countrymen  is 
so  intolerable  to  the  prophet  that  he  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  scanty  protection  of  a  tent  erected  in  the 
desert  to  his  present  residence.  [Henderson 
supposes  the  discomfort  of  a  caravanserai  to  be 
alluded  to. — S.  R.  A.] — Adulterers.  The  vio¬ 
lation  of  conjugal  fidelity  or  of  the  fidelity  due 
to  a  neighbor  by  the  invasion  of  his  conjugal 
rights  was  censured  by  the  prophet  in  the  se¬ 
cond  discourse,  in  the  passage  where  he  re¬ 
proaches  the  Israelites  with  their  violations  of 

faith ,  v.  7,  8. — *112,  he  who  acts  secretly  (Fide, 
Fuerst)  who  deals  in  falsehood,  deceit  and  trea¬ 
chery  in  general.  This  reproach  also  is  found 
in  ver.  11. 

Ver.  2.  And  bend  their  tongue  .  .  .  saith 
Jehovah.  The  imperfect  with  Vau  consecu¬ 
tive  here  designates  not  a  single  act,  but  oft  re¬ 
curring  acts,  from  which  this  course  is  to  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  habitual;  this  case  is  therefore  to  be 
numbered  among  those  in  which  the  imperfect 
with  Vau  consec.  is  used  to  designate  a  perma¬ 
nent  quality.  Comp.  Naegtelsb.  Gr.,  {  88,  9. — 
According  to  the  Masoretes  we  must  read:  they 
caused  their  tongue  to  tread  the  bow  of  deceit. 
In  this  way  the  longue  would  not  be  compared 
to  a  bow,  (which  might  appear  unsuitable  to  the 
Masoretes),  but  to  an  archer,  and  the  bow  would 
then  be  a  purely  ideal  conception,  a  figure  for 
the  means  and  instrument  of  the  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  connected  with  the  tongue.  But  this  would 
be  a  very  artificial  mode  of  expression.  Since 
the  tongue  is  elsewhere  compared  with  a  sword, 
(Ps.  lvii.  4;  lxiv.  8)  and  an  arrow  ( infra  ver.  7) 
it  may  also  be  compared  with  a  bow  and  in  Ps. 
lxiv.  8  this  is  the  fundamentalconception. — bow 
is  used  as  a  simile  in  apposition  with  tongue. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxii.  13;  xi.  1.  Naeqrlsb.  Gr .,  J  72, 
4. — Deceit  may  according  to  the  sense  be  re¬ 
ferred  either  to  bend  or  bow ,  but  on  account  of 
its  position  it  is  better  to  refer  it  to  the  latter. 
On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  $  63, 
4,  g. — And  not  by  truth.  The  prophet  has 
especially  the  rulers  in  view.  Comp.  Ps.  xii.  4, 

HIIDrS  different  from  v.  3 ;  S  here  indicates  the 
norm  as  in  (DSnsS,  Vid.  Nabqelsb.  Or., 

g  112,  6,  b. — On  wickedness  to  wickedness. 
Comp.  xxv.  32. 

Ver.  3.  Guard  ye  .  .  slanders.  Comp.  Mic. 
vii.  6,  6. — On  every  brother,  etc.  Comp.  Nax- 


gelsb.  Gr.,  §  82,  1. — 3pjT  Since  this  verb 

in  Kal  occurs  besides  only  in  Gen.  xxvii.  36  and 
Hos.  xii.  4,  both  times  of  Jacob  (it  is  found  in 
Piel  in  Job  xxxvii.  4 )  it  is  certainly  probable  that 
the  prophet,  speaking  here  of  the  deceit  prac¬ 
tised  by  one  brother  towards  another,  had  this 
early  instance  in  view  (Gen.  xxv.  29  sqq. ;  xxrii. 

35). — iSrr  go  about  for  tale-bearing.  Vide 

tupra  vi.  28. 

Ver.  4.  One  overreaches  another  .  .  . 
to  commit  iniqnity.— They  taught.  Comp. 

ii.  33.  The  Niphal  of  HrS  signifies  elsewhere 
“to  be  weary,  disgusted  with  a  thing”  (vi.  11; 
xv.  6  ;  xx.  9j.  This  meaning  does  not  suit  here. 
The  connection  requires  the  meaning  to  weary 
one's  self.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  11  ;  Isai.  xvi.  12. 

Ver.  5.  Thy  habitation  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
The  verse  has  this  object,  to  describe  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  deceitful  race  to  the  prophet  and  to 
Jehovah.  They  surround  the  prophet  so  that  he 
dwells  as  the  only  honest  man  among  deceivers 
(comp.  Ps.  cxx.);  from  the  Lord  however  they 
turn  away,  the  lying  spirit  rules  them  in  such 
wise  (comp.  Gen.  xxvii.  35:  xxxiv.  13)  that  they 
know  nothing  of  God  and  desire  not  to  know  Him. 
(Comp.  v.  3). 

Ver.  6.  Therefore  .  .  daughter  of  my  peo¬ 
ple.  A  corruption  so  deeply  rooted  and  so 
widely  extended  can  be  removed  only  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  entire  melting,  which  will  certainly  be 
grievous  but  will  also  refine.  Comp.  vi.  27,  etc. 
— has  by  no  means  always  a  negative  sense, 
(as  for  example  Gen.  xliv.  84,  quomodo  ascends - 
remf  i.  non  ascendam)  but  as  often  a  decidedly 
positive  meaning,  ver.  18,  2  8ara.  i.  25,  27;  how 
do  ye  advise  me?  1  Kings  xii.  6.  So  the  Lord 
here  asks,  how  He  should  act,  if  not  as  already 
indicated?  He  would  say,  there  is  nothing  else 
remaining  but  to  do  this. — After  ’J3D  to  supply 
njH,  with  reference  to  iv.  4;  vii.  12,  appears  to 
me  unnecessary,  for  ’330  is  used  in  a  causative 
sense  even  immediately  before  names  of  persons. 
Comp.  iv.  26  ;  xxiii.  9.  In  both  these  passages 
it  is  also  evinced  by  an  explanatory  addition  that 
it  is  to  be  taken  in  a  causative  sense. 

Vers.  7,  8.  A  deadly  arrow  ...  on  a  peo¬ 
ple  like  this.  It  might  appear  strange  that  the 
prophet,  after  he  had  properly  concluded  with 
ver.  6,  should  repeat  the  main  point  of  the  charge. 
But  he  evidently  intended  to  conclude  with  the 
words  repeated  from  v.  9,  29,  in  order  to  indicate 
by  this  conclusion  that  he  had  the  section  of  his 
former  discourse,  so  closely  related  to  this,  (ch. 
5)  in  view.  The  words  of  the  eighth  verse  could 
not  however  follow  immediately  on  ver.  6.  The 
words  them  for  such  things  would  thus  obtain 
a  false  reference.  The  prophet  was  therefore 
compelled  again  to  mention  the  sins  of  the 
people. 
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CHAP.  IX.  9-15. 


Ill 


2.  First  punishment :  Desolation  of  the  land  and  dispersion  of  the  people. 
IX.  9-15. 


9  On  the  mountains  let  me  raise  a  weeping  and  wailing, 

And  on  the  pastures  of  the  desert  a  lamentation, 

For  they  are  desolated,  without  a  man  to  pass  through  them ; 
And  hear  no  longer  the  lowing  of  the  cattle. 

From  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  to  the  beast  they  are  fled — gone ! 

10  And  I  will  make  Jerusalem  a  heap  of  stones, 

The  dwelling  of  jackals ; 

And  the  cities  of  Judah  I  will  make  desolate 
Without  an  inhabitant, 

11  Who  is  the  man  who  is  wise  and  understands  this? 

And  who  is  he  to  whom  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  has  spoken, 
That  he  may  declare  such  things  ? 

Why  was  the  land  destroyed 

And  laid  waste  as  a  desert  without  a  man  to  pass  through  it? 

12  And  Jehovah  said : 

Because  they  have  forsaken  My  law  which  I  set  before  them, 
And  have  not  heard  My  voice,  nor  walked  according  to  it ; 

13  But  walked  after  the  perversity  of  their  heart, 

And  after  the  Baalim  which  their  fathers  have  taught  them ; 

14  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  God  of  Israel : 

Behold  !  I  give  to  them,  this  nation, 

Wormwood  to  eat  and  poison  water  to'drink. 

15  And  I  scatter  them  among  nations 

Whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known ; 

And  send  after  them  the  sword  till  I  extirpate  them. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  preceding  Btrophe  contained  the  main 
thought  of  the  chapter;  description  of  the  want 
of  truth  and  faith  among  the  people.  As  already 
remarked,  to  this  are  attached  two  additional 
strophes,  which  are  occupied  with  the  judgment 
proToked  by  that  moral  corruption.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  this  strophe  with  the  preceding  i9  ef¬ 
fected  by  vers.  6  and  8,  declaring  how  the  Lord 
would  try  and  purify  the  people  and  avenge  Him¬ 
self  upon  them.  Verses  9  and  10  describe  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  desolation  of  the  land  ordained  as 
a  punishment;  vers.  11-13  again  set  forth  the 
main  causes  of  the  moral  corruption  (ver.  12  ne¬ 
gatively,  ver.  13  positively) ;  vers.  14  and  15  show 
us  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  driven  from  the 
lands,  and  serve  therefore  to  supplement  the 
figure  contained  in  verses  9  and  10. 

Vers.  9,  10.  On  the  moan  tains  .  .  .  make 

desolate  without  an  inhabitant.  Sj ;  may 
grammatically  and  according  to  the  connection 
designate  both  the  place  and  the  object.  Comp, 
in  the  latter  reference  ix.  17 ;  Exek.  xxvi.  17 ; 
Am.  v.  1.  Yet  it  would  be  flat  and  prosaic  to  re¬ 
strict  to  the  object.  The  poetic  liveliness  of 
the  style  requires  us  to  refer  it  to  the  place 


(comp.  iii.  21)  and  the  object  at  the  same  time. 
— 1HXJ  properly  they  are  burnt ,  singed \  and  then 
generally  desolated.  Comp.  ver.  1 1  and  the  re¬ 
mark  on  ii.  15.  Compare  besides  xlvi.  19;  2 
Kings  xxii.  18,  17;  Neh.  i.  8;  ii.  17. — With¬ 
out  a  man,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  11,  Zeph.  iii.  6; 
Ezek.  xxxiii.  28. — fled,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  25 ;  1.  3. 
— And  I  will  make,  etc.  Sudden  change  of 
subject.  Jehovah  Himself  announces  that  not 
only  the  country  but  the  cities,  Jerusalem  before 
all,  shall  be  desolated. — heap  of  stones.  Comp. 
Ii.  87. — D'Jfl  (comp.x.  22;  xlix.  33;  Isai.  xxxiv. 
13;  xxxv.  7;  xliii.  20)  and  D”N  (Isai.  xiii.  22) 
both  mean  jackals.  Comp.  Ges.  Thes.  S.  39, 
1457,  1511. — Make  desolate.  Comp.  ii.  15; 
iv.  17;  xxxiii.  10;  xlvi  19;  li.  29,  etc. 

Vers.  11-13.  Who  is  the  man  .  .  .  have 
taught  them.  These  three  verses  present  the 
motive  of  the  prospective  desolation.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  after  what  was  said  in  vers.  1- 
8  this  question  would  be  superfluous.  But  we 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  tableauesque  character 
of  Jeremiah’s  style.  Thus  this  strophe,  besides 
the  new  elements  contained  in  vers.  9  and  10,  14 
and  15,  presents  also  the  old  elements  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form.  The  real  root  of  this  moral  corrup¬ 
tion  is  here  indicated,  viz.,  that  Israel  had  turned 
from  the  Lord  and  to  idols  — Who  is  he,  etc . 
These  words  remind  us  of  Hos.  xiv.  9.  It  is  only 
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the  wise  mail  who  knows,  only  he  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  spoken,  who  tellB  the  truth.  The  pro¬ 
phet  presupposes  that  the  correct  knowledge  of 
the  true  cause  of  the  destruction  (ver.  9)  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter.  The  unspiritual  sense 
seeks  the  cause  everywhere  but  where  it  is  really 
to  be  found.  To  it  external  accidental  circum¬ 
stances  arc  at  fault.  To  seek  the  reason  in  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  perversity  of  their  own  hearts,  does 
not  occur  to  the  foolish  Israelites.  Henoe  it  is 
that  not  Israel  but  the  Lord  answers  in  ver.  12. 
Among  Israel  there  was  none  so  wise  as  to  know 
the  reason.  The  Lord  is  obliged  to  declare  it. — 
This  and  the  suffix  in  such  things  point  back 
to  vers.  8  and  9; — to  whom  expresses  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  question  in  what  relation  that 
which  was  previously  said  is  to  be  understood. 
It  is  knowledge  of  the  reason,  namely,  which  is 
treated  of. — points  back  to  VUU,  ver.  9, 
and  is  to  be  taken  in  the  same  sense. — Allusions 
to  passages  in  Deuteronomy  are  here  frequent. 
Comp.  Dent.  iv.  8;  xi.  82;  xxviii.  16;  Jer.  xxvi. 
4;  xliv.  10. — According  to  it  refers  back  to 
my  law.  In  ver.  12  the  negative  reason  for  the 
judgment  coming  upon  the  land  is  stated;  in 
ver.  13  the  positive.  — Walked.  Comp.  iii.  17; 


vii.  24;  Deut.  xxix.  18. —  Baalim.  Comp.  ii.  8, 
28;  Deut.  iv.  8. — On  taught  comp,  xii.  16; 
Deut.  xi.  19. 

Vers.  14,  16.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jeho¬ 
vah  .  .  .  extirpate  them. — With  therefore 
the  prophet  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  the  coo- 
sequences,  naming  first  the  consequences  which 
the  sins  mentioned  in  vers.  12, 18  will  bring  upon 
the  men,  and  afterwards  those  mentioned  ?ers. 

9, 10,  on  the  land .  — HIjS  and  iO  occur  together 
in  Deut.  xxix.  17;  Am.  vi.  12;  Lam.  iii.  19. 
Wormwood  was  considered  poisonous  by  the  an¬ 
cients,  but  in  the  biblical  use  it  is  its  bitterness 
whioh  is  prominent.  Comp.  Am.  v.  7 ;  Prov.  t.  4; 
Lam.  iii.  15. — On  poiaon- water,  comp.  viii.  14. 
Our  words  are  repeated,  xxiii.  15.  — To  them, 
this  nation.  The  anticipation  of  a  noun  by  a 
pronoun  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah:  xxvii.  8;  xxxi. 
2;  xli.  2,  8;  xliii.  11  ;  xlviii.  44;  li.  66.  Comp. 
Ewald,  J  309,  c.,  Naegelsb.  Or {  77,  2.- 
neither  they  nor  their  fathers,  etc.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxviii.  36,  64;  Lev.  xxvi.  33;  Jer.  x?i.  13; 
xvii.  4.  That  till  I  extirpate  them  is  not  to 
be  understood  absolutely,  is  seen  from  passages 
like  iv.  27 ;  v.  10,  18  coll.  Lev.  xxvi.  44. 


8.  Second  Punishment:  death  snatches  away  an  innumerable  sacrifice. 

IX.  16-21. 

16  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth :  Consider  ye, 

And  call  for  mourning  women,1  that  they  may  come,* 

And  send  for  the  skilful  ones,  that  they  appear; 

17  And  hasten,  and  raise  a  wailing*  over  us. 

That  our  eyes  may  run4  with  tears, 

And  our  eyelids  overflow  with  water. 

18  For — loud  wailing  is  heard  from  Zion : 

“  How  are  we  spoiled  !  We  are  greatly  confounded ; 

For  we  have  forsaken  the  land, 

For  they  have  thrown  down  our  dwellings  99 

19  Hear  then,  ye  women,  the  word  of  Jehovah, 

And  let  your  ear  receive  the  word  of  his  mouth, 

And  teach  your  daughters6  a  song  of  lamentation, 

And  [teach  ye]  one  another  a  dirge ! 

20  For  death  cometh  in  through  our  windows, 

It  enters  into  our  palaces, 

To  exterminate  the  child  from  the  street, 

The  youths  from  the  free  places. 

21  [Speak :  Thus  saith  Jehovah :] 

And  the  careases  of  men  fall  like  dung*  on  the  field, 

And  like  sheaves  behind  the  reaper 
When  there  is  none  to  gather  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

X  Ver.  16.— jViyjlpO  here  only.  Comp,  besides  Ezek.  xxxii.  16,  and  Wum,  B.  W.  B.,  art.  Leichen. 

*  Ter.  16.— nrR’ian,  Ps.  xIy.  17 ;  1  Sam.  x.7  (Cbethibh)— Is  the  more  frequent  form,  comp.  «*•  fr*»  ^ea*  **** 
S8;  1  Kings  iii.  10;  Isa.' xlviii.  3. 
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*  Ver.  17.— nifrm  (the  tame  form  In  Both  L  14 ;  Zech.  v.  9)  for  (Ruth  1.  9)  for  which  aljo  nrM&n  (E»ek. 

TV*:  TV*  T  *.  * 

xxiii.  49).  Comp.  Olsh  ,  \  239;  Osar*.,  \  74 ;  Anm.  4. 

4  Ver.  17.— njnrn  designates  the  inten«led  effect.  Comp.  Naxqilsb.  Or .,  $  89,  3 ,6.  2. — On  the  accusative  construction. 
Comp.  xiT.  17 ;  Lam*.  iii.*48;  Joel  It.  18 ;  N.  Or.,  $  69,  2  a. 

»  Ver.  19.— On  the  suffix  in  D33h<  aud  D3'PU2,  comp.  Naxoxlsb.  Or.,  J  60,  5.  [Obexs,  Or ,  \  220, 1  6.] 

•Ver.2L — 10*1  occurs  only  in  the  passages,  Ps.  lx  xxiii.  11 ;  Jer.  viil.  2;  xvi.  4;  xxv.  33,  and  in  figurative  language. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

In  connection  with  the  close  of  the  preceding 
strophe,  the  prophet  eels  forth  auoiher  element 
of  the  punishment,  viz.,  the  fruitful  harvest, 
which  the  sword  would  yield.  He  does  this  by 
even  now  calling  for  the  mourning-wotneu  to  la¬ 
ment  over  the  future  destruction  of  Zion  and  the 
dispersiou  of  the  people  (vers.  16-18):  but  not 
content  with  this,  he  also  calls  upon  all  other 
women,  as  by  divine  command,  to  instruct  their 
daughters  and  one  another  in  the  art  of  wailiug, 
for  death  will  summon  his  victims  in  masses. 

Vers.  16.  17.  Consider  ye  .  .  .  overflow 
with  water. — Consider  is  emphatic  (comp.  ii. 
10;  xxiii.  20;  xxx.  24)  for  what  is  required  is 
something  unusual.  Usually  mourning- women 
are  called  to  weep  over  those  who  are  already 
dead,  and  therefore  others  than  those  who  call 
them.  Here  they  are  to  raise  their  wailing  over 
those  very  persons  who  call  them,  and  over  their 
future  destru  ;tion.  —  Skilful.  Since  wad.ng 
does  not  require  wisdom  in  the  higher  sense, 
and  as  the  expression  “wiso  women’*  is  n  t 
proved  to  be  a  technical  term  for  mourning-women 
(a Huge  femme  for  midwife!,  the  word  must  denote 
only  those  who  are  skilful,  experienced,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  comp.  x.  9.  and  “skilful  of  lamentation,”  Am. 
v.  16.  [Comp,  also  Matt.  ix.  23,  and  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book ,  I.,  p.  146. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  18, 19.  For  loud  wailing  ...  a  dirge. 
The  prophet  feigns  a  kind  of  vision:  the  Israel¬ 
ites  perceive,  not  with  their  bodily  but  spiritual 
ear,  a  loud  wailing.  This  is  future,  and  it  is 
th  y  who  wail.  The  subject  of  lamentation  is: 
we  are  destroyed  (iv.  13),  put  to  shame  (li.  61), 
have  been  obliged  to  forsake  the  land,  because 
the  enemy  has  thrown  down  our  dwellings.  So 
I  render,  with  Kaschi,  Rosenmuller,  Gbaf  and 

others,  since  is  not  merely  to  throw  away, 
but  also  to  throw  to  the  ground  (Job  xviii.  17 ; 
Eiek  xix.  12),  and  of  the  throwing  down  of  a 
dwelling  is  expressly  used  in  Dan.  viii.  II. — 
Hear  them.  The  second  ’3  introduces  a  second 
reason  for  the  wailing  commanded  in  ver.  18. 
Ver.  18  speaks  only  of  destruction  and  exile  in 
general.  But  dirges  presuppose  particular  cases 
of  death.  Therefore  in  vers.  19,20itisadded,  that 
the  destruction  and  deportation  will  result  in  the 
death  of  many.  This  is  introduced  in  this  way : 
the  mourning- women  in  the  divine  commission 
are  further  commanded  to  instruct  not  only  their 
daughters,  but  also  the  other  women  in  the  art 
of  wailing,  for  on  account  of  the  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths,  a  much  larger  number  of  mourn¬ 
ers  than  usual  will  be  required.  The  wail<ng  of 
ver.  17  is  not  to  be  raised,  therefore,  because  the 
women  received  the  command  contained  in  ver. 
I4-*,  hut  because  they  received  this  command  for 
the  reason  given  in  vers.  20,  21. 


Vers.  20,  21.  For  death  cometh  in  .  .  . 
when  there  is  none  to  gather  them.  Death 
will  not,  as  au  enemy  lurk.ug  without,  attack 
those  only  who  venture  out  to  hint,  but  will  as¬ 
sault  the  people,  penetrating  into  all  their  houses 
to  fetch  his  sacrifices.  The  figure  is  like  that  in 
Joel  ii.  9. — From  the  street.  Whilo  death 
strangles  the  ohildren  and  youths  in  the  houses, 
he  has  at  the  same  time  taken  them  from  the 
street  and  the  places. — The  words  speak,  thus 
saith  Jehovah,  are  very  disturbing.  They  in¬ 
terrupt  the  close  connection,  which  according  to 
the  sense  and  the  construction  there  is  between 
and  the  carcases,  etc.,  and  ver.  20;  they  are 
wanting  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  whole  manner  of 
expression  is  foreign  to  Jeremiah.  For  the  im¬ 
perative  "131  does  not  occur  once  in  Jeremiah, 
either  in  the  addresses  of  God  to  the  prophet  or 
elsewhere,  and  Jeremiah  never  says  '■’“DNJ  H3. 
He  also  never  places  before,  but  always 

after  the  beginning,  like  the  Latin  inquam ,  or  at 
the  close  of  the  address. — And  the  carcases, 
etc.  These  words  we  read  in  2  Kings  ix.  37  of 
the  corpse  of  Jezebel.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11 ;  Jcr. 
viii.  2;  xvi.  4;  xxv.  33. — The  stricken  will  lie 
like  sheaves  behind  the  reaper,  but  there  is  to  be 
this  difference,  that  while  the  sheaves  nro  col 
lectcd  and  taken  home,  the  dead  bodies  will  lie 
in  the  field  unregarded.  Compare  the  figure  of 
the  sheaves,  Mic.  iv.  12. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  1.  O  that  I  had  in  the  desert, 

etc.  “So  it  souuds  here  and  there  when  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Lord  comes  from  confession,  from 
church,  from  the  sick,  from  pastoral  visitation, 
on  tho  great  fast-day,  on  the  third  festival-day, 
on  almost  every  Sunday  afternoon.  A  beautiful 
character  of  a  witness  when  he  needs  nothing  but 
a  little  spot  in  the  desert,  no  improvement,  no 
great  management,  when  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say,  ‘Alas,  my  heart  is  whelmed  with  grief  I  and 
whence  can  1  obtain  relief?’  When  no  one  sits 
by  him  who  presses  upon  him.  The  desert  was 
to  retaiu  Jeremiah  in  connection  with  his  people. 

I  He  wished  there  to  tcecp  for  .them.”  Zinzendorf. 

2.  On  ver.  2.  “  They  proceed  from  one 
wickedness  to  another — punished  with  the 
sins,  which  are  suspended  over  them  ....  a  poor 
sold  people  who  know  not  how  to  raise  their  ran¬ 
som-money.  We  must  tell  them,  and  telL  them, 
again,  whence  it  is  to  be  fetched.”  Zinzendorf. 

8.  On  ver.  8.  “  Guard  ye  every  one  against 
his  friend,  and  trust  not  even  his  brother. 
This  is  the  Jlobbetii  jut  naturae.”  Zinzendorf. 
l*JIoc  loco  utendum  est  in  tempore  pcrsecutionit  et 
angustise,  quando  aut  rara ,  aut  nulla  ftdes  est; 
quando  nec  fratri,  nec  proximo  credendum  est,  et  ini - 
mid  hominis  domcstici  ejut,  quando  juxta  evangelium 
tradet  pater  filium  etfilius  patrem ,  ct  dividentur  duo 
in  tret  et  tret  in  duo  (Matt.  x.  34  sqq.)”  Jerome. 
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4.  On  Ter.  4.  “  Laborant  homines  loqui  menda - 
cium,  nam  veritatem  tota  facilitate  loquerentur.  JUe 
enim  labor  at,  qui  fingit  quod  dixit.  Nam  qui  verum 
vult  dicers  non  laborat .  Ipsa  veritas  sine  labors 
loquitur .  Ipsum  mendacium  hominum  est  labor  la- 
biorum  ipsorum  (Ps.  yii.  14),”  Augustin.,  Enarr. 
in  Ps.  cxxxix.  [Henry: — “They  are  wearied 
i with  their  sinful  pursuits,  but  not  weary  of  them. 
The  service  of  sin  is  a  perfect  drudgery  ;  men 
run  themselves  out  of  breath  in  it;  and  put  them¬ 
selves  to  a  great  deal  of  toil  to  damn  their  own 
souls.”— S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  ver.  11.  “We  are  not  to  search  with 
culpable  ouriosity  into  the  causes  of  divine  judg¬ 
ment  which  God  has  hidden  from  us.  But  if  God 
Himself  discovers  them  to  us,  we  should  ponder 
them  well  and  apply  them  as  best  we  may  (vi. 
17,  181.”  Starke. 

6.  On  ver.  11.  It  is  always  an  important  part 
of  true  wisdom  to  recognize  the  object  of  the  di¬ 
vine  chastisement.  At  Jericho  (Josh,  vii.)  it  was 
made  known  by  an  extraordinary  revelation  that 
the  ban  of  sacrilege  was  resting  upon  Israel,  and 
the  lot  further  brought  to  light  the  author  of  the 
crime.  But  this  mode  of  revelation  is  not  the 
usual  one.  When  punishment  is  the  direct  and 
immediate  consequence  of  sin,  ex.  gr.,  when  sick¬ 
ness  follows  on  dissipation,  and  poverty  on  lazi¬ 
ness  and  negligence,  then  every  one  who  wishes, 
may  easily  see,  whither  the  chastisement  tends. 
But  often  the  connection  between  sin  and  pun¬ 
ishment  is  more  remote  and  secret,  although  it  is 
never  an  artificial  and  arbitrary,  but  always  an 
organic  and  necessary  one.  Then  is  the  time. 


in  all  humility  and  honesty  to  examine  one’s  self 
in  order  to  learn  “why  the  land  is  laid  *Mte.” 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1-6.  This  text  uqight  serve  as  i 
foundation  in  cases  where  a  preacher  has  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  to  his  congregation  on  separation 
from  the  world,  etc.  He  might  especially  draw  from 
it  arguments  in  favor  of  such  separation.  Comp. 
Rev.  ii.  2,  ov  dvvg  patrr&oai  KaKob^. — As  a  coun¬ 
terpoise  might  be  applied,  Heb.  xii.  8 ;  2  Tim. 
ii.  24. — A  servant  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  avefumt 
and  aXe^tKaKo^. 

2.  On  ver.  8.  On  the  various  stages  in  thecon- 
dition  of  security.  1.  Of  evil  rising  into  act.  2 
Of  rising  from  one  sin  to  another.  Bbasdt: 
Altes  und  Neues  in  extemporirb.  Entwurfen,  Num¬ 
bers,  1829,  1,  2. 

8.  On  vers.  7-9.  The  double  object  of  the  di¬ 
vine  judgments.  1.  Restoration  of  the  right 
(ver.  9).  2.  Improvement  of  men  (ver.  7,  to 
melt  and  try). 

4.  On  vers.  12-16.  On  the  connection  of  tem¬ 
poral  evil  with  our  sins.  Such  a  connection  (1) 
undoubtedly  exists,  and  should  be  (2)  recognixed 
and  (3)  announced  by  us  (that  is,  not  passed 
over  in  silence,  but  openly  expresssed). 

5.  On  vers.  20  and  21  (to  be  used  in  times 
when  death  snatches  many  away).  Death  as  a 
destroying  angel:  1.  Who  sends  him:  2.  Where¬ 
fore  he  is  sent:  8.  How  we  may  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  him. 


IV.  CONCLUSION:  (IX.  22-26;  X.  17-26.) 

1.  The  only  means  of  escape, ,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  used. 

IX.  22-26. 

22  Thus  saith  Jehovah: 

Let  not  the  wise  man  glory  in  his  wisdom, 

Nor  let  the  strong  man  glory  in  his  strength, 

Nor  let  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches. 

23  But  let  him  that  glorieth  glory1  in  this, 

To  be  wise2  and  to  know  me — 

That  I  am  Jehovah — who  exercise  mercy, 

Judgment  and  righteousness  on  the  eartn ; 

For  in  these  do  I  delight,  saith  Jehovah. 

24  Behold !  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  I  will  punish  every  circumcision  in  foreskin  .•* 

25  Egypt  and  Judah  and  Edom,  and  the  children  of  Ammon  and  Moab, 

And  all  with  shorn  hair  [-corners]  who  dwell  in  the  desert ; 

For  all  the  people  are  uncircumcised, 

The  whole  house  of  Israel  is  uncircumcised  at  heart. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  23.— SSnnrpn.  Comp.  Nazoklsb.  Gr.,  g  101,  2  c. 

*  Ver.  23. — The  preposition  is  omitted,  as  frequently :  Isa.  xlviii.  16 ;  xxvill.  6 ;  lxi.  7.  Comp.  N.  Or*  {72, 2,  H** 

•  Ver.  24.— [A.  V. :  The  circumcised  with  the  uncircumcised.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  introduces  the  concluding  part  of 
his  discourse  with  a  general  moral  reflection,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  present  the  only  means  of 
escape  from  such  fearfully  threatening  dangers, 
viz  ,  a  living  and  truly  productive  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  (vers.  22, 23).  Unfortunately  the  prophet 
is  at  the  close  of  the  strophe  (vers.  24,  25)  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  mournful  fact  that 
such  a  true  knowledge  of  God  by  the  people  Israel 
was  not  to  be  expected,  since  they  were  a  people 
of  uncircumcised  heart,  and  were  therefore, 
notwithstanding  their  bodily  circumcision,  es¬ 
sentially  like  the  uncircumcised  heathen  nations. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  passage  (vers. 
22-25)  can  be  dispensed  with  neither  from  the 
inner  connection  nor  the  connection  with  the 
preceding  context,  and  we  should  not  therefore 
be  justified  in  regarding  it  (with  Graf)  as  a  later 
addition. 

Vers.  22,  23.  Let  not  the  wise  man  .  .  . 
delight.  As  the  things  in  which  they  are  not 
to  glory,  wisdom,  strength  (power),  riches,  are 
certainly  mentioned,  because  they  appear  above 
all  to  the  natural  man  as  the  most  desirable, 
comp.  1  Kings  i.  13,  where  in  substance  these 
three  ideas  are  placed  in  juxtaposition,  with 
2  Chron.  ix.  22 ;  Job  xii.  13.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  prophet  has  doubtless  in  view  actual  cir- 
cumstancer  and  declarations  previously  made  by 
him.  The  inclination  of  his  hearers  presump, 
tuously  to  boost  of  external  carnal  advantages 
was  censured  by  him  in  the  seventh  chapter 
(comp.  vers.  4,  8,  10,  14,  24,  26,  28) ;  that  the 
Jews  gloried  in  their  wisdom  is  expressly  stated 
in  viit.  8,  9.  The  mention  of  strength  seems  to 
point  back  to  ix.  2,  and  riches  remind  us  of  v. 
26-28.  The  wisdom  in  which  they  are  not  to  glory 
is  not  that  which  is  called  “  better  than  strength” 
in  Eccles.  ix.  16,  and  which  is  essentially  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  recommended  in  ver.  23,  but  it  is 
worldly  wisdom,  which  though  it  boast  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  divine  direction,  in  truth  rejects  the  word  of 
God,  and  is  therefore  put  to  shame  (viii.  8,  9,) 
against  which  also  a  warning  is  given  in  Prov. 
iii.  5,  in  the  words,  “Trust  in  Jehovah  with  all 
thine  heart,  but  on  thine  own  understanding  rely 
thou  not.” — Strength  is  both  physical  strength 
(Ps.  cxlvii.  10,  Job  xxxix.  19)  and  power  (2  Kings 
x.  34,  xx.  20.) — Every  man  must  have  something 
in  which  to  glory,  t.  «.,  which  he  esteems  as  his 
highest  blessing  and  honor  (without  self-esteem) 
comp.  Isai.  li.  16;  1  Cor.  i.  31  ;  2  Cor.  x.  17. — 
Me  must  depend  on  knows  alone,  or  also  on 
to  be  wise  (understand)  (Ps.  lxiv.  10;  cvi.  7.) 
1  prefer  the  latter.  Wise  then  does  not,  as  Graf 
assumes,  contradict  the  beginning  of  ver.  22,  but 
only  opposes  the  true  to  the  false  wisdom.  For 
in  these,  etc.,  is  not  the  fundamental  statement, 
but  the  explanation  of  the  general 'Hit.  Comp. 
Naeqblsb.  Gr .  {  109, 1  a. — God  is  to  be  known  as 
the  eternally  existent,  therefore  the  only  true 
God,  who  exercises  mercy,  judgment  and  right¬ 
eousness  on  the  earth.  There  is  an  antithesis 
here  to  strength,  etc.,  ver.  22  (  ix.  2;  v.  26  sqq.) 
But  he  who  has  learned  to  know  the  Lord  as  snch, 
acts  accordingly.  Mercy  is  not  in  opposition  to 
justice  and  rightc  "Ssnesa  as  sometimes  in  Chris¬ 


tian  usage,  but  mercy  is  the  root  of  righteousness, 
t.  e.t  the  disposition  which  does  not  with  brute 
force  trample  upon  the  poor  and  weak,  but  with 
kindness  and  love  secures  to  them  tbeir  rights, 
and  thus  blessing  and  salvation.  Comp.  rems.  on 
vii.  6,  6.  Ps.  cxiv.  17. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Behold!  the  days  are 
coming . . .  uncircumcised  at  heart.  All  hero 
primarily  depends  on  the  explanation  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  *710=  circumcision  in  fore¬ 

skin.  The  explanations  all  circumcised  on  the 
foreskin  ( LXX.  and  Vulg.)  and  all  the  circumcised, 
together  with  those  who  have  the  foreskin  (Tremell , 
Pise.,  Rosinm.)  neither  suit  the  connection,  nor 
can  they  be  justified  grammatically.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  Hitzig,  Graf,  [Henderson,  Noyes, 
Blayney,]  according  to  which  circumcised  in  fore¬ 
skin  is  equivalent  to  uncircumcised  (Hitzio  com¬ 
pares  “a  knife  without  a  handle  ami  to  which 
the  blade  is  wanting”)  imputes  nonsense  to  the 
prophet.  Grammatically  the  words  can  mean 
only :  to  circumcise  in  foreskin,  t.  e.,  circum¬ 
cision,  which  is  yet  connected  only  with  the  fore¬ 
skin,  therefore  no  true  circumcision.  In  favor 
of  this  explanation  is  1.  That  the  prophet  men¬ 
tions  Judah  among  these  nations.  If  it  cannot 
be  denied  of  this  nation,  that  its  circumcision 
was  connected  with  the  foreskin,  the  same  must 
apply,  though  in  a  different  sense,  to  the  others. 
2.  If  the  prophet  wished  to  mention  only  abso¬ 
lutely  uncircumcised  nations,  why  has  he  men¬ 
tioned  particularly  these  ?  He  might  then  have 
omitted  Judah,  and  mentioned  all  others  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  these.  The  selection  is  evidently  in¬ 
tentional.  All  these  nations  are  either  notoriously 
or — on  account  of  their  affinity  of  race  with 
Israel — at  least  probably  circumcised.  The 
former  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptians  (Herod. 
II.  86,  104).  If  circumcision  was  practiced  only 
among  the  higher  castes  of  the  Egyptians 
(Winer,  R.  W.  B.  Art.  “ Beschneidung ”)  this 
would  be  another  reason  for  the  prophet  to  reckon 
the  nation  generally  among  the  “  circumcised  in 
foreskin.”  The  n«£)  'XWp  were  undoubtedly 
oiroumcised.  For  it  is  evident  from  xxv.  23 ; 
xlix.  28,  82,  that  by  this  phrase  Arabian  tribes, 
especially  the  Kedarenes,  arc  understood,  of 
which  Herodotus  (III.  8)  reports  that  they  Kepi- 
rpdiutf.a  Ktipovrai.  ncpi^vpovvreg  roOg  KporaQovc 
which  was  forbidden  to  the  Jews  (Levit.  xix.  27 ; 
xxi.  6).  The  Kedarenes,  however,  were  de¬ 
scended  from  Ishmacl  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  comp. 
Herzog,  R-Enc.  1,  £.  463)  who  was  circumcised 
by  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  23)  and  among  whose 
descendants  the  practice  of  this  rite  is  continued 
even  to  this  day,  not  by  order  of  Mohammed  (the 
Koran  nowhere  enjoins  circumcision,  comp.  Mi- 
GHAELis,  Mos.  Reeht.  {  184)  but  as  an  ancient 
sacred  custom.  If  now  it  cannot  also  bo  proved 
of  the  Edomites,  Ammonites  and  Moabites  (Gen. 
xix.  87,  88)  that  they  had  circumcision  (John 
Hyrcanus  gave  the  Edomites  the  alternative 
either  of  abandoning  their  country  or  accepting 
circumcision,  and  they  chose  the  latter.  Joseph. 
Antiqu.  XIII.  9,  1)  yet  Jeremiah  must  have 
reckoned  them  among  the  circumcised.  Whether 
he  erred  in  this  or  not  is  another  question.  There 
is  of  course  the  possibility  that  the  usage  may 
have  prevailed  at  his  time  among  them  also  and 
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afterwards  declined,  as  even  among  the  Israelites 
this  law  was  by  no  means  always  punctually  fol¬ 
lowed  (Josh.  t.  2,  sqq.  Comp.  Herzog.  R-Enc. 
II.  S.  108). — In  short  the  juxtaposition  of  Judah 
and  two  other  undoubtedly  circumcised  nations 
with  three  whose  circumcision  on  account  of 
their  origin  is  possible  and  indeed  highly  pro¬ 
bable,  but  not  proved,  shows  that  according  to 

the  intention  of  the  prophet  the  expression  (SlD 

nS*VD)  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense,  which  as  we 
have  shown  above,  is  alone  grammatically  admis¬ 
sible. — With  this  also  accords  the  causal  sentence 
“  for  all  the  nations,”  etc.  It  is  entirely  un¬ 
necessary  to  regard  the  article  as  a  retrospective 
pronoun=all  these  nations.  The  prophet  really 
wishes  to  say  that  all  the  nations  of  the  heathens 
are  uncircumcised,  from  which  however  it  follows 
that  those  previously  mentioned  are  so.  If  these 
are  uncircumcised  in  spite  of  a  circumcision, 
which  from  the  standpoint  of  the  theocracy  must 
appear  an  unjustifiable  imitation  of  the  sacred 
sign  of  the  covenant,  and  the  whole  house  of 
Israel,  including  Judah,  is  uncircumcised  at 
heart,  it  is  explained  why  the  Lord  named 
Judah’s  and  the  other  nations’  oircumcision — in 
foreskin.  From  this  it  further  results  that  an 
improvement  of  Judah  in  the  sense  of  ver.  28  is 
not  to  be  expected,  whence  finally  it  follows  that 
Judah  is  exposed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  as 
well  as  those  other  nations. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ix.  22,  28.  “Paul  says,  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the  Lord  (2  Cor.  x.  17),  and 
Jesus,  This  is  life  eternal  that  they  might  know 
Thee  that  Thou  art  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent  (John  xvii.  8). 
This  is  to  glory,  as  though  one  snould  say,  God 
be  praised,  I  am  right  well  and  sound.  To  be 
sound  in  the  faith  is  to  have  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ,  to  maintain  it,  to  grow  in  it.  This 
is  to  prosper.  To  be  silent  concerning  grace 
from  humility  is  an  affectation.  To  make  a  great 
noise  of  good  works  as  our  own,  is  ridiculous. 
For  grace  produces  them,  the  power  of  God 
dwelling  in  us.  We  do  nothing  and  should  do 
nothing  if  it  were  left  to  us;  but  the  work  of 
God  in  us,  that  we  believe,  is  not  to  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  moroseness,  and  ingratitude. 
What  a  noise  do  the  humble  saints  in  the  Revela¬ 
tion  make  of  their  grace,  freedom,  priesthood, 
royal  dignity,  victory,  redemption  (chap,  iv.,  v., 
vii.,  xii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvii,  xix.).  There  is  also 
nothing  any  longer  secret  when  we  bear  His 
name  on  our  forehead.  O  that  the  whole  earth 
were  full  of  our  glorying  in  the  Lord!  *0  that 
wo  were  able,  our  songs  so  high  to  raise,  That 
all  the  country  round,  might  echo  with  His 
praise.’  The  world  and  false  theology  recom¬ 
mend  in  this  respect  a  certain  silence,  which 
shows  that  they  do  not  know  which  is  their  pro¬ 
per  sphere.  And  against  them  it  is  best  to  con¬ 
tend  realiter  by  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  and  of 
power.  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  glorify  the  Father  in  heaven  (Matt.  v. 
16).”  Zinzindo&f. 

2.  .On  ix.  28.  “  Qui  fideliter  et  obedienter  vivit , 


non  de  ipsa  obedientia  tamquam  de  sun  non  accepts 
bono  eztollatur ,  sed  qui  glorialur ,  in  Doming  glori- 
star.  In  ullo  enim  gloriandum ,  quando  nostrum  ni¬ 
hil  sit .”  Auoustin:  De  bono  Per  sever.  Cap.  m. 
7.  Comp.  Hilabius,  Enarr  in  Ps.  lii.  8. 

8.  On  ix.  23.  “  Qui  gloriatur ,  in  Domine  glor- 

ietur.  Ilocest  Christum  pascere ,  hocest  Christo  pas- 
cere,  in  Christo  pascere ,  prrnter  Christum  sibi  non  pas- 
cere .”  Auoustin  :  De  Pastoribus.  Cap.  xiii.  9. 

4.  On  ix.  23.  “  Videte  quomodo  nobis  abstulit 
gloriamt  ut  daret  gloriam  ;  abstulit  nostram  ut  daret 
suam ;  abstulit  inanem ,  ut  daret  plenam ;  abstulit 
nutantem,  ut  daret  solidam .”  Anselm.  Comment, 
in  1  Cor.  i.  81. 

6.  On  ix.  24,  25.  “Like  brothers,  like  caps. 
If  the  circumcised  and  uncircumcised  are  alike 
good  and  pious,  they  will  not  unfairly  be  pun¬ 
ished  in  like  manner.”  Crameb. 

6.  On  ix.  24,  25.  “  A  clear  testimony  that  the 

holy  sacraments  procure  nothing  per  opus  opera- 
tum%  for  the  work’s  sake.  For  the  Jews  were  in¬ 
deed  circumcised  in  the  flesh,  but  this  was  to  be 
a  sign  to  them  of  righteousness,  that  they  should 
be  spiritually  circumcised  in  faith  and  good 
works.  But  since  such  spiritual  circumcision 
did  not  follow,  and  they  remained  uncircumcised 
at  heart,  the  other  fleshly  circumcision  helped 
them  not,  but  redounded  instead  to  their  sin.” 
Cramer. 

HOMILBTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  22,  23.  (Luther,  vers.  23,  24). 
TheChristian’s  higbestand  true  glory.  It  consists 
in  1.  Believing  in  the  Lord;  2.  Living  in  the 
Lord;  8.  Working  for  the  Lord;  4.  Suffering 
for  the  Lord’s  sake.  (Florey:  Trost  und  Mah- 
nung  an  Graben ,  I.  Bandchen,  S.  161). 

2.  On  vers.  22,  23.  The  true  knowledge  of  God 
1.  Its  nature  (not  dead  science,  but  living  experi¬ 
ence)  ;  2.  its  fruit,  a.  the  highest  blessing  (mercy, 
justice  and  righteousness  in  Jesus  Christ);  6. 
the  highest  honor  (he  who  has  it  will  not  be  put 
to  shame  as  he  who  glories  in  the  flesh). 

3.  On  ver.  22.  [Eng.  Vers.  Ver.  28.  Bp. 
Bull: — Examples  or  the  folly  of  glorying  (or 
trusting)  in  wisdom,  might  or  riches: — Solomon, 
Samson  and  Ahab.— S.  R.  A], 

4.  On  ver.  23.  [Eng.  Vers.  ver.  24.  Abp.  Til- 
LOT80N : — 1.  The  wisest  and  surest  reasonings  in 
religion  are  grounded  on  the  unquestionable  per¬ 
fections  of  the  divine  nature  (ez.  gr.  belief  in 
Divine  Providence  and  veracity).  2.  The  nature 
of  God  is  the  true  idea  and  pattern  of  perfection 
and  happiness. — S.  R.  A.]. 

6.  On  ver.  23.  “  The  Christian’s  self-glorying. 

1.  Evil  self-glorying  keep  far  from  thee ;  2.  If 
thou  wilt  glory,  glorify  thyself  in  the  Lord.” 
Gezetz.  u.  Zeugniss.  1860,  Jan. 

6.  On  vers.  25,  26.  Circumcision  as  a  figure  of 
the  relation  of  man  to  God.  1.  The  three  stages 
of  circumcision,  uncircumcised,  outwardly  cir¬ 
cumcised,  truly  oircumcised,  correspond  to  the 
three  stages  of  being  without  God,  serving  God 
outwardly,  serving  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

2.  As  external  circumcision  without  that  of 
the  heart  is  equivalent  to  uncircumcision,  so  the 
outward  service  of  God  without  the  inward  is 
equivalent  to  no  service  at  all. 
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LATER  ADDITION  :  Warning  against  Idolatry. 


X.  1-17. 

a.  The  nothingness  of  idols. 

X.  1-6. 1 

1  Sear  the  word,  which  Jehovah  has  spoken  to  you,3  house  of  Israel ! 

2  Thus  Baith  Jehovah :  To  the  way  of  the  heathen  accustom3  yourselves  not, 

And  he  not  affrighted  at  the  signs  of  Heaven,  because  the  heathen  are  affrighted 
at  them ; 

3  For  the  institutions  of  the  nations — breath  are  they! 

For  as  a  forest  tree  have  they  been  cut  out, — 

For  the  work4  of  the  hands  of  the  artificer,  with  an  axe.6 

4  With  gold  and  silver  they  adorn  it, 

With  nails  and  hammers  they  fasten  them,  that  it  totter  not. 

6  They  are  as  the  pillars  in  a  cucumber-field  and  speak  not; 

They  must  be  borne,6  for  they  walk  not 
Fear  them  not,  for  they  do  no  harm, 

Hut  also  to  do  good  is  not  in  their  power.T 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Morns  ( Dt  Ulr.  Rec.  Jer.  p.  43)  was  the  first  to  deuy  the  authenticity  of  the  section  x.  1-16.  After  careful  examina¬ 
tion  1  have  come  to  the  following  result:  1.  That  the  passage  breaks  the  connection  cannot  be  doubted.  For  ix.  22-26  and 
x.  17-25  joined  to  each  other  form  an  appropriate,  orderly,  progressive  conclusion  to  the  great  discourse  of  the  prophet. 
Comp,  the  introductory  remarks  on  ix.  22  -25  and  x.  17-25.  This  warning  against  idolatry  to  those  who  had  just  been 
rebuked  for  the  most  wanton  idolatrous  abominations  (vii.  17  sqq. ;  30  sqq.)  is  exceedingly  surprising,  particularly  as  the 
expression,  “accustom  yourselves  not,”  ver.  2,  presupposes  either  a  nation  unspotted  t»y  idolatry  or  a  nation  purified  from 
it,  which  however  expose*  itself  to  new  temptations.  The  view  of  J.  D.  Michakus  and  Kcepcr,  that  the  ten  tribes  already 
carried  away  into  Assyria  are  here  addressed  (on  account  of  ‘‘house  of  Israel,”  ver.  1),  is  no  improvement,  for  the  inter¬ 
ruption  of  the  connection  still  remains.  When  Keil  (Einl.  8.  256)  says  that  the  section  affords  only  the  foundation  to  that 
which  Jeremiah  has  said  in  ix.  22-25  on  the  glorying  of  Israel  and  his  equality  with  the  uucircumcised  heathen,  and  that 
the  deeper  ground  of  their  idolatry  is  thus  discovered  to  the  people  and  the  necessity  of  their  being  scattered  among 
the  heathen  (ix.  15)  proved,  one  might  almost  suppose  that  he  had  not  read  the  passage  with  the  necessary  attention,  for 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  reproach  which  would  he  thus  brought  upon  Israel :  throughout  there  is  not  a  word  on  the  inner 
spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  At  most  we  should  conclude  from  ver.  2  that  this  was  presupposed  to  be  a  good  one. 
All  which  Keil  designates  as  the  object  of  this  passage  has  been  given  by  the  prophet  in  part  long  before,  and  in  part  in 
▼ers.  24  and  25,  for  the  uncircumcised  heart  is  indeed  the  deepest  ground  of  all  the  inner  and  outer  corruption  which  the 
prophet  so  deeply  bewails.— 2.  As  to  the  language,  I  find  in  the  first  three  verses  some  traces  of  Jeremiah's  idiom,  but  not 
•©  decisively  aa  to  feel  compelled  on  their  account  to  admit  Jeremiah  to  be  the  author.  The  formula  "131  1E^N  131PI 
is  certainly  Jeremiah’s  (comp.  xlv.  1 ;  xlvi.  13 ;  1. 1),  bat  in  Jeremiah  it  stands  only  at  tho  commencement  of  the  larger 
sections.  In  the  midst  of  the  context,  as  hero,  it  is  striking,  the  more  so  as  it  is  further  extended  by  ^0$.  — T31?  is  no¬ 
where  else,  even  in  Jeremiah,  construed  with  *7K»  bat  with  Sj?  (xlil.  21),  though  very  frequently  ho  uses  Sj?  and  as 
synonymous  (comp,  on  ver.  1)  wherefore  also  Graf  on  xiii.  21  supposes  that  Sj?  in  this  passage  is  written  “aa  so 

frequently’*  for  Sk. — The  verb  fin  (ver.  2)  occurs  in  the  Old  Test.  65  times,  in  Jeremiah  20  times,  from  which  it  is  clear 
that  relatively  it  is  used  most  frequently  in  this  prophet. — Jllpn  (ver.  3)  is  the  more  usual  form  in  Jer.;  besides  here  it  is 
found  5  time*  (v.  24 ;  xxxi.  35 ;  xxxiii.  25 ;  xliv.  10,  23),  D'pll  only  twice  (xxxi.  36  and  xxxii.  11,  hero  perhaps  after  Deut. 
t.  28.  Bnt  the  first  form  is  as  much  used  os  the  latter.—  j'NO  (ver.  6)  is  a  current  word  in  Jer.,  bnt  used  so  absolutely, 
•imply  as  a  negation,  it  is  found  neither  in  Jer.  nor  elsewhere.  Comp,  the  exposition.  DDIpD  jTp,  ver.  15,  is  tho  only 
expression  which  would  speak  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Jer.  authorship,  if  the  possibility  of  imitation  were  excluded. 
(Comp.  Jer.  viii.  12 ;  xlvi.  21 ;  1.  27  and  '•)  xi.  23 :  xxiil.  12 ;  xlviii.  44).  Apart  from  these  few  forms  which  corres¬ 

pond  to  Jeremiah’s  usage,  without  being  exclusively  his  or  being  raised  above  the  suspicion  of  Imitation,  there  are  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  number  of  expressions,  which  are  in  part  a*a£  Aryopwa,  on  which  however  we  lay  no  stress  (the  Pi. 

ver.  4;  nn*T  ver.  7 ;  jiniO  in  the  meaning  unA  ver.  8;  HON  D'riS*  ver.  10 ;  DWn  ver.  15)  and  in 

t  |tt  — :  |t  :  •  vv:  •  v:  •  .  -  , 

part  do  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jer.,  bnt  take  the  place  of  other  usual  expressions.  To  these  belong  J?p1p  ver.  9 ;  EN37, 

nSjfl,  {D21K  ver.  9  (Jer.  uses  for  the  latter  1J3  xll.  1 ;  xxxvi.  24 ;  xll.  5 ;  xliii.  12 ;  ID  xiii.  25) ;  SSTi’ver.  12 ; 

and  CPDtf  *7103  * W&  (the  latter  expression  Job  ix.  8 ;  Isa.  xl.  22 ;  xlil.  6 ;  xliv.  24 ;  xlv.  12 ;  11. 13 ;  lxvl.  12 ;  Ps.  chr.  2 ; 

Zech.  xii.  2):  D’KfeO  (comp,  on  the  other  hand  Ps.  cxxxv.  7)  pID  and  IDO  ver.  13;  *7D3  ver.  14;  (Jer.  always  says 

V* D 3  viiL  19 ;  1.  38  ;  li.  47,  62),  ^03  In  the  sense  of  J13DD  ver.  14  0JD3  in  Jer.  V  always  libaiio,  Tii.  18 ;  xix.  3 ;  xxxii.  29 ; 

xliv/lT  sqq.) ,  p^H  and  02S7  ve’r.16. 
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From  all  thLs  might  well  proceed  some  suspicion  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  passage  vers.  1-16.  Tn  opposition  te 
Movers,  Hirzio  and  Uk  Wettb,  Graf  has  fully  shown  that  the  supi>o*e<l  Isaiah  II.  could  not  be  the  author  (S.  1T1  Anm.y, 
although  many  relations  aro  not  to  be  denied.  Who  was  the  author  and  when  and  by  whom  the  addition  watt  made  can 
scarcely  be  ascertained. 

*  Ver.  1.— in  is  used  here,  as  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  as  synonymous  with  Sx  (comp,  the  exchange  of  the 

two  in  xt.  2;  x*iii.  11  j’xxiii.  35 ;  xxv. 2;  xxvii.  19;  xxxvi.  31 ;  xliv.  20;  besides  xxv.  1 ;  xxvi.  15;  xxxr.  15;  xlii.10  colL 
llos.  xii.  11). 

a  Ver.  2. — TO 7  with  7X  here  only.  But  it  is  found  in  xiii.  21  with  the  synonymous  /p.  Comp.  Graf  on  this  passage. 
— With  S  and  the  following  8ubstn  Deut.  iv.  10;  xiv.  23;  xvii.  19  ;  Ps.  xriii.  35;  cxliv.  1.  With  S  and  the  following  inf., 
Deut.  xviii  9 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  17 ;  Jer.  xii.  16 ;  Eeek.  xix.  3,  6 ;  Ps.  cxliii.  10. 

*  Ver.  3.— is  the  accusative  of  the  object.  Comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  32  :  44  he  built  the  stones  to  an  altar.”  (Xajdoel&b. 
Gr.  {  G9,  3).— As  rpjD  denotes  not  to  hew  but  only  to  fell,  the  object  designated  is  not  the  immediate  bnt  remote  end  of  the 

_  T 

activity. 

6  Ver.  3.—' TftfO  L  found  only  in  Isa.  xliv.  12  in  a  similar  connection.  The  connection  and  the  dialects  are  both  in 

t  |- 

favor  of  the  meaning  of  axe.  In  Arabic  the  corresponding  word  designates  a  cutting  instrument.  Comp.  Aram.  T5fTl 

or  on  both.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable  since  In  fact  the 
Comp.  Isa.  xliv.  14. 

«  Ver.  5.— MOT  for  WOT.  Comp.  Ewald,  {194  6;  Olsh.  {  38  6,  Anm.  g ;  265  *. 

t*  :  |r* 

T  Ver.  5. — DfilR  for  DjIX.  Comp.  rems.  on  i.  16. 


metere.  The  prefix  3  may  depend  on  TIER'D  or  on  VY13, 
axe” is  the  instrument  which  serves  for  felling  and  hewing. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

According  to  ver.  2  the  object  of  this  passage 
is  to  warn  Israel  from  the  worship  of  idols.  In 
this  behalf  first  the  nothingness  of  idols,  the 
dead  work  of  men,  is  shown  (vers.  1-6).  Then 
the  incomparable  greatness  of  Jehovah  and  in 
contrast  with  the  origin  of  the  idol  images  His 
overwhelmingly  impressive  self-existence  and 
power,  in  view  of  which  the  adoration  of  empty 
idols  appears  disgraceful  folly,  are  set  forth  as 
the  source  of  all  great  phenomena  in  nature  and 
history  (vers.  6-lt5). 

Vers.  1,  2.  Hear  the  word  .  .  .  affrighted 
at  them.  ^11,  way.  Comp.  v.  4,  6.  It  is 
simply  =3 religion,  culms.  On  this  account  and 
from  what  follows  (ver.  8  sqq.)  the  “  signs  of  the 
heaven  ”  oannot  be  passing  and  chance  signs,  be 
they  constellations  (Hitziq),  or  comets,  dark¬ 
ness,  etc.  (Rosknm.,  Graf),  but  only  permanent 
signs  which  are  connected  with  permanent  wor¬ 
ship,  and  affrighted  is  to  be  understood  not  of 
the  momentary  impression  excited  by  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  phenomenon,  but  only  of  the  constant 
religious  terror  manifesting  itself  in  the  ordinary 
worship  (comp.  Mai.  ii.  5.  and  inD,  Gen.  xxxi. 
42,  63).  Were  we  to  take  affrighted  in  the 
former  sense  it  would  signify  either  an  emphasis 
on  the  point  of  terror :  ye  may  feel  joy  at  favor¬ 
able  signs  but  ye  are  not  to  be  terrified  at  sup¬ 
posed  unfavorable  signs — which  would  be  a  con¬ 
tradiction  and  at  the  samo  time  confirm  the 
superstition — or  it  would  be :  ye  are  not  to  con¬ 
ceive  of  the  signs  of  heaven  as  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  higher  powers  and  therefore  indifferent 
to  human  life,  which  would  be  a  warning  against 
astrology  not  in  correspondence  with  the  con¬ 
nection.  In  acoord&nce  with  the  subsequent 
warning  against  the  worship  of  images  idolatry 
only  can  be  here  spoken  of,  which  renders  not 
merely  the  extraordinary,  but  above  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  signs  of  the  heavens  the  object  of  adora¬ 
tion.  The  expression  ** signs”  would  refer 
less  to  the  destination  determined  by  the  stars, 
Gen.  i.  14,  than  to  the  ancient  constellations 
(Job  ix.  9),  as  whose  signs  appear  the  stArs  which 
form  them  (comp,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 


2  Kings  xxiii.  5).— Because  the  heathen, 
etc.,  is  not  the  argument  of  the  author  against 
idolatry — this  does  not  come  till  ver.  13 — but  a 
statement  of  the  reason,  from  the  soul  of  the 
Israelites,  why  this  service  has  so  much  that  is 
seductive  for  them.  This  causal  sentence  cor¬ 
responds  to  “accustom  yourselves  not.”  The 
learning  and  becoming  accustomed  is  the  effect 
of  the  example.  How  dangerous  this  was  to  the 
Israelites  wo  learn  from  the  warnings:  Exod. 
xxiii.  24.  32,  83;  Lev.  xviii.  3:  Deut.  vii.  1  sqq. 
Comp.  Judges  ii.  and  iii. — 'JJ  here=because. 
Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.  J  110,  1. 

Ver.  3.  For  the  institutions  of  the  na. 
tions .  .  .  with  an  axe. — The  institutions, 
ctr.%  stand  in  antithesis  to  the  ordinances  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  Lev.  xviii.  3,  4. — Breath  are  they  [lit.: 
is  it].-  The  singular  of  the  pronoun  appears  to 
iuvolvo  a  contemptuous  collective  sense=all  that 
trash.  Comp.  ver.  8;  Ewald,  {  319.  c;  Josh, 
xiii.  14. — The  nothingness  of  the  deities  which 
are  here  identified  with  the  idol-images,  is  clear 
from  their  origin.  If  we  trace  the  origin  of  the 
idol  we  find  that  the  artificer  found  it  as  a  tree 
standing  among  others  in  the  forest,  and  as 
adapted  to  his  purpose  cut  it  down. — On  the 
subject  in  out  out  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.  $  1«»1, 
2  b.  As  to  the  object  it  is  formally  undefined, 
but  from  the  connection  is  clearly  recognizable 
as  the  idol. — Second  stage:  the  forest  tree  be¬ 
comes  a  work  of  art  in  the  hands  of  an  artificer 
and  by  the  aid  of  an  axe. 

Ver.  4.  With  gold  and  silver  .  .  .  that  it 
totter  not.’  Third  stage:  adornment  with  pre¬ 
cious  metals  (Isa.  xxx.  20;  xl.  19).  Fourth 
stage:  fastening  on  the  place  of  exhibition  (Isa. 
xii.  7). — Fasten  them.  Observe  the  change 
of  number.  (Comp.  Naegklsb.  Gr.  {  106,  7, 
Anm.  2).  With  these  words  the  construction 
passes  into  the  plural.  Comp.  ver.  6.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  p'0’  is  ideal,  namely  the  idea  of  the 
fastened  derived  from  D^pTIT. — Comp.  xlvi.  6,  7. 

Ver.  6.  They  are  as  the  pillars  ...  is  not 
in  their  power— Pillars  in  a  ououmber 
field.  Jerome:  in  similitudinem  palmm  fabricate 
sunt .  Syr.;  tanquam  palmsc  sunt  erect k,  in  which 
ID h  is  taken  according  to  analogy  from  IDfJ 
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and  Judges  iv.  6,  but  HtfpO  is  very  freely  trans¬ 
lated.  Others,  following  Kimohi’s  example  take 
iph— rnDTl,  eolumna  (Joel  iii.  8;  Song  of  Sol.  iii. 
6)  and  (Jer.  xxxi.  21) ;  HtfpO  however 

=tumed  work  (Exod.  m.  18;  xxxi.  86;  xxxrii. 
7, 17,  22 ;  Numb.  yiii.  4 ;  x.  2  coll.  Isa.  iii.  24). 
The  comparison  is  strange.  More  satisfactory 
is  the  explanation  proposed  by  Movers,  Fuerst 
(ff.  W.  B.,  8.  781),  Gray,  according  to  which 


HtfpD,  as  in  Isa.  i.  8,  signifies  a  cucumber  field 
and  *10n  the  scarecrows,  or  more  correctly  the 
priapus-pillars  erected  as  such.  These  priapus- 
pillars  are  elsewhere  ridiculed  as  useless  watch- 
guards  (comp.  Epist.  Jerem.  ver.  70:  axrxep  h 
oiKVTjpdrffi  npofiaoKaviov  ovAev  <pv/.aaaov  oiirog  elalv 
ol  deoi  avTov.  Comp.  Passow,  s. ».,  tt pojiaoKAvtov, 
Sbloen  de  Dii*  Syriis,  p.  300). — They  mast  be 
borne.  Comp.  Isa.  xl?i.  7. 


b .  The  idols  contrasted  with  Jehovah. 
X.  6-16. 


6  None  is  like  Thee,1  O  Jehovah! 

Great  art  Thou,  and  great  is  Thy  name  in  might. 

7  Who  should  not  fear  Thee,  Thou  King  of  nations? 

For  unto  Thee  is  it  due.* 

For  among  all  the  wise  men  of  the  nations, 

And  in  all  their  dominion  there  is  none  like  Thee. 

8  But  altogether  they  are  stupid*  and  become  fools  :4 
Vain  instruction  !  It  is  wood  I5 

9  Silver  plates  are  brought  from  Tarshish  and  gold  from  Uphaz, 

The  work  of  the  smith  and  the  hands  of  the  smelter ; 

Blue  and  red  purple  is  their  raiment, 

Artists’  work  are  they  all. 

10  But  Jehovah  is  truly  God, 

He  is  a  living  God,  and  an  everlasting  King: 

Before  His  anger  the  earth  trembleth, 

And  the  nations  cannot  endure  His  wrath. 

11  Ye  shall  therefore  say  unto  them:  The  gods , 

Which  have  not  made  heaven  and  earth* 

Shall  vanish  away  from  the  earth  under  the  heaven. 

12  Who  made  the  earth  by  His  power, 

Established  the  world  by  His  wisdom, 

And  by  His  understanding  spread  out  the  heavens. 

13  At  the  sound  of  His  voice  a  heaving  of  waters  in  the  heavens. 

He  bringeth  up  vapors  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  produceth  lightnings  with  the  rain, 

And  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  His  storehouses. 

14  Stupid  are  all  men  there  without  understanding ; 

All  the  founders  of  idol-images  are  put  to  shame, 

For  a  lie  is  their  casting,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  them. 

15  For  they  are  vapour  and  work  of  deceit  ;T 
In  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  perish. 

16  Not  like  these  is  the  portion  of  Jacob ; 

For  He  forms  all  things  and  Israel  is  the  stock  of  His  inheritance : 

Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  His  name. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  0. — |'K*3  is  remarkable.  Tbits* a  supposes  a  transposition  of  the  Q  from  at  the  close  of  rer.  5,  an 

hypothesis  to  which  we  can  have  recourse  only  In  extreme  cases,  especially  as  the  initial  and  final  3  are  different  in  form. 
SaCMAXX  would  take  »  causal  sense,  but  1.  it  would  bo  scarcely  appropriate  to  deiignate  the  Lord  as  great  merely  in 

mparison  with  other  great  ones ;  2.  J'fcO  must  also  then  be  taken  as  causal  in  re r.  7.  Neuxaitx  indeed  does  this,  bat 
tka,  fa  obtains  only  a  linguistic  monstrosity,  which  condemns  itself  and  also  his  rendering  of  the  word.  Hitxiq  would 
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road  j*X*3,  m  in  xxx.  7,  and  with  similarity  of  thought  we  should  certainly  expect  similarity  of  expression.  But  might 
we  not  just  as  well  require  j'XD  to  be  read  In  xxx.  7,  as  in  this  place?  The  expression,  from,  wheuat  Thy  like?  is  at  least 
quite  unusual.  In  this  sense  we  elsewhere  always  find  'Q  (Dent.  ill.  24;  iv.  7;  2  8am.  xxii.  32 ;  2  Rings  xriii.  35 ;  Pa  xriiL 
32 ;  IxxtIL  14 ;  Hie.  rii.  18  and  the  passages  adduced  by  Hxnie  himself  Pa.  xxxr.  10 ;  lxxL  19)  while  ’K  or  JVK  occurs 


only  in  an  ironical  negative  sense  (tx.gr.  Ps.  xlii.  4;  lxxlx.  10;  cxv.  2;  Jer.  ii.  27),  or  in  the  sense  of  earnest  search  (Jer. 
ii.  6,  8 ;  2  Kings  ii.  14),  but  j'KD  never  occurs  in  that  senao. — j'KO  occurs  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  more  frequently  than 

in  any  other  author  of  the  Old  Testament. — The  preposition  jD  is  in  this  connection  used  evidently  sometimes  in  a  causal  acme 


(vii.  32 ;  xix.  11 ;  Isa.  1. 2 ;  Esek.  xxxiv.  8),  but  mostly  in  a  negative  sense— *way  from,  without.  Two  negatives  thus  united  do 
not  make  an  affirmative,  but  strengthen  the  negation.  Comp.  Nasoklsb.  Or.,  $  106,  5 ;  Gesex.  {  152, 2.  Everywhere,  however, 
except  here,  TO  depends  on  a  preceding  verb  or  noun,  and  indeed  for  the  most  part  mediately,  so  that  the  preposition  is  to 


be  considered  as  depending  on  an  Idea  of  existence  (construatio  prmonans)  latent  in  the  verb  (or  nonn).  Comp.  Isa.  vi  11; 
Jer.  iv.  7;  xx.  9;  xxxii.  43;  xxxiii.  10, 12;  xxxiv.  22;  xliv.  22;  xlvi.  19;  xlviii.  9;  li.  29,37;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  28;  Zeph.iL 
5 ;  ill.  6,  In  Jer.  v.  9  only  is  this  idea  of  existence  explicitly  present. — That  in  this  place  j*Np  stands  so  abruptly  is  very 


remarkable  and  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Jeremiah. 

•  Ver.  7.— nnX'  from  H#'  (which  occurs  only  in  this  single  form  and  place)  —  71XL  decorum,  constnianeum  fwit, 

T  ITT  IT  T  T 

Isai.  111.7;  Ps.  xciii.  5 ;  Song  of  Sol.  L 10.  On  the  feminine  In  the  impersonal  sense,  comp.  Naeoflsb.  Or.  I  60,  6,  b. 

•  Ver.  8.—' comp.  vers.  14  and  21.  Elsewhere  occur  only  the  participial  forms  D'^£3  (P*.  xciv.  8;  Xxek.xxL 

36)  and  71*^31  (IsaL  xix.  11).  The  meaning,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Tj?3— bardum,  stotidum  cue. 

4  Ver.  8.— iSdD'V  The  verb  here  only — meaning  (comp.  *703  *TD3)  stultum,  stupidum  esse. 

•  Ver.  8. — [Blaticet  renders :  the  very  word  itself  being  a  rebuker  of  vanities ;  Notes  better ;  Host  vain  is  their  conf  - 
dence;  it  is  wood — with  the  note,  “Lit.  their  doctrine,  their  instruction :  i.  e.,  that  in  which  they  are  taught  to  confide.’* 
IIxxd  exsox  has ;  The  tree  itself  is  a  reproof  of  vanities. — 8.  R.  A.] 

•  Ver.  llw— NplK  is  a  harsher  form  of  KJHN.  Comp.  Fuust,  H.  W.  B.  1,  &  142.  Bcxro&r,  Lex.  ChaUL  p.  228.  7171? 

is  again  Hebrew  and  is  referred  by  the  LXX.  to  K’Dtf  but  by  most  commentators  to  K*7iSk. 

t  Ver.  14.— 71  The  noun  hero  only,  the  verb  Gen.  xxviL  12 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  IK 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  6  and  7  contain  the  theme  of  the  strophe : 
Jehovah  is  the  highest,  there  is  none  like  Him, 
all  the  world  should  fear  Him.  It  is  stupidity 
which  opposes  this  truth,  says  ver.  8.  The  im¬ 
propriety  of  this  opposition  is  proved  by  the  ex¬ 
position  of  what  idols  really  are.  On  the  other 
hand  the  right  of  Jehovah  maintained  in  ver.  7 
is  proved  by  the  exposition  of  His  attributes  and 
works,  vers.  10,  12,  13.  From  this  exposition  it 
is  evident  how  well-founded  on  the  one  hand  is 
the  judgment  pronounced  against  this  opposition 
(vers.  14, 15),  and  on  the  other  hand  the  justice  of 
Jehovah  ana  the  welfare  of  the  people  who  serve 
Him.  (ver.  16.) 

Vers.  6  and  7,  None  is  like  thee  .  .  .  none 
Uke  thee. — In  might  is  to  be  referred  both  to 
Thou  and  Thy  name.  Sinoe  the  latter  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  former  can  designate  only  the  name 
in  the  objective  sense,  the  renown,  glory,  in 
might  is  equivalent  to  in  manifestation  of  might , 
coinp.  xvi.  21. — Who  should  not  negative  ex¬ 
pression  for  the  positive, — all  must  fear  Thee. 
— For  among  all.  Skb.  Schmidt  here  rightly 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  here  is  to  be 
regarded  as  local  not  part  itive,  because  otherwise 
God  would  be  compared  with  men :  among  all 
the  wise  men  and  in  the  whole  circuit  of  their 
dominion,  therefore  in  the  whole  domain  of  their 
wisdom  and  might,  no  God  is  found  like  unto 
Jehovah.  Comp.  Caspar!,  Micha  der  Morastite , 
S.  13  ff. 

Ver.  8.  Bat  altogether ...  it  is  wood.  That 
which  really  is  does  not  correspond  to  that  which 
ought  to  be.  The  entirety  of  the  heathen  (finK3 
c=und,  Tar  gum  Jon.  &nn3;  the  meaning  m  one 
oontradicts  the  connection)  feareth  not  the  Lord, 
as  it  becomes  them.  This  is  to  say,  they  are 
stupid  as  brutes. — Vain  instruction  I  It  is 


wood  I  If  wit  h  Graf  we  should  construe  these 
words  like  8  a,  we  should  develop  the  meaning 
that  wood  is  wooden.  But  since  this  could  not 
possibly  be  meant  in  the  figurative  sense,  in 
which  we  use  the  word  wooden,  we  should  be 
obliged  to  take  it  literally,  which,  however  we 
interpreted  *)D1D,  would  yield  only  nonsense. 
Accordingly  ^  cannot  be  the  predicate  of  *1010. 
We  must  therefore  regard  the  latter  as  a  decla¬ 
ration  made  absolutely,  with  pregnant  brevity,  an 
exclamation  which  represents  a  sentence. — Sinoe 

the  radical  meaning  of  *7371  is  breath,  vamtas, 
we  are  perfectly  justified  by  passages  like  Eccles. 
i.  2;  v.  6;  xii.  8,  in  taking  the  plural  in  this 
sense,  although  an  adhesion  to  the  derived  mean¬ 
ing  (idols)  may  certainly  be  contained  in  the 
words  nn  "101D  is  therefore=m*life/»o  vanitatum, 
in  the  double  sense  of  vain  instruction  and  that 
which  treats  of  vanities.  At  the  same  time  the 
author  may  have  had  in  mind  an  opposition  to  the 
“chastisement  of  Jehovah”  (n  "10UD)  (Deut.iL 
2 ;  Prov.  iii.  11 ;  Job  v.  17). — Whatever  also  in  idol 
doctrine  is  declared  great  and  glorious  of  the 
idols  is  all  vain  lies  and  deceit.  For  the  idol  is 
woodl  This  points  back  to  ver.  8,  and  at  the 
same  time  declares  in  oontradiotion  of  wbat  fol¬ 
lows,  that,  though  the  idols  may  be  ornamented 
with  precious  metals  and  material,  the  heart  is 
still  always  wood.  W7I  is  used  here,  as  in  ver. 
3,  collectively  with  a  contemptuous  side-meaning. 

Ver.  9.  Silver  plates  are  brought .  .  .  ar¬ 
tists’  work  are  they  alL  *)p 3  beaten 
silver,  therefore  silver  plates,  comp.  Gen.  i.  6-8*, 
Numb.  xvii.  8,  4.  I  do  not  think  that  these  and 
the  following  words  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  It  is  wood  or  are  brought,  as 
forming  a  relative  sentence.  For  ver.  8  compared 
with  vers.  8,  4,  is  evidently  intended  to  express 
that  the  idol  is  wood,  a  oommon  material,  and 
that  the  more  precious  metals,  etc.  are  only  the 
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shell  which  covers  the  base  kernel.  The  thought 
therefore  that  the  idol  is  wood,  silver  and  gold  is 
remote  from  the  connection.  For  what  object 
silver  and  gold  are  brought  from  a  great  distance 
is  not  expressly  stated,  but  is  understood  from 
the  context,  and  especially  from  ver.  4. — Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain  is  mentioned  as  producing  silver 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  12. — The  name  fiHR  occurs  be- 
sides  only  in  Dan.  x.  6,  where  731R  DA3  is  spoken 
of.  There  are  three  views  with  respect  to  it:  1. 
Uphaz  is  designated  as  areal  locality,  and  Boch- 
art  ( Phaleg .  II.  27],  supposes  it  to  be  Tabrobana 
(Ceylon)  where  according  to  Ptolemy  (VII.  4)- 
there  was  a  river  and  harbor  Phosis;  ( HiTZiaand 
Fuerst,  H.  W.  B.  &  37)  a  place  in  Yemen  (comp. 
Usal,  Gen.  x.  27 ;  Ophir,  Sheba,  Ps.  xlv.  10 ;  1 
Chron.  xxix.  4;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15);  in  which  case 
Uphaz  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  compound  of 
Ut=1K  and  T3  i.  e.  gold  coast,  or  =  Vipa$a  (Hy- 
phasis) ;  2.  Uphaz  is  regarded  as  Incorrectly 
written  for  T31R.  So  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac, 
Theodoret  and  many  of  the  moderns;  3.  T31KO 
is  taken  to  be  identical  with  TD1D  purgatum  ! 
(Part.  Hoph.  from  TTD  1  Kings  x.  18,  Vid. 
Fcerst,  Cone.  p.  895).  But  since,  1.  The  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  a  scriptural  error  is  opposed  to  the 
critical  principle  of  preferring  the  more  difficult 
reading;  2.  Tartessus  is  designated  only  as  a 
land  of  silver  never  of  gold  (with  the  exception 
of  the  general  and  later  passage,  Macc.  viii.  8); 
8.  The  East  is  elsewhere  generally  represented 
as  the  home  of  gold  (comp.  Havila,  Gen.  ii.  11, 
12;  Ophir,  Sheba,  uttupra) — and  finally,  4.  The 
connection  of  the  passage  requires  the  thought 
that  the  materials  of  the  idols  were  brought  from 
the  most  distant  and  opposite  places.  I  am  in 
favor  of  regarding  Uphaz  as  a  definite  locality  to 
be  sought  in  the  East,  although  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  determine  its  position  more  exactly. — 
The  work  of  the  smith  is  in  apposition  with 

silver  and  gold. — JlSDiJ  blue,  red  pur¬ 

ple,  comp.  Exod.  xxvi.  31,  36;  xxvii.  1G;  xxviii. 
8,  15,  3*. — Artists’  [lit.  skilful  ones]  comp.  ix. 
16 ;  Isai.  xl.  20. 

Ver.  10.  Bat  Jehovah... endure  his  wrath 

In  coutrast  to  the  merely  imaginary  deity  of 
the  idols,  Jehovah  is  designated  as  the  true 
God  (j”V3M  in  apposition,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Or. 

{  66)  in  contrast  to  their  lifelessness  as  the  living 
(D'TI  adject,  comp.  ii.  13  ;  the  plural  as  in  Deut. 
v.  23;  1  Sam.  xvii.  26;  Jer.  xxiii.  86  coll.:  Josh, 
xxiv.  19;  Isai.  xxxvii.  4,  17.  Vide  Naeoelsb.  Or. 

105,  4,  a)  in  contrast  to  their  powerlessness 
nally  as  the  eternal  governor  (comp.  Exod.  xv. 
18;  Ps.  x.  16;  lxvi.  7;  xciii.  1  sqq.;  xcvii.  1). 
Before  such  a  mighty  God  the  earth  trembles 
(Exod.  xix.  16  sqq.;  Ps.  Ixviii.  9;  xcvii.  6;  Nah. 
l.  5)  and  the  nations  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
hold  or  to  bear  the  fulness  of  His  anger  (the 
figure  is  that  of  a  vessel  which  is  burst  by  the 
liquid  poured  into  it.  Matt.  ix.  17  ;  comp.  Jer. 
ii  13). 

Ver.  11.  Ye  shall  therefore  say  .  .  .  under 
the  heaven.  Houbigvxt,  Venema,  Datue, 
Blayxry,  Doderlein,  Rjsexmueller,  Maurer, 
Ewald,  Graf,  [Henperson — 8.  R.  A.]  and  others 
declare  this  verse  to  be  a  gloss  which  has  crept 


into  the  text.  Even  Neumann  (S.  549  Anm.)  in¬ 
clines  to  this  view.  1  must  also  decide  in  its 
favor.  For  1.  Since  we  must  suspect  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  vers.  1-10,  12-16,  we  have  no  in¬ 
terest  in  maintaining  that  of  this  verse,  but  a 
reason  is  afforded  for  the  insertion  of  ihe  verse 
just  here.  To  the  marginal  gloss  of  a  second  a 
third  might  have  added  a  second  gloss  in  a  foreign 
language.  He  would  not  have  ventured  to  make 
such  an  irrelevant  addition  to  the  text  of  the 
prophet.  Both  glosses  have  in  later  times  been 
unjustifiably  admitted  into  the  text.  Jeremiah 
would  certainly  not  have  interrupted  a  Hebrew 
discourse  by  a  Chaldee  interpolation,  when  ho 
olsewhere  never  uses  this  language,  not  even  in 
the  letter  to  the  exiles,  ch.  xxix.  The  reasons 
which  have  been  adduced  in  favor  of  their  au¬ 
thenticity  are  specious  only.  They  may  be  found 
in  Neumann,  B.  547,  sqq.  [  Ficfe  also  Eng.  Trans, 
of  Calvin,  II.  p.  31,  n. — S.  K.  A.].  2.  The  verse 

breaks  the  connection  in  the  most  abrupt  manner. 
Ver.  12  is  by  this  verse  suspended  in  the  air, 
while  without  it,  ver.  12  is  connected  quite  regu¬ 
larly  with  ver.  10.  The  assumption  of  a  paren¬ 
thesis  also  (J.  D.  Michaslis)  does  not  avail.  For 
then  the  verse  must  be  a  necessary,  not  inter- 
ruptive  supplement  to  ver.  10,  or  preparation  for 
ver.  12,  neither  of  which  is  the  case. 

Ver.  12.  Who  made  the  earth . . .  the  hea¬ 
vens — Who  made  (Dtyj?)  is  in  apposition  to 
the  main  idea  of  ver.  10:  Jehovah  Elohim.  The 
absence  of  the  article  before  such  a  participle 
standing  in  apposition  after  a  Nom.  determ,  is 
frequent.  Comp.  ii.  27 ;  Ps.  ix.  12 ;  civ.  2-4 ; 
Zech.  xii.  1.  Vide  Naegelsb.  Or.  {  97,  2,  a. — 
The  contents  of  vers.  12  and  13  serve  by  the  enu¬ 
meration  of  facts  as  a  confirmation  of  ver.  11, 
comp.  ch.  xxvii.  6;  xxxii.  17. — established, 
etc.  comp.  Ps.  lxv.  7;  lxxxix.  12;  xciii.  1. — 
spread  oat,  etc.  comp.  civ.  2;  Isai.  xl.  22; 
xliv.  21;  li.  13;  Zech.  xii.  1. 

Ver.  18  At  the  sound  ....  storehouses. 
This  verse,  with  the  exception  of  the  beginning 
is  found  in  Ps.  cxxxv.  7. — Sound  of  his  voice. 
It  is  not  necessary  with  Ewald  to  take  this  for 

Sip  innS,  or  with  Maurer  for  iSlp  or  with 
Hitzxq  to  make  (Ion  depend  on  1  Pil  as  the  ob¬ 
ject.  For  the  words  mean  simply  ad  vocem , 
quam  edit.  We  are  not  then  to  take  JPJ  in  the 
general  sense  (on  the  noiso  which  Ilis  giving 
makes)  but  in  tne  special  sense  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  expression  Slp3  JPJ  (xii.  8 ;  Ps.  xlvi. 
7 ;  Ixviii.  34)  t.  e.t  *•  to  make  a  noise,  sound  vith 
the  voice That  the  thunder  is  meant  is  evident 
from  the  context.  Thunder,  lightning,  clouds, 
rain  and  storm  are  mentioned  as  the  essential 
constituents  of  a  tempest,  comp.  xi.  1C. 

Vers.  14  and  16.  Stupid  are  all .  .  .  they 
perish.  In  contrast  to  the  living  power  of  God 
the  vanity  of  the  idols  is  again  set  forth.  While 
before  Jehovah,  when  He  arises,  all  trembles  and 
is  afraid,  the  worshippers  of  idols  are  by  these 
merely — put  to  shame.  The  two  members  of  ver. 
14  a,  stand  in  the  relation  of  explicative,  not  of 
synonymous  parallelism.  The  second  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  and  more  exact  definition  of  the  first. 
A  change  of  reading  therefore  (DIN  into  D3T1) 
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or  of  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word  (T\^"}=arte 
factum,  idol-image)  is  unnecessary.  we 

take  in  the  explicative  sense=to  appear  stupid, 
to  prove  so,  comp.  Isai.  xix.  11;  Ewald,  §  123, 
b.  Agio  without  insight,  oomp.  Nasoslsb.  Or. 
{  112,  5,  d. — Men  appear  in  the  entire  naked¬ 
ness  of  their  stupidity,  in  so  far  as  they  are  put 
to  shame  by  their  idols,  which  are  not  Qod,  but 
dead  castings. — Work  of  deceit.  The  sense 
is:  a  work  by  which  they  themselves  are  stulti¬ 
fied  and  put  to  shame  who  make  it. 

Ver.  16.  Not  like  these  ...  is  hie  name. 
The  worshippers  of  Jehovah  are  yet  again  com¬ 
prised  with  the  idolaters,  Jehovah  is  opposed  to  the 
idols,  and  the  whole  foroe  of  the  demonstration 


is  concentrated  into  the  significant  name  of  the 
true  God.  The  first  hemistich  falls  into  two 
members.  1.  Not  like  these  is  the  portion  of  Jacob. 
The  expression  portion  of  Jacob  reminds  os 
of  Deut.  xxxii.  9;  Ps.  xvi.  5.  Observe  how  by 
this  expression  Jehovah  and  His  servants  are 
aptly  comprised  together.  2.  Again  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  has  a  double  basis:  as  former  of  all  things 
Jehovah  is  not  like  the  idols,  and  as  those  who 
have  this  God  for  their  portion  and  inheritance 
the  Israelites  are  not  like  the  heathen. — Stock 
of  hia  inheritance.  Comp.  Deut.  iv.  20;  Ps. 
lxxiv.  2. — On  the  relation  of  this  passage  to  1L 
19,  and  of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Alexan¬ 
drian  translation,  consult  Naeqelsb.  Jerania  u. 
Bab.  S.  93,  131. 


2.  Beginning  of  the  end  of  the  retribution  :  Command  to  the  people  to  retire ;  Lament  of  the  desolated 
land;  last  watch-cry  of  the  Prophet:  the  enemy  is  here  l 

X.  17-22.1 

17  Pick  up  thy  bundle*  from  the  earth,  thou  that  sittest*  in  distress ! 

18  For  thu3  saith  Jehovah :  Behold  1 

I  sling  away  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  at  this  once, 

And  bring  them  into  straits,  that  they  may  find  it  so. 

19  Wo  is  me  for  my  hurt!  My  wound  is  incurable.4 

But  I  say :  this  is  now  my  suffering  and  I  will  bear  it 

20  My  tent  is  laid  waste  and  all  my  cords  are  broken.6 
My  children  forsake  me  and  are  never  here. 

There  is  none  to  pitch  my  tent  and  set  up  my  curtains  , 

21  For  the  pastors  are  become  stupid  and  seek  not  Jehovah. 

Hence  they  have  effected  nothing  prudent  and  their  whole  flock  is  dispersed. 

22  Hark,  a  message  comes  and  great  tumult  out  of  the  north  country. 

That  the  cities  of  Judah  are  to  become  a  desolation, 

For  the  habitation  of  jackals. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


l  This  strophe  apart  from  the  general  relationship  which  it  bears  to  chh.  vii.  ix.f  also  has  many  particular  points  of  con¬ 
nection  with  this  passage,  especially  with  riiL  13  sqq.  Comp.  ver.  17  with  viii.  14 —  ver.  18  with  ',13*71771  vii.  IS.— 

ver.  19  with  viii.  21.— 'JXV'  ver.  20  with  0  ix.  18.— Jlfly  ver.  22  with  viii.  16.— QwS  w.  22 


with  vii.  34 ;  ix.  10. 

a  Ver.  17.— 7UJ3  («*  *«v)  from  the  bowed  together,  twisted  together,  pack,  bundle.  On  comp.  Ouh. 

2  231,  b,  Isai.  xlvii.  2. 

*  Ver.  17.— The  Kori  ,132^’  is  superfluous.  Comp.  xxii.  23;  Qen.  xlix.  11;  IIos.  x.  11;  Olsu.  j  123,  <L:  Xaxoilsb. 


Or.  $  43,  1.  On  the  construct  state  before  prepositions,  comp.  Ib.  {  63, 4  c.  [Hendkbson  renders :  0  inha  biters  of  the  siege.] 

*  Ver.  19.— nSni  (OLSHAU8.  {  266,  a).  Comp.  xlv.  17;  xxx.  12.  [Hixubesox:  My  stroke  Is  grievous.] 
t  Ver.  20. — [Hbxdeeson  :  all  my  tent  pins  are  plucked  up,  but  without  reason. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  by  ix.  25  it  is  affirmed  that  the  last  and 
only  means  of  safety  is  despised  the  prophet  now 
in  vers.  17  and  18  addresses  a  command  to  the 
people  to  remove  into  exile.  The  now  desolated 
land  is  hereupon  introduced  as  lamenting  its 
misfortune  and  its  causes  (vers.  19-21).  At  last 
the  prophet  announces,  as  a  herald  or  watchman 


on  the  lookout,  that  the  enemy  (long  predicted 
and  called  to  execute  judgment)  is  present  (ver. 
22). 

Ver.  17.  Piok  up  thy  bundle  .  .  .  dis¬ 
tress.  It  is  the  prophet  who  speaks. —  y'lKO— 
from  the  earth,  away  from  the  ground,  for  here 
we  have  to  do  not  with  the  retirement  of  the  pos¬ 
sessors  from  the  country,  but  only  of  the  hasty 
gathering  up  of  the  few  effects,  which  a  poor  ex¬ 
ile  might  take  with  him.  The  word  “  bundle1* 
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has  therefore  a  contemptuous  side-meaning. — In 
distress.  The  prophet  speaks  this  of  the  people 
already  severely  distressed  by  the  enemy  in  the 
cities  whither  they  have  fled,  viii.  14.  Comp,  xix 
9;  iii.  5. 

Ver.  18.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  may 

find  it  so.  Jehovah  Himself  is  now  introduced 
as  speaking,  to  give  a  reason  for  the  command  in 
▼er.  17. — Since  the  time  of  the  Judges  the  people 
had  often  been  oppressed  by  foreign  enemies  within 
their  borders,  now  they  are  to  be  dragged  far 
away  into  banishment,  comp.  Isa.  xxii.  17  — 
That  they  may  find  it  so.  1XXD'  This 

expression,  which  has  been  very  variously  inter¬ 
preted  is  explained  most  easily  by  remembering, 
a.  its  relation  to  bring  into  straits,  b.  the  ease  of 
supplying  the  indefinite  object  “it”  (Naegels^, 
Qr.y  |  78,  2  Anm.)y  e.  the  close  connection  of  the 
ideas  “to  find”  and  “to  know.”  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  I  refer  especially  to  Eccles.  viii.  17 
(and  I  saw  that  man  cannot  find  all  Qod’s  work, 
that  is  done  under  the  sun;  though  a  man  labor 
to  seek  [it],  yet  he  finds  it  not,  and  though  a  wise 
man  think  to  know  [it],  yet  can  he  not  find  it). 
Comp,  also  Jer.  xvi.  21. — He  who  is  driven  into 
straits  must  go  whither  he  is  driven.  So  Qod  by 
affliction  drives  Israel  into  such  straits  that  they 
must  find,  i.  *.,  know  what  it  is  above  all  neces¬ 
sary  and  desirable  for  them  to  know,  that  great 
“it,”  namely,  which  though  unnamed,  is  well 
understood.  Chap.  Isa.  xliii.  20;  Hos.  ix.  7. 

Vers.  19  and  20.  Wo  is  me  .  .  .  set  up  my 
curtains.  That  both  these  verses  are  the  words 
of  the  country  personified,  is  seen  from  “my 
shildren,”  etc.,  in  ver.  20,  for  neither  the  prophet 


8aysthis,  nor  the  people,  who  are  identical  with  tho 
children  and  not  forsaken,  but  forsaking. — And 
I  say.  In  these  words  also  we  have  a  proof 
thfei  the  land  is  the  speaker.  Fof  the  words  ex¬ 
press  no  consciousness  of  guilt,  but  a  comfort, 
which  the  innocent  land  alone  could  find,  in  tho 
fact  that  a  calamity  is  laid  upon  it,  which  must 
be  borne.  At  the  same  time  we  perceive  in  these 
words  the  first  gleam  of  hope  in  a  future  deliver¬ 
ance.  For  men  speak  thus  composedly  only  when 
they  know  that  they  will  not  have  to  bear  per¬ 
petual  but  only  transient  suffering.  Comp.  v.  4. 
Also  the  suffixes  of  the  1st  Pers.  in  ver.  20  are 
in  favor  of  the  land  as  the  speaker. — Forsake 
me.  Comp.  Qen.  xliv.  4;  Numb.  xxxv.  26; 
Naegblsb.  Qr.y  §  70,  b. 

Ver.  21.  For  the  pastors  are  become  stu¬ 
pid  .  .  .  dispersed.  The  land  is  the  speaker: 
1.  on  account  of  '3;  2.  because  the  metaphor  of 
pastoral  life  is  continued;  8.  because  in  the 
mouth  of  the  land  this  statement  does  not  appear 
as  the  repetition  of  things  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  frequently  said,  but  as  it  were  a  confirma¬ 
tory  testimony  from  an  impartial  witness. — Be¬ 
come  stupid.  Comp.  ver.  8, — effect  nothing 
prudent.  The  meaning  is  to  effect  that  which 
is  prudent,  sensible  and  in  so  far  also  prosper¬ 
ous,  comp.  xx.  11;  Prov.  xvii.  8. 

Ver.  22.  Hark,  a  message  .  .  .  jackal.— 
These  words  are,  as  it  were,  a  last  watch-call 
and  signal  which  denotes  (comp.  i.  14;  iv.  6;  vi. 
1,  22;  viii.  16)  that  the  enemy  so  frequently  an¬ 
nounced  is  present. — For  a  habitation,  comp, 
ix.  10. 


8.  Condolatory  glance  into  the  future. 

X.  28-26. 

23  I  know,  Jehovah,  that  not  to  man  belongs  his  way. 

It  is  not  in  man  that  w&lketh  to  direct  his  steps.1 

24  Correct  me,  Jehovah,  but  only  as  it  is  just, 

Not  in  thine  anger,  lest  thou  bring  me  to  nothing. 

25  Pour  out  thy  wrath  on  the  nations  that  know  thee  not, 

And  on  the  nations  that  call  not  on  thy  name ; 

For  they  have  devoured  Jacob,  yea  they  consumed  and  destroyed  him, 

And  his  pasture  have  they  laid  waste. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  23. — *1  From  the  LXX.  (ov&i  avqp  n opev<rrrai  teal  Karo pQwrti  wopeiav  avrov)  and  tho  Vulgate  (nec  virt  «f, 

tU  ambulet  et  dirigat  grtum  turn),  vre  might  conclude  that  they  read  j'Dni  if  wo  might  assume  any  exactness  in 

these  translations,  and  if  it  were  not  evident  from  the  Chaldee  (jpHO^  Sltfi  ambalat  et  dirigit \  and  the  Syriac,  that 
they  also  read  It  is  impossible  to  justify  the  Vau  grammatically,  when  It  stands  before  the  infinitive.  Even  Ewald 

has  accomplished  nothing  by  reference  to  \  344,  a.  Gaab,  by  transposing  the  Vau,  would  read  which  is  an  equally 

unusual  construction,  and  gives  a  feeble  sense.  The  easiest  way  would  be  to  read  j'3nS>  if  the  very  facility  of  this  reading 
did  not  stand  In  its  way.  The  general  meaning  is  clear,  but  we  must  abandon  for  the  present  an  exact  determination  of  th« 
word. 
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THE  PEOPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  verses  form  a  very  appropriate  conclu¬ 
sion.  They  involve  an  honest  confession  of  sin 
in  view  of  the  numerous  charges  of  the  discourse. 
To  tho  threateuings  of  punishment,  however,  cor¬ 
responds  the  petition  to  punish  not  loo  severely, 
not  in  anger,  but  to  pour  out  the  fury  on  the 
[heathen  nations;  the  basis  of  which  petition  is 
the  theocratic  hope  that  Israel  cannot  be  wholly 
rejected,  but  there  must  in  the  future  be  a  day 
of  grace  for  them,  and  vengeance  on  their  ene¬ 
mies.  The  prophet  must  be  regarded  as  the 
speaker,  but  as  speaking  not  in  his  own  name, 
but  in  that  of  the  people. 

Ver.  23.  I  know  .  .  .  his  steps.  Man  has 
not  the  power  to  determine  how  and  where  he 
will  go.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  23;  Prov.  xvi.  1,  9; 

xix.  21. — IjSll  is  taken  by  HiTZiQ=perishable, 
mortal.  And  the  word,  according  to  passages 
like  Ps.  xxxix.  14;  lviii.  9;  cix.  23;  Job  xix.  10, 
cannot  be  denied  this  meaning.  But  since  the 
most  natural  sense:  it  is  not  for  man,  so  long  as 
he  walks ,  to  determine  his  course — seems  equally 
appropriate,  the  word  may  be  regarded  as  having 
a  double  sense,  or,  as  uniting  both  these  meanings. 

Vers.  24  and  25.  Correct  me  .  .  .  and  his 
pasture  have  they  laid  waste.  In  ver.  23 
the  thought  is  implicitly  contained  that  Israel 
had  wished  in  his  own  strength  to  walk  in  his 
own  way  contrary  to  the  will  of  God.  He  now 
sees  how  greatly  he  has  sinned  and  submits  to 
the  necessary  and  merited  punishment,  praying 
only  for  the  utmost  possible  mildness  and  forbear¬ 
ance.  The  final  conversion  and  re-acceptance  of 
the  people  is  thus  set  forth  as  prospective. — As 
is  just,  comp.  xxx.  11;  xlvi.  28.  As  was  re¬ 
marked  on  vii.  5 ;  ix.  23,  justice  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  is  not  opposed  to  grace,  but  to  brutal  vio¬ 
lence.  The  antithesis  of  p'TO  is  not  to  Tpn>  but 

to  l  he  violence  (pBfj?)  exercised  toward  the 
poor,  the  stranger,  orphan  and  widow.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  this  he  who  consciously  maintains  the 
straight  line  of  justice  appears  fairly  disposed 
and  mild,  not  making  his  subjective  desires  his 
law,  but  submitting  himself  to  the  objective  law. 
Accordingly  this  as  it  ia  just,  which  evidently 
has  its  antithesis  in  tho  following:  in  thine  an¬ 
ger,  also  involves  the  idea  of  mildness,  because 
justice  in  contrast  to  that  anger  which  is  its  own 
law,  and  respects  no  other,  appears  like  mild¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  granted  that  this  dualistio  con¬ 
ception  of  God  as  just  towards  Israel,  but  wrath¬ 
ful  towards  the  heathen,  is  not  that  of  the  New 
Testameut.  That  it  is  tho  genuine  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  view  is  shown  by  passages  like  Ps.  vi.  2; 
xxxviii.  2;  lxxix.  (where  in  vers.  6  and  7  our 
ver.  24  is  reproduced);  oxxxvii.  8.  Observe, 
moreover,  how  the  prophet  here  turns  the  tables. 
To  Israel,  now  being  severely  punished,  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  prospect  of  grace,  but  before  the  hea¬ 
then,  who  are  now  God’s  instruments  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  Israel,  ia complete  destruction.  Comp. 
Isa.  xlvii.  6;  Hab.  i.  11 ;  iii.  8-12,  and  Jer.  1.  and 
li.,  especially  l.  10  sqq. — The  repetition  and  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  verbs  in  25  5,  is  to  portray  graphi- 
lally  the  rage  of  the  enemies,  oomp.  li.  84. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETGICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  6.  There  cannot  be  two  highest  Be¬ 
ings,  or  there  would  be  none.  In  the  idea  of  the 
Absolute  is  involved  that  of  uniqueness.  Poly¬ 
theism  has  therefore  no  highest  Being  in  the  ab¬ 
solute  sense.  Where,  however,  traces  of  such 
are  found,  polytheism  is  about  either  to  rise  to 
monotheism  (comp.  FaiEDRicn  Naegelsbacii, 
nachhom.  Theol.  S.  140),  or  to  dissolve  into  pan¬ 
theism. 

2.  Who  shall  not  fear  thee  ?  etc.,  re r.  7, 

Ghislerus  remarks:  “  S.  Remigius,  Epixc.  Rhe- 
mensis  ex  hoc  loco  probat ,  mid! os  ex  gentibus  credidUse 
et  placuisse  Deo,  additque  in  hoc  multo  mag  is  did 
I)eum  gentium,  quoniam  multo  plures  credunt  in  eum 
ex  gentibus,  qunm  ex  Judseis.”  Comp.  Rom.  ii.  14, 
13,  and  Tholuck  ad  h.  1. — John  i.  4  o~ep- 

uariKOq). 

3.  Augustine  remarks  on  the  Infinity  of  God, 
de  Trin.t  V.  1.  44 Intelligimus  Deum  sine  qualitats 
bonum ,  sine  quantitate  magnum ,  sine  indig  entia  ere- 
atorem ,  sine  situ prsesentem ,  sine  habitu  omnia  con¬ 
tinent  em,  sine  loco  ubique  to tu/n,  sine  tempore  sempi- 
ternum ,  sine  ulla  sui  mutulione  mutabilia  facientem 
nihilque  patientem .” 

4.  On  ver.  10.  In  hemist.  a,  a  proof  of’  the 
Trinity  has  been  repeatedly  found.  8o  ex.  gr., 
Hailbrunxer  ( Jer .  proph.  monumenta  in  locos 
comm.  Theol.  digesta ,  Lauingen,  1580,  page  38), 
Forster  (S.  61),  and  among  the  moderns  Neu¬ 
mann  (S.  647).  The  latter  says  . .  .  44  the  passage 
affords  a  sure  testimony  of  the  trinitarian  view 
of  God  in  the  Old  Testament;  the  truth  of  the 
Spirit,  the  life  of  the  Father,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son,  comprising  in  themselves  the  fulness  of  all 
emanations  of  the  divine  existence  in  opposition 
to  heathen  superstition.”  But  against  this  it  may 
be  urged  that  in  opposition  to  the  multiplicity  of 
idols  the  author  had  to  set  forth  not  the  trinity, 
but  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  as  he  has  done 
in  vers.  6  and  7,  and  that  his  purpose  here  (ver. 
10)  is  merely  to  contrast  the  false  gods  with  the 
true,  tho  dead  with  the  living,  the  powerless  with 
the  Almighty.  That  the  contrast  is  exhibited  in 
three  points,  we  are  not  indeed  to  regard  as  ac¬ 
cidental,  but  to  explain  it  rather  by  the  general 
significance  of  the  number  three,  than  by  the 
purpose  of  intimating  the  Trinity. 

6.  On  ver.  14:  “All  men  are  fools.  Ye  fools 
and  blind,  says  our  Saviour  (Matt,  xxiii).  Such 
a  word,  spoken  in  season  takes  hold  and  pro¬ 
duces  conviction;  but  it  must  be  administered 
with  spirit  and  fire;  for  if  it  is  only  human 
words  to  men,  they  will  make  a  quarrel  out  of 
them.”  Zinzendorf. 

6.  On  ver.  14  (A  lie  is  their  casting).  This 
applies  not  only  to  the  idols  which  men  make  of 
earthly  materials,  but  to  all  self-made  idols  of 
the  heart.  The  carnal  mind,  which  tends  down¬ 
wards,  feels  annoyed  by  the  nearness  of  God, 
and  seeks  therefore  at  all  times  to  escape  from 
it.  But  since  man  cannot  do  without  God,  he 
makes  himself  a  god  or  gods,  as  he  wants  them. 
Whether  these  gods  are  visible  and  palpable 
images,  or  the  abstract  forms  of  speculation,  the 
words  of  the  text  always  apply  to  them;  they 
are  a  lie,  and  there  is  no  spirit  in  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  there  is  heathenism  enough  in  the 
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midst  of  Christianity,  and  it  may  be  asked,  which 
is  worse,  the  new  or  the  old? 

7.  On  rer.  16.  What  perfect  historical  reality 
and  personality  is  here  !  A  creator  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  stands  before  ns,  one  therefore,  who  has 
called  all  things  into  existence  by  His  free,  per¬ 
sonal  will,  and  who  at  the  same  time  as  the  liv¬ 
ing  personal  Head  of  all  the  spirits  governing 
the  world  is  infinitely  exalted  above  every  limi¬ 
ted  local  deity.  But  at  the  same  time  the  re¬ 
lation  of  this  Deity  to  the  world  is  not  an  ab¬ 
stract  and  general,  but  a  living  and  personal 
relation.  For  this  God  primarily  bolds  immediate 
personal  intercourse  with  one  nation  of  the  earth, 
as  a  father  with  his  son,  and  He  is  this  nation’s 
greatest  treasure  and  inalienable  property,  as  on 
the  other  hand  the  nation  belongs  to  Him  as  the 
object  of  His  free  personal  election,  which  none 
may  dispute  or  annul. 

8.  Ou  ver.  19  (I  mast  bear  it).  “I  pray  all 
teachers  for  God’s  sake,  that  they  reflect  and  err 
not,  that  they  do  not,  in  order  to  retain  their  liv¬ 
ing,  repeat  these  words  of  Jeremiah,  and  cover 
up  their  laziness,  ill-success,  frivolity,  their  own 
unfruitfulness  and  selfishness,  with  the  excuse, 
*  this  is  my  plague.’  0  no,  what  we  should  call 
a  plague  is  burdens  of  a  hundred-weight,  from 
which  we  long  to  be  freed,  which  crush  us  al¬ 
most  to  death;  persons  from  whom  we  would  flee 
&9  a  bird  from  a  cage;  a  pressure  under  which 
we  are  martyred  with  shame,  and  yet  have  no 
permission  to  depart.  These  lead  one  finally, 
after  many  struggles  and  cries  unto  the  Lord  for 
his  dismission,  and  after  an  answer  of  absolute 
denial,  to  say  in  calmness:  I  believe  this  is  now 
my  plague,  and  I  must  bear  it”  Zinzbndorf. 

9.  On  ver.  2t).  “The  jealousy  of  the  Saviour 
is  so  strict,  that  He  will  have  His  children  di¬ 
rected  to  Him  (Isa.  xlv.  11),  and  the  idea  of  the 
pastoral  office  with  which  some  good  teachers  are 
infected,  of  regarding  and  treating  souls  as  their 
souls,  sheep  as  their  sheep,  children  as  their  chil¬ 
dren,  is  in  the  highest  degree  opposed  to  His  will. 
Hence  He  often,  for  a  just  judgment,  does  not  al¬ 
low  their  joy  in  souls  to  last,  but  lets  them  see  and 
conclude  more  of  their  decline  and  less  of  their 
success,  than  there  really  is.  For  He  will  not 
give  His  glory  to  another,  and  the  teachers  are  not 
Christ,  but  sent  by  Him ,  before  Him.”  Zinzbndorp. 

10.  On  ver.  21.  “  As  sheep  must  either  starve 
or  be  led  to  filthy  and  poisonous  pasture,  if  their 
shepherds  are  fools,  who  do  not  know  how  to 
manage  sheep,  so  is  this  much  mojre  the  case  in 
the  spiritual  pastorate.”  Cramer. 

11.  On  ver.  23.  “  The  steps  of  every  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord,  what  man  understands  His 
way?  (Prov.  xx.  24).  And  every  man’s  way  is 
right  in  his  own  eyes,  but  the  Lord  alone  maketh 
the  hearts  certain  (Prov.  xxi.  2).  Therefore  we 
must  pray:  Lord,  make  known  to  me  the  way  in 
which  I  should  walk,  for  after  Thee  is  my  desire. 
Teach  rae  to  do  Thy  will,  for  Thou  art  my  God ; 
let  Thy  good  Spirit  guide  me  in  a  plain  path  (Ps. 
cxliii.  M-HJ).”  Cramer. 

12.  On  ver.  23.  “  Cerium  est,  no*  velle ,  cum  v o- 
lumus,  ted  iUe  facit ,  ut  velimus  bonum ,  de  quo  dic¬ 
tum  est,  quod  prseparatur  voluntas  a  Domino  (Prov. 
viii.  35  sec.  Sept.)  Certum  est.  not  facere,  cam  fa¬ 
ct  mut,  ted  UU  facit ,  ut  faeiomus  prtebendo  vires  effi- 
cacittima s  voluntati,  qui  dixit ;  faciam  ut  in  justifi- 


cationibut  meis  ambuletis  et  judicia  mea  observetis 
(Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  27).”  Augustin.  De  yrat .  et 
lib.  arbitr.  Cap  16. 

13.  On  ver.  24.  “  There  i3  a  beautiful  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  suffering  and  punishment  of 
the  pious  and  the  ungodly,  which  consists  in  modo 
et  in  fine.  For  when  God  chastises  the  pious  He 
does  it  not  with  anger  and  fury,  but  as  a  discreet 
and  kind  father  or  teacher  may  discipline  his  son 
and  disciple,  without  ill-humor.  Thus  also  God 
does  with  His  children.  He  does  it,  not  that  He 
may  bring  them  to  nothing,  but  that  they  may 
not  esteem  themselves  innocent  (xxx.  11).  On 
the  other  hand  he  makes  an  end  of  the  ungodly, 
and  they  must  drink  up  the  dregs  (Ps.  lxxv. 
8).”  Cramer. 

14.  On  ver.  25.  “  Quseri  potest  hie,  an  contra 
infidel e s,  ut  hodie  sunt  Turcre  el  Judsei ,  orandum  f 
Orandum  ett  contra  eos  et  pro  i*s.  Contra  eos,  quate- 
nus  perstquuntur  eceltsiam ,  pro  Hi,  quatenus  ecclesiam 
non  persequunlur ,  ut  convertantur ,  quemadmodum  fit 
in  Litania;  forgive  our  enemies,  persecutors  and 
slanderers,  and  turn  their  hearts.”  Forster. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  [On  ver.  7.  Saurin: — Fear  maybe  1.  Ter¬ 
ror.  2.  A  disposition  to  render  God  all  the  wor¬ 
ship  He  requires,  to  submit  to  all  the  laws  He  im¬ 
poses,  to  conceive  all  the  emotions  of  admiration, 
devotedness  and  love,  which  the  eminence  of  His 
perfections  demands.  8.  A  disposition  which 
considers  Him  as  alone  possessing  all  that  can 
contribute  to  our  happiness  and  misery.  In  the 
last  sense  (which  is  meant  here)  God  is  the  only 
object  of  fear  ;  for  1.  God  is  a  being  whoso  will 
is  self-efficient ;  2.  the  only  being  who  can  act 
immediately  on  spiritual  souls  ;  3.  the  only  be¬ 
ing  who  can  make  all  creatures  concur  in  His 
designs.” — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  ver.  10.  There  are  three  main  forms  of 
idolatry :  1.  Polytheism,  which  does  not  deny  the 
predicates  of  deity,  but  attributes  them  to  false 
subjects. — 2.  Pantheism,  which  denies  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  the  predicates. — 3.  Deism,  which  con¬ 
fesses  the  subject  but  denies  the  predicates. — 
These  errors  are  opposed  in  ver.  10,  from  which 
we  derive  the  theme: — The  Scriptural  doctrine 
of  God  in  opposition  to  the  errors  of  idolatry. — 
This  teaches  us  to  know  God,  1.  as  the  true,  real 
God  in  opposition  to  those  who  attribute  the  di¬ 
vine  properties  to  imaginary  false  gods;  2.  as 
the  living  God  in  opposition  to  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  God  as  a  mere  all-pervading  force ;  3.  as 
the  eternal  King,  in  opposition  to  those  who  re¬ 
present  God  only  as  a  transient  work-master, 
and  not  as  the  ever  active  ruler  of  the  world. 

8.  There  is  a  homily  of  Origen  (Horn.  VIII.  ed. 
Lommatzsch)  on  vers.  12-14,  in  which  by  the  earth 

he  understands  the  body,  by  ( oiKovpkvrj )  the 

sonl,  by  the  heavens  the  spirit.  The  clouds  (mist) 
ver.  18  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  are  the  saints 
whom  God  has  chosen  from  the  least  of  the  earth. 

4.  On  vers.  14-16.  It  is  manifest  that  the  task 
of  religion  is  not  to  make  God,  but  to  receive 
Him,  who  is,  in  faith.  Every  manufactured  god 
is  An  idol,  be  it  a  visible  one  made  with  hands, 
or  an  invisible  one  made  only  in  thought.  The 
latter  kind  of  idolatry  is  alas!  very  prevalent 
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among  us  Christians.  For  a  warning  against 
such  ruinous  heresies,  and  for  the  confirmation 
of  our  faith  in  the  God,  whom  as  Christians  we 
ought  to  serve,  we  institute  on  the  basis  of  the 
text,  a  comparison  between  the  manufactured 
gods  and  the  God,  of  whom  the  Scriptures  teach 
us.  I.  The  manufactured  gods,  I.  are  deceit, 
etc.,  vers.  14,  b;  15,  a.  2.  They  perish  when 
they  are  visited  (in  the  day  of  divine  judgment 
upon  them  they  vanish  into  nothing).  3.  Those 
who  made  them  are  with  all  their  skill  put  to 
shame.  II.  The  God,  of  whom  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  us.  1.  He  is  not  a  lifeless  deceptive 
image,  for  He  has  created  all  things,  the  visible 
and  the  invisible  (Jehovah  Zebaoth).  2.  Being 
the  source  of  all  life  He  cannot  perish.  3.  Those 
who  serve  Him  are  not  put  to  shame,  for  He  is 
their  treasure,  as  they  again  are  His  heritage 
(He  is  not  only  infinitely  exalted  above  time  and 
•pace,  but  infinitely  near  us,  His  children). 


5.  On  ver.  10.  From  these  words  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  we  may  learn  what  it  is  in  great  affliction 
and  sorrow  of  heart  to  bow  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
Ood.  It  is  1,  that  a  man  recoguize  the  suffering 
as  hit  suffering,  i.  e.,  (a)  as  that  which  he  has  him¬ 
self  prepared,  (A)  as  that  which  is  right  for  km, 
i.  not  too  heavy  and  not  too  light,  but  exactly 
corresponding  to  its  beneficent  purpose;  2,  that 
they  suffer  willingly,  (a)  in  patience,  (b)  in  hope. 

6.  On  ver.  23.  Theme:  Man  proposes,  God 
disposes.  This  is  1,  a  humbling  of  our  pride,  2, 
a  strong  support  of  our  hope. 

Note. —  Forster  remarks  that  these  words 
may  serve  for  the  text  of  a  concio  valedictoria. 

7.  On  ver.  25.  Theme:  How  we  should  behave 
under  the  chastisements  of  God.  1.  We  should 
humbly  submit  to  them  as  necessary  and  whole¬ 
some  means  of  improvement.  2.  We  should  be 
certain  that  they  will  not  then  transgress  those 
bounds  nor  proceed  to  our  destruction. 


4.  FOURTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chapters  XI. — XII.) 

WITH  AN  APPENDIX.  CHAP.  XIII. 

The  three  chapters  xi.-xiii.  are  headed  in  common  by  a  longer  superscription  (xi.  1)  such  as  those  with  which 
Jeremiah  is  accustomed  to  introduce  the  greater  sections.  A  simitar  one  occurs  again  in  xiv.  1.  But 
chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  only  form  a  connected  whole ,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown.  In  the  passage  xii.  14, 
where  the  prophet  speaks  of  the  wicked  neighbors  by  which  the  inheritance  of  Israel  was  assailed,  an 
allusion  has  been  found  to  the  event  reported  in  2  Rings  xxiv.  2  and  the  time  of  composition  of  this  dis¬ 
course  determined  accordingly.  ( So  Dahler,  Maurer,  Hitzio,  Umbreit,  Graf).  The  discourse 
would  accordingly  pertain  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  But  in  this  case  Jeremiah  must  have 
named  the  Chaldeans  as  the  instruments  of  punishment ,  as  he  does  without  exception  in  all  the  dis¬ 
courses  delivered  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  The  fact  that  the  Chaldeans  are  not  mentioned  is  a 
sure  sign  that  the  discourse  was  delivered  before  the  date  mentioned ,  which  falls  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (xxv.  1 ;  xlvi.  2).  Since  now  in  the  lifetime  of  Josiah  a  violation  of  covenant  in  the  degree 
with  which  the  people  are  reproached  in  xi.  9-13  ( observe  especially  ver.  13)  is  not  to  be  thought  of  and 
the  three  months'  reign  of  Jehoahas  is  scarcely  worth  consideration ,  we  are  referred  to  the  first 
years  of  Jehoiakim,  consequently  the  same  period  to  which  the  preceding  discourse  (ch.  vii.  10)  belongs. 
If  what  is  said  in  xii.  9  sqq.  of  wicked  neighbors  has  some  reference  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  2  it  can  only  be 
that  we  may  perceive  in  the  latter  the  at  least  partial  fulfilment  of  the  former.  Comp,  the  comments  on 
xii.  14. — Ch.  xiii.  is  not  connected  with  chaps,  xi.  and  xii.  It  forms  a  well- compacted  whole ,  the 
time  andorigtn  of  which  may  be  perceived  partly  from  its  silence  with  respect  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  partly 
from  what  is  said  concerning  the  pride  of  the  king.  It  must  likewise  belong  to  the  first  years  of  Jehoia¬ 
kim.  Comp,  the  preliminary  remarks  on  oh.  xiii.  The  principle  of  chronological  arrangement  is  here 
also  perceptible. 

That  xii.  7-17  is  not  a  later  addition,  as  Maurer,  Hitzio  and  Graf  suppose,  it  evident ,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  from  the  structure  of  the  whole. 

The  fundamental  thought  of  the  discourse  is : 

The  contrast  of  the  covenant  and  conspiracy. 

(rna  and  p.) 

1.  Reminder  of  the  recent  renewal  under  Josiah  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people ,  xi.  1-3. 

2.  First  stage  of  the  conspiracy  ;  entire  Israel ,  instead  of  keeping  the  covenant  with  Jehovah,  conspires 

against  Him,  xi.  9-18. 

8.  Punishment  of  the  conspiracy  an  inevitable ,  severe  judgment ,  xi.  14-17.  (Appendix  to  the  previous 
strophe). 

4.  Second  stage  of  the  conspiracy :  the  plot  of  the  Anatotites,  xi.  18-28. 

6.  Third  stage  of  the  conspiracy:  the  plot  in  the  prophet's  own  family,  xii.  1-6. 

6.  The  conspiracy  of  Israel  punished  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  neighbors  against  them,  xii.  7-18. 

7.  Solution  of  all  antitheses  by  the  final  union  qf  all  in  the  Lord,  xii.  14-17. 
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Chapter  XI. 

1.  Reminder  of  the  recent  renewed  under  Josiah  of  the  Covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people. 

XI.  1-8. 

1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  Jehovah,  saying : 

2  Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant, 

And  speak  ye  to  the  men  of  Judah, 

And  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

3  And  say  to  them  :  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel: 

Cursed1  be  the  man  who  hears  not  the  words  of  this  covenant, 

4  W hich  I  commanded  to  your  fathers 

In  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

And  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  saying, 

Hearken  ye  unto  my  voice  and  do  them  [my  commands] 

According  to  all  that  which  I  command  you ; 

So  shall  ye  be  my  people  and  I  will  be  your  God ; 

5  To  perform  the  oath  which  I  swore  to  your  fathers ; 

To  give  them  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  as  it  is  this  day. 

And  I  said,  Amen,  Jehovah! 

6  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me, 

Proclaim  all  these  words  in  the  city  of  Judah 
And  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 

Hear  ye  the  words  of  this  covenant  and  do  them ! 

7  For  I  testified  to  your  fathers  on  the  day* 

That  I  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

Even  to  this  day  urgently  and  unceasingly : 

Hearken  ye  unto  my  voice  I 

8  Bat  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined  their  ear, 

And  went,  every  man  in  the  hardness  of  his  wicked  heart ; 

And  I  brought  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  covenant, 

Which  I  commanded  them  to  keep ;  but  they  kept  them  not. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  3. — il  ver.  3,  and  the  corresponding  j*3X,  ve r.  6,  remind  us  of  Dent,  xxvii.  15sqq.,  especially  Ter.  20.— 

005  ruEJTACK  is  found  only  In  Dent.  lv.  20  and  (as  a  quotation)  in  1  Ki.  Till.  51.  q  "IpH  i*  not  exclusively  yet  especially  pe¬ 
culiar  to  Dent.,  since  besides  Oen.  xlili.  3 ;  Exod.  xix.  21,  22  it  occurs  in  the  Pentateuch  only  Deut.  iv.  26 ;  viii.  19 ;  xxx.  19 ; 
xxxL  28;  xxxii.  46. — ver.  8,  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Deut.  xxix.  18.  Also  the  expressions  so  shall  ye  be 

wy  people,  ver.  4,  and  a  I'ind  flouting,  «&•.  are  not  Indeed  peculiar  to,  but  very  common  in  Deuteronomy.  (Comp.  In  reference 
to  the  former  Exod.  vi.  7  ;  Levit.  xxvi.  12 ;  and  Deut.  lv.  20  ;  vii.  6;  xiv.  2  ;  xxvi.  18;  xxix.  9;  xxix.  12, — in  reference  to 
the  latter  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  and  Deut.  vi.  3;  xi.  9;  xxvi.  9, 15  ;  xxvii.  3;  xxxi.  20). 

*  Ver.  7. — D  V3  we  expect  01*0.  The  former  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  D  V3,  ver.  %. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  forms  the  basis  of  the  discourse. 
It  must  therefore,  to  be  understood,  be  rendered 
in  closest  connection  with  what  follows.  It  re¬ 
lates  how  the  Lord  once  (in  the  18th  year  of  king 
Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii.),  after  the  discovery  of  the 
book  of  the  law,  admonished  to  the  observance  of 
the  covenant  formed  between  him  and  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  especially  according  to  the  standard 
of  the  5th  book  of  the  Torah,  both  on  the  whole 
(vers.  1-5)  and  particulars  (».  by  repeated  pro¬ 
clamation  in  the  cities  of  Judah  and  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  vers.  6-8)  indicating  both  the  blessed 
consequences  of  covenant-fidelity  (vers.  4  and  5) 
and  the  ruinous  consequences  of  infidelity  (ver. 
8).  In  so  far  a9  ver.  10  relates  the  breach  of  the 


covenant  so  expressly  enjoined  in  this  strophe  it 
is  seen  that  this  injunction  must  have  been  made 
previously,  that  therefore  this  strophe  gives  a 
representation  of  a  past  fact.  But  so  far  as  the 
strophe  reports  only  this  inculcation  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  it  is  clear  that  it  points  to  something  later 
than  its  redintegration. 

Vers.  1  and  2.  The  word  which  came  .  . . 
and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  The 
superscription  is  like  vii.  1. — Hear,  etc .  Since, 
as  previously  remarked,  what  follows  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  narrative  of  a  fact  which  occurred 
in  former  times,  hear  does  not  refer  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  word  proclaimed  in  ver.  1,  but  of  an 
earlier  word.  Ver.  1  refers  therefore  to  the 
whole  discourse,  and  before  hear  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  an  introductory  formula  leading  back  to 
the  real  time  of  this  inculoation  of  the  cove- 
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nant.  The  subject  of  hear  is  most  probably 
according  to  ver.  6,  the  people  of  Judah  and  Je¬ 
rusalem.  The  words  stand  at  the  head  as  a 
general  call  of  awakening  and  admonition. 
DJV13T\  LXX.,  teal  AaXrjoEig,  which  recommends 
the  reading  071*13*11.  But  according  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  text  it  is  the  priests,  elders  and  pro¬ 
phets,  who  in  2  Kings  xxii.  1 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  29. 
are  expressly  mentioned  os  participating  in  the 
covenant.  There  are  as  it  were  three  conceutric 
circles.  The  smallest  represents  Jeremiah,  who 
would  bring  home  to  the  people  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  covenant.  But  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  the  want  of  an  express  designation  of 
the  subject  is  remarkable.  Perhaps  the  brevity 
of  the  expression  may  be  thus  oxplained  that  the 
prophet  wished  to  give  mere  hints,  knowing  that 
these  would  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  his  hearers  the  former  more  extended 
discourses. — The  words  of  this  covenant. 
The  pronoun  this  designates  the  covenant  as  one 
before  their  eyes  and  well-known.  Comp,  this 
passage  with  2  Kings  xxii.  and  xxiii. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  (  Vid.%  especially  2  Kings  xxiii.  3,  coll, 
xxii.  13:  xxiii.  2;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30),  an  l  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  by  the  words  this  cove¬ 
nant  in  vers.  2,  3,  6,  8,  is  meant  that,  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  which  were  contained  in  the  book  found 
by  Ilezekiah.  The  expression  is  found  besides 
only  in  Deut.  (v.  3;  xxix.  13).  The  expression, 
words  of  the  covenant,  b?sides  2  Kings  xxiii. 
2  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  30,  is  found  only  Deut.  xxviii. 
CO;  xxix.  8,  and  in  Jer.  xxxiv.  18.  This  passage 
also  (to  anticipate)  contains  several  references  to 
Deuteronomy,  from  which  it  follows  that  the  cove¬ 
nant-record,  which  both  Jeremiah  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  and  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Kings  and 
Chronicles  (2  Kings  xx.  and  xxiii.;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.)  have  in  view,  is  to  bo  understood  at  least 
primarily  and  cape  dally  to  be  Deuteronomy. — 
Men  of  Judah.  Comp.  rems.  on  iv.  4.  On  the 
exchange  of  SlJ  and  see  rems.  on  x.  1. 


Vers.  3-5.  And  say  to  them  .  .  .  Amen, 
Jehovah!  Jeremiah  receives  the  special  com¬ 
mission  to  present  before  the  people  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  keeping  the  covenant :  cursiug  and  bles¬ 
sing  being  dependent  on  it.  While  in  vers. 3, 5, 
the  discourse  seems  to  be  addressed  to  the  whole 
of  the  people,  it  turns  in  vers.  6-8.  to  the  p»r- 
ticular  portions.  Further,  while  the  prophet  in 
vers.  3-5  holds  before  the  people  the  divine  curse 
and  blessing,  he  seeks  in  vers.  6-8  to  make  an 
impression  on  them  by  pointing  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  curse  already  tAken  place  on  their  diso¬ 
bedient  fathers. — In  the  day,  etc.  Comp.  vii. 
22;  xxxiv.  13. — The  pronoun  them  is  lobe  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  plural  conception  of  comm^ndt  im¬ 
plied  in  according  to  all.  comp.  Naegflsb. 
Gr .,  §61,  1. — To  perform  the  oath.  Id  order 
to  realize  the  existence  of  the  oath,  comp  Deut. 
viii.  18,  coll.  ;  xxvii.  26. — Amen,  Jehovah  is, 
as  remarked,  a  quotation  from  Deut.  xxrii.  15 
sqq  The  prophet  gives  it  to  be  understood  by 
this  Amen ,  that  lie  has  understood  the  allusion 
contained  in  enrsed,  vrr.  3. 

Vers.  6-8.  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me . . . 
but  they  kept  them  not.  The  prophet  here 
reads  the  commission  given  him  in  the  18th year 
of  Josiah,  to  make  known  the  words  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  by  reading  them  not  only  in  the  central 
sanctuary  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  1-3),  but  also  by 
repeated  readings  in  the  ciiies  of  Judah  and  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  prophet  may  hare 
accompanied  king  Josiah  on  his  circuit,  which  is 
spoken  of  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  15-20.  Since  it  was 
the  making  known  of  a  written  document,  the 
proclamation  is  most  probably  meant  in  the 
sense  of  reading,  as  KJjJ  generally  signifies  to 
read  aloud;  comp.  2  Kings  xxii.  8,  10,  10;  xiiii. 
2;  Jer.  xxxvi.  6,  8,  10,  13,  etc. — For  I  testi¬ 
fied.  Comp  Ps.  1.  7,  and  the  previously  cited 
passages  o*  Deut. — urgently.  Comp.  vii.  13,  25. 
— Bat  they  hearkened  not.  Comp.  vii.  24.t- 
hardness.  Comp.  rems.  on  iiL  17. 


2.  Entire  Israel ,  instead  of  keeping  the  covenant  with  Jehovah ,  enters  into  conspiracy  against  Em. 

XI.  9-13. 


9  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me, 

A  conspiracy  is  found  among  the  men  of  Judah, 

And  among  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem. 

10  They  are  returned  to  the  sins  of  their  fathers, 

Who  scorned  to  hear  my  words ; 

And  are  gone  after  other  gods,  to  serve  them. 

The  house  of  Israel,  and  the  house  of  Judah 

Have  broken  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers. 

11  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold ! 

I  bring  upon  them  evil,  from  which  they  cannot  escape; 

And  they  will  cry  to  me,  but  I  will  not  hear  them. 

12  And  the  cities  of  Judah  and  citizens  of  Jerusalem  shall  go, 

And  cry  to  the  gods  to  which  they  bum  incense, 

But  help  them — this  they  will  not  at  the  time  of  their  calamity. 
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13  For  as  the  number  of  thy  cities  are  thy  gods,  O  Judah  ! 
And  as  the  number  of  the  streets  in  Jerusalem 
Have  ye  set  up  altars  of  shame. 

Even  altars  to  burn  incense  unto  Baal. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Lord  has  made  a  covenant  with  the  people, 
tot  when  the  people  are  regarded  now  (at  the  time 
when  Jeremiah  thus  bpeaka),  there  is  no  longer  i 
any  trace  of  it  (the  covenant  made  in  the  reign  of 
Josiab)  to  be  found,  but  only  conspiracy.  The  pro¬ 
phet  shows  the  existence  of  such  a  conspiracy  in 
three  stages:  1,  in  the  entire  people  of  Israel 
(vers.  9,  10) ;  2,  among  the  people  of  Anathoth 
(vers.  18-23) ;  3,  in  the  prophet’s  own  family  (xii.  I 
— In  this  strophe  the  existence  of  such  con¬ 
spiracy  among  the  people  in  general  is  just  stated 
(vers.  9  and  10),  then  its  punishment  is  an¬ 
nounced,  (ver.  11)  which  will  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  gods  will  be  unable  to  deliver  from  it 
(ver.  12),  though  Judah  and  Jerusalem  worship 
so  large  a  number  of  them  (ver.  13). 

Vers.  9  and  10.  A  conspiracy  is  found  .  . . 
which  I  made  with  their  fathers.  On  is 
found  (NYOJ),  comp.  ii.  84;  v.  20.  I^p-con- 
epiracy  against  the  rightful  Lord,  in  opposition 


to  the  covenant  (H'^3)  which  is  in  accordance 
with  right  and  duty.  In  such  conspiracies  the 
time  of  the  kings  was  especially  rife  (comp.  1 
Kings  xvi.  20;  2  Kings  xii.  20;  xiv.  19;  xv.  15, 
30;  xvii.  4),  as  generally  a  disposition  to  con¬ 
spire  is  attributed  to  the  Jews  (comp.  Dkecuslku 
on  Isa.  viii.  12;  Acts  xxiii.  12  sqq.). — The  ex¬ 
pression  OtSf  presupposes  the  covenant  mentioned 
in  ver.  1  sqq.,  and  proves  that  this  section  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  reminder  of  a  past  fact. — 
House  of  Israel,  etc.  A  comprehensive  sur¬ 
vey:  not  merely  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (ver.  9), 
but  Israel  and  Judah  have  broken  the  covenant. 

Vers.  11-13.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
...  to  burn  incense  to  Baal.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  punishment. — For  gives  the  reason  and 
explanation  of  the  declaration  of  ver.  12,  that 
Israel  will  take  refuge  with  the  idols.  This  may 
happen  because  they  have  idols  in  numbers,  and 
offer  to  them  numerous  acts  of  worship. — as  the 
number.  Comp.  ii.  28.  — altars  of  shame. 
Comp.  rems.  on  iii.  24;  Hos.  ix.  10 


8.  The  punishment  of  the  conspiracy  w  an  inevitable  and  severe  judgment . 

.  XI.  14-17. 

14  Therefore  pray  not  thou  for  this  people, 

Nor  raise  for  them  crying  and  supplication  ; 

For  I  hear  not,  if  they  cry  unto  me  on  account  of  their  calamity. 

15  What  has  my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house? 

To  practise  it — the  enormity  ? 

Will  crying  and  holy  flesh  take  away  from  thee  thy  hurt  ?* 

Then  mayest  thou  exult ! 

16  “  Green  olive-tree,  splendid  with  goodly  fruit,” 

Thus  did  Jehovah  call  thy  name. 

Amid  rattling  thunder  he  set  Are  to  it ; 

And  they  broke — its  branches. 

17  And  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  who  planted  thee, 

Hath  pronounced  evil  against  thee 

“  On  account  of  the  wickedness  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah 
Which  they  practised  to  their  own  hurt,* 

Provoking  me  and  burning  incense  to  Baal.” 8 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

'Ter  15. — The  text  here  la  certainly  corrupt;  1,  because,  as  it  reads  at  present,  it  affords  no  intelligible  meaning;  2, 
because  the  ancient  translations  indicate  other  readings.  especially  is  unintelligible,  whether  we  connect  it  with 

what  go***  before  err  after.  The  LXX.  translate  fiij  ev\ai  koX  ttpea  avia  atfxXov&iv  arrb  trod  t&s  it  ate  i  as  <rov.  They  seem  then 
ti  have  read  Q’Tljl  as  some  suppose,  or  more  probably  Q'J  171  (buxtorp,  Maurer,  Qrap).  This  latter  word,  indeed,  oc- 

curs  only  in  P*.  xxx'.i.  7  in  the  expression  0^3  '3*1 :  but  since  the  word  is  formed  quite  regularly  (comp.  pH,  fj,\  etc.) 
tlw  plural  D'S'l  (instead  of  D'3^'  which  elsewhere  is  certainly  the  form  exclusively  used :  comp.  Olsh.,  2 156),  being  analo¬ 
gous  to  the  forme  *2^,  etc.,  since  further  H31,  also  vii.  16;  xi.  14;  xiv.  12,  coll.  Ps.  xvii.  1 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  28*  etc.,  signifies 

*  T  T  t  • 

inpplicatiorL, prayer,  and  is  translated  In  xl.  14;  xiv.  12  by  the  LXX.  Wijcriv,  since  finally  tho  idea  of  “beseeching,  crying,” 
correspond*  exactly  to  DXlp.  I  regard  it  as  most  probable  that  was  the  original  word  in  this  place,,  but  that  the 
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word,  either  purposely,  because  it  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  or  by  mistake,  was  changed  into  the  slightly  differing 

K  the  question  begins  with  the  following  1  in  ^  entirely  in  place.— tjnp-^fe?3  i*  found  ak© in 

Hagg.  ii.  12  of  the  flesh  of  sacrifice,  and  seems  here  especially  to  indicate  the  Hnloraug'a  or  burnt-offerings,  in  which  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  is  burnt  (Jjevit.  ij.  The  following  words  also  a  e  scarcely  iutelligibh*  without  a:i  al: -rati.-n  o,‘  tin*  text.  We, 
therefore,  after  the  example  of  many  commeutators,  either  render  as  liipli.  ^like  0^1'*.  2*  Vitkin  fac.).  or  tv*A 

Wo  connect  ,3  after  (LXX.,  Ewald,  Meier,  etc ),  and  obtain  the  sense,  TFW  thy  prayert  and  sacr&ctt  tda 

atony  thy  toickedtuu  (H^*l  has  the  double  sense— sin  and  punishment)  from  Out  t  The  thought  then  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  close  of  ver.  14. 

[Blayxky  renders :  Shall  vows  and  holy  flesh  be  allowed  to  come  from  thee  ?  When  thou  art  malignant,  sbalt  thon  tneo 
rejoice?  Xoyes  and  IIendf.rsov,  adhering  to  the  text,  render,  the  former:  While  many  pollute  it  with  wickedness?— The 
holy  fle«»h  shall  pass  a  wav  from  thee.  For  when  thou  doeat  evil,  thou  rojoicest;  the  latter:  Committing  a*  she  doth  the 
manifold  enormity?  And  the  holy  flesh  hath  pa  Med  away  from  thee,  etc.  It  seems,  however,  strained  to  render  this  ex* 
pression  “  pass  away  ”  of  their  sacrifices  being  unacceptable  to  Clod. — S.  E.  A.J 

2  Ver.  17.— [IIexdulsox :  Which  they  committed  against  themselves.] 

i  Ver.  17.— On  the  infinitives  'JDJDHS,  *lDp_S.  Comp.  Nakqslsb.  Grn  g  95,  e. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  section  is  closely  attached  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  as  an  appendix.  In  ver.  11  it  was  said 
that  a  punishment  of  Israel  waB  determined  upon, 
which  they  could  not  escape.  For  neither  will 
the  Lord  hear  their  cries,  nor  the  idols  be  able 
to  help  them. — The  thought  I  hear  not  (Ver.  11 
b ),  is  further  explained  in  this  strophe:  1.  The 
Lord  will  not  even  hear  the  prophet  (ver.  14  a); 
2.  nor  the  people  (ver.  14  b)  even  though  they 
offer  prayers  and  sacrifices  in  His  temple  (ver. 
15).  Although  the  Lord  even  acknowledges  Is¬ 
rael  to  be  a  beautiful  olive-tree  which  He  Him¬ 
self  planted,  yet  He  must  adhere  to  His  determi¬ 
nation  to  punish  on  account  of  the  wickedness 
which  Israel  has  practised  (vers.  1G  and  17). 

Vers.  14  and  15.  Therefore  pray  not  thon 
.  .  .  then  mayest  thou  exult.  At  first  the 
Lord  explains  that  the  intercession  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  will  be  of  no  avail  in  the  same  words  as  in 
vii.  16  coll.  xiv.  11.  He  then  says  that  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  own  supplication  to  avert  the  calamity  will 
be  in  vain.  This  he  elucidates  in  ver.  14,  by 
showing  that  this  beseeching,  though  offered  in 
the  temple  and  with  sacrifices,  is  only  a  deceptive 
mask,  under  which  is  hidden  the  object  of  con¬ 
tinuing  in  sin.  TT  is  not  Jehovah  nor  the  pro¬ 
phet,  but  the  people,  this  being  imperatively  de¬ 
manded  by  the  sense  of  the  question.  What  has 
my  beloved  to  do  in  my  house?  can  be  asked 
only  of  such  a  beloved,  whose  appearance  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  is  not  welcome.  This  can  be 
Israel  alone,  who,  although  in  themselves  and 
originally  the  beloved  of  Jehovah,  have  yet  been 
so  estranged  from  Him,  that  the  question  may  be 
fairly  asked,  what  this  faithless  beloved  (now 
ironically  so  called)  has  to  do  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord  ?  The  expression  appears  to  be  based  on 
Deut.  xxxiii.  12,  where  Benjamin,  in  evident  al¬ 
lusion  to  his  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  na¬ 
tional  sanctuary,  is  called  the  beloved  of  Jehovah. 
Comp,  besides  Isa.  v.  1:  Ps.  lx.  7;  cviii.  7; 
cxxvu.  2. — The  answer  to  the  question  is:  To 
practise  it  -  .  .  the  enormity.  As  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  these  words,  the  anticipation  of  the 
object  by  a  pronoun  is  nothing  unusual.  Comp, 
xxvii.  8;  li.  56;  1  Sam.  ix.  18;  Nakgelsb.,  Or ., 
g  77}  2. — But  why  this  anticipation  here?  It 
presupposes  that,  the  object  has  been  already 
mentioned,  or  is  generally  known.  Now  this 
7T3?’?,  by  which  not  any  wickedness,  but  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  question,  the  hypocritical 


pseudo-worship  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  understood, 
lias  not  been  mentioned  in  the  discourse  hither¬ 
to.  But  in  rhetorical  vivacity  the  prophet  pre¬ 
supposes  as  known,  that  which,  now  as  before, 
deeply  troubles  him,  and  which  by  the  initial 
words  of  the  verse  he  has  indicated  with  suf¬ 
ficient  plainness.  The  thought  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  recall  unmistakably  (as  Maurkb  remarks) 
vii.  10:  “and  then  ye  come  and  sland  before  me 
in  the  house  which  bears  my  name,  nnd  say,  we 
are  hidden — to  do  all  these  abominations  ”  As 
here  (vii.  10)  the  head  of  the  wickedness  is 
found  in  this,  that  Israel  regard  the  temple-service 
as  a  sort  of  sow-washing  (2  Pet.  ii.  22),  to  which 
they  betake  themselves,  not  to  purify  themselves 
thoroughly,  but  only  to  make  room  for  fresh  filth, 
so  in  this  passage  the  prophet  says  that  Israel  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  but  **  to 
do  it,  the  wickedness,”  namely,  that  described  io 
chap,  vii ,  which,  under  the  appearance  of  wish¬ 
ing  to  J)o  freed  from  sin,  only  hides  the  object  of 
more  completely  committing  it.  Accordingly 
7T3TD  is  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
most  frequently  occurs,  viz.,  in  that  of  evil  de¬ 
sign,  of  purposed,  conscious  wickedness  (Ps.  x. 
2;  xxi.  12;  cxxxix.  20;  Job  xxi.  27,  etc  ).  The 
more  full-sounding  form  (comp.  Olsh.  $  133)  has 
a  rhetorical  reason,  as  also  the  rarer  suffix  forms 
following  '3.  This  double  form,  (which  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah)  may  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  accumulation,  be  for  the  purpose  of 
rhetorical  effect  and  more  particularly  that  of 
irony.  With  this  agrees  the  distinctly  ironical 
expression,  then  mayest  thou  exult,  which 
bears  reference  to  what  has  my  beloved?  etc., 
that  is,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  proud  and 
secure  people  appeared  in  the  temple.  Not  now, 
the  prophet  means  to  say,  but  then  may  you  ex¬ 
ult,  when  your  prayers  and  sacrifices  have  helped 
you. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Qreen  olive-tree  ...  in¬ 
cense  to  Baal.  The  occasion  of  the  thought, 
prayers,  etc.  will  not  avert  thy  calamity.  This 
will  be  on  this  account,  vz.,  that  the  Lord,  though 
He  acknowledges  Israel  to  be  a  beautiful  olive- 
tree,  planted  by  Himself,  has  determined  to  de¬ 
stroy  him.  The  parable  of  the  olive-tree  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Israel  is  found  also  in  Ps.  lii.  10  [8]:  Isa. 
xvii.  6;  xxiv.  18;  Hos.  xiv.  G. —  Amid  rattling, 

etc.,  (SlpS)  comp,  on  x.  13. — nSlDH  synonymous 
with  p'OH,  besides  only  in  Ezek.  i.  24.  The  pro¬ 
phet  compares  the  catastrophe  threatening  Israel 
to  a  tempest.— Bet  fire,  etc.,  comp.  xvii.  27 ;  xxi. 
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14;  xliii.  12;  xlix.  27;  1.  32;  Am.  i.  14. — They 
broke.  Since  an  intransitive  meaning  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  word  cannot  be  proved,  we  must  regard  os  the 
subject  either  (by  a  rapid  transition  from  figure 
to  reality)  the  enemies,  or  it  is  to  be  derived 
frem  another  root  the  radical  meaning  of 

which  is  tumultuari ,  agitari ,  concitari  (comp. 
Fcerst,  H.  W.  B.  and  Concord,  s.  v .)  The  for¬ 
mer  is  to  be  preferred,  since  fire  is  not  followed 
by  a  mere  shaking  but  a  breaking  of  branches. 
—And  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  etc.  If  in  and 
they  broke  we  perceived  a  partial  transition  I 


into  the  sphere  of  reality  (namely,  in  respect  te 
the  subject),  here  we  perceive  the  transition  t« 
be  complete.  It  is  declared  in  plain  words  that 
the  Lord  has  pronounced  the  judgment  of  con¬ 
demnation  on  Israel,  (xix.  lo;  xxvi.  19).  In  the 
word  planted  only,  which  contains  a  corrobo¬ 
rative  point,  as  it  traces  not  only  the  name  but 
also  the  existence  of  the  beautiful  olive  tree  to 
God  (comp.  ii.  21)  is  the  figure  still  retained.  On 
practised  to  their  own  hurt,  comp.  vii.  19; 
xliv.  8. 


2.  Second  stage  of  the  conspiracy :  the  plot  of  the  Anathothites . 

XI.  18-28. 

18  And  Jehovah  instructed  me  and  I  learned. 

Then  didst  thou  show  me  their  doings. 

19  But  I  was  as  a  tame  sheep,  that  is  led  to  the  slaughter, 

And  remarked  not,  that  they  had  had  thoughts  concerning  me : 

“  Let  us  destroy  the  tree  with  its  fruit, 

And  extirpate  him  from  the  land  of  the  living, 

That  his  name  may  no  more  be  mentioned.” 

20  But  Jehovah  Zebaoth  judges  with  justice ; 

He  tries  the  reins  and  heart 

I  shall  see  thy  vengeance  on  them, 

For  on  thee  have  I  devolved  my  cause. 

21  Therefore  this  saith  Jehovah  of  the  men  of  Anathoth, 

Who  sought  after  thy  life,  saying : 

“  Prophesy  not  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 

That  thou  die  not1  by  our  hand  ” — 

22  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth: 

Behold,  I  visit  them, 

The  young  men  shall  die  by  the  sword ; 

Their  sons  and  their  daughters  shall  die  of  famine. 

23  And  there  shall  be  no  remnant  of  them, 

For  I  will  bring  calamity  on  the  men  of  Anathoth 
In  the  year  of  their  visitation.* 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  21.— On  the  construction  of  filOn  comp.  Nxmklsb.  Or.,  \  89,  3  b. 

t  : 

5  Ver.  22.— '‘•J*  fOt?  ia  not  the  accusative  of  the  otyeotbut  of  the  time.  Comp.  x.  15  Qmp3  [Hxjcmrbon  ren¬ 

der!  it  u  the  former :  the  year,  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  here  also  evidently  speaks  of  A 
conspiracy,  and  of  one  which  existed  in  a  nar¬ 
rower  circle  (the  city  of  Anathoth).  Ver.  18 
opens  with  the  declaration  that  in  what  follows 
a  fact  will  be  communicated,  of  which  the  pro¬ 
phet  received  intelligence  only  from  the  Lord. 
In  ver.  19  it  is  stated  that  this  fact  consisted  in 
a  plot  against  the  life  of  the  prophet.  In  ver.  20 
tbe  prophet  expresses  bis  hope  that  the  Lord  will 
avenge  him.  Vers.  21-23  announce  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Lord  in  response. 

Vera.  18  and  19.  And  Jehovah  instructed 
me .  .  .  nc  more  be  mentioned.  The  oon- 


neotion  with  1  shows  that  the  following  verses 
are  closely  connected  with  the  preceding.  The 
construction  in  ver.  18  a  is  like  xx.  7  a.  By 
instructed  me  the  prophet  gives  tbe  Lord  the 
glory  and  preintimates  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  something  secret. — Their  doings  declares 
that  this  consisted  in  an  act  of  wicked  men. — 
Tame,  comp.  iii.  4;  2  Sam.  xii.  3.  [Hender¬ 
son: — A  lamb  that  has  been  tamed  so  as  to  be 
familiar  and  play  with  children.  One  such  is 
commonly  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  the  Arab. 
— S.  R.  A.] — With  its  fruit.  Hitzio  would 
read  lnSs  in  its  cap  (comp.  Deut  xxxiv.  7 ; 
Ezek.  xxi.  8)  because  OnS  signifies  corn,  not 
the  fruit  of  s  tree.  But  the  ideA  of  the  produo! 
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afforded  by  the  tree  such  as  serves  for  food  is 
here  essential.  Comp.  ver.  21  b.  Since,  as  it  is 

acknowledged  DnS  originally  meant  food  in  ge 
neral  (comp.  Qen.  xlvii.  12;  Isai.  lxv.  25;  Job 
xxviii.  5;  Prov.  xxvii.  271  we  here  also  under¬ 
stand  by  it  the  edible  product  of  the  tree.  This 
is  certainly  the  fruit  in  opposition  to  the  sap, 
wood,  leaves,  etc.  On  3  =  cum  comp.  Naeoelsb. 
Or.  J  1*2,  6,  a. 

Vers.  20-23.  But  Jehovah  Zebaoth  .  .  in 
the  year  of  their  visitation.  Ver.  20  is  re¬ 
peated  almost  verbatim  in  xx.  12  coll.  xvii.  10. 


— Tries.  The  prophet  apppals  for  a  confirmation 
of  his  innocence  to  the  omniscient  God.—’ 'Pihl 
The  form  according  to  Piel,  from  nSj.  The 

•  i  .  ,  TT 

connection  however  requires  the  meaning  “to 
shore,  to  roll,”  which  is  also  favored  by  the  ana¬ 
logy  of  the  passages,  Ps.  xxii.  9;  xxxTii.  5; 
Prov  xvi.  3,  comp.  Ewald,  J  121,  a.  —prophesy 
not.  Comp.  Am.  ii.  12;  vii.  13.  Doubtless  the 
plot  was  to  perform  the  unsuccessful  threatening. 
— In  ver.  22  the  introductory  formula  is  repeated 
after  the  interruption. — I  will  bring  cala¬ 
mity,  comp.  xix.  15;  xxiii.  12. 


6.  Third  stage  of  the  conspiracy  :  the  plot  hi  the  prophet's  own  family. 
XII.  1-6. 


1  Thou  maintained  justice,  O  Jehovah,  when  I  plead  with  thee. 
Only  on  matters  of  judgment  will  I  speak  with  thee. 

Why  is  the  way  of  the  wicked  prosperous? 

Why  do  all  live  in  peace,  who  practise  knavery? 

2  Thou  hast  planted  them  and  they  have  taken  root; 

They  grow  up,  thev  also  bear  fruit : 

Thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  but  far  from  their  reiiuk 

3  But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  knowest  me, 

Regard  me  and  prove  my  heart  towards  thee : 1 
Pluck  them  out  as  sheep  to  the  slaughter, 

And  set  them  apart  for  the  day  of  execution. 

4  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn, 

And  the  green  of  the  whole  plain  wither? 

From  the  wickedness  of  those  who  dwell  in  it, 

Beast  and  bird  are  consumed  ;* ** 

For  they  say,  he  shall  not  see  our  end. 

5  If  thou  hast  run  with  footmen  and  they  wearied  thee, 

How  mayest  thou  contend*  with  the  horses  ? 

And  in  a  land  of  peace  thou  wast  secure, 

But  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the  pride  of  Jordan? 

6  For  even  thy  brethren  and  the  house  of  thy  father, 

Even  they  have  practised  knavery  towards  thee ; 

Even  they  with  a  loud  cry4  have  pursued  thee. 

Trust  them  not  when  they  speak  good  to  thee. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.—^#  depends  on  *3*7-  The  meaning  is  as  in  2  Sam.  xvi.  17 ;  Zech.  viL  9. 

*  Ver.  4.— nnSO-  On  the  construction  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .  g  105,  4  b. 

*  Ver.  6.—  rpnnn  TipheL  Comp.  xxii.  15;  Gxsuf.  g  55, 5;  JSwald,  g  122  a;  OiSH.  g  256  a. 

*  Ver.  C.— kSd  as  adrerb  (Nah.  i.  10)  —  plenty  plena  voce.  Comp.  iv.  5, 12. 

**  T 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  attaches  itself  closely  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  proving  conspiracy  even  in  the  narrow¬ 
est  circle,  in  the  family  of  the  prophet,  where  it 
wns  the  least  to  be  expected.  After  the  prophet 
had  given  the  Lord  to  understand  his  dissatisfac¬ 


tion  that  the  ungodly,  of  whom  ch.  xi.  treats, 
still  pursue  their  course  in  safety  (vers.  1, 2)  and 
after  he  has  expressed  the  hope  of  his  justifica¬ 
tion  and  their  destruction  (ver.  3)  the  more  con¬ 
fidently,  that  these  people  infect  the  sir,  a*  it 
were,  with  the  poisonous  breath  of  their  unbe¬ 
lief,  and  render  the  land  uninhabitable  (ver.  f)» 
the  Lord  answers  him:  If  even  the  enmitj  oi 
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those  at  a  distance  is  so  intolerable,  wbat  wilt 
thou  do  when  the  members  of  thine  own  family 
treacherously  waylay  thee  (vers.  5  anil  6)  ? 

Vers.  1-3.  Thoa  main  tain  est  justice  .  .  . 
day  of  execution.  The  prophet  (compare  Jo¬ 
nah  before  Nineveh)  has  waited  in  Yain  for  the 
performance  of  the  threatenings  pronounced  in 
xi.  11-21,  etc.  He  now  ventures  to  speak  to  the 
Lord  concerning  it.  He  knows  that  the  Lord 
will  maintain  the  right  (comp.  Ps.  li.  6;  Job  ix. 
2,  3sqq. ;  xxxix.  32  ;  Rom.  iii.  4;  ix.  20)  he  will 
only  therefore  inquire  into  His  judgments  (i.  1C; 
iv.  12)  in  order  to  receive  illumination.  On 
comp  v.  5.  Bring  forth  fruit,  reference  to  xi 
17,  18.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  35.  — Near,  etc.  Re¬ 
futation  of  the  objection  that  these  people  serve 
Jehovah.  It  is  only  lip-service,  while  their 
hearts  are  alienated  (Isai.  xxix.  13;  Matth.  xv. 
8).  The  prophet  on  the  other  hand  can  appeal 
for  the  rectitude  of  his  disposition  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  whom,  moreover, 
for  the  sake  of  perfect  satisfaction,  he  invites  to 
a  renewed  observation  and  trial  of  his  heart. — 
Pluck  them  out.  On  the  subject  matter  comp. 
Jobxxi.  27  sqq. ;  Ps.  vii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.,  lxxiii. ;  Mai. 

iii.  13  sqq.,  etc. — pHJ  comp.  vi.  29.  — set  them 
apart.  Comp  vi.  4;  xxii.  7;  li.  27 ;  Isai.  xiii.  8. 
In  the  words  pluck  them,  etc.,  Jeremiah  has  ex  • 
pressed  what  in  his  opinion  is  to  be  done  to  the  un- 
goJly  (comp.  Ps.  xlix.  15sqq.)  In  wbat  follows  he 
supports  this  opinion  from  another  point  of  view. 

Ver.  4.  How  long  shall  the  land  mourn 
.  .  .  not  sea  our  end.  In  this  verse  a  contra¬ 
diction  has  been  found  to  the  preceding,  and  Hit- 
zio  would  therefore  strike  out  the  verse  here  and 
insert  it  at  xiv.  1-9.  But  Graf  correctly  re¬ 
marks  that  the  wicked  (ver.  1)  also  appear  as 
guilty  in  the  curse  of  barrenness,  as  this  cala¬ 
mity  is  ever  regarded  as  a  divine  punishment 
(iii.  3;  v.  24,  25;  xiv.  2sqq.;  xxiii.  10;  Hos. 

iv.  3).  I  add  to  this,  that  it  is  not  single  wicked 
individuals  who  are  designated  as  the  authors  of 
the  adversity  of  all  their  fellow-citizens,  but  that 
the  “  inhabitants  of  the  land,”  the  men  generally 
(as  in  fact  in  xi.  9  the  whole  population  is  ac¬ 
cused)  are  considered  guilty  of  the  destruction 
of  innocent  irrational  creatures.  2.  That  by  the 
sentence  for  they  say,  etc.,  their  unbelieving 
scorn  of  the  divine  word  proclaimed  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  is  especially  represented  as  the  cause  of  this 
curse  which  has  come  upon  the  whole  land. 
When  in  ver.  1  it  is  said  “  the  way  of  the  un¬ 
godly  is  prosperous  ;  all  they  live  in  peace  who 
practise  knavery,”  this  is  to  be  understood  rela¬ 
tively.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  calamity  it 
is  comparatively  still  well  with  them. — We 
shall  not  see.  The  subject  must  be  the  pro¬ 


phet.  JVinx  is  the  last,  extreme  end,  the  final 
fate  (corap  Isai.  xlvi.  10).  When  they  say  that 
the  prophet  will  not  see  their  extremity,  their 
final  fate,  they  mean  that  they  will  survive  him, 
that  he  will  perish  before  them.  Comp,  on  the 
subject  v.  13.  [Henderson  : — “  I  take  this  to  be 
impersonal:  No  one  shall  see  crur  end;  that  is,  it 
shall  not  be  realized,  we  shall  not  be  destroyed. 
The  worldly  Jews  flattered  themselves  that  they 
might  securely  pursue  their  ungodly  course,  dis¬ 
believing  all  the  predictions  of  calamity  uttered 
by  the  prophet.” — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  5  and  6.  If  thou  hast  run  with  the 
footmen  . .  when  they  speak  good  to  thee. 
To  the  question  of  the  prophet  (vers.  1,  2)  the 
Lord  makes  no  other  answer  than  this:  the 
power  of  the  ungodly,  of  which  thou  complainest, 
is  not  the  worst.  Still  worse  is  threatening 
(hee,  the  enmity  of  the  members  of  thine  own  fa¬ 
mily.  Here  is  evidently  the  point  of  the  climax 
begun  in  xi.  9,  the  conspiracy  of  his  associates 
in  the  nation,  the  town  and  the  family.  The  last 
is  the  most  deplorable. — In  a  land,  etc.  Instead 
of  wast  secure,  HDte,  IIitziq  would  read  H'VlJ 
fleeing.  The  expression  would  certainly  be  more 
correct.  But  the  structure  of  the  second  member 
is  not  like  that  of  the  first.  Here  it  is  not  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  prophet  has  hitherto  had  an  evil 
experience.  The  Lord  says,  thy  condition  hither¬ 
to  has  been  comparatively  secure,  as  of  a  man  who 
lives  in  a  peaceful  country.  The  attacks  previ¬ 
ously  made  left  theo  in  a  condition  of  security 
compared  with  what  is  before  thee.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  t  hat  here  there  is  a  climax,  the  second  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sentence  being  stronger  than  the  first. 
— Pride  of  Jordan,  (°n  JUU3)  Hitzio,  Meier, 
Graf  understand  by  this  the  bank  of  the  Jordan 
overgrown  with  trees  and  tall  reeds  (comp.  Rau- 
mer,  Paldst.  IV.  Aufi.  S.  68),  which  according  to 
Jer.  xlix.  19;  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3  serves  for  the 
residence  of  lions  (comp.  Kohler,  Sack.  II.  S. 
109).  Since  nothing  is  known  of  inundations  of 
the  Jordan  as  particularly  extensive  and  dan¬ 
gerous,  this  explanation  may  be  correct,  though 
tue  expression  in  itself  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  11) 
might  certainly  be  used  of  inundations.  In  ver. 

6  we  perceive  the  traces  of  a  conspiracy ;  on  the 
one  hand  behaviour  intended  to  awaken  confi¬ 
dence,  on  the  ether  *113,  treachery  which  mani¬ 
fests  itself  in  this,  that  behind  the  back  of  him 
who  is  threatened  designates  absence, 

removal  to  such  a  distance,  as  to  be  oat  of  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  call)  they  loudly  cry  and  agitate  against 
him. — On  the  subject  matter  comp.  Matth.  x.  36; 
xiii.  57. 
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6.  The  conspiracy  of  Israel  punished  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  neighbors  against  them, 

XII.  7-13. 

7  I  have  forsaken  my  house,  repudiated  my  heritage; 

I  have  given  the  desire  of  my  soul  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies. 

8  My  heritage  is  become  to  me  as  a  lion  in  the  forest ; 

It  has  roared  against1  me,  therefore  have  I  hated  it 

9  Is  my  heritage  to  me  a  parti-colored  bird  7*  Birds  round  about  it  ? 

Go,  assemble  ye  all  the  Deasts  of  the  field, 

Fetch8  them  to  devour. 

10  Many  pastors  have  destroyed  my  vineyard. 

They  have  trodden  under  foot  my  ground  property, 

Have  made  the  ground  property  of  my  desire  a  barren  waste. 

11  They4  have  made  it  a  desert,  it  mourneth  towards  me  as  a  desert. 
Desolated  was  the  whole  land,  for  there  was  no  one  who  took  it  to  heart. 

12  On  all  the  heights  in  the  desert  are  come  spoilers : 

For  Jehovah  has  a  sword,  which  devours  from  land’s-end  to  land’s-end. 
There  is  no  flesh  that  can  find  means  to  escape. 

13  They  have  sown  wheat  and  reaped  thorns ; 

They  have  tormented  themselves  and  will  profit  nothing : 

So  then — ye  shall  be  ashamed  of  your  revenue4 
Before  the  fierceness  of  Jehovah’s  wrath. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  8. — The  expression  found  also  in  Ps.  xlvi.  7.  Comp.  rems.  on  x.  13. 

s  Yer.  9.— [IIexdkrsox  :  a  speckled  bird  of  prey.  Noyes  following  the  LXX. :  a  rapacious  beast,  a  hyena;  Blatxit.  lh» 
ravenous  bird  Tselxu. — S.  K.  A.J 

a  \  er.  9. — On  Villi  as  an  imperative  form  comp.  Olsh.  $2566,  S.  568. 

*  Yer.  11. — The  subject  of  is  formally  undetermined  (—  they,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  $101,  2)  but  from  the  comk- 

tion  it  is  the  previously  mentioned  enemies.  Observe  the  play  upon  words  TVOty,  71*3^3.  D57- 

tt  tt:  t  "  :  t'-t  t 

last  Is  used  with  reference  to  while  TTDDE?'?  71017  corresponds  to  aS-Sp  ob  vh. 

T  T  T  T  ,  :  *  T  T  "  T 

5  Yor.  13. — It  is  not  necessary  to  read  DlTflXOnO*  after  the  LXX.  The  change  of  person  need  not  offend  (comp. 
Naeoklsb.  Gr^  $  101,  Anm.)  nor  the  emphatic  Van  before  the  imperative  (comp.  rems.  on  ii.  19). 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  the  undertakings  of  the  conspirators  against 
the  prophet  were  virtually  against  the  Lord  also, 
so  the  prophet’s  action  is  a  symbol  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  the  Lord  will  inflict  in  larger  and 
severer  measure.  Therefore  what  is  said  in  vers. 
7  and  8  of  abandoning  bouse  and  heritage  ap¬ 
plies  at  the  same  time  to  the  prophet  who  leaves 
his  paternal  house  in  Anathoth,  and  to  the  Lord 
who  forsakes  Israel.  The  positive  punishment, 
however,  which  will  consist  in  the  combination 
of  many  enemies  against  Israel  (vers.  9-11)  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  to  that  triple  combination 
against  the  Lord  and  His  propnet,  spoken  of  in 
xi.  9 — xii.  6. 

Vers.  7  and  8.  I  have  forsaken  my  boose 
.  .  .  have  I  hated  it.  After  what,  according 
to  ver.  6,  his  house  has  inflicted  upon  him,  noth¬ 
ing  is  more  natural  than  he  should  leave  it.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  course,  to  regard  the 
prophet  himself  as  the  subjeot  of  the  verb  have 


forsaken.  But  in  the  course  of  the  speech  it 
certainly  becomes  evident  that  Jehovah  is  the 
forsaker  and  Israel  the  forsaken  and  abandoned 
house  (ver.  9  sqq.).  Zwingli  and  Bcoenhaces 
regard  vers.  7  and  8  as  the  words  of  the  prophet 
The  former  considers  that  Jehovah  begius  to 
speak  at  “Go.”  I  am  of  opinion,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  words  are  to  be  understood  as 
having  a  double  reference.  The  prophet  declares 
that  he  has  forsaken  his  father’s  house  in  Ana* 
thoth,  that  he  has  abandoned  his  heritage,  bis 
beloved,  to  the  hands  of  those,  who  from  enmity 
towards  its  possessors  would  abuse  it.  Yea,  he 
has  been  compelled  to  hate  and  shun  his  heritage, 
since  it  has  become  hostile  to  him,  and  no  longer 
affords  him  any  security.  He,  whose  life  the 
inmates  of  the  house  were  seeking,  was  most 
threatened  in  the  very  house,  which  he  was  in¬ 
habiting  with  them.  He  therefore  says  that  his 
heritage  has  become  to  him  &s  a  lion,  which  one 
meets  in  the  forest ;  and  that  he  does  not  fear 
the  lion  without  reason,  is  seen  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  roared  against  him,  in  which  is  an  eri‘ 
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dent  allusion  to  “  with  a  loud  cry  have  pursued 
thee,”  ver.  6.  At  the  same  time,  as  all  the  com¬ 
mentators  recognize,  these  words  are  perfectly 
applicable  to  Jehovah.  The  point  of  connection 
is  this,  that  the  inimical  relation  of  the  prophet 
and  his  house  is  only  a  symptom  of  the  enmity 
which  Israel,  as  an  entire  nation,  cherish  towards 
the  Lord  their  God.  Hence  it  results,  that  the 
perfects  in  this  entire  passage  are  not  altogether 
prophetic  perfects.  For  they  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  prophet  is  obliged  to  speak  of  that 
which  has  occurred  between  himself  and  his 
house  as  of  past  facts.  He  cannot,  ex.  gr.,  speak 
otherwise  in  vers.  7  and  8,  than  I  have  forsaken, 
repudiated,  given,  hated.  But  since  this,  at  the 
same  time,  refers  to  Jehovah,  these  in  so  far  still 
future  facts  are  expressed  by  prmterites,  which 
yields  the  meaning  that  the  action  of  the  prophet 
as  emblematical  includes  the  action  of  Jehovah. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  accordance  with  the  main 
fact  in  vers.  7  and  8,  the  whole  discourse  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  in  past  time.  In  so  far  as  the  words 
of  ver.  7  refer  to  Jehovah,  we -may  apply  my 
house  to  the  temple  (comp.  vii.  2-10,  etc.),  and 
my  heritage  to  the  people  of  Israel  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  9),  while  the  desire  of  my  soul 
(JNTV.dT.  ley.,  comp.  xi.  16;  Ps.  lxxxiv.  2)  re¬ 
fers  to  the  whole. 

Ver.  9.  Is  my  heritage  ...  to  devour. — 
That  is  a  bird  of  prey,  or  collectively, 
birds  of  prey,  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  Gen. 
xv.  11;  Isa.  xviii.  6;  Ezek.  xxxix.  4;  Jobxxviii. 
7.  This  meaning  is  therefore  assured  for  this 
passage  and  Isa.  xlvi.  11. — according  to 
D'JpJV,  Judges  v.  80  (comp.  Aram.  ^3?  O'n- 
gere)  can  signify  only  the  colored ,  variegated,  as, 
from  Jerome  and  the  Syriac  downwards,  most  of 


the  commentators  translate  it:  this  parti-colored 
bird,  which  appears  in  their  midst,  is  attacked 
by  the  other  birds.  Comp,  the  vouchers  in  Hitziq 

— to  me,  is  not  equivalent  to  in  relation  to  me, 
but  merely  expresses  interest  (Dat.  ethicus). 
Whether  the  H  in  the  second  £D\gn  is  an  article 
or  interrogative  is  doubtful.  Grammatically  tho 
latter  is  preferable,  but  the  former  accords  best 
with  the  sense.  Olshausen,  g  100,  1,  maintains 
that  it  is  grammatically  admissible  Taken  as  a 
question,  it  expresses  astonishment  (comp.  vii. 
9). — Go  is  affirmative  and  confirmatory :  yen, 
not  only  the  birds,  all  birds  (i.  e.,  all  nations) 
shall  fall  upon  the  heritage  of  the  Loid. 

Ver.  10.  Many  pastors ...  a  barren  waste. 
The  same  matter  in  a  new  form.  Comp.  vi.  3; 
Mic.  v.  4,  6.  — The  gronnd  property  of  my 
desire,  comp.  iii.  19. 

Vers.  11  and  12.  They  have  made  it  a 
desert .  .  .  find  means  to  escape.  Not  only 
the  inhabited  country,  but  tho  plains  which 
serve  for  pasturage  with  their  hills  (comp.  iii.  2, 
21 ;  xiv.  (i),  are  laid  waste,  so  that  the  devouring 
sword  has  swept,  through  the  whole  land  from 
one  end  to  the  other  (comp.  vi.  25;  xxv.  29,  xlvi. 
10,  14). 

Ver.  18.  They  have  sown  wheat .  .  .  Je¬ 
hovah's  wrath.  Total  result:— No  harvest, 
labor  is  vain, — weakness,  shame.  The  thought 
is  not,  what  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  reap, 
but  what  a  man  soweth  he  shall  not  reap,  the 
harvest  shall  fail,  all  the  labor  expended  shall 
be  lost.  Of  course  it  is  a  material  harvest  alone 
which  is  spoken  of,  comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  30  sqq. ; 
Isa.  1  xv.  21,  22;  lxii.  8 —On  tormented  them¬ 
selves,  comp.  x.  19:  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  21. — On 
profit  comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  17. 


7.  Solution  of  all  antitheses  by  the  final  union  of  all  in  the  Lord. 

XII.  14-17. 

14  Thus  saith  Jehovah  against  all  my  neighbors,1  the  wicked, 

Who  attacked  the  inheritance  which  I  gave  to  Israel,  my  people,  to  possess  : 
Behold  I  pluck  them  forth  out  of  their  land, 

And  the  house  of  Judah  I  will  pluck  forth  out  of  their  midst. 

15  And  it  shali  come  to  pass,  after  I  have  plucked  them  out, 

I  will  again  have  compassion  upon  them, 

And  bring  them  back*  every  man  to  his  heritage  and  every  man  to  his  land. 

16  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  they  learn  the  way  of  my  people, 

To  swear  by  my  name  *  Jehovah  liveth/ 

As  they  have  taught  my  people  to  swear  by  Baal : 

Then  shali  they  be  built  in  the  midst  of  my  people. 

17  But  if  they  hear  not,  I  will  utterly  pluck  up 
And  destroy  such  a  nation,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  14. — *  JDBT,  transition  to  the  first  person,  as  in  xiv.  15.  The  connection  with  the  preceding  strophe  is  nmnlstak*- 
ble.  Comp.nSn;  and  177U  with  nSni  and  ver.  7,sqq. 

*  Ver.  15.— On  vi  21&H.  Comp.  Naiozlsb.  Or.,  $  95,  g .,  Arm. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Even  in  these  concluding  words  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  is  evidently  that  of  association.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  nations  against  the  covenaut 
people  who  have  conspired  against  their  Lord 
(xi.  9;  xii.  6)  has  for  its  first  consequence,  that 
the  two  are  associated  in  punishment  (ver.  14). 
But  afterward  when  they  have  made  commou 
cause  in  penitence,  and  turning  to  the  Lord,  they 
are  to  be  equally  regarded  in  their  redemption 
and  re-establishment  (ver.  16).  In  this  only  is 
there  dissimilarity,  that  in  the  heathen  nations  a 
possibility  of  disobedience  and  consequent  total 
destruction  is  assumed,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  Israel  (ver.  17). 

Ver.  14.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  pluck 
forth  out  of  their  midst.  The  enemies  who, 
according  to  ver.  9,  combine  against  Israel,  are 
here  seen  to  be  chiefly  their  neighbors;  comp.  2 
Kings  xxiv.  2,  to  which  passage,  however,  I  refer 
not  as  the  occasion,  but  as  the,  at  least,  partial 
fulfilment  of  our  prophecy.  The  Syrians, 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  are  here  mentioned, 
and  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7  the  Edomites  also,  as  auxili¬ 
aries  of  the  Chaldees  in  the  work  of  Judah’s  de¬ 
struction. — Judah  and  the  neighboring  nations 
will  meet  the  same  fate,  because  they  have  both 
sinned  against  Jehovah:  Judah  directly,  the 
others  indirectly;  for  what  they  did  against  Ju¬ 
dah,  was  against  Judah’s  God. — Out  of  their 
midst  refers  to  the  geographical  position  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  and  at  the  same  time  to  ver.  9. — The  carry¬ 
ing  away  of  Judah  involves  their  liberation  from 
the  attacks  of  their  neighbors.  Comp,  besides 
xxv.  15  sqq. 

Vers.  15-17.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
.  .  .  destroy  such  a  nation,  saith  Jehovah. 

Every  nation  shall  be  brought  back  (comp, 
xlvi.  26;  xlviii.  47;  xlix.  6,  39),  therefore  also 
Israel.  Consequently  they  are  alike  in  this. — 
The  highest  and  most  glorious  stage  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  this,  that  the  nations  will  be  one  among 
themselves  and  with  Judah  in  the  true  worship 
of  Jehovah,  which  is  expressed  as  swearing  by 
His  name  alone  (comp.  iv.  2;  v.  7  ;  Deut.  vi.  13; 
x.  20).  In  this  is,  at  the  same  time,  given  tho 
unity  of  God  with  men;  He  in  them,  they  in  Him 
(John  xvii.  21,  23).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  na¬ 
tions  are  to  be  built  ('3^  ]h"\3)  in  the  midst 
of  my  people.  Before  Israel  was  in  their 
midst  (vers.  7,  9);  now  they  are  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.  Israel  is  now  not  merely  the  ideal,  but 
the  real  stock  which  bea'S  all.  (Comp.  Rom.  xi. 
17  sqq. — Isa.  xlv.  22  sqq.;  lvi.  1  sqq.;  lxv.  and 
lxvi. ). — In  this  only  a  dissimilarity  between  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  nations  comes  fairly  to  light,  that 
the  possibility  of  resistance  to  the  loving  purpose 
of  God  is  presupposed  of  ihe  latter,  but  not  of  the 
former  (comp.  xxx.  10,  11). — On  learn  the 
ways,  comp.  x.  2;  ii.  33. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xi.  8.  “The  curse  of  the  Law  excites 
anger,  but  the  curse  of  the  covenant  abashes.  I 
have  seen  an  atheist  tremble  at  the  words  (If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  anathema  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22).*  He  remarked  it 


himself,  and  sought  to  excuse  himself  by  saying 
‘it  was  motus  tnvoluntarii .’  But  it  was  the 
words  of  the  covenant,  Thou  shalt  love.”  Zisnx- 
dokf. 

2.  On  xi.  6.  “/Tic  rraitievpa  late!  et  pro  minis- 
tris  verbi,  et  pro  eorum  audttortbus.  Mmislri  exem- 
plo  propheta  monentur ,  ut  similem  in  ojficio  promti- 
tudinem  et  animi  alacritatem  Deo  probent ,  gutmod- 
modum  eliam  de  Jesaja  legitur%  vi.  8.  Audilorts 
hie  docenlur ,  ut  de  voluntate  Dei  ex  verbo  momti 
in  corde  suo  dicant ;  amen,  promti  et  parati  ad  obe- 
dientiam  verbo  prsestandam .”  Forster. 

8.  Ou  xi.  1 4.  “  Intercession  for  all  men  has  good 
reason  for  it  in  the  love  which  is  due  to  one's 
neighbor,  and  it  is  also  commanded,  1  Tim.  ii  1, 
2,  but  on  the  part  of  those  who  offer  it,  a  certain 
order  is  required  so  that  it  may  be  heard  (Luke 
xiii.  8,  9;  John  ix.  81).”  Langii  Op.  bibl. 

4.  On  xi.  15.  “It  is  a  snare  to  a  man  to  blas¬ 
pheme  the  holy,  and  after  that  to  seek  vows 
[after  vows  to  make  inquiry]  (Prov.  xx.  24). 
For  that  is  the  manner  of  hypocrites,  to  offer  St. 
Martin  a  penny  and  then  steal  a  horse;  and 
when  they  have  opposed  God  and  His  word 
to  the  utmost,  to  turn  afterwards  to  sacrifices, 
fasting  and  alms,  and  wish  thus  to  exculpate 
themselves.”  Cramer. 

6.  On  xi.  16,  17.  “God  has  appointed  us  to  be 
trees  of  righteousness,  plantB  of  the  Lord  for  His 
glory  (Isa.  lxi.  3).  lie,  however,  who  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down  and  cast  into 
the  fire  (Matt.  vii.  19).”  Cramer.  [“Every  sin 
against  God  is  a  sin  agaiust  ourselves,  and  so 
it  will  be  found  sooner  or  later.”  Henry.— 

S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xi.  18.  “  Although  the  human  heart  can¬ 
not  be  fathomed  (Jer.  xvii.  9),  yet  nothing  can 
bo  hidden  from  God,  and  He  frequently  reveals 
secret  counsels,  so  that  they  are  known  and 
manifest,  as  in  the  case  of  Absalom  and  Ahithophel 
(Isa.  viii.  10).  Therefore  do  nothing  in  secret, 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  remain  hidden,  for  the 
birds  of  heaven  carry  the  voice,  and  the  winged 
repeat  it  (Ecoles.  x.  20).”  Cramer. 

7.  On  xi.  20.  “The  first  New  Testament  ven¬ 
geance  was  executed  on  the  cross,  when  an  evil¬ 
doer  who  had  mocked  at  Jesus,  cringed  on  the 
cross,  and  asked  for  a  gracious  remembrance. 
The  Lamb  of  God  could  scarcely  wait  the  time  of 
vengeance:  To-day,  said  He,  shalt  thou  be  with 
Me  in  Paradise.  According  to  this  may  the  Jer¬ 
emiahs  of  our  times,  the  preachers  of  righteous¬ 
ness,  take  tho  measure  of  their  holy  desire  for 
vengeance.”  Zinzrndorf.  [“It  is  a  comfort, 
when  we  are  wronged  that  we  have  a  God  to 
commit  our  cause  to ;  and  our  duty  to  commit  it 
to  Him,  with  a  resolution  to  acquiesce  in  His  de¬ 
finite  sentence;  to  subscribe  and  not  prescribe  to 
Him.”  Henry.— S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xi.  20.  “  A  teacher  is  advised  to  say 

this  if  he  can,  1 1  have  ceased  to  concern  myself 
about  myself.’  Dr.  Luther  says, 

Once  I  grasped  too  many  thing* 

None  staid  ;  they  all  had  wing*: 

But  since  I'vu  weary  grown, 

And  all  away  have  thrown. 

Not  on©  from  me  has  flown. 

And  do  you  ask.  how  can  it  be  thus? — 

Because  I've  cast  my  all  on  Jesus. 

Messengers  and  servants,  who  concern  them- 
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selves  about  their  own  injuries  must  hare  bad 
masters.”  Zixzendorf. 

9.  On  xi.  22.  When  the  people  will  not  endure 
the  rod  of  Christ's  mouth,  with  which  He  smites 
the  earth  (Isai.  xi.  4),  item  Iiis  rods  Beauty  and 
Bands  (Zech.  xi.  7),  God  sends  one  with  the  sword 
to  preach,  which  is  followed  by  the  red  spice,  and 
then  we  see  what  the  smooth  preachers  hare  ef¬ 
fected  (Isai.  xxx.  10).”  Cramer. 

10.  On  xii.  1.  “  But  can  we  conceive  anything 

more  humane  and  gracious  than  our  dear  Lord  ? 
We  know  beforehand  that  we  are  wrong ;  we  do 
not  doubt  that  He  does  all  well,  but  it  yet  op¬ 
presses  us.  We  should  like  to  make  a  clean 
breast  of  it.  Where  shall  we  find  one  with  whom 
we  could  do  this?  The  fly  on  the  wall,  the  do¬ 
mestic,  the  child,  that  comes  in  our  way?  As¬ 
suredly  not!  Straight  to  our  Lord,  the  eternal 
and  living  God,  with  all  our  ill-humor,  doubt, 
care,  scruples !  Pour  out  your  heart  before  Him 
(Ps.  lxii.  8).”  Zinzexdorf. 

11.  On  xii.  1-3.  “It  is  a  common  grievance, 
to  live  and  experience  that  the  ungodly  are 
prosperous  and  the  godly  are  unfortunate  (Ps. 
xxxviii.  20;  lxxiii.  12;  Job  xxi.  7;  xxxi.  2), 
against  which  David  wrote  the  xxxvii.  Ps.  Have 
recourse  to  the  testimony  that  there  is  another 
life,  when  the  tables  will  be  turned  and  the  evil 
will  be  recompensed  with  evil  and  the  good  with 
good  (Isai.  lx v.  13).”  Cramer. 

12.  On  xii.  3.  “  The  prosperity  of  the  ungodly 
should  exhort  them  to  repentance  by  the  long- 
suffering  of  God  (Rom.  ii.  4).  But  when  even 
this  does  not  avail,  there  are  still  people  of  this 
world,  who  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  who 
fill  only  their  belly  (Ps.  xvii.  14)  and  carry 
nothing  away.  What  profit  then  is  there  to  them 
even  if  they  had  the  whole  world,  and  suffer  in¬ 
jury  to  their  souls  (Matth.  xvi.  26.  The  rich 
man  in  Luke  xvi.  23).”  Cramer. 

13.  On  xii.  4.  “  It  is  strange  that  even  in  the 
people  of  God  the  Epicurean  opinion  has  found 
acceptance,  that  God  sits  idly  in  the  heavens, 
caring  nothing  about  what  goes  on  below,  doing 
neither  that  which  is  good  nor  that  which  is 
evil,  (Zeph.  i.  12),  seeing  not  what  men  do  (Ezek. 
viii.  10,  ix.  9),  and  that  future  things  are 
altogether  hidden  both  from  him  and  his  prophet. 
8o  powerful  is  the  devil  among  the  children  of 
unbelief.”  Cramer. 

14.  On  xii.  4.  “ Tales  hodie  sunt  Epicuri  de  grege 

porci,  quibus  sxpe  est  in  ore ,  the  devil  is  not  so 
black,  hell  is  not  so  hot,  as  the  parson  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  makes  out.  Sed  his  his  tori  a  divitis  epulonis 
oceinenda  (Luke  xvi).  Nam  ibi — Christ  puts  forth 
his  hand  into  bell-fire,  snatches  a  brand  out 
therefrom,  and  holds  it  in  the  face  of  all  Epi¬ 
cureans,  as  though  He  would  say,  Smell,  smell, 
how  hot  hell-fire  in.”  Forster. 

16.  On  xii.  5.  “  I  have  heard  that  an  able 

preacher,  when  he  had  to  deliver  a  trial  sermon 
for  the  position  of  court-preacher,  took  this  text. 
The  exposition  is  plain.  No  servant  of  the  Lord 
should  long  for  more  respectable,  rich,  discreet, 
sociable  hearers.  Let  every  one  approve  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  in  all  changes,  and  be  sure  of 
his  cause  and  lean  not  to  his  own  understanding.” 
Zixzexdokf. 

16.  On  xii.  6.  “  Many  must  add  to  this,  wife, 
child,  colleague,  domestics,  and  whatever  more 


the  Saviour  mentions,  which  mny  be  against  a 
man.  One  is  often  offered  by  his  mother  to  the 
dear  God  (i.  e.  dedicated  to  the  pastoral  office) 
but  in  an  altogether  different  sense  ;  and  when 
he  afterwards  walks  as  becomes  him,  according 
to  the  gospel  of  Christ,  those  are  his  bitterest 
enemies,  who  hoped  that  he  might  comfort  them 
in  all  their  travail,  and  who  not  only  do  not  gain 
anything  from  his  labors  as  a  witness,  but  must 
bear  the  shame  and  ridicule,  that  their  son, 
brother,  cousin,  husband,  Yather,  friend,  etc.  will 
yet  render  them  all  unfortunate.”  Zinzendobf. 

17.  On  xii.  7,  sqq.  “They  are  sweet  words 
and  beautiful  names  with  which  the  Lord  bap¬ 
tizes  and  names  llis  city,  and  it  i9  so  hard  for  it 
to  be  punished  by  God  for  its  sins  that  we  are 
long  in  learning  to  consider  our  own  account.” 
(Rom.  xi.  21).  Cramer. 

18.  On  xii.  7,  sqq.  “The  heart  of  a  believer 
is  God’s  most  cherished  abode,  but  if  man  cor¬ 
rupt  it  with  wilful  sin,  God  must  forsake  this 
house.”  (Isai.  lix.  2).  Starke. 

19.  On  xii.  10,  sqq.  “A  servant  of  the  Lord  . 
who  should  follow  on  twelve  hirelings  or  wolves 
may  depend  on  this,  that  he  will  find  nothing  else 
than  a  house,  a  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  but  a  de¬ 
secrated  house,  an  uprooted  vineyard,  in  which 
many  preparations  are  needed  before  he  can  pro¬ 
ceed  to  his  regular  work.”  Zinzendorf. 

20.  On  xii.  14,  sqq.  “The  Christian  church 
has  a  triple  consolation.  1.  That  its  enemies  will 
bopimisbed;  2.  That  God  again  has  mercy  on 
it ;  8.  That  it  also  converts  a  part  of  its  enemies 
and  gathers  them  into  its  little  flock  of  believers.” 
Cramer. 

21.  On  xii.  16.  “Some  time  since  I  found  in  the 
so-called  Herrnhut  lot-book  for  the  year  1737  the 
words  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  lix.  17 :  Thy  de¬ 
stroyer  and  they  that  made  thee  waste  shall  go 
forth  of  thee!  Under  them  were  these  two 
lines,  Met  them  rather  remain  and  attach  them  to 
us.*  This  is  what  Jeremiah  says  ;  they  may  yet 
come  out  right. — Paul  has  confirmed  it  by  his 
example.  Within  three  days  ho  was  a  persecutor, 
a  false  teacher,  a  poor  sinuer,  a  justified  sinner, 
a  witness,  an  apostle.  With  joy  would  I  bestow 
the  same  happiness  on  every  one  of  those,  whom 
I  at  this  moment  cannot  regard  otherwise  than 
as  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ.”  Zixzen- 
dorf. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xi.  1-10  there  is  extant  a  homily  of  Origkn 
(the  9th  in  Lommatzsch’s  ed.)  likewise  on  xi.  18- 
xii.  9  (the  10th)  and  on  xii.  11-xiii.  1  (the  11th.) 

2.  Forster  remarks  that  xi.  19,  20  accords 
with  Matth.  xxii.  15  sqq.  (XXIII.  Sunday  after 
Tr.)  and  that  the  persecution  of  Jeremiah  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord.  Like¬ 
wise  that  xii.  2  bears  relation  to  Luke  xvi.  19 
sqq.  (I.  Sund.  after  Trin.)  and  xii.  7  to  Acts  vi. 

8  sqq.  (St.  Stephen’s  day,  Sunday  after  Christ¬ 
mas),  and  to  Luke  xix.  41  sqq.  (X.  after  Trin.) 

3.  On  xi.  16,  17.  The  divine  election  is  never 
intended  to  be  a  license  from  all  discipline.  In¬ 
deed  when  men  break  the  covenant,  the  Lord  in¬ 
terposes  with  punishment,  which  may  proceed  to 
instantaneous  destruction.  Surely  God’s  gifts 
and  calling  are  without  repentance.  If  the 
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branches  cut  off  abide  not  in  unbelief  they  shall 
be  grafted  in ;  for  God  is  able  to  graff  them  in 
again,  Rom.  xi.  23,  29. 

4.  On  xi.  21.  That  which  the  people  of  Ana- 
thoth  say  here  to  Jeremiah,  the  people  of  this 
world  say  everywhere  and  at  all  times  to  the 
preachers  of  the  truth.  Comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4. 
It  is  important  then  to  preach  the  word,  to  be 
instant  in  season  and  out  of  season  ;  to  reprove, 
rebuke,  exhort,  with  all  long-suffering  and  doc¬ 
trine  (2  Tim.  iv.  2). 

6.  On  xii.  5.  It  is  not  becoming  that  we  pre- 1 


|  scribe  to  God,  to  what  extent  He  shall  lay  bur¬ 
dens  upon  us.  Our  patience  and  steadfastness 
are  as  elastic  and  extensible  as  our  faith  is  firm 
and  rock-like  (Petrine,  Matth.  xvi.  18). 

6.  On  xii.  14-17.  When  mankind  depart  fr^m 
God  they  lose  the  boud  of  unity  and  of  peace. 
They  are  divided  then  into  parties,  which  con¬ 
tend  with  and  exterminate  each  other.  But 
when  these  have  again  united  themselves  with 
the  Lord,  the  unity  of  the  members  is  restored. 
Therefore  there  is  liberty,  equality  and  fratei* 
nity  only  in  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

Since  the  foregoing  discourse  is  complete  in  itself  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  ch.  xi.-xiii./orm  ila  whole, 
one  prophetic  discourse  ”(Ghaf,  S.  174).  Chap.  xiii.  on  the  contrary  is  an  independent  portion ,  but 
contemporaneous  with  the  preceding.  For  although  the  cleft  in  the  rock  by  the  river  Euphrates  in¬ 
volves  an  obscure  intimation  of  the  place  of  e&le,  the  enemies  from  the  North  are  still  spoken  of  indefi¬ 
nitely  (comp,  on  ver.  20).  This  portion  therefore  belongs  to  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  The  reign  of  Jehoiakim  is  also  indicated  in  what  is  said  of  the  pride  of  the  great ,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  King ,  ver.  12  sqq. — Comp,  on  the  despotism  of  Jehoiakim,  Comm,  on  xxii.  13-19. 

As  to  the  purport  of  this  passage — it  is  a  reproof  of  pride.  Comp.  ver.  9,  “/  will  mar  the  pride  of  Judah 
and  the  pride  of  Jerusalem,  for  it  is  great  ;”  ver.  2,  “  bottle ”  and  the  interpretation  given  of  it ;  ver. 
16,  “  be  not  proud;”  ver.  17,  “/or  your  pride;”  ver.  18,  “  humble  yourselves,  sit  down.” — 
The  reproof  is  however  addressed  to  the  people  in  a  threefold  gradation — -first  the  pride  of  the  chosen 
people  generally  (ver.  9,  Judah  and  Jerusalem)  is  rebuked  under  the  figure  of  a  destroyed  girdle.  This 
ts  then  done  with  respect  to  the  particular  orders  enumerated  in  ver.  13,  which  are  represented  under 
the  figure  of  drunken  pitchers  breaking  each  other;  finally  the  prophet  humbles  the  pride  of  the  high¬ 
est,  the  king  and  the  king's  mother  (ver.  18)  and  the  form  of  the  concrete  mother  of  the  country  gradu¬ 
ally  passes  over  into  (he  abstract ,  i.  e.,  ideal,  person  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  ( Jerusalem ,  ver.  27). 
There  are  thus  three  strophes  : 

1.  Vers.  1-11.  The  entire  chosen  nation  a  destroyed  girdle. 

2.  Vers.  12-17.  The  particular  orders  broken  pitchers. 

8.  Vers.  18-27.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  country  humbled,  driven  away,  insulted. 

1.  The  entire  chosen  nation  a  destroyed  girdle. 

XIII.  1-11. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me,  Go  and  get  [buy]  thee  a  linen  girdle, 

2  and  put  it  upon  thy  loins  and  put  it  not  in  water.  So  I  got  [bought,  procured]  a 
[the]  girdle  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  and  put  it  on  my  loins. 

3  And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  [was  communicated]  unto  me  the  second  time, 

4  saying :  Take  the  girdle  that  thou  hast  got  [bought,  procured],  which  is  upon  thy 
loins,  and  arise,  go  to  Euphrates  [Phrath]  and  hide  it  there  in  a  hole  [cleft]  of  the 

5  rock.  So  [And]  I  went  and  hid  it  by  Euphrates  [in  Phrath,  or  on  the  Phrath]  as 

6  the  Lord  [Jehovah  had]  commanded  me.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  many  dap,  that 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  said  unto  me,  Arise,  go  to  Euphrates  [Phrath]  and  take 

7  [fetch]  the  girdle  from  thence,  which  I  commanded  thee  to  hide  there.  Then  I 
went  to  Euphrates  [Phrath]  and  digged,  and  took  the  girdle  from  the  place  where 
I  had  hid  it,  and  behold,  the  girdle  was  marred  [spoiled]  ;  it  was  profitable  [good] 

8  for  nothing.  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me,  saying : 

9  Thus  saith  Jehovah  : 

Tims  will  I  spoil  the  pride  of  Judah, 

And  the  pride  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  great. 

10  This  wicked  people,  who  refused  to  hear  my  words, 

Who  walked  in  the  hardness  of  their  heart, 

And  went  after  other  gods  to  serve  them  and  to  worship  them, 

They  shall  even  be  as  this  girdle,  which  is  good  for  nothing. 
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11  For  as  a  girdle  lies  around  the  loins  of  a  roan, 

So  have  I  laid  around  myself  the  whole  house  of  Israel, 
And  the  whole  house  of  Judah,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  they  may  be  to  me  for  a  people, 

For  a  name,  for  praise,  and  for  beauty ; 

But  they  hearkened  not. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yers.  1  and  2.  Go  and  buy  thee  a  girdle  .  . 
on  my  loin*.  The  reason  why  the  prophet  was 
to  buy  a  girdle  appears  in  ver.  1 1.  As  of  all  parts 
of  the  clothing  the  girdle  is  that  which  fits  most 
closely,  so  Israel  of  all  nations  is  the  most  closely 
connected  with  Jehovah.  And  as  a  beautifully 
ornamented  girdle  serves  to  adorn  a  man  (comp. 
Herzoo,  Real-Enc.y  V.  S.  407  ;  VII.  717)  so  the 
Lord  thought  to  put  on  Israel  as  an  armament 
The  prophet  was  to  buy  a  linen  girdle  without 
doubt,  because  the  sacred  garments  of  the  priests 
were  linen  (comp.  Exod.  xxviii.  40;  Herzog,  R .- 
Enc.  VII.  5.  714)  and  because  Israel  was  to  bo  a 
holy,  priestly  nation  (Exod.  xix.  6).  On  the 
question  why  the  prophet  was  not  to  put  the  gir¬ 
dle  in  water  there  has  been  much  debate. 
Graf’s  view  that  the  girdle  was  to  be  preserved 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  water,  and  kept 
new  and  undamaged,  refutes  itself.  For  no  da¬ 
mage  would  be  done  to  a  linen  girdle  by  wash¬ 
ing,  but  it  would  rather  be  renewed.  The  pn*- 
hibition  to  put  the  girdle  in  water  evidently  pre¬ 
supposes  that  the  prophet  would  have  washed 
the  girdle  when  it  became  dirty.  But  this  was 
not  to  be  done.  It  was  to  remain  dirty.  As  a 
dirty  girdle  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  Euphrates. 
Since  now  the  girdle  denotes  the  people,  it  was 
thus  to  be  set  before  their  eyes  what  was  im¬ 
pending  over  them  as  having  become  unclean, 
and  yet  long  borne  by  the  Lord  in  their  filth.  So 
Rosenmuller  and  Maurer. 

Vers.  3*7.  Take  the  girdle  .  .  .  profitable 
for  nothing.  THB  is  in  Jeremiah  always  the 
Euphrates,  xlvi.  2,  6,  10;  li.  63,  though  in  ch. 
xlvi.  we  always  find  rnp^inj.  Now  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  Jeremiah  made  the  long  journey 
to  the  Euphrates  twice  44  merely  to  show  that  a 
linen  girdle  is  destroyed  by  lying  a  long  time  in 
the  damp.”  Therefore  fPfl  is  said  by  some  to 
be  a  water-gap  (JH.9)  near  Jerusalem  (Ewald), 
by  others  an  abbreviation  of  (Bochart, 

Yenema,  Hitzig),  by  others  again  the  whole  is 
regarded  as  merely  an  allegorical  narrative 
(Stasudlin,  Neue  Beitr.  mr  Erl,  d.  bibl.  Proph, 
Gott.,  1791,  S.  129  sqq.,  Graf).  But  I  do  not 
see  why  the  words  may  not  be  regarded  a9  his¬ 
torical  truth,  if  only  we  do  not  apply  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  paltry  present  to  the  great  past.  Wa9 
it  too  much  for  a  prophet  to  make  along  journey 
in  order  to  set  visibly  before  the  eyes  of  his 
people  their  impending  fate  ?  There  are  indeed 
narratives  of  such  a  kind  as  bear  in  themselves 
the  necessity  of  a  parabolic  interpretation,  ez.gr, 
when  Jeremiah  in  xxv.  15  sqq.  says  that  he  took 
the  wine  cup  of  fury  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
and  caused  Jerusalem  with  all  the  cities  of  Judah, 
Pharaoh  and  many  other  kings  and  princes  to 


drink  of  it.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  transferring  our 
standard  of  the  suitable,  or  of  the  morally  and 
physically  possible  to  those  times.  I  therefore 
do  not  perceive  why  the  account  in  IIo*.  i.  ; 
Ezek.  iv.  5  is  less  real  than  what  we  read  in 
Jer.  xix.  1  sqq. ;  xxvii.  2 ;  Isa.  xx.  3.  And  here 
also  Jeremiah  may  have  really  made  a  double 
journey  to  the  Euphrates  lor  the  most  palpable 
warning  of  his  people.  Bat  let  us  not  expect 
that  Jeremiah  will  trouble  himself  to  affirm  in 
many  words  what  great  result  he  accomplished 
by  these  journeys.  He  who  relates  so  simply, 
without  even  an  exclamation,  how  he  was  thrown 
into  the  miry  pit  (ch.  xxxviii.)  might  here  also 
leave  it  to  his  readers  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  the  facts. 

[Henderson  : — “On  the  authority  of  the  LXX., 
Vulg.  and  other  ancient  versions,  it  has  been 
taken  for  granted,  that  by  rP£)  here  the  river 
Euphrates  is  to  be  understood.  That  the  name 
is  elsewhere  employed  to  designate  that  river  is 
beyond  dispute.  Not  reckoning  the  present  verse, 
it  occurs  fifteen  times  with  this  application,  but 
except  in  three  instances,  Gen.  ii.  14;  2  Chron. 
xxxv.  20 ;  Jer.  li.  63,  it  never  stands  alone,  but 
always  has  VU,  river ,  attached  to  it.  Indeed 
the  same  must  have  taken  place  Gen.  ii.  14  if 
that  word  had  not  been  used  immediately  before 
THD,  so  that  this  passage  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  With  respect  to  Jer.  li.  63  also, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  employing  the  quali¬ 
fying  noun,  as  Seraiah  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Babylon  at  the  time  to  which  reference  is  there 
made,  consequently  in  the  closest  contact  with 
the  Euphrates.  It  seems  not  a  little  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  name  should  appear  not  fewer 
than  four  times  in  the  present  verse  without  the 
use  of  the  qualifying  term,  if  that  river  had 
really  been  intended.  This  circumstance  appears 
to  have  struck  the  LXX.,  whose  text,  ver.  7,  ex¬ 
hibits  rbv  ’EixppdTTjv  irorapdv.  Ewald,  who  re¬ 
jects  the  Euphrates,  renders  the  word  by  Fluss- 
ufer  (bank  of  the  river)  and  thinks  that  it  may 
be  used  of  fresh  or  sweet  water  rivers  generally, 
or  that  it  may  express  the  same  as  the  Arab. 

a  rent  in  the  land  formed  by  water. 

I  prefer  the  solution  proposed  by  Bochart,  and 
adopted  by  Yknema,  DATHBand  Hitzig,  thatfOD 
is  here  only  an  abbreviation  of  rP3N,  Ephrath, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  original  name 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity,  and  most  com¬ 
monly  appears  with  the  paragogic  71— 
Ephratha.  The  aphseresis  of  the  prosthetic  N 
is  not  without  examples. — The  whole  extent  of 
the  prophetic  journey  therefore  was  only  about 
six  miles  northward  of  Jerusalem.  There  at 
Bethlehem,  he  was  to  hide  the  girdle  in  a  fissure 
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of  the  rocky  some  well-known  rock  in  the 

vicinity  of  that  town.  Why  he  was  especially 
sent  to  that  place  it  is  impossible  to  say,  except 
that  it  may  have  been  that  the  use  of  the  term 
Prath  might  lead  the  Jews,  when  the  symbolical 
actions  came  to  be  understood  by  them,  to  think 
of  the  Euphrates,  to  which  they  were  to  be  car¬ 
ried  away  captive,  as  designated  by  the  same 
name.” — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  8-11.  Then  the  word  .  .  .  but  they 
hearkened  not.  Observe  in  vers.  9  and  10 
the  relation  of  this  parable  to  that  which  fol¬ 
lows,  of  the  pitchers.  The  girdle  signifies  the 
entirety  of  the  people,  the  pitchers  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  all  ranks.  Hence  in  ver  9,  “the  pride 
of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,”  and  in  ver.  10,  “  this 
evil  people,”  is  spoken  of,  while  in  ver.  18  all 


!  ranks  are  enumerated.  The  meaning  of  t'.io  de¬ 
struction  of  the  girdle  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock  i< 
declared  in  vers.  9  and  10 :  pride  shall  be  brought 
low,  the  chosen  people  shall  become  as  a  g.rd.e, 
which  is  profitable  for  nothing.  And  certainly, 
though  there  was  a  partial  return  from  exile,  yet 
with  the  captivity  in  Babylon  ceased  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Israel  as  an  independent  State  with  com¬ 
pact  national  unity.  Observe  in  ver.  9  the 
doubling  of  the  strong  word  JUG.  pride,  with 
the  addition  3*jn,  great.  The  main  thought  of 
the  passage  is  thus  emphasized. — In  the  words, 
for  a  name,  for  a  praise,  etc.,  there  appear*  to 
be  an  allusion  to  Exod.  xxviii.  2,  where  it  is  said 
of  the  holy  garments  of  Aaron  that  they  should 
be  “for  glory  and  for  beauty.” 


2.  The  particular  ordert — broken  pitchert. 

XIII.  12-17. 

12  Therefore  [And]  thou  shalt  speak  unto  them  this  word  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah  the]  God  of  Israel,  Every  bottle  [vessel,  pitcher]  shall  be  filled  with 
wine;  and  they  shall  [will]  say  unto  thee,  Do  we  not  certainly  know  that  every 

13  bottle  [pitcher]  shall  be  filled  with  wine?  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto  them.  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] : 

Behold,  I  fill  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  land, 

And  the  kings  who  sit  for  David  on  his  throne, 

And  the  priests  and  the  prophets  and  all  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  with  drunkenness, 

14  And  dash  them  one  against  another, 

And  the  fathers  and  sons  together,  saith  Jehovah. 

I  will  not  spare,  nor  have  pity,  nor  be  merciful, 

So  as  not  to  destroy  them. 

15  Hear  ye  and  attend  I  Be  not  high-minded  1  For  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

16  Give  to  Jehovah,  your  God,  the  glory, 

Before  he  causes  darkness, 

And  your  feet  stumble  on  mountains  of  twilight, 

And  ye  wait  for  light,  but  he  tumeth  it1  into  dark  shadow, 

Aud  change  it2  into  cloudy  night 

17  Bat  if  ye  hear  it*  not,  my  soul  will  weep  in  secret  for  your  pride 
And  mine  eyes  shall  weep  sore  and  run  down  with  tears,4 

That  the  flock  of  Jehovah  is  carried  away  captive. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  16.  -not?  refers  to  “UK,  which  is  used  as  a  feminine  besides  only  in  Job  xxxri.  32.  Comp.  Evald,  f  174  c 

t  Ver.  10.— The  Chcthibh  JVBh  for  /VET  is  foolish. 

•  :  •  r 

*  Ver.  17. — nijf  referable  to  ver.  15.  The  feminine  suffix  in  a  neuter  sense.  Comp.  Naeqxlsb.  Orn  \  60,  6  ft. 

*  Ver.  17. — On  the  construction,  comp.  Naegklsb.  Or^  f  60,  2  a.;  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  xir.  17  ;  Lam.  i.  16 ;  lii.  46. 

Ver.  12.  Therefore  thou  shalt  speak  .  . 
shall  be  filled  with  wine.  After  the  decla¬ 
ration,  in  the  words  “they  would  not  hear,”  ver. 
11,  that  the  symbolical  action  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful,  a  new  attempt  is  set  on  foot  by  a  visible 
parable  to  make  an  impression  on  the  people. 
The  first  symbolical  act  was  intended  to  bring 
the  thoughts  of  God  home  to  the  people  in  an 
analytical  way,  the  new  parable  takes  a  tyntheti- 


EXEGETJCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12.  Announcement  of  the  punitive  judg¬ 
ment  under  a  new  figure,  that  of  pitchers  to  be 
filled,  which  is  not  understood  by  the  people. 
Jehovah  explains  the  figure,  vers.  18,  14.  Ad¬ 
monition  of  the  prophet  to  follow  the  warning 
of  Jehovah,  vers.  15-17. 
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cal  form.  Tho  short  sentence,  “every  bottle 
shall  be  filled  with  wine,”  is  set  at  the  head  of 
an  obscure,  mysterious  problem.  The  people 
express  their  understanding  of  the  sentence  in 
the  most  natural  physical  sense,  but  with  tho 
silent  assumption  (we  knew  that  before,  no  one 
•  need  tell  us  that.  Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  7)  that  this 
interpretation  is  not  satisfactory.  The  Lord 
therefore  develops  His  meaning  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  what  follows. 

Vers.  13  and  14.  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto 
them  .  .  .  destroy  them.  It  should  first  bo 
observed  that  in  the  three  parts  of  this  discourse 
(ch.  xiii.)  there  is  a  climax,  in  so  far  as  tho  first 
part  (vers.  9,  10)  is  addressed  to  the  mass  of 
the  people,  without  distinction  of  the  particular 
orders,  the  second  part  specifies  these  orders 
with  evident  emphasis  on  the  favored  classes, 
the  third  part  applies  to  the  king  and  the  king's 
mother  alone  (ver.  18).  The  prominence  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  second  part  is  doubtless 
connected  with  the  purport  of  the  parable.  They 
are  compared  with  earthen  pitchers.  [IIender- 
80 s  :  “  These  bottles  are  frequently  of  a  large 
size.  On  entering  the  city  of  Tiflis,  in  1821,  the 
author  found  the  market-place  full  of  such  bot¬ 
tles,  consisting  of  the  skins  of  oxen, .calves,  etc., 
distended  with  wine. — It  is  from  this  custom  that 
our  English  word  hogshead  is  derived — that  term 
being  a  corrupt  pronunciation  of  ox-hide.” — 
But  Hitziq  renders  wine-pifcAer*,  earthen  vessels 
or  pots. — S.  R.  A.]  (Comp.  Jer.  xlviji.  12;  Isa. 
xxx.  14;  Lam.  iv.  2).  These  pitchers  are  bel¬ 
lied,  to  a  certain  extent  swollen,  but  internally 
they  are  hollow  and  empty  and  moreover  of 
frangible  material.  They  are  therefore  an  ex¬ 
cellent  emblem  of  that  carnal  aristocratio  pride 
to  which  there  is  no  corresponding  inner  merit. 
That  this  is  the  prophet’s  meaning  is  clear  from 
the  emphatically  prefixed  Be  not  high-mind¬ 
ed  ver.  15,  and  from  pride  (HU), 

ver.  17.— What  a  suitable  punishment  for  such 
men,  who  are  like  pitchers,  to  bo  filled  with  wine 
of  intoxication  !  drunkenness,  desig¬ 


nates  tho  immediate  subjcctivo  effect  of  the  wine 
of  fury  (comp.  xxv.  15;  Isa.  xxviii.  7  ;  li.  17; 
Ps.  lx.  5),  of  which  tho  further  objective  effect 
is  collision  and  breaking  to  pieces.  The  Midi- 
anites  (Judges  vii.  22)  and  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  20),  who  exterminated  each  other,  wero 
also  seized  by  a  spirit  of  intoxication.  If  not 
in  this  sense,  yet  in  that  of  mutual  hatred,  re¬ 
ciprocal  oppression  and  injury  in  general,  the 
prophet  applies  0  DTW3J,  dash  them,  to  the 
Israelites.  But  when  a  kingdom  is  divided 
against  itself  it  cannot  stand,  Mark  iii.  24. — The 
plural  kings  in  ver.  13,  intimates  that  not  merely 
tho  then  reigning  king,  but  several,  one  after 
another  (as  the  majority  of  the  kings  contempo¬ 
rary  with  Jeremiah  wero  evil-dispo3cd)  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  category.  The  addition,  who 
sit  for  David  (comp.  xxii.  41,  sets  forth  that 
very  element  on  which  the  pride  of  theso  kings 
especially  rested.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.). 

Vers.  15  and  17.  Hear  ye  and  attend  .  .  . 
carried  away  captive.  The  prophet  inter¬ 
poses  as  a  mediator  with  an  earnest  admonition 
to  observe  the  divine  warning.  On  high-minded 
comp,  the  foregoing  remarks. — For  Jehovah 
hath  spoken,  viz.,  every  bottlo,  etc.,  ver.  12. — 
Give  glory.  Comp.  Josh.  vii.  19.  It  is  op¬ 
posed  to  be  proud. — Cause  darkness.  Comp. 
Ps.  cv.  28;  cxxxix.  12.  According  to  the  con¬ 
nection  it  is  easiest  to  regard  God  as  the  subject. 
— Stumble,  reference  to  dash  together,  ver. 
14. — Dark  mountains  are  more  than  stones  of 
stumbling.  The  prophet  imagines  them  to  be 
wandering  in  a  mountainous  country  and  in  a 
dark  ravine.  Comp.  Ps.  xxiii.  4. — In  secret 
plaoes.  The  prophet  will  retire  from  the  pub¬ 
licity,  in  which  ho  has  hitherto  lived  and  labored, 
into  solitude,  in  order  that  he  may  give  way  to 
his  sorrow. — Weep  in  contrast  with  drunken¬ 
ness,  ver.  13:  the  prophet’s  eyes  will  overflow 
with  tears. — Flock.  Comp.  ver.  20;  Zech.  x. 
3.  Even  the  disobedient  people  continue  to  be 
the  Lord’s  flock. 


8.  The  father  and  mother  of  the  country  humbled,  driven  away ,  insulted. 

XIII.  18-27. 

18  Say  to  the  king  and  the  princes,  sit  down  low,1 

For  fallen  is  your  chief  ornament,1  your  glorious  crown  I 

19  The  cities  of  the  south  are  shut  up,  and  no  man  openeth  them ; 

Judah  is  carried  away1  wholly,  carried  away  completely.4 

20  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  who  are  coming  from  the  north. 

Where  is  the  nock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  ? 

21  What  wilt  thou  say,  when  he  sets  over  thee  those,* 

Whom  thou  hast  thyself  drawn*  to  thee  for  friends,  as  chief? 

Will  not  pangs  seize  thee  as  a  parturient  woman  ? 

22  And  if  thou  sayest  in  thy  heart,  why  have  these  things  happened  to  me?— 
For  the  greatness  of  thy  iniquity  are  thy  skirts  discovered,* 

Thy  heels  abused.10 
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23  Will  a  Cushite  change  his  skin,  or  a  leopard  his  spots? 

Then  shall  ye  also  be  able  to  do  good,  ye  accustomed  to  evil-doing! 

24  Therefore  I  will  scatter  them  as  the  stubble,11 
That  hasteth  away11  before  the  wind  of  the  desert. 

25  This  is  thy  lot,  thy  measured11  portion  from  me,  saith  Jehovah, 

Because  thou  didst  forget  me  and  trust  in  falsehood. 

23  Therefore  I  also  have  discovered  thy  skirts  from  before, 

That14  thy  shame  may  be  seen : — 

27  Thy  adulteries  and  ardent  neighings,  the  enormity  of  thy  unchastity — 

On  the  hills  in  the  field  have  I  seen  thy  abominations ! 

Wo  to  thee,  0  Jerusalem !  Wilt  thou  not  be  cleansed— still  after  how  long! 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Vor.  IS. — On  the  construction  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.t  $  95,  Anm. 

*  Ver.  IS. — Thus  punctuated  tho  word  is  found  here  only.  On  the  derivation  comp.  Olsh.  $  19m *»  ^ 

374.  Tho  moaning  is  :  that  which  is  found  at  the  head  or  on  the  head.  (Comp.  jYlSjpD  Ruth  iil.  4,  7,  8, 14).  El#*!*™ 
we  find  (occurring  only  in  this  form)  Gen.  xxviii.  11, 18;  1  Sam.  xix.  13,  16,  etcj  and  (erroneously  punctnsted) 

'jV^50*D,  4  Sam.  xxvi.  12. — That  which  is  found  on  tho  head  is  the  ornament,  which  is  more  particularly  designated  si  tbe 
crown.  On  tho  sing,  raasc.  TV  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.  $  105,  4  b,  3. 

*  Ver.  19.— fl1?  JH.  CompTLev.  xxv.  21 ;  xxvi.  34 ;  2  Ki.  ix.  37  (Chothibh) :  Ewald,  { 194  a  ;  Olsh.,  £  226  b,  &  449. 

4  Vor.  13. — adjective— oSl?  integer.  Comp.  Am.  i.  6,  9. 

*  Ver.  21. — 5inco  there  is  no  nominative  to  "IPS’1!  either  mentioned  or  implied,  in  the  connection,  it  must  be  either  tbe 

ideal-general  subject  (One),  or  Jehovah,  which  in  s«iao  amounts  to  thb  samo  thing.  All  the  commentators  recogniiM 
parenthesis  as  beginning  with  But  some  conclude  this  with  Di7X  (Oaab),  others  with  (Hmro,  Gkaf),  others 

with  D'D-7X  (Eichhorx,  Ds  Wctte,  Umbrkit).  It  is  opposed  to  the  first  rendering  that  then  tho  sense  of  remain* 

indefinite,  *to  tho  second,  that  then  the  parenthesis  is  either  superfluous,  if  we  consider  J’Sx,  or  as  incorrectly  in¬ 

troduced  by  1,  inpbjJ  is  to  bo  considered  ua^adversutn  te  (Vulg.,  Hiteio).  It  would  then  need  to  be  'J).  I  therefore  agree 
with  thoso  who  conclude  tho  parenthesis  with  D'sSx.  Then  J1X1  is  sentenco  of  condition  with  an  adversative  meaning 
(comp.  N  ieqzlsb.  Gr.,  \  109,  4  e)  which  in  its  entirety  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  “Tp£)\  The  meaning  of  thii  *ertl 
is  that  which  occurs  frequently :  to  set,  ordain  over  one  ( comp.  xv.  3). 

*  Ver.  21.— "ID^— to  accustom,  to  train,  of  beasts  (xxxi.  18 ;  IIos.  x.  11),  of  men  (x.  2).  In  the  latter  passage  Itiicoo- 
strned  with  ^X  for  which  we  hero  have  which  prepositions,  as  frequently  remarked,  are  often  used  as  synonymon*  by 

Jeremiah  (comp,  on  x.  2\ — Tho  construction  with  a  double  accusative  is  similar  to  ii.  33,  only  here  it  is  a  double  accuraj 
live  of  person,  since  it  is  not  said :  thou  tearhest  them  intimacy,  but  os  intimates,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  prokqwi*  aim 
to  be  included  iu  the  cases  enumerated  in  Xa^qeub.  Gr.  g  09,  3. 

T  Ver.  21. — the  thought  is  the  samo  as  in  Lam.  i.  5. 

*  Ver.  21.— nV?  JltfX,  rnulier  partus;  elsewhere  rnS’P  (comp.  vi.  24 ;  xxii.  23 ;  xllx.  24),  HlS  besides  only  In  *  B. 

T  **  T” 

xix.  3 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.3;  IIos.  ix.  11. 

*  Ver.  22.— OJ!  iSjJ.  Comp.  Nah.  HI.  5. 

10  Ver.  22.— The  Niph.  40DHJ  her©  only.  Comp.  xxii.  3.  The  captivo  driven  before  the  enemy  is  exposed  both  tosbao* 

and  abuse.  [TTrxuEitsojr :  “The  reason  why  tho  heels  are  particularly  mentioned,  seems  to  l*e  that  the  sandul  wm  fasten^ 
by  a  strap  or  thong  which  came  round  above  the  heel  to  the  instep.  As  the  sandal  w.is  not  so  easily  removed  as  tho  skht 
was  turned  up,  hence  the  appropriate  selection  of  tho  verb  0DH»  to  tear  off,  or  do  anything  with  violeuce.  Both  part®  * 

the  description  literally  apply  to  those  who  wore  removed  Into  a  state  of  expatriation  by  a  victorious  army.” — S.  R.  A  ] 

II  Ver.  24. — g?p  stubble.  Comp.  Ps.  lxxxiii.  14:  Isa.  xli.  2 ;  xlvii.  14. 

i*  Ver.  24. — nil1?  literally  stubble,  which  is  related  to  tho  wind  as  going  along,  which  runs  from  thevin^ 

That  "lDj?  also  signifies  diserdert,  abire,  auferri  is  seen  from  passages  like  Ruth  ii.  8 :  2  Chron.  xviti.  23 ;  Ps.  lxxxi.  7 ;  Kwk. 
xlviii.  14.  Comp.  j*D»  Isa.  *xlx.  5. 

i*  Vor.  25.— y*7D”i"0?D-  In  Job  xi.  9  also  JTlJp  is  to  be  derived  from  "10,  with  the  meaning  menmra— 7710-  C°aip- 
Olsh.,  \  139,  &  26* ;  Fcerst.,  Cone.  S.  610,  t.  r.,  "ID.  Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  render  ID  here— upper  garment, 
reference  to  Ruth  iii.  15  (coll.  Ps.  xi.  0;  Isa.lxv.  6),  [as  Hiteio  does,  declaring  that  *7D  never  means  menrura.  Heswb»*: 
“  As  the  noun  is  here  parallel  with  flhs  W»  which  was  specially  employed  In  determining  portions  of  land,  It  w*®* 

preferable  to  explain  it  of  such  measurements.” — S.  R.  A] 

i*  Ver.  26.— liytf  is  causal.  Comp.  Josh.  iv.  23 ;  1  KL  viii.  33 ;  Zech.  i.  15. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  discourse  of  the  prophet  still  rising  higher, 
is  now  addressed  to  the  king  and  his  mother,  thus 


to  the  heads  of  the  State  (comp,  on  ver.  18).  He 
announces  humbling  of  pride  (ver.  18),  overthrow 
of  power  and  exile  (ver.  19).  Enemies  from  the 
north  (ver.  201,  whose  friendship  was  formerly 
sought,  will  Dring  this  about  to  the  extreme 
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misery  of  the  subjects  (ver.  21).  as  a  punishment 
for  their  sins  (ver.  22).  And  since  Israel  is  cor¬ 
rupt  to  the  core,  an  amelioration  on  their  part  is 
not  to  be  expected  (ver.  24),  wherefore  the  Lord 
must  also  scatter  them  to  the  winds  (ver.  24),  and 
as  a  just  punishment  of  their  wickedness  (vers. 
25-27  a),  deliver  them  up  to  inconceivable  woe 
(ver.  27  b).  The  address,  which  at  first  has 
the  king  and  his  mother  alone  in  view  (vers.  18, 
19),  passes  over  gradually  more  to  the  latter 
(vers.  20-22),  and  at  last  (since  the  king’s  mother 
may  easily  be  regarded  as  the  mother  of  the 
country  and  representative  of  the  mother-coun¬ 
try)  to  the  entirety  of  the  nation  (vers.  28-27), 
the  end  of  the  discourse  thus  returning  to  the 
beginning  (comp.  vers.  9  and  10). 

Vers.  18  and  19.  Say  to  the  king  .  .  . 
carried  away  completely.  —  n V31  is  the 
queen-mother,  who  had  precedence  in  rank  over 
the  many  chosen  women  of  the  harem.  There¬ 
fore  the  book  of  Kings  (with  two  exceptions)  al¬ 
ways  mentions  with  the  name  of  the  king,  that 
of  his  mother. — Comp.  xxix.  2 ;  1  Kings  xv.  12 ;  2 
Kings x.  13  (2Chron.  xv.  16). — Sit  down.  Here, 
also,  the  prophet  attacks  worldly  pride. — Of 
the  south.  As  the  euemy  comes  from  the  north, 
the  siege  of  the  cities  of  the  south  is  a  sign  that 
the  capital  is  surrounded,  and  that  flight  to  the 
south,  is  no  longer  possible.  [Hexderson  fol¬ 
lowing  Hitzig,  more  correctly  refers  this  to  the 
complete  desertion  of  the  cities, — “the  inhabi¬ 
tants  having  all  been  'carried  away  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  not  so  much  as  one  left  to  open  the 
gates  to  a  traveler.” — S.  R.  A]. 

Vers.  20-22.  Lift  up  your  eyes  .  .  .  thy 
heels  abused.  The  circumstance  that  the 
princess  is  mentioned  immediately  before,  and 
that  ver.  20  b  appears  to  refer  to  the  shepherds 
of  the  people  (the  ideal  person  of  the  people  is 
represeuted  as  wife,  mother,  daughter,  but  never 
as  shepherdess),  appears  to  me  to  indicate  that 
the  prophet  has  made  use  of  the  feminine  forms 
'RC?  (lift  up  and  see),  with  primary  refer¬ 
ence  to  princess: — thou  hast  thyself  drawn, 
▼er.  21,  also  seems  to  favor  this.  For  such  acts 
always  proceeded  especially  from  the  heads  of 
the  people,  and  how  powerful  the  influence  of 
the  princesses  was,  is  shown  in  Maachah,  the 
mother  of  Asa  (1  Kings  xv.  13),  Jezebel  (1  Kings 
xvi.  31  sqq.),  and  Athaliah  (2  Kings  xi.).  The 
sudden  change  of  number  is  not  unusual.  Corap. 
Naegblsb.  Gr.y  |  105,  7.  Anm.  2. — As  certainly 
as  the  prophet  means  by  those  coming  from  the 
north  the  same  enemies,  of  which  he  has  already 
spoken  in  i.  14,  15;  iv.  6,  etc.,  so  certain  is  it  also, 
that  he  does  not  know  definitely  what  northern 
people  were  meant ;  comp,  remarks  on  i.  14. 
Thus  it  is  also  declared  that  this  prophecy  must 
have  been  delivered  before  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  For  from  this  year  (comp,  chap  xxv.) 
Jeremiah  knows  definitely  that  the  nation  is  the 
Chaldeans. — What  wilt  thou  say,  ver.  21.  It 
having  been  said  of  the  ruling  pair  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  verse,  that  they  are  to  lose  their  flock,  it  is 
here  added  by  way  of  climax,  that  they  will  them¬ 
selves  come  under  the  dominion  of  others,  and 
indeed  of  those  whose  friendship  might  rather 
have  been  expected  from  the  previous  relations 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  towards  them.  This  can¬ 


not,  indeed,  be  said  of  Jehoiakim,  for  although 
he  had  not  engaged  in  direct  hostilities  against 
the  king  of  Babylon  (his  revolt,  2  Kings  xxiv.  1, 
must  have  taken  placo  after  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish,  and  therefore  long  after  this  prophecy), 
he  was  yet  a  creature  of  his  opponent  Pharaoh 
Nechoh  (2  Kings  xxiii.  34).  But  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  from  Ahaz  onward  (comp.  2  Kings 
xvi.  7  sqq.),  most  of  them  had  entered  into  more 
or  less  intimate  relations  with  tho  northern  em 
pire,  partly  as  seeking  aid  from  it  (comp,  on  ii. 
18,  36),  partly  as  introducing  among  themselves 
the  forms  of  religion  there  prevailing  (comp. 
Manasseh,  2  Kings  xxi.  8  ;  Amon,  lb.  xxi.  20; 
Zeph.  i.  6  coll.  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  11  sqq.),  partly  at 
least  like  Hezeki&h  in  an  apparently  innocuous, 
but  really  fatal  display  of  courtesy.  If  with  this 
we  take  into  account  the  relations  of  the  Jewish 
kings  to  Assyria,  as  well  as  to  Babylon,  we  are 
justified,  both  by  the  words  of  this  passage,  which 
speaks  only  generally  of  jtotfO  □’’JO,  and  the  in¬ 
ner  unity  of  those  empires  (comp,  the  name  As- 
shur,  transferred  to  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
monarchy;  2  Kings  xxiii.  29;  Ezr.  vi.  22). 

Vers.  23-27.  Will  the  Cushite  .  .  .  after 
how  long!  There  might  still  be  a  means  of  es¬ 
cape — Reform.  But  this  is  not  to  bo  expected, 
because  evil-doing  has  become  the  people’s  se¬ 
cond  nature.  Comp.  v.  8;  vi.  10,  13-15,  27  sqq.; 
viii.  4-7 ;  ix.  24,  25. — Therefore  I  also.  Ver. 
26.  The  declaration  of  cause  and  consequence 
are  entwined  after  the  manner  of  a  chain  in 
vers.  23-27 ;  ver.  28  cause,  vers.  24,  25  a,  con¬ 
sequence;  ver.  25  b ,  repeated  cause;  ver.  26, 
consequence;  ver.  27  a,  cause  again;  ver.  27 
5,  the  final  consequence.  Yet  since  I  have 
discovered  thy  skirts,  evidently  points  back 
to  ver.  22,  where  the  same  is  paid  of  the  enemy, 
there  is  in  the  words,  Therefore  I  also,  not 
merely  tho  antithesis  to  thou  didst  forget 
me,  ver.  25,  but  also  the  thought:  whatever  the 
enemy  does  to  thee  is  done  according  to  my  will; 
I  am  He  who  does  it.  — From  before.  Jeremiah 
quotes  here  only  Nah.  iii.  5,  which  passage  also 
refers  back  to  Isa.  xlvii.  1-3  (comp.  Kueper,  S. 
136,  Strauss  on  Nahum ,  S.  95). — Graf  strangely 

maintains  that  cannot  mean  “over  thy 

face;”  that  the  expression  never  has  this  mean¬ 
ing.  I  refer  only  to  1  Kings  xviii.  7,  39.  But 
I  also  believe  that  the  meaning  face  is  not  to  be 
insisted  upon,  but  that  D'JD  here  ns  fr.quently 
(comp.  i.  13)  signifies  the  fore  part.  — Still  after 
how  long!  Jeremiah  had  maintained  in  ver. 
23  the  incorrigibility  of  the  people.  From  the 
conclusion  of  ver.  27  it  is  seen,  that  he  under¬ 
stands  this  only  of  the  Israel  of  the  present.  In 
the  future,  though  far  distant,  he  sets  forth  in 
prospect  the  purification  of  the  people,  comp.  iii. 
18  sqq. ;  xii.  14  sqq. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xiii.  1-11.  The  Lord  has  put  on  Israel 
as  a  girdle  for  His  own  adornment  ami  for  Israel’s 
highest  glory.  This  figure  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  precious  which  the  Scripture  employs 
to  represent  the  mystery  of  election.  Elsewhere 
Israel  is  called  Jehovah’s  inheritance  (Dcut.  iv. 

;  20,  vii.  6),  His  wife  and  His  beloved  bride  (llos. 
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ii.  1G  sqq. ;  Jer.  ii.  2),  his  first-born  son  (Exod. 
iv.  22),  His  servant  (Isa.  xli.  8),  His  flock  (Jer. 
xiii.  17),  his  vineyard  (Isa.  v.  7),  his  signet-ring 
(Hagg.  ii.  23.  Vid.  Kouleb,  S.  114).  Like  the 
last  emblem,  the  girdle  also  denotes  the  closest 
intimacy,  indispensable  service,  a  valuable  orna¬ 
ment.  But  great  as  is  the  love  which  the  Lord 
thus  shows  to  Israel  in  calling  them  His  girdle, 
as  great  is  the  severity  with  which  he  declares, 
that  the  honor  thus  received  will  not  save  them 
from  destruction.  Let  every  particular  Christian 
church  mark  this  I  However  closely  it  may  be 
attached  to  the  Lord,  this  saves  it  neither  from 
internal  corruption,  nor  from  external  judgment, 
comp.  Luke  iii.  8,  9.  Not  this  or  that  particular 
church,  but  the  whole  church  only  has  the  promise 
of  infallibility  (John  xvi.  13)  invincibility  and 
permanent  existence.  (Matt.  xvi.  18). 

2.  On  xiii.  17.  “This  is  a  good  advice.  In  the 
words  of  a  hymn,  ‘when  witnesses  have  sown 
God’s  word,  they  water  it  with  prayer  and  many 
thousand  tears.’  In  one  hour  more  grace  is 
drawn  by  weeping  from  God  the  lover  of  life, 
who  allows  Himself  to  be  implored,  and  who 
hearkens  to  the  voice  of  His  servants;  and 
hearts,  which  feel  the  tears  of  their  lover,  are 
thus  brought  nearer  to  their  object  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  than  could  be  accomplished  by  three 
sermons  .  .  .  ‘Everything  is  born  in  pain.’  .  . 
When  ye  can  do  no  more,  ye  witnesses,  go  and 
weep  and  moisten  your  seed,  then  you  will  come 
again  with  joy  bringing  your  sheaves  with  you.” 
Zinzf.n douf.  Preces  et  lacrimx  sunt  arma  ecclesix. 

8.  On  xiii.  18.  “When  the  enemies  are  at  the 
gate,  the  plague  in  the  city  or  the  village,  and 
there  is  no  escape,  and  human  help  there  is  none, 
then  it  is  of  some  use  for  preachers  to  speak  to 
their  princes  out  of  tune;  at  other  times  they 
would  be  regarded  as  insolent.  .  .  .  Sometimes 
God’s  witnesses  are  clothed  with  an  authority 
which  no  one  understands,  but  all  feel.  Jeho- 
ram’s  visit  to  Elisha  was  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
capitating  him,  and  a  polite  conversation  was 
the  result,  (2  Kings  vi.  80  sqq.)”  Zinzendorf. 

4.  On  xiii.  18.  “A  preacher  is  not  to  take 
court-soup  and  robes  of  grace  and  leave  the 
hare's  head  unstript,  but  put  salt,  even  into  He¬ 
rod’s  wounds.”  Forster  from  a  sermon  of  Cb- 
Licil,  3  Dom.  Ado. 

6,  [On  ver.  23.  “Inveterate  habits  are  justly 
regarded  as  a  second  nature ;  but  being  moral 
in  their  character,  instead  of  extenuating  they 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  those  who  are  the  subjects 
of  them.  Strong,  therefore,  as  iB  the  physical 
reference  here  made,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be 
employed  in  support  of  the  physical  impossibility 
of  moral  reformation.”  Henderson. — “Learned 
men  in  our  age  do  not  rightly  refer  to  this  pas¬ 
sage,  when  they  seek  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
free-will  in  man;  for  it  is  not  simply  the  nature 
of  man  which  is  spoken  of  here,  but  the  habit 
that  is  contracted  by  long  practice.  Aristotle, 
a  strong  advocate  of  free  will,  confesses  that  it 
is  not  in  man’s  power  to  do  right,  when  he  is  so 


immersed  in  his  vices  as  to  have  lost  a  free 
choice  (7  Lib.  Ethicon)  and  this  also  is  what  ex¬ 
perience  proves.  We  hence  see  that  this  pas¬ 
sage  is  improperly  adduced  to  prove  a  sentiment 
which  is  yet  true  and  fully  confirmed  by  many 
passages  of  Soripture.”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xiii.  1-11.  “God  has  cast  off  His  find 
people,  the  whole  house  of  Judah  and  the  house 
of  Jerusalem  .  .  God  has  put  on  us  as  a  girdle  in 
their  stead.  For  He  has  not  thrown  away  the 
girdle  and  remained  naked,  but  has  woven  Him¬ 
self  another.  This  girdle  is  the  church  from  the 
heathen.  It  should  know  that  as  God  spared  not 
the  former,  much  more  will  He  not  spare  it,  when 
it  sins  and  is  not  worthy  of  God’s  loins.  But  he 
who  is  joined  to  the  Lord  is  one  spirit  (1  Cor.  vi. 
17)  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  whom  be  glory  and  domi¬ 
nion  forever.  Amen.”  Origen,  Bom.  XI.  6. 

2.  On  xiii.  12*17.  Exhortation  to  repentance: 
The  earthen  wine-pitchers  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 
1.  What  they  signify  (the  proud  yet  perishable 
world);  2.  What  will  be  their  fate  (vers.  1-1,17): 

3.  What  is  the  means  of  escaping  this  fate  (vere. 
15  and  16). 

3.  [On  ver.  17.  “  Pride  the  great  hindrance  to 
the  reception  of  the  word.  Pride  will  not  seek 
1,  the  knowledge  of  God.  Pride  (a)  will  not 
brook  a  rival:  ( b )  is  unwilling  to  be  taught,  (e) 
is  unwilling  to  use  the  means  of  knowledge,  ( d ) 
is  unwilling  to  pray;  2,  the  favor  of  God;  3, 
likeness  to  God:  4,  communion  with  God.”  Pat- 
son  on  Ps.  x.  14. — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  xiii.  23  sqq.  The  expression  in  ver. 
23  opens  up  to  us  a  comfortless  perspective.  But 
with  God  nothing  is  impossible  (Matth.  xix.  26). 
The  conclusion  of  ver.  27  shows  us  that  a  puri¬ 
fication,  though  slow  and  successive  is  possible, 
in  that  we  obtain  a  point  of  support  without 
ourselves,  (Archimedes),  and  a  new  principle  of 
life  in  Christ  Jesus.  [On  ver.  23.  I.  The  great 
difficulty  of  reforming  vicious  habits,  or  of 
changing  a  bad  course,  arises  1,  from  the  gene^ 
ral  nature  of  habits  ;  2,  from  the  particular  na¬ 
ture  of  bad  habits ;  3,  the  natural  and  judicial 
consequences  of  the  great  progress  and  longcon- 
tinuauce  of  a  bad  course.  II.  This  difficulty  is 
not  desperate,  but  there  is  some  ground  of  hope 
and  encouragement.  1.  There  is  left  even  in 
the  worst  of  men  a  natural  sense  of  the  evil  and 
unreasonableness  of  sin.  2.  Very  bad  men  when 
they  have  any  thought  of  becoming  better  are 
apt  to  conceive  some  good  hopes  of  God’s  grace 
and  mercy.  8.  Who  knows  what  man  thoroughly 
roused  and  startled  may  resolve  and  do  ?  4.  The 
grace  and  assistance  of  God  when  sincerely 
sought  is  never  to  be  despaired  of.  Tillotson.— 
8.  R.  A.] 

6.  [Jer.  Taylor  uses  ver.  26  as  the  text  of  a 
sermon  on  the  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repent¬ 
ance. — S.  R.  A.] 
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THE  FIFTH  DISCOURSE, 

(Chap.  XIV.— XVII.  18). 

A  fearful  drought  give*  the  prophet  occasion  to  offer  a  hearty  and  touching  int  creese  ion  for  his  people.  The 
twice-repeated  decisive  refusal  of  his  petition ,  based  on  the  revolt  of  the  people  (xiv.  10  coll.  iii.  8) 
compels  him  to  take  into  view  his  own  situation ,  rendered  exceedingly  dangerous  in  consequence  of  his 
prophetic  ministry ,  and  then  also  to  present  before  the  people  the  sad  prospect,  that  from  the  present 
calamity  which  is  not  spoken  of  after  xiv.  22,  there  is  no  hope  of  escape ,  but  that  far  worse,  even  a 
fearful  punitive  judgment  ending  in  captivity,  is  impending. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition  no  data  are  furnished  by  the  mention  of  the  drought  (comp.  rems.  on  xiv.  1). 
That  it  was  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  therefore  before  the  decisive  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  theocracy  and  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies,  is  evident  from  the  circumstance ,  already  urged, 
that  nowhere  in  the  discourse  is  the  enemy  mentioned  as  known .  Twice  only  and  in  passages  critically 
suspicious,  are  the  northern  iron  (xv.  12)  and  the  north  country  as  the  place  of  exile  (xvi.  16)  men¬ 
tioned.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  traces  that  the  discourse  cannot  have  originated  long  before 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  or  the  discourse  preserved  in  ch.  xxv.  The  prophet ,  when  he  delivered 
this  discourse ,  must  have  been  a  long  time  in  office.  For  the  hatred  against  him  has  become,  as  much 
deeper  as  more  general  (xv.  lOaqq.):  he  is  mocked,  because  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  is  so  long 
delayed  (xvii.  15) :  he  moreover  complains  of  the  endless  duration  of  his  sufferings  (xv.  18),  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  represents  to  the  Lord  that  he  has  obtained  universal  recognition  as  a  prophet  of  Je¬ 
hovah  (xv.  16).  The  command  not  to  take  a  wife  (xvi.  2)  further  indicates  that  the  prophet,  who  at 
his  calling  was  only  a  ^£1  (i.  6,  7)  has  in  the  meantime  reached  a  mature  age.  The  words  11  this 
once"  also  (xvi.  21)  seem  to  indicate  that  the  great  catastrophe  was  very  near.  It  is  also  seen  that 
this  discourse  must  belong  to  the  same  period  as  ch.  xiii.  Comp,  the  introduction  to  the  fourth  dis¬ 
course. 

The  attempts  to  ascribe  different  parts  of  the  discourse  to  different  periods  (oomp.  Graf,  S.  208,  9)  are 
rendered  abortive  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  well-compacted  whole ,  as  will  be  sun  from  the  following  ta¬ 
ble  of  contents. 


FIRST  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  TWICE  REPEATED  INTERCESSION  OP  THE  PROPHET  CONCERNING  THE  DROUGHT,  AND  ITS  TWICE  RE¬ 
PEATED  REJECTION. 


XIV.  1— XV.  9. 

1.  The  first  petition,  xiv.  1-9. 

2.  The  first  refusal,  xiv.  10-18. 

3.  The  second  petition,  xiv.  1 9-22.  . 

4.  The  second  refusal,  xv.  1-4. 

6.  Further  portrayal  of  the  sad  fate  which  is  impending  over  the  thus  rejected  nation ,  xv.  5  9. 

SECOND  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  CON8EQUENCB8  OF  REFUSAL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PERSON  OP  THE  PROPHET  AND  INSTRUCTION 

CONCERNING  HIS  FURTHER  COURSE. 

XV.  10— XVI.  9. 

1.  Complaint  and  petition  of  the^prophet  on  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  with  respect  to  his 

own  person,  xv.  10-18. 

2.  Tranquil iaing  and  consolatory  answer  of  the  Lord ,  xv.  19-21. 

3.  Instructions  how  the  servant  of  the  Lord  should  conduct  himself  among  the  people  on  whom  the  Judg¬ 

ment  has  fallen,  xvi.  1-9. 

THIRD  MAIN  DIVISION. 

REASON  OF  THE  REJECTION  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

XVI.  10— XVII.  4. 

1.  Idolatry  is  the  cause  of  the  removed  into  exile,  xvi.  TO-16. 

2.  More  particular  description  of  the  removal  announced  in  xvi.  18,  xvi,  16-18. 

3.  Refutation  of  the  objection  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  had  committed  no  sin  by  their  idolatry,  xvi.  19  -21. 
1  Refutation  of  the  objection  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  generally  had  not  served  idols,  xvii.  1-4. 

10 
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CONCLUSION. 

XVII.  6-18. 

1.  Retrospective  glance  at  the  deep  roots  of  the  corruption ,  xvii.  6-18. 

2.  Petition  of  the  prophet  for  the  safety  of  his  person  and  the  honor  of  his  official  ministration*,  xm* 

14-18. 


FIRST  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THE  TWICB  REPEATED  INTERCESSION  OP  THE  PROPHET  CONCERNING  THE  DROUGHT,  AND  ITS  TWICE  U- 

P BATED  REJECTION.  (XIV.  1 — XV.  9.) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1 .  The  first  petition . 

XIV.  1-9. 

1  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  the  drought1 : 

2  Judah  mourns  and  her  gates  are  in  trouble, 

Covered  by  mourning*  even  to  the  earth ; 

And  the  cry  of  Jerusalem  goes  up. 

3  And  their  mighty  ones  have  sent  their  mean  ones*  for  water. 

They  came  to  the  cisterns,  found  no  water ; 

Returned  with  their  vessels  empty. 

Ashamed  and  confounded  are  they  and  cover  their  heads. 

4  On  account  of  the  ground,  which  is  dismayed,  because  there  was  no  rain  in  the  land, 
The  husbandmen  are  ashamed  and  cover  their  heads. 

5  For  the  hind  also  in  the  field  has  brought  forth 
And— forsaken,4  for  there  is  no  green  thing  there. 

6  And  the  wild  asses  stand  on  the  high  places, 

They  gasp  for  air  like  the  jackals. 

Their  eyes  have  failed,  for  there  is  no  herb  there. 

7  Though  our  sins  testify  against  us,  O  Jehovah, 

Act5  for  thine  own  name's  sake ; 

For  many  are  our  apostasies,  against  thee  have  we  sinned. 

8  O  thou  Hope  of  Israel,  his  deliverer  in  distress ; 

Why  wilt  thou  be  as  a  stranger  in  the  land, 

Or  as  a  traveller  who  pitches  (his  tent)  for  the  night? 

9  Why  wilt  thou  be  as  a  man  taken  by  surprise/ 

As  a  warrior  who  can  give  no  help? 

Yet  thou  art  in  our  midst,  O  Jehovah  1 
And  we  bear  thy  name ;  forsake  us  not  !T 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  1. — may  be  the  plural  of  j"P¥3  Jer.  xvii.  8,  which  undoubtedly  signifies  drought,  in  case  ^ 
ix.  10;  x.  1  is  to  bo  otherwise  rendered.  Comp.  from  The  plural  does  not  necessarily  implj 

things,  as  Graf  supposes.  In  Hebrew  all  things  which  hare  extension  In  time  or  space  (comp.  DOt^n,  ^ 

Naeqelsb.  Gr.,1  61.  2,  c)  may  be  In  the  plural.  The  word  means  a  drought,  which  extends  through  a  plurality  of 
(perhaps  also  or  points  of  space).  [IIitziq  :  The  plural  stands  here  ad  dcsignandam  diutumam  Continuationan  ticcti&d  L 
B.  Mien. — S.  R.  A.J 

*  Ver.  2.— '■b  nip  Const,  prsegnans.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Qr~,  { 112,  7. 

*  Ver.  3. — The  form  is  found  here  only,  and  xlviil.  4  in  the  Chethibh.  Elsewhere 

*  Ver.  5. — comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.t  \  C2,  2, a;  Exod.  YiiL  11;  Gen.  xii.  43;  Jer.  xxxii.  33,44. 

6  Ver.  7. — On  TWy  comp.  rems.  on  xviii.  23. 

6  Ver.  9.— □;  nj  air.  Ary.,  since  Schultxxs,  is  by  most  commentators  derived  from  the  Arabic  (dahama—to  fell  ®J*®* 
surprise).  , 

i  Ver.  9.— 1  jnj  H“7N  literally  ns  deponas ,  cUjicias  nos  (comp.  Num.  xix.  9).  Prom  this  are  developed  the  meaning  r+ 
Unquere  (Gen.  xlii.  33)  and  deserere. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  fearful  drought  prevails  in  the  land.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  whole  to  the  particulars,  from 


the  higher  to  the  lower,  the  prophet  shows  how 
the  whole  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourns 
2),  how  the  rulers  of  the  people  send  out  their 
subjects  in  vain  for  water  (ver.  3),  how  the  hus¬ 
bandmen  also  in  like  distress  stand  in  like  coo* 
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sternation.  Passing  to  the  beasts  he  describes 
how  the  terrible  thirst  conquers  even  the  mater¬ 
nal  feeling  of  the  hind  (ver.  6)  and  how  the  wild 
asses  seek  the  heights  in  order  to  obtain  some 
mitigation  at  least  from  stronger  ourrents  of  air 
(▼er.  6).  To  this  the  prophet  attaches  a  hearty 
prayer  that  the  Lord  will  not  have  regard  only 
to  the  acknowledged  sins  of  Israel,  but  for  the 
sake  of  His  own  glory  (ver.  7),  will  no  longer  act 
towards  His  people  as  a  stranger,  who  will  not 
help  (ver.  8),  or  as  one  who  has  become  power¬ 
less  and  cannot  help  (Ter.  9  a),  but  as  one  who  is 
near,  their  shield  and  Father,  and  who  accord¬ 
ingly  will  not  forsake  His  people  (ver.  9  b ). 

Ver.  1.  The  word  whioh  .  .  drought.  Con¬ 
traction  of  two  sentences  into  one,  the  predicate 
of  the  main  sentence  haring  been  attracted  by  the 
subordinate  sentence  and  become  its  predicate, 
so  that  the  subject  of  the  subordinate  sentence 
becomes  the  predicate.  Comp,  the  same  con¬ 
struction  xlvi.  1  ;  xlvii.  1;  xlix.  84. — Most  com¬ 
mentators  following  the  example  of  Jerome  un¬ 
derstand  this  of  a  future  drought,  which  they 
believe  to  be  intimated  in  2  Kings  xxy.  8.  The 
connection  is,  however,  opposed  to  deferring  the 
drought  to  the  future,  as  well  as  that  the  his¬ 
torical  accounts  contain  no  data  for  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  any  real  time. 

Vers.  2-4.  Judah  mourns  .  .  .  cover  their 
heads. — Oates  =  those  assembled  in  the  gates. 
Comp.  Isai.  iii.  26 ;  xiv.  81  ;  Ruth  iii.  11. — In 
dark,  mourning-attire  they  seat  themselves  on 
the  ground.  Isai.  iii.  26;  Jer.  viii.  21;  Ps. 
xxxv.  14. — The  cry  of  Jerusalem  goes  up, 
in  contrast  to  oovered  to  the  earth. — They  do 
not  send  their  private  servants,  but  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  general  interest,  mean,  common  peo¬ 
ple  generally. — nnn,  dismayed,  is  a  relative 
sentence  (comp.  Isai.  li.  1.  Nabgelsb.  0r.,  g  80, 
6,  1).  nn,  dismayed,  forms  a  climax  with 
#13  ashamed  (comp.  Fuerst,  H.  W.  B .  s.  v.) 
and  can  therefore  be  used  of  impersonal  objects 
like  the  latter.  Comp.  li.  47;  Isai.  xxiv.  28; 
Joel  i.  10. — The  husbandmen  are  ashamed, 
etc.  Comp.  Joel  i.  11. 

Vers.  5  and  6.  For  the  hind  also  ...  no 
herb  there.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  '3 
[with  Hitzio  and  Henderson. — S.  R.  A.]  in  the 


insecure  sense  of  Tea .  It  is  causal :  what  is  said 
of  the  distress  of  the  men  is  confirmed  by  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  beasts. — Forsaken.  The  hind  is  ce¬ 
lebrated  by  the  ancients  for  her  tender  maternal 
affection  (Bochabt,  ffieroz ,  P.  I.,  L.  III.,  Cap. 
17^  to  which  may  be  added,  that  she  is  said  to 
bring  forth  with  difficulty  (comp.  Ps.  xxix.  9 ; 
Job  xxxix.  1). — Like  the  jaokals.  Hitzio  and 
Graf  suppose  that  jackals  cannot  be  meant  here, 
but  that  O'lJl  must  stand  for  j'in  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxix.  8 ;  xxxii.  2)  =  sea  monsters.  But  I  do 
not  see  why  the  open,  panting  wolf-jaws  (the 
I  jackal  like  the  wolf  belongs  to  the  canine  spe- 
|  oies)  should  not  serve  for  a  comparison  in  a  case 
like  the  present.  Comp.  ii.  24. — Their  eyes 
have  failed.  Comp.  Job  xi.  20;  Lam.  ii.  11. 
[Henderson: — The  wild  asses  betake  themselves 
to  the  heights  in  order  to  discover  some  supply. 
They  are  very  sharp-sighted,  and  travellers  in 
the  desert  often  avail  themselves  of  their  nppear- 
anoe,  knowing  that  there  must  be  herbage  and 
water  in  the  vicinity. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  7-9.  Though  our  sins  .  .  forsake  us 
not!  —  Act  for  Thy  name's  sake  (comp.  ver. 
21)  t.  «.,  though  we  cannot  ask  that  thou 
shouldest  interpose  actively  for  our  sake,  yet 
do  it  in  behalf  of  Thine  own  glory,  which  is 
pledged  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  election,  part¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  Thy  renown  among  other 
nations.  Comp.  Num.  xiv.  18-16 ;  Deut.  v.  28, 
29;  Ezek.  xx.  14;  Ps.  cix.  21. — Pitches  (his 
tent).  Hitzio  supposes,  that  the  traveller 
does  not  trouble  himself  with  a  tent.  But  tra¬ 
veller  (H^fe)  is  collective,  (comp,  nmk,  the 
caravans).  These  certainly  take  tents  with  them. 
I  do  not  think  therefore  that  HCM  is  =  to  de- 

TT 

viate  from  the  way,  to  turn  in  (for  the  night). 
In  this  sense  110  is  elsewhere  always  used. 
(Gen.  xix.  2;  Judges  iv.  18;  xv.  19,  etc.)  I  sup¬ 
ply  with  the  elder  commentators  his  tent 

(comp.  Gen.  xii.  8). — Yet  thou  art  in  our 
midst  (comp.  x.  21)  i.  «.,  thou  art  constantly  and 
permanently  with  us  (antithetic  to  ver.  8). — 
We  bear  thy  name,  we  are  called  the  people 
of  Jehovah.  Comp.  Exod.  v.  8 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  10, 
coll.  Jer.  vii.  10. 


A  The  Firet  RefiuaL 
XIV.  io-ia 

10  Thus  saith  Jehovah  to  this  people: 

They  loved  so  to  wander,  their  feet  they  restrained  not ; 

Jehovah  moreover  hath  no  pleasure  in  them ; 

Now  he  will  remember  their  guilt  and  visit  their  sin. 

11  Then  said  Jehovah  unto  me: 

Pray  not  on  behalf  of  this  people  for  good. 

12  Though  they  fast,  I  hearken  not  to  their  cry, 

And  though  they  offer  holocausts  and  oblations,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them: 
£ut  by  the  sword,  by  hunger  and  pestilence  I  consume  them 
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13  And  I  said : 

Ah,  Lord  Jehovah  I  Behold  the  prophets  say  to  them, 

“  Ye  will  not  see  the  sword,  and  famine  will  not  come  to  you, 

For  I  will  give  you  assured  peace  in  this  place.1’ 

14  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me : 

The  prophets  prophesy  falsehood  in  my  name, 

I  have  not  sent  them  nor  commissioned  them, 

Nor  have  I  spoken  to  them ; 

False  vision  and  divination  and  nothingness 
And  the  deceit1  of  their  heart  they  prophesy  to  you. 

15  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  the  prophets, 

Who  prophesy  in  my  name  though  I  have  not  sent  them, 

And  who  say,  There  shall  be  no  sword  or  famine  in  this  land: 

By  the  sword  and  by  famine  shall  these  prophets  perish. 

16  And  the  people  to  whom  they  prophesy 
Shall  lie  cast  out  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem, 

By  reason  of  the  famine  and  the  sword  * 

And  will  have  none  to  bury  them, 

Them,  their  wives,  their  sons  and  their  daughters : 

And  I  pour  out  over  them  their  wickedness. 

17  And  thou  shalt  say  to  them  this  word : 

Mine  eyes  shall  flow  with  tears  day  and  night  and  cease  not, 

For  the  virgin  daughter  of  my  people2  is  stricken  with  a  grievous  stroke, 
With  a  wound  very  incurable. 

18  If  I  go  forth  into  the  field,  behold  I  the  slain  with  the  sword, 

If  I  return  to  the  city,  behold  I  the  tortures*  of  famine  1 

For  even  prophet  and  priest  go  into  the  country  and  know  nothing. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  14.— The  forma  and  IWIJI  here  only,  everywhere  else  IVO*V%  V*7K- 

*  Ver.  17.-*y  0  n^irD.' 1  Comp.  Naioklsb.  Or.,  {04,4;  Isa.  xxxril.  22. 

*  Ver.  18. — 'loSnn»  ■offerings,  torments.  Comp.  xrl.  4 ;  Dent.  xxlx.  21 ;  Pa.  ciii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Lord  answers  the  prophet's  petition,  that 
in  the  description  of  the  thirst-stricken  beasts 
he  only  describes  the  conduct  of  the  idolatrous 
people  and  has  thus  himself  shown  the  reason 
why  the  Lord  must  punish  them  (ver.  10). 
Therefore  he  (the  prophet)  may  cease  nis  inter¬ 
cession  (Ter.  11),  and  the  people  their  ceremo¬ 
nies,  for  their  destruction  by  famine,  sword  and 
pestilence  is  determined  upon  (ver.  12).  There¬ 
upon  the  prophet  ventures  to  interpose  in  behalf 
of  the  people  from  another  side.  He  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  prophets  have  sus¬ 
tained  the  people  in  their  errors  by  false  pro¬ 
mises  (ver.  13).  Upon  this  the  Lord  declares 
them  to  be  false  prophets  (ver.  14),  and  pro¬ 
nounces  their  destruction  (ver.  16).  Moreover 
the  same  destruction  is  impending  over  the  people 
who  believe  in  them  (ver.  16),  from  which  it  is 
seen  that  the  prophet  has  accomplished  nothing 
by  his  intervention.  The  wound  is  incurable 
(ver.  17) ;  everywhere  in  the  country,  as  he 
wanders  hither  and  thither,  the  prophet  meets 
with  death  in  its  most  terrible  forms.  He  learns 
that  neither  prophet  nor  priest  is  any  longer  in 
a  condition  to  propitiate  the  Lord,  or  avert  the 
tal&mity  from  the  people  (ver.  18). 

Ver.  10.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  . .  .  their 


sin.  .  The  commentators  mistake  the  connection 
of  this  verse  with  the  preceding,  when  they 
overlook,  that  in  |J,  thus,  the  Lord  refers  to  the 
description  of  the  animals  tormented  with  thirst 
(vers.  6  and  6),  and  finds  in  it  a  description  of 
the  passionate,  ungovernable  lust  of  the  people 
for  idolatry,  the  true,  final  cause  of  the  ruin 
now  come  upon  Israel.  As  the  hind,  impelled 
by  her  desire  for  refreshment,  abandons  her 
newly  born  young  in  order  to  seek  for  food,  so 
Israel  forsakes  the  Lord  in  order  to  satisfy  his 
lust  for  idolatry.  As  the  wild-ass  rons  to  the 
high  places,  in  order  there,  with  wide-open  jaws, 
to  drink  in  at  least  a  cooler  breath  of  air,  so 
Israel  pants  for  idols.  We  are  justified  in  this  in¬ 
terpretation  the  rather  as  the  prophet  has  previ¬ 
ously  used  essentially  the  same  emblems  of  idola¬ 
try.  In  ii.  24  he  compared  idolatrous  Israel  with 
the  wild-ass,  who  ( there  indeed  in  the  heat  of  sein- 
al  impulse)  gasps  for  breath  (oomp.  xiv.6). 
dering  (j?U)  is  there  also  censured  in  the  people, 
as  a  symptom  of  their  lust  for  idols,  as  in  those 
who  cannot  restrain  the  foot  (comp.  ii.  23).  In 
ver.  10  a,  then  there  is  a  statement  of  the  rea¬ 
son,  why  He  is  compelled  to  refuse,  as  He  dots 
in  ver.  10  6,  the  petition  of  the  prophet  (ver.  T 
sqq.).  This  second  half  of  the  verse  is  mors* 
over  taken  verbatim  from  Hos.  viii.  13;  ix.  9. 

Vers.  11  and  12.  Then  said  Jehovah  -  * 
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I  consume  them.  To  this  denial  the  Lord 
adds  by  way  of  climax  as  before  (vii.  16)  a  pro¬ 
hibition  of  further  intercession,  at  the  same 
time  announcing  that  the  people  also  will  accom¬ 
plish  nothing  by  the  ceremonies  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  which  train  of  thought  we  found  also  in 
xi.  14  sqq. — For  good.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii. 
11 ;  xxx.  9;  Jer.  xxi.  10;  xxiv.  6,  6. 

Vers.  13-16.  And  I  said  .  .  .  pour  oat  over 
them  their  wickedness.— Assured  peace 

lit.,  peace  of  truth].  Comp,  right  seed,  ii. 

1.  So  here  genuine,  lasting,  secure  prosperity. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxix.  8 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  6.  In  general 
comp.  vi.  14;  iv.  10. — Divination  (DDp.)  is 
used  here  in  a  bad  sense,  as  almost  always, 
comp.  Numb,  xxiii.  23;  1  Sam.  xv.  23;  Ezek. 
xiii.  6,  23,  etc . — With  the  description,  oast  oat 
in  the  streets,  comp.  viii.  2  ;  xvi.  4  ;  xxv.  33. 
—I  will  poor  oat,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  19;  Hos. 
ix.  15. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  And  thoa  shalt  say  to 
them .  .  .  know  nothing.  The  formula  in 
ver.  17  never  introduces  greater  sections.  It 
occurs  verbatim  as  here  only  in  xiii.  12.  Here 
certainly  at  the  beginning  of  a  strophe.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tenor  of  the  words  to 
prevent  their  being  used  wherever  a  definite 
single  word  is  to  be  marked.  Comp,  xxviii.  7.— 


Let  mine  eyes,  etc .  As  before  (viii.  23 ;  xiii. 
17),  the  prophet  here  expresses  the  thought  that 
nothing  but  weeping  is  left  for  him. — Stroke, 
etc.  Comp.  x.  19;  xxx.  12. — For  even  pro¬ 
phet,  etc.  The  prophet  evidently  wishes  to  say, 
that  he  has  looked  about  everywhere,  both  in 
the  country  and  the  city,  but  has  found  only 
symptoms  of  irretrievable  destruction.  This 
moreover  was  not  only  his  conclusion,  for  all 
the  priests  and  prophets  who,  like  him,  had 
gone  into  the  country,  had  also  learned  that 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done,  so  that  it 

must  be  said  of  them :  1JJT  nS,  *.  e.  non  eapiunt 
(comp.  Ps.  lxxiii.  22 ;  Job  xxxiv.  2),  they  know 
nothing. — ^HO  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  10, 
21;  xiii.  31.  as  a  finite  verb,  is  contrasted  in 
these  passages  with  the  Accusative  and  signifies 
at  any  rate  not  simply  to  go  directly  out,  but 
(after  the  manner  of  business-people)  to  go  hither 
and  thither  ( commeare ,  ejnropeveo&ai).  Here  then 
at  any  rate  we  must  suppose  a  journeying  di¬ 
rected  to  several  points.  The  is  explained 
by  Jerusalem’s  being  considered  as  the  central 
point  from  which  they  went  now  this  way  now 
that  way.  The  omission  of  the  article  before 
JHK  is  not  uncommon  (comp,  on  iiL  2.) 


8.  The  Second  Petition. 

XIV.  19-22. 

19  Hast  thou  utterly  rejected  Judah,  or  has  thy  soul  disgust  at  Zion? 
Why  then  hast  thou  smitten  us  and  there  is  no  cure  for  us? 

We  hoped  for  peace  but  there  came  nothing  good ; — 

For  a  time  of  healing,  and  behold  terror! 

20  We  acknowledge,  O  Jehovah,  our  wickedness, 

The  guilt  of  our  fathers,  that  we  have  sinned  against  thee. 

21  Reject  us  not  for  thy  name’s  sake ; 

Disgrace  not  the  throne  of  thy  glory ; 

Hold  in  remembrance,  break  not  thy  covenant  with  us. 

22  Are  there  then  among  the  vain  deities  of  the  heathen  rain-dispensers  ? 
Or  will  the  heaven  [itself]  give  rain  ? 

Art  not  thou  He,  Jehovah,  our  God  ? 

And  our  hope  because  thou  hast  made  all  these  things? 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  is  not  easily  turned  from  his  in¬ 
tercession.  He  here  begins  again  the  second 
time.  He  a*ks  the  Lord  why  He  has  rejected 
Judah  and  Zion  (ver.  19).  He  then  adduces 
three  reasons  why  this  cannot  be.  1.  Israel  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  sins  (ver.  20);  2.  Jehovah  must 
help  for  His  own  glory  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
covenant  (ver.  21) ;  3.  There  is  no  other  dispen¬ 
ser  of  rain  and  of  blessing  than  He  (ver.  22). 

Ver.  19.  Haat  thoa  atterly  .  .  .  terror. 
1  Hip  repetition  from  viii.  15. 


Vers.  20,  22.  We  acknowledge  .  .  .  made 
all  these  things.  As  in  ver.  7,  so  also  here 
(ver.  20),  the  prophet  supports  his  petition  on 
the  confession  of  sin.  Therefore  he  likewise 
adds,  as  in  ver.  7,  an  appeal  to  the  Lord’s  own 
honor.  Hence  he  further  strengthens  his  ap¬ 
peal  by  urging  (a)  that  Zion’s  destruction  would 
disgrace  the  throne  of  the  Lord  Himself,  in  so 
far  as  Zion  in  part  is  the  throne  of  the  Lord, 
and  in  part  conceals  Him  in  its  midst  (comp,  on 
xvii.  12) ;  ( b )  he  reminds  the  Lord  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  made  with  Israel,  which  is  to  be  kept,  not 
to  be  broken.  Comp.  xi.  1  sqq. ;  Lev.  xxvi.  11, 
12,  which  passage  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
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prophet’s  mind. — From  ver.  22  we  perceive  j  has  made  all  things.  Comp.  Job  v.  10;  xxxTiii. 
plainly  the  connection  with  the  first  petition,  25.  26. — For  thou  hast  made  is  the  basis  of 
ver.  1  sqq. — Art  not  thou  He?  Kin  is  never  j  Thou  art  he  ; — our  God,  etc.,  is  therefore  t 
a  simple  copula,  not  even  in  Eccles.  (comp.  i.  17  parenthesis.  Comp.  Naegklsb.  Or.  \  8b,  3.— 
with  ii.  IS).  Here  it  is  demonstrative,  «.  e.  re-  '  [Henderson:  44  From  the  commencement  of  ver. 
ferring  to  the  previously  mentioned  idea  of  j  19  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  people  are  in- 
rain-dispenser.  Thou  alone  art  He,  who  art  at  j  troduced  as  doing  what  the  prophet  was  forbid- 
the  same  time  our  God  and  the  object  of  our  |  den  to  do  on  their  behalf.”— S.  B.  A.] 
hope.  God  alone  is  the  rain-dispenser,  for  He  i 


CHAPTER  XV. 

4.  The  Second  Refusal. 
XV.  1-4. 


1  And  Jehovah  said  unto  me : 

If  Moses  and  8amuel  stood  before  me, 

Yet  my  soul  is  not  inclined  towards  this  people  : 

Away  with  them  from  my  presence !  Out  with  them  ! 

2  And  if  they  say  to  thee :  Out  whither  shall  we  go  ? — 

Then  say  to  them  :  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

He  who  is  for  death  to  death,  he  for  the  sword  to  the  sword, 

And  he  who  is  for  famine  to  famine,  and  he  for  captivity  to  captivity. 

3  And  I  appoint  over  them  four  kinds,  saith  Jehovah  : 

The  sword  to  kill  and  the  dogs  to  tear, 

The  birds  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  to  devour  and  to  destroy. 

4  And  I  make  them  a  horror1  to  all  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 

On  account  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah, 

And  on  account  of  what  he  did  at  Jerusalem. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ter.  4. — Here  and  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  46  Dipt  is  fonnd  without  marginal  reading,  but  in  Isa.  xxviil.  19  the  older  form 

In  the  other  places  (besides  those  quoted  in  Jeremiah  also2  Chron.  xxlx.  8),  where  Ew.ild  (comp,  f  53,  b)  would  read  Hpl 
(scarecrow,  sport  [of  chance  j)  there  is  always  the  Keri  Except  in  Isa.  xxviii.  19,  the  word  occurs  only  as  the  desig¬ 

nation  of  the  Urminut  in  quern  after  JHJ  or  before  iTH-  The  root  JW  ha®  both  in  the  Hebrew  (it  occurs  in  the  Old  Test 

only  in  Eccl.  xii.  3;  Esth.  t.  9;  Hah.  ii.  7)  and  in  the  dialects  (comp.  Dan.  v.  19;  vi.  27)  the  meaning  of  violent  motion, 
commotion.  Hence  flJ-’W  is  commotion,  quaking,  horror. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  second  petition  is  refused  with  a  decisive¬ 
ness  which  allows  of  no  repetition  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  rejected  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
fver.  1),  but  not  to  a  definite  place,  for  they  are 
aelivered  up  to  destruction  in  the  most  various 
forms  (ver.  2),  and  to  destroyers  of  the  most 
terrible  kinds  (ver.  3),  so  that  their  destruction 
will  excite  the  norror  of  all  nations;  but  all  this 
will  correspond  to  the  seed  of  abomination  which 
Manasseh,  the  son  of  Hezekiah,  scattered  in 
Judah  (ver.  4). 

Ver.  1.  And  Jehovah  said  .  .  .  oat  with 
them!  Moses  is  nu  intercessor,  Exod.  xvii.  11 
sqq.;  xxxii.  11  sqq.;  Numb.  xiv.  13;  Ps.  cvi. 
23.— Samuel  in  1  Sam.  vii.  8;  viii.  6;  xii.  16-23; 
xv.  11 ;  Ps.  xeix.  6;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  16.  Comp.  Her- 
eoq,  ReaUEnc.  XIII.  S.  898.— Noah,  Daniel  and 


Job  are  mentioned  in  a  similar  manner  in  Ezek. 
xiv.  14;  and  in  later  times  Jeremiah  himself  in 
2  Maco.  xv.  14. — The  object  of  away,  according 
to  the  preceding  context,  and  to  whither  shall 
we  go  ?  ver.  2,  can  be  no  other  than  the  people. 

Vers.  2  and  3.  And  if  they  say  ...  to  de¬ 
stroy.  The  question,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 
presupposes  the  thought  of  a  mere  banishment. 
It  is  declared  in  what  follows  that  far  worse  than 
this  is  meant. —  He  who  is  for  death.  A  fear¬ 
ful  destructive  blow  is  to  follow,  which  causes 
the  people  to  he  scattered  and  drives  individuals, 
without  selection  or  respect  of  persons,  into  the 
hands  of  the  agents  of  death. — Death,  with 
sword,  famine  and  captivity,  is  evidently  the  re¬ 
latively  spontaneous  death  by  disease  or  pesti¬ 
lence  p31),  wherefore  the  latter  word  is  also 
used  with  the  other  in  xiv.  12;  Ezek.  xiv.  21; 
xxxiii.  27  ;  comp.  Jer.  xliii.  11. — Ver.  3  fortifies 
this  judgment  of  destruction,  by  declaring  it  in 
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i  certain  measure  permanent.  For  and  I  ap¬ 
point  declares  that  Israel  is  to  be  placed  as  it 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  these  four  de¬ 
structive  forces,  as  also  in  Ezek.  xiv.  21  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  said  that  the  Lord  will  send  His  “four 
sore  judgments — the  sword  and  the  famine  and 
the  noisome  beast  and  the  pestilence/’  upon 
Jerusalem. — Kinds,  mnUBto.  Comp.  the 
four  generations,  Prov.  xxx.  11  eqq.  Since  the 
four  instruments  here  mentioned  correspond  to 
the  four  kinds  of  destruction  mentioned  in  ver. 
2,  it  is  evident  that  ver.  3  bears  to  ver.  2  not  a 
logical  but  rhetorical  relation.  The  sword  more-  j 
over  represents  the  judgment  on  the  living,  the  | 


three  others  the  judgment  on  the  dead.  Comp, 
xiv.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  26. 

Ver.  4.  And  I  make  them  ...  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  Repetition  of  the  first  half  of  the  verse 
xxiv.  9;  xxix.  18;  xxxiv.  17.  The  expression 
is  taken  from  Deut.  xxviii.  25.  Concerning  Ma- 
nasseh  comp.  2  Kings  xxi.  1-17;  xxiii.26;  xxiv. 
3.  The  biblical  accounts  dismiss  the  long  reign 
of  this  king  with  remarkable  brevity.  We  ob¬ 
tain  the  impression  that  this  is  the  effect  of  a 
certain  reluctance  to  recall  this  name,  which  re¬ 
presents  the  darkest  portion  of  the  history  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  an  epoch  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
concentration  and  end  of  all  ungodliness. 


6.  Further  description  of  the  sad  fate  impending  over  the  rejected  nation. 

XV.  6-9. 

5  For  who  will  have  pity  on  thee,  O  Jerusalem  ? 

Or  who  will  have  sympathy  for  thee? 

Or  who  will  turn  aside  to  wish  thee  well  ? 

6  Thou  hast  rejected  me,  saith  Jehovah,  [and]  wentest  backwards.1 
Then  I  stretched  out  my  hand  against  thee  and  destroyed  thee : 

I  was  weary  of  repenting. 

7  And  I  winnowed  them  out  with  a  fan 
At  the  gates  of  the  land ; 

I  orphaned,  I  destroyed  my  people, — 

For  they  had  not  turned  them  from  their  ways. 

8  Their  widows  are  become  to  me  more  than  the  sand  of  the  sea. 

I  brought  them  over  the  mother  of  the  chosen2  the  spoiler  at  noon-day ; 

I  caused  to  fall  on  her  sudden  anguish*  and  terror. 

9  She  who  bore  seven  is  exhausted ; 

She  breathed  out  her  soul  [expired] ; 

Her  sun  went  down  while  it  was  yet  day ; 

She  was  ashamed  and  confounded  [put  to  shame] ; 

But  the  residue  I  will  give  to  the  sword, 

Before  their  enemies,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  6. — obn  The  imperfect  is  frequently  used  to  designate  a  fact  often  repeated  in  the  past  Comp.  Nai*- 

szlsb.  Gr .,  }  87,  f. 

*  Ver.  8. — [A.  V.  M I  have  brought  upon  them  against  the  mother  of  the  young  men  a  spoiler  at  noon-day  Bootheoyd: 
u  against  their  mother  city,  a  chosen  one  that  spoileth,”  etc.  Hexdersoh  : — “  The  words  *^n3  DX”1?  L*  (ver.  8)  have  been 

T  •/** 

very  differently  construed.  Nor  is  the  difficulty  which  they  present  by  any  means  easy  of  solution,  however  simple  the 

words  may  be  in  themselves.  LXX.  eVt  nrjrip*  vtavLcKovs.  Some  compare  the  phrase  0*33  bj?  DX  the  mother  with  her 

•  T  - 

children  [Syr.,  Arab.,  C.  B.  Mich.,  Ewald,  etc. — S.  R.  A.]  but  the  position  of  the  preposition  before  and  not  after  DX  sender « 
such  construction  untenable.  Others  take  *Hn3  DX  to  be  in  the  construct  state :  the  mother  of  the  young  man  [Chald., 

T 

Kwcht,  J.  D.  Mich.,  IIitzio,  etc. — S.  R.  A.]  or  regarding  the  nouns  as  collectives :  the  mothers  of  the  young  mm  [De  Wette, 
Mtrmza,  RofUEiotUELLEm,  etc.— S  R.  A.]  but  neither  of  these  affords  a  suitable  sense.  Jarchi,  Capellus,  Cast\lio,  De  Died,  Doe- 
DSELEur,  Eichhorv,  Dahlxr,  consider  DX  mother,  to  mean  the  metropolis,  as  2  Sam.  xx.  19,  and  PI3X  2  Sam.  viii.  1.  The  word 

is  thus  used  on  Phoenician  coins.  Comp,  the  Arab.  the  Greek  ftijrqp;  Callin.  Fragm.,  112 ;  and  the  Latin  mater,  Flor. 

HI.  7, 18 ;  Ammian,  xvii.  13 ;  Gesivtus,  in  me.  The  objection  of  Schthjrrer,  that  It  wants  the  article,  is  of  little  force,  as  the 
prophets  sometimes  omit  it  for  the  sake  of  condensation.  See  Isai.  xxi.  12,  and  Nordheixer's  Gr.,  II.  p.  13,  note.  This,  on 
the  whole,  as  the  text  now  stands,  is  the  preferable  Interpretation.”— 8.  R.  A.l 

*  Ver.  8  — D'nnV3  has  the  meaning  of  unusual,  unexpected.  Comp.  vl.  4;  Am.  viii.  9. — radically  re¬ 
lated  to  "I’f  —  coarctatio,  angor. 
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EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  definite  refusal  in  vers.  1-4,  the  pro¬ 
phet  can  declare  only  that  there  is  no  further 
prospect  of  pity  or  succor  for  Jerusalem  (ver.  5). 
The  people  having  rejected  the  Lord,  He  rejects 
them,  and  will  not  as  before  retract  this  deter¬ 
mination  (ver.  6).  Winnowed  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  Israel  is  bereaved  of  his  men  and  sons  (vers. 
7-9  a) ;  and  the  enemy  will  come  with  the  sword 
after  the  fugitive  remnant  (ver.  9  6). 

Ver.  5.  For  who  will  take  pity  ...  to 
wish  thee  weU.  From  vers.  1-4  it  follows  with 
absolute  certainty  that  Jehovah  will  no  longer 
help,  and  that  therefore  Israel  is  inevitably  lost. 
'3,  For,  implies  a  reference  to  this  thought.  No 
longer  any  escape !  If  the  Lord  will  not,  who 
else  will  have  pity  on  the  people  ?  (Isai.  li.  19  ; 
Nah.  iii.  7).  Who  indeed  will  even  ask  how  they 

are?  (DlStf1?  *7Mtf  properly  =  to  ask  after  one’s 
good  health,  to  greet,  Gen.  xliii.  27  ;  Exod.  xviii. 
7;  Judges  xviii.  15,  etc.)  The  thought  seems 
to  be  thus  implied,  that  still  less  will  any  one  do 
aught  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  any  longer 
intercede  for  them  as  the  prophet  has  done  (xiv. 
7  sqq. ;  19  sqq.  V  — Turn  aaide.  11D  is  here,  as 
frequently,  to  deviate  from  the  direct,  proposed 
way,  in  order  to  turn  to  some  other  object,  with 
which,  as  here,  the  idea  of  taking  trouble  may  be 
connected.  Ruth  iv.  1 ;  1  Ki.  xx.  39 ;  Exod.  iii.  3. 

Ver.  6.  Thou  haat  rejected  me  ...  of  re¬ 
penting.  The  reason  for  the  declaration  in  ver. 

5,  that  Israel  is  irretrievably  lost,  is  stated  in  ver. 

6,  and  more  particularly  in  ver.  7  sqq.  The  rea¬ 
son  first  given,  in  ver.  6  a,  is  objective,  it  being  de¬ 
clared  what  Israel  has  done  to  draw  upon  himself 
sucha  punishment.  The  words  then  I  stretched 
to  repenting  express  the  subjective  reason,  i.  e., 
they  declare  what  facts  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
(i.  e.,  of  God)  are  presented  as  causse  efficients  of  de¬ 
struction.  The  prseterite  DM1,  etc.,  is  not  strange ; 
as  the  apostasy  is  an  already  accomplished  fact, 
so  also  is  the  hostile  position  which  God  assumes 
towards  it.  The  “  stretched-out  arm,”  which  is 
so  often  mentioned  as  Israel’s  saving  arm  (Deut. 
iv.  34;  v.  15;  xxvi.  8,  etc.),  signifies  the  hostile 
position  of  God  towards  the  enemies  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Elsewhere  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand 
frequently  designates  the  declaration  of  war,  or 
the  command  to  use  force;  1  Ki.  xiii.  4;  Jobxv. 
25;  Isai.  v.  25;  ix.  11;  x.  4;  Jer.  vi.  12;  li.  25; 
Ezek.  vi.  14;  xiv.  9,  13,  etc. — Perhaps  also  the 
assonance  of  DM1  to  FlM  is  intended. — Destroyed 
thee  is  a  summary  intimation  of  the  import  of 
the  gesture  I  was  weary,  etc.,  a  more  particu¬ 
lar  definition,  in  so  far  as  it  declares  that  the  de¬ 
struction  will  no  longer  be  deferred  as  hereto¬ 
fore  by  a  gracious  “repenting.”  Comp.  iv.  28; 
vi.  11 ;  Isai.  i.  14 


I  Vers.  7*9.  And  I  winnowed  them  . .  be¬ 
fore  their  enemies.  I  do  not  think  with  Graf 
that  pMH  is  to  denote  the  uttermost  lands 

of  the  earth.  How  then  could  3  be  used?  The 
preposition  retains  its  proper  meaning,  if  as  in 
Nah.  iii.  13  we  understand  the  exits  of  the  land. 
The  Lord  winnows  so  powerfully  that  as  the  chaff 
flies  out  over  the  threshing-floor,  so  Israel  flies 
out  through  the  exits  of  the  land  to  a  distance. — 
Had  not  turned,  etc.,  is  a  causal  sentence. —In 
vers.  8  and  9  the  prophet  uses  similar  colors  to 
those  in  xiv.  16,  17.  Comp.  xi.  22;  xviii  21. — 
The  words  11H3  DM,  variously  interpreted  by  the 
commentators,  are  most  easily  explained  by  the 
antithesis  to  the  subsequently  mentioned  JllV 
nptpn.  Even  the  strongest  women,  both  those 
who  have  borne  distinguished  warriors,  and 
those  who  have  had  numerous  sons,  shall  perish. 
Without  insisting  on  the  singular  in  lini  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  includes  the  idea  of  quality,  as  71J?3tf 
does  of  quantity.  (Comp.  1  Sara.  ii.  6).— [Hks- 
derson: — “By  the  ‘young  spoiler*  [text ‘de¬ 
stroyer’]  is  meant  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  who, 
when  his  father  was  old  and  infirm,  had  part  of 
the  Chaldean  army  committed  to  him,  and  after 
defeating  Pharaoh  Necho  at  Carchemish  marched 
forward  against  Jerusalem  and  captured  it.  The 
attack  being  made  at  noon  indicates  the  unczpect- 
ednen  by  which  it  was  characterized,  that  being 
the  time  of  day  when,  owing  to  intense  heat,  mi¬ 
litary  operations  are  carried  on  with  less  vigor.” 
— Hitzio:  “The  description  in  ver.  8  points  to  a 
lost  battle  ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  all  the  single 
features  of  the  picture  in  vers.  7-9  may  be  brought 
into  one  point  of  view,  so  as  to  present  one  event. 
The  author  then  refers  to  the  battle  of  Megiddo, 
the  more  probably  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29)  as  the  figure 
of  the  sun  setting  in  bright  daylight  mighttbeu 
be  founded  on  the  eclipse  which  took  place  i& 
that  valley  30th  Sept.,  A.  D.  610.  ( Vid.  Thekici 
on  2  Ki.)” — S.  R.  A.]— Breathed,  etc.,  nnfll 
From  Job  xxxi.  89  the  meaning  of  the  word  a- 
gpirare  seems  plain.  The  rendering  “  to  sigh  ” 
is  too  feeble  in  this  connection. — Her  sun,  the 
sun  of  her  life,  and  the  happiness  fcomp.  MaL 
iii.  20  ;  Ps.  lxxxiv.  12)  which  she  haa  in  her  sons 
is  gotae  down.  71M3  as  in  Gen.  xv.  17;  2  Sam. 
ii.  24;  Mic.  iii.  6.  V1  YJD,  comp,  the  previous 
“at  noon-day.” — And  confounded.  >171013. 
The  reference  to  the  mother  is  to  be  preferred ; 
for  the  sun  itself  does  not  suffer  shame,  but  those 
who  by  the  setting  of  the  sun  are  reduced  from  the 
condition  of  an  honored  mother  to  the  wretched 
state  of  a  bereaved  and  childless  one.  In  Isai. 
xxiv.  23  it  is  the  sun  and  moon  themselves  which 
must  pale  before  a  more  brilliant  star. — Deliver 
to  the  sword.  Comp.  Mio.  vi.  14. 
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SECOND  MAIN  DIVISION. 

THX  COS  SEQUENCES  OF  THE  REFUSAL  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  PERSON  OF  THE  PROPHET  AND  INSTRUO* 
TIONS  CONCERNING  HIS  FURTHER  COURSE  (XV.  10 — XVI.  9). 

1.  Complaint  and  petition  of  the  prophet  on  account  of  the  consequences  of  the  refusal  with  respect  to 

'  his  person . 

XV.  10-18. 

10  Wo  unto  me,  my  mother,  that  thou  hast  borne  me, 

A  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  land : 

I  have  not  borrowed  nor  lent,  yet  all  curse  me.1 

11  Jehovah  said :  Verily,  I  distress  thee*  for  thy  good, 

Verily  the  enemy  shall  approach  thee  imploringly* 

In  the  time  of  calamity  and  in  the  time  of  distress. 

12  Will  then  iron  break  iron  from  the  north  and  brass? 

13  Thy  substance  and  thy  treasures  will  I  give  up  for  spoil,  not  for  hire,4 
But  on  account  of  all  thy  sins  and  in  all  thv  borders. 

14  And  I  take  thee*  with  thine  enemies  into  a  land  that  thou  knowest  not, 

For  a  fire6  is  kindled  in  my  nostrils  which  shall  burn  over  you.6 

15  Thou  knowest  it,  O  Jehovah,  remember  me, 

And  visit  me,  and  avenge  me  of  my  persecutors ; 

Sweep  me  not  away  by7  thy  long  suffering; 

Know  that  for  thy  sake  I  have  suffered  reproach. 

16  Thy  words  were  offered  and  I  devoured  them, 

And  thy  words8  were  to  me  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  my  heart. 

For  I  bear  thy  name,  O  Jehovah,  God  of  Zebaoth. 

17  I  sat  not  in.  the  assembly  of  the  joyful,  nor  was  merry. 

Before  thy*  hand  I  sat  solitary,  for  thou  hast  filled  me  with  indignation. 

18  Why  then  has  my  pain  become  perpetual,9 
And  my  wound  helpless,10  that  will  not  heal  ? 

Art  thou  then  become  to  me  as  a  deceitful  brook,11 
As  precarious  water  ? 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.10.— 'JlbSpTD  71*73-  This  wholly  abnormal  form  (comp.  Olsb.,  $  206  b)  which  as  forma  mixta  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  explained,  ie  evidently  due,  aa  J.  D.  Micbaeus,  Hitiio,  Graf,  Meier  have  recognized,  to  a  wrong  division.  It  should 
w*d  'pV7p  DnS?.  The  attraction  of  the  D  to  the  following  word  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  ci re n instance  that 
the  form  ending  with  it  is  not  found  elsewhere  (similar  formation  02^  Deut.  i.  22.  Comp.  DnniK  Ezek.  xxili.  45,  47; 
DTIHK  Gen.  xxxiL  1 ;  xix.  8).  The  1st  Pars.  0*1^3  however  is  found  in  2  Sam.  xxiil.  6. 

'  *  Ver.  11.— JJjVntf  Vh  DK.  The  Chethibh  may  be  read  JpYll#  (who  attack  thee,  anomalous  inf.  Kal.  from  11#, 
•s  Hrnao),  ?JJlil#  ( sohendo  fo,  Rosexmueller),  JJjlll#  (tniftwm  tuum,  Gxsz.v.),  JJjlll#  solutio  tua  sc*,  erit,  Winer), 
^Hll#  (in  different  meanings :  confrmabo  te  or  exhUaraJbo  te,  J.  D.  Micbaeus  ;  firmabo  tc,  Maurer,  Ewald;  I  do  thee  In¬ 
jury,  I  oppress  thee,  Grsxn.,  Thesaur .,  Meier).  The  Keri  is  TJV1#  Piel  from  711#»  which  verb  occurs  besides  only  in 

i  .  .  ..  T  T 

Job  xxxvii.  3  (disputed  in  the  latter  place)  and  is  said  to  signify  to  loosen  like  the  Aram.  Kl#  (comp.  Dan.  li.  22;  iii.  25 ; 
Ezr.  v.  2).  [So  Hendersox.— S.  R.  A.]  The  old  translators  vacillate  and  alter  arbitrarily.  Vulg.,  Targ.,  Raschi,  Kimcui 
read  Jjn’l#  for  TJiVlX#  (comp.  1  Cbron.  xii.  38 ;  Olsh.,  S.  70  and  412),  which  they  regard  as  — *  reliquia  tua  or  finis  tuus 
thy  remnant,  thy  exit,  for  which  however  JVlflK  always  stands  elsewhere.  [A.  V.:  it  shall  be  well  with  thy  remnant]. 
I  agree  with  Gesexius  in  his  Thesaurus  and  Meier.  The  scriptio  defect,  is  no  objection.  Comp.  ex.  gr.  IJHSJ!  Nah.  1. 12; 
’JrQsS  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  9.  11#  means  tor  tit,  contorsit.  Hence  11#,  oppressor  (Ps.  viii.  3 ;  xxvii.  11 ;  liv.  7),  1#  cloud 

•  *  ;  -  *  #  ~  T  •* 

(contortum)  711#  torques,  711  #1#  catena.  The  Lord  tells  the  prophet  for  his  consolation  that  the  oppression  will  eventu¬ 
ate  in  fovor  of  his  best  interests.  Comp.  ver.  19  sqq.,  31D*7  besides  only  in  xxxii.  39.  Elsewhere  7131D*7  (*iv.  11;  xxL 
10;  xxiv.5,  6;  xxxix.  16;  xliv.  27). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


•  Yer.  11.— *1  'njUDST  3  JU3  signifies  In  riL  16 ;  xxrli.  18 ;  Job  xxL  16 ;  Ruth  L  16  to  apply  to  one,  preo  oas  w  th 

petitions.  Accordingly  Hiphil  here  quite  regularly  —  to  cause  such  application,  urging,  although  the  Iiiph.  is  elsewhere  Ui*-j 
in  the  sense  of  the  Hal.  (Is&L  liii.  12;  lix.  16 ;  Jer.  xxxvi.  25). 

4  Yer.  13. — *Vn?D2  vH-  There  is  probably  here  a  corruption  of  the  text.  In  the  parallel  passage  xvii.  3  we  read  alter 
p#  the  words  ynoa.  since  now  yriD3  might  very  easily  become  VIT33.  especially  if  w-» 

consider  the  difficulty  of  this  word,  it  is  very  natural  to  perceive  in  the  latter  a  corruption  of  the  former.  The  anmaan- 

ingness  of  he  sentence  then  led  to  the  addition  of  fetS  which  is  wanting  in  the  LXX.  The  author  of  the  gloss  might 
have  luul  in  mind  passages  like  Isai.  xlv.  13;  lii.  3 ;  lv.  1.  What  occasioned  the  deviation  from  xvii.  3  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  words  are  to  yield  any  sense,  the  first  1  must  be  rendered  by  “  and  indeed  ”  (comp.  Naeosiab.  Grn  { 111, 

1),  and  be  referred  to  the  first  section  of  the  verse. 

•  Yer.  14.— 'mSpm.  In  xvii.  4  we  have  ymajfiTl.  which  is  also  given  by  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  Chald.  The  Hiphil  from 

evidently  a  corruption,  but  in  the  gloss  the  genuine  text,  and  therefore  to  be  retained,  although  no  commentator 
has  yet  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  From  JTpT  kS  we  see  that  the  people  (at  any  rate  with  tbs 
previously  mentioned  treasures)  is  regarded  as  the  obiect. — Comp.  ix.  16. 

•  Ver.  14. — etc.  The  words  are  taken  verbatim  from  Deut.  xxxii.  22,  while  in  xvii.  4  we  have  DflHIp  (brandL 

as  in  Isai.  1. 11 ;  Ixiv.  1).  For  DD'SjP  we  find  in  xvii.  4  more  appropriately  dVi#  1j*. 

T  Yer.  16.— S  as  in  rWDtfSi  lx-  2 ;  DS&db,  xxx.  11.  Comp.  Isai.  xi.  3  ‘/xxxii.  1. 

•  Ver.  16.— y  131.  TheChethibh  !J131  is  quite  impertinent.  Comp.  Naegklsb.  Or.,  \  105,  4  6,  3. 

•  Ver.  18.— HX Subst.  (comp.  Ps.  lxxiv.  3 ;  I  Chron.  xxix.  11)  —  perpetuitcu.  Comp.  Naxoxlsb.  Or ^  {  74. 

10  Ver.  18.— nCfalX,  comp.  xxx.  15;  Isa.  xvii.  11  j  Mlc.  I.  9. 

“  Ver.  18.— 31314.  Comp.Mic.i.  14.  It  is  the  opposite  of  JIVK  Snj,  Dent.  xxL  4;  Am.  v.  24.  Comp.  Ixod. 
xlv.  27. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  a  sorrowful  lament  of  the  prophet,  that 
without  any  fault  of  his,  all  curse  him  (yer.  10), 
follows  (if  vers.  11-14  are  genuine)  first  a  com¬ 
forting  assurance  from  the  Lord,  that  all  will 
accrue  to  his  advantage  and  that  even  his  ene¬ 
mies  in  their  distress  will  turn  to  him  as  suppli¬ 
ants  (ver.  11);  and  then  a  description  of  this 
distress  :  it  comes  as  iron  from  the  North  which 
cannot  be  broken  by  other  iron  or  brass  (ver.  12) ; 
all  wealth  in  all  the  borders  of  Israel  will  be 
plundered  on  account  of  their  sin  (ver.  18),  and 
the  people  will  be  carried  away  into  a  strange 
land  in  consequence  of  the  violent  and  inex¬ 
tinguishable  anger  of  Jehovah  (ver.  14).  In 
vers.  15-18  follows  a  further  address  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  to  the  Lord,  which,  by  the  words  “  Thou 
knowest  it,”  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
ver.  12,  but  may  also  be  connected  with  ver.  10. 
The  prophet  prays  the  Lord  for  His  gracious  in¬ 
terposition,  for  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  for 
long-suffering  forbearance,  since  he  is  indeed 
suffering  for  God’s  sake  (ver.  16).  He  grounds 
his  pe»itiou  further  on  his  willing  devotion  to  the 
Lord  as  His  instrument  (ver.  16),  and  his  having 
walked  worthy  of  this  great  nonor  (ver.  17). 
In  conclusion  another  lament  of  the  prophet: 
Why  is  there  then  for  me  no  cure,  no  recreation  ? 
(ver.  18). 

Ver.  10.  Wo  anto  me  ...  all  corse  me. 

Had  the  intercession  of  the  prophet  in  ch.  xiv. 
been  heard,  his  lot,  in  so  far  as  it  depended  on 
his  countrymen,  would  have  been  more  agreeable. 
But  now  that  so  stern  a  refusal  has  been  given 
he  sees  ihe  whole  fury  of  the  people  discharged 
upon  his  person.  The  mention  of  the  calamity 
of  the  mother,  vers.  8  and  9,  reminds  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  his  own  mother,  not  however  to  lament 
on  her  account,  but  on  his  own,  that  he  was  ever 
born.  Comp.  xx.  14;  Job  iii.  8;  1  Macc.  ii.  7. 
— Lendiug  and  borrowing  cause  most  law-suits. 
The  prophet  neither  receives  loans  from  others 


|  (TlEfa,  Isa.  xxiv.  2),  which  as  a  bad  debtor  he  did 
not  repay,  nor  does  he  himself  lend  money 
(3  TW1.  Deut.  xxiv.  11,  HE?!  creditor,  exactor,  Ps. 

:  tt  ••  t 

cix.  11),  which  as  a  stern  creditor  he  calls  in 
with  rigor. — Observe  the  contrast  between  the 
accusations,  which  according  to  ver.  10  were 
universally  raised  against  the  prophet,  and  the 
touching  petitions,  which  he,  xiv.  7-19,  offers 
for  his  people.  He  thus  gives  a  reply  to  those 
accusations,  which  causes  their  unrighteousness 
most  distinctly  to  appear. 

Ver.  11.  Jehovah  said  ...  in  time  of  dis. 
tress.  The  formula  Jehovah  said  (n  12W 

-  T 

thus  prefixed  is  found  besides  only  in  Jer.  xlvL 
25,  and  in  no  other  prophet.  I  cannot  agree 
with  Graf,  who  in  xlvi.  25  would  attach  it  to 

the  preceding  context.  (Comp.  Ipp  'DTI).  We 
oannot  then  say  that  this  position  of  the  formnla 
is  a  proof  of  the  spuriousness  or  corruption  of 
the  text. — The  Lord  presents  to  the  prophet’s 
view  a  second  pleasing  turn  in  his  affairs :  even 
his  opponents,  who  now  press  him  in  a  hostile 
way,  shall  then  be  brought  to  press  him  with 
supplications,  because  they  perceive  their  only 
salvation  to  be  in  his  intercession.  This  is  more 
particularly  explained  in  ver.  12. 

Ver.  12.  Will  then  iron  .  .  .  brass  ?  The 
words  are  very  variously  construed.  The  most 
simple,  construction,  which  agrees  well  with  the 

context,  is  to  take  the  first  iron,  Sl13,  as  the 
nominative,  and  the  two  following  as  in  the  ob¬ 
jective  case.  Will  then  iron,  t.  e.  any  other 
iron,  brought  by  men,  break  the  northern  iron  or 
brass?  That  the  northern  iron  is  the  northern 
empire  (xiii.  20)  is  clear.  The  most  celebrated 
iron  and  steel  manufacture  among  the  ancients 
was  that  of  the  Chalybeans  in  Pontus,  of  whom 
Strabo  says,  ol  6k  wv  XaAdaio*  XdX»;/3ef  to  xa)xud v 
uvofiafyvro,  XII.  p.  826.  Comp.  J.  D.  Micraklis. 
Obeervv.  phil.  et  crit .,  in  Jer.,  Ed.  Scbleusxkb, 
p.  136.  [Comp.  Winer,  /L-TT.-jB.,  II.  5.  512; 
Smith,  Bibl.  Diet II.  p.  1876.— S.  R.  A.].  U 
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Is  accordingly  quite  suitable  to  represent  this 
northern  nation  itself  under  the  figure  of  the 
strongest  iron.  The  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  is  this :  thine  enemies  among  the  people 
will  yet  turn  to  thee  as  their  only  refuge,  when 
they  have  learned  their  inability  to  master  the 
northern  iron.  For  the  fulfilment  see  xxxvii.  8 ; 
xlii.  2  sqq. 

Vers.  13  and  14.  Thy  substance  .  .  .  burn 
over  you.  These  verses  are  evidently  intended 
to  give  a  plainer  description  of  the  distress, 
merely  intimated  in  ver.  11,  and  briefly  and  ob¬ 
scurely  described  in  ver.  12.  The  words  are, 
however,  taken  from  xvii.  8,  4,  where  they  are 
found  \n  the  more  original  form  and  proper  con¬ 
nection. — Not  for  hire.  The  thought  occurs 
similarly  only  in  Ps.  xliv.  12.  In  this  passage, 
however,  it  is  the  selling  of  the  people,  not  of 
their  property  and  treasures,  which  is  spoken 
of.  It  is  also  a  question  whether  in  Ps.  xliv.  12 
the  selling  is  to  be  understood  in  a  literal  sense 
=thou  cau seat  thy  people  to  be  sold  into  slavery 
by  their  conquerors  at  a  mean  price  (comp.  Joel 
'iii.  8,  11,  12:  Vaihinger  on  Ps.  xliv.  12).  Since 
now  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  thought  that  God 
sells  His  people  for  nothing  or  without  return  is 
biblical,  and  still  more  doubtful  whether  it  may 
be  said  God  sells  the  treasures  of  His  people  for 
nothing,  the  view  gains  in  probability  that  there 
is  here  a  corruption  of  the  text.  Comp,  the 
Textual  Note  4. 

Verses  11  and  12  contain  in  themselves  nothing 
to  lead  us  to  doubt  their  integrity,  nor  do  they 
in  the  connection  form  an  incongruous  element. 
Ver.  11  contains  a  preliminary  tranquilization 
of  the  prophet,  ver.  12  a  more  particular  charac¬ 
terization  of  the  distress  intimated  in  ver.  11, 
and  the  reason  of  approach  imploringly,  etc. 
— Thou  knowest,  in  ver.  15,  may  be  con¬ 
nected  with  ver.  12,  in  the  sense  :  I  cannot  in¬ 
deed  conceive  how  that  is  possible,  but  Thou 
Lord  knowest  it.  For  since  vers.  11  and  12  con¬ 
tain  the  words  of  the  Lord  to  the  prophet,  “  Thou 
knowest  it  ”  cannot  be  an  appeal  by  the  prophet 
to  the  divine  testimony,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  self-tranquilization.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  interruption  in  the 
prophet's  lament  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 
Jeremiah  afterwards  continues  in  ver.  16  as 
though  he  had  received  no  consolation  (comp,  espe¬ 
cially  ver.  18)  and  the  consolatory  statements 
of  ver.  11  recur  in  ver.  19  sqq.  For  these  verses 
also  declare  that  the  affliction  will  accrue  to  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  prophet  and  that  the 
enemies  will  yet  be  compelled  to  apply  to  him. 
This  is  also  favored  by  the  perfect  appropriate¬ 
ness  with  which  ver.  15  is  connected  with  ver. 
10.  The  prophet  had  in  ver.  10  protested  his 
innocence,  for  which  in  ver.  15  he  appeals  to  tne 
Omniscient  as  a  witness.  Verses  18  and  14  bear 
in  a  much  higher  degree  the  stamp  of  spurious¬ 
ness.  For  1.  They  prolong  in  an  unnecessary 
manner  (as  mere  filling  out  of  the  portrayal  of 
the  previously  intimated  distress)  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  connection  ;  2.  They  are  a  mere  quo¬ 
tation  from  xvii.  3,  4  and  textually  corrupt,  with 
which  it  accords,  that  they  contain  an  address 
to  the  people  which  does  not  suit  the  connection; 
8.  The  words  Thou  knowest,  ver.  15,  arc  then 
disconnected,  for  neither  can  they  be  referred  to 


the  close  of  ver.  14  nor  to  vers.  13  and  14  to¬ 
gether,  since  these  verses  contain  neither  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  nor  anything  which  ap¬ 
peared  incredible  to  the  prophet. 

Ver.  16  a.  Thou  knowest  it . . .  thy  long- 
suffering.  On  thou  knowest  it  vid .  supra; 
comp.  Ps.  xl.  10 ;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  3. — And  visit 
me,  IpD  is  frequently  used  of  a  gracious  visita¬ 
tion  of  God  after  a  period  of  disfavor:  Gen.  xxi. 
1;  Exod.  iii.  16;  iv.  81  ;  Ruth  i.  16;  Ps.  viii. 
6,  6;  Isa.  xxiii.  17,  etc.  Comp.  Ps.  cvi.  4. — 

Avenge,  etc.  TO  Dpjm  properly=avenge 
Thee  for  my  good  upon  my  enemies.  This  con¬ 
struction  here  only.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xxiv.  13; 
Numb.  xxxi.  2. — By  thy  long-suffering.  Since 
the  prophet  is  not  himself  conscious  of  having 
deserved  the  divine  anger,  the  long-suffering  can 
be  referred  only  to  the  enemies:  “Suffer  not 
that  in  consequence  of  the  delay  of  Thy  ven¬ 
geance  I  be  swept  away  of  my  enemies.” 

Vers.  15  6-17.  Know  that .  .  .  filled  with 
indignation.  In  these  words  the  prophet  pre¬ 
sents  the  grounds  on  which  he  expects  help  from 
the  Lord.  He  first  prays  the  Lord  to  consider 
that  he  is  suffering  for  His  (the  Lord’s)  sake. 
Comp.  Ps.  lxix.  8  (Zeph.  iii.  18).  He  then  appeals 
to  the  willingness  with  which  he  offered  himself 
as  the  Lord’s  organ,  and  his  life  in  accordance 
with  his  high  calling. — Thy  words,  etc.  The 
prophet  did  not  excogitate  what  he  was  to  pro¬ 
claim  but  found  it,  it  was  offered  to  him.  The 
found  is  according  to  Old  Test,  usage  frequently 
that  which  is  present  of  itself  in  opposition  to 
that  which  one  has  produced  or  procured  by  his 
own  activity.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  15;  1  Sam.  xxi. 
4;  xxv.  8. —  Devoured.  As  in  Ezek.  ii.  8;  iii. 
3  coll.  Rev.  x.  9,  10,  he  designates  by  eating  the 
eager  complete  reoeption  of  them  into  the  mind. 
The  commentators  refer  to  Plautus,  Aulul.  III. 
6,  1,  nimium  lubenter  edi  sermonem  tuum. — For  I 
bear,  etc.  The  word  of  the  Lord  may  then  have 
become  the  joy  of  his  heart  because  it  effected 
that  “the  name  of  Jehovah  was  named  over 
him”  (comp.  rems.  on  vii.  10),  ».  e.  that  he 
was  designated  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  prophets  of  the  idols  (comp,  the 
prophets  of  Baal,  1  Kings  xviii.  19;  2  Kings  x. 
19).  This  designation  was  to  him  an  honorary 
title  of  the  highest  value.  But  by  this  it  is  not 
excluded  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  itself  was 
already  a  cause  of  rejoicing  to  him. — I  sat  not. 
The  prophet  here  describes  how  his  life  exter¬ 
nally  had  been  spent  in  accordance  with  the 
prophetic  calling.  He  had  avoided  the  society 
of  idle,  pleasure-seeking  men,  he  had  sat  in 
solitude,  the  feeling  of  being  divinely  possessed 
as  well  as  the  sorrow  caused  by  the  predominant 
objects  of  his  vision,  viz.  human  sin  and  divine 
punishment,  rendering  him  incapable  of  taking 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  merry. — Before 
thy  hand.  The  expression  “  hand  ”  designates 
the  divine  operation  as  immediate  and  irresisti¬ 
ble.  Comp.  Isa.  viii.  11;  Ezek.  iii.  14;  viii.  1; 
xi.  5 ;  xxxvii.  1,  etc. — For  thou  hast  filled  me, 
etc.  The  prophet  is  filled  with  indignation  and 
anger  by  what  he  beholds  in  consequence  of  the 
divine  operation.  He  cannot  possibly  be  angrv 
with  God.  Rather  is  he  full  of  the  divine  wrath 
(vi.  11)  at  the  sin  of  men  and  at  the  necessity 
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of  punishing  them.  Moreover  we  see  from  ver. 
16  that  indignation  is  not  the  only  feeling  of  the 
rophet,  nor  the  only  reason  which  detained 
im  from  the  society  of  men.  He  was  in  part  too 
divinely  troubled,  in  part  too  joyful  in  God,  to 
feel  at  home  in  suoh  society.  [Henderson: 
“The  hilarity  which  the  prophet  had  experienced 
was  not  that  of  the  ungodly,  who  at  their  festive 
meetings  treated  divine  things  with  scorn.  With 
these  he  had  had  no  fellowship,  but  because  of 
the  faithful  communication  of  his  inspired  mes¬ 
sages  he  had  been  expelled  from  society  and 
made  the  object  of  their  fiercest  indignation. 
The  occurrence  of  “ indignation ”  with  “hand’1 
in  this  verse  has  generally  induced  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  by  the  latter  the  afflioting  power  of 
God  is  intended ;  but  it  seems  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  bearing  of  the  connection  to  re¬ 


gard  the  expression  as  designed  to  convey  the 
idea  of  powerful  divine  impulse  or  prophetical 
inspiration.  Comp.  Ezek.  i.  3;  iii.  14,  and  fre¬ 
quently.  Thus  Vatablus,  Clarius.” — S.  R.  A.] 
Ver.  18.  Why  then  .  .  .  precarious  water. 
The  prophet  concludes  with  an  exclamation  of 
hopelessness.  After  what  he  could  declare  of 
himself  in  vers.  16  and  17  he  thought  he  bad 
some  claim  for  protection  and  consolation.  But 
there  is  no  prospect  of  this.  As  in  despair  he 
therefore  inquires,  Why  is  this  ? — According  te 
the  sense  the  whole  verse  must  be  rendered  as  a 
question,  and  why  therefore  be  referred  to  the 
seoond  seotion  of  tbe  verse. — Precarious.  Comp. 
Isa.  xxxiii.  16.  [“On  Tindal’s  objections  to 
this  passage,  see  Water  land,  Scripture  Vindicated, 
p.  215.”  Wordsworth.— S.  R.  A.] 


2.  The  Lord's  tranquillizing  and  consolatory  answer. 
XV.  19-21. 


19  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah : 

If  thou  return,  I  will  cause  thee  again  to  stand  before  me  j1 

And  if  thou  bring  forth  the  precious  without  the  base,  thou  shalt  be  as  my  mouth.1 

They  shall  return  to  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  return  to  them. 

20  And  I  will  make  thee  to  this  people  a  brazen  wall,  a  strong  one ; 

And  they  will  contend  against  thee,  but  not  prevail  over  thee ; 

For  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver 

And  to  preserve  thee,  saith  Jehovah. 

21  And  I  preserve  thee  from  the  hand  of  the  wicked, 

And  redeem  thee  from  the  might  of  the  violent. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19.—* dte.  The  construction  is  like  Wlp'  'S'Dli  ttS,  Isa.  xlvii.  1,  6.  Comp.  Nakzzlsb.  Or.  ( 
95,  g ,  Anm. 

*  Ver.  19.— '33,  Kaph  veritcUis.  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Or.  \  112,  5  c. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Lord  answers  the  prophet  by  promising 
him  anew,  together  with  a  mild  correction  and 
on  the  condition  of  blameless  purity,  the  honor 
of  being  permitted  to  serve  Him  as  His  organ 
(ver.  19  a).  He  then  promises  the  return  to  him 
of  his  enemies  (ver.  19  b)%  inexpugnable  firmness 
Tver.  20),  protection  and  deliverance  from  all 
aangers  /ver.  21). 

Ver.  19.  Therefore  thus  .  .  .  return  to 
them. — If  thou  return.  In  these  words  there 
is  evidently  a  gentle  reproof.  In  the  preceding 
context,  especially  ver.  18,  the  prophet  had  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  carried  away  into  doubt  of 
the  fidelity  and  trustworthiness  of  the  Lord.  In 
this  there  was  an  element  of  alienation  from  the 
Lord.  Without  entering  on  a  confutation  or  ac¬ 
cusing  the  prophet  directlv  of  his  departure, 
he  gives  him  to  understand  that  such  a  depar¬ 
ture  has  taken  place  only  by  the  conditional 


sentence,  “  If  thou  return.”  For  turning  back 
presupposes  a  turning  away.  Comp.  iv.  1.— To 
stand  before  me,  in  the  sense  of  med  iatorship, 
which  at  the  same  time  includes  the  honor  of  a 
servant  and  of  oae  who  stands  very  near  his 
Lord:  xv.  1 ;  xviii.  20;  xxxv.  19;  xl.  10.— 
Bring  forth,  etc.  From  the  context  such  a 
bringing  forth  only  can  be  spoken  of  as  on  the 
one  hand  is  opposed  to  the  blameworthy  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  prophet  in  ver.  18,  and  as  on  the 
other  hand  qualifies  him  to  be  the  Lord's  mouth. 
K'Jin  is  therefore  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  occurs,  ex.  gr .  in  Job  xv.  18,  which  pas¬ 
sage  has  in  general  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  present.  Then  |D  is  away  from ,  far  frtm, 
without  Comp.  x.  14  ;  Job  xi.  16  ;  xxi.  9.  Vid. 
Naegel8b.  Gr.  J  112,  6  d. — On  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  comp.  Exod.  iv.  16. — They,  etc.  The  triumph 
of  a  witness  of  the  truth  consists  in  this  that  his 
opponents  finally  agree  to  his  testimony.  Comp. 
Prov.  xvi.  7. 

Vers.  20  and  21.  And  I  will . . .  violent 
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The  Lord  confirms  the  prophet  in  his  office  and 
His  promise  in  the  same  words  in  which  He  had 
assured  him  of  both  in  the  beginning,  i.  18,  19. 
— Brasen  wall.  [“  The  Roman  Poet  felt  some¬ 
thing  of  the  great  truth  contained  in  these  divine 
words,  when  he  said. 


‘ Bin  murus  aheneus  ettoy 
Nd  conscire  tibi ,  nulla  paUttcart  culpa.' 

(Horat.  L  Epist.  i.  60).”  Wordsworth. — S. 
R.  A.] 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

8.  Instruction*  a $  to  the  conduct  of  the  Lord's  servant  among  the  people  % oho  have  incurred  judgment 

XVL  1-9. 

1  The  word  of  Jehovah  came  also  unto  me,  saying, 

2  Thou  shalt  not  take  to  thee  a  wife, 

Nor  shalt  thou  have  sons  and  daughters  in  this  place : 

3  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  of  the  sons  and  of  the  daughters  bom  in  this  place. 

And  of  their  mothers  that  bare  them, 

And  of  their  fathers  that  begat  them  in  this  land : 

4  Miserable  deaths1  shall  they  die, 

They  shall  not  be  mourned  nor  buried ; 

They  shall  become  dung  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 

And  by  sword  and  famine  shall  they  perish  ; 

And  their  carcases  shall  serve  for  food  to  the  fowls  of  heaven  and  the  beasts  of  the 
earth. 

5  For  thus  saith  Jehovah :  Enter  not  into  the  house  of  mourning,* 

And  go  not  to  bewail  them  or  to  commiserate  them ; 

For  I  have  taken  my  peace  from  this  people,  saith  Jehovah, — 

The  loving-kindness  and  the  mercy. 

6  Both  great  and  small  shall  die  in  this  land  ; 

They  shall  not  be  buried  and  men  will  not  mourn  them, 

Nor  cut  themselves,  nor  make  themselves  bald  for  them : 

7  Nor  will  men  break  bread*  for  them  in  mourning. 

To  console  them  concerning  the  dead ; 

Nor  will  they  present  them  the  cup  of  consolation, 

Concerning  father  or  mother. 

8  And  also  thou  shalt  not  go  into  the  house  of  feasting  [lit .  drinking], 

To  sit  with  them  to  drink  and  to  eat. 

9  For  thu3  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel : 

Behold,  I  take  away  from  this  place  before  your  eyes  and  in  your  days, 

The  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness, 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  the  voice  of  the  bride. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  4. — D'xSriJI  'jVlDD  [UleraHy,  deaths  of  diseases],  different  kinds  of  death  in  torment  Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  18  [tht 
tick  (pining)  of  ffcmlnej.  rHDD  here  only  and  in  Ezek.  xxviii.  9;  comp.  Exok.  xxviii.  10. 

*  Ver.  5.— nno  JV3.  HPO  occurs  besides  only  in  Am.  Yi.  7  (In  the  construct  state,  HPO.  Comp.  Olsh.  \  198,  a.  b, 
8. 376, 7),  in  the  latter  place  with  the  meaning  of  jubilation.  The  root  n?*l,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew,  haa  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dialects  (Arab,  marsih,  vox  vehement)  the  meaning  of  loud  crying,  be  it  for  Joy  or  sorrow. 

*  Ver.  7.— 0^3  interchangeably  with  feHD  (Lam.lv.  4)— •/ronpere,  dividers.  With  071*7  Da.  lviii.  7.  Here  071*7  1* 

-  T  ~  T 

wanting,  but  is  found  in  some  codd.  of  Kennicott.  The  LXX.  and  Jnoxi  also  express  it  At  auy  rate  the  bread,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  cup  of  consolation,  is  intended,  which  in  Ksck.  xxiv.  17,  22  is  called  D'tfjX  DpS ;  Hos.  ix.  4  071*7. 

The  smdxes  in  lQnj*7  as  in  V3K  and  refer  to  the  idea  present,  not  in  the  words  but  in  the  mind  of  the  mourner 
(Comp.  Ewau>,  1 318  a). 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  (in  xv.  10)  had  cried  to  his  mother 
in  complaint:  Why  hast  thou  borne  me?  He 
had  explained  in  ver.  17  that  he  lived  alone  and 
far  from  all  society  of  cheerful  men.  The  Lord 
had  thereupon  in  vers.  19-21  consoled  him  and 
promised  him  protection  and  deliverance.  But 
the  great  national  calamities  should  nevertheless 
continue.  Hence  both  the  complaint  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  in  ver.  10  and  his  separation  in  ver.  17  are 
approved.  Yea,  it  is  added  in  confirmation  that 
he  is  not  even  to  take  a  wife  and  beget  children 
(xvi.  2),  for  these  would  not  escape  the  universal 
calamity  of  death  (vers.  3  and  4), — further  that 
he  is  not  to  go  into  any  house  of  mourning  or 
give  any  token  of  sympathy  in  the  cases  of  death, 
in  order  to  indicate  that  the  dead  will  remain 
without  burial  or  mourning ; — finally  that  he  is 
not  to  go  into  any  house  of  feasting,  in  order  to 
indicate  that  all  joy,  especially  all  nuptial  re¬ 
joicing,  will  cease. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  word  .  .  .  beasts  of  the 
earth.  The  prohibition  to  marry  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  complaint  of  the  prophet  in  ver. 
10 :  let  it  not  be  that  thy  children  charge  thee  as 
thou  hast  charged  thy  mother.  Comp.  viii.  2 ; 
xxvi.  83. — With  the  sword,  comp.  xiv.  12, 16; 
xliv.  12,  27. — Become  food.  Comp.  vii.  33; 
xix.  7  ;  xx  xiv.  20. 

Vers.  5-7.  For  thus  saith  .  .  .  father  or 


mother.  The  connection  of  ver.  4,  with  ver.  5 
sqq.,  is  as  follows:  the  inhabitants  shall  perish 
miserably  and  lie  unburied,  for  it  is  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Lord  that  the  prophet  go  into  no 
house  of  mourning,  «.  «.,  it  is  the  divine  purpose 
to  decree  that  punishment  of  which  the  command 
to  the  prophet  is  only  the  outward  sign.  The 
ground  of  this  purpose  is  that  Cod  has  withdrawn 
His  favor  from  the  people.  (For  I  have  taken, 
etc.). — Commiserate.  Comp.  xv.  6;  xxii.  10; 
Job  ii.  11;  xlii.  11.— For  I  have  taken,  etc. 
Comp.  Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  16;  Gen.  xxx.  23.— Lov¬ 
ing-kindness.  Comp.  Hos.  ii.  21 ;  Zech.  vii.  9. 
— Cat,  make  bald,  customs  forbidden  by  the 
law  (  Fid.  Lev.  xix.  28 ;  Deut  xiv.  1),  but  which 
were,  however,  practised.  Comp.  xli.  5  (xlviii. 
37 ).  nn")  jj  [baldness]  is  mentioned  with  especial 
frequency:  Isa.  xxii.  12;  Exek.  vii.  18;  Am. 
viii.  10;  Mic.  i.  16.  Comp.  Ewald,  Alterthiimer 
d.  V.  Isr.  [Jewish  Antiquities]  S.  225:  Saalschuktx, 
Mos.  Recht.j  S.  880. — They  shall  not  break 
bread  [A.  V.,  “tear  themselves .”  Comp. Textual 
Notes].  —  The  cup  of  consolation,  comp. 
Prov.  xxxi.  6,  7. 

Vers.  8  and  9.  And  also  thou  shalt  not . . . 
voice  of  the  bride.  In  this  relation  also  the 
absence  of  the  prophet  is  to  indicate  that  joyful 
festivals  are  things  denied  by  the  Lord. — Before 
yonr  eyes.  This  calamity  will  not  just  come 
upon  a  later  generation,  but  upon  the  present. — 
Voice  of  the  bridegroom.  Comp.  vii.  34; 
xxv.  10. 


THIRD  MAIN  DIVISION. 

R1A80N  OF  THE  REJECTION  AND  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY  (XVT.  10 — XVII.  4). 

1.  Idolatry  the  cause  of  the  removal  into  exile. 

XVI.  10-16. 

10  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  thou  shalt  shew  [declarest  to]  this  people  all 
these  words,  and  they  shall  say  unto  thee,  Wherefore  hath  [doth]  the  Lord  [Je¬ 
hovah]  pronounced  [denounce]  all  this  great  evil  against  us  ?  or  what  is  our  in¬ 
iquity  ?  or  what  is  our  sin  that  we  have  committed1  against  the  Lord  [Jehovahl 
our  God  ? 

11  Then  shalt  thou  say  unto  them : 

Therefore,  because  your  fathers  have  forsaken  me,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  went  after  other  gods,  and  served  them  and  worshipped  them, 

And  have  forsaken  me  and  not  kept  my  law  ; 

12  And  ye  have  done  still  worse*  than  your  fathers, 

Since  ye  walk*  every  one  according  to  the  hardness  of  his  evil  heart. 

That  ye  hearken  not  unto  me; — 

13  Therefore  I  cast  you  away  out  of  this  land 

Into  the  land  that  ye  have  not  known,  ye  and  your  fathers ; 

And  there  ye  shall  serve  the4  other  gods  day  and  night, 

Because6 1  will  shew  you  no  favour.® 

14  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  it  shall  no  more  be  eaid :  As  Jehovah  liveth, 

Who  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
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15  But :  As  Jehovah  liveth, 

Who  brought  up  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the  North, 

And  from  all  lands  whither  he  had  driven  them : 

And  I  bring  them  back  into  their  land,  that  I  gave  to  their  fathers. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  10.—’ OROH  "ltfK.  The  nofcz  rdationti  may  be  regarded  u  a  pronoun  in  the  accusative,  because  it  is  said — Xi3H 
nXOTt  Eacod.  xxxii.  31 ;  comp.  Lev.  iv.  3 ;  Dent.  xix.  15. 

T  *  Ver.  12. — DJ\JHTT  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,\  95*  e. 

*  Ter.  12. — D3jm*  causal  sentence.  Comp.  Naegelbb.  Gr.,  $ 110, 1,  e. 

*  Ver.  13. — The  AN  before  D'HSk  in  this  passage  may  have  this  reason,  that  the  word  may  be  regarded  as  determinate 


In  itself.  Comp.  Naegelbb.  Gr.,  \  68, 1.  Anm.  1. 

•  Ver.  13.— is  causal  here  as  in  xiii.  25. 

•  Ver.  13,-nyjn  «r.  A*y. 

T  •“! 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  grounds  of  the  punitive  judgment  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  context  are  stated  in  this 
way,  that  the  prophet  is  commanded  to  answer 
the  people  when,  assuming  an  air  of  innocence, 
they  inquire  into  these  grounds  (ver.  10):  be¬ 
cause  your  fathers  forsook  me  and  served  other 
gods  (ver.  11),  and  ye  moreover  have  done  worse 
(ver.  12),  therefore  I  cast  you  forth  into  a  strange 
land,  where  you  may  serve  those  gods;  and  will 
show  you  no  more  favor  (ver.  13).  To  this  are 
added  two  verses  repeated  in  xxiii.  7,  8,  in  which 
it  is  declared  that  the  oath  by  Jehovah  who 
brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt,  will  be  changed  into 
the  oath  by  Jehovah  who  brought  Israel  out  of 
the  north  country.  If  these  verses  are  genuine 
here,  their  object  must  be  a  double  one:  1.  Con¬ 
firmation  of  the  threatening  pronounced  in  ver. 
13.  2.  Mitigation  of  the  harsh  utterance  at  the 

close  of  ver.  13,  by  the  prospect  of  future  deliver¬ 
ance.  This  strophe,  moreover,  forms  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  third  division,  for  the  three  following 
strophes  serve  only  to  describe  more  in  detail, 
and  to  elucidate  Borne  points  in  the  first. 

Vers.  10-13.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
.  .  .  shew  yon  no  favour.  This  mode  of 
speech,  riz.,  the  hypothesis  of  a  question  of  the 
people  and  answer  to  it,  is  found  v.  19;  xiii.  22. 
— Therefore  that  your  fathers,  etc.  Comp, 
▼ii.  24-28;  ix.  11-15;  xi.  7,  sqq. — Hardness. 
Comp.  iii.  17;  ix.  13;  xviii.  12. — that  ye 
hearkened  not.  Comp.  xvii.  23;  xviii.  10; 
xix.  15 ;  xiii.  13. — Therefore  I  oast,  etc.,  comp. 


Comp.  Naxqelsb.  Gr.,  g  110, 1. 


xxii.  26,  28.— Into  the  land.  The  article  is 
explained  by  the  prophet’s  reference  to  what  has 
been  already  said(xv.l4). — And  ye  shall  serve. 
What  was  before  sin  is  now  punishment.  The 
prophet  has  in  view  Deut.  iv.  28 :  xxviii.  86,  64. 
— Day  and  night.  The  servants’  toil  consists  in 
this,  that  they  must  attend  to  their  service  day 
and  night.  —  Because  I  will  shew.  This 
causal  sentence  refers  not  to  the  first  clause  of 
the  verse,  which  is  circumstantially  founded  on 
the  preceding  context  from  ver.  10,  but  on  the 
second.  Because  Jehovah  has  withdrawn  His 
favor,  they  have  to  seek  help  of  their  idols. 

Vers.  14  and  15.  Therefore  behold  .  .  . 

gave  to  your  fathers.  }Db,  therefore,  at  the 
beginning  of  ver.  14  is  entirely  in  place.  On 
this  very  account,  because  Israel,  according  to 
ver.  13,  were  to  be  cast  away  into  a  foreign  land, 
the  form  of  oath  is  to  be  correspondingly  altered. 
Accordingly  the  purport  of  vers.  14  and  16  is 
primarily  not  consolatory,  but  sad.  It  confirms 
the  declaration  concerning  the  captivity.  In  so 
far,  and  because  Jeremiah  frequently  quotes  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  because  interruptions  of  a  pro¬ 
phecy  of  sorrowful  import  by  consolatory  pros¬ 
pects  also  frequently  occur  (comp.  iv.  27 ;  v.  10, 
18),  these  verses  may  well  dc  genuine  here.  I 
bring  back  is  then  connected  with  I  cast  away 
in  ver.  13.  Moreover  that  the  words,  even  if 
transferred  by  Jeremiah  himself,  are  in  their 
original  position  in  xxiii.  7,  is  clear  from  the  con¬ 
nection,  as  well  as  from  “the  more  peculiar  and 
concrete  form  of  the  *ext  ”(Hitzig)  of  this  passage. 


More  particular  description  of  the  removal  announced  in  xvi.  18. 

XVI.  16-18. 

16  Behold  I  send  for1  many  fishers,*  saith  Jehovah,  who  shall  fish  them.* 
After  that  I  send  for  many  hunters,  who  shall  hunt  them 

Down  from  every  mountain,  and  from  every  hill, 

And  from  out  of  the  clefts  of  the  rocks. 

17  F«>r  my  eyes  overlook  all  their  ways;  they  are  not  hidden  from  me, 

Nor  is  their  iniquity  concealed  from  mine  eyes. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


18  And  I  recompense  the  first  time  double  their  iniquity  and  sin, 

Because  they  have  desecrated  my  land  with  the  carcases  of  their  monsters. 

And  have  filled  mine  inheritance  with  their  abominations.4 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  16. — S  nStf  i»  used  here  with  the  meaning  of  “  to  send  for,  cause  to  be  brought,”  exactly  as  in  xiv.  3  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  It  is,  therefore,  quite  a  mistake  to  assume  an  Aramaism  here  as  in  xl.  2  (comp.  2  Chron.  xvii.  7 ;  Ezr. 

▼ilL  16),  or,  to  refer  to  entirely  different  passages,  as  1  Kings  xx.  7.  Even  Numb.  xxil.  40,  cannot  be  compared. 

*  Ver.  16.— D'JHT  The  word  occurs  besides  only  in  Isa.  xix.  8  and  Ezek.  xlrii.  10,  in  the  former  place  iu  the  form 

' T  ~  •  T  — 

in  the  second  Q'JH,  without  any  proposed  alteration  of  reading  in  the  KerL  In  the  present  passage  the  Keri  probably  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  endeavor  to  produce  uniformity  with  D'Tlf. 

•  T“ 

*  Ver.  16. — *»•  — Fuebst  and  Ewald  (2  127,  a)  would  explain  as  an  abbreviation  of  yin.  But  why 

should  there  not  be  a  root  with  a  weak  *  as  middle  radical  7  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Or.,  2  87 ;  Olstt.  2  233  d,  S.  436. 

4  Ver.  18.— As  is  not  construed  with  3,  we  must  connect  with  only  DiTflfajWlI  (comp.  ii.  7 ;  xliv.  22). 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  serves  only  (o  describe  more  fully 
the  facts  announced  in  ver.  13,  Therefore  I 
cast  you,  etc.  The  deportation  is  to  take  place, 
as  it  were,  according  to  the  rules  of  art.  The 
enemies  are  therefore  oompared  to  fishermen  who 
fish  out  a  lake,  and  with  hnnters  who  exterminate 
the  wild  animals  from  a  hunting-district,  even 
from  the  most  effectual  covers  (ver.  16).  So  also 
the  hiding  of  the  Israelites  will  not  avail,  for  all 
their  ways  are  so  manifest  to  the  Lord  that  their 
iniquity  lies  displayed  before  His  eyes  (ver.  17). 
And  so  He  recompenses  to  them  for  the  first  time 
double  their  sin  by  banishment  from  the  land 
which  they  have  desecrated  by  their  idolatries. 
In  this  it  is  implied  that  in  case  of  a  second  pro¬ 
vocation,  God’s  punitive  justice  will  apply  a  still 
higher  measure  than  that  of  double  retribution. 

Vers.  10-18.  Behold  .  .  .  abominations. — 
Many  hunters.  The  reason  why  the  adjective 
many  is  used,  is  that  the  prophet  means  to  say: 
then  again  I  send  for  many,  viz .,  hunters. — Hunt¬ 
ers  is,  therefore,  epexegetical.  That  D'J’)  is  here 
used  as  a  numeral  (as  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  51 :  Prov. 
xxxi.  29 ;  1  Chron.  xxviii.  5  ;  Neh.  ix.  28),  is 
less  probable.  From  vers.  17  and  18  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  fisher  and  hunter  were  not  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  Israelites  out  of  exile,  but  to  drive 
them  out  of  their  own  land. — As  it  follows  from 
'3,  ver.  17,  the  figure  declares  that  no  conceal¬ 


ment  will  profit  them.  As  fishers  and  hunters, 
who  proceed  according  to  the  rules  of  their  art, 
know  how  to  drive  out  the  animals  from  all  their 
hiding-places,  so  will  the  enemies  4o  with  the 
Israelites.  The  former  will  see  through  all  the 
plans  and  measures  of  the  latter  and  defeat 
them,  for  they  are  revealed  to  them  by  God.  be¬ 
fore  whose  sight  those  measures  equally  with  the 
sins  of  Israel  lie  bare  aDd  exposed.  Comp,  xxiii. 
24;  xxxii.  19. — IJHSfiO,  first  time.  [Hender¬ 
son,  following  Hitzig,  etc.,  renders  “  pre¬ 
viously.” — S.  R.  A.]  The  explanation  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  this  word  is  referred  to  ver.  15 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbkeit),  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  if  it  did  not  leave  unregarded  the  evi¬ 
dently  intended  antithesis  to  rUEfo  double. 
This  requirement  oan  be  met  satisfactorily  with¬ 
out  any  alteration  of  the  text  (as  attempted  by 
Gbaf,  according  to  Isai.  lvi.  7),  if  we  recognize 
that  the  prophet  assumes  the  possibility  of  &  se¬ 
cond  visitation.  Then  he  would  say:  for  this 
first  time  double  will  be  recompensed  (Isai.  lxi. 
7;  Zeoh.  ix.  12),  but  in  case  of  repetition  a  much 
severer  measure  will  be  rendered  : — as  in  reality 
the  second  destruction  by  the  Romans  was  total 
in  comparison  with  the  first  merely  partial  one. 
— Because,  etc .  The  punishment  has  an  inner 
relation  to  the  sin:  they  have  desecrated  the  land 
and  rendered  it  uninhabitable,  they  must  there¬ 
fore  leave  it. 


8.  Refutation  of  the  objection  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  had  committed  no  sin  by  their  idolatry . 

XVI.  10-21. 

19  O  Jehovah,  my  strength  and  ray  fortress, 

And  my  refuge  in  the  day  of  distress ! 

“  To  thee  will  the  heathen  come  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  will  say •. 
Falsehood  only  have  our  fathers  inherited, 

Vapour,  and  there  is  none  among  them  that  profiteth. 

20  Should  a  man  make  himself  gods?  And  they  are  not  gods  J” 

21  Therefore  behold  I  teach  them  this  once, 

And  teach  them  to  know  my  hand  and  my  might, 

And  they  shall  know  that  my  name  [is]  Jehovah. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Having  in  vers.  14-18  given  a  confirmation  and 
further  description  of  the  judgment  threatened 
in  ver.  13,  the  prophet  in  the  two  following  stro¬ 
phes,  xvi.  19-21,  and  xvii.  1-4  goes  back  to  xvi. 
10,  where  it  is  said  that  the  people  deny  having 
sinned  against  Jehovah.  This  denial  may  have 
a  double  meaning.  First  it  may  be  intended  to 
declare  that  it  is  not  a  sin  to  serve  other  gods, 
together  with  Jehovah.  Secondly,  the  meaning 
may  be  that  the  fact  itself  that  Israel  served  other 
gods  is  disputed.  To  this  denial  in  the  first  sense 
the  prophet  replies  by  directing  his  glance  into 
the  proximate  future,  in  which  the  heathen  will 
perceive  what  Israel  has  failed  to  perceive,  viz., 
that  the  gods  are  vanity,  that  Jehovah  is  alone 
God,  and  that  therefore  idolatry  is  sin  (vers.  19, 
20).  Now  since  Israel  might  and  should  long 
ago  have  perceived  that  which  even  the  heathen 
will  perceive  at  last,  but  did  not  do  so,  Jehovah 
will  bring  this  truth  to  their  knowledge  by  a  i 
thoroughly  incisive  lesson  (ver.  21).  j 

Vers.  19  and  20.  O  Jehovah  my  strength . . . 
not  gods.  Since  the  prophet  addresses  the  Lord 
a-s  my  strength,  etc.,  and  then  says  that  the 
heathen,  after  they  have  perceived  the  nothing¬ 
ness  of  the  idols,  will  all  come  to  this  Lord,  he 
includes  himself,  as  it  were,  together  with  the 
heathen,  among  the  believers  in  Jehovah,  but 
excludes  Israel  from  this  communion,  until  in¬ 
structed  by  the  judgments  they  recognise  their 
errors,  and  obtain  the  same  saving  knowledge. — 
My  strength.  Comp.  Ps.  xxviii.  7,  8;  lix.  17; 
2  Sam.  xxii.  3. — Heathen  [/if.,  nations. — S.  R. 
A.]  Even  this  word  shows  that  it  i9  not  the 
tribes  of  Israel  that  are  meant.  (Meier). — 
Falsehood  only.  Comp.  x.  14;  li.  17. — Our 
fathers  inherited.  The  expression  is  still 
stronger  than  if  it  had  been  we  inherited  The 
tradition  is  false  from  the  very  beginning. — Pro- 
fi'eth.  Comp.  Isai.  xliv.  10;  Jer.  ii.  8,  11. — 
Should  a  man.  The  words  of  the  heathen  in 
which  they  themselves  set  forth  the  vanity  of  the 


idols.  Manufactured  gods  are  on  this  very  ac¬ 
count  no  gods.  The  sentence  and  they  are  not 
gods  is  to  be  taken  in  a  causal  sense.  Comp. 
Naegel8B.  Gr .,  J  109,  4. 

Ver.  21.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  my  name 
Jehovah.  From  the  connection  the  prophet’s 
object  caunot  be  to  give  instruction  concerning 
the  future  conversion  of  the  heathen.  He  only 
wishes,  by  the  good  which  he  say  3  of  the  heathen, 
to  set  the  folly  of  Israel  in  a  clearer  light.  We  are 
therefore  after  the  sentences  *•  i  come  to  thee,” 
and  “the  heathen  will  come  to  thee”  to  supply: 
but  Israel  comes  not  to  thee.  Thrre  is  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  this  thought  in  therefore.  Because  Is¬ 
rael  has  not  the  knowledge  which  he  might  long 
have  had,  as  well  as,  or  better  than  the  heathen 
will  have  it.  in  the  future,  the  Lord  will  this  once 
impart  it  to  them. — This  once  (comp.  x.  lb)  like 
the  first  time  in  ver.  18,  refers  to  the  impend¬ 
ing  first  catastrophe  of  the  theocracy  by  tha  Chal¬ 
deans.  Israel  is  to  feel  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
and  thus  learn  to  understand  the  significance  of 
i  His  name.  The  prophet  evidently  alludes  to 
Exod.  iii.  14.  We  perceive  in  what  sense  the 
understanding  of  the  name  is  meant,  from  the 
words  “I  will  teach  them  to  know  («.  e.y  to  ex* 
perience,  to  feel)  My  hand  and  My  might,”  in 

comparison  with  the  expression  which  is 

used  of  the  idols  in  ver.  19.  By  that  visitation, 
namely,  will  Jehovah  manifest  Himself  as  the 
Really  Existent  (this  point  from  the  connection  is 
evidently  here  brought  into  the  foreground)  in 
opposition  to  the  non-existent  deities,  and  thus 
bring  Israel  to  the  consciousness  that  he  has  cer¬ 
tainly  sinned  in  worshipping  other  god9  together 
with  Jehovah.  Comp.  Isai.  Iii.  0,  coll.  Jer. 
xxiii.  27 ;  Exod.  vi.  8. 

[“This  passage  (xvi.  19 — xvii.  14)  is  appointed 
as  the  Ilaphtorah ,  or  Proper  Prophetical  Lesson, 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  8 — xxvii.  34,  where  God  declares 
the  vanity  of  idols,  and  the  blessings  of  faith,  re¬ 
pentance  and  obedjcnce.”  Wordsworth. — S 
tt.  A.] 


Chapter  XVII. 

4.  Refutation  of  the  olgectton  (xvi.  10)  that  the  people  had  not  generally  served  idols. 

XVII.  1-4. 

1  The  sin  of  Judah  is  written  with  an  iron  stylus,1 
Graven  with  a  diamond  point  on  the  tablet  of  their  heart, 

On  the  horns  of  their  altars ; 

2  As  their  children  remember  their  altars, 

And  their  images  of  Baal2  by*  the  green  trees,  by  the  high  hills. 

3  My  mountain  together  with4  the  fields, 

Thy  substance  and  all  thy  treasures  will  I  give  up  to  spoil, 

Thy  heights! — for  thy  sin  in  all  thy  borders. 

4.  And  thou  shalt  withhold  thy  hand  from  tho  inheritance  which  I  have  given  thee; 
And  I  cause  thee  to  serve  thy  enemies  in  a  land  that  thou  knowest  not : 

For  ye  have  kindled  a  fire  in  my  nostrils  that  shall  burn  forever. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  1. — p£jy.  This  word,  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Deut  xxi.  12' is  the  nail,  unguis ,  but  since  the  fiDger-nail 

cannot  be  used  for  the  engraving  of  ineffaceable  writing,  the  word  must  mean  a  sharp,  cutting  instrument  in  general,  in 
correspondence  with  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  root  (—  insider*,  inxculptre.  Comp.  Aram. 

*  Vcr.  2. — [A.  V. :  their  groves;  De  Wett*  :  their  Astartes  (but  comp.  Exiget.  Notes). — S.  R.  A.] 

*  Yer.  2. — Explanations  which  render  as  local  —  with,  together  with  (SxX,  R.  Sal.),  or  cumulative  —  una  cum 
(8eb.  Schmidt  and  others)  are  as  unsatisfactory  as  the  reading  ^-*73*  which  is  found  in  the  Cha!d.,  SyrM  and  in  16  Codd. 
of  Kexmcott  and  9  of  De  Rossi. 

*  Vcr.  3. — 3  —  in  the  midst,  but  in  the  sense  of  accompaniment,  together  with.  Comp.  xi.  19;  Naegklsb.  Or.,  | 
112,  5,  a. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  denial  of  having  sinned  against  Jehovah 
(xvi.  10)  must  mean  that  the  fact  of  idolatry  is 
denied.  Against  such  a  bold  and  shameless  as¬ 
sertion  the  prophet  rises  here  with  visibly  in¬ 
creasing  indignation.  He  says  that  the  sin  of 
Judah  is  certified,  and  as  it  were,  recorded  in 
the  archives,  viz.  (a)  in  their  own  conscience,  in 
which  the  memory  of  their  idolatrous  abomina¬ 
tions  is  fixed  like  an  ineffaceable  brand,  and  (b) 
externally,  on  the  horns  of  the  altars,  where  the 
blood  of  the  slaughtered  children  adheres  as  an 
equally  ineffaceable  memorial  (ver.  1).  These 
two  testimonies  were  just  as  deep  and  inextin¬ 
guishable  to  them,  the  actors  present,  as  to  the 
children  the  impression  of  that  horrible  cult 
which  had  snatched  away  so  many  from  their 
midst  would  remain  un  forget  able.  And  so  deep 
was  this  impression,  that  t  no  mere  sight  of  green 
trees  and  high  hills  was  sufficient  to  refresh  it 
continually  (ver.  2).  On  the  basis  of  the  facts 
thus  certified,  the  prophet  repeats  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  divine  punishments,  which  will  con¬ 
sist  in  plunder  of  substance,  desolation  of  the 
land,  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  year  of  re¬ 
lease,  and  deportation  into  an  unknown  land 
(vers.  3  and  4). 

Vers.  1  and  2.*  The  sin  of  Judah  .  .  high 
hills.  Origen  (Horn.  XVI.  ed.  Lommatzsch .,  S. 
301),  Isid.  IIisp.  (De  Pass.  Dom .,  ck.  22).  Ghis- 
ler  (ad  A.  /.)  by  Judah  hero  understand  Judas 
Iscariot. — Iron  stylus.  Comp.  Job  xix.  24. — 
diamond  point,  Trptf,  which  occurs  besides, 
in  this  sense,  only  in  Fzek.  iii.  9;  Zcch.  vii.  12, 
appears  to  designate  especially  the  diamond, 
wnich  serves  as  a  pointed  cutting  instrument, 

*  The  LXX.  not  contain  verses  1-t.  Without  donbt 
Jerome  i*  correct  in  saying,  ftrsUan  pep^rcerunt  populo  suo. 
OmuKX  in  the  Ues  tph  giws  under  asterisks  the  following 
translation,  which  h  *  found  in  other  translators  :  Ver.  1. 
‘Xfiapria  'Iov6a  yeypanra i  iv  ypa«f>tiut  ai irjpy,  iv  ow\t  afi a- 
pae Tiry,  iytttKo\annivrj  earl  too  <rrr\0ovs  rJjs  KapSiaf  avruf, 
icai  tow  Kepaai  rwe  Ouataarripiutv  aerwe. 

Ver.  2.  'Hvin*  avauvnofooiv  oi  vtoi  airrejv  t a  Ooaiaarripia 
avTwv  kcu  t4  aAojj  avriov  «rri  £JAou  6a<reo{,  eni  fiovptov  pere- 
uipajt  .  .)pi*jy  iv  aytiiptZ. 

Ver.  3.  'laxuvavj  <ai  navrat  (hjaavpoih  trov  «w  ir povoptjv 
idxrta,  t4  v^/TjAa  cju  «c  a/xapria  iv  waai  rote  optow  aov. 

Ver.  4.  Kcu  a^atpij'h/rerai  (ftl.  ajxupcOifoy] l,  *ai  raireiKw^i}- 
arrat  (at.  ran«ivto$ricrjf)  ana  ^cArjpoeo^ua?  aov ,  Honed 
<roi,  #cai  avafii 8iau>  at  iv  tow  t\0poi$  aov  iv  Tfl  yrj  j}  ovk  iy- 
e«K*  on  wvp  iyKtKavarai  iv  r<p  0v(x<p  pov.  cw(  aiuieov  ttava- 
^ij<rerai.  Ta6c  Xeya  Kiipcov.  Thus  in  Mostpaccon,  Hejt- 
apl.  Tom.  II.,  p.  210. — Koskuics  also,  ZVm.  Er.  X.  o  (comp. 
1».  2'  \  communicates  the  words,  remarking  tlmt  he  found  them 
iv  ittiv  t£>v  Aotir uv  ip/i^revritv  ixSoatai,  en  p*r&  ?r  a  pa  56  or*** 
aaitpiattav  iv  tow  anpeSiai  ritv  napti.  tow  O.  avri ypdfotf. 
Druhujs  remarks  that  i n  nnnnuUi*  &>ld.  grtecis  it  in  uno 
Vaticano  Uguntur  sub  asteriscis. 


since  everywhere  else  (Isai.  v.  9;  vii.  23-25  ;  ix. 
17 ;  x.  17  ;  xxvii.  4)  it  is  used  in  the  meaning  of 
“thorn.*’  Comp.  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  III.,  S. 
642;  Winer,  R.-W.-B.  I.,  S.  284.— On  the  ta¬ 
blet,  etc.  Passing  momentary  events  make  only 
a  superficial  impression.  But  whatever  has  ex¬ 
ercised  a  long-continued  and  intensive  activity 
is  deeply  graven.  In  opposition  to  the  assertion 

iver.  10)  that  Israel  has  not  sinned  against  the 
jord,  the  prophet  points  to  the  continuance  of 
idolatry  among  the  people,  and  the  deep,  inex¬ 
tinguishable  traces,  which  it  has  left  behind. 
These  are  double;  of  an  external  and  internal 
sort.  Internally  is  the  conscience,  the  remem¬ 
brance,  the  whole  spiritual  habitus ,  which  keeps 
before  Israel  the  fact  of  the  long  practised  idola¬ 
try.  Externally  are  the  idol-altars,  with  the 
blood  of  the  children  offered  upon  them,  crying 
towards  heaven,  which  testify  of  the  sin  to  all  the 
world.  It  is  therefore  audacity  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  pretend  that  they  have  forgotten 
the  fact.  The  expression  write  on  the  table  of  the 
heart  is  found  also  in  Prov.  iii.  3 ;  vii.  3. — horns 
of  the  altars.  That  the  idol-altars  are  meant 
is  evident  1,  from  the  plural,  for  there  was  but 
a  single  altar  of  Jehovah  (J.  D.  Michaelis);  2, 
from  the  connection,  for  Israel’s  sin  was  to  be 
read  only  on  the  idol-altars,  not  on  the  altar  of 
the  Lord, — or  on  the  latter  only  in  so  far  as  they 
had  perhaps  used  it  for  idolatrous  worship 
(comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  3;  Winer,  s.  v.  Brundopfe - 
raltar).  The  altars  in  ver.  2  are  doubtless  also 
those  of  the  idols,  and  identical  with  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  1. — On  the  horns  of  the  altar  of 
burnt  offering  and  the  sprinkling  of  these  with 
the  blood  of  the  guilt  offering,  comp.  Exod.  xxvii. 
2  (coll.  Ps.  cxviii.  27);  xxix.  12;  Lev.  iv.  18,  25, 
80,  34;  viii.  15;  ix.  9.  That  the  idol-altars  also 
had  such  horns  is  clear  from  Am.  iii.  14.  Comp. 
Winer,  R.-  W.-B.  s.  v.  Homer. — Their  altars, 
fit.,  your  altars.  On  the  change  of  person  comp, 
rems.  on  v.  14;  xii.  13. — remember.  We  may 
reject  at  the  outset  the  ungrammatical  explana¬ 
tions  which  either  take  3  =  S  (80  that  their 
children  remember,  Luther.  Zwingle,  substan¬ 
tially  Calvin)  or  understand  God  as  the  subject 
of  remember  (Seb.  Schmidt,  Clericus,  Ch. 
B.  Miciiaelis).  All  those  interpretations  are 
at  least  very  harsh,  which  regard  the  Jews  as 
the  subject,  ( ut  recordantur  filiorum  suorum  ita  al - 
tarium ,  etc.,  i.  e.,  their  altars  are  as  dear  to  their 
hearts  as  their  children,  R.  Salomo,  D.  Kimchi, 
Abarbanbl,  Diodatus,  Maurer;  remembering 
their  children,  they  remember  also  the  altars  on 
which  they  offered  them,  Hitzig)  or  which  take 
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3  in  the  sense  of  because,  if,  (Jeromb,  Chald., 
Arab.,  anil  many  later)  or  which  find  the  apodo- 
sis  in  ver.  3  (Ewald,  Umbrkit).  Since  in  ver. 
1  there  is  evidently  likewise  the  idea  of  a  monu- 
'  mention,  a  record  assuring  a  perpetual  remem¬ 
brance,  the  reciprocal  relation  of  vers.  1  and  2 
is  indicated  at  the  outset.  There  is  a  third  me¬ 
morial  of  the  sin  denied  by  the  Israelites,  the 
testimony  of  which  is  the  more  unexceptionable 
as  it  proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  children  (Ps. 
viii.  3;  Matth.  xxi.  16):  the  remembrance  by 
the  children  of  that  horrible  worship  to  which  so 
many  from  their  midst  fell  a  sacrifice.  The  pro¬ 
phet  points  to  an  effect  of  that  horrid  ritual, 
which  is  not  indeed  elsewhere  expressly  testified, 
but  is  in  itself  entirely  natural.  Why  should  not 
Moloch  have  been  the  terror  of  the  Israelitish 
children,  when  there  was  such  real  and  sad 
ground  for  it,  as  is  wanting  in  other  bugbears 
which  terrify  the  children  of  the  present  day? — 
Their  children  is  therefore  the  subject  of  re¬ 
member.  aud  the  construction  is  as  ex.  gr v.  26; 
vi.  7.  Comp.  Naeqklsb.  Or.,  j  96,  2. — Images, 
etc.  The  D'TOK  are  the  masculine  images  of  Baal 
[not  of  Astarte,  as  Henderson. — S.  R.  A.]  (comp. 
1  Ki.  xiv.  23;  2  Ki.  xvii.  10;  xxiii.  14,  etc.)  as 
jVnt!7M  are  primarily  and  in  general  the  images 
corresponding  to  the  female  principle  of  Baal. 
What  was  their  form  is  still  undecided,  also 
whether  they  had  special  relation  to  the  service  of 
Moloch.  Should  the  latter  not  be  the  case,  yet  their 
relation  to  the  murderous  rites  of  child-sacrifice 
is  beyond  a  doubt.  For  children  were  offered  to 
Baal  in  all  his  torms,  comp.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  6;  xxxii. 
35.  Herzog,  Real-Enc.  I.  S.  638;  IX.,  5.  715.— 

By  the  green  trees,  Hitzig  and  Graf 

rightly  take  *7^  here  in  a  causal  sense  connecting 
it  with  remember,  not  with  altars.  If  the 
place  was  to  be  designated  where  the  altars  and 
images  stood,  we  cannot  conceive  why  the  pro¬ 
phet  should  write  “on  green  trees,”  and  deviate 
from  the  stereotyped  form  of  “under  every  green 
tree.”  It  is  accordingly  more  probable  that  it 
is  to  express  that  the  mere  sight  of  green  trees 
and  high  hills  awoke  in  the  Israelite  children  the 
remembrance  of  those  terrible  altars  and  images. 

We  can  certainly  show  no  passage  in  which 
is  used,  after  a  verb  of  remembrance,  of  that 
which  occasioned  the  remembrance.  But  all  those 
passages  are  analogous  in  which  *1%  designates 
the  occasioning  circumstances  in  general,  ex.  gr., 
Gen.  xxvi.  7,  9;  Ps.  xliv.  32;  1  Sam.  iv.  13. 

Comp.  nD“S^,  Jer.  ix.  11 ;  Job  xiii.  14. 

Ver.  3.  My  mountain  .  .  in  all  thy  borders. 
The  words  HTO3  'ITO  are  either  connected  with 
the  preceding  context  in  various  ways  (Jerome  : 
Sacrificantes  in  agro;  Syr.  .*  in  monkbus  et  in 
denrrto ;  Chald.:  Super  monies  in  agro;  Arab.: 
in  montibus  et  in  agris ;  R.  Salomo,  Abarbanel, 
Kimchi  :  O  mons  mi,  qui  in  agro  es,  as  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  the  previous  con¬ 
text  is  addressed:  Zwingli:  ut  filii  recordantur 
ararum  .  .  .  coHinm ,  montium  et  agrorum;  Ewald, 
Mf.irr:  rnbO  ’Tin  as  in  apposition  to  fl1p3J), 
or  with  the  following,  when  it  is  either  rendered 


as  in  the  vocative,  and  Zion,  as  the  high  pluceof 
the  country  naC  ei-oxqv,  or  Israel  as  sacrificing  on 
mountains,  or  fleeing  to  mountains  (Calvin),  is 
understood  by  it,  or  it  is  connected  with  thy 
heights  (Luther),  or  as  an  accusative  with  thy 
substance  ( montem  meuni  una  cum  agro  .  .  . 
dabo ,  Gbsenius,  Gaab,  Rosenmitkller,Umureit). 
Hitzig  calls  attention -to  xviii.  14;  xxi.  13,  where 
Zion  is  designated  as  'TO  and 
But  here  the  connection  is  -quite  different.  In 
this  place  the  prophet  would  evidently  say  that 
all  property,  movable  and  immovable,  divine 
and  human,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God  aud 
the  service  of  idols  will  be  given  up  to  plunder 
on  account  of  their  intensive  (vers.  1,  2).  as  ex¬ 
tensive  and  universally  diffused  sin  (in  all  thy 
borders).  For  this  reason  also  I  do  not  bid, eve 
that  mountain  is  to  be  rendered  as  in  the  voca¬ 
tive.  It  is  rather  accusative,  dependent  on  I 
wiU  give,  and  the  explanation  already  men¬ 
tioned  as  that  of  Gesenius,  Gaab,  Rosenmuellkr 
and  Umbreit,  is  the  correct  one.  The  mountain 
of  the  Lord  also  is  desecrated;  it  therefore,  in 
so  far  as  it  contains  property  that  can  be  so 
treated,  will  also,  like  the  fruitful  field,  be  given 
up  to  plunder.  The  prophet  says  fields,  be¬ 
cause  he  wishes  to  designate  only  the  land,  which 
produces  substance  and  treasures,  or  things  that 
may  be  plundered.  Thy  substance  and  all, 
etc.,  is  a  more  particular  explanation  of  my 
mountain.  It  tells  us  how  a  mountain  und 
fields  can  be  plundered.  Thy  substance,  thy 
treasures  have  primary  reference  to  fields.  But 
that  also  which  the  mountain  contained  belonged 
in  a  certain  respect  to  the  people,  and  they  were 
likewise  despoiled  of  it.  On  the  subject  corap. 
xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  8;  lii.  17  sqq. — Thy  heights 
is  in  antithesis  to  my  mountain.  Even  the 
sanctuaries  dedicated  to  the  idols  were  to  be  ob¬ 
jects  of  spoliation.  It  is  clear  thnt  thy  heights 
is  governed  by  give,  but  its  abrupt  position  is 
strange.  If  we  could  connect  exclusively  with 
for  thy  sin,  this  difficulty  would  be  removed. 
But  not  only  the  high  places,  but  all  that  has 
been  previously  mentioned  is  given  up  on  account 
of  their  sin.  Syrus  and  the  Arabic  (MS.  Oxon), 
omit  thy  heights  altogether.  Hitzig  translates 
“for  atonement,”  comparing Zech.  xiv.  17;  Deut. 
xxix.l  l,and  with  respect  to  the  construction,  Deut. 
xxi.  29.  But  the  expression  in  all  thy  borders 
would  then  be  quite  feeble  and  superfluous. 
Graf  after  Gesenius,  De  Wette  and  others:— 
Thy  heights  with  the  sin  cleaving  thereto  I  give 
up.  But  was  it  necessary  to  guard  against  the 
thought  that  the  Lord  would  give  up  the  heights 
without  the  sin,  or  that  He  would  omit  the  latter? 
How  is  such  a  separation  of  the  heights  and  the 
sin  even  conceivable?  Thy  heights  may  then 
be  regarded  as  an  emphHtic  asyndeton. — For 
thy  sin.  Comp.  Mic.  i.  6;  2  Kings  xxiv  8  — In 
all  thy  borders.  This  addition  corresponds 
exactly  to  the  previously  stated  extent  of  tho 
punishment:  Since  the  sin  has  been  universally 
diffused,  so  all  the  possessions  in  the  whole  land 
will  be  made  the  means  of  punishment. 

Ver.  4.  And  thou  shalt  .  .  .  forever.  In 
this  verse  ^31  causes  the  only  difficulty.  It  has 
been  either  entirely  passed  over  (Syrus,  Arab., 
Luther),  or  explained  in  a  more  or  less  forced 
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manner,  as  unfreely  (Vatable),  by  thy  iniquity , 
naked  and  bare ,  alone  (so  Jerome,  on  the  ground 

of  which  Ewald  would  alter  to  IT!1?).  But  it  is 
evident  that  Jeremiah  had  in  view  Deut.  xv.  2, 
8.  This  has  been  recognized  by  many  exposi¬ 
tors.  Some  (ex.  gr .,  Seb.  Schmidt,  Rosemm.) 
supply,  therefore,  *JT  from  Deut.  xv.  2.  J.  D. 
Michaelis  was  the  first  to  suppose  that  *|T  alone 
should  be  read.  Grat  expresses  this  distinctly, 
and  without  doubt  correctly.  For  on  the  one  hand 
however  interpreted,  yields  no  satisfactory 
meaning.  On  the  other  hand  the  expression 
0  JD  T  C9D tf,  withhold  thy  hand,  etc.t  corres¬ 
ponds  perfectly  to  the  connection.  The  year  of 
release  (comp.  Deut.  xv.  1-13),  so  called  from  the 
nDOttf,  the  release  of  the  debtor  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  hand  of  the  creditor,  coincides  with  the  Sab¬ 
batic  year  (comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  10, 11 ;  Aevit.  xxv. 
1-7),  in  which  the  land  is  to  remain  uncultivated 
(comp.  Saalschuetz,  Mos.  Recht .,  8.  162  ff. ; 
Herzog,  R-Enc.  XIII.,  8.  204  ff.).  The  state  of 


desolation,  in  which  the  land  will  be  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  destined  exile  of  the  people  is  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  24,  25  expressly  compared  with  that 
Sabbatic  year,  or  year  of  release,  and  is  called 

the  Sabbath-time  of  the  land  (ITD/OBf).  in  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  21  (comp.  3  Esdr.  i.  *68)  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  set  forth  that  the  Babylonian  captivity 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  word  proclaimed 
by  Jeremiah,  according  to  which  the  land  was 

promised  its  holiday  (;Vin3tf).  But  in  no  other 
place  than  this  does  Jeremiah  intimate  this 
thought.  If  now  it  is  undoubted  that  this  pass¬ 
age,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xv.  2  coll.  Lev. 
xxvi.  34,  35,  designates  the  exile  as  a  period  of 
release  for  the  land,  we  cannot  avoid  perceiving 
in  an  altered  form  of  the  -JT  of  Deuteronomy. 
On  I  cause  thee  to  serve,  vide  supra ,  on  xv. 
14.— For  ye  have  kindled,  etc .  The  words 
are  a  free  quotation  from  Deut.  xxxii.  22,  while 
those  in  xv.  14,  at  least  in  their  first  part,  agree 
verbatim  with  the  original  passage. 


CONCLUSION  (xvii.  6-18). 

1.  Retrospective  glance  at  the  deep  roots  of  the  corruption. 


XVII.  6-18. 


6  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Cursed  the  man,  who  trusts  in  men, 

And  makes  flesh  his  arm,  and  whose  heart  departs  from  Jehovah. 

6  He  will  be  like  one  forsaken1  in  the  desert 
And  will  not  see  when  good  comes, 

And  will  dwell  in  the  arid  places  in  the  wilderness. 

In  a  land  salt  and  uninhabited. 

7  Blessed  the  man  who  trusts  in  Jehovah, 

And  whose  confidence  Jehovah  is  I 

8  He  is  like  a  tree  planted  by  water, 

And  which  stretches  forth*  its  roots  to*  the  river, 

And  will  not  fear4  when  the  heat  comes,  and  its  leaf  is  green, 

And  in  the  year  of  drought  it  will  not  have  care  nor  cease  from  fruit-bearing. 

9  The  heart  is  more  deceitful  than  anything 
And  profoundly  corrupt  Who  can  know  it? 

10  I,  Jehovah,  search  the  heart,  try  the  reins, 

Even*  to  give  eveiw  one  according  to  his  way, 

According  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings. 

11  A  partridge,  which  fosters  without  having  laid, 

Is  he  who  accumulates  riches  not  by  right. 

In  the  half  of  his  days  he  will  leave  them, 

And  at  his  end  he  will  be  a  fool. 

12  0  throne  of  glory,  height*  of  beginning,  place  of  our  sanctuary ! 

13  Hope  of  Israel,  Jehovah ! 

All  who  forsake  thee  are  put  to  shame  1 

Those  who  depart7  from  me  must  be  written  in  the  earth, 

Because  they  have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  water,  Jehovah. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  ver.  6.— The  ancient  translations  all  express  here,  doubtless  on  the  ground  of  the  antithesis  In  ver.  8,  the 
nam*  of  a  'Iree  or  shrub,  while  in  Pa.  cii.  where  alone  the  word  occurs  a  second  time,  they  all,  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
text,  express  the  idea  of  miser.  Since  now  is  formed  after  the  analogy  of  *^TVT,  St*7T.  3333  (33)3),  etc. 

(comp.  0L3H.  |  189,  a;  Naegflsb.  Gr .,  \  42,  «,  S.  87),  since,  further,  the  corresponding  verbal  root  is  given  by  li.  58 
1  j; )  unquestionably  with  the  meaning  denudare  (comp.  Isai.  xxiii.  13;  xxxii.  11 ;  Hab.  iii.9.  nuditas , 

Diy  nu/lus,  nudus ,  solitarius;  Gen.  xv.  2 ;  Lev.  xx.  20, 21 ;  Jer.  xxil.  30),  the  meaning  of  “  naked,  destitute,  wretched,” 

T  "T 

is  assured  also  in  this  passage.  [Henderson :  “I  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Arab. 


jT- j  r  *  Arar,  the  juniper-tree  which  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arabah,  or  the  Great  Talley,  to  the  south  of  the 

Dead  Sea.  See  Bibl.  Res .  IT.,  506.  Thus  Dr  Witti  :  Wacholderbaum.  The  same  form  of  the  word  occurs  Ps.  cii.  18,  where 
the  idea  conveyed  is  that  of  miked,  destitute.  The  point  of  comparison  in  the  two  passages  of  our  prophet  is  the  forlorn  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  solitary  juniper,  deprived  of  all  nourishment  in  the  arid  desert.” — llirzia  referring  to  the  composition  of  Ps. 
cii.,  after  the  fight  of  Jonathan  into  the  desert  of  Tekoa,  and  the  connection  with  Jer.  xlviii.  6,  where  also  flight  is  spoken 
of,  decides  that  the  word  designates  one  who  has  Jtei  or  been  driven  iuto  the  desert,  or  one  who  has  come  into  misfortune  as 
starved  or  perishing .—3.  R.  A.j.  On  the  words  in  xlviii.  6,  13T33  comp,  reins,  there. 

*  Ver.  8.-S3V.  ojt.  Aey.,  synonymous  with  *73%  Tsai.  xxx  25 ;  xliv.  4. 

*  Ver.  8.— *7^  for  *7X  as  frequently  in  Jer.  Comp,  on  x.  1. 

*  Ver.  8.— XV  X*7V  The  Keri  reads  HX'V  after  ver.  0.  The  Chethibh  should  be  punctuated  XV  (Imperf.  from  XV), 
corresponding  to  JIXV,  and  is  at  any  rate  to  be  preferred;  as  also  the  ancient  translations  express  it,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Chaldee.  . 

6  Ver.  10. — nrOl.  Comp,  xxxii.  19.  The  Vau,  which  the  ancient  translations  and  many  Codd.  omit,  is  not  so  super¬ 
fluous  os  Graf  supposes. 

«  Ver.  12.— DUO  might  grammatically  be  in  the  accusative,  but  as  "U33  appears  to  be  contrasted  with  (iii. 

24;  xi.  13),  so  does  0  DllD  with  n'lD3. 

7  Ver.  13.— The  Chethibh  'V3)  would  be  formed  like  3'V,  Wp\  *WV  (Olsh.  g  212).  The  form  HD'  as  a  noun, 
does  not,  however,  occur  elsewhere,  and  the  sudden  change  of  person  is  strange.  The  Keri  reads  'UQV  The  meaning  is 
the  same  (—  those  departing  from  me.  Comp.  'Dp,  li.  1);  the  form  is  likewise  a  rare  one.  (Yet  comp.  ii.  21 ;  Isa.  xlix. 
21 ;  Olsh.  §  172,  6.)  Meier  reads 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  long  discourse  ends  with  a  concluding  ad¬ 
dress  in  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  relates  to 
general,  the  second  to  personal  matters.  In  the 
first  (vers.  6-13)  the  prophet  indicates  the  most 
inward  and  hidden  roots  of  the  spiritual  and 
physical  corruption  of  his  people,  lie  mentions 
three  chief  moral  defects,  attaching  to  each  the 
corresponding  punishment.  At  the  head  he  places 
the  perverse  disposition,  which  regards  not  the 
Lord,  but  flesh  as  the  source  and  treasure  of  all 
blessing  (ver.  5).  The  punishment  of  this  sin  is 
mentioned  in  ver.  6,  the  shadow  being  further 
deepened  in  vers.  7  and  8  by  the  contrast  there 
presented.  The  second  radical  defect,  designated 
in  ver.  9,  is  the  perfidiousness  of  the  heart  in 
connection  with  its  weakness.  In  consequence 
of  this  habitus ,  the  human  heart  is  unfathomable 
to  human  sight,  yet  the  Lord  is  in  a  position  to 
look  through  and  tc  judge  it  (ver.  10).  Avarice 
is  designated  as  the  third  destructive  root  to 
which  every  means  is  right,  to  which,  however, 
poverty  and  shame  must  follow  as  a  just  recom¬ 
pense  (ver.  11). — The  last  two  verses  express 
once  more  in  a  comprehensive  manner,  and  after 
a  solemn  invocation  of  Jehovah,  the  judgment 
of  destruction  on  all  those  who  have  forsaken 
Jehovah,  the  fountain  of  living  water  (vers. 
12,  13). 

Vers.  5  and  6.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
salt  and  uninhabited.  The  prophet  had  in 
the  previous  context  repeatedly  designated  the 
Lord  as  his  and  Israel’s  only  safety:  xiv.  8,  22; 
xv.  20,  21 ;  xvi.  19.  He,  however,  expressly  in- 


|  timated  in  xvi.  19,  that  the*  Israel  of  those  times 
was  wanting  in  confidence  in  this  Saviour.  Here 
he  renders  this  sin  of  unbelief  strongly  promi¬ 
nent,  portraying  it  according  to  its  positive  and 
its  negative  side.  He  mentions  the  positive  side 
first.  Man  and  flesh  designate  the  totality  of 
all  earthly  visible  forces  in  antithesis  to  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  invisible  God.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  their  visibility  which  withdraws  the  carnal 
mind  from  the  invisible  things  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  by  faith  alone.  The  mind  is  first  taken 
captive  by  things  visible.  Then  having  gained  a 
firm  footing  in  these,  it  breaks  loose  from  the  In¬ 
visible.  It  was  so  iu  the  Fall.  This  confidence 
in  things  visible,  however,  is  idolatry  (comp. 
Luther’s  explanation  of  the  first  command¬ 
ment).  Hence  the  curse  may  well  be  an  allusion 
to  Deut.  xxvii.  15  coll.  xi.  28. — Man  and  flesh. 
(□IX  and  TKJ3)  synonymous  also  iu  Isa.  xxxi.  3 
coll.  Job  x.  4  ;  Ps.  lvi.  5.  [“The  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  having  three  distinct  words  for  man,  has 
the  advantage  of  our  English  in  the  finer  shades 
o:‘a  passage  like  this,  ‘cursed  is  the  man  (strong 
man)  who  trusteth  in  man  (frail  man  of  the 
earth)  who  maketh  flesh  (mere  weakness)  his 
arm.’  ”  Cowles. — S.  R.  A.]  —His  arm, 
the  organ  for  the  exhibition  of  physical  force. 
He  who  delivers  over  this  function  to  another, 
t.  e.  makes  him  his  arm,  has  him  for  his  assist¬ 
ant,  for  protection  and  deliverance  Comp.  Isa. 
xxxiii.2;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  9. — Aland  salt, etc.  Comp. 
Job  xxxix.  6;  Ps.  evii.  34. — Will  dwell.  3Etfl 
intransitive,  as  in  ver.  25;  xxx.  18;  1.  13,  39; 
Isa.  xiii.  20. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Blessed  the  man  .  .  .  fruit* 
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bearing.  We  might  suppose  that  these  verses 
were  so  co-ordinate  with  the  two  preceding  that 
titc  two  pairs  would  constitute  an  independent, 
self-contained  whole.  But  then  the  following 
verses  would  be  entirely  disconnected.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  verses  7  and  8  are  to  serve  as  a  foil 
to  tho  thought  expressed  in  vers.  6,  6,  which  is 
shown  to  be  the  main  thought  by  its  position. — 
As  a  tree.  Comp.  Ps.  i.  8. — Drought.  Comp, 
xiv.  1. 

Vers.  9  and  10.  The  heart  is  more  deceit¬ 
ful  .  .  .  his  doings.  Were  tho  hearts  of  men, 
and  especially  of  the  Israelites,  upright  and  di¬ 
rected  to  the  true  and  the  good,  they  must  Agree 
in  word  and  deed  with  that  which  the  prophet 
has  declared  in  vers.  6-8.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  so  deceitful  a9  the  human  heart, 
which  understands  the  art  thoroughly  of  pursuing 
the  evil  under  the  appearance  of  wishing  the  right 
(comp.  ch.  v.  and  ix.  2-8).  This  deceitfulness 
is  however  only  a  symptom  of  the  deep  depra¬ 
vity,  the  incurable  sickness  by  which  the  heart  is 
possessed. — Deceitful,  3p>L  Comp,  on  ix.  3. 
Tho  word  occurs  here  only  as  an  adjective  with 
this  meaning.— Corrupt,  EUR.  The  meaning 
**  desperate  ”  is  not  contained  in  the  word.  It  is 
every  where  =  severely  sick,  incurable  (xv.  18; 
xxx.  12,  15;  Isa.  xvii.  11;  Mic.  i.  9;  Job  xxxiy. 
6),  full  of  the  deepest  pain  (ver.  16).  No  man  is 
in  a  condition  to  see  through  the  deceitful  hypoc¬ 
risy  of  the  human  heart,  but  the  Lord  can  do  it, 
and  founds  on  this  His  knowledge.  His  strict  and 
righteous  judgment.  Comp.  xi.  20;  xii.  3;  xx. 
12. — Even  to  give.  Separating  the  statement 
of  the  object  from  the  fundamental  declaration, 
the  word  even  sets  forth  the  independence  of 
the  latter.  God  is  not  omniscient  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  judging,  but  in  His  essential  nature. 
Comp,  besides  comm,  on  vi.  2. 

Ver.  11.  A  partridge  ...  be  a  fool.  As 
the  third  root  of  spiritual  and  bodily  corrup¬ 
tion  the  prophet  names  avarice,  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil  (1  Tim.  vi.  10).  The  selfish  in¬ 
quire  not  about  the  right  (comp.  v.  1,  26  sqq. ; 
vi.  6,  7  ;  xiii.  8,  10),  therefore  the  blessing  of 
God  is  also  denied  them.  Lightly  come  lightly  go. 
Forsaken  and  put  to  shame  the  unrighteous  man 
is  at  last  like  the  bird,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
collects  the  young  of  others  and  footers  them, 
but  is  forsaken  by  them  as  soon  as  they  perceive 
that  a  st ranger  has  usurped  a  mother’s  rights 
over  them.  The  form  of  comparison  is  like  that 
in  Prov.  x.  20;  xi.  22;  xvi.  24,  etc.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  what  bird  is  to  be  understood  by  R^p. 
The  word  is  found  besides  only  in  1  Sam.  xvi. 
20.  The  ancient  translators  and  most  of  the 
Comm,  understand  the  partridge,  and  the  dialects 
also  favor  this  rendering.  Only  natural  history 
does  not  confirm  this  peculiarity  of  the  part¬ 
ridge.  Comp.  Winer  s.  v.  Rebhuhn.  [“  The 
ancients  believed  that  she  stole  the  egg9  of  other 
birds  and  hatched  them  as  her  own.  See  Eri- 
phan.  Phyeiol.  cap.  ix. ;  Ism.  Origg.  xii.  7.” 
Henderson.— S.  R.  A.].—  Fosters.  occurs 

besides  only  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  16.  It  is  there  ex¬ 
pressly  distinguished  from  J?p3,  to  hatch ,  and  can 
mean  only  the  gathering  together  and  cherishing 
by  warmth  of  the  newly  hatched  young.  Winer 


quotes  inter  al.  a  passage  from  OLYMrionours : 
6  viptUg  *  *  *  rove  a/Jorptovg  TrpoaKa/  itrai  veor - 
rotj-  nirtvec  yt>6vreq  varepov ,  on  ovk  tic  tv  avrov, 
Karahprravowiv  avrdv.  This  agrees  admirably 
with  the  sense  and  connection  of  the  passage, 
though  it  must  still  remain  undecided  whether 
we  have  here  a  real  popular  opinion  existing  at 
the  time  of  Jeremiah,  or  only  one  deduced  fiorn 
this  passage. — Shall  leave  them  refers  to  the 
riches.  On  fool  comp.  x.  8.  14. 

Vers.  12  and  Vi.  O  throne  of  glory  . .  . 
Jehovah.  Comprehensive  conclusion  in  the 
form  of  a  brief  but  solemn  invocation  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  From  Hope  of  Israel  it  is  evident  that 
the  words  of  the  prophet  were  addressed  in  the 
last  instance  to  the  person  of  the  Lord.  But  he 
mentious  first  the  exteriora ,  which  are  the  places 
and  bearers  of  His  glory  :  his  throne,  the  place 
where  His  throne  stands,  the  sanctuary  which 
surrounds  it,  for  he  wishes  to  set  forth  distinctly 
how  foolish  and  criminal  it  is  to  do  that,  which 
lie  has  censured  in  vers.  6,  9,  11  and  which  he 
afterwards  comprises  in  one  word,  “forsake  the 
Lord.”  Israel  has  given  up  the  truly  real  and 
eternal  sanctuaries  for  the  miserable  high-places 
of  idolatry.  I  do  not  therefore  hold  the  view 
that  ver.  12  is  addressed  to  Jehovah  Himself,  for 
the  reason  given  by  Graf,  that  the  Lord  cannot 
possibly  be  called  place  of  sanctuary. — O 
throne  of  glory.  Comp.  1  Sain.  ii.  8;  Isa. 
xxii.  23;  Jcr.  xiv.  21.  The  Lord's  throne  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Old  Test,  in  three  degrees.  First, 
Jerusalem  is  thus  named  (iii.  17),  second,  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv.  22;  Ps.  lxxx. 
2;  xeix.  1),  third,  the  proper,  so  to  speak,  and 
trauscendent  throne  (Isa.  vi.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  26;  Dan. 
vii.  9;  Ps.  ix.  6;  xi.  8  ;  xlv.i.  9;  cx.  1).  These 
three  degrees  arc  however  so  connecttd,  that  he 
who  forsakes  one  does  the  same  to  the  other. 
The  prophet  has  primarily  in  view  here,  as  at 
nny  rate  in  xiv.  21,  the  visible  throne  of  the 
Lord. — Height  of  beginning.  The  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  by  0^13  has  also  Bevcral  gradations. 
1.  Ml.  Zion  is  called  Dll?  Vl,  Ezek.  xvii. 

23;  xx.  40  coll,  xxxiv.  14;  Jcr.  xxxi.  12.  2.  It 

is  very  often  used  to  designate  the  transcendent 
abode  of  Jehovah,  Isa.  xxxiii.  5:  lvii.  15;  Mic.  vi. 
6;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  Ps.  xciii.  4;  lxviii.  19,  etc.  The 
expression  JltfR'VD,  which  occurs  here  only 
(comp.  t5ft03,  Prov.  viii.  23)  agrees  with  D113 
in  both  senses.  For  that  transcendent  abode  is 
from  the  beginning,  eternally  existing  (comp. 
Ps.  xciii.  2),  and  Zion  also  as  chosen  from  eternity 
is  in  idea  the  eternal  dwelling-place  of  God. 
(Comp.  Ps.  cxxxii.  13,  14  coll.  Exod.  xv.  17; 
xx.  24;  Deut.  v.  12). — Place  of  onr  sanctu¬ 
ary.  Comp.  Isa.  lx.  13;  Dun.  viii.  11.  Even 
the  sanctuary  of  Israel  (lSHp3)  is  a  double  one, 
an  earthly  and  a  heavenly.  The  former  is  made 
according  to  the  typo  of  the  latter  (Exod.  xxv. 
8,  9,  40;  xxvi.  80).  Thus  though  the  expres¬ 
sion  refers  primarily  to  the  earthly  sanctuary 
the  heavenly  is  not  excluded.  There  is  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  impersonal  rendering  of  these 
three  substantives  in  the  prophet’s  addressing 
words  of  prayer  to  them.  For  what  the  prophet 
declares  with  respect  to  them;  “All  who  forsake 
thee  are  put  to  shame,”  would  be  quite  unpreju- 
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dicial  even  if  “Hope  of  Israel,”  etc.,  did  not  come 
between.  But  the  three  former  are  entirely 
sunk  in  this  last  conception,  since  it  is  only  in 
and  by  Jehovah  that  they  have  any  existence  or 
meaning.  Hence  also  the  singular  suthx  in 

The  older  commentators  render  throne 
of  glory  as  nominative,  either  taking  the  first 
and  the  last  three  words  together  (solium  gloria 
exceUum,  ab  initio  locus  saneluarii  nostri,  Calvin), 
or  regarding  throne  ( thronus ,  qui  est  altitudo  ab 
setemo ,  est  locus  sanctuariif  Seb.  Schmidt),  or 
height  (a  throne  in  glory  is  the  height  of  begin¬ 
ning,  the  place  of  our  sanctuary,  Neumann)  as 
the  nominative.  According  to  these  renderings 
however  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  suitable 
connection. — Hope  of  Israel.  Comp.  xiv.  8; 
1.  7.— Written  in  the  earth.  In  the  earth 
(in  the  dust,  Job  xiv.  8),  where  what  is  written 


will  be  speedily  effaced,  shall  those  who  depart 
from  me  be  written.  The  antithesis  on  the  one 
hand  would  be  to  xvii.  1  (the  sin  in  brass,  the 
sinners  in  dust),  on  the  other  hand  to  the  book 
of  life  (Exod.  xxxii.  32;  Ps.  lxix.  29;  Dan.  xii. 
1;  Mai.  iii.  16;  Luke  x.  20;  Pnil.  iv.  8;  Rev. 
iii.  5;  xiii.  8;  xvii.  8;  xxi.  27).  Meier  reads: 
they  vanished  away  in  the  laud  (Job  xv.  80),  all 
who  are  recorded  in  it  (xvii.  1 ;  xxii.  30)  that  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain,  etc.  This  exegesis 
also  is  exposed  to  several  objections:  1.  that 
must  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  vanish  away:  2.  the 
imperf.  I  therefore  prefer  to  adhere  to 

the  reading  of  the  Chethibh.  The  rapid  change 
of  person  forms  no  objection  to  this.  Comp,  on 
v.  14;  ix.  7  ;  xii.  13;  xvii.  1.  The  Lord  then  con¬ 
tinues  in  confirmation  of  the  prophet’s  address. 
— Fountain,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  13 ;  Ps.  xxxvi.  10. 


2.  Petition  of  the  prophet  for  the  safety  of  his  person  and  the  honor  of  his  official  ministrations. 

XVII.  14-18. 

14  Heal  me,  Jehovah,  that  I  may  be  healed  ; 

Deliver  me  that  I  may  be  delivered,  for  thou  art  my  praise  ! 

15  Behold,  they  say  to  me:  Where  is  the  word  of  Jehovah?  Let  it  come  now. 

16  But  I  have  not  hastened  away  from  being  a  pastor  after  thee ; 

And  the  calamitous  day  I  have  not  desired,  thou  knowest 
That  which  went  forth  from  my  lips  was  from  thee. 

17  Be  not1  a  terror  to  me,  my  refuge  in  the  day  of  distress! 

18  My  persecutors  must  be  put  to  shame, 

But  I  must  not  be  put  to  shame ; 

They  must  be  dismayed,  but  I  must  not  be  dismayed! 

Bring*  upon  them  the  day  of  calamity, 

And  doubly8  with  destruction  destroy  them ! 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  17.— nTlf\  comp.  Ewald,  §  224  c ;  Naeqelsb.  Or .,  \  33,  Anm.  2. 

*  Ve;\  18.—  N'371,  a  rare  form  instead  of  1071,  bnt  comp.  1  Sam.  xx.  40;  Olsh.,2  256  b}  8.  669. 
•Ver.  18.-7113^0  (not  7133^0)  is  accus.  modi.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Grn  \  70  g. 


EX EGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  second,  personal  half  of  the  conclusion. 
The  prophet  pr$ys  for  safety  and  deliverance  for 
himself  (ver.  14).  In  opposition  to  the  scornful 
doubt  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  predictions,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ver.  15,  he  prays  on  the  ground  of  the 
fact  that  he  had  not  hastened  into  the  prophetic 
office,  or  declared  his  own  inventions  (ver.  16), 
that  the  Lord,  his  refuge,  would  not  be  a  terror 
to  him  or  suffer  him  to  be  put  to  shame,  but  his 
persecutors,  and  bring  upon  them  the  day  of 
calamity  and  double  destruction  (vers.  17,  18). 

Ver.  14.  Heal  me  .  .  .  thou  art  my  praise. 
The  prophet  begm9  with  a  prayer  for  safety  and 
deliverance  in  general. — Heal  me.  Deut.  xxxii. 
39 ;  Ps.  vi.  3 ;  xxx.  3.— My  praise,  the  object 


of  my  confident  boasting.  Comp.  Deut.  x.  21 ; 
Ps.  lxxi.  6. 

Vers.  15  and  16.  Behold,  they  say .  .  .  was 
from  thee.  The  prophet  resumes  the  thought 
in  xv.  10,  16-19  (coll.  xx.  7-12). — Where,  etc . 
Comp.  Isa.  v.  19;  Ezek.  xii.  22  sqq.  It  is  used 
ironically  also  in  Ps.  xlii.  4,  11;  Ixxix.  10;  2 
Kings  xviii.  34,  etc. — On  Let  it  come  now, 
comp,  xxviii.  8,  9;  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22  coll.  xiii. 
2. — But  I  have  not,  etc.  The  prophet  would 
deserve  such  scorn,  if  he  had  taken  the  word  of 
the  Lord  into  his  mouth  in  his  own  strength,  or 
deceitfully,  as  others  did,  xiv.  14,  15. — But  hois 
not  a  pseudo-prophet,  but  a  prophet  against  his 
will.  Comp.  i.  6  sqq.;  xx.  7. — The  words  I  have 

not  hastened  (*73  'nSN  #S)  have  been  variously 
explained.  But  all  the  commentators  ( when  thej 
do  not  alter  the  reading,  as  the  Syr.,  which 
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reads  HjJ'JD)  concur  in  understanding  of 
the  spiritual  pastorate.  The  thought  that  he 
had  not  hastened  from  the  pastoral  office  or  spi¬ 
ritual  pasture  after  Jehovah  does  not  however 
suit  the  connection.  For  he  can  wish  only  to 
defend  himself  against  the  imputation  of  having 
hurried.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  not  a  single 
comm,  has  yet  thought  of  taking  HjJ4!  in  a  phy¬ 
sical  sense;  doubtless  because  the  knowledge  of 
Jeremiah's  priestly  descent  has  seemed  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  thought  of  his  having  been  a  shepherd. 
But  why  may  not  Jeremiah,  who  was  called  as  a 
to  the  prophetic  office,  have  previously  tended 
his  father’s  sheep  ?  The  shepherd’s  state  was 
rendered  sacred  to  the  Israelites  by  the  example 
of  their  fathers,  and  kings  os  well  aB  prophets 
had  proceeded  from  it  (comp.  Am.  i.  1 ;  vii.  14 
coll.  Exod.  iii.  1).  Moreover  the  [pasture, 

common],  which  was  possessed  by  every  priestly 
and  levitical  city  (comp.  Josh.  xxi.  and  1  Chron. 
vi.),  was  according  toNum.  xxxv.  4  expressly  in¬ 
tended  44  for  the  cattle.”  Anathoth  also  had  its 


EHJPD  (Josh.  xxi.  18).  Comp.  Herzoo,  R.-Enc. 
VI.  S.  150.  How  well  now  it  suits  the  connec¬ 
tion  if  Jer.  says:  They  scorn  me  as  a  prophet 
and  yet  I  did  not  hurry  away  from  being  a  shep¬ 
herd  nvn*3.  Comp.  ii.  25  ;  xlviii. 

2;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  6;  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  26)  after  thee. 
— =  press,  to  haste:  Exod.  v.  13  ;  Josh.  x. 
13;  Prov.  xix.  2;  xxi.  6;  xxviii.  20. — yiHX. 
Comp.  ii.  2 ;  iii.  19.  Going  after  Jehovah  is  in 
antithesis  to  going  after  tho  flock  (comp.  1  Chr. 
xvii.  7).  [Hitzig:  “/ have  not  hastened  away 
not  to  keep  after  thee.  In  is  the  idea  of  wil- 
fjlncss,  following  one’s  own  impulse  in  any  di¬ 
rection.  •  I  did  not  struggle  away  so  that  I  should 
not  be  pasturing,’  etc.  yintf  does  not  suit  the 
usual  rendering  of  Hpl  as  the  trade  of  the 
shepherd,  but  leads  to  this,  that  Jahve  is  the 
shepherd,  leader,  and  Jeremiah  the  lamb,  Ps. 
xxiii.  1.  Willingly  following  him  (comp.  1  Sam. 
vii.  2;  Numb.  xiv.  24)  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
fed  by  Jahve  (corap.  Prov.  x.  21)  with  words  of 
truth  and  with  revelation,  xv.  16.”  Henderson 
appears  to  follow  Hitzio  in  this  rendering. — 
Wordsworth  :  “  Rather,  I  have  not  hastened  back¬ 
ward  from  being  a  shepherd  (a  prophet  )  after  thee. 
When  I  was  called  by  Thee,  I  did  not  withdraw 
myself  hastily  from  Thy  service  (see  Gesen.  23), 
but  I  obeyed  Thy  call  without  delay :  and  I  did  not 
desire  t he  wofulday .” — So  also  Cowles. — S.  R.  A.] 

And  the  calamitous  day.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ver.  9.  From  the  connection  the  prophet  can 
mean  only  the  day  of  his  entrance  into  the  pro¬ 
phetic  office.  (Comp.  xx.  7  sqq. ;  xv.  10,  11). 
For  he  needed  not  to  give  tho  assurance  that  he 
did  not  desire  the  day  of  calamity  for  the  whole 
people.  He  might  indeed  have  been  reproached 
with  loving  to  prophesy  evil,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  this  in  the  text. — Thou  knowest.  Comp, 
xv.  15 — That  which  went  forth,  etc.  That 
which  has  gone  forth  from  his  lips,  since  he  has 
been  a  prophet,  God  knows  and  approves,  he  has 
nothing  then  to  fear  from  the  criticism  of  men. 
Comp.  Prov.  v.  21 ;  Lam.  ii.  19. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  Be  not  a  terror ...  de¬ 
stroy  them.  The  negative  petition,  comp.  ver. 


14. — persecutors,  pursuers.  Comp.  xv.  15; 
xx.  11. — doubly  with  destruction.  Comp, 
xvi.  18. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xiv.  7.  “ Medicina  errand  confessio ,  qua  di 
re  Ps.  xxxii.  3,4  et  Ambrosius  eleganter :  Con¬ 
fessio  verecunda  suffragatur  Deo ,  et  poenam ,  quam 
defensione  vitare  non  possumus,  pudore  revelamus 
(lib.  de  Joseph .,  c.  36),  et  alibi  idem  :  Cessat  vin- 
dicta  divina ,  si  confessio  prsecurat  humana.  Etsi 
enini  confessio  non  est  causa  mentoria  remissionis  pec- 
catorum ,  est  tamen  necestarium  quoddam  antcccdens .” 
Forster. 

2.  “In  earnest  and  hearty  prayer  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh.  The 
flesh  regards  the  greatness  of  the  sins,  and  con¬ 
ceives  of  God  as  a  severe  Judge  and  morose  be¬ 
ing,  who  either  will  not  help  further  or  cannot. 
The  spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  adheres  to  the 
name  of  God,  i.  e .,  to  His  promise ;  he  apprehends 
God  by  faith  as  his  true  comfort  and  aid,  and  de¬ 
pends  upon  Him.”  Cramer. 

3.  On  xiv.  9  a.  “  Idco  non  vult  Dens  cito  dare , 
ul  discas  ardentius  orare .”  Augustine. 

4.  On  xiv.  9  b.  “  Quia  in  baplismo  nomen  Do¬ 
mini,  i.  e.,  totius  SS.  et  tndividute  Trinit atis  super 
nos  quoque  invocatum  est,  eo  et  ipso  nos  in  fvedus  Dei 
reerpti  sumus  et  inde  populus  Dei  salutamur .” 
Forster. 

6.  On  xiv.  10.  “  So  long  as  the  sinner  remains 
unchanged  and  uncontrite  God  cannot  remove  the 
punishment  of  the  sin  (xxvi.  13).”  Starke. — 
“  Quotidie  crescit  poena,  quia  quotidie  crescit  et  cul¬ 
pa .”  Augustine. 

6.  On  xiv.  11,  12.  [“We  further  gather  from 

this  passage  that  fasting  is  not  in  itself  a  reli¬ 
gious  duty  or  exercise,  but  that  it  refers  to  an¬ 
other  end.  Except  then  they  who  List  have  a 
regard  to  what,  is  thereby  intended — that  there 
may  be  a  greater  alacrity  in  prayer — that  it  may 
be  an  evidence  of  humility  in  confessing  their 
sins, — and  that  they  may  also  strive  to  subdue 
all  their  lusts; — except  these  things  be  regarded, 
fasting  becomes  a  frivolous  exercise,  nay,  a  pro¬ 
fanation  of  God’s  worship,  it  being  only  super¬ 
stitious.  We  hence  see  that  fastings  are  not  only 
without  benefit  except  when  prayers  are  added, 
and  those  objects  which  I  have  stated  are  re¬ 
garded,  but  that  they  provoke  the  wrath  of  God 
as  all  superstitions  do,  for  His  worship  is  pol¬ 
luted.”  Calvin. — 8.  R.  A.]  “  Unbelief  is  a 

mortal  sin,  so  that  by  it  the  good  is  turned  into 
evil.  For  fasting  or  praying  is  good;  but  when 
the  man  who  docs  it  has  no  faith  it  becomes  sin 
(Ps.  cix.  7).”  Cramer. 

7.  On  xiv.  14.  “  He  who  would  be  a  preacher 
must  have  a  regular  appointment.  In  like  form 
for  all  parts  of  divine  worship  we  must  have 
God’s  word  and  command  for  our  support.  If  we 
have  it  not  all  is  lost.”  Cramer. 

8.  On  xiv.  14  (I  have  not  sent  them).  “This 
does  not  come  at  all  into  the  account  now-a-days ; 
and  I  do  not  know,  whether  to  such  a  preacher, 
let  him  have  obtained  his  office  as  he  may,  in 
preaching,  absolution,  marrying  and  exorcising, 
or  on  any  other  occasion,  when  ho  appeals  to  his 
calling  before  the  congregation  or  against  the 
devil,  the  thought  once  occurs,  whether  he  is 
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truly  sent  by  God.  T1iu9  the  example  of  the 
sons  of  Sceva  (Acts  xix.  14,  16)  19  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered,  and  it  appears  that  the  devil  is  not  yet 
disposed  by  such  frightful  occurrences  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  atheistical  carelessness  of  the  teachers.” 
ZlXZBXUORF. 

9.  On  xiv.  15.  “  The  example  of  Pashur  and 

others  shortly  afterwards  confirms  thi9  discourse. 
This  is  an  important  point.  One  should  however, 
with  that  modesty  and  prudence,  which  Dr. 
Wibsmann  (Prof,  of  Theol.  in  Tubingen),  who 
seems  called  of  God  to  be  a  writer  of  church  his¬ 
tory,  in  his  Introd.  in  Memorabilia  historic  saerse  iV. 
T.  (1731  and  1745)  which  I  could  wish  were  in 
the  hands  of  all  teachers,  repeatedly  recommends, 
have  regard  to  this  also,  when  so-called  judgments 
on  the  wicked  are  spoken  of,  that  when  the  Lord 
in  His  wisdom  and  omnipotence  exercises  justice 
on  such  transgressors  by  temporal  judgments, 
these  are  often  a  blessing  to  them  and  the  yet  re¬ 
maining  means  of  their  salvation.  It  is  related 
that  a  certain  clergyman  in  a  Saxon  village, 
about  the  year  1730,  felt  such  a  judgment  upon 
himself  and  his  careless  ministry,  and  after  happy 
and  humble  preparation  on  a  usual  day  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  prayer,  presented  himself  before  his 
church  as  an  example,  and  exercised  on  himself 
what  is  called  church  discipline,  whereupon  he  is 
said  to  have  fallen  down  dead  with  the  words, 

'  My  sin  is  deep  and  very  great, 

And  fills  my  heart  with  grief. 

0  for  thy  agony  and  death, 

Grant  me,  I  pray,  relief* 

He  is  no  doubt  more  blessed,  and  his  remem¬ 
brance  more  honorable,  than  thousands  of  others, 
who  are  praised  by  their  colleagues  in  funeral 
discourses  as  faithful  pastors,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  already  before,  are  condemned  in  the 
first  but  invisible  judgment  as  dumb  dogs,  wolves 
or  hirelings.”  Zixzendorf. 

10.  On  xiv.  16.  “Although  preachers  lead 
their  hearers  astray,  yet  the  hearers  arc  not  thus 
excused.  Cut  when  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
led  astray,  the  blind  and  those  who  guide  them 
fall  together  into  the  ditch  (Luke  vi.  89).”  Cra¬ 
mer.  [“When  sinners  are  overwhelmed  with 
trouble,  they  must  in  it  see  their  own  wicked¬ 
ness  poured  upon  them.  This  refers  to  the  wick¬ 
edness  both  of  the  false  prophets  and  the  peo¬ 
ple;  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  and  both  fall  to¬ 
gether  into  the  ditch,  where  they  will  be  mise¬ 
rable  comforters  one  to  another.”  Henrt. — 3. 
R.  A.]. 

11.  On  xiv.  19.  Chrysostom  refers  to  Rom.  xi. 
1  sqq.,  woere  the  answer  to  the  prophet’s  ques¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found. 

12.  On  xiv.  21.  “  Satan  has  his  seat  here  and 
there  (Rev.  ii.  13).  I  should  like  to  know  why 
the  Saviour  may  not  also  have  His  cathedral.  As¬ 
suredly  Ho  has,  and  where  one  stands  He  knows 
how  to  maintain  it,  and  to  preserve  the  honor  of 
the  academy.”  Zixzexdorf. 

[“Good  men  lay  the  credit  of  religion,  and 
its  profession  in  the  world,  nearer  their  hearts 
than  any  private  interest  or  concern  of  their 
own;  and  those  are  powerful  pleas  in  prayer 
which  are  fetched  from  thence,  and  great  sup¬ 
ports  to  faith.  We  may  be  sure  that  God  will 
not  disgrace  the  throne  of  Jlis  glory ,  on  earth;  nor 
wiil  He  eclipse  the  glory  of  His  throne  by  one 


providence,  without  soon  making  it  shine  forth, 
and  more  brightly  than  before,  by  another.  God 
will  be  no  loser  in  His  honor  in  the  long  run.” 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

13.  On  xiv.  22.  “Testimony  to  the  omnipo¬ 
tence  of  God,  for  His  are  both  counsel  and  deed 
tProv.  viii.  14).  Use  it  for  consolation  in  every 
aistress  and  for  the  true  apodictica  [demonstra¬ 
tion]  of  all  articles  of  Christian  faith,  however 
impossible  they  may  appear.”  Cramer. — [“  The 
sovereignty  of  God  should  engage,  and  His  all- 
sufficiency  encourage,  our  attendance  on  Him, 
and  our  expectations  from  Him,  at  all  times.” 
Henry. — “  Hence  may  be  learned  a  useful  doc¬ 
trine — that  there  is  no  reason  why  punishments, 
which  are  signs  of  God’s  wrath,  should  discou¬ 
rage  us  so  as  to  prevent  us  from  venturing  to 
seek  pardon  from  Him;  but  on  the  contrary  a 
form  of  prayer  is  here  prescribed  for  us;  for  if 
we  are  convinced  that  we  have  been  chastised  by 
God’s  hand,  we  are  on  this  very  account  encou¬ 
raged  to  hope  for  salvation ;  for  it  belongs  to  Him 
who  wounds  to  heal,  and  to  Him  who  kills  to  re¬ 
store  to  life.”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

14.  On  xv.  1.  On  the  part  of  the  Catholics  it 
is  maintained  that  “hoc  loco  refelhtur  hscreticorum 
error  .  .  .  orationes  dcfunctorum  sanctorum  nihil  pro - 
dcsse  vivis.  Contrarium  enim  potius  ex  hisce  argu- 
endum  suggeritur,  nempe  istiusmodi  sanctorum  mor- 
tuorum  orationes  et  fieri  coram  Deo  solere  pro  viven - 
tibus,  et  quando  viventes  ipsi  non  posuerint  ex  semet 
obicem,  illas  esse  iis  maxime  projicuas.  Ghisl.  Tom. 
II.  p.  296).  To  this  it  is  replied  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants.  1.  Enuntiatio  isthsec  plane  est 
hypothetica.  2.  Eo  tantum  special,  ut  si  Moses  et 
Samuel  in  vivis  adhuc  essent ,  adeoque  in  his  terria 
pro  poputo  preces  inlerponerent  suas ,  perinde  ut  ille , 
Ex.  xxxii.  hie  vero  1  Sam.  vii.  (Forster,  S. 
86).”  He  also  adds  two  testimonies  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  against  the  invocation  of  saints.  One  from 
Augustine,  who  ( contra  Maximin.,  L.  1),  calls 
such  invocation  sacrilegium,  the  other  from  En- 
phanius  who  (Useres  2)  names  it  an  error  seducto - 
rum ,  and  adds  “  nou  sanctos  colimus ,  sed sanctorum 
dominum .” — That  the  intercession  of  the  living 
for  each  other  is  effective,  Cramer  testifies,  say¬ 
ing  “Intercession  is  powerful,  aud  is  not  without 
fruit,  when  he  who  prays  and  he  for  whom  he 
prays  are  of  like  spirit.”  Comp.  Rom.  xv.  30;  2 
Cor.  i.  11;  Eph.  vi.  18,  19;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2;  1 
John  v,  16.  [To  the  same  effect  also  Calvin  and 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

15.  On  xv.  4  b.  “  Scilicet  in  vulgus  manant  ex - 
empla  regen  turn,  utque  ducum  lituos ,  sic  mores  caslra 
sequuntur.” — “  Non  sic  inflectere  sensus  humanos 
edicla  valent  ut  vita  regentum .” — “  Qualis  rex  talis 
grex.}f  Forster. 

16.  “  God  keeps  an  exact  protocol  [register] 
of  sins,  and  visits  them  to  the  third  aud  fourth 
generation.”  Cramer.  [“See  what  uncertain 
comforts  children  are ;  and  let  us  therefore  re¬ 
joice  in  them  a9  though  we  rejoiced  not.”  Henry. 
— S.  R.  A.] 

17.  On  xv.  6.  “When  God  abandons  us  we 
are  abandoned  also  by  the  holy  angels,  and  all 
creatures.  For  as  at  court  when  two  eyes  are 
turned  away  the  whole  court  turns  away;  so 
when  the  Lord  turns  away  all  His  hosts  turn 
away  also.”  Cramer. 

18.  On  xv.  7.  “  God  as  a  faithful  husbandman 
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has  all  kinds  of  instruments  for  cleaning  His 
grain.  He  has  two  kinds  of  besoms  and  two 
kinds  of  winnowing-fan.  With  one  He  cleanses, 
winnows  the  grain  and  sweeps  the  floor,  so  that 
the  chaff  may  be  separated  from  the  good  wheat. 
This  is  done  by  the  Fatherly  cross.  But  if  this 
does  not  avail  He  takes  in  hand  the  besom  of  de¬ 
struction.”  Crambr. 

19.  On  xv.  10.  “  The  witnesses  of  Jesus  have 
the  name  among  others  of  being  hard  and  rough 
people,  from  whom  they  cannot  escape  without 
quarreling.  It  is  not  only  a  reproach  which 
Abab  and  such  like  make  to  Elijah,  ‘Art  thou  he 
that  troubleth  Israel  ?*  (1  Ki.  xix.  17).  But 
even  true-hearted  people  like  Obadiah  do  not 
thoroughly  trust  to  them;  every  one  has  the 
thought,  if  they  would  only  behave  more  gently 
it  would  be  just  as  well  and  make  less  noise. 
Meanwhile  the  poor  Elijah  is  sitting  there,  know¬ 
ing  not  what  to  do;  a  Jeremiah  laments  the  day 
of  his  birth  .  .  .  why  am  I  then  such  a  monster  ? 
Why  such  an  apple  of  discord  ?  What  manner 
have  I  ?  How  do  I  speak?  ‘  For  when  I  speak, 
they  are  for  war*  (Ps.  cxx.  7).  He  does  not  at 
once  remember  that  they  called  the  master  Beel¬ 
zebub,  and  persecuted  all  the  prophets  before 
him;  that  his  greatest  sin  is  that  he  cares  for 
the  interests  of  Jesus  in  opposition  to  Satan.” 
Zinzkn  pouf.  [“  Even  those  who  are  most  quiet 
and  peaceable,  if  they  serve  God  faithfully,  are 
often  made  men  of  strife.  We  can  but  follow 
peace;  we  have  the  making  only  of  one  side  of 
the  bargain,  and  therefore  can  but,  as  muck  as  in 
us  lies ,  live  peaceably.”  Henry. — -S.  R.  A.] 

20.  Ou  xv.  10  b.  (I  have  neither  lent  nor  bor¬ 
rowed  at  usury).  “  My  dear  Jeremiah!  Thou 
mightest  have  done  that;  that  is  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  there  would  be  no 
such  noise  about  that.  There  is  no  instance  of  a 
preacher  being  persecuted  because  he  cared  for 
his  household.  But  to  take  payment  in  such  na¬ 
tural  products  as  human  souls,  that  is  ground  of 
distrust,  that  is  going  too  far,  that  thou  carriest 
too  high,  and  thou  must  be  more  remiss  therein, 
otherwise  all  will  rise  up  against  thee ;  thou  wilt 
be  suspended,  removed,  imprisoned  or  in  some 
way  made  an  end  of,  for  that  is  pure  disorder 
and  innovation,  that  smacks  of  spiritual  revolu¬ 
tionary  movements.”  Zinzendorf. 

21.  On  xv.  15  a.  fThou  knowest  that  for  thy 
sake  I  have  sufferea  reproach).  “This  is  the 
ouly*  thing  that  a  servant  of  the  Lamb  of  God 
should  care  for,  that  he  does  indeed  suffer  not  the 
least  in  that  ho  has  disguised  and  disfigured  the 
doctrine  of  God  and  his  Saviour.  .  .  .  It  might  be 
wished  that  no  servant  of  the  Lord,  especially 
in  small  cities  and  villages,  would  now  and  then 
make  a  quarrel  to  relieve  the  tedium,  which  will 
occupy  the  half  of  his  life,  and  of  which  it  may 
be  said  in  the  end:  vinco  vel  vmcor,  semper  ego 
maculor .”  Zinzendorf. 

22  On  xv.  16.  “  The  sovereign  sign  of  a  little 
flock  depending  on  Christ  is  such  a  hearty,  spi¬ 
ritual  lender  disposition  towards  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  that  they  find  no  greater  pleasure  thau  in 
their  simple  but  heart-searching  truths.  I,  poor 
child,  if  I  but  look  into  the  Bible,  am  happy  for 
several  hours  after.  I  know  not  what  misery  I 
could  not  alleviate  at  once  with  a  little  Scripture.” 
Zinzendorf.  [On  ver.  17.  “  It  is  the  folly  and 


infirmity  of  some  good  people  that  they  lose 
much  of  tne  pleasantness  of  their  religion  by  the 
fretfulness  and  uneasiness  of  their  natural  tem¬ 
per,  which  they  humor  and  indulge  instead  of 
mortifying  it.”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

23.  Ou  xv.  19,  a.  (And  thouslmlt  stand  beforj 
me:  [Luther:  thou  shalt  remain  my  preacher]) 
“  Hear  ye  this,  ye  servants  of  the  Lord  !  Ye 
may  be  suspended,  removed,  lose  your  income 
and  your  office,  suffer  loss  of  house  and  home, 
but  ye  will  again  be  preachers.  This  is  the 
word  of  promise.  *  *  *  And  if  one  is  dismissed 
from  twelve  places,  and  again  gets  a  new  place, 

j  he  is  a  preacher  to  thirteen  congregations.  For 
in  all  the  preceding  his  innocence,  his  cross,  his 
faith  preach  more  powerfully  than  if  ho  himself 
were  there.”  Zinzendorf. 

Note. — On  this  it  may  bo  remarked  that  in 
order  to  be  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  church. 

24.  On  xv.  19  b .  (Before  thou  return  to  them) 
“We  can  get  no  better  comfort  than  this,  that 
our  faithful  Lord  Himself  assures  us  against 
ourselves.  I  will  make  thee  so  steady,  so  dis¬ 
creet,  so  well-founded,  so  immovable,  that,  hard 
as  the  human  heart  is,  and  dead  and  opposed,  yet 
it  will  be  rather  possible  that  they  all  yield  to 
thee,  than  that  thou  shouldcst  be  feeble  or  slack 
and  go  over  to  them.”  Zinzendorf. 

25.  On  xv.  20.  “  A  preacher  must  be  like  a 
bone,  outwardly  hard,  inwardly  full  of  marrow.” 
Forster.  [“  Ministers  must  take  those  whom 
they  see  to  be  precious  into  their  bosoms,  and  not 
sit  alone ,  as  Jeremiah  did,  but  keep  up  conversa¬ 
tion  with  those  they  do  good  to,  and  get  good  by.” 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

26.  On  xvi.  2.  “  It  is  well-known  that  in  no 
condition  is  celibacy  attended  by  so  many  evils 
as  in  that  of  the  clergy  and  that  this  condition 
entails  in  a  certain  measure  a  present  necessity 
of  marrying.  For  if  any  one  needs  a  helpmeet 
to  be  by  his  side,  it  is  the  man  who  must  be  sac¬ 
rificed  to  so  many  different  men  of  all  classes. 
But  all  this  must  be  arranged  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Ye  preachers!  Is  it  made  out  that 
ye  marry  only  for  Jesus?  .  .  .  that  you  have 
the  church  alone  as  your  object  ?  and  that  you 
subject  yourselves  to  all  the  hardships  of  this 
condition  with  its  tribulations  only  lor  the  profit 
of  many?  First,  then,  examine  maturely  in 
your  offices,  whether  there  is  no  word  of  the  Lord, 
whether  circumstances  do  not  show,  whether 
there  is  not  an  exception  from  the  rule  in  your 
case,  that  you  are  to  take  no  wife  ;  whether  Paul 
does  not  call  to  you  in  spirit,  <  I  would  that  thou 
wert  as  I.’  May  it  not  sometimes  be  said  ?  4  Take 
no  wife  at  this  time  or  at  this  place!’  or  ‘Take  not 
another!*  How  does  the  matter  look  on  closer 
examination?  The  rather,  as  it  is  known  to 
the  servants  of  Christ  to  be  no  hyperbolical 
speech,  when  it  is  said,  ‘The  minister  has  slain 
his  thousands,  but  the  minister’s  wife  her  ten 
thousands.*  He  that  loves  anything  more  than 
Christ  is  not  worthy  of  Rim.  If  it  cannot  be 
cured  endure  it.  But  Bee  to  it  the  more,  that 
those  who  have  wives  be  as  those  who  have  them 
not  (1  Cor.  vii.  29).  Lead  your  wife  in  prayer 
diligently  and  plainly,  as  Moses  with  Zipporah 
(Exod.  iv.  25,  Surely  a  bloody  husband  art  thou 
to  me).  If  they  would  not  have  you  dead  they 
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must  leave  you  your  Lord.  I  know  not  when 
anything  was  so  pleasing  to  me  as  when  1  saw  a 
oertain  minister’s  wife  weeping  sorely  from  ap¬ 
prehension  that  her  husband  would  not  endure  a 
certaiu  trial.  She  saw  clearly  that  he  would  re¬ 
tain  hU  charge,  but  she  feared  the  Saviour  would 
make  it  hard  to  him.”  Zinzendorv. 

27.  On  xvi.  2.  “  Ridtculi  aunt  Pupicolm ,  qui  ex 
hoe  typo  articulum  religion  is  sum  de  caclibatu  saeer - 
aotum  exstr uere  conantur .  Nam  1.  tola  hsec  resfuit 
typica.  Typica  autem  et  symbolica  theologia  non  est 
argumentativa  juxta  axioma  Thomas.  2.  Non  sim- 
plieiter  intcrdicilur  conjugium  prophetse  in  omm  toco, 
aed  tantum  in  hoc  loco .”  Forster. 

28.  On  xvi.  7.  This  passage  (as  also  Isa.  lviii. 
7)  is  used  by  the  Lutheran  theologians  to  prove 
that  pantm  fr anger e  may  be  equivalent  to  panem 
distribute ,  as  also  Luther  translates:  “They 
will  not  distribute  bread  among  them.”  This  is 
admitted  by  the  Reformed,  who,  however,  remark 
that  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that  frangere  et 
distribute  also  “  in  Sacramento  xquipolleret  quod 
esset  a  particulari  ad  particulare  argumentari 
Comp.  TcaaETiN.,  Inst.  Theol.  Elencht.  Tom .  III., 
p.  499. 

29.  On  xvi.  8.  “  When  people  are  desperately 
bad  and  will  not  be  told  so,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  heathen  and  publicans  (Matt.  xvii.  18;  Tit.  iii. 
10;  1  Cor.  v.  9).”  Cramer. 

80.  On  xvi.  19.  “  The  calling  of  the  heathen 
is  very  consolatory.  For  as  children  aro  rejoiced 
at  heart  when  they  see  that  their  parents  are 
greatly  honored  and  obtain  renown  and  praise 
in  all  lands,  so  do  all  true  children  of  God  rejoice 
when  they  see  that  God’s  name  is  honored  and 
His  glory  more  widely  extended.”  Cramer. — 
This  passage  is  one  of  those  which  predict  the 
extension  of  the  true  religion  among  all  nations, 
and  are  therefore  significant  as  giving  impulse 
and  comfort  in  the  work  of  missions.  Comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  21;  Hos.  ii.  1.  25;  Joel  iii.  5;  Isa. 
xlix.  6;  lxv.  1 ;  Rom.  x.  12  sqq. 

31.  On  xvi.  21.  “  Nothing  can  be  learned  from 
God  without  God.  God  instructs  the  people  by 
His  mouth  and  His  hand,  verbis  et  verberibus.” 
Cramer. 

32.  On  xvii.  1.  “ Scripta  eat  et  fidea  tuay  acripta 
est  et  culpa  tua ,  aicut  Jeremiaa  dixit:  acripta  est 
Juda  culpa  tua  graphio  ferreo  et  ungue  adamantino. 
Et  scripta  est ,  inquit ,  in  pectore  et  in  corde  tuo. 
Ibi  igilur  culpa  est  ubi  gratia ;  aed  culpa  graphio 
scribilur ,  gratia  apirilu  deaignatur.n  Ambros.  de 
Sp  s.  III.  2. 

33.  On  xvii.  1.  “The  devil  is  God’s  ape.  For 
when  he  sees  that  God  by  the  writing  of  His 
prophets  and  apostles  propagates  His  works  and 
wonders  to  posterity,  he  sets  his  own  pulpiteers 
to  work,  who  labor  with  still  greater  zeal,  and 
write  not  omy  with  pens  and  ink,  but  also  with 
diamouds,  that  such  false  religion  may  hava  the 
greater  respect  and  not  go  down.”  Cramer. 

84.  On  xvii.  5. 

“  O  man  in  human  help  and  favor 
Trust  not,  for  all  id  vanity, 

The  curse  is  on  it, — happy  he. 

Who  trusts  alone  in  Christ  the  Saviour.” 

[“When  water  is  blended  with  fire,  both  perish; 
so  when  one  seeks  in  part  to  trust  in  God  and  in 
part  to  trust  in  men,  it  is  the  same  as  though  he 
wished  to  mix  heaven  and  earth  together,  and  to 


throw  all  things  into  confusion.  It  is  then  t« 
confound  the  order  of  nature,  when  men  imagine 
that  they  have  two  objects  of  trust,  and  ascribe 
half  their  salvation  to  God  and  the  other  lmlf  to 
themselves  or  to  other  meu.”  Calvin  — S.  R.  A  ] 

85.  On  xvii.  6.  “  A  teacher  is  commanded  to 
be  the  first  to  honor  the  authorities,  to  pray  for 
them  and  be  subject  to  them  as  God’s  servauts.  .  . 
But  since  the  authorities,  in  all  which  pertains 
to  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  have  part  only  as  mem¬ 
bers,  there  is  great  occasion  for  this  cursed  de¬ 
pendence  on  flesh  .  .  .  when  one  from  the  hope 
of  good  personal  protection  .  .  .  gives  up  the 
work  of  the  Lord  to  the  powers  of  the  earth. 
.  .  .  It  is  true  the  church  is  to  have  foster- 
parents  who  are  kings.  But  nevertheless  neither 
kings  nor  princes  are  its  tutelar  deities,  much 
less  lords  and  commanders  of  the  church,  but 
one  is  our  Master,  one  our  Judge,  one  our  King, 
the  Crucified.”  Zinzendorv. 

86.  Ou  xvii.  5.  Reformed  theologians,  ex.  gr.y 
Lambertus  Danseus  (ob.  1596)  have  applied 
this  passage  in  the  sense  of  John  vi.  63,  in  their 
controversies  against  the  Lutheran  doctrine  of 
the  Supper.  But  as  Calvin  declared,  it  is  not 
the  flesh  of  Christ,  but  only  earthly  flesh  and 
that  per  contemtum  which  is  here  spoken  of. 
Comp.  Forster,  S.  97. 

37.  On  xvii.  7.  “  Blessed  are  those  teachers, 
who  have  betaken  themselves  to  H*is  protection, 
who  once  promised  His  Church,  that  even  the 

gates  of  hell  should  not  prevail  against  il . 

Who  has  ever  been  put  to  shame  who  trusted  in 
Him?”  Zinzendorv. 

38.  On  xvii.  9.  “  This  is  a  spiritual  anatomy 
of  the  heart.  Examples:  Manasseh  (2  Chron. 
xxxiii.)  ;  Hezekiah  (Isa.  xxxviii.  39);  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  (Num.  xiv.).  Alii  aumus  dum  Ixta- 
muret  omnia  in  vita  nobis  secundo  vento  succedunt; 
alii  vero  in  temporibus  calamiloais,  ubi  quid  prater 
aententiam  acciderit.  Comp.  Ser.  xi.  27.”  (MS. 
note  in  my  copy  of  Cramer’s  Bibtl). 

39.  On  xvii.  9.  N afye  KaX  pkpvaoo  axioreiv.  This 
applies  with  respect  to  ourselves  and  others. 
For  the  defiant  it  avails  as  an  extinguisher  (Rom. 
xii.  3) ;  but  the  despairing  may  be  reassured  by 
it  (l  John  iii.  19,  20). 

40.  On  xvii.  14.  (Thou  art  my  praise) . 

“  When  a  teacher  confines  himself  to  the  praiso 
of  the  cross  and  lets  all  other  matters  of  praiso 
go,  which  might  adorn  a  theologian  of  these  times, 
and  adheres  immovably  to  this:  ‘I  am  deter¬ 
mined  to  know  nothing  among  you  but  Jesuit 
Christ  the  crucified’  (1  Cor.  ii.  2), — amid  all  the 
shame  of  His  cross  He  is  victorious  over  the  rest.” 
Zinzendorv. 

41.  On  xvii.  16.  (That  which  I  have  preached 
was  right  before  thee).  “  It  is  not  difficult  to 
know  in  these  times  what  is  right  before  the 
Lord.  There  is  His  word ;  he  who  adheres  to  this 

strictly,  knows  m  thesi  that  he  is  right . In 

all  this  it  is  the  teacher’s  chief  maxim,  not  to 
make  use  of  the  application  without  need,  but  to 
make  the  truth  so  plain  in  his  public  discourse, 
that  the  hearers  must  necessarily  make  the  applica¬ 
tion  to  themselves.  .  .  .  ‘Thus  saying,  thou  re- 
proachest  us  also,’  said  the  lawyer  (Luke  xi.  45). 
....  Others  went  away  convicted  in  their  con¬ 
sciences.”  ZlNZENDORF. 

42.  On  xvii.  17.  “That  is  a  period  which 
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straitens  the  hearts  of  witnesses,  when  their  rock, 
their  protection,  their  consolation,  their  trust  is 
a  terror  to  them.  But  under  this  we  must  bow 
and  faithfully  endure,  and  we  shall  have  a  peace¬ 
able  fruit  of  righteousness.  Discipline  always 
ends  gloriously.”  Zinzendobf. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

On  xiv.  7-9.  Jeremiah  a  second  Israel,  who 
wrestles  with  the  Lord  in  prayer.  1.  In  what  the 
Lord  is  strong  against  the  prophet:  the  sin  of  the 
people.  2.  In  what  the  prophet  is  strong  against 
the  Lord:  the  Name  of  the  Lord  (a)  in  itself. 
This  compels  him  to  show  that  He  is  not  a  desper¬ 
ate  hero,  or  giant,  who  cannot  help  ;  ( b )  in  that 
His  name  is  borne  by  Israel.  Thus  the  Lord  is 
bound  to  show  Himself  as  He  who  is  in  Israel  (not 
a  guest  or  stranger),  and  consequently  the  Com¬ 
forter  and  Helper  of  Israel. — Heim  und  Hoff¬ 
mann,  The  Major  Prophets  (Winnenden,  1839).  As 
Daniel  (ix.  5)  prayed,  We  have  sinned  and  com¬ 
mitted  iniquity,  etc.,  so  Jeremiah  took  his  share 
in  the  sin  and  guilt  of  his  people. — This  is  true 
penitence,  when  one  no  longer  wishes  to  contend 
with  God  in  tribulation,  but  confesses  his  sin  and 
condemnation,  when  he  sees  that  if  God  should 
troat  us  according  to  our  misdeeds,  He  could  find 
no  ground  for  grace.  But  for  His  name’s  sake 
He  can  show  us  favor.  He  Himself  is  the  cause 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sin. — Calwer  Ilandbuch 
[Manual].  Notwithstanding  the  ungodliness  of 
the  people  the  prophet  may  still  say,  “  Thou  art 
among  us,”  because  the  temple  of  the  Lord  and 
His  word  were  still  in  the  land,  and  the  pious 
have  never  all  died  out.  [On  xiv.  7-9.  41  Prayer 
hath  within  itself  its  own  reward.  The  prayer 
of  the  prophet  consists  of  confession  and  peti¬ 
tion.  1.  Confession  fitly  begins.  It  is  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  iniquity,  and  that  this  iniquity  is.against 
God.  When  we  are  to  encounter  any -enemy  or 
difficulty,  it  is  sin  weakens  us.  Now  confession 
weakeus  it ,  takes  off  the  power  of  accusation, 
etc.  2.  Petition:  For  Thy  name's  sake.  This  is 
the  unfailing  argument  which  abides  always  the 
same  and  hath  always  the  same  force.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  God  are  much  beholden  to  their  troubles 
for  clear  experiences  of  themselves  and  God. 
Though  thou  art  not  clear  in  thy  interest  as  a 
believer,  yet  plead  thy  interest  as  a  sinner,  which 
thou  art  sure  of.”  Leighton. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xiv.  13-16.  Against  false  prophets.  1. 
They  tell  the  world  what  it  likes  to  hear  (ver. 
13) ;  2.  The  Lord  denies  them  (ver.  14)  ;  3.  The 
Lord  punishes  them  (ver.  16) ;  4.  The  Lord  also 
punishes  those  who  allow  themselves  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  by  them  (ver.  16). — Tub.  Bibelw.:  To  en¬ 
ter  the  preacher’s  office  without  divine  calling, 
what  an  abomination  is  that !  But  mark  this,  ye 
hirelings!  the  sentence  of  condemnation  is  al¬ 
ready  pronounced  over  you  (Jer.  xxiii.  21;  Matt, 
vii.  15).—  Osiander  Bibl. :  God  avenges  the  de¬ 
ception  of  false  teachers  most  severely,  if  not  in 
this  world  in  the  next  (Acts  xiii.  10,  11). — 
Starke  :  God  punishes  both  deceivers  and  de¬ 
ceived,  the  latter  cannot  then  lay  all  the  guilt 
on  the  former  (xxvii.  46). 

3.  On  xiv.  19-22.  The  church’s  distress  and 
consolation.  1.  The  distress  is  (a)  outward 
(ver.  19),  ( b )  inward  (ver.  20,  the  reason  of  the 


outward,  confession).  2.  The  consolation  (a). 
The  Lord’s  Name,  [a]  It  is  called  aud  is  One 
(ver.  22):  [/?]  His  glory  and  that  of  the  church 
(throne  of  glory)  are  one;  (b)  the  Lord’s  cove¬ 
nant  (ver.  21). — What  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  should  be  our  position  towards  God?  1. 
The  divine  providence,  in  which  we  are  at  pres¬ 
ent:  2.  Our  confession,  which  we  make  before 
God :  3.  Our  petition,  which  we  should  address 
to  Him.  VoELTERin  Palmer’s  Ev.  Casual- Heden. 
[Occasional  Discourses],  4th  Ed.,  1865. 

4.  On  xv.  16.  Sermon  on  a  Reformation  or 
Bible- Anniversary.  The  candlestick  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  has  been  rejected  by  more  than  one  church. 
We  therefore  pray:  Preserve  to  us  Thy  word  (Ps. 
cix.  43).  1.  Why  we  thus  pray  (Thy  Word  is  our 
hearts’  joy  and  comfort) ;  2.  Why  we  hope  to  be 
heard  (for  we  are  named  by  Thy  name). 

6.  On  xv.  19.  Caspari  ( Installation-sermon  at 
Munich ,  Adv.,  1855).  These  words  treat;  1,  of 
the  firm  endurauce  ;  2,  of  the  holy  zeal :  3,  of  the 
joyful  confidence,  with  which  a  preacher  ot  God 
must  come  to  an  evangelical  church. 

6.  Homilies  of  Origen  are  extant  on  xv.  5  and 

6;  (Horn.  XII.,  Ed.  Lommatzsch);  xv.  10-19 
(Horn.  XIV.);  xv.  10;  xvii.  6  (Horn.  XV.).  [On 
xv.  20.  “I.  God’s  qualification  to  be  an  over¬ 

seer  of  the  church.  The  metaphor  of  a  wall  im¬ 
plies,  (1)  courage,  (2)  innocence  and  integrity, 
(3)  authority.  II.  The  opposition  a  church- 
governor  will  be  sure  to  meet  with,  (1)  by  se¬ 
ditious  preaching  and  praying,  (2)  by  railing 
and  libels  ;  (3)  perhaps  by  open  force.  III.  The 
issue  and  success  of  such  opposition  (they  shall 
not  prevail).”  South. — S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xvi.  19-21.  Missionary  Sermon.  The 

true  knowledge  of  God.  1.  It  is  to  be  had  in 
Christianity  (ver.  19,  a).  2.  It  will  also  make 

its  way  to  the  heathen,  for  (a)  It  is  God’s  will 
that  they  should  be  instructed  (ver.  21 ) ;  (b)  they 
are  ready  to  be  instructed  (ver.  19  b.  20). 

8.  On  xvii.  5-8.  The  blessing  of  faith  and  the 

curse  of  unbelief  (comp .  Ebal  und  Gcrizim).  1. 
Why  does  the  curse  come  upon  the  unbeliever? 
(He  departs  in  his  heart  from  the  Lord).  2. 
Wherein  this  curse  consists  (ver.  6).  3.  Why 

must  blessing  be  the  portion  of  the  believer?  (ver. 
7).  4.  Wherein  this  blessing  consists  (ver  8). 

9.  On  xvii.  6-8,  and  xviii.  7-10.  Schlkier- 
macher  (Sermon  on  28  Mar.,  1813,  in  Berlin): 
We  regard  the  great  change  (brought  about  by 
the  events  of  the  period)  on  the  side  of  our  worthi¬ 
ness  before  God.  1.  What  in  this  respect  is  its 
peculiar  import  and  true  nature.  2.  To  what 
we  must  then  feel  ourselves  summoned. 

10.  On  xvii.  9,  10.  The  human  heart  and  its 
judge.  1.  The  antithesis  in  the  human  heart. 
2.  The  impossibility  of  fathoming  it  with  human 
eyes.  3.  The  omniscient  God  alone  seeg  through 
it;  and  4,  judges  it  with  justice.  [*•  The  heart 
isdeoeitful — it  always  has  some  trick  or  other 
by  which  to  shuffle  off  conviction.”  Henry. — “It 
is  extremely  difficult  for  sinners  to  know  their 
hearts.  I.  What  is  implied  in  their  knowing 
their  own  hearts.  1.  It  implies  a  knowledge  of 
their  selfishness.  2.  Of  their  desperate  incura¬ 
ble  wickedness.  3.  Of  their  extreme  deceitful¬ 
ness.  II.  Why  it  is  so  extremely  difficult  for 
them  to  know  their  own  hearts.  1.  They  are 
unwilling  to  know  them.  2.  Because  of  the  de- 
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ceitfulness  of  sin.  They  love  or  hate,  as  they 
appear  friendly  or  unfriendly  to  them:  (a)  God, 
(6)  Christ,  (c)  good  men,  (rf)  one  another,  ( e )  the 
world,  (/)  their  own  hearts,  (g)  the  moans  of 
grace,  (A)  their  convictions,  (*)  heaven — Improve¬ 
ment.  The  only  way  to  know  the  heart  is  to  in¬ 
quire  whether  it  loves  God  or  not,  etc .  2.  Saints 

can  more  easily  ascertain  their  true  character 
than  sinners  can.  3.  All  changes  in  life  are 
trials  of  the  heart,”  etc .,  etc.  Emmons. — “  I.  The 
human  heart  exhibits  great  fraud  and  treachery. 
1.  We  are  changeable  by  that  connection  which 
the  soul  has  with  the  body.  2.  By  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  external  objects  by  our  senses.  3.  By 
its  love  of  novelty  and  variety.  4.  By  its  hasty 
resolutions.  6.  By  its  self-love.  II.  Its  exces¬ 
sive  malice  is  seen  in  history  and  experience. 
III.  Its  deep  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy  render 
it  inscrutable.  Inferences:  1.  We  should  en¬ 
tertain  a  Bober  diffidence  of  ourselves.  2.  We 
should  not  be  surprised  when  men  use  U9  ill  or 
disappoint  us.  8.  We  should  take  care  and  give 
good  principles  and  a  good  example  to  those 
young  persons  under  our  guidance.  4.  We 
should  be  ready  to  confess  our  offences  to  God.  I 
6.  We  should  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  under  the 


|  inspection  of  one  who  searcheth  the  hearts,”  etc. 
I  Joutin. — See  also  two  Sermons  by  Jer.  Taylor. 
— S.  It.  A.]. 

11.  Kud.  Kcejel  (Court  and  Cathedral  preaohei 
at  Berlin,  1865).  Sermon  on  xvii.  9,  19,  and 
Heb.  xiii.  9:  Two  pictures:  1,  the  un regenerate ; 
2,  the  regenerate  heart. 

12.  On  xvii.  12,  13.  Sermon  for  the  dedication 
of  a  church,  the  anniversary  of  the  Reformation, 
or  on  Whitsunday.  The  church  of  the  Lord.  1. 
What  it  is  in  itself  (place  of  sanctuary,  throne 
of  divine  glory,  house  of  Him,  who  is  Israel's 
hope).  2.  What  it  will  be  (it  will  ever  remain 
firm,  Matt.  xvi.  18):  3.  What  they  find  who  for¬ 
sake  it  (ver.  19). 

18.  On  xvii.  14-18.  Cry  for  help  of  a  preacher 
tempted  on  account  of  the  truth.  1.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  (ver.  15).  2.  The  demonstration  of  inno¬ 
cence  (ver.  16).  3.  The  cry  for  help,  (a)  nega¬ 

tive  (vers.  17  and  18),  (A)  positive  (ver.  19).  [On 
xvii.  14.  The  penitent’s  prayer.  1.  The  words 
express  an  earnest  desire  for  salvation.  2.  He 
applies  to  Almighty  God  for  it.  3.  Through  the 
medium  of  prayer.  4.  With  confidence  that  he 
will  be  heard.  Dr.  A.  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.-— 
S.  R.  A.]. 


6.  THE  SIXTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chap.  XVII.  19-27.) 

This  short  passage  is  closely  connected  neither  with  what  precedes  nor  with  what  follows.  MTlny  commen¬ 
tators  have,  indeed \  devised  an  extensive  frame,  so  as  to  include  this  passage  in  it  together  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  or  subsequent  contexty  but  these  artificial  expedients  are  not  satisfactory.  The  previous  discourse 
is,  as  shown  above ,  complete  in  itself  and  requires  no  further  addition .  The  following  passages  are 
also  as  peculiar  and  independent  as  this.  This  forms  a  small  but  important  and  in  form  a  finished 
whole.  Why  should  not  the  prophet  have  addressed  short  speeches  to  the  people  t 

As  to  the  date,  all  is  in  favor  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim.  1.  The  state  still  exists  in  unenfeebled  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  no  trace  betrays  that  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans  had  become  predominant ,  or  that  they  were 
immediately  threatening.  2.  The  censure  of  the  transgression  of  so  important  a  command  corresponds 
rather  with  the  times  of  the  godless  Jehoiakim ,  than  of  the  pious  Josiah.  The  great  similarity  with 
xxii.  1-6,  which  passage  indubitably  pertains  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim ,  is  in  favor  of  referring  this 
discourse  to  the  same  period.  [Henderson:  “ Eichhorn,  Rosenmuller  and  Maurer,  Hire  of  opinion 
that  this  portion  of  the  chapter  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim ,  it  ho  rapidly  undid  all  the  good  which 
had  been  effected  by  Josiah ,  and  among  other  evils  encouraged  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath ,  with 
the  due  observance  of  which  the  prosperity  of  the  State  was  bound  up.  The  language  of  the  prophet , 
however ,  is  not  objurgatory,  as  we  should  have  expected,  if  the  profanation  in  question  had  actually 
existed.  It  is  rather  that  of  caution  and  warning ,  with  a  promise  of  prosperity  in  case  of  obedience, 
and  a  threatening  of  destruction  to  the  city  in  case  of  disobedience.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  belong 
to  the  lime  of  Josiah,  and  to  have  been  delivered  in  connection  with  or  shortly  after  his  reformation .” 
— Hitzio  refers  this  passage  together  with  chapter  xviii.,  to  the  period  of  Jeconiah ,  or  that  immediately 
following  the  death  of  Jehoiakim. — S.  R.  A.] 

SXHORTATION  TO  HALLOW  THE  SABBATH. 

XVII.  19-27. 

19  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me ;  Go  and  stand  in  the  gate  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  people,1  whereby  the  kings  of  Judah  come  in,  and  by  the  which  they 

20  go  out,  and  m  all  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  ;  And  say  unto  them,  Hear  ye  the  word 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  ye  kings  of  Judah  and  all  Judah,  and  all  the  inhabitants 

21  of  Jerusalem  that  enter  in  by  these  gates:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  Take 
heed  ye  to  yourselves  [Care  with  foresight  for  your  souls],2  and  bear  no  burden  on 
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22  the  Sabbath-day,  nor  bring  it  in  by  the  gates  of  Jerusalem ;  neither  carry  forth  a 
burden  out  of  your  houses  on  the  Sabbath  day,  neither  do  ye  any  work,  but  hallow 

23  ye  the  Sabbatn-day,  as  I  commanded  your  fathers.  But  they  obeyed  [heard]  not, 
neither  inclined  their  ear,  but  made  their  neck  stiff,  that  they  might  not  hear8  nor 

24  receive  instruction.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  ye  diligently  hearken  unto  me, 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  to  bring  in  no  burden  through  the  gates  of  this  city  on 
the  Sabbath-day,  but  hallow  the  Sabbath  day  to  do  [by  doing]  no  work  therein;4 

25  then  shall  there  enter  into  [through]  the  gates  of  this  city  kiugs  and  princes6  sitting 
upon  [who  sit  on]  the  throne  of  David,  riding  in  chariots  and  on  horses,  they  and 
their  princes,  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  and  this  city 

26  shall  remain  [be  inhabited]  forever.  And  they  shall  come  from  the  cities  of  Judah 
and  from  the  places  about  [environs  of]  Jerusalem  and  from  the  land  of  Benjamin, 
and  from  the  plains  and  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  south,  bringing  [people 
who  bring]  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  and  meat-offerings  and  incense,  and  bring- 

27  ing  sacrifices  of  praise  unto  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  But  if  ye  will  not 
hearken  unto  me  to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  and  not  to  bear  a  burden,  even  enter¬ 
ing  [or  enter]  into  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Sabbath-day ;  then  will  I  kindle 
a  fire  in  the  [your]  gates  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Jerusalem 
and  it  shall  not  be  quenched. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  19. — fTIiTZio :  Of  the  common  man].  The  Chethlbh  reads  but  this  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the 

■enso.  If  theutMcncc  of  the  article  is  not  due  to  an  oversight,  it  may  Ik;  explained  by  the  later,  leas  exact  use  of  lauguage, 
of  which  we  nqwa  bully  find  traces  in  Jeremiah  (comp.  iii.  2;  vi.  10;  xiv.  18). 

2  Ver.  21.— D'DU-tej 2.  The  construction  is  like  Mai.  II.  15,  10,  D.DPJ13-  But  3  is  not  — per,  after  verba  of 
petition  or  conjuration  (by  your  life  not.  Fid.  Oesen^  Thfs.  III.,  S.  1443),  or— for  the  sake  of  (Meier),  but  the  Ntplial  in¬ 
volves  the  meaning  of  having  regard  to,  observing,  and  3  depends  on  this.  Comp.  2  Sam.  xviii.  12.  That 

this  is  the  s^ase  of  tho  connection  follows  plainly  from  2  Sam.  xx.  10,  “  took  no  heed  to  the  sword  Dent.  xxiv.  8,  “take 
heed  to  I  h  i  plague."  Comp.  Naeuelsb.  Gr.,  {  100,  3. 

*  Ver.  23,—J,V31#  [Chethibh,  yiDCl]  IIiller  in  Arcano  Kri  et  K'tib ,  remarks  that  the  Masoretes,  when  they  wished 
to  indicate  tin*  Scriptio  plena,  In  order  that  the  difference  of  their  reading  might  be  remarked,  set  the  matrr  leetionit  in  an¬ 
other  place  in  the  wor  I.  So  also  in  11  25;  ix.  7  ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xxix.  23 ;  xxxii.  23.  Comp,  the  Explicatio  Uclionum  masorrt.  in 
the  Hebrew  Bible  of  SiMONlS,  Halle,  1752. 

«  Ver.  24.— On  the  form  H2.  Comp.  Ewald,  $  84,  b;  247,  <f.  Own.  $  96,  c;  40,  h. 

6  Ver.  25.— D'lCN  is  strange.  Graf  not  without  reason,  assumes  an  oversight,  caused  by  the  frequent  juxtaposition 
•  r  : 

of  the  two  words.  Comp.xlix.  38;  Hos.  xiii.  10;  2  Sam.  xviii.  5;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  6;  2  Chron.  xxvlii.  21;  xxix.  30;  xxx. 
12;  Esth.  i.  10,  21,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Jeremiah  is  to  go  under  the  gate  of  the  city  and 
there  warn  all  the  people  from  the  king  down¬ 
wards  against,  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
by  bearing  burdens  and  laboring  as  their  fathers 
had  done  (vers.  18-23).  If  they  would  Banotify 
tho  Sabbath,  their  city  should  remain  forever, 
and  their  gate  should  be  witnesses  of  a  lively 
traffic,  of  importance  to  the  king’s  house,  the  city 
and  the  temple  (vers.  24-26).  But  if  they  should 
continue  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  an  inex¬ 
tinguishable  fire  should  consume  the  gates  and 
palaces  of  the  city  (ver.  27).  Accordingly  three 
parts  may  be  distinguished  in  this  passage. 

Vers.  19  23  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  nor 
receive  instruction. — Go,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  2 ; 
iii.  12;  xix.  1. — Gate  of  the  children  of  the 
people.  This  grate  is  mentioned  here  only.  It 
is,  therefore,  difficult  to  determine  its  position 
with  certainty,  ns  according  to  Von  Raumek 
(PalHist.y  4th  Ed.,  S.  291),  not  two  interpreters 
agree  as  to  its  position.  The  first  question  is 
wuetbor  it  was  a  gate  of  the  city  or  of  the  tem¬ 
ple.  Graf  correctly  remarks  that,  with  respect 
to  a  gate  of  the  city  must  stand  first  and 

1)0'  last  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  8).  The  name 


would  also  be  a  very  strange  one  for  a  city 
gate.  The  expression  occurs  with  three  mean¬ 
ings.  1.  It  designates  the  difference  between 
strangers  and  natives,  although  in  this  sense  DjJ 
is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  not  with  the  arti¬ 
cle,  but  only  with  suffixes :  Gen.  xxiii.  11 ;  Judges 
xiv.  16;  Lev.  xix.  18;  Ezek.  iii.  II;  Num.  xxii.  o; 
Lev.  xx.  17. — 2.  It  designates  a  difference  in  rank 
among  the  people  themselves,  and  in  two  degrees, 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  king 
and  the  princes  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  7  coll.  8),  and 
again  the  commonalty  in  opposition  to  the  more 
respectable  classes  (Jer.  xxvi.  28;  2  Kings  xxiii. 
6). — 8.  The  expression  designates  the  difference 
between  priests  and  not  priests,  in  which  sense 
it  corresponds  to  our  term  “laity”  (2  Chron. 
xxxv.  6,  12,  13).  It  occurs  only  in  the  passages 
cited.  Since  now  nothing  is  known  of  a  gate 
of  the  city  through  which  strangers  might  not 
pass,  or  of  one  through  which  only  the  kings 
and  the  dregs  of  the  people,  or  only  the  kings 
and  the  rest  of  their  subjects  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  priests  might  pass,  it  follows  that  the  gate 
must  have  been  a  gate  of  tho  temple  through 
which  only  the  laity  went  in  and  out,  since  spe¬ 
cial  entrances  were  reserved  for  the  priests. 
What  gate  it  was  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  ex¬ 
pression  was  probably  not  one  in  general  usei 
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but  employed  only  by  the  priests,  since  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  second  explanation  it  included  a  some¬ 
what  dishonorable  side-meaning.  The  rarity  of 
the  expression  also  justifies  tho  conclusion  that 
it  was  a  temporary  expression,  t.  e.t  in  use  only 
in  those  times,  since  as  is  well-known  the  city- 
gates  of  Jerusalem  bore  successively  different 
names.  Comp.  Raumeii’s  Palast.  S.  290,  1. — 
When  in  2  Chron.  xxiii.  6,  the  high-priest  Je- 
hoiada  posted  a  third  of  his  people  at  the 
HOVb  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
gate  through  which  he  expected  Athaliah  to  pass. 
It  is  then  further  probable  that  this  gate  was 
identical  with  the  one  mentioned  in  our  passage 
“  whereby  the  kings  of  Judah  went  in  and  out.” 
[Henderson  : — *•  The  gate  of  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  .  .  was  in  all  probability  the  gate  of  David , 
corresponding  to  what  is  now  called  the  Jaffa 
Gate,  and  was  called  the  4 people’s  ’  gate  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  principal  thorough¬ 
fare  for  the  tribes  in  the  South,  the  West,  and 
the  North-West.” — S.  R.  A.]  That  this  gate, 
even  were  it  a  gate  of  the  temple,  was  adapted 
to  the  proclamation  of  this  divine  message,  is 
evident  if  we  reflect  (a),  that  this  gate  also  might 
by  the  purchase  aud  sale  of  temple-necessaries 
(comp.  Maith.  xxi.  12)  be  the  scene  of  Sabbath¬ 
desecrating  traffic;  (b)  that  even  if  this  was  not 
the  case,  at  any  rate  the  gate  was  one  which  was 
much  frequented,  perhaps  more  than  all  the  rest. 
— Not  do  any  work.  Comp.  Exod.  xii.  16; 
xx.  8sqq.  ;  Deut.  v.  12sqq. — The  Sabbath  was 
the  day  of  Jehovah  (comp,  the  passages  quoted) 
a  monimenfum  temporale  for  his  service,  heuce  the 
observance  of  this  day  stood  or  fell  with  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Jehovah. — Bat  they  obeyed  not.  The 
first  half  of  ver.  23  is  taken  verb  ititu  from  vii. 
26. — Ver.  23  is  parenthetical,  suggested  by  as  I 
commanded,  etc. 

Vers.  24-26.  And  it  shall  come  .  .  .  Jeho¬ 
vah  Sitting  upon  the  throne.  Comp.  xiii. 
13;  xxii.  4 — Shall  remain.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ver.  6. — Men  of  Judah.  Comp,  xxxii.  44; 
xxxiii.  13;  coll.  Josh.  x.  40;  Judges  i.  9;  Deut. 

i.  7 ;  Zech.  vii.  7. — The  plains.  nSfllSf  is  the 
low  country  between  Joppa  and  Gaza,  Josh.  ix. 
1;  xii.  8;  xv.  33  sqq. ;  1  Kings  x.  27;  Obad. 
19;  Raumer,  PaliUt.  S .  61. — South,  311  is  the 

southern,  as  the  western,  T31D  the  east- 

t  **  :  t  :  * 

era,  “inn  the  northern,  parts  of  the  tribe  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  separating  the  5  wo  last  mentioned.  Comp. 
Josh.  xv.  55  sqq. ;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  7. 

Ver.  27.  But  if  ye  will  not .  .  .  not  be 
quenched.  The  negation  before  to  bear  must 
also  be  referred  to  enter.  Comp.  ver.  21. — 
Will  I  kindle.  Comp.  xxi.  14 ;  xlix.  27 ;  Am. 

L  14. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  30.  “  It  is  no  derogation  to  the  sa¬ 
gacity  of  a  teacher  if  ho  directs  his  public  in¬ 
structions,  admonitions  and  warnings  with  some 
special  adaptation  to  the  rulers  of  the  country. 
Only  he  must  guard  against  offensive  or  abusive 
expressions,  and  see  to  it  that  he  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  their  office  and  their  life,  and 
be  sure  of  his  case,  that  he  is  not  following  the  I 


motions  of  nature,  but  tho  calling  of  the  Lord. 
Acts  xxiii.  3;  1  Ki.  xiv.  7,  8.”  Starke. 

2.  Mau  in  this  earthly  life  needs,  besides  work, 
rest  also  for  body  and  soul.  It  would  be  inept 
to  have  one  rest  day  for  the  body  and  another 
for  the  soul.  It  would  be  equally  so  to  have 
more  or  fewer  holidays  than  God  hns  ordained 
by  sanctification  of  the  Seventh  day,  wherebj  He 
who  is  the  creator  of  time  has  at  the  same  time 
given  us  the  fundamental  principles  of  its  divi¬ 
sion.  As  the  rest  of  the  body  is  both  negative 
and  positive  (abstinence  from  labor  and  recu¬ 
peration  of  forces)  so  also  is  that  of  the  soul. 
The  soul  is  from  God,  and  must  on  its  day  of  rest 
be  freed  from  earthly  cares  and  brought  into  the 
element  of  its  heavenly  origin,  as  it  were  into  a 
cleansing  and  invigorating  bath.  The  observance 
by  Christians  of  the  first,  instead  of  the  Seventh 
day,  as  a  weekly  holiday  is  well  founded  in  the 
fact  that  the  day  of  Christ’s  resurrection  is  also 
a  day  of  creation,  and  so  much  the  more  glori¬ 
ous  as  the  new  and  imperishable  world  is  more 
glorious  than  the  old  and  perishable  world. 

8.  “Neglect  not  church  going.  For  though 
the  unbelieving  heathen  thought  it  a  foolish 
course  to  spend  the  day  in  idleness,  yet  tempo¬ 
ral  subsistence  will  not  therefore  fail,  but  rather 
will  the  weekly  work  of  other  days  flourish  the 
more.  Matth.  vi.  33.”  Cramer. 

4.  [4t  God  did  not  regard  the  external  rite 
only,  but  rather  the  end,  of  which  He  speaks  in 
Ex.  xxxi.  13,  and  in  Erck.  xx.  12.  In  both 
places  He  reminds  us  of  the  reason  why  He  com¬ 
manded  the  Jews  to  keep  holy  the  Seventh  day, 
and  that  was  that  it  might  be  to  them  a  symbol 
of  sanctification.  4 1  have  given  My  Sabbaths,’ 
He  says,  4  to  you,  that  ye  might  know  that  I  am 
your  God  who  Banctifieth  you.’  .  .  And  it  appears 
from  other  places  that  this  command  was  typical 
— Christ  being  the  substance.  Col.  ii.  16.”  Cal¬ 
vin. — S.  R.  A.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  weekly  holiday  as  the  day  of  Jehovah  ana 
as  the  day  of  the  Lord.  1.  What  they  have  in 
common.  The  weekly  holiday  is  in  both  cases 
(a)  a  monument  of  the  loving  care  of  our  God 
(a)  for  our  body  (p)  for  our  soul;  ( b )  a  right  of 
God  which  forms  on  our  part  a  holy  obligation 
towards  God,  ourselves,  and  our  neighbor.  2. 
The  differences,  (a)  The  day  of  Jehovah  is 
founded  on  the  creation  of  the  perishable  world; 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  founded  on  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  as  of  a  new,  eternal  world;  (6) 
the  observance  of  the  day  of  Jehovah  was  only 
legal,  *.  i.,  (a)  imposed  by  external  compulsion, 
(p)  by  requirements  to  be  fulfilled  by  outward 
observance; — the  observance  of  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  more  and  more  an  evangelical  one, 
i.  e.  (a)  a  free,  (b)  a  spiritually  free  one,  i.  e .,  sa¬ 
tisfying  the  riglit  as  well  as  the  obligation  of 
personality. 

[“  What  blessings  God  has  in  store  for  those 
who  make  conscience  of  Sabbath  sanctification. 

1.  The  court  shall  flourish.  The  honor  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  is  the  joy  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  sup¬ 
port  of  religion  would  contribute  greatly  to  both. 

2.  The  city  shall  flourish.  Whatever  supports 
religion  tends  to  establish  the  civil  interests  of  9 
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land.  3.  The  country  shall  flourish.  By  this  the 
flourishing  of  a  country  may  be  judged  of.  What 
does  it  do  for  the  honor  of  God?  Those  who 
starve  their  religion  either  are  poor,  or  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  be  so.  4.  The  church  shall  flourish. 


It  is  a  true  observation  which  some  have  made, 
That  the  streams  of  all  religion  run  either  deep 
or  shallow,  according  as  the  banks  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  are  kept  up  or  neglected.”  Henry. — S. 
R.  A.] 


THE  SEVENTH  DISCODRSE. 

(Chaps.  XVIII— IX.) 

At  these  three  chapters  appear  under  a  common  superscription  of  the  longer  form,  which  does  not  recur  till 
chap,  xxi.,  they  are  evidently  to  be  regarded  as  a  connected  whole.  They  have  in  fact  ar,  internal 
connection ,  although  they  cannot  by  any  means  be  considered  as  a  rhetorical  whole ,  or  cs  u  connected 
discourse.  Two  historical  facts  are  here  set  before  us,  which  are  internally  related,  but  are  different 
as  to  time ,  and  probably  also  as  to  their  original  record,  to  which  are  also  attached  both  prophetic  in - 
dications  and  subjective  effusions.  The  first  historical  fact  is  the  incident  with  the  potter,  related  in 
ch.  xviii.  As  in  this  chapter  the  impending  judgment  is  still  announced  in  the  same  general  manner 
as  before,  the  Chaldeans  not  yet  being  mentioned  as  the  instrument,  it  is  manifest  that  it  must  have 
been  written  before  the  decisive  turning  point  reported  in  ch.  xxv.,  viz.,  before  the  battle  of  Carche - 
mish  in  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim.  On  the  other  hand  chh.  xix.  and  xx.  were  written  after  this 
crisis.  For  in  xx.  4  we  read  “I  will  give  all  Judah  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he 
shall  carry  them  captive  into  Babylon .”  Jeremiah  does  not  speak  thus  till  after  that  decisive  battle . 
It  is  also  noteworthy,  that  the  prophet  in  xx.  2  is  called  fcOSH  IJTOT,  not  simply  ^JTDT,  which 
mode  of  expression  likewise  prevails  only  after  the  great  crisis.  (Comp.  xxv.  2;  xxviii.  6,  10,  11, 
12,  15,  etc.)  It  follows  definitively  that  chh.  xix.  and  xx.  belong  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  from  the 
circumstance  that  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  not  Pashur ,  but  Zephaniah ,  the  son  of  Maaseiah ,  appears 
to  be  invested  with  the  dignity  of  temple-officer  {comp.  xxix.  26  coll.  xxi.  7 ;  xxxvii.  3 ;  lii.  24), 
and  moreover  as  the  successor  of  Jchoiada,  which  renders  the  probability  that  Pashur  no  longer  held 
this  office  under  Zedekiah  so  much  the  greater,  especially  if  we  consider  that  ch.  xxix.  belongs  to  one  of 
the  first  years  of  Zedekiah  (see  the  Introd.  to  ch.  xxix.)  Pashur,  who  in  xx.  4  sqq.  is  threatened  with 
being  carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  had  most  probably  met  this  fate  with  king  Jehoiakim  and  that 
numerous  company  which  is  spoken  of  in  xxix.  1  and  2  Ki.  xxiv.  12-14. — Notwithstanding  therefore 
that  ch.  xviii.  belongs  to  an  earlier  period  than  chh.  xix.  and  xx.  they  are  placed  together  because  both 
are  based  on  symbolic  actions,  of  which  the  productions  of  pottery  form  the  substratum.  In  ch.  xviii. 
the  clay  on  the  potter's  wheel  first  fails ,  but  is  then  immediately  formed  anew;  in  ch.  xix.  the  vessel  is 
ready-made,  which  being  poured  out  is  then  (irreparably  xix.  11)  broken  by  the  prophet.  Both  actions 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  set  before  the  people  that  the  Lord  has  not  only  the  power  but  the  will  to 
destroy  them .  Nevertheless  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  two  actions,  the  first  having  a  par  ge¬ 
netic,  the  second  more  of  a  declarative  char  at  ter ,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  exposition.  Graf  is  of  opinion 
that  xix.  1-13  was  written  down  at  the  same  time  with  ch.  xviii.,  because  the  event  narrated  in  xx.  1  sqq., 
is  related  to  the  prophecy  in  vii.  30  sqq.  as  ch.  xxvi.  to  vii.  12,  and  since  the  discourse  in  ch.  vii.  sqq. 
belongs  to  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim ,  so  also  the  prophecy  in  xix.  1-13,  and  the  event  re¬ 
corded  in  xx.  1-6  must  belong  to  this  time.  But  the  latter  was  not  recorded  till  afterwards ,  like  all 
the  narratives  from  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  The  lyrical  passage  xx.  7-13  has  no  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  context.  But  it  may  have  been  composed  under  the  impression  of  the  shameful  treatment  which 
Jeremiah  had  received  in  the  temple,  or  subsequently  in  remembrance  of  this  and  other  persecutions. 
The  five  verses ,  xx.  14-18,  are  said  to  be  an  independent  fragment,  an  amplification  of  xv.  10,  which 
was  perhaps  composed  in  consequence  of  the  same  occurrences ,  and  were  put  here  on  this  account,  or 
only  on  account  of  its  agreement  with  vers.  7,  8.  To  this  I  have  to  object;  1.  It  is  an  unnatural  sup¬ 
position  that  xix.  1-13  was  written  before  xix.  14-xx.  6.  For  both  passages  are  so  closely  connected 
that  we  cannot  conceive  what  could  have  occasioned  the  prophet  to  defer  the  relation  in  xix.  14,  etc., 
after  having  recorded  the  previous  facts ,  together  with  the  prophecy  connected  with  them.  The  narra¬ 
tive  xix.  14,  etc.,  was  certainly  recorded  after  the  prophet  had  already  begun  to  call  himself 
but  only  because  the  prophecy  itself  belongs  to  this  later  period.  This  is  not  identical  with  vii.  30-34, 
and  does  not  therefore  belong  to  the  first  years  of  Jehoiakim.  The  agreement  in  particular  words  and 
phrases  corresponds  only  to  the  general  usage  of  Jeremiah,  to  repeat  himself  frequently  and  extensively, 
and  in  different  connections  by  no  means  justifies  the  assumption  of  identity.  2.  The.  passage  xx.  7- 
13  is  closely  connected  with  the  previous  context,  as  is  especially  seen  in  the  words  T3DO  (comp, 
the  Comm,  on  xx.  10);  it  is  not  however  an  objective  and  official  word  of  Qod,  but  a  memorial  of  sub¬ 
jective  thoughts  and  feelings,  which  then  moved  the  prophet ,  and  thus  bears  to  some  extent  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  private  record.  3.  The  case  is  the  same  with  xx.  14-18.  This  passage  also  is  of  an  entirety 
subjective  and  private  nature ,  To  strike  it  out  or  explain  it  as  only  patched  on  accidentally  is  to  deny 
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the  dualism  which  must  undoubtedly  have  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  To  transpose  H  from 
this  place  and  set  it  before  xx.  7  (as  Ewald  does,  in  this  however  opposed  by  Graf)  would  be  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  natural  course  and  the  clear  picture  of  the  inner  feelings  of  the  prophet.  For  it  is  only  too 
probable  that  in  those  troubled  times  a  troubled  frame  of  mind  finally  became  predominant. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  ch.  xviii.  belongs  to  the  period  before,  chh.  xi  x.  arnfxx.  to  the  period  after, 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  that  the  passages  however  being  of  related  contents  were  placed  in  juxta¬ 
position  in  the  collection  of  prophecies  ;  further,  that  xix.  1 — xx.  6  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  closely  con¬ 
nected  whole .  on  which  follows  as  an  appendix  a  subjective  effusion  of  double  and  contradictory  pur¬ 
port,  by  which  however  we  obtain  a  true  picture  of  the  prophet's  then  prevailing  state  of  mind. 

The  discourse  may  be  divided  as  follows 

THE  SYMBOLS  OF  POTTERY. 

First  Symbol  :  the  clay  and  potter,  ch.  xyiii. 

1.  The  parable  of  the  potter  and  its  interpretation  in  a  negative  sense,  xviii.  1-10. 

2.  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  in  a  positive  sense,  xviii.  11-17. 

8.  The  manner  in  which  the  people  receive  the  word  of  the  prophet ,  and  his  petition  to  the  Lord  for  pro - 
lection  from  their  hostility,  xviii.  18-23. 

Second  Symbol: — the  broken  vessel,  chaps,  xix.  andxx. 

1.  The  symbolic  action  and  its  interpretation,  xix.  1-18. 

2.  Opposition  and  punishment  of  Pashur,  xix.  14-xx.  6. 

8.  Appendix.  The  prophet' s  joy  and  sorrow,  xx.  7-18. 

a.  Through  sorrow  to  joy,  xx.  7-13. 

b.  For  the  present  sorrow  only.  The  prophet  curses  the  day  of  his  birth ,  xx.  14-18. 


Chapters  XVIII.  to  XX. 

THE  SYMBOLS  OF  POTTERY. 

First  Symbol: — the  clay  and  potter. 

Chap.  XVIII. 

1.  The  parable  of  the  potter  and  its  interpretation  in  the  negative  sense. 

XVIII.  1-10. 

1,  2  The  word  which  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  saying,  Arise 
and  go  down  to  the  potter’s  house  and  there  I  will  cause  thee  to  hear  my  words. 

3  Then  I  went  down  to  the  potter’s  house,  and,  behold,  he  wrought  a  work  on  the 

4  wheels.  And  the  vessel  which  he  was  making1  of  [as]  clay*  was  spoiled  in  the  hand 
of  the  potter ;  so  he  made  it  again  another  vessel,  as  seemed  good  to  the  potter  to 

5  make  it.  'Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  me,  saying, 

6  Cannot  I  do  to  you  as  this  potter  does, 

O  house  of  Israel?  saith  Jehovah. 

Behold  as  the  clay  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 

So  are  ye  in  my  hand,  O  house  of  Israel ! 

7  Suddenly  I  speak  against  a  nation  and  against  a  kingdom, 

To  extirpate  and  exterminate  and  to  destroy : 

8  If  now  this  nation,  against  which  I  have  spoken,  turn  from  its  wickedness, 

I  repent  the  evil  which  I  thought  to  do  unto  it. 

9  Ana  suddenly  I  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom, 

To  build  and  to  plant : 

10  If  now  it  does  that  which  is  evil*  in  my  eyes, 

So  that  it  hears  not  my  voice, 

I  repent  of  the  good  wherewith  I  promised  to  benefit  it. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vor.  4.— The  perfects  end  3$  signify  th%t  these  facta  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  co-ordinate  points  In 

the  course  of  the  narrative,  but  a a  farther  developments  of  the  HDrSd  HfeWi  from  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 

r  t  : 

that  the  word  designates  more  than  a  single  act  (Hitxio,  Grat).  The  form  3CH  i»  used  (as  ex.  gr .,  Gen.  xxvi.  17)  for  the 

t  t- 
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reason  that  the  word  dooe  not  contain  the  main  idea,  bat  ft  subordinate  one  attached  as  it  were  by  the  preceding  perfect. 
Comp.  Oen.  xxix.  2  sqq.;  Ina.  vl.  3;  Dan.  viii.  4;  Ewvld,  d  342  6 :  NAtOKXsn.  Gr.,%  8*.  6  ;  gi*'»  g.  Atvn. 

*  Ver.  4. — lOnj*  Those  words  have  been  unjustly  suspected  by  different  translator*,  tr.in seribers,  and  commented 
tors.  They  are  not  a  gloss  from  ver.  6,  but  doubtless  chosen  with  reference  to  this  verse.  The  intention  is  to  set  forth 
prominently  the  punctum  talitnt  by  similarity  of  expression  in  the  historical  narrative  and  the  application.  Tho  3  is  to  be 

regarded  as  Kaph  veritatit—as  day,  i.e^  as  he  is  accustomed  to  do  to  the  clay.  Comp.  xv.  10;  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  $  112,  5,  e. 
JWobdswoeth  :  At  clay  sometimes  fails  t*n  tho  hand  of  the  potter. — IIcxdersox.  “  with  3  instead  of  J,  is  found  in 

the  text  of  fifty-eight  MSS.,  has  originally  be*n  In  several  more,  and  is  now  in  fire  more  by  correction.  It  is  likewise  exhibi¬ 
ted  in  seventeen  printed  editions,  and  alone  makes  wise.”— S.  K.  A.]. 

*  Ver.  10.— n^in.  The  Masoretes  would  read  according  to  the  usage  which  prevails  elsewhere  without  an  ex¬ 

ception  (comp.  Num.  xxxii.  13;  Jud.  ii.  11 :  iii.  7, 12,  etc,;  1  Kings  xi.  6 ;  xiv.  22 ;  Jer.  vii.  30;  xxxii.  30,  efc.).  The  reading 
of  the  Chethibh  is,  however,  evidently  occasioned  by  rGlCSH  after,  and  before  it. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  receives  the  command  to  go  into 
the  potter’s  house,  to  receive  there  a  revelation 
from  the  Lord.  He  obeys  and  is  a  witness  how 
the  clay  is  spoiled  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  as 
he  works  on  the  wheel,  and  how  he  immediately 
forms  a  new  vessel  out  of  the  clay  (vers.  1-4). 
Hereupon  the  prophet  receives  the  word  of  the 
Lord:  As  the  clay  is  in  the  hand  of  the  potter, 
so  is  Israel  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (vers.  6  and 
6).  As  the  Lord  by  penitence  and  conversion 
is  dissuaded  from  the  accomplishment  of  His 
threatenings,  so  by  evil-doing  He  may  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  performing  His  gracious  promises 
(vers.  7-101. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  word  ...  to  the  potter  to 
make  it.  The  superscription  is  like  that  in  vii. 
1 ;  xi.  1. — D'JNn,  wheels.  The  meaning  of  the 
word,  which  occurs  besides  only  in  Exod.  i.  16 
cannot  be  doubtful  in  this  passage.  With  respect 
however  to  Exod.  i.  16,  it  was  the  object  of  a 
literary  controversy.  Comp.  Bottcher  in  Wi¬ 
ner’s  Zeitsch .  /.  tons.  Theol.,  Bd  II H.  1,  S. 


49  ff.;  Rettiq,  Bottcher  u.  Rrdslob ,  Stud,  u . 
Krit.,  1834;  Bexary,  Berlin ,  Jahrbb .,  1841; 
Ernst  Meier,  Stud.  u.  Krit ,  1842.  [For  a  de¬ 
scription  and  diagram  of  the  wheel, 'see  Gesen. 
Lex.,  s.  v .] — As  seemed  good.  Comp,  xxvii. 
6. 

Vers.  5-10.  Then  the  word  ...  to  benefit 
it. — On  as  the  clay  in  the  hand  of  the 
potter  comp.  Isa.  xxix.  16;  xlv.  9;  lxiv.  7; 
Wisd.  xv.  7;  Ecclus.  xxxvi.  13;  Rom.  ix.  21. — 
Suddenly,  vers.  7  and  9,  is  evidently  not  to  be 
referred  to  the  proximate  verb,  but  to  the  main 
thought,  t.  e.y  to  the  apodosis.  The  mode  of  ex¬ 
pression  is  paratactic.  In  our  syntactic  mode  it 
would  be :  Suddenly,  if  I  have  spoken  against  a 
nation  .  .  .  and  this  nation  turn,  1  will  repent,  etc. 
Comp.  Naeqel8B.  Or .,  §  111,  1?  Anm.  More¬ 
over,  the  word  refers  evidently  to  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  potter  changes  the  form  of  the 
clay.  Observation  may  be  recommended  as  the 
best  commentator  on  this  passage. — To  extir¬ 
pate.  Comp.  i.  10. — Against  which  I  spoke 
is  not  to  be  referred  to  wickedness,  but  t« 
nation. 


2.  The  interpretation  of  the  parable  in  the  positive  tense. 

XVIII.  11-17 

11  And  now  speak  indeed1  to  the  men  of  Judah, 

And  to*  the  inhabitants  [citizens]  of  Jerusalem,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Behold ! 

I  frame  evil  against  you,  and  think  thoughts  against  you : 

Turn  ye  now,  each  from  his  evil  way, 

And  reform  your  ways  and  your  works. 

12  But  thev  will  say:  No  use  !*  but  our  thoughts  we  will  follow, 

And  will  practise,  each  according  to  the  obstinacy4  of  his  wicked  heart, 

13  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  : 

Inquire  now  among  the  nations,  who  hath  heard  the  like? 

The  virgin  Israel  hath  done  a  very  horrible  thing.5 

14  Ceases*  from  the  rock  of  the  field  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ? 

Or  do  the  strong,7  cool,  rippling  waters  dry  up? 

15  That  my  people  forgat  me  and  burned  incense  to  vanitv, 

And  made  them  stumble  in  their  ways,  the  ancient  paths/ 

To  walk  in  roads  of  an  unleveled  way, 

16  To  make  their  land  a  desolation, 

An  object  of  everlasting  derision?* 
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He  who  only  passes  through  will  be  astounded  at  it, 

And  will  shake  his  head.10 

17  Like  the  east  wind  will  I  scatter  them  before  the  enemy ; 

Back  not  face  will  I  show  them  in  the  day  of  their  fail. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 
i  Ver.  11. — [Hkhdeesox  :  I  charge  thee.  Blaynby  :  I  pray  thee.— S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ter.  11.— On  the  change  of  to  SjL  comp.  Tzxtual  Noti  *  on  x.  1. 

*  Ter.  12. — gftO  3,  Nlph.  part,  of  to  despair.  Comp.  Comm,  on  il.  25.  [Hxkdkrsoh  :  It  is  hopeless.  B latest  :  It  is 

a  thing  not  to  be  hoped.] 

*  Ver.  12. — The  expression  is  found  here  only  as  the  object  of  ntffJL  elsewhere  always  with  2  or  after 

(comp.  ill.  17;  ix.  13;  xvl.  12;  rli.  24 ;  xi.  8 ;  xill.  10;  xxiii.  17). 

*  Ter.  13.— /W^$.  This  form  is  found  here  only.  Comp.  Hoe.  xi.  10;  Jer.  ▼.  30;  xxiii.  14. 

*  Ter.  14. — There  is  no  other  instance  of  the  construction  in  '■l  jp  3TJP,  for  is  used  transitively  even  in  Gen.  xxiv. 

27.  Should  we  not  perhaps  read  instead  of  1  “Vl2f3  is  not  merely  circumvallatio,  but  also  munimcntum,  arx , 

:  •  t 

turns.  Comp.  Hab.  II.  1.  G^sew.  Thes.,  p.  1161. 

t  Ter.  14.— Instead  of  Q'lf>  which  certaiuly  affords  no  satisfactory  meaning,  the  LXX.  seems  to  have  read  Q'T,  the 
•t 

proud,  splendid.  So  also  Mkier  in  comparison  with  D'JIT?  D'D,  Pa*  cxxiv.  5.  Ewald  (and  after  him  Graf)  derives  Q'lT 
from  TV,  to  press.  This  word,  however,  signifies  constrinxit, ,  compressit,  and  the  meaning  to  press  forth  is  a  bare  assump- 

-  T 

tion.  If  the  word  is  to  be  altered,  it  is  then  better  to  agree  with  Muck.  [“  D'Tf  from  *131,  to  compress ,  straiten,  is  descrip- 

•t 

tive  of  streams,  as  contracted  within  narrow  channels,  while  descending  through  the  gorges  and  defiles  of  the  rocks.  The 

use  of  the  verb  StJ,  Arab,  nasal ,  »  discendit  toco,  confirms  this  view.”  Hkxdkrson.  IIitziq  renders  “strange,”  ns 

coming  from  afar,  in  the  sense  of  the  A.  V.,  and  refers  to  the  unknown  source  of  the  pool  of  Silo&m,  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  15. — The  form  *7132^  here  only  in  the  Chethibh ;  P*.  lxxvii.  20.  The  word  does  not  recur. 

®  Ter.  1G.— This  form  here  only;  in  Jud.  v.  16.  In  Jeremiah  Dpi#  only  occurs  elsewhere:  xix. 

8 ;  xxv.  9, 18 ;  xxix.  18 ;  li.  37. 

7°  Ter.  16. — TP.  Comp.  Naxqxlsb.  Or.,  §  69, 1.  Anm.  2.  The  expression  occurs  here  only.  Comp.  Ps.  xliv. 
15 ;  xxii.  8 ;  cix.  25. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  it  had  been  shown  in  vers.  6-10  that  the 
Lord  was  not  bound  by  His  promises  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  people,  but  has  as  much  freedom  as 
the  potter  with  respect  to  the  clay.  He  now  makes 
the  positive  application  of  this  parable.  He  de¬ 
clares  what,  like  a  potter,  he  is  about  to  form, 
viz.,  calamity.  The  expression  TfV,  ver.  11,  is 
the  only  point  in  which  this  strophe  supports 
itself  on  the  preceding  parable,  for  in  what  fol¬ 
lows  there  is  no  further  reference  to  it.  To  the 
brief  application  and  exposition  of  this  word,  is 
attached  an  exhortation  to  repentance  and  refor¬ 
mation  (ver.  11  b ),  to  which  the  people  answer 
with  stubborn  rejection  (ver.  12).  On  account 
of  this  unheard  of  (ver.  13),  and  unnatural  apos¬ 
tasy  (vers.  14,  16),  desolation,  dispersion  and 
flight  are  again  announced  to  the  people  as  the 
divine  punishment  (vers.  16,  17). 

Vers.  11  and  12.  And  now  speak.  .  . 
wicked  heart.  —  And  now  introduces  the 
transition,  after  the  basis  has  been  laid  for  the 
proper  object  of  the  discourse.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  Lord  can  form  what  He  will,  it 
is  now  positively  declared,  that  He  will  frame 
evil. — I  frame  (TfV).  In  the  transferred  sense 
the  word  is  used  also  in  Isa.  xxii.  11 ;  xxxvii. 
20;  xlvi.  11;  Jer.  xxxiii.  2. — Think.  Couip 
xlix.  3).  The  words  from  turn  to  way,  are 
found  verbatim  in  xxv.  6;  xxxv.  15.  In  the  last 
pissuge  is  found  also  the  rest  of  the  verse  with 
the  exception  of  DDOVh  your  works.  Comp, 
vii.  3 ;  xxvi.  13.  I 


Vers.  13-17.  Therefore  thus  .  .  .  day  of 
their  fall.  From  the  peremptory  declaration 
which  Israel  made  in  ver.  12,  it  is  concluded  that 
this  nation  has  rendered  itself  guilty  of  un¬ 
faithfulness,  the  like  of  which  is  found  neither 
in  history  (ver.  13),  nor  in  nature  (ver.  14). — In¬ 
quire  now.  Comp.  ii.  10,  11. — Virgin.  Comp. 
Am.  v.  2 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  4,  21. — Ceases,  etc.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  connection  the  prophet  can  only 
mean  to  adduce  a  fact  in  natural  history  which 
forms  a  parallel  to  the  historical  fact  that  a  na¬ 
tion  has  never  forsaken  its  gods.  In  general  it 
is  plain  that  he  has  chosen,  as  the  example  from 
natural  history,  the  perennial  connection  of  the 
snow  on  Lebanon,  and  of  the  fresh  abundant 
springs,  with  the  TV.  But  what  is  this? 
Disregarding  the  various  arbitrary  and  forced 
explanations,  two  views  may  be  here  considered. 
According  to  one  it  is  Mt.  Zion,  according  to  the 
other,  Mt.  Lebanon  itself.  It  is  in  favor  of  the 
former.  1.  That  Zion  in  xvii.  3  appears  under  the 
designation  rnfeU,  and  in  xxi.  13  as  it tTSH  T*. 
2.  That  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3  also  the  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  which  descends  on  Mt.  Zion,  is  spoken  of, 
and  in  Prov.  xxv.  23  it  is  said:  the  north  wind 
brings  [Eng.  Vers.:  driveth  away]  rain.  3. 
That,  the  expression  snow  of  Lebanon  intimates 
that  the  rock  of  the  plain  is  not  identical  with 
Lebanon.  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  objected 
to  this  explanation :  1.  That  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  snow  of  Lebanon  and  the  springs  of 
Zion  is  very  dubious.  In  a  bold  poetical  figure 
the  extension  of  the  dew  of  Hermon  over  the 
whole  land  even  to  Zion,  may  be  spoken  of,  but 
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here  a  fact  in  natural  history  is  treated  of,  which 
must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Israelites,  and 
which  must  have  set  before  them  a  clear  repre¬ 
sentation  of  natural  and  most  intimate  union. 
Now  other  traces  show  that  the  Israelites  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  sea  to  be  the  true  and  proper 
source  of  rain  and  moisture  for  the  land,  which 
it  also  is  in  fact  (comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  44,  45; 
Luke  xii.  64;  Winer,  R.  W.  B,  s.  v.,  Winde; 
Raumer,  Paldst.  S.  91).  Hence  in  Palestine  the 
rainy  winds  are  the  West  and  South-west,  which 
the  Arabs  also  call  the  “  fathers  of  the  rain.”  In 
Prov.  xxv.  28  the  north-west  wind  is  probably  to 
be  understood  by  jteX  TW*%  since  the  north  wind, 
as  with  us,  is  cold,  producing  frost  (Job  xxxvii. 
9, 10;  Ecclus.  xliii.  20).  2.  Inxvii.  8  mfett  mn  is 
a  designation  of  the  whole  land,  for  it  is  not=my 
mountain  set  in  the  plain  (as  antithesis  between 
mountain  and  plain)  but  my  mountain  together  with 
the  plain  (antithesis  between  the  sanctuary  and 
the  rest  of  the  country  inhabited  and  cultivated 
by  men.  Comp,  the  Comm.).  The  passage  xxi. 
18  also  does  not  enter  into  comparison  with  this. 
For  there  evidently  not  Mt.  Zion,  but  the  house 
of  David,  is  to  be  understood,  of  which  it  is  said 
that  it  is  like  a  rock  in  a  valley,  eminent  above 
the  surrounding  level,  whereby  it  is  intended  to 
designate,  not  the  topographical  position  of  Zion, 
but  tne  relation  of  the  king’s  house  to  his  sub¬ 
jects.  8.  That  it  is  not  said,  Ceases  the  snow 
from  the  rock  of  the  field,  from  Lebanon?  but 
ceases  the  snow  of  Lebanon  ?  etc .,  is  certainly  re¬ 
markable  and  in  other  circumstances  would  be  a 
strong  proof  that  the  prophet  wished  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  rock  and  the  mountain.  For  Lebanon 
alone  presented  to  them  the  picture  of  a  snow¬ 
capped  mountain,  and  all  the  snow  they  had 
came  from  it.  Add  to  this,  that  Lebanon  was 
originally  an  appellative  and  signifies  albedo 
(comp.  Alpes,  which  were  so  called  ab  albis  nivi- 
bus)  whence  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  play 
upon  words  in  Lebanon :  the  Lebanon  snow  and 
the  white  snow.  The  absence  of  the  article  favors 
this,  for  if  Lebanon  were  regarded  merely  as  a 
proper  name,  it  would  require  the  article.  Comp. 
Naeqelsb.  Or.,  J  71,  4  b.  [So  Henderson. — 
S.  R.  A.]. — In  favor  of  the  other  view,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  "it?  *MX  is  Lebanon  itself,  is  1.  that 
the  perennial  snow  of  a  mountain,  like  Lebanon, 
which  though  in  a  hot  climate  is  never  free  from 
snow,  and  on  which  the  snow  seems  to  have  lost 
its  peculiar  quality  of  disappearing  rapidly,  is 
particularly  adapted  to  serve  as  an  emblem  of 
the  most  faithful  adherence.  It  seems  as  though 
Tacitus  had  this  passage  in  view,  when  he  wrote 
(Hist.  V.,  6):  “  Prsccipuum  montium  Libanum 
erigit ,  mirum  dictu ,  tantos  infer  ardures  opacum 
filumque  nivibus.  Idem  amnem  Jordanem  alit 
finditque.”  Comp.  J.  D.  Mich.,  Observ.  inJer ., 
p.  1G1. — Add  to  this  that  2.  the  expression  used 
of  Lebanon  seems  particularly  appropriate  in 
this  connection.  For  not  only  may  Lebanon  bo 
mentioned  as  an  isolated  far-looking  summit,  but 
especially  also  as  a  protecting  wall  for  the  plains, 
which  wards  off  the  northerly  storms  and  at  the 


same  time  mitigates  the  heat.  And  is  not  (his 
“  protecting  wall  of  the  plains  ”  an  excellent  em¬ 
blem  of  the  D'Dl7\p  "MX,  which  is  spoken  of  in 
Isa.  xxvi.  4,  and  of  the  SflpfeP  “MX,  in  Isa.  xxx. 
29?  The  snow  never  forsakes  the  ’ifct  *MX,  but 
Israel,  changeable  as  the  snow,  easily  forsakes 

the  "MX !  — Dry  up.  The  meaning  of 

tearing  out,  uprooting,  which  includes,  is 
not  inappropriate  if  taken  in  the  figurative  sense. 
The  change  into  WrfT  [dry  up],  which  perhaps 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  old  translations,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Vulgate,  and  which  is  supported 
on  Isa.  xix.  6;  xli.  17;  Jer.  li.  80,  is  therefore 
unnecessary. — Waters.  The  wealth  of  springs 
on  Lebanon  is  well  known.  The  traveler  Kortb 
assures  us  that  nowhere  did  he  see  such  large 
and  numerous  springs  as  on  Lebanon.  Vid. 
Raumer,  Paldst. ,  S.  30.  In  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  15 
also  the  rippling  waters  of  Lebanon  are  used  a9 
a  comparison.  The  thought  of  the  prophet  is 
that  as  the  snow  covers  Lebanon  perpetually 
above,  so  the  flow  of  waters  at  its  foot  is  also 
perpetual.  For  the  snow  is  the  source  of  the 
springs.  The  expression  therefore  seems  to  have 
been  chosen  purposely  to  indicate  the  connection 
between  the  snow  and  the  waters  of  Lebanon. 
An  uprooting  of  the  waters  would  be  caused  by 
the  cessation  of  the  snow.  Comp.  Hitziq  on  the 
passage. — Cold  (D'"]j5»  comp.  Prov.  xxv.  26; 
xvii.  27)  needs  no  change ;  the  meaning  “cold ”  is 

perfectly  appropriate. — Rippling,  D^Tl,  comp. 
Exod.  xv.  8;  Isa.  xliv.  3;  Ps  lxxviii.  16;  Trov. 
v.  15;  Song  of  Sol.  iv.  16.— That  my  people, 
etc.  This  gives  the  reason  why  the  questions  in 
vers.  13  and  14  have  been  put.  Since  the  people 
have  forgotten  Him  (ii.  32),  the  Lord  looks  about 
to  see  whether  anything  similar  occurs  elsewhere. 
Comp.  Ps.  viii.  6.— Made  them  stumble. 
The  nominative  is  the  collective  idea  of  the  idols 
designated  by  tOCf,  vanity.  [Henderson  :  false 
prophets  and  idolatrous  priests. — S.  R.  A.] 
Comp.  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23. — When  Hitziq  ana 
Graf  maintain  that  the  old  ways  were  not  good, 
for  even  the  fathers  of  the  Israelites  had  sinned 
from  ancient  times  by  idolatry  (ii.  82 ;  vii.  25, 
26;  xi.  10),  they  forget  that  the  good  ways  are 
more  ancient  than  the  people  of  Israel.  Even  if 
Israel  6ince  the  exodus  from  Egypt  had  not 
served  the  Lord  (which  after  ii.  2  notwithstand¬ 
ing  vii.  25  is  not  to  be  maintained  too  uncondi¬ 
tionally),  yet  the  way  of  Jehovah  was  the  way 
everlasting  (vi.  16),  and  Israel’s  true  and  proper 
way,  for  their  fathers  at  any  rate  served  the  God 
who  from  them  is  called  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  the  fathers’  way  is  de  jure 
that  of  the  children. — To  walk,  etc.,  is  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  first  consequence  of  the  effect  desig¬ 
nated  by  made  to  stumble,  while  to  make 
...  a  desolation,  ver.  16,  denotes  the  mediate 
consequence. — Like  the  east  wind.  Comp. 
Exod.  xiv.  21 ;  Ps.  xlvfii.  8 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  8;  Hos. 
xiii.  15 ;  John  iv.  8. — Back,  etc .  Comp.  ii.  27. 
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8  The  manner  in  which  the  people  receive  the  word  of  the  prophet,  and  hie  petition  to  the  Lord  for  pro* 

Uction  from  their  hoetiUty . 

XVIII.  18-28. 

18  And  they  said :  Come,  let  us  devise  plans  against  Jeremiah, 

For  the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest, 

Nor  counsel  from  the  wise, 

Nor  the  word  from  the  prophet 

Come,  and  let  us  smite  him  with  the  tongue, 

And  give  no  heed  to  any  of  his  words. 

19  Give  thou  heed,  O  Jehovah,  to  me! 

And  listen  to  the  voice  of  my  adversaries.1 

20  Shall  then  evil  be  recompensed  for  good, 

For  they  have  digged  a  pit  for  my  soul  ? 

Remember  how  I  stood  before  thee  to  speak  good  for  them, 

And  to  turn  away  thy  wrath  from  them. 

21  Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  famine, 

And  give  them  over  to  the  hands  of  the  sword ; 

And  let  their  wives  be  childless  and  widowed. 

But  let  their  men  be  sacrifices  of  death, 

Their  youths  be  slain  by  the  sword  in  battle. 

22  Let  a  cry  be  heard  from  their  houses, 

When  thou  bringest  the  murderous  troop  suddenly  upon  them ; 

Because  they  have  digged  a  pit  to  take  me, 

And  laid  snares  for  my  feet. 

23  But  thou,  O  Jehovah,  knowest  all  their  murderous  plans  against  me; 

Cover  not  up  their  iniquity, 

Nor  blot  out2  their  sin  before  thy  face ; 

That  they  may  be*  overthrown4  before  thee ; 

And  in  the  time  of  thy  wrath  act  against  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19. — ’TV.  The  word  is  fonnd  besides  only  in  Isa.  xlix.  25 ;  Ps.  xxxy.  1. 

*  Ver.  28.— 'nD IV  Comp.  111.  6.  The  form  is  anomalous  for  flDf)  (Neh.  xiii.  14).  Comp.  Olsh.  {  257,  «,  Aim.? 
Ewald,  \  224,  c. 

*  Ver.  23. — ViVl.  The  Chcthibh  is  VHt  The  Masorctes  did  not  wish  the  series  of  jussive  or  imperative  forms  to  be 

t: 

interrupted.' — The  word  expresses  the  result,  that  they  lie  overthrown.  Accordingly  this  sentence  concludes  the  series  of 
negative  petitions ;  in  conclusion  follows  the  positive  request:  at  the  time  of  thy  wrath,  etc.  It  is  evident  that  the  change 
proposed  by  the  Keri  is  unnecessary. 

*  Ver.  23.— points  back  to  ver.  15.  The  form  here  only.  Comp.  Ps.  ix.  4;  Jer.  vi  15;  xx.  11. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Here,  as  before,  the  prophet  represents  his 
adversaries  as  answering  his  faithful  admoni¬ 
tions  with  words  of  personal  enmity.  Comp, 
xi.  19;  xv.  10;  xvii.  15.  And  as  in  these  pas¬ 
sages  he  always  prayed  that  the  Lord  would 
avenge  him,  so  here,  hut  in  stronger  measure. 
Vide  mfra  Doctr.  and  Ethical  No.  18,  and  the 
xeoetical  rrms.  on  xx.  14).  After  showing 
the  hostile  disposition  of  his  opponents,  he  turns 
in  supplication  to  the  Lord  (vers.  19-23).  In 
this  prayer  he  beseeches  the  Lord  to  give  heed 
to  his  and  to  his  adversaries’  speeches  (ver.  19), 
and  observe  above  aU  that  they  would  recom¬ 


pense  good  with  evil,  while  he  has  always  sought 
their  highest  welfare  from  God  (ver.  20).  There¬ 
fore  the  Lord  may  permit,  death  and  destruction 
to  come  upon  those  who  have  digged  a  pit  and 
laid  snares  for  him  (vers.  21  And  22) ;  he  is  not  to 
forgive  these  murderous  associates  their  iniquity, 
but  to  overthrow  them,  and  let  them  feel  His 
anger  (ver.  23). 

Ver.  18.  And  they  said  .  .  .  any  of  his 
words.— Let  ns  devise  ('1  rDtfni)  as  in  xi. 
19  colL  xviii.  11. — For  the  law,  etc .  The 
meaning  must  be :  We  do  not  need  this  Jeremiah, 
for  without  him  we  shall  always  have  priests  to 
instruct  us  (Mai.  ii.  7),  wise  men  to  advise  us, 
prophets  to  proclaim  to  us  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
Comp.  Comm,  on  viii.  8-10 ;  Ezek.  vii.  26.  U  is 
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of  course  presupposed  that  the  instruction,  etc. 
will  be  in  accordance  with  their  views. — With 
the  tongue.  That  these  smitings  with  the 
tongue  (comp  iz.  2,  7 ;  Ps.  lxiv.  4,  etc.)  had  the 
death  of  the  prophet  for  their  object  is  evident 
from  ver.  23. 

Vers.  19-23.  Give  thou  heed . . .  act  against 
them.  Observe  the  antithesis  between  Give 
no  heed  in  ver.  18  and  give  thou  heed  in 
ver.  19. — Shall  then  evil.  On  the  subject- 
matter  corap.  xiv.  7-21;  2  Macc.  xv.  12-14.  In, 
ver.  14  we  read:  “d  <ptkd6e/.<pog  ovt6?  hortv  6 
noXXd  npoaevx^fievo^  nepi  tov  Aaov  teal  rife  dyiac 
irdteuc,  'lepe/iiac  6  rov  deov  npo^jjrrjr." — How  I 
stood.  Comp.  xv.  1. — Into  the  hands.  This 
expression  is  found  also  in  Ps.  lxiii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxxv.  5 ;  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  in  potestatem , 
which  meaning  has  various  gradations.  Comp. 


2  Kings  xii.  12;  Job  xvi.  11;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13 
with  1  Chron.  vi.  16  (into  service) ;  1  Cbron. 
xv.  2,  3,  6;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18;  Ezra  iii.  10  (in 
servioe,  under  the  hands,  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tion);  2  Chron.  xxix.  27  (on  the  foundation). — 
Sacrifices  of  death.  Comp.  Comm,  on  xv.  2. 
— Because,  etc.  Kimchi  supposes  that  the  ene¬ 
mies  had  attempted  to  administer  poison  to  the 
prophet;  R.  Salomo,  with  many  other  Rabbins, 
that  they  had  accused  him  of  adultery,  others  of 
blasphemy.  Comp.  ver.  18. — Cover  not  up. 
Comp.  Ps.  cix.  14;  Isa.  ii.  9. — In  the  time  of 
thy  wrath.  Not  of  grace,  i.  e.,  of  gracious 
disposition,  but  in  the  moment  of  wrath,  is  the 
Lord  to  appear  and  act  against  them  — Act, 
netp,  in  the  absolute  sense,  as  in  xiv.  7 :  xxxix. 
12 ;  Dan.  xi.  7  coll  riii.  4 ;  xi.  3,  36. 


Second  Symbol: — the  beokkn  vessel. 

Chapters  XIX.,  XX. 

1.  The  symbolic  action  and  its  interpretation . 

XIX.  1-13. 

1  Thussaith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Go  and  get  [buy]  a  potter’s  earthen  bottle 
[vessel],1  and  take  [some]  of  the  ancients  [elders]*  of  the  people,  and  of  the  an- 

2  cients  [elders]  of  the  priests  ;  And  go  forth  into  the  valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom 
[valley  of  Ben-Hiunom],  which  is  by  the  entry  of  the  east  [Potters’]  gate,*  and 

3  proclaim  there  the  words  that  I  shall  tell  thee,  And  say,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the 
Lord  [Jehovah],  O  kings  of  Judah,  and  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem :  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel,  Behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon 

4  this  place,  the  which  whosoever  heareth,4  his  ears  shall  tingle.  Because  they  have 
forsaken  me,  and  have  estranged6  this  place,  and  have  burned  incense  in  it  to  other 

fods,  whom  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  have  known,  nor  the  kings  of  Judab,  and 
ave  filled  this  place  with  the  blood  of  innocents ;  They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  [children]  with  fire  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal,  which  I  commanded  not,  nor  spake  it,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind. 

6  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  that  this  place 
shall  no  more  be  called  Topnet,  nor  The  Valley  of  the  Son  of  Hinnom  [valley  of 
7  Ben-Hinnom]  but  The  Valley  of  Slaughter.  And  I  will  make  void  [pour  out] 
the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  in  this  place ;  and  I  will  cause  them  to  fall  by 
the  sword  before  their  enemies,  and  by  the  hands  of  them  that  seek  their  lives : 
and  their  carcases  will  I  give  to  be  meat  for  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  for  the 
8  beasts  of  the  earth  [land].  And  I  will  make  this  city  desolate,  and  an  hissing  [a 
horror  of  desolation  and  a  derision] ;  every  one  that  passes  thereby  [through]  shall 
be  astonished  and  hiss  [deride]  because  of  all  the  plagues  thereof.6  And  I  will 
9  cause  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  sons,  and  the  flesh  or  their  daughters,  and  they 
shall  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  his  friend  in  the  siege  and  straitness,  wherewith 
their  enemies,  and  they  that  seek  their  lives,  shall  straiten  them.7 
10  Then  shalt  thou  break  the  bottle  [pitcher]  in  the  sight  of  the  men  that  go  with  thee. 
11  And  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  Even  so 
will  I  break  this  people  and  this  city,  as  one  breaketh  a  potter’s  vessel,  that  cannot 
be  made  whole  again;  and  they  shall  bury  them  in  Topnet,  till  [becausej  there  be 
12  [is]  no  place  [room]  to  bury  [elsewhere].  Thus  will  I  do  unto  this  piace,  saith  the 
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Lord  [Jehovah],  and  to  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  even  make  this  city  as  To- 
13  phet:  and  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  shall  be 
defiled  as  the  place  of  Tophet,  [because  of]8  all  the  houses  upon  whose  roofs  they 
have  burned  incense  unto  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and  have  poured  out9  drink-offer¬ 
ings  unto  other  gods. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  1. — p3p3  Is  found  as  an  appellative  in  1  Ki.  xiv.  3,  and  as  a  proper  name  in  Er.r.  ii.  51;  Neh.  vii.  53,  coll. 
rrp?p3,  Neh.  xl.  17 ;  xii.  9,  25.  Gesexius  (2%e*n  I.,  p.  232  [Lex.  s.  v.])  derives  it  from  pp3,  evacuaxtU  (comp.  ver.  7),  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  D'15^3.  “fTTHT"!.  ric.  So  also  Olsh.  g  190,  e.  [Hitzio  renders :  a  bottle,— Naeoelsb.:  a  pitcher,— 
from  the  maker  of  eorthenware.-^-S.  R.  A.']— fenn  *1XV.  There  is  also  Isa-  xliv.  9  coll.  liv.  16,  17.  fcnn, 

synonymous  with  D*in»  is  that  which  has  become  dry  and  rough  by  heat.  (Comp.  tcabiet  a  scabiendo ,  as  Kriitse 

from  kralzen  in  German),  Dent,  xxviii.  27,  and  Q*)n>  sun,  In  Jud.  viii.  13 ;  Job  ix.  7 ;  then  especially  the  burnt  earthenware ; 
T1  Ley.  vL  21,  etc.  T!  'SdJi  Lam. iT- 2- 

•  Ver.  1. — fl  'JpTDI.  LXX.,  kcu  a£etf  at rb  r£tr  irpcafivTffMr,  etc.  They  certainly  did  not  read  j^TlpSl,  but  correctly 
supplied  it  from  JVJph  for  the  prophet  was  not  merely  to  buy  the  pitcher,  but  to  tako  it  with  him.  It  is  a  species  of  very 

bold  construcGo  prsegmms,  the  verb  to  be  supplied  governing  not  the  preposition  present  in  the  sentence,  but  the  preposition 
of  a  second  sentence,  connected  by  1,  to  which  it  forms  a  predicate.  Comp,  Naegkuib.  6*r.,  §  112,  7. 

•  Ver.  2.—  JVD^nn  The  form  rWD"U1  is  not  the  later,  as  Hitzio  supposes,  but  JVD*]in  is  the  only  form  used 

by  the  Rabbins,  and  from  this  both  the  Kcri  and  the  XapatiQ  (LXX.)  or  *Ap<ri0  (Aqn.,  Symm.,  Theod.),  of  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lators  is  to  be  explained.  The  Syriac  text  in  the  London  Polyglot  strangely  has  Chadtit. 

4  Ver.  3.— Comp.  1  Bam.  lii.  11 ;  2  Ki.  xxi.  12.  As  to  the  construction  1.  Pbrtic.  absolutum  to  be  resolved 

into  a  hypothetical  sentence.  (Comp.  Exod.  xll.  15;  Numb.  xxi.  8:  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  \  97,  2  5);  2.  is  accusative,  at¬ 
tracted  by  ’»  3.  The  apodosis  on  account  of  the  brevity  of  the  sentence  is  without  the  connecting  Vau.  (Comp.  Gen. 

iv.  15 ;  Ruth  iT  16, 17).  for  (so  in  1  Sam.  iii.  11)  according  to  the  Aramaic  formation.  Comp.  Kwau>,  \ 

197,  a ;  Olsh.,  3  243.  b,d. 

ft  Ver.  4.— q  LXX.  dvTjAAoTpiWav  ;  Vulg.,  alienum  fecerunt.  This  rendering  accords  both  with  the  connection 

and  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  latter  occurs  in  Piel  bosides  only  in  Deut.  xxxii.  7;  1  8am.  xxiii.  7;  Job  xxi.  29; 
xxxiv.  19.  With  the  exception  of  the  passages  in  Job,  in  which  the  Piel  evidently  has  the  meaning  of  the  Iliphil,  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  everywhere  appropriate,  “  to  estrange  one's  self  or  another.'* 

•  Ver.  8.— On  the  suffix  form  in  717133  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr .,  \  44,  4  Ann.  coll.  Olsh.,  $  131,  i. 

T  Ver.  9. — DJI1?  lp'X*  "U7R  wherewith  they  procure  them  distress  (Deut.  xxviii.  63,  55, 67).  is  the  Acc.instrur 

mentalii t  (comp.  Naeqklsb.  Gr.,  £  70,  t\) ;  p'Xn  is  that  Hiphil,  which  has  the  substantive  idea  contained  in  the  verb  with 
respect  to  the  nearer  object  (comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  £  63, 1  Ann.  2  ;  Judg.  xvi.  16;  Isai.  xxix.  2,  7). 

•  Ver.  13. — *73*7.  *7  is  distributive.  Comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  9.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  £  112, 5  b. 

•  Ver.  13.— Comp.  rems.  on  vii.  18;  xliv.  17  sqq.  coll,  xxxii.  23.  With  respect  to  the  construction,  comp.  Nab¬ 
oelsb.  Gr.,  g  92,  2  o. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  receives  the  command  to  buy  an¬ 
other  pitcher  from  the  potter,  and  in  company 
with  the  elders  of  the  people  and  priests  to  be¬ 
take  himself  to  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  near  a 
gate,  which  appears  here  under  the  name  of  tho 
Potter’s  gate  (vers.  1  and  2).  There  he  is  to 
proclaim  the  words  whioh  we  read  iu  vers.  3-13. 
In  these  words  a  severe  divine  judgment  is  first 
proclaimed  in  general  (ver.  3).  Then  the  crimes 
are  narrated  in  detail,  which  the  people  nud  the 
kings  of  Judah  have  committed  in  this  place*. 
Then  the  divine  punishments  are  mentioned,  of 
which  the  witness  and  theatre  will  bo  the  valley 
of  Ben-Hinnom  or  Tophet:  1.  This  will  be  called 
the  Valley  of  fcduughter,  (ver.  6),  in  consequence 
of  the  slaughter,  which  after  the  failure  of  the 
plans  determined  on  by  the  people  (here  the  pro¬ 
phet  must  have  made  the  gesture  of  pouring  out 
of  the  pitcher),  both  the  enemy  will  make  among 
the  people,  and  the  people  among  themselves 
(vers.  8-0).  2.  The  people  and  city  shall  be 
broken  iu  pieces,  which  the  prophet  indicates  by 


the  breaking  of  the  pitcher ;  Tophet  for  lack  of 
room  shall  become  a  place  of  interment,  and  the 
city,  with  all  the  houses  on  whose  roofs  offerings 
have  been  made  to  Baal,  shall  become  a  place  like 
the  desolate  and  unclean  Tophet  (vers.  10-13). 

Vers.  1  and  2.  Thus  saith  ...  I  shall  tell 
thee.  This  opening  is  like  that  in  xvii.  19 — 
bottle,  Heb.  bakbuk,  is  an  earthen  pitcher  with 
a  long  neck.  The  sound  of  the  word  seems  to 
imitate  the  noise  of  water  being  poured  out. — 
Comp,  the  Greek  f}6uftv?.oc,  ftoupuhj,  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Kuitcrkrug. — Elders  of  the  priests  are 
mentioned  besides  only  in  Isai.  xxxvii.  2  (2  Ki. 
xix.  2).  Whether  they  are  identical  with  the 
princes  or  chief  of  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
14 ;  Neh.  xii.  7)  or  only  in  general  themost  respect¬ 
able  of  the  priests  is  doubtful.  Comp  Oehler, 
in  Herzog,  R.-Enc.,  XII.  S.  183. — Valley  of 
Ben-Hinnom.  Comp.  Comm,  on  vii.  31  coll, 
ii.  23. — By  the  entry  (fins),  comp.  Gen.  xviii. 
1;  Ju  l.  ix.  35,  etc.  Naeqklsb.  Gr.,  {  70,  c. — « 
Potter’s  gate.  1.  concerning  the  form,  comp. 
Textual  Notes.  2.  As  to  the  meaning,  (a)  some 
of  the  older  Rabbins,  cited  by  Kimchi,  who  how¬ 
ever  does  not  agree  with  them,  are  of  opinion  that 
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the  word  is  to  be  derived  from  D.^n  sun,  and  that 
by  the  sun-gate  is  to  be  understood  the  eastern 
gate  of  the  temple,  since  there  was  no  gate  iu  the 
city-wall  to  the  South.  So  also  Tremellius, 
PisgaTor,  J.  D.  Michaelis  and  IIitzig,  but  they 
would  have  the  southern  gate  of  the  outer  court 
(a  soli s  mtu  sic  dictam)  understood  to  be  the  near¬ 
est  way  to  Tophet.  (6)  The  other  commenta¬ 
tors  agree  in  denying  JVp"]n  from  iesta' 

But  opinions  greatly  differ  whether  the  gate  was 
so  called  because  the  potsherds  4re re  thrown  out 
there  [the  Chaldee  paraphrast  renders:  the 
dung-gate],  or  beoause  the  potters  liyed  in  its 
vicinity,  or  because  the  clay-pits  were  just  out¬ 
side  the  gate.  The  last  is  the  view  of  Hofmann 
( Weiss,  u.  Erf.  II.,  S.  124,  etc.  Vid.  Comm,  on 
vii.  31).  Apart  from  the  etymological  significa¬ 
tion  of  the  word  Tophet,  which  Hofmann  gives, 
it  is  in  favor  of  this  interpretation  that  this  same 
place  is  called  in  Matth.  xxvii.  7  ay  pdf  rov  icepa- 
pkoq  (observe  the  generio  article).  This  name 
decidedly  favors  the  supposition  that  the  place 
stood  in  closer  relation  to  pottery  than  that  of  a 
mere  depository  of  potsherds.  White  clay,  a 
kind  of  pipe-clay,  is  also  still  dug  there.  Comp. 
Herzog,  R.-Enc.,  V.  S.  476;  Racmer,  Pal.  S. 
306.  Finally  the  choice  of  an  earthen  pitcher 
for  the  prophetic  symbol  must  have  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  inner  relation  which  the  pitcher 
bore  to  the  place  of  the  action.  If  it  was  merely 
intended  to  indicate  that  death  and  destruction 
would  come  upon  Jerusalem  even  so  as  to  fill  To¬ 
phet  with  corpses,  the  breaking  and  throwing 
away  of  any  other  object  would  have  answered 
as  well.  But  Jeremiah  is  to  take  an  earthen 
pitcher  because  Tophet  was  the  place  where  such 
vessels  were  produced,  consequently  nothing  was 
more  natural  than  to  choose  for  this  place  of 
breaking  an  object  to  be  broken  which  originated 
there,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  other  reasons,  as  the  comparatively 
easy  frangibility,  and  the  climax  in  relation  to 
ch.  xviii.  (there  transformation,  here  destruction) 
may  have  co-operated.  And  by  all  this  also  it  is 
not  disputed  that  the  potters  may  have  lived  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  clay-pits,  and  that  the  same 
place  may  have  served  at  the  same  time  for  the 
deposit  of  poisherds  and  other  refuse.  8.  To 
what  gate  otherwise  known  does  the  pottery- 
gate  correspond  ?  The  name  occurs  here  only. 
The  remark  on  xvii.  19  is  here  confirmed  that 
the  names  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  have  been 
often  changed.  Many  commentators  proceed,  as 
we  have  remarked,  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
city  wall  had  no  gates  to  the  South.  That  this 
is  an  error  will  now  scarcely  be  doubted  by  any¬ 
one.  Comp.  Raumkr,  Pal.,  S.  *291.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  city  were  the  well-gate 
[Zion-gate? — S.  R.  A.]  and  the  dung-gate.  Both 
opened  on  the  Tyropmum,  both  therefore  con¬ 
ducted  to  Tophet,  the  former  being  nearer  to  this 
place.  But  the  latter  corresponds  better  to  the 
character  of  Tophet  os  an  unclean  spot,  receiving 
the  impurities  of  the  city.  Here  also  the  cloaca 
Betzo  disembogued.  “The  site  of  this  gate,” 
says  Raumek,  5.  352,  “is  the  lowest  point  of  the 
city,  to  which  all  the  filth  of  the  city  and  the  ra¬ 
vine  of  Siloah  descends.” — [Comp.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book ,  II.  497 J.  A  definite  con¬ 


clusion  is  however  not  to  be  reached  with  respect 
to  things  concerning  which  so  much  uncertainty 
still  prevails. 

Vers.  8-5.  And  say  . .  into  my  mind.  Here 
it  is  not  recordod,  as  in  xviii.  3,  that  the  prophet 
performed  the  command  received  in  vers.  1,  2, 
and  thereupon  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom  received 
the  revelation  contained  in  vers.  8  sqq.  For 
there  (ch.  xviii.)  the  revelation  to  be  received 
was  occasioned  by  the  observations  made  at  the 
potter’s  (xviii.  8,  4).  There  is  no  similar  occa¬ 
sion  here,  so  that  ver.  8  proceeds  at  once  to  com¬ 
municate  the  revelation. — And  say,  reads  as 
though  the  previous  discourse  were  continued, 
which  cannot  be  the  case  on  account  of  I  shall 
tell.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  attribute  the  mode 
of  expression  here  chosen  to  the  written  repre¬ 
sentation. — Kings  of  Judah.  Here,.as  in  verj 
4  coll.  xiii.  13 ;  xvii.  20  the  prophet  has  in  view 
not  only  the  person  of  the  present  king,  but  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  generally. — This  place  is 
here,  in  accordance  with  what  follows,  Tophet.— 
They,  etc.  Comp.  ix.  15;  xvi.  13;  xliv.  3,  21. — 
Have  filled.  On  the  verbal  form  comp.  Comm, 
on  xviii.  4. — Blood  of  innocents.  According 
to  the  connection  and  Ps.  cvi.  87,  38  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  this  of  the  blood  of  the  children  offered 
in  sacrifice. — Ver.  6  is  almost  verbatim  the  same 
as  vii.  31  ;  xxxii.  35.  Comp,  the  remarks  on  the 
first  of  these  passages. 

Vers.  6-9.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  shall 
straiten  them.  After,  in  vers.  4  nnd  6,  the 
abominations  practised  in  Tophet  have  been  enu¬ 
merated,  the  announcement  is  now  made  of  the 
corresponding  punishments.  This  announcement, 
which  appears  to  be  a  specification  of  the  sum¬ 
mary  denunciation  in  ver.  8  6,  is  made  in  two 
stages,  of  which  the  first  (vers.  6-9)  is  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  gesture  of  pouring  out  (ver.  7),  and 
the  second  by  the  act  of  breaking  (ver.  10). — Tho 
days  come,  etc.,  ver.  6.  Comp.  Comm,  on  vii. 
32. — Four  out.  Isai.  xxiv.  1;  Nah.  ii.  3.  What 
is  poured  out  falls  to  the  ground,  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  a  figurative  expression  for  coming 
to  naught.  Comp.  1  Sam.  iii.  19 ;  2  Kings  x. 
10. — In  this  place.  Is  this  the  term,  in  quo,  or 
in  quern  f  I  believe  the  latter.  In  Tophet  all 
the  counsel  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  is  to  find  its 
tragical  end,  as  this  is  indeed  expressed  by  the 
name  Valley  of  Slaughter,  and  by  burying  in 
Tophet  (ver.  11)  and  by  becoming  like  Tophet 
(ver.  12). — I  will  give,  etc.  Comp.  vii.  80; 
xvi.  4. — A  hissing,  ver.  8.  Comp,  xviii.  16; 

xxv.  9,  18;  li.  37. — Every  one,  etc.  Comp.  I 
Ki.  ix.  8;  Jer.  xviii.  16;  xlix.  17;  1.  13. — Ver. 
9  is  taken  entire  from  Deut.  xxviii.  63-55  (Lev. 

xxvi.  29).  Comp.  Lam.  ii.  20 ;  iv.  10.  As  his¬ 
torical  analogies,  comp.  2  Ki.  vi.  28,  29.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Bell.  Jud.,  VI.  8,  8-6. 

Vers.  10-13.  Then  shalt  thou  break  .  .  . 
unto  other  gods.  The  secotid  stage  of  the 
symbolic  action.  The  progress  consists  in  this, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  the  pitcher  the  total  ruin 
of  the  city  and  people  (therefore  not  merely  of 
individuals)  and  by  the  casting  into  Tophet  its 
desolation  and  defilement,  or  in  other  words  its 
becoming  itself  Tophet,  is  symbolized. — As  one 
breaketh  (ver.  11).  Comp.  Comm,  on  v.  26; 
vi.  29;  viii.  4;  x.  8 ;  xii.  11;  Naegklsb.  Gr .,  { 
101,  2,  b. — Cannot  be  made  whole  again. 
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Though  uttered  concerning  another  object,  we 
find  tbe  same  words  verbatim  in  Deut.  xxviii  27, 
86. — And  they  shall  bury,  etc.  Comp.  yii. 
32.  These  words  being  warning  in  the  LXX., 
have  been  suspected.  But  they  stand  in  a  good 
connection,  and  correspond  to  the  casting  out, 
by  which  the  pitcher  was  not  merely  broken  but 
buried  in  Tophet.  Consequently  by  this  act  To- 
phet  is  as  it  were  dedicated  to  the  purposes  if  a 
cemetery.  Jeremiah  says  interments  will  be 
made  in  Tophet  for  want  of  room.  This  pro* 
phecy  may  have  been  fulfilled  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city  by  Nebuchadnexzar  (comp,  xxxii. , 
29)  though  we  have  no  positive  statements  to  this 
effect.  But  Tophet,  having  once  become  a  place  | 
of  burial,  must  have  accomplished  this  destina¬ 
tion  afterwards  in  a  significant  manner.  It  is  the ' 
hypb c  rov  tepauiue  which  was  bought  with  the 
price  of  blood  for  the  burial-place  of  pilgrims 
(Matth.  xxvii.  8  sqq. ;  Acts  i.  18,  19).  And 
still  at  the  present  day  Aceldama  is  the  burial- 
place  of  pilgrims  dying  in  Jerusalem;  indeed 
the  whole  of  the  valley  surrounding  Zion  on  the 
West  and  South,  on  its  right  side,  contains  nu¬ 
merous  rock  sepulchres,  a  true  “Necropolis,”' 
says  Raumer.  Comp.  his/W.,  S.  30fi. — Ver.  12. 
Thus  will  I  do,  etc.  The  Lord  will  do  to  the 
city  as  is  indicated  by  the  breaking  of  the  pitcher.  | 
Thus  will  Jerusalem  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  | 
unclean,  for  the  want  of  room  presupposes  that 
even  the  city  itself  will  be  full  of  corpses.  There¬ 
fore  we  find  1  before  JV11?  =  and  indeed. 

:  ••  t 

Comp.  rems.  on  xvii.  10. — Shall  be  defiled, 
(D'KODn).  [Henderson  renders:  which  are 
polluted,  shall  be  a9  this  place;  Hitzio,  Umbueit, 
Naeqelsbach:  shall  be  as  the  place  of  Tophet, 


the  unclean,  or  unclean. — S  R.  A.].  Since  the 
|  Hebrew  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  our  mo- 

1  dern  languages  is  oapable  of  the  construe tio  ad 
sensum,  since  especially  an  ideal  plural  is  often 

‘  contained  in  singular  words  (comp.  1  Ki.  v.  17; 

2  Sam.  xv.  23.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  f  105,  2f.)  so 
the  connection  of  the  singular  Tophet  with 

1  O'SODn  presents  in  itseif  no  difficulty.  Only  it 
!  is  not  clear  what  are  the  several  elements  in- 
1  eluded  in  the  unity  of  Tophet  Hofmann  and 
|  others  suppose  them  to  bo  graves.  ~  referred 
i  above,  on  vii.  81,  to  altars.  This  word  is  cer¬ 
tainly  elsewhere  used  as  feminine.  But  in  re- 
I  spect  also  to  gender,  the  same  ideal  construction 
prevails  in  the  Hebrew.  (Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or., 
GO,  4).  It  appears  to  me  therefore  that  the 
prophet  had  here  the  places  of  worship  in  view. 
These  he  calls  unclean  both  on  account  of  the 
abominations  practised  there,  and  the  defile¬ 
ments  caused  by  Josiah,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  10.  The 
other  renderings  (defiled  as  the  predicate,  or 
as  in  apposition  to  houses  or  to  place  or  an¬ 
other  division  of  the  words:  D'NOO  HFtBB)  are 
opposed  by  such  strong  grammatical  objections, 
that  the  remaining  uncertainty  of  our  explana¬ 
tion  is  scarce  worth  consideration  in  comparison 
with  them.  The  houses  of  Jerusalem  will  how¬ 
ever  in  this  sense  bo  like  Tophet,  that  the  place 
where  they  now  stand,  will  in  the  future  become 
as  desolate  and  unclean  as  it. — Upon  the  roofs. 
Comp.  Zeph.  i.  6;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  12.  J.  D.  Michae- 
Lis  quotes  Strabo  (XVI.  p.  1181):  Na/?ara?o« 
(comp.  1  Macc.  v.  25 ;  ix.  85)  rj?jov  Tipuatv  M 
rob  ddiiiaros  ifipvobuevot  fiupbv,  (mtvdovTeg  kv  airrQ 
tea.#'  ijfiipav  icai  faj3avi£ovrec. 


2.  The  opposition  and  punishment  of  Pashur, 

XIX.  14.— XX.  6. 

14  Then  came  Jeremiah  [back]  from  Tophet,  whither  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  sent 
him  to  prophesy;  and  he  stood  in  the  court  of  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  house;  and 

15  said  to  all  the  people,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God 
of  Israel:  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  this  city  and  upon  all  her  towns  all  the  evil  that 
I  have  pronounced  against  it,  because  they  have  hardened  their  necks,  that  they 
might  not  hear  my  words. 

1  XX.  Now  Pashur,  the  son  of  Immer  the  priest,  who  was  also  chief  governor1  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord,  heard  [that]  Jeremiah  prophesied  [prophesy]  these  things. 

2  Then  Pashur  smote  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  put  him  in  the  stocks  [prison]  that 
were  [was]  in  the  high  gate  of  Beniamin,  [the  Benjamin-gate,  the  upper]  which  was 

3  by  [in]  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jenovah],  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow  that 
Pashur  brought  forth  Jeremiah  out  of  the  stocks  [prison].  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto 
him.  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  not  called  thy  name  Pashur,  but  Magor-missabib, 

4  [“  Terror  round  about  ”].  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Behold,  I  will  make 
thee  [give  thee  up]  a  [to]  terror  to  [for]  thyself  and  to  [for]  all  thy  friends :  and 
thev  shall  fall  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold  it :  and  I 
will  give  all  J uaah  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  carry  them 

5  captive  into  Babylon,  and  shall  slay  them  with  the  sword.  Moreover  I  will  deliver 
all  the  strength  [store]*  of  this  city,  and  all  the  labours  [gains]  thereof,  and  all  the 
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precious  things  thereof,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the  kings  of  Judah  will  I  give  into 
the  hand  of  their  enemies,  which  shall  spoil  them,  and  take  them,  and  carry  them  to 
6  Babylon.  And  thou,  Pashur,  and  all  that  dwell  in  thine  house  shall  go  into  cap¬ 
tivity  :  and  thou  shalt  come  to  Babylon,  and  there  thou  sh&lt  die,  and  shalt  be  bu¬ 
ried  there,  thou,  and  all  thy  friends,  to  whom  thou  hast  prophesied  lies. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— Til  TpD-iOrn.  The  construction  is  like  Ktfl,  Sk,  Comp.  Namjelsb.  Or n  $  72  and  C6. 

t  Ver.  5. _ ?Dn  —  copia,  store.  Comp.  Ptot.  xt.  0 ;  xxvii.  24 ;  Is&i.  xxxiii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxii.  25. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Tho  prophet  betakes  himself  back  from  Tophet 
into  the  temple,  and  probably  repeats  there  his 
redictions  of  calamity  (vers.  14,  15).  For  this 
e  is  struck  by  Pashur,  the  governor  of  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  committed  to  prison  for  the  night  (xx. 
1-2).  Released  from  this  confinement  in  the 
morning,  Jeremiah  announces  to  Pashur  that  the 
Lord  has  changed  his  name  to  Magor-missabib, 
for  he  will  be  given  up  a  prey  to  the  torments  of 
mortal  anguish,  his  friends  shall  be  slain  before 
his  eyes,  Judah  carried  away  to  Babylon,  all  its 
treasures  plundered ;  he  himself  shall  survive 
all  this,  and  die  and  be  buried  in  Babylon,  the 
prophet  of  lies  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  he  has 
deoeived  (vers.  4-6). 

Vers.  14,  15.  Then  came  Jeremiah  .  .  my 
words.  As  these  words  are  closely  connected 
with  the  previous  context  KZH,  ver.  14,  corres¬ 
ponds  to  In  antithesis  to  K3P  however 

*  T  TT  TT 

N13  has  always  the  meaning  of  return.  Comp. 
Numb,  xxvii.  17;  Deut.  xxviii.  6;  1  Chron.  xi. 
2  ;  Ps.  cxxi.  8;  cxxvi.  G.— Ver.  15.  Thus  saith, 
etc.  It  is  incredible  that  Jeremiah  spoke  only 
these  few  words  in  the  temple.  He  would  then 
have  said  nothing  new,  and  have  given  no  mo¬ 
tive  to  the  evidently  increased  anger  of  the  tem¬ 
ple-governor.  We  must  therefore  refer  all  that 
I  have  pronounced  specially  to  the  words 
spoken  in  Tophet,  and  assume  a  repetition  of 
these  words,  in  order  that  the  reference  might 
be  understood.— I  will  bring.  Comp.  2  Sam. 
v.  2;  Mic.  i.  15,  etc.  Olsh.,  J  88,  c.;  J  208,  d. 
— All  her  towns.  Comp.  Josh.  x.  37,  89; 
xiii.  17 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  7. — Hardened, 
etc.  Comp.  xvii.  23 ;  vii.  26.— That  they  might 
not  hear.  Comp.  xvi.  12;  xviii.  10;  xlii.  13. 

XX.  1-6.  Now  Pashnrheard . . .  prophesied 
lies.  According  to  Ezr.  ii.  38;  x.  22;  Neh.  vii.  41, 
there  was  a  course  of  priests  of  the  name  Pashur. 
Not  of  this,  however,  hut  of  the  course  named  as 
that  of  Immer  in  these  passages  (comp.  1  Chron. 
xxiv.  14)  was  the  Pashur  of  the  text.  He  is  not 
ment  ioned  elsewhere.  For  though  the  name  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  (xxi.  1 ;  xxxviii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  ix. 
12;  Neh.  x.  3;  xi.  12),  none  of  the  individuals 
designated  by  it  can  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  this  Pashur.  It  is  at  most  possible  that  the 
father  cf  Cedalinh  mentioned  in  xxxviii.  1  may 
be  the  same.  Comp.  Hitzio,  ad  toe. — Chief 
governor.  The  expression  involves  that  there 
were  several  overseers  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiqq ., 
X.  8,  5).  Without  doubt  the  temple-watch  (comp. 
Winer,  R.-W.-B  ,  Art.,  Tempel  at  the  end)  was 
Under  the  orders  of  the  “governor.”  From  a 


comparison  of  xxix.  25,  26,  with  lii.  24,  it  seems 
that  the  temple-governor  took  the  second  runk  to 
the  high-priest.  As  the  head  of  the  temple-police, 
Pashur  now  puts  Jeremiah  into  the  fiD3no.  TJio 
expression  occurs  besides  only  in  xxix.  26;  2 
Chron  xvi.  It).  It  is  without  doubt  a  conni¬ 
vance  for  shutting  up  in  i  crookcl  position 
(oTpefiAuTijptov.  Symm.  irndoj^paftr/).  Comp.  Acts 
xvi.  24. — Gate  of  Benjamin,  etc.  From 
xxxvii.  13;  xxxviii.  7,  it  is  evident  that  there 
was  a  city-gate  which  led  into  the  territory  of 
i  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  was  therefore  called 
the  gate  of  Benjamin.  The  one  mentioned  in  tho 
text  is  expressly  distinguished  from  this  as  a 
temple-gate.  The  same  name  intimates  identity 
of  cause.  We  must  then  look  for  this  temple-gale 
also  in  the  direction  of  Benjamin,  t.  e.,  to  the 
north.  The  upper  gate  corresponds  to  the  upper 
court,  forming  one  of  the  entrances  to  it. 
Whether  this  upper  gate  of  Benjamin  is  the  same 
with  the  new  gate,  lending  to  the  upper  court 
(xxxvi.  10;  xxvi.  10)  which,  according  to  2  Kings 
xv.  35,  was  built  by  Jotham,  is  questionable. 
Comp.  Ezek.  viii.  3;  xiv.  5;  ix.  2. — Not  caUed 
Pashur,  ver.  3.  The  signification  of  the  mime 
Pashur  is  very  obscure.  Most  commentators 
derive  the  word  from  the  Arabic  pasaha=amplii/s 
fuitf  and  "l’inp  circumcirca .  Hence  Fukust:  ex- 
tension — around.  Others  from  1713,  Lev.  xiii.  6, 
7,  and  *11H,  Josh.  xxix.  22,  as  though  “the  widely 
extended  authority  of  the  man,  making  all  pale” 
(comp.  Neumann),  were  indicated.  Ewald  ren¬ 
ders  Joy  (E?p  or  B0  from  Ef"3,  Mai.  iii.  20) 

around  (as  though  *Vlfl  were  pronounced  ^H). 
Meier:  Spirit  of  the  free  (173  as  in  Job  xxxv.  16 
=ex tension,  high  spirit ,  pride  ;  1in=*1,in  the  noble , 
the  free).  Hitzio  and  Graf  cannot  dispute  that 
Jeremiah  had  the  etymology,  obscure  as  it  is  to 
us,  in  view,  for  how  otherwise  can  we  explain 
the  choice  of  the  name  which  he  gave  to  the 
priest?  It  is  certainly  natural  that  Pashur 
should  have  some  meaning  opposed  to  that  of  the 
name  Magor-missabib.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
explanation  afterwards  given  in  ver.  4,  sqq., 
corresponds  exactly  to  this  name,  in  so  far  as 
Pashur  seems  to  be  always  surrounded  by  terrors, 
but  never  himself  brought  to  extremity,  for  he  is 
to  die  and  be  buried  in  Babylon  (ver.  6).  In 
this  sense  the  words  thine  eyes  shall  see,  are 
especially  important.  For  by  these  the  position 
of  a  man  is  designated,  who  is  not  himself  reached 
by  the  most  terrible  calamity,  but  is  compelled 
continually  to  behold  how  this  comes  upon  others, 
and  therefore  does  not  escape  the  torture  of 

anxiety.  I  would  therefore  neither  render  *]? 
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thee,  after  as  distributive  (xix.  13),  nor 
would  I  allow  it  to  depend  on  the  latter,  but  on 
terror :  I  give  thee  up  to  fear  for  thy  eel f  and 
thy  friends.  This  is  to  be  the  specific  punishment 
of  Pashur,  that  he  is  not  visited  by  death  itself, 
but  by  the  constant  fear  of  death. — To  whom 


thou  hast  prophesied  lies.  From  these  con¬ 
cluding  words  we  learn  that  Pashur  was  active, 
not  merely  as  a  priest,  but  also  as  prophet.  But 
his  prophetio  office  was  assumed  and  false ;  and 
his  behaviour  toward  Jeremiah  may,  in  part  at 
least,  be  thus  accounted  for. 


8.  APPENDIX. 
Chap.  XX.  7-18. 


THE  PROPHET’S  JOT  AND  SORROW. 

This  passage  contains  an  outbreak  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  called  forth  by  the  persecutions ,  whose  object  Jere¬ 
miah  was ,  both  in  general  and  specially  in  the  bad  treatment  just  received  (xx.  2,  3 ;  comp.  xi.  18; 
xv.  15 ;  xviii.  18  sqq.).  The  close  connection  of  the  passage  with  the  preceding  context  is  evident ,  as 
it  seems  to  me  from  the  words  Magor-missabib  in  ver.  10.  For  the  application  of  this  expression  to 
the  prophet  is  certainly  most  easily  explained  by  the  application  which  he  himself  had  made  of  it  in  so 
pregnant  a  manner  and  to  so  prominent  a  personage  as  Pashur.  If  we  further  consider  that  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  stocks  must  have  been  a  fearful  torture ,  and  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  the  prophet  had 
had  to  suffer  bodily  ill-treatment ,  we  must  admit  that  the  historical  epoch  was  perfectly  adapted  for 
the  production  of  such  a  lamentation.  It  should ,  moreover ,  be  observed  that  there  is  no  superscription 
or  designation  of  this  effusion  as  “  Word  of  the  Lord.”  From  this  it  follows  that  the  prophet  himself 
ascribes  to  this  passage  only  a  subjective  and  private  character.  The  passage  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  1.  Vers.  7-13.  E ex e  the  prophet  rises  from  his  lament  on  account  of  the  persecution  which 
had  come  upon  him  against  his  will  to  the  expression  of  the  most  joyful  hope.  2.  Vers.  14-18.  Here 
the  feeling  of  sorrow ,  nay  of  despair ,  gets  the  upper  handy  and  the  prophet  sinks  into  a  state  of  the 
most  utter  griff  and  despondency. 


a.  Through  sorrow  to  joy. 

XX.  7-18. 

7  Thou  didst  persuade  me,1  Jehovah,  and  I  was  persuaded: 

Thou  didst  lay  hold  of  me2  and  didst  prevail  over  me. 

I  am  become  a  derision  daily;  every  one  mocketh  me. 

8  For  as  often  as  I  speak  or  cry,8 

I  must  cry  concerning  violence  and  ill-treatment ; 

For  the  word  of  Jehovah  is  made  to  me  a  scorn  and  derision  the  whole  day. 

9  And  if  I  say,4 1  will  no  more  make  mention  of  him, 

Nor  speak  henceforth  in  his  name, 

It  becomes  in  my  heart  like  a  burning  fire,  shut  up6  in  my  bones, 

And  I  weary  myself  with  refraining,  and  cannot. 

10  For  I  hear  the  talking  of  many : 

Terror  round  about !  “Announce !  We  will  announce  it !” 

All  who  are  obligated  to  be  at  peace  with  me  watch  for  my  halting : — 

“  Perhaps  he  will  allow  himself  to  be  taken ! 

Then  we  will  overpower  him  and  take  our  revenge  on  him.” 

11  But  Jehovah  is  with  me  as  a  mighty  hero ; 

Therefore  my  persecutors  will  stumble  and  not  prevail. 

They  shall  be  grievously  put  to  shame,  because  they  have  effected  nothing, 
With  eternal  disgrace,  which  is  not  forgotten. 

12  But  Jehovah  Zebaoth  tries  justly  ;6  he  sees  reins  and  heart 
I  ehall  see  thy  vengeance  on  them, 

For  on  the^  have  I  devolved  my  suit 

13  Sing  to  Jehovah,  praise  Jehovah, 

For  he  has  saved  the  soul  of  the  poor  from  the  hand  of  evil  doers. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7.—' urrni).  The  construction  is  like  rOTTh  xL  18. 

*  Ver.  7. — pin*  transitive  as  in  1  Kings  xtI.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xxrlii  20. 

*  Ver.  8.— According  to  theMaaoretic  punctuation,  p£TX  is  connected  as  asyndeton  with  "Unx.  D3H  depending 
on  fcOpX,  as  an  accusative.  This  punctuation  is  supported  on  the  fact  that  the  latter  phrase  frequently  occurs  in  this 

connection :  vi.  7 ;  Am.  ill.  10 ;  Fzek.  xlv.  9.  Tn  itself  it  would  certainly  be  allowable  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
sense  to  consider  the  latter  sentence  us  apodosis  of  the  former. 

*  Ver.  9.— On  the  form  of  the  conditional  sentence,  comp.  Naboelsb.  Or.,  {85  a,  tic. 

*  Ver.  9.— tf,  being  in  apposition  to  rHL’3  E7K,  i»  to  be  rendered  as  neuter:  indutum  alinuid.  Comp.  Naegelsb. 

Or.,  3  00,4.  •• 

«  Ver.  12. — [Hxxdzrsob  :  The  Trier  of  the  righteous. — 8.  K.  A.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  first  calls  to  mind  that  he  had  not 
thrust  himself  into  the  prophet io  offioe,  but  un¬ 
dertaken  it  with  reluctance  (ver.  7  a).  That 
his  objections  were  well  founded  is  shown  by  the 
result,  for  he  has  reaped  nothing  in  return  for 
his  proclamation  of  the  divine  word  but  scorn 
and  derision  (vers.  7  6-8).  But  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  divest  himself  of  the  prophetic  voca¬ 
tion,  he  found  this  impossible;  there  was  an 
impulse  from  within,  which  burned  like  a  fire 
and  threatened  to  consume  him  unless  he  were 
relieved  (ver.  9).  And  yet  his  ministry  did  not 
cease  to  be  ruinous  to  him.  He  hears  how  the 
words  of  his  prophecy,  as  “Terror  round  about” 
(xx.  3),  are  turned  against  him  in  derision,  and 
used  in  denunciation  of  the  prophet.  Yea,  even 
such  as  should  be  well  disposed  towards  him 
watched  curiously  to  spy  out  some  false  step,  by 
which  they  might  obtain  the  satisfaction  of  their 
feeling  of  revenge  (ver.  10).  He  then  consoles 
himself  with  the  hope  that  everlasting  shame  will 
be  the  portion  of  his  enemies  (ver.  11),  And  that 
he  will  be  avenged  by  God,  the  true  knower  of 
hearts  (ver.  12).  Finally  in  the  anticipation  of 
being  heard,  he  breaks  out  into  a  summons  to 
praise  God  as  the  Saviour  of  the  poor  (ver.  18). 

Vers.  7  and  8.  Thou  didst  persuade  him 
.  .  .  the  whole  day.  On  the  subject-matter, 
comp.  i.  6  sqq. 

Ver.  9.  And  if  I  say  .  .  .  and  cannot.  The 
prophet  describes  bis  experience,  when,  having 
undertaken  the  prophetic  calling,  he  attempts  to 
escape  from  it.  He  had  the  feeling  as  if  a  fire 
were  burning  within  him,  which  having  no  out¬ 
let  would  consume  him,  to  which,  therefore,  he 
was  obliged  to  give  an  outlet  by  expressing  what 
was  inwardly  communicated  to  him.  Comp.  vi. 
11 ;  Am.  iii.  8.— I  weary  myself.  Comp.  ix.  4; 
xv.  6. 

Vers.  10-13.  For  I  hear  .  .  .  evil-doers.  '3 
For  in  ver.  10,  cannot  possibly  refer  immediately 
to  ver.  9.  It  rat  her  presupposes  a  similar  thought 
to  that  to  which  the  parallel  '3  in  ver.  8  refers, 
and  which  is  contained  in  ver.  76.  We  must, 
therefore,  supply  after  ver.  9  a  thought  of  this 
kind:  since  the  cause  remains,  the  effect  also 
remains  (namely,  that  indicated  in  76).  How 
far  this  is  the  case,  is  shown  in  the  following 
sentence. — Talk,  7131  is  fama,  rumor,  public  talk, 
report  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  2;  Num.  xiii.  82;  xiv. 
30,  37;  Prov.  x.  18;  xxv.  10).  That  it  is  a 
secretly  circulated,  softly  whispered  rumor, 
neither  follows  from  the  etymology  (which  is 


pretty  uncertain;  comp.  Fuerst’s  Concordance 
with  his  Lexicon),  nor  from  the  connection  of 
the  passage  where  it  occurs.  —  Terror,  etc. 
Magor-missabib.  The  expression  occurs  in  vi. 
25;  afterwards  also  in  xlvi.  6;  xlix.  29  coll. 
Lam.  ii.22,  besides  Ps.  xxxi.  14.  Since  the  dis¬ 
course  to  which  vi.  25  belongs,  is  older  than  ch. 
xix.  and  xx.,  the  prophet  did  not  use  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  xx.  8  for  the  first  time,  but  only  as  a  re¬ 
petition  of  one  previously  used.  In  this  passage 
the  expression  may  be  understood  as  only  an 
ironical  quotation.  For  1.  The  form  of  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  not  such  that  it  can  be  designated  as 
a  popular  form  of  threatening.  1U3,  magor,  is 
not  only  a  comparatively  rare  word,  but  one 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  poetic  and  prophetic 
phraseology;  it  occurs  only  eight  times  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  exoept  once  in  Isa.  (xxxi.  9 
in  another  connection),  only  in  the  formula  here 
used,  six  times  in  Jeremiah  and  in  Ps.  xxxi.  14. 
2.  The  expression  is  evidently  one  peculiar  to 
Jeremiah,  as  is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated; 
in  addition  to  which  may  be  remarked,  that  Ps. 
xxxi.  contains  so  many  elements  peculiar  to  the 
style  of  Jeremiah  or  related  to  it,  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  Jeremiah  was  not  its  author  is 
fully  justified.  As  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  those  scoffers  applied  his  own  phrase  to 
the  prophet,  it  is  further  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  they  did  this  from  an  occasion  on 
which  it  had  been  used  by  the  prophet  not  by  the 
way,  but  in  a  pregnant  manner.  This  latter  was, 
however,  the  case  when  Jeremiah  changed  the 
name  of  so  important  a  personage  as  Pashur  into 
Magor-missabib.  The  question  is  of  subordinate 
interest  in  what  sense  they  applied  the  expres¬ 
sion  to  the  prophet;  whether  it  was  as  a  menace 
against  him,  or  as  a  reproach  for  his  hostile  dis¬ 
position  towards  the  community.  Probably  they 
wished  to  unite  both. — All  who  are  obligated, 
etc.  Comp.  xxii.  22;  Ob.  8;  Psalm  xli.  10. — 

Watch  for  my  halting.  p*7Y  in  the  meaning 
of  “side,”  according  to  which  “who  cover  my 
side  ”  would  be  in  apposition. — Friends  [liter¬ 
ally:  men  of  my  peace],  from  the  want  of  a  pre¬ 
dicate,  gives  no  sense  [though  adopted  by 
Schmid,  Sohnurrer,  Eicuhorn,  and  Gesexius]. 
Doubtless  it  is,  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  Id,  claudicatio , 
tottering,  making  a  false  step.  For  IDt?  in  the 
sense  of  “to.  watch  for,  to  lie  in  wait,”  see  Ps 
lvi.  7;  Ixxi.  10;  Job  x.  14;  xiii.  27. — Over¬ 
power  him.  Comp.  i.  19;  xv.  20. — My  perse¬ 
cutors.  Comp.  xv.  15;  xvii.  18. — Not  prevail. 
Comp.  v.  22;  iii.  5 —Effect  nothing.  Comp. 
Comm,  on  x.  21. — Eternal  disgrace.  Comp. 
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xxiii.  40. — But  Jehovaji  (ver.  12).  Comp.  xi. 
20. — Justly,  p'TO  might  be  accusative.  But 

from  the  parallel  with  xi.  20,  we  perceive  that  it 
is  intended  to  define  more  particularly  the  aotion 


predicated.  The  sense  is  also  more  satisfactory, 
if  it  is  not  merely  said,  what  the  Lord  Bees,  but 
also  how  He  sees  it — Sing,  etc.  A  hymn  of  the 
hopeful  man,  who  by  faith  possesses  that  which 
is  still  future  flleb.  xi.  1). 


b.  For  the  present  nothing  but  sorrow:  The  prophet  curses  the  day  of  his  birtlu 

XX.  14-18. 


14  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was  begotten ! 

Let  not  the  day,  wherein  my  mother  bare  me,  be  blessed  ! 

15  Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying, 

A  son  is  born  to  thee,  a  man-child! — making  him  very  gLa. 

16  And  let  that  man  be  as  the  cities  which  the  Lord  overthrew  without  mercy, 
And  let  him  hear  the  cry  in  the  morning  and  alarm  of  war  at  noontide, 

17  Because  he  slew  me  not  in  the  womb ; 

So  that  my  mother  might  have  been  my  grave, 

And  her  womb  have  remained  always  gravid. 

18  Wherefore  came  I  forth  from  the  womb, 

To  see  labour  and  sorrow  and  my  days  consumed  in  shame? 


EXEOETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  curses  the  day  of  his  begetting 
and  the  day  of  his  birth  (ver.  14).  He  further 
curses  the  man,  who  brought  to  his  father  the 
first  news  of  his  birth  (ver.  15).  He  wishes  that 
this  man  may  be  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ver. 
16),  because  he  did  not  kill  him  in  the  womb  and 
thus  prevent  his  birth  (ver.  17).  Finally  he 
breaks  out  again  into  a  lamentation: — 0  why 
must  I  be  born  to  a  life  of  misery  and  shame  (ver. 
18)?  Two  questions  here  arise.  1.  Is  such  a 
cursing  in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  to  be  justified? 
2.  Is  it  in  place  in  this  connection  immediately 
after  the  hopeful  words  in  vers.  11-13?  As  to 
the  first  question,  as  a  preliminary  all  those  ar¬ 
bitrary  interpretations  are  to  be  rejected,  which 
understand  by  the  day  which  Jeremiah  curses, 
not  the  day  of  his  birth,  but  some  other  day,  es¬ 
pecially  some  future  day,  as  that  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  (as  according  to  Jerome  the 
older  Rabbins), — or  which  suppose  that  Jeremiah 
speaks  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  the  name  of 
others  (perditorum  hominum), — or  which  suppose 
that  Jeremiah  complains  here  not  of  external  but 
infernal  trials,  or  of  the  perversity  of  the  people 
(Calvin),  or  that  he  gives  an  account  of  a  trial 
which  he  had  endured  previously  (in  explanation 
of  ver.  13,  on  account  of  which  THON  "lBfN 
or  "lDfc  is  to  be  supplied  before  ver.  14.  Seb. 
Schmidt).  It  should  be  observed  that  this  en¬ 
tire  passage  from  ver.  7  onwards,  is  not  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  prophet  as  a  word  of  Jehovah 
(Comp.  1  Cor.  vii.  25).  He  gives  us  merely  a 
true  reflex  of  his  human  feeling.  Who  can  dis¬ 
pute  the  possibility  of  a  man  like  Jeremiah  having  j 
euch  temptations  of  indignation  and  despair  ?  Is 
h  Lot  human  ?  Do  the  men  of  God  oease  to  be  ' 


men  ?  Think  of  that  man  of  God,  Job,  whose 
words  evidently  (iii.  3  sqq.)  hovered  before  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  It  is  further  to  be  observed, 
that  the  cursing  is  merely  a  rhetorical  form.  It 
has  no  object.  The  long  past  day  of  his  birth  is 
as  little  an  object,  to  which  the  curse  might 
really  attach  itself  as  the  man  who  announced  to 
the  father  the  biyth  of  his  son, — who  in  reality, 
probably,  never  existed.  For  were  men  wit¬ 
nesses  of  confinements  ?  Is  it  not  of  purpose  that 
the  prophet  speaks  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  wo¬ 
man?  Therefore  Chrysostom  says  concerning 
Job:  “ inanimate  facit  injuriam”  (Ghisl  II.,  S. 
523).  Finally,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  as 
Seb.  Schmidt  setB  forth,  that  it  manifests  an  in¬ 
firmity  on  the  part  of  the  prophet.  Forster  even 
says :  “  Grande  hoc  et  inexcueabile  prophets 5  pecca - 
turn  est.”  And  indeed  the  sinfulness  of  it  consists 
partly  in  the  high  degree  of  impatience  and  ill- 
humor,  which  is  here  manifested,  and  partly  in 
the  form  in  which  it  displays  itself.  If  this  may 
be  regarded  as  rhetorical  hyperbole,  yet  this 
mode  of  expression  is  not  New  Testament,  Chris¬ 
tian,  evangelical.  We  find  here,  too,  somewhat 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Ben-Hargem,  to  whom  Christ 
said:  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are 
of  (Luke  ix.  55).  Comp,  the  Doctrinal  and 
Ethical  remarks  on  xviii.  20.  The  second  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  this  outbreak  of  indignation  suits 
the  connection,  or  is  supposable  as  following  vers. 
11-13,  is  answered  by  many  in  the  negative. 
Ewald  even  places  vers.  14-18  before  ver.  7. 
Graf  regards  it  as  an  independent  fragment,  a 
further  development  of  xv.  10,  which  is  placed 
here  only  on  Account  of  its  agreement  in  purport 
with  vers.  7-10.  Now  it  must  certainly  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  an  outbreak  of  ill-humor  such  as  this,  after 
ver.  13,  is  in  a  high  degree  remarkable.  But  ob¬ 
serve  the  following  points:  1.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  vers.  14-18  contain  the  expresr 
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sion  of  a  state  of  mind,  which  followed  immedi¬ 
ately  on  that  joyous  state  described  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  context.  There  may  have  been  a  pause,  a 
transition  None  the  less  does  the  prophet  por¬ 
tray  the  occurrences  in  his  own  mind  with  per¬ 
fect  correctness.  He  gives  us  to  understand  that 
his  state  of  comfort  did  not  long  continue,  but 
soon  made  way  for  its  opposite.  2.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  psychological  tableaux  corresponds 
also  to  the  course  of  history:  the  prophet  never 
attained  in  this  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  outward 
peace.  If  he  had  now  and  then  a  moment  of  rest 
and  of  hope,  it  was  soon  past.  Ver.  18  corres¬ 
ponds  only  too  exactly  to  the  actual  tenor  of  his 
life. 

Ver.  14.  Cursed  be  the  day  ...  be 
blessed.  Even  R.  Salomo  and  Abarbanel,  in 

order  to  avoid  tautology  took  'flVr  in  the  sense 
of  beget.  They  add  that  Jeremiah  was  begotten 
on  the  day  that  Manasseh  killed  the  prophets  of 
the  Lord  (2  Kings  xxi.  16).  Moreover  comp.  xv. 
10 ;  Job  iii.  3  sqq. 

Vers.  15-18.  Cursed  be  the  man .  .  .  con¬ 
sumed  in  shame.  The  Rabbins  say  this  man 
was  Pashur. — Brought  tidings  with  ac¬ 
cusatives  of  the  person,  1  Sam.  xxxi.  9 ;  2  Sara, 
xviii.  19. — As  the  cities,  etc.  Allusion  to  Gen. 
xix.  25. — In  the  morning  ...  at  noontide= 
unceasingly,  wit  hout  any  breathing  pause.  Corap. 
Ps.  lv.  18.  —  In  £A.  V. :  from]  the  womb, 
□ma  Comp.  Job  iii.  11.  The  preposition  |D» 
on  account  of  the  following  sentence,  cannot  be 
=from — a  wag,  but  is  used  here  in  accordance 
with  that  idiom,  by  which  the  terminus  a  quo  is 
used  for  the  terminus  in  quof  or  in  quern.  Comp. 
Dip.?,  eastwards.  Gen.  xi.  2.  [Eng.  Vers. 

“  from  the  cast”— S.  R.  A].  prHSO  01  he  flees 
into  the  distance.  Isa.  xvii.  18;  Prov.  vii.  19; 
Naf.gelsb.  Gr .,  g  112,  5  d.  The  man  may  be  re¬ 
garded  equally  well  with  Jehovah  [Henderson], 
as  the  subject  of  slew,  especially  if  we  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  whole  description  is  not  of  a  his¬ 
torical  but  rhetorical  character.  Comp.  Ps. 
xxxi.  10.  [“While  destitute  of  the  sublime 
imagery  employed  by  Job,  this  passage  is  not  sur¬ 
passed  in  pathos;  there  is  a  unity  and  condensa¬ 
tion  throughout,  which  heighten  its  poetical 
beauty.”  Henderson. — S.  R.  A.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xviii.  2.  “What  is  the  prophet  of  God 
to  learn  in  the  house  of  the  potter  ?  How  shall 
this  bo  his  Bible  or  his  school  ?  But  God  chooses 
the  foolish  things  to  confound  human  wisdom  (1 
Cor.  i.  27).”  Cramer.  [“An  orator  would  never 
choose  such  an  instance  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  impressiou  on  his  audience;  still  less  for 
the  purpose  of  exhibiting  his  own  skill  and  live¬ 
liness.  It  must  bo  for  business,  not  for  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  such  a  process  is  observed.” — “What 
we  want  in  every  occupation  is  some  means  of 
preserving  the  continui'y  of  our  thoughts,  some 
resistance  to  the  influences  which  are  continually 
distracting  and  dissipating  them.  But  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  the  student  of  the  events  of  his  own  time, 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  of  the  issues 
which  are  to  proceed  from  them,  who  has  need 


to  be  reminded  that  he  is  not  studying  a  number 
of  loose  disconnected  phenomena,  but  is  tracing 
a  principle  under  different  aspects  and  through 
different  manifestations.  A  sensible  illustration, 
if  we  would  condescend  to  avail  ourselves  of  it, 
would  often  save  us  from  much  vagueness  and 
unreality,  as  well  as  from  hasty  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  conclusions.”  Maurice. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xviii.  6  sqq.  Omne  simile  claudicat.  Man 
is  not  clay,  though  he  is  made  of  clay  (Gen.  ii. 
7).  Consequently  in  vers.  8  and  10  the  moral 
conditions  are  mentioned,  which  by  virtue  of  his 
personality  and  freedom  must  be  fulfilled  on  the 
part  of  man,  in  order  that  the  divine  transforma¬ 
tion  to  good  or  bad  may  take  place.  If  the  clay  is 
spoiled  on  the  wheel,  it  cannot  help  it.  It  is 
probably  only  the  potter’s  fault.  Nothing  then 
is  here  symbolized  but  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
by  virtue  of  which  He  can  in  any  given  case  sup¬ 
press  whole  kingdoms  and  nations,  and  transform 
them  with  the  same  ease  and  rapidity  as  the 
potter  rolls  up  the  spoiled  vessel  into  a  bail  of 
clay,  and  immediately  gives  it  a  new  form.  It 
would  be  well  for  all  to  convince  themselves,  by 
witnessing  the  process,  of  the  wonderful  ease  with 
which  the  potter  forms  the  clay  on  the  wheel. 

8.  On  xviii.  6-10.  “  Cogitet  unusquisque  peccata 
suat  et  modo  ilia  emendet ,  cum  tempus  est .  Sit 
fructuosus  dolor ,  non  sit  sterilis  pocnitudo.  Tan - 
quam  hoc  dicit  Deus ,  ecce  indicavi  senlentiamt  sed 
nondum  protuli.  Frocdizi  non  fizi.  Quid  timesf 
quia  dizi  f  Si  mulaveris ,  mutatur.  Nam  scriptum 
esty  quod  pceniteat  Deum.  Numquid  quomodo  homi - 
nem  sic  pccnitet  Deum  f  Nam  dictum  est :  si  pceni- 
tuerit  vos  de  peccatis  vestris ,  pccnitebit  me  de  omnibus 
malist  qum  faciurus  eram  vobis.  Numquid  quasi 
errantem  pccnitet  Deum?  Sed  pcenitentia  dicitur  in 
Deo  mutatio  sententix.  Non  est  iniqua ,  sed  jusla . 
Quarcjusta?  Mutatus  est  reus ,  mutavit  judex  sen - 
tentiam.  Noli  terreri.  Sententia  mutata  esty  non 
justilia.  Justitia  Integra  manet ,  quia  mutato  debet 
par  cere,  quia  justus  est.  Quomodo  pertinaci  non 
pared ,  sic  mutato  parcit.”  Augustin,  Sermo  109. 
De  Tern,  ad  medium. 

4.  On  xviii.  6-10.  “  Comminationes  Dei  non  tn- 
telligendx  sunt  absolute ,  sed  cum  exceptions  poenit en¬ 
tile  et  conditione  impendent ix.  Promissioncs  itidem 
non  sunt  absolutx  sed  circumscriplx  cum  conditions 
obedientix ,  turn  exceptions  crucis.  God  stipulates 
everywhere  for  the  cross.”  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii. 
Forster. 

6.  On  xviii.  6-10.  “ Prxscienlia  et  prxdictio  Dei 
non  injicit  absolutam  eventus  necessitatem  rebus 
prxscitis  ac  prxdiclis.”  Forstf.r. 

6.  On  xviii.  8.  “  O  felix  pvenitentium  humilitas! 
Quam potens  es  apud  omnipotentem.”  Bernard  of 
Clnirvaux. 

[On  xviii.  8-10.  “I  apprehend  that  we  shall 
learn  some  day  that  the  call  to  individual  re¬ 
pentance,  and  the  promise  of  individual  re¬ 
formation,  lias  been  feeble  at  one  time,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  turbulent,  violent,  transitory  effects  at 
another,  because  it  has  not  been  part  of  a  call  to 
national  repentance,  because  it  has  not  been  con¬ 
nected  with  a  promise  of  national  reformation. 
We  may  appeal  to  men  by  the  terrors  of  a  future 
state ;  we  may  use  all  the  machinery  of  revi¬ 
valists  to  awaken  them  to  a  concern  for  their 
souls;  we  may  produce  in  that  way  a  class  of 
religious  men  who  pursue  an  object  which  other 
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men  do  not  pursue  (scarcely  a  less  selfish,  often 
not  a  less  outward  object) : — who  leave  the  world 
to  take  its  own  course ; — who,  when  they  mingle 
in  it,  as  in  time  they  must  do  for  the  sake  of 
business  and  gain,  adopt  again  its  own  maxims, 
and  become  less  righteous  than  other  men  in 
common  affairs,  because  they  consider  religion 
too  fine  a  thing  to  be  brought  from  the  clouds 
to  the  earth,  while  yet  they  do  not  recognise  a 
lower  principle  as  binding  on  them.  But  we 
must  speak  again  the  ancient  language,  that  God 
has  made  a  covenant  with  the  nation,  and  that 
all  citizens  are  subjects  of  an  unseen  and  right¬ 
eous  King,  if  we  would  have  a  hearty,  inward 
repentance,  which  will  really  bring  us  back  to 
God ;  which  will  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers 
to  the  children,  and  of  the  children  to  the  fathers ; 
which  will  go  down  to  the  roots  of  our  life,  chang¬ 
ing  it  from  a  self-seeking  life  into  a  life  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  love  and  cheerful  obedience;  which 
will  bear  fruit  upwards,  giving  nobleness  to  our 
policy  and  literature  and  art,  to  the  daily  routine 
of  what  we  shall  no  more  dare  to  call  our  secular 
existence.”  Maurice. — S.  It.  A.] 

7.  On  xviii.  10.  44  God  writes  as  it  were  a  re¬ 
flection  in  our  heart  of  that  which  we  have  to 
furnish  to  Him.  For  God  is  disposed  towards 
us  as  we  are  disposed  towards  Him.  If  we  do 
well,  He  does  well  to  us ;  if  we  love  Him,  He 
loves  us  in  return;  if  we  forsake  Him,  He  for¬ 
sakes  us.  Ps.  xviii.  26.”  Cramer.  [“  Sin  is  the 
great  mischief  maker  between  God  and  a  people; 
it  forfeits  the  benefits  of  His  promises,  and  spoils 
the  success  of  their  prayers.  It  defeats  His  kind 
intentions  concerning  them  (Hos.  vii.  1],  and 
baffles  their  pleasing  expectations  from  Him.  It 
ruins  their  comforts,  prolongs  their  grievances, 
brings  them  into  straits,  and  retards  their  de¬ 
liverances.  Is.  xlix.  1,  2.”  Henry  — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xviii.  12.  44  Freedom  of  the  Spirit  1 

Who  will  allow  himself  to  be  brought  into  bond¬ 
age  by  the  gloomy  words  of  that  singular  man, 
Jeremiah?  Every  one  must  be  able  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.”  Diedrich, 
The  prophet  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  briefly  expounded, 
1863,  S.  69. — This  is  the  watchword  of  impiety 
in  all  times.  If  in  truth  every  one  bears  the 
divinity  within  him,  then  it  is  justified.  But 
since  every  man  bears  within  him  only  a  ■deidv 
Tt ,  a  divine  germ  or  spark,  a  point  of  connection 
for  the  objectively  divine,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
point  of  connection  for  the  diabolical,  it  is  a  hell¬ 
ish  deception  when  one  supposes  he  must  follow 
his  ingenium.  For  the  question  is,  whether  the 
voice  from  within  is  the  voice  of  God  or  the  voice 
of  the  devil.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  try  our¬ 
selves  and  to  open  an  entrance  to  the  divine  sun 
of  life,  so  that  the  divine  life-germ  in  us  may  be 
strengthened,  and  enabled  to  maintain  its  true 
authori'y. 

9.  On  xviii.  14.  On  the  summits  of  the  high 
mountains,  even  in  tropical  countries,  the  snow 
does  not  entirely  melt,  and  therefore  the  mighty 
cool  springs  at  their  feet  never  dry  up.  With 
those  men  only  does  the  pure  white  snow  of  di¬ 
vine  knowledge  and  godly  fear  never  melt,  whose 
heads  are  elevated  above  the  steam  and  vapor  of 
earthly  cares  and  passions,  into  the  pure  clear 
air  of  heaven.  And  they  it  is,  from  whose  bodies 
flow  streams  of  living  water  (John  vii.  88). 


10.  On  xviii.  18.  Consult  the  treatise  of  Luther: 
How  a  minister  should  behave  when  his  office  is 
despised  ? 

11.  On  xviii.  18.  (Come  and  let  us  smite  him 
with  the  tongue,  etc.).  44It  is  iudeed  uncertain 
whether  this  is  said  by  the  preachers  or  by  the 
whole  people;  but  this  is  certain,  that  such  ac¬ 
tions  are  performed  daily  by  those  teachers,  who 
know  no  other  way  of  stopping  the  mouth  of  a 
servant  of  Jesus.  ‘  And  not  give  heed  to  any  of 
his  words.'  This  is  au  pis  alter.  If  we  can  do 
him  no  harm,  we  will  stop  our  ears,  and  he  shall 
not  convince  us.”  Zinzrndorf. 

12.  On  xviii.  19.  (Give  heed  to  me,  0  Lord). 
44 This  takes  place  in  two  ways.  A  teacher  is 
looked  at  by  the  eye  which  is  as  flames  of  fire. 
He  is  also  guided  by  the  same  eye,  which  looks 
on  all  lands,  to  strengthen  those  whose  hearts  are 
towards  the  Lord.  No  child  can  rest  more  se¬ 
curely  in  the  cradle,  while  the  nurse  is  looking 
for  any  fly  that  might  disturb  it,  than  a  servant 
of  the  Lord  can,  to  whom  God  gives  heed.”  Zin- 
zendorv. 

13.  On  xviii.  20.  44  It  is  a  pleasing  remembrance, 
when  a  teacher  considers  that  he  has  been  able 
to  avert  divine  judgments  from  his  people.  It  is 
also  an  undeniable  duty.  The  spirit  of  Job, 
Moses,  Jeremiah,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Paul  in  this 
respect  is  the  true  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is 
a  miserable  shepherd  who  can  give  up  his  sheep 
and  look  on  ^vith  dry  eyes,  while  the  fold  is  be¬ 
ing  devastated.  Not  to  mention  that  teachers 
are  now-a-days,  by  the  salaries  which  they  re¬ 
ceive  from  their  congregations,  brought  into  the 
relation  of  servitude,  and  besides  the  regular 
obligation  of  the  head  are  laid  under  indebted¬ 
ness,  as  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  to  pray 
for  their  founders.  They  give  themselves  the 
name  of  intercessors  and  thus  bind  themselves 
anew  to  this  otherwise  universal  duty  of  all 
teachers.”  Zinzendorp.  But  when  the  servant 
of  God  receives  44  odium  pro  laboret  persecutio  pro 
intercessione ,”  this  is  44  the  world’s  gratitude  and 
gratuity.”  Forster. 

14.  On  xviii.  21-23.  With  regard  to  this  prayer 
against  his  enemies  Calvin  remarks,  44  this 
vehemence,  as  it  was  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  not  to  be  condemned,  nor  ought  it  to  be  made 
an  example  of,  for  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Prophet 
to  know  that  they  were  reprobates.”  For  the 
prophet,  he  says,  was  (1)  44  endued  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  judgment,  and  (2)  zeal  also 
for  God's  glory  so  ruled  in  his  heart,  that  the 
feelings  of  the  flesh  were  wholly  subdued,  or  at 
least  brought  under  subjection;  and  farther,  he 
pleaded  not  a  private  cause. — As  all  these  things 
fall  not  to  our  lot,  we  ought  not  indiscriminately 
to  imitate  Jeremiah  in  this  prayer:  for  that 
would  then  apply  to  us  which  Christ  said  to  His 
disciples,  4  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  governs 
you  (Luke  ix.  65).’  *'  In  general  the  older  Comm, 
agree  in  this.  Obcolampadius  says  tersely: 
44  Subscribit  sententise  divinre .”  Forster  also  says 
that  originally  such  a  prayer  is  not  allowed,  but 
that  to  the  prophet,  who  by  the  divine  inspiration 
was  certain  of  the  44  obstinata  et  plane  insanabilis 
malitia”  of  his  hearers,  it  was  permitted  as 
44  singular e  et  extraordinarium  aliquid.  ”  The 
Uirsckberger  Bibel  also  explains  the  words  ns  a 
consignment  to  the  divine  judgment,  since  God 
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Himself  has  several  times  refused  to  hear  prayer 
in  their  behalf  (xiv.  13,  14),  and  they  themselves 
could  not  endure  it  (ver.  18).  Vide  Neumann 
II.  S.  15. — Seb.  Schmidt  says  plainly,  “  Licet 
hominibus  impiia  et  persecutoribus  imprecari  malum , 
modo  ejusmodi  imprecations*  non  fiant  ex  privata 
vindicta,  et  conditionatse  tint  ad  const  ant  em  eorum 
impietatem .  Nisi  enim  ejusmodi  imprecations*  etiam 
pirn  esaent  lie  it  sc ,  prophela  non  imprecatus  esset 
persecutoribus  gravissimam  poenam  hanc I 
believe  that  it  is  above  all  to  be  observed  that 
Jeremiah  does  not  announoe  these  words  (vers. 
18-23)  as  the  word  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  prayer 
to  the  Lord,  like  xx.  7-18.  That  which  was  re¬ 
marked  on  xx.  14-18,  on  the  Old  Testament  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  prayer,  applies  here  also  and  in  a 
higher  degree.  For  here  as  there  we  may  set  a 
good  share  of  the  harshness  to  the  aocount  of  the 
rhetoric.  The  standard  of  judgment  may  be 
found  in  Matt.  v.  43.  Many  ancient  Comm.  ex. 
gr.  Jeromb,  who  regard  the  suffering  prophet  as 
a  type  of  the  suffering  Saviour,  point  out  tho 
contrast  between  this  prayer  of  Jeremiah’s 
against  his  enemies  and  the  prayer  of  Christ  for 
His  enemies  (Luke  xxiii.  84).  The  only  parallel 
adduced  from  the  New  Testament  is  2  Tim.  iv.  4. 
But  there  it  is  ano&uoet  (according  to  the  correct 
reading  of  Tisohendorf)  not  cnrod&y  {Text.  Rec ., 
Knapp). 

15.  On  xix.  1.  “  If  man  were  only  a  Platonic 
avrdv&fxjxoc,  and  did  not  dwell  in  the  flesh,  but 
were  pure  spirit  and  soul,  as  the  Schwenkfelder 
dreamed  a  man  might  be,  he  would  not  need  such 
visible  signs. — But  because  man  consists  of  body 
and  soul,  God  uses,  together  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  word  and  Sacrament  and  other 
signs.”  Cramer. 

10.  On  xix.  6-9.  Mey&hjv  adtKfjp&Tcw  ptyafou  etol 
Tifiugiat  7r apd  t'ov  &c6v.  Herodotus.  Vide  Fors¬ 
ter,  S.  106. 

17.  On  xix.  10,  11.  What  is  more  easily  broken 
in  pieces  than  an  earthen  vessel?  Equally  easy 
is  it  for  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  to  break  in 
pieces  the  kingdoms  of  men.  And  if  He  spared 
not  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  whose  king  was  a  son 
of  David  and  the  people  the  chosen  nation,  shall 
He  spare  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen,  none  of 
whicli  can  point  to  any  prophecy  in  its  behalf, 
liko  that  which  we  read  in  2  8am.  vii.  16?  Comp. 
Dim.  ii.  21 ;  iv.  14,  22,  29;  v.  21 ;  Ecclus.  x.  4, 
8,  10,  14. 

18.  On  xix.  11-18.  This  prophecy  was  not 
completely  fulfilled  by  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  For  Jerusalem  was 
restored  after  this  destruction.  The  second  de¬ 
struction,  by  the  Romans,  must  then  be  regarded 
as  the  definitive  fulfillment.  Comp.  J eromb  ad loc. 
— Tophet  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  idolatrous  purposes.  In  consequence, 
the  fires  of  Tophet  set  Jerusalem  on  fire,  and 
agiin  the  corpses  which  filled  Jerusalem  ex¬ 
tended  even  to  Tophet,  and  by  reciprocal  cala¬ 
mity  Tophet  became  like  Jerusalem  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  like  Tophet. 

1  '.i.  On  xx.  1,2.  “  *H p6uv  riteva  irfjpaTa.  Honore* 
mutant  mores.”  Forster.  “  Quod  hie  fuit  tor - 
mqntum,  illic  erit  omamentum.”  Augustin. 

20.  On  xx.  8-6.  “  Mark,  who  is  the  stronger 
here:  Pashur  or  Jeremiah?  For  1.  Jeremiah 
overcomes  his  sufferings  by  patience ;  2.  He  is 


firm  in  opposition  to  his  enemy  and  does  not 
allow  himself  to  be  terrified  by  his  tyranny,  but 
rebukes  him  to  his  face  for  his  sins  and  lies.” 
Cramer. 

21.  On  xx.  3-6.  Pashur's  punishment  consists 
in  this,  that  he  will  participate  in  the  terrible 
affliction  and  be  a  witness  of  it,  without  being 
able  to  die. — He  is  a  type  of  the  wandering  Jew. 

22.  On  xx.  7-12.  The  prophet  could  say  with 
a  good  conscience  that  he  had  not  pressed  into 
this  office.  It  was  his  greatest  comfort  that  the 
Lord  had  persuaded  and  overpowered  him,  when 
resisting,  and  that  afterwards  the  fire  within 
kindled  by  the  Lord  compelled  him  to  speak. 
Thus  he  at  last  becomes  so  joyful,  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  sufferings  he  sings  a  hymn  on  his 
deliverance. 

Lord  Jesus,  for  Thy  work  d  trine, 

The  glory  is  not  ours,  but  Thine; 

Therefore  we  pray  Thee  stand  by  those, 

Who  calmly  on  Thy  word  repose. 

23.  On  xx.  14-18.  **  When  the  saints  stumble 

this  serves  to  us;  1.  for  doctrine:  we  see  that 
no  man  is  justified  by  his  own  merits;  2.  for 
i'heyxoc,  i.  e.  for  the  refutation  of  those,  who 
suppose  that  there  are  avapdprgrot ;  3.  for  ereavdp- 
tfwo/r,  if  we  follow  Ambrose,  who  called  to  the 
emperor  Theodosius:  *  Si  Davidem  wi  it  at  us  e* 
peccantem ,  imitare  etiam  pccnitentem ;  ’  4.  for 

n aideia,  that  he  who  stands  take  heed  that  he  do 
not  fall;  6.  for  naprjyopia,  that  he  who  has  fallen 
may  after  their  pattern  rise  again.”  Forster. 

24.  On  xx.  17,  18.  “  The  question  is,  Does  a 
man  do  right  in  wishing  himself  dead?  Answer: 
He  who  from  impatience  wishes  himself  dead 
like  Job,  Elijah,  Jonah,  Tobias,  and  here  Jere¬ 
miah,  does  wrong,  and  this  is  a  piece  of  carnal 
impatience.  But  when  we  think  of  the  wicked 
world  and  the  dangerous  times  in  which  we  live 
and  on  the  other  hand  of  the  future  joy  and 
glory,  and  therefore  desire  with  Simeon  and  Paul 
to  be  released,  we  are  not  to  be  blamed.” 
Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  The  18th  homily  of  Origin  has  for  its  text 
xviii.  1-16  and  xx.  1-7.  The  19th  hRs  xx.  7-12. 

2.  On  xviii.  1-11.  Comfort  and  warning,  im¬ 
plied  in  the  fact  that  the  threatenings  and  pro¬ 
mises  of  the  Lord  are  given  only  conditionally: 
1.  The  comfort  consists  in  this,  that  the  threat¬ 
ened  calamities  may  be  averted  by  timely  repen¬ 
tance.  2.  The  warning  in  this,  that  the  promises 
may  be  annulled  by  apostasy. 

3.  On  xviii.  7-10.  Comp,  the  Homiletical  on 
xvii.  6-8. 

4.  On  xviii.  7-11.  “  How  we  should  be  moved 
by  God’s  judgments  and  goodness:  that  each, 
1.  Should  turn  from  his  wickedness;  2.  should 
reform  his  heart  and  life.”  Kapff,  Passion, 
Easter  and  Revival  Sermons.  1866. 

5.  [On  xviii.  12.  **  The  sin,  danger  and  un¬ 
reasonableness  of  despair.  The  devH’s  chief 
artifices  are  to  produce  either  false  security  and 
presumption  or  despair.  Despair  is  1.  sinful, 
(a)  in  itself,  (b)  because  it  is  the  parent  of  other 
sins,  as  is  seen  in  the  cases  of  Cain,  Saul,  and 
Judas.  2.  It  is  dangerous.  8.  It  is  groundless, 
because  (a)  we  still  enjoy  life  and  the  means  of 
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grace,  (b)  of  the  long-suffering  character  of  God, 
(e)  of  the  universality  of  the  scheme  of  redemp¬ 
tion,  (d)  of  the  person,  character  and  invitations 
of  Christ,  (e)  of  many  instances  of  final  salva¬ 
tion.0  Payson. — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xviii.  38-20.  Text  for  a  Sermon  on  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Reformation.  Opposition  of 
the  office  which  has  apparent  authority  to  that 
which  has  true  authority ;  1.  The  basis  of  the  op¬ 
position:  the  assertion  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
former  office.  2.  The  mode  of  the  opposition; 
(a)  in  not  being  willing  to  hear,  (b)  in  the  at¬ 


tempt  to  destroy  the  latter  by  violence.  8.  The 
result  of  the  opposition  is  nugatory,  for  (a)  the 
Lord  hears  the  voice  of  the  opposers  to  judge 
them,  (b)  He  gives  heed  to  His  servants  to  pro¬ 
tect  them. 

7.  On  xx.  7-18.  The  trial  and  comfort  of  a 
true  minister  of  the  Word;  1.  The  trial:  (a)  soorn 
and  derision;  (b)  actual  persecution.  2.  The 
comfort:  (a)  the  Lord  put  him  in  office  and  main¬ 
tains  him  in  it;  (6)  that  the  Lord  will  interpose 
for  His  servants  and  thus,  (1)  help  Hia  cause  to 
victory,  and  (2)  save  their  persons. 


8.  THE  EIGHTH  DISCOURSE  (Against  the  Wicked  Shepherds). 

(Chapb.  XXI— XXIV.) 

In  designating  this  portion  of  the  book  a  discourse  we  do  so  only  a  potiori.  For  neither  is  it  purely  of  the 
nature  of  a  discourse ,  nor  does  it  form  onb  discourse ,  i.  e.,  a  connected  rhetorical  whole.  The  different 
portions  of  it,  partly  of  historical ,  partly  of  rhetorical  character ,  and  pertaining  to  very  different 
epochs ,  are  however  comprised  under  a  common  title ,  such  as  in  Jeremiah  is  usually  prefixed  to  the 
greater  sections.  These  portions  contain  in  general  the  same  fundamental  thought ,  viz.,  that  which  is 
stated  in  the  title ,  “Against  wicked  Shepherds”  By  these  wicked  shepherds  are  to  be  understood  all 
the  leaders  of  the  people ,  kings  and  prophets  (and  priests ,  xxiii.  11).  The  main  trunk  is  formed  by 
the  powerful  speech  against  Jehoiakim  (xxii.  1-9,  18-23 ;  xxiii.  1-8),  which  Jeremiah  addressed  to  that 
violent  despot  before  the  gate  of  his  palace ,  in  presence  of  his  court  and  the  people.  Around  this  dis¬ 
course,  enclosing  H  and  interwoven  with  it,  are  grouped  other  portions  of  similar  character .  Originally 
a  brief  passage  (xxi.  11-14)  was  prefixed  to  this  discourse,  on  zccount  of  its  purport,  in  which  it  is 
intimately  related  to  xxii.  8-7  (comp,  the  Comm,  on  xxi.  11-14).  This  passage  could  not  be  sub¬ 
joined  after  xxii.  9,  because  here  the  personal  addresses  connected  with  the  words  spoken  to  Jehoiakim, 
xxii.  13-19,  had  to  be  inserted,  and  after  xxii.  80,  the  distance  would  be  too  great  from  the  discourse 
to  which  it  is  related,  xxii.  3-7.  The  passage  xxi.  1-10  had  to  be  placed  before  xxi.  11,  although  as 
to  time  the  latest  in  the  whole  compass  of  chh.  xxi. — xxiv.  because  in  it  a  Pashur  is  spoken  of.  By 
this  it  seemed  to  be  connected  with  ch.  xx.,  in  which  also  a  Pashur  plays  the  chief  part.  XXII.  13-23 
followed  originally  immediately  after  xxii.  9  (comp,  the  preliminary  remarks  to  xxii.  13-19). 
But  since  there  was  a  brief  passage,  referring  to  Shallum-Jehoahaz  (xxii.  10-12)  the  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor  of  Jehoiakim,  this  had  to  be  placed  before  xxii.  18.  After  xxii.  28  the  passage  referring  to 
Jehoiakim  (xxii.  24-30)  naturally  found  its  position.  The  passage  xxiii.  1-8  followed  finally  as  the 
original  conclusion  of  tne  speech  addressed  to  Jehoiakim,  and  as  a  consolatory  glance  into  the  future 
after  the  dark  portraits  of  the  kings  of  the  present .  From  xxiii.  9-40  follows  then  the  connected  dis¬ 
course  against  the  false  prophets.  This  was  by  no  means  delivered  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same 
place  as  the  discourse  against  Jehoiakim,  xxii.  1 — xxiii.  8.  It  may  however  in  general  belong  to  the 
same  period,  viz.,  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  the  reign  of  Josinh  gave  much  less  occasion  for  such  a  discourse.  Chap.  xxiv.  finally  cor¬ 
responds  to  “the  punitive  judgments  on  the  three  predecessors  of  Zedekiah ,  and  completes  the  judgment 
on  the  corrupt  pastors  and  leaders  of  the  people”  (Graf).  The  reason  why  this  chapter  was  not  in¬ 
serted  immediately  after  xxii.  80  is  that  it  treats  its  subject  in  a  form  quite  peculiar  and  different  from 
the  style  of  ch.  xxii.  It  would  accordingly  appear  too  much  like  a  foreign  element  after  xxii.  80. 

If  accordingly  we  cannot  speak  of  this  discourse  as  one  properly  and  logically  concatenated,  yet  we  may  re¬ 
cognize  a  certain  orderly  arrangement  of  its  individual  parts .  This  Mil  be  manifest  in  the  following 
synopsis  ; — 


AGAINST  THE  WICKED  8HBPHERDS. 

Chaps.  XXI. — XXIV. 


I.  Preface,  ch.  xxi. 

a.  Passage  relating  to  Pashur ,  as  an  addition  to  ch.  xx.,  xxi.  1-10. 

b.  Transition.  Exhortation  to  the  house  of  David  to  righteousness ,  xxi.  11-14. 
1L  Main  Discourse,  chs.  xxii.  and  xxiii. 

Against  the  wicked  kings  and  prophets. 

1.  Against  the  wicked  kings,  xxii.  1 — xxiii.  8. 

a.  The  alternative  offered  the  royal  house ,  xxii.  1-9. 

b.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Shallum,  xxii.  10-12. 
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c.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  perton  of  Jehoiakim,  zxii.  18-19. 

d.  The  consequence*  to  the  people ,  xxii.  20*28. 

e.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoiakim ,  xxii.  24-80. 

a.  Before  the  captivity ,  xxii.  24-27. 
p.  After  the  captivity ,  xxii.  28-80. 

/.  Conclusion  and  consolation  in  a  glance  at  the  fust  and  the  fustifierf  xxiii.  1-8. 
2.  Against  the  false  prophets ,  xxiii.  9-40. 

a.  The  blind  leaders  of  the  blind ,  xxiii.  9-15. 

b.  Warning  against  deception  by  the  prophets ,  xxiii.  16-22. 

c.  The  criminal  mingling  of  man's  word  and  God's  word ,  xxiii.  28-82. 

d.  The  criminal  use  of  the  word  44  burden”  xxiii.  88-40. 

III.  Postscript. 

Supplement  to  xxii.  18-80:  The  fourth  king ,  xxiv.  1-10* 


I.  PREFACE. 

Chap.  XXI. 

a.  Passage  relating  to  Pashur,  as  an  addition  to  eh.  xx.  (xxi.  1-10). 

1.  The  king's  question  and  the  prophet's  consolatory  answer 
XXI.  1-7. 

1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  when  king  Ze- 
dekiah  sent  unto  him  Pashur  the  son  of  Melchiah,  and  Zephaniah  the  son  of  Maa- 

2  seiah  [,]  the  priest,  saying.  Inquire,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  for  us,  for 
Nebuchadrezzar,1  king  of  Babylon,  maketh  war  against  us ;  if  so  be  that  [perhaps] 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  will  deal  with  us  according  to  all  his  wondrous  works,  that  he 

3  may  go  up  [withdraw]  from  us.  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto  them,  Thus  shall  ye  say 

4  to  Zedekiah :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  turn 
back  the  weapons  of  war  that  are  in  your  hands,  wherewith  yefight  against  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  against  the  Chaldeans,  which  besiege  you  without  the  walls  [or  your 
walls  from  without]  and  I  will  assemble  [withdraw]  them  into  the  midst  of  this  city. 

5  And  I  myself  will  fight  against  you,  with  an  outstretched  hand  and  a  strong  arm, 

6  even  in  anger  and  in  great  fury,  and  in  great  wrath.  And  I  will  smite  the  mhabi- 

7  tants  of  this  city,  both  man  and  beast :  they  shall  die  of  a  great  pestilence.  And 
afterward,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  I  will  deliver  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and 
his  servants,  and  the  people,  and  such  as  are  left*  in  this  city  from  the  pestilence, 
from  the  sword,  and  from  the  famine,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  and  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their 
life :  and  he  shall  smite  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  he  shall  not  spare  them, 
neither  have  pity,  nor  have  mercy. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 
i  Ver.  2.— On  the  form  of  the  name  IVX  Y7D01  comp,  remv.  on  xxt.  L 

*  Ver.  7.— The  HJtl  here  Is  logically  incorrect,  since  after  the  general  term  m  people,  other  mrrivon  are  not  sap- 
posable.  The  LlULoinits  it  («<u  top  A<s6v  jcaraAci^SrKro).  Comp,  viii.3;  xxiv.  8;  xxxviii.  4;  xxxix.  9;  xl.  6;  xli.  10; 
lii.  15. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

To  the  petition  of  King  Zedekiah  that  the  pro- 
het  would  seek  for  them  the  interposition  of  Je- 
orah  against  Nebuchadnezzar  (vers.  1,  2),  the 
prophet  answers  that  the  Lord  will  cause  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  city  to  retreat  before  the  Chal¬ 
deans  (vers.  3,  4),  yea,  will  Himself  contend 
against  them  with  a  great  pestilence  (vers.  5,  6), 
and  will  then  surrender  the  survivors  of  the 
sword,  famine  and  pestilence  (among  whom  will 
be  the  king  himself  and  his  servants)  to  king  Ne¬ 


buchadnezzar,  who  will  slay  them  without  mercy 
by  the  sword  (ver.  7). 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  word  which  came  .  .  . 
withdraw  from  us.  The  beginning  is  like  vii. 
1.  Comp,  ad  hoc  loc. — Pashur,  the  son  of  Mal- 
kiah,  is  also  mentioned  in  xxxviii.  1. — Zepha¬ 
niah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  xxix.  25 ;  xxxvii.  8  ; 
lii.  24.  Both  were  priests  (Malkiah  and  Maa- 
seiah  are  also  names  of  courses  of  priests,  1 

Chron.  xxiv.  9-18);  the  latter  HlSto  JfD  the 
next  after  the  high-priest  (lii.  24).  The  embassy 
was  therefore  a  respectable  one. — Zedekiah  Bent 
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once  again  with  the  same  object  to  the  prophet: 
xxxvii.  3.  Comp,  also  Is&i.  xxxvii.  2sqq. — On 
the  relation  of  time  Vide  Comm,  on  xxxvii.  23. — 
Inquire,  etc.  The  prophet  was  not  merely  to  ask 
what  will  be  done,  but  also  to  pray  that  what¬ 
ever  would  serve  for  deliverance  may  be  done,  as 
is  evident  from  perhaps  Jehovah,  etc.  In 
xxxvii.  3  it  is  “  Pray  for  us.”  Comp.  xlii.  2. — 
That  he  may  go  up  from  os.  Comp.  1  Sam. 
vi.  20;  1  Ki.  xv.  19;  Jer.  xxxvii.  6,  11.  The 
figure  of  a  person  thrown  down,  from  whom  bis 
vanquisher  raises  himself,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
this  expression.  [Henderson:  “The  phrase 
means  to  recede  from  the  incumbent  attitude  as¬ 
sumed  by  a  besieging  army.” — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  3-7.  Then  said  Jeremiah  .  .  .  have 
mercy.  From  the  words  in  the  midst  of  the 
oity  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet  places  the 


line  of  defence  within  the  walls.  Thus  the  enemy 
presses  the  Jews  no  longer  without  but  within 
the  walls,  and  certainly  the  city  is  then  as  good 
as  taken.  This  however  is  just  what  the  prophet 
wished  them  to  understand.  1  believe  therefore 
that  without  the  walls  is  to  be  referred  not  to 
turn  back  nor  to  fight,  but  to  besiege.  — As¬ 
semble.  Comp.  xvi.  6;  Joel  ii.  10;  iv.  16. — 
Outstretched  hand.  Comp.  Dcut.  iv.  34;  v. 
13 ;  xx vi.  8.  It  should  be  remarked  that  every¬ 
where  else,  with  the  exception  of  the  formula 
“and  his  hand  is  stretched  out  still”  (Isai.  v.  26; 
ix.  11,  16,  20;  x.  4  coll.  1  Chron.  xxi.  16),  TPICM 
outstretched  is  the  elective  used  with 
arm,  and  ngrn  mighty,  with  T  hand. — With 
anger,  etc.  Comp,  xxxii.  87 ;  Deut.  xxix.  27. — 
With  the  edge  of  the  sword*  In  Jeremiah 
here  only. — Not  spare  them.  Comp.  xiiL  14. 


2.  The  only  way  of  escape. 

XXL  8-10. 

8  And  unto  this  people  thou  shalt  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  set  before 

9  you  the  way  of  life,  and  the  way  of  death.  He  that  abideth  [remains]  in  this  city 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence:  but  he  that  goeth 
out  and  falleth1  to  the  Chaldeans  that  besiege  you,  he  shall  live,1  and  his  life  shall 

10  be  unto  him  for  a  prey.  For  I  have  set  my  face  against  this  city  for  evil,  and  not 
for  good,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  it  shall  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  he  shall  burn  it  with  fire. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9.— Ssil-  Comp.  Naegelbb.  Or.y  §  99,  3.— On  Stf-  Comp.  Textual  on  x.  L 

-  t:  - 

*  Ver.  9. — The  Keri  mil  b  hejne,  u  in  xxxvlii.  2,  unnecessary.  THTi  corresponding  to  JWD*  k»  hemistich  a,  Is 
more  correct. 


RXKGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

It  is  announced  to  the  people  that  the  life  and 
death  of  individuals  depends  on  whether  they 
give  themselves  up  to  the  Chaldeans  or  not  (vers. 
8,  9),  for  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  is  irrevocably  determined  upon,  (ver. 
10).  These  words  are  closely  connected  both  in 
form  and  in  matter  with  the  previous  context. 
It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  prophet  after 
having  informed  the  ruler  what  the  result  of  his 
military  operations  would  be,  announces  also  to 
the  people  or  to  individuals,  what  is  alone  left 
them  to  do  for  their  escape.  Graf  is  correct  in 
saying  (p.  259),  that  the  summons  contained  in 
vers.  8-10  could  not  have  been  addressed  to  the 
king's  embassy.  Nevertheless  their  form  and  pur¬ 
port  testify  to  their  having  been  addressed  to  the 
people  contemporaneously  with  that  answer  to 
the  king.  It  is  not  opposed  to  this  that  Jere¬ 
miah  gave  the  same  advice  repeatedly  on  other 
•cessions.  (Comp,  xxvii.  11,  17). 

Vers.  8-10.  And  unto  this  people  .  .  burn 


it  with  fire. — Unto  this  people,  etc.%  corres¬ 
ponds  to  and  thus  shall  ye  say  to  Zedekiah 
in  ver.  8,  but  not  as  being  a  part  of  the  answer 
given  to  the  king.  But  after  the  application, 
ver.  2,  had  been  received  by  the  prophet,  a  triple 
divine  word  was  communicated  to  him.  It  is 
not  expressly  declared  that  this  was  the  case,  but 
this  is  the  natural  and  neoessary  presupposition 
to  the  prophetic  declarations,  communicated  in 
vers.  8-7,  8-10,  11-14. — I  set  before  you,  etc. 
The  prophet  evidently  has  in  mind  Deut.  xi.  26, 
27 ;  xxx.  15,  id. — He  that  remains,  etc.  Comp, 
xxxviii.  2  and  the  Introd.  to  the  8th  discourse. 
It  is  evident  that  to  the  prophet  the  will  of  God 
was  of  more  importance  than  that  which  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  limited  view  of  man  is  required  by  the 
honor  and  interest  of  his  country,  so  that  by  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  former  this  honor  and  interest  are 
best  secured. — Falleth  to  the  Chaldeans. 
Comp,  xxxvii.  13,  14;  xxxix.  9. — I  have  set 
my  face  (ver.  10).  Comp.  xxiv.  6;  xliv.  11.— 
Shall  be  given.  Comp,  xxxii.  29;  xxxiv.  2, 
22 ;  xxxvii.  8,  10 ;  xxxviii.  18,  23 ;  xxxix.  8. 
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b.  Transition :  Exhortation  to  the  honse  of  DaYid  to  Right  eousnesa 


XXL  11-14. 

11  And  touching  [to]  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah,  say,  Hear  ye  the  word  of  the 

12  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  O  house  of  David,  thus  saith  the  IJord  [Jehovah].  Execute 
judgment  [judge  righteously]1  in  the  [every]*  morning,  and  deliver  him  that  is 
spoiled  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,  lest  my  fury  go  out  like  fire,  and  burn  that 

13  none  can  quench  it,  because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings.  Behold,  1  am  against  thee, 
O  inhabitant  of  the  valley,  and  rock  of  the  plain,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  which 
say,  Who  shall  come  down4  against  us?  or  who  shall  enter  into  our  [refuges]  ha- 

14  bitations?  But  1  will  punish  you  according  to  the  fruit  of  your  doings,  saith  the 
Lord  [Jehovah] ;  and  1  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  forest  thereof,  and  it  shall  devour 
all  things  round  about  it. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  12.—' The  expression  DflBPD  J'T  i»  found  here  only:  Elsewhere  jl  J'l  (Jer.  v.  28;  rxii.  16;  xxx.  13,  etc.) 
E3DE7D  *t  the  same  time  accusative  of  object  and  of  mode,  and  as  the  latter  involves  the  meaning  of  (Ps.  lx. 

9 ;  xcvi.  10)  or  3  (P>-  lautii.  2). 

*  Ver.  12. — •ipsS.  b  i«  distributive.  Comp.  Nabgelsb.  Qrn  §  112,  6  6.  As  here,  in  Ps.  lix.  17 ;  Am.  iv.  4.  Comp,  also 
1  Chron.  ix.  27 ;  Ps.  lxxiU.  14 ;  cl.  8 ;  Isai.  xxxiii.  2  ;  Lam.  iii.  23. 

•*  Ver.  12. — Instead  of  DrvbbpD  the  Keri  has  the  second  person  as  in  iv.  4.  The  change  of  person  however  occurs  so 

frequently,  that  the  alteration  appears  unnecessary.  Comp.  v.  14;  xil.  13;  xvit.13;  Nakoklsb.  Or.,  {  101,  Anm. 

*  Ver.  13.— nn\  On  the  form  comp.  Olbh.,  A  603. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  royal  family  is  appealed  to  in  warning  to 
exercise  righteousness,  that  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  may  not  burn  inextinguishably  (vers.  11 
and  12).  Afterward,  the  non-fulfilment  of  this 
condition  being  presupposed,  the  judgment  of  de¬ 
struction  is  proclaimed  to  the  44  rock  of  the  plain,” 
which  is  defiant  in  its  inapproachability  (vers. 
13,  141.  This  passage  cannot  be  contemporary 
with  tne  two  preceding;  it  must  be  of  older  date. 
For,  1.  At  the  date  to  which  xxi.  1-7  belongs,  such 
an  admonition  and  conditional  threatening  is  no 
longer  in  place.  In  vers.  4-7  his  own  destruc¬ 
tion  and  that  of  the  nation  is  unconditionally  an¬ 
nounced  to  Zedekiah.  2.  The  stubbornness  also, 
which  is  expressed  in  ver.  13,  contradicts  the  de¬ 
spondency,  with  which  Zedekiah  humbles  him¬ 
self  in  ver.  2.  3.  It  is  strange  that  after  the 

king,  ver.  8,  the  house  of  the  king  should  again 
be  specially  addressed,  since  the  king  is  included 
in  the  latter,  and  the  exhortation  to  44 judge 
righteously  ”  applies  above  all  to  the  king. 
Should  it  be  said  that  in  vers.  11-14  actual  con¬ 
version  is  presented  before  the  king  as  the  only 
way  of  escape,  it  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
situation  and  the  character  of  vers.  1-10.  Such 
proposals  belong  to  an  earlier  stage,  whioh  in 
Judea,  at  the  time  of  his  embassy,  was  long  past. 
We  are  referred  by  the  connection  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  with  xxiii.  3-9  (on  which  comp,  the  Comm. 
ad  loc.)  entirely  to  the  times  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
text  forms  the  transition  to  this  discourse  of 
reproof,  addressed  to  the  king.  Certainly,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  view  of  the  compiler,  this  section 
must  have  been  regarded  as  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding,  for  and  to  the  honse,  etc., 
in  ver.  11,  is  grounded  on  thon  shalt  say  in 
ver.  8. 

Vers.  11,  12.  And  to  the  house  .  .  .  evil 
of  your  doings.  The  division  of  vers.  11  and 
12  is  awkward.  The  house  of  the  king  is  in  the 
narrower  sense  himself  with  his  family,  in  a 
wider  sense  the  entire  court  (comp.  1  Ki.  iv.  6 ; 
xvi.  9,  etc.).  Here  the  house  of  the  king  is  in¬ 
tended  in  the  narrower  sense  1,  because  after¬ 
wards  the  phrase  “house  of  David”  is  used  in¬ 
stead;  2,  because  judging  was  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  a  king,  which  he  could  transfer  to  a 
substitute  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  (2  Ki.  xv. 
6  coll.  1  Sam.  viii.  6,  6,  20;  2  Sam.  xv.  2  sqq.;  1 
Ki.  iii.  16 sqq.;  vi.  26;  vii.  7;  viii.  8-6). 

Vers.  13, 14.  Behold  I  am  against  thee  .  . . 
round  about  it.  If  these  verses  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  attached  to  the  preceding  without  any 
inner  connection,  by  rook  of  the  plain  ("Wf 
"lfef'Jpn)  can  be  understood  only  the  house  of 

David.  The  house  of  David  was  addressed  in  ver. 
12.  Ver.  13  presupposes  a  negative  answer  of 
the  person  addressed,  on  which  the  address  con- 
tinues :  44  Behold  I  am,”  etc .  XXII.  6-9  is  indeed 
referred  to,  and  it  is  maintained  that  here  as  there 
the  destruction  of  the  city  appears  to  be  the  pun¬ 
ishment  for  the  sin  of  the  royal  family.  But  the 
sentence  which  say,  etc.,  would  represent  the 
destruction  of  the  city  as  the  punishment  of  the 
obstinate  security  of  the  citizens.  It  remains 
I  either  to  regard  vers.  18  and  14  as  a  discon- 
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nected  addition,  or  to  understand  by  IKTSH  HI 
the  royal  family.  According  to  this  rendering 
p3J£»  valley,  and  "lfePD,  plain,  are  to  be  taken 
not  in  the  local  but  figurative  meaning.  (Comp, 
rems.  on  xviii.  14).  The  royal  family  is  com¬ 
pared  to  a  rock  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  plain. 
pOg  is  low  land,  regio  depreasa  el  longe  lateque  pa¬ 
tent  (Qis.,  Thes.)  comp.  Job  xxxix.  10,  21;  Ps. 
Ixv.  14.  Comp,  also  njpp3  Gen.  xi.  2. — Rook 
of  the  plain  defines  more  particularly  in  whatl 
sense  the  royal  family  can  be  designated  as  in¬ 
habiting  the  lowland ;  it  is  there  enthroned  as 
an  elevation  dominating  all  the  rest.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  this  rock  regard  themselves  as  very  se¬ 
cure.  They  compare  themselves  with  beasts, 
which  in  their  lairs  or  hiding-places  are  well- 
concealed.  [Henderson:  4<  By  the  valley  is  meant 
the  Tyropmon,  running  down  between  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah,  and  by  the  rock  of  the 
plain  Mount  Zion,  so  called  from  its  rapid  as- 


I  cent  on  the  South-west,  which  renders  its  brow 
in  this  direction  apparently  more  lofty  than  any 
other  point  connected  with  the  city  (Robinson  I., 
889). — S.  R.  A].— Come  down.  The  prophet 
has  in  mind  the  image  of  a  bird  darting  down 
upon  its  prey.  Since  the  following,  and  who 
•hall  come  down  evidently  indicate  attacks 
by  land,  by  these  two  figures  the  thought  is  ex¬ 
pressed  of  a  position  secure  on  all  sides. — I  am 
against  thee,  comp,  xxiii.  80-82;  l.  81;  li.  25. 
—Bat  I  will  punish  you.  A  formula  espe¬ 
cially  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ix.  24;  xxiii.  84; 
xxx.  20,  etc. — According  to  the  fruit.  Comp, 
xvii.  10. — And  I  will  kindle  a  fire.  Comp.  Am. 
i.  14;  Jer.  xvii.  27;  xliii.  12;  xlix.  27;  l.  82.— 
In  the  forest  thereof.  Thereof  refers  to 
inhabitant,  ver.  18.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
prophet  retains  the  conception  of  wild  beasts  of 
the  forest  Comp.  xxii.  7. — Our  view  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  confirmed  by  the  parallel  given  in  xxii. 
1-9.  Comp,  especially  Ter.  6,  and  the  Comm. 
ad  loc. 


n.  MAIN  DISCOURSE. 

Chaps.  XXII.  and  XXIII. 

▲GAINST  THE  WICKED  KINGS  AND  PROPHETS. 

1.  Againtt  the  wicked  kings ,  (xxii.  1-xxiii.  8). 
a .  The  alternative  offered  the  royal  house. 

XXII.  1-9. 

1  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] :  Go  down  to  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah, 

2  and  speak  there  thU  word.  And  say,  Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  O 
king  of  Judah,  that  sittest  upon  the  throne  of  David,  thou,  and  thy  servants,  and 

3  thy  people  that  enter  in  by  these  gates.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah] : 

Execute  judgment  and  righteousness, 

And  rescue  him  that  is  plundered  out  of  the  hand  of  the  oppressor,1 
Strangers,  orphans  and  widows  oppress  not,  nor  be  violent  towards  them, 

And  innocent  blood  shed  not  in  this  place. 

4  For  if  ye  indeed  do  thus, 

Then  through  the  gates  of  this  house, 

Kings,  sitting  for  David  on  his  throne, 

Shall  enter  in  chariots  and  on  horses, 

He,  his  ministers2  and  his  people. 

5  But  if  ye  hearken  not  to  these  words, 

I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  this  house  shall  become  a  desolation. 

6  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah  t 
Gilead  art  thou  to  me,  summit  of  Lebanon! 

Surely  a  wilderness  will  I  make  thee, 

Cities  uninhabited. 

7  And  I  consecrate  against  thee  destroyers, 

The  man  and  his  weapons, 

Who  shall  fell  thy  choice  cedars, 

And  cast  them  into  the  fire. 
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8  And  many  nations  shall  go  by  this  city  and  say  one  to  another, 

Why  has  Jehovah  done  thus  to  this  great  city? 

9  And  they  shall  say : 

Because  they  forsook  the  covenant  of  Jehovah  their  God, 

And  worshipped  other  gods  and  served  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  8. — if  not  written  by  mistake  for  occurs  here  only.  It  is  formed  like  meaning  oppressor. 

*  Ver.  i.— [“  A  great  number  of  MSS.  and  two  of  the  earliest  editions,  read  I'll  his  servants ,  or  ministers,  according 
to  the  KerL”  Ruroiison^-S.  JL  ▲.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  receives  the  command  to  go  down 
to  the  king’s  house  and  to  deliver  to  the  king  and 
his  servants,  and  to  the  people,  the  following  di¬ 
vine  message  (vers.  1,  2) :  if  they  would  practice 
justice  and  righteousness  (ver.  8),  kings  of  Da¬ 
vid’s  line  should  possess  the  throne  in  royal 
power  and  glory  (ver.  4) ;  if  not,  the  king’s  house 
should  be  made  desolate  (ver.  6).  For  though 
hitherto  like  Gilead  and  Lebanon,  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
vastated  (ver.  6).  Destroyers  shall  come  and 
shall  fell  the  cedars  and  cast  them  into  the  fire 
(ver.  7),  so  that  afterwards  it  shall  be  asked  in 
astonishment,  why  suoh  a  great  calamity  has 
come  upon  the  city  (ver.  8).  To  which  no  other 
answer  can  be  given  than  that  they  forsook  the 
oovenant  of  the  Lord  and  served  idols  (ver. 
9). — As  tc  the  relation  of  these  verses  to  the 
preceding  (xxi.  11-14),  the  former  appear  al¬ 
most  only  like  an  extension  of  the  latter.  Not 
only  is  the  fundamental  thought  the  same,  but 
even  in  details  there  is  great,  in  part  verbal, 
agreement.  The  admonition  whioh  forms  the 
basis,  is  found  in  xxi.  12  and  xxii.  8,  partly 
with,  the  same  words,  only  in  the  latter  passage 
somewhat  extended  (comp,  the  second  half  of 
ver.  3).  As  to  the  promises  and  threatenings 
based  on  the  admonition,  the  form  of  the  alter¬ 
native  is  not  found  in  xxi.  11-14,  for  here  the 
idea  of  non-fulfilment  reigns  exclusively.  But 
in  the  form  in  which  the  punishment  is  announced 
there  are  great  similarities;  both  times  the  royal 
house  is  compared  with  a  wooded  height,  the 
wood  of  which  will  be  consumed  by  fire.  Since 
now  repetitions  occur  so  frequently  in  Jeremiah, 
there  is  nothing  against  the  supposition  that  we 
have  here  before  us  two  utterances,  related  in 
form  and  purport  because  they  proceed  from  the 
same  historical  situation.  That  this  situation 
was  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  and  before  the  crisis 
of  the  battle  of  Carohemish  appears  to  me  to 
admit  of  no  doubt.  For  1.  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Chaldeans;  2.  the  king  addressed  is 
warned  against  despotic  acts  of  violence.  This 
warning  corresponds  neither  to  the  character  of 
Josiah  nor  to  that  of  Jehoabax,  who  was  most  pro¬ 
bably  elected  by  the  people,  because  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  tc  be  free  from  despotic  inclinations,  and 
besides  he  reigned  only  three  months.  The 
warning,  however,  corresponds  entirely  to  the 
character  of  Jehoiakim,  who  is  also  afterwards 
reproved  for  such  acts  of  violence  (vers.  13-17). 
8.  Jehoiakim  is  in  vers.  13-15  especially  re¬ 
proached  with  his  lust  for  building,  which  he 
gratified  by  despotic  means.  His  cedar  palace 


was  a  monument  of  this.  Jeremiah  is  to  go 
down  to  this  proud  house  (ver.  1  coll.  ver.  23), 
and  announce  to  him  the  judgment  of  fire  (ver. 
7).  It  follows  that  1.  the  section  1-9  refers  to 
Jehoiakim ;  2.  it  is  closely  connected  with  vers. 
13-28. 

Vers.  1-5.  Thus  saith .  .  .  become  a  de¬ 
solation. — Go  down.  Out  from  the  temple. 
Comp.  xxvi.  10 ;  xxxvi.  12  coll,  xviii.  2. — Thou, 
e/e.  Not  the  king  alone,  but  his  servants,  and 
the  people  also  are  to  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
All  are  to  co-operate  in  complying  with  the  ad¬ 
monition,  as  they  will  all  be  affected  by  the  con¬ 
sequences. — Execute  judgment  and  right¬ 
eousness.  Comp.  vii.  6;  xxi.  12;  Exek.  xxii. 
6,  7 ;  xlv.  9. — The  stranger.  Comp.  Exod. 
xxii.  20,  21. — For  if  ye  wiU,  e/e.  Comp.  vii. 
5. — There  shall  enter.  Comp.  xvii.  25  coll. 

xiii.  13. — But  if  ye  will  not  hear.  Comp, 
xvii.  27.— I  swear  by  myself.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxii.  16;  Isa.  xlv.  23;  Jer.  xlix.  18. 

Vers.  6-9.  For  thus  .  .  .  and  served  them. 
Gilead,  whioh  taken  in  its  wider  meaning,  com¬ 
prises  Bashan  (comp.  V.  Raumse,  Paldstina ,  S. 
229,  sqq.),  is  a  type  of  luxuriant  fertility,  espe¬ 
cially  with  respect  to  pasturage.  Comp.  Num. 
xxxii.  1;  Mio.  vii.  14;  Jer.  1. 19. — Lebanon,  the  far- 
reaching,  adorned  with  cedars,  is  also  frequently 
elsewhere  an  emblem  of  the  lofty  and  splendid: 
1 8a.  ii.  18;  x.  88,  34;  xxxv.  2;  lx.  13;  Hos. 

xiv.  6-8;  Zech.  xi.  1,  2. — The  figures  of  blessing 
and  exultation  are  applied  to  the  house  of  David, 
not  on  account  of  its  present  prosperity,  for  this 
does  not  exist,  nor  only  on  account  of  its  former 
prosperity, — under  David  and  Solomon — for  this 
is  a  secondary  consideration  with  the  Lord. 
From  the  words  to  me  we  perceive  that  the 
Lord  has  here  in  view  rather  the  significance  of 
the  Davidio  house,  whioh  He  has  most  at  heart, 
its  universal  and  transcendent  mission  (2  Sam. 
vii.).  For  this  reason  we  must  not  translate: 
Thou  wast  to  me,  but  Thou  art  to  me.  The  com¬ 
parison  with  Lebanon  is  one  of  the  points  of  co¬ 
incidence  with  xxi.  81.  Although  the  royoi 
house  of  Judah  thus  stands  before  the  Lord  in 
suoh  ideal  glory,  He  will  make  it  in  outward 
form  a  desolation  and  ruin  (comp.  Isa.  liii.  1-6). 
— On  uninhabited  comp.  Comm,  on  ii.  15. 
But  why  cities  in  the  plural?  Evidently  be¬ 
cause  the  prophet  wished  to  intimate  that  the 
judgment  on  the  king’s  house  will  be  declared 
in  the  desolation  of  the  land  and  the  destruction 
of  the  cities,  especially  the  oapiUl  (ver.  8).  It 
follows  that  ver.  6  stands  to  ver.  5  in  the  relation 
of  more  particular  explanation,  that  for,  ver.  6, 
is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  an  explicative. 
For  not  only  the  reason  but  the  manner  of  the 
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desolation  is  more  particularly  defined  in  vers. 
6-9. — Consecrated.  It  is  commanded  by  God 
and  therefore  a  holy  war.  Comp.  r^ms.  on  vi. 
4.  Therefore  both  the  warriors  and  their  wea¬ 
pons  are  designated  as  holy. — They  shall  fall, 
etc.  The  house  of  David  is  still  regarded  as  a 
wooded  mountain  (oomp.  xi.  14).  At  the  same 


time  the  remembrance  of  the  cedar  palaces  (ver. 
2 3;  2  Sam.  vii.  2,  7 ;  1  Chrou.  xvii.  1,  6  ;  1  Ki. 
vii.  2)  seems  to  prevail. — Cast  them.  Comp 
xxi.  12,  14. — Vers.  8,  9.  The  prophet  has  Deut. 
xxix.  23  sqq.  in  mind.  Comp,  also  1  Kings  ix. 
8,  9. 


6.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Shallum. 

XXII.  10-12. 

10  Weep  ye  not  for  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him : 

Weep,  weep  rather  for  him  that  goeth  away; 

For  never  shall  he  return,  nor  see  his  native  land. 

11  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  Shallum, 

The  son  of  Josiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  reigned  instead  of  his  father, 
And  who  is  gone  away  from  this  place : 

He  will  not  return  thither. 

12  For  in  the  place  whither  they  have  carried  him  captive  he  will  die, 

And  will  see  this  land  no  more. 


BXEGBTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

That  these  words  were  really  spoken  at  the 
historical  epoch  to  which  they  correspond  (there¬ 
fore  neither  earlier  nor  later)  is  felt  if  we  weigh 
the  terrible  violence  of  the  suffering,  which,  not¬ 
withstanding  its  brevity,  is  expressed  in  it.  J ere- 
miah  could  speak  thus  only  when  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  expression,  and — a  corrective,  to  the 
universal  mourning  at  the  loss  of  the  noble  king 
Josiah,  which  was  as  it  were  repeated  in  their 
horror  at  the  captivity  of  his  successor.  Three 
months  after  his  father's  death  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  81- 
84),  Jehoahaz  was  taken  by  Pharaoh  Necho  as-a  J 
prisoner  to  Egypt.  The  sorrow  was  still  lively 
at  the  death  of  bis  father.  Now  came  this  new 
misfortune.  Many  might  hope  for  Jehoahaz:  he 
is  still  young,  he  will  survive  and  return.  Jere¬ 
miah  cuts  off  these  hopes.  There  is  more  oause, 
he  says,  to  mourn  for  Jehoahaz  than  for  Josiah. 
The  dead  is  more  fortunate  than  the  living.  He 
intimates  that  he  will  perish  miserably  in  capti¬ 
vity.  This  utterance  is  one  of  ther  oldest  in  the 
book. 

Vers.  10-12.  Weep  ye  not .  .  this  land  no 
more.  The  absence  of  the  article  with  nipS  may 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  which  Jere¬ 
miah  allows  himself  in  the  use  of  the  article. 
Comp.  rems.  on  iii.  2;  vi.  16;  xiv.  18;  xvii.  19 
(Chethibh).  It  is  however  also  possible  that  DO. 
dead,  may  not  express  so  definite  a  thought  as 
going  away,  because  the  dead  are  mourned 
in  general,  but  those  who  go  away  only  when 
their  departure  is  such  as  it  was  in  this  concrete 
case,  which  is  indicated  by  the  definite  article. 
On  the  subject-matter  oomp.  viii.  8. — Concern¬ 
ing  Shallum.  after  Verbis  dicendi  or  audi- 


endi= of,  concerning :  Gen.  xx.  2 ;  1  Sam.  iv.  19 ; 
2  Ki.  xix.  9,  32,  etc.  Comp.  Nakoklsb.  Gr.,  3. 
227. — It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this  Shallum  is 
Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  that  Josiah  who  fell  at  Me- 
giddo  (2  Ki.  xxiii.  29),  but  it  is  uncertain  why  he 
is  here  named  Shallum.  The  passage  1  Chron. 
iii.  16,  where  four  sons  of  Josiah  are  named 
(Johanan,  Jehoiakim,  Zedekiah  and  Shallum),  is 
not  clear  and  seems  to  have  derived  the  name  of 
Shallum  from  the  present  passage.  Disregard¬ 
ing  this,  two  views  are  before  us.  According  to 
the  former  it  is  assumed  that  the  Shallum  named 
here  had  really  another  name,  as  cases  of  double 
names  were,  as  is  well-known,  not  uncommon 
among  the  Jews,  especially  in  this  period.  (Comp. 
Uzziah-Azariah,  Eliakim- Jehoiakim,  Mattaniah- 
Zedekiah.  Comp.  Simonis,  Onomast.,  p.  20: 
Movkrs,  Chronik ,  3  166  sqq.:  Thenius,  on  2 
Kings  xiv.  21).  But  only  the  possibility  of  Je¬ 
hoahaz  and  Shallum  being  the  same,  not  the 
actual  case,  is  admitted.  According  to  the  other 
view  the  name  Shallum  is  a  nomen  reals  (Heng- 
stenberg)  ».  e.  a  symbolical  name.  The  ancients 
(Jeromb  and  many  of  the  older  Rabbins)  have 
taken  the  word  in  the  sense  of  consummation  com- 
pletio,  referring  it  to  the  destruction  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  understanding  by  Shallum  either  Zede¬ 
kiah  or  Jehoiakim.  This  explanation  is  however 
contrary  to  the  clear  purport  of  ver.  10. — 
may  mean  recompense  (so  Gesenius),  recompenser 
(FtTEBST,  comp.  Dm]]  |UH),  *•  and  to  whom  it  is 
recompensed'1  (Hengstenberg).  But  in  none 
of  these  meanings  will  the  word  exactly  suit  as 
a  prophetic  name.  “  Recompenser  ”  is  certainly 
not  appropriate.  But  “ recompense "  and  “to 
whom  it  is  recompensed"  are  such  general  ideas, 
that  the  name  might  be  ascribed  as  well  to  any 
other  wicked  king,  who  was  visited  by  the  divine 
judgment.  The  turn  also,  that  the  name  may 
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have  been  given  per  analogiam ,  in  remembrance 
of  the  Israelitish  Shallum,  who  reigned  only  a 
month  (2  Ki.  xr.  13)  is  not  satisfactory.  For 
then  it  must  first  have  been  evident  that  every 
king  in  general,  whose  reign  was  numbered  by 
mouths,  was  called  Shallum.  Why  otherwise 
should  Jehoahaz  only  be  so  named,  since  Jehoia- 
chin  also  reigned  only  three  months  ?  It  is  thus 
seen  that  both  these  modes  of  explanation  have 
difficulties.  I  should  decide  in  preference  for 
the  former,  in  the  sense  that  Jeremiah,  of 
the  two  names  borne  by  the  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Josiah,  retained  the  earlier,  as  the 
simple  personal  name,  without  regard  to  its 
meaning,  since  the  other,  the  royal  name  (inx’liY, 
Jehovah  holds,  sustains)  contradicted  the  histo¬ 
rical,  as  also  Jeremiah  never  calls  the  successor 
of  Jehoiakim  Jehoiaohin,  but  only  by  his  origi¬ 
nal  personal  name  of  Jeconiah  or  Coniah.  Comp, 
ver.  24. — King  of  Jadah  is  in  apposition  to 
Shallum,  since  it  was  only  this  name  which 


needed  farther  definition. — Who  reigned,  etc. 
Jehoahaz,  although  the  younger  son  (comp.  2 
Ki.  xxiii.  81  with  86),  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  people  (ver.  80),  his  elder  brother  Elia- 
kim  being  passed  over,  and  the  rights  of  the 
primogeniture  disregarded,  most  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  Eliakim’s  character,  which  Jeremiah 
afterwards  portrays  in  such  dark  colors.  Elia- 
kim  does  not  seem  to  have  submitted  with  a  good 
will.  He  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Egyptians.  By  the  favor  of  Pharaoh  Necho  he 
became  king  in  his  brother’s  place,  which  posi¬ 
tion  however  he  had  to  purchase  by  a  tribute, 
which  was  very  oppressive  to  the  people  (2  Ki. 
xxiii.  83-36).  In  Riblah  Jehoahaz  was  taken 
prisoner,  whether  epticed  thither,  or  in  some 
other  way,  must  remain  undecided.  He  was 
then  taken  to  Egypt  and  from  that  time  nothing 
more  is  known  of  him.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxxvi. 
1  sqq. ;  Ezek.  xix.  8,  4. — On  Pharaoh  Necho 
comp,  the  Enoyolopsedias. 


c.  Prophecy,  respecting  the  person  of  Jehoiakim. 

XXII.  18-19. 

13  Woe  onto  him  that  buildeth  his  house  by  injustice, 

And  his  upper  chambers  by  unrighteousness ; 

Who  uses  his  neighbor’s  service  for  nothing, 

And  payeth  him  not  his  wages  I1 

14  Who  saith :  I  will  build  me  a  wide  house,* 

And  roomy  upper  chambers  !* 

And  breaks  out  himself  windows,4 

Ceils  it  with  cedar  and  paints  it  with  vermillion.® 

15  Wilt  thou  be  a  king,  because  thou  makest  a  show  with  cedars  ? 

Thy  father,  did  he  not  eat  and  drink, 

And  execute  justice  and  righteousness? 

Then  it  was  well  with  him. 

16  He  procured  justice  for  the  poor  and  the  humble, 

Then  it  was  well  with  him. 

Was  not  this®  the  fruit  of  knowing  me  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

17  For  thine  eyes  and  thy  heart  are  directed  only  to  thy  advantage, 

And  to  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  to  shed  it, 

And  to  oppression  and  violence,1  to  practise  them. 

18  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  concerning  Jehoiakim, 

The  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah. 

They  shall  not  mourn  for  him  (saving), 

Alas!  my  brother!  Alas!  sister! 

They  shall  not  mourn  for  him  (saying), 

Alas !  Lord !  Alas !  his  majesty  1 

19  With  the  burial  of  an  ass  shall  he  be  buried ; 

Dragged  and  cast  out  for  from  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  13.—’ SjND— nSyfl,  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13 ;  Ps.  cix.  20 ;  Isa.  xl.  10 ;  xlix.  4).  Comp.  Job  vii.  2. 

•  Ver.  14.— nnO  JV3.’  Comp.  /VUG  (Numb.  xiii.  2),  or  HID  (Isa.  xlv.  14)  [literally :  a  house  of  extensions]. 

*  Ver.  14.— DTH^O.  This  verbal  form  here  only.  The  Kal  of  this  verb,  denomin.,  1  Sam.  xvi.  23;  Job  xxxii.  20,  it 
the  sense  of  “  to  be  airy,  light.”  Airy  chambers— lofty,  roomy. 
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4  Ver.  14. — The  form  'j’lSn  (Kamcts  on  account  of  the  pause)  is  not  sufficiently  accounted  for  either  as  plnral  (Gmen.\ 
or  as  dual  termination  (Ew., }  177,  a  ;  Gas.,  ed.  Roediqkb,  |  88, 1,  Anm.l,  coll.  {  87, 1,  c),  or  as  an  adjective  form  (comp. 

Isa.  xxxii.  5,  7,  Botticheb).  As  a  suffix  form  it  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  meaning.  Olsbauskk,  }  111,  c.  Anm.,  is 
of  opinion  that  D' jV?n  is  to  be  restored.  But  it  is  more  natural,  with  J.  D.  MtcnAXUS,  Hrrxio,  Gaab,  Muee,  to  connect 
the  following  1  with  the  word  and  to  read  VJlbn.” Instead  of  |3*)D  we  must  then  read  |13D.  corresponding  to  the  following 
71^3*  Comp*  Naboklsb.  Or.,  1 93,  e.  The  manner  of  writing  p£)5  might  arise  the  more  easily,  as  in  the  six  passages  where 

the  word  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  fire  hare  the  passive  part  in  Kal.  (Dent,  xxxiii.  21 ;  l  Ki.  vli.  3,  7 ;  Hagg.  i.  4,  and  the 
text),  and  of  these  again  there  are  two  which  contain  the  words  PX3  j^Dl  (1  Ki*  vii.  3, 7).  As  Jeremiah  evidently  alludes 

to  the  erections  of  Solomon,  it  was  natural  to  seek  also  this  llterai  agreement.  The  radical  signification  of  |£)0  [comp. 
JflY  Dent  xxxiii.  19 ;  ni'Sp.  Jon.  L  5,  a  ship  with  a  deck  in  distinction  from  an  open  boot ;  JpD,  ceiling ,  1  Kl. 

vL  15,  In  distinction  from  floor  ;  D'BDD  D'f)3,  ceiled  houses,  as  opposed  to  31T1  H'D,  Hagg.  i.  4]  is  certainly  to 

cover;  yet  whether  merely  the  roofing  is  meant,  or  also  the  clothing  of  the  walls  with  cedar-wood  (which  is  also  a  cover¬ 
ing)  appears  to  mo  doubtful. 

*  Ver.  14. — is  found  also  in  Bsek.  xxiii.  14.  According  to  the  Vulgate,  sinopis,  i.  e.  rubrica  Sinopcnais ;  LXX., 

"  T 

juAro*— red,  vermlllion ;  Kimchi,  cinnabaris,  minium. 

•  Ver.  16.— On  the  neuter  rendering  of  N'H,  which  besides  appears  here  to  be  attracted  by  HIP.  comp.  Naiqelsb.  Orn 
1 60,  0,  ft. 

7  Ver.  17.— nVPD»  from  POP.  crushing  [comp.  Ouh.,  S.  386],  occurs  in  this  sense  here  only.  It  is  not  to  be 

confounded  with  cursus,  viii.  6 ;  xxiii.  10 ;  2  Sam.  xviii.  27. 

v  : 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  cries.  Woe  to  Jehoiakim,  the  king 
of  Judah,  who  unlike  his  father  Josiah,  ruled 
despotically  and  oppressed  the  people,  especially 
in  behalf  of  his  fine  architecture  (vers.  18, 14).  Is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  founded  on  cedar-bcams? 
asks  Jeremiah.  Josiah  knew  a  better  founda¬ 
tion.  He  ate  and  drank  indeed,  but  he  practised 
justice  and  righteousness.  Then  it  was  well, 
and  it  was  evident  that  to  know  the  Lord  was 
true  prosperity  (vers.  15,  16).  Jehoiakim,  a 
genuine  despot,  had  only  his  own  advantage  in 
view,  and  to  this  end  practised  violence  and  the 
shedding  of  innocent  blood  (ver.  17).  Therefore 
he  will  perish  miserably,  unwept,  dragged  and 
cast  out  like  an  ass,  his  corpse  will  lie  far  from 
Jerusalem  (vers.  18,  19). — This  declaration  must 
have  been  addressed  to  Jehoiakim  as  the  reign¬ 
ing  king,  for  he  is  not  only  called  king  (ver.  18), 
but  Josiah’s  reign  is  referred  to  as  past  and  the 
end  of  Jehoiakim's  as  future.  Thus  this  pro¬ 
phecy  pertains  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
since  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
Jehoiakim  appears  to  be  in  full  and  undisturbed 
exercise  of  his  despotism,  to  the  beginning  of  it, 
i.e.,  before  the  crisis  of  the  fourth  year  (chap, 
xxv.). 

Vers.  13  and  14.  Woe  unto  him  .  . .  with 
▼ermillion.  Comp.  Hab.  ii.  12;  Mio.  iii.  10. — 
Who  useth,  etc.  Comp.  xxv.  14;  xxvii.  7 ;  xxx. 
8,  etc. — And  breaks  out,  etc.  jhj3  is  to  tear  to 
pieces ,  to  cut  up  of  garments  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  84) 
of  bodies  (by  wild  beasts,  Hos.  xiii.  8)  of  a  book 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  28).  In  Jer.  iv.  30  it  is  used  of  the 
paint  which  makes  the  eyes  look  as  if  they  were 
torn  open,  i.  e.t  larger.  In  the  sense  of  tearing 
opent  it  seems  to  be  used  here,  only  that  the  tear¬ 
ing  seems  to  be  effected  not  by  painting,  but  by 
breaking  through. 

Vers.  15,  16.  Wilt  thou  be  a  king  .  .  . 
saith  Jehovah.  The  prophet  tells  the  king 
that  not  splendid  buildings  are  the  foundation  of 
a  kingdom,  but  righteousness,  and  proves  this  to 
him  by  the  example  of  his  father  Josiah.  Comp. 
Prov.  xiv.  34;  xvi.  12;  xx.  28;  xxv.  6;  xxix. 
14. — Makest  a  show,  etc.  (PIC  mnno.  On 


the  verbal  form.  Comp.  Olsh.,  {  255,  a).  The 
words  have  been  strangely  declared  by  many  to 
be  meaningless.  But  the  meaning  which  the 
word  has  in  xii.  5  (where  alone  it  occurs),  is 
equally  appropriate  here.  There  it  is  undoubtedly 
mmulari ,  to  vie,  (to  heat  one’s  self,  to  be  zealous, 
from  rnn  to  glow.  Comp.  Neh.  iii.  20),  and  is 
connected  with  nK=  with ,  for  the  designation  of 
the  relation  to  a  rival.  Here  it  is  not  said,  with 
whom  Jehoiakim  vies.  That  is  a  matter  of 
course:  He  vies  with  all  those  who  have  also 
built  cedar  palaces,  whether  they  were  prior, 
contemporaneous,  or  subsequent  to  him.  It  is 
however  said,  whereby  he  seeks  to  surpass  them, 
in  PX3,  TIN,  cedar,  being  taken  generally,  as  in 
ver.  14. — Did  he  not  eat,  etc.  Josiah  enjoyed 
life  also,  he  was  no  ascetic.  But  he  did  not  sacri¬ 
fice  his  duty  and  conscience  to  the  pleasures  of 
life,  but  practised  the  highest  duty  of  a  ruler, 
righteousness,  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God. 
Thus  he  laid  a  secure  foundation,  and  his  rule 
was  a  prosperous  one. — Was  not  this  the  fruit 
refers  not  to  procured  justice,  but  to  it  was 
well  with  him.  For  that  the  knowledge  of 
Jehovah  (the  True)  includes  the  practice  of  right¬ 
eousness,  Jehoiakim  did  not  probably  deny.  But 
he  did  deny,  if  not  in  thesis  yet  in  praxi ,  that  the  true 
living  knowledge  of  Jehovah  ensures  the  desired 
satisfaction  to  a  prince.  Accordingly  N'H,  this, 
is  predicate,  V1  njnn,  knowing,  subject. 

Vers.  17-19.  For  thine  eyes .  .  .  gates  of 
Jerusalem. — For  refers  to  a  thought  to  be  .sup¬ 
plied:  Not  so  thou,  for,  etc. — Blood  of  the  in¬ 
nocent.  Comp.  Deut.  xix.  18;  2  Kings  xxiv.  4. 
— Alas !  my  brother,  etc.  The  prophet  quotes 
the  verba  ipsissima  of  the  usual  wail  for  the  dead. 
Hence  the  apparently  unsuitable  Alas!  Sis¬ 
ter  !  ■  He  distinguishes  the  wail  of  the  relatives 
(comp.  1  Kings  xiii.  30),  and  that  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  (comp,  xxxiv.  6)  of  the  highest  royal 
majesty,  comp.  Ps.  cxlviii.  18 ;  1  Chron.  xxix.  25. 

Ver.  19.  Dragged.  Comp.  xv.  8. — Far  from, 
etc.  nfttSnp  as  a  collective  idea,  is  the  accusative 
governed  by  The  place  of  casting  away 

is,  according  to  a  well-known  idiom,  designated 
as  one  presenting  itself  from  far  beyond  the  gates 
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of  Jerusalem.  Comp.  Exeq.  reins,  on  xz.  17; 
Naeqelsb.  Or.,  {  112,  5  d. — As  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  it  should  first  be  remarked,  that 
the  latter  is  repeated  in  other  words  in  xxxvi. 
80.  The  historical  accounts  touching  the  end  of 
Jehoiakim  are  very  scanty.  In  2  Kings  xxiv.  6 
we  read  only,  “So  Jehoiakim  slept  with  his 
fathers.”  This  expression  indicates  nothing 
concerning  the  burial,  which  is  the  more  sur¬ 
prising,  as  the  book  of  Kings  elsewhere  always 
designates  the  place  particularly.  We  are  not 
justified  in  casting  doubt  on  the  statement  in  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  bound  Je¬ 
hoiakim  with  two  chains  to  take  him  to  Babylon, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Chronicler  transferred 
what  from  ver.  6  onwards  relates  to  Jehoiachin 
to  his  predecessor  (Graf).  For  this  statement 
does  not  contradict  that  of  the  book  of  Kings. 
According  to  this  also  (xxiv.  1),  Nebuchadnezzar 
went  up  against  Jehoiakim.  The  book  of  Kings 
does  not  expressly  say  that  at  this  time  he  carried 


away  the  vessels  from  the  temple,  but  the  oase, 
as  related  in  Chronicles,  is  in  itself  probable.  It 
is  here  said  that  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  off  sim¬ 
ply  “  the  vessels  of  the  house,”  etc.,  while  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Jehoiachin,  he  carried  off  “the 
goodly  vessels,”  etc.  If  then  the  account  in 
Chronicles  is  not  inauthentic,  it  affords  sufficient 
data  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  the 
text.  Since  Chronicles  does  not  state  that  Je¬ 
hoiakim  was  brought  to  Babylon,  but  only  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  bound  him  to  take  him  thither, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  he  died  on  the  way,  and 
endured  the  sad  fate  prophesied  in  the  text.  We 
need  not  then  assume  either  that  Jehoiakim  was 
taken  from  his  grave,  after  the  capture  of  the 
oity  under  Jehoiachin,  dragged  through  the  gate 
and  cast  out,  or  that  having  died  on  the  way,  his 
body  was  delivered  up  by  the  Chaldeans  for 
sepulture  (Vaihinobr  in  Herzoq,  R.-Enc .  VL,  S. 
790). 


d .  The  consequences  to  the  people. 
XXII.  20-23. 


20  Go  up  to  Lebanon  and  cry,1 

And  in  Bashau  lift  up  thy  voice  and  cry  from  Ab&rim, 
That  all  thy  lovers  are  broken  in  pieces. 

21  I  spoke  to  thee  in  thy  prosperity, — 

Thou  saidst,  I  will  not  hear. 

This  was  thy  manner  from  thy  youth, 

That  thou  heardest  not  my  voice. 

22  The  wind  shall  depasture  all  thy  pastors, 

And  thy  lovers  shall  go  into  captivity ; 

Then  shalt  thou  be  put  to  shame,* 

And  confounded  for  all  thy  wickedness. 

23  Thou  that  sittest  on  Lebanon, 

That  nestlest  in  cedars,® 

How  dost  thou  groan4  when  pains  come  upon  thee, 
Pangs®  as  of  a  parturient  1 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 
i  Ver.  20.— On  the  form  comp.  Olbh.,  }  65  b,  and  {  234,  «. 

*  Ver.  TK  '3.  '3 1*  pleonastic.  Comp.  ii.  35;  Naxoslct.  Gr.,  1 109,  1  a. 

*  Ver.  23. — On  the  forma  and  ’PJSjTpi  comp.  rema.  on  x.  17.  Tet  it  should  be  obeerred  that  in  the  latter  pon¬ 
tage  the  Keri  reads  while  in  this  place  we  most  read  fOJpO.  P3CT-  The  latter  forms  are  not  impossible  (comp. 

Oen.  xri.  11 ;  Jud.  xiii.  5,  7,  certainly  in  a  standing  formula),  but  are  called  forth  here  only  by  the  proximately  stand¬ 
ing  which,  however,  should  not  be  confounded,  as  2  P.  Sing.  Fern.  Perf,  with  those  participial  forms. 

*  Ver.  23. — VUHJ  On  the  termination,  comp,  rems.on  ii.  20;  iii.  5.  The  form,  as  it  stands,  is  Niph.  of  pp  (comp. 

Oua.  S.  593).  But  since  a  Niphal  of  pTl  to  be  kind,  gracious,  nowhere  else  occurs,  most  modern  commentator*  suppose  that 
It  is  written  for  PP1J,  and  this  for  priJJO  (from  p}N  to  sigh,  to  groom).  Tet  Fcemt  is  of  opinion  that  aroot  pp  may  be 
assumed,  parallel  to  the  Arabic  hanna,  to  groan,  to  sigh,  {torn  which  Job  xix.  17  and  onr  pjpj  are  derived.  The 

latter  plan  would  certainly  be  more  simple  than  the  assumption  of  a  doable  change  of  consonants.  The  decision  is  still  to 
be  expected.  . 

*  Ver.  23. — tj  7'P.  Comp.  vi.  24; 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  people  are  next  addressed, — after  the  king. 
They  have  harmonized  too  well  with  their  pas¬ 
tors  in  worldly  lust  and  pride,  they  must  then 
share  their  fate.  It  is  evidently  this  thought  of 
the  agreement  of  the  people  wiih  such  princes  as 
Jehoiakim,  which  is  prominent.  Dwelling  on 
Lebanon  and  making  nests  among  cedars  (ver. 
28)  pleased  them,  however  displeasing  the  ser¬ 
vice  might  be  to  those  who  were  compelled  to 
render  it  (vers.  13-16).  The  passage  is  thus 
connected  with  the  preceding,  (comp.  vers.  20 
and  23,  with  vers.  6,  7  and  vers.  18-16).  The 
train  of  thought  is  as  follows : — The  people  of 
Israel  are  required  to  announce  from  the  highest 
summits  of  the  mountains,  bordering  on  their 
oountry,  the  fall  of  their  lovers  (ver.  20).  For 
he  who  will  not  hear  must  feel.  Thus  it  must  be 
with  Israel,  who  from  his  youth  has  never  listened 
to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  (ver.  21).  When  then 
the  pastors  of  Israel  are  blown  away  by  the  storm 
aud  their  lovers  are  gone  into  captivity,  Israel 
will  expiate  his  wickedness  in  deep  shame  (ver. 
22),  and  groan  for  his  pride  in  profound  an¬ 
guish,  like  a  woman  in  travail  (ver.  23). 

Vers.  20,  21.  Goap  ...  my  voice.  Leba¬ 
non,  Bash&n  and  Abarim,  are  named  as  the 
highest  summits  of  the  mountains  bordering  on 
Palestine. — Go  up  on  Lebanon  forms  an  ironi¬ 
cal  antithesis  to  that  aittest  on  Lebanon. 
The  people  now  proudly  dwelling  in  cedars  on 
Lebanon  shall  in  the  future  mount  on  Lebanon 
(in  the  proper  sense)  to  lament — an  ascent  which 
is  really  a  descent.  Bashan  stands  for  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  Bashan  (Ps.  lxviii.  15),  t.  e.,  Hermon. 
On  Abarim  with  Mt.  Nebo,  comp.  Numb.  xxi.  11 ; 
xxvii.  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  49;  Raumer,  Paliut .,  8. 
72.  Israel  is  to  raise  his  cry  of  lamentation  from 
the  bordering  mountains  that  his  shame  and 
the  conqueror’s  glory  might  be  widely  manifest 
as  a  terror  to  others. — All  thy  lovers  must, 
according  to  the  connection,  mean  the  kings. 
For  1,  it  is  inconceivable  that  thy  pastors  in 
ver.  22,  are  not  the  same  as  thy  lovers,  ibid. 
The  former,  however,  are  unquestionably  the 
kings  (xxiii.  1-8).  2.  The  very  punishment  in¬ 

flicted  on  the  kings,  affected  the  people  them¬ 
selves  immediately.  Hence  the  humiliating  la¬ 
ment  to  which  they  are  summoned  in  vers.  20-23. 
8.  The  punishment  of  the  pastors  and  lovers  is 
the  same  which  was  announced  to  Jehoiakim  in 


vers.  18,  19.  To  the  objection  that  a  similar  use 
of  the  word  “lovers,*’  cannot  be  produced,  it  mny 
be  replied  that  it  is  an  unjustifiable  demand,  to 
require  a  proof  of  every  special  application  of  a 
meaning  admitted  in  itself.  means  the 

lover ;  this  is  sufficient.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
this  in  and  of  itself,  might  be  said  of  kings,  in 
reference  to  their  people.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  this  mode  of  expression  can  be  shown  to 
be  appropriate  in  particular  cases.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  here.  For  here  the  prophet  (comp, 
ver.  2)  announces  the  judgment  to  the  people, 
because  they  sympathize  with  the  sin  of  the  king, 
both  suffering  and  promoting  it.  When  there  is 
such  concert  in  wickedness  between  prince  and 
people,  the  prince  may  be  named  the  paramour, 
unchaste  lover  (and  this  is  the  specific  meaning 
of  37TXD.  Comp.  Ezek.  xvi.  33,  3G,  87 ;  xxiii.  6, 
9,  22;  Hos.  ii.  7,  9,  12,  14,  15),  of  his  people. 
Comp,  besides  Lam.  i.  19.— Prosperity.  The 

plural  n’llSg  is  found  here  only.  Since  the 
singulsr=~/‘eftcthzt,  rerwn  statue  securus  atgue  stcun- 
duM  (comp.  Ps.  exxii.  7 ;  Prov.  i.  82;  xvii.  1,  etc.), 
the  plural  is =res  secundse ,  prosperous,  quiet,  se¬ 
cure  relations.  So  long  as  these  lasted,  Israel 
would  know  nothing  of  obedience  to  the  voice  of 
his  God.  Comp.  ii.  26-28.— This  was  thy  man¬ 
ner,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  2,  23,  83,  86 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  3. 

Vers.  22,  23.  The  wind  ...  of  a  parturi¬ 
ent.  The  pastors  are  the  leaders  of  the  people, 

especially  the  princes.  In  this  sense  is  O'/l 
also  found  in  x.  21 ;  xxiii.  1-8 ;  1.  6.  As  the 
pastor  is  behind  his  flock  to  drive  it,  so  the  storm 
is  behind  the  pastors  to  sweep  them  away.  Comp, 
iv.  11,  12;  xiii.  24;  Hos.  iv.  19.— Thy  wick¬ 
edness.  Comp.  ii.  19,  iii.  2;  iv.  18;  xi.  15.— 
According  to  the  sense,  ver.  23  is  a  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  thou  shalt  be  put  to  shame, 
ver.  22.  For  the  shame  of  the  people  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  more  distinctly,  the  more  proudly  and 
securely  they  now  live  as  on  Lebanon.  This  is 
evidently  intended  in  a  double  sense  ;  (a)  as  an 
emblem  of  proud,  unapproachable  exaltation 
(comp,  remarks  on  ver.  6) ;  (6)  as  an  allusion  to 
the  cedar-houses,  into  which  they  had  brought 
the  “glory  of  Lebanon”  (Isa.  lx.  .13),  so  that 
Jerusalem,  in  a  oertain  respect,  is  like  Lebanon. 
For  as  on  this  mountain  the  birds  make  theif 
nests  in  the  cedars,  so  the  prinoes  of  Judah  built 
their  nests  of  the  cedars  «of  Lebanon. 
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e.  Prophecy  relating  to  the  person  of  Jehoiaohin. 
a.  Before  the  Deportation. 

XXII.  24-27. 

24  As  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  though  Coniah,1 
The  son  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah, 

Were  the  signet  ring  upon  my  right  hand, 

Yet  would  I  pluck  thee  thence.* 

25  And  I  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  thy  life, 
And  into  the  hand  of  those  before  whom  thou  fearest, 

Even  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
And  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans. 

26  And  I  cast  thee  forth,  and  thy  mother  that  bare  thee, 

Into  another  country,*  where  ye  were  not  bom ; 

And  there  ye  shall  die. 

27  But  to  the  land  whither  their  sool  desires  to  return,4 
Thither  shall  they  not  return. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  24. — The  abbreviation  W  is  found  in  Jeremiah  here  and  in  xxxvil.  1  only.  Hnroffniruso  is  of  opinion  that 
by  striking  out  the  '  the  word  takes  a  future  meaning.  But  this  is  contained  not  merely  in  the  1  but  in  the  vowel  also : 
Perf.  J3,  Imperf.  pjp  (Job  xxxL  15)  from  which,  in  a  double  dosed  syllable  and  with  the  accent  moved  on,  is  formed 

The  meaning  of  the  perfect  (Jehovah  stands  Cut)  also  would  be  no  less  comforting  than  that  of  the  future :  Jehovah  wiil 
stand  fast. 

*  Ver.  24.— On  the  form  ppHX,  comp.  Olsil,  $  68  <L  coll.  97,  a ;  Ew.  {  250,  b.  [Gesbit.  Or.,  { 105,  b.— 8.  R.  A.] 

•  Ver.  26.— If  the  twice  repeated  (▼««.  27  and  28)  has  not  occasioned  the  article  before  V1N,  the  case  is 


analogous  to  the  rp"0.2  !£Un,  which  see.  Comp,  also  xvl.  1 
t  • :  v  I  w  - 

*  Ver.  27.-*1  D'KfeOD.  Comp.  xliv.  14;  Deut.  xxlv.  15. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Jehovah  swears  by  His  life,  that  though  Jehoia¬ 
ohin,  the  king  of  Judah,  were  the  signet-ring  on 
His  right  hand,  yet  He  would  tear  it  off  (ver.  24), 
give  hitn  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (ver. 
25),  and  hurl  him  forth,  together  with  his  mother, 
into  a  foreign  land.  There  they  shall  die  (ver. 
2b)  and  never  return  to  the  home  for  which  they 
have  so  longing  a  desire  (ver.  271.  It  is  evident 
that  this  utteranoe  is  addressed  to  Jehoiaohin 
during  his  reign.  He  is  addressed  as  king ; 
Nebuchadnezzar  stands  menacingly  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  ;  the  captivity  is  still  future. 

Ver.  24.  As  I  live  . .  .  thence.  King  Je- 
hoiachin,  Jehoiakim’s  son  and  successor,  who 
however  reigned  only  three  months  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
8;  three  months  and  ten  days,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9), 
appears  under  the  name  of  Jeconiah  also  in 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxvii.  20 ;  xxviii.  4  ;  xxix.  2  ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  16,  17 :  comp.  Esth.  iii.  6.  I  believe  that  the 
abbreviation  here  denotes  a  disparaging  treatment 
of  the  royal  name.  Somewhat  of  the  feeling 
expressed  in  ver.  28  may  be  traced  in  it:  “Is 
not  this  man  Coniah  a  despised  broken  vessel  ?  ” 
« — Since  moreover  Jeremiah  never  calls  this  king 
Jehoiaohin  (piPtiV,  he  is  so  called  only  in  Iii.  81), 


it  is  possible  that  Jeconiah  was  his  proper,  origi¬ 
nal  name,  and  Jehoiaohin  only  supplementary,  as¬ 
sumed  during  his  brief  reign.  Although  Jere¬ 
miah  acknowledges  hipi  as  king,  he  guards 
against  using  a  name  expressing  a  false  arbi¬ 
trary  hope,  as  he  also  retains  the  original  per¬ 
sonal  name  Sballum,  instead  of  the  inappropri¬ 
ately  chosen  royal  name  of  Jehoahaz  (xxii.  11). 
—Though  Coniah  .  .  .  were,  etc.  If  it  were 
not  for  n;JT  (imperfect)  I  should  be  disposed  to 
render  in  the  sense  of  although  he  it.  But  DK 
with  the  imperfect  cannot  possibly  he  taken 
otherwise  than  in  the  sense  of  a  conditional  sen¬ 
tence.  I  do  not  think  that  we  can  regard  the 
signet-ring  here  as  a  symbol  of  power,  i.  e,  as  a 
sign  of  investiture  with  royal  authority.  (Comp. 
Gen.  xli.  42;  Esth.  iii.  10;  viii.  2).  For  in  this 
sense  Jeconiah  was  really  a  signet-ring.  But 
the  signet  is  here  only  a  jewel,  a  costly  valuable 
ornament  (Song  of  Sol.  viii.  6).  The  Lord  would 
therefore  say:  As  I  would  pluck  away  the  dearest 
jewel  from  which  I  had  never  parted  hitherto, 
were  it  become  bad,  useless,  therefore  uuworthy 
of  me,  so  must  I  reject  Jeconiah,  as  one  who  is 
despicable,  useless,  unworthy,  even  though  he 
were  the  siguet-ring  on  my  right  hand,  whioh  he 
is  not.  DK  is  here  as  in  Ps.  oxxxix.  8,  d ;  Am. 
ix.  2-4 ;  Isa.  x.  22 ;  Ob.  4. 
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Vers.  25-27.  And  I  give  thee  nnto  the 
hand  .  .  .  they  not  return.  Comp.  xix.  7  ; 
xxi.  7 ;  xxxiv.  20,  21. — And  thy  mother.  She 


was  Nehushta,  the  daughter  of  Elnathan,  2  Ki. 
xxiv.  8.  Comp.  xiji.  18. 


p.  Alter  the  Deportation. 

XXII.  28-80. 


28  Is  then  this  man  Coni&h  a  despised  broken  vessel  ? 

Or  a  vessel  wherein  is  no  pleasure? 

Why  are  they  then  hurled  forth,  he  and  his  seed? 

And  cast  into  the  land  which  they  know  not? 

O  land,  land,  land,  hear  Jehovah1*  word! 

30  Thus  saith  Jehovah:  Write  ye  this  man  childless, 

As  one  who  has  no  prosperity  in  the  days  of  his  life; 

For  not  one  of  his  seed  shall  succeed 

To  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David  and  rule  again  over  Judah. 


29 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  words  were  spoken  after  Jeconiah  had 
been  carried  away  captive.  Compare  “  I  cast 
thee  forth,”  ver.  26,  with  ‘‘hurled  forth”  and 
“cast”  in  ver.  28.  Hence  Jeconiah  himself  is 
not  addressed,  but  the  prophet  speaks  of  him  to 
others.  He  first  sets  forth  how  in  the  fate  of 
Jeconiah  the  divine  judgment  of  his  unworthi¬ 
ness  is  manifested.  The  antithesis  is  hero  plainly 
felt  to  the  “  signet-ring  on  my  right  hand,”  ver. 
24,  and  that  in  this  comparison  there  was  a  cut¬ 
ting  irony  (ver.  28).  Thereupon  the  prophet 
addresses  the  land  directly,  solemnly  repeating 
thrice  (ver.  29),  to  announce  concerning  it 
the  fatal  declaration  of  Jehovah,  that  no  descen¬ 
dant  of  Jehoiachin  will  any  more  sit  on  the 
throne  of  David. 

Vers.  28-30.  Is  then  .  .  .  over  Judah. 
To  the  question  of  ver.  28  an  affirmative  an¬ 
swer  is  expected.  Comp.  rems.  on  vii.  9;  xii.  9, 
ooll.  ii.  14.  On  the  abbreviated  name  Coniah,  the 
object  of  which  comes  out  here  with  especial  dis¬ 
tinctness,  comp.  rems.  on  ver.  24. — Childless. 
Jeconiah  was  eighteen  years  old  when  he  be¬ 
came  king  (2  Kings  xxiv.  8),  and  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  he  had  wives.  That  he  had  some  off¬ 
spring  is  therefore  not  impossible,  and  is  not 
even  excluded  by  ver.  80.  But  even  if  he  had 
no  children,  there  was  other  “royal  seed” 

Dan.  i.  3). — Into  the  land.  Comp.  ver.  26;  xvi. 

3.  The  article  is  explained  by  the  circumstance 
that  this  unknown  land  at  the  same  time  hovered 
before  the  prophet  as  one  often  mentioned  and 
definitely  designated. — The  repetition  of  land  is 
to  call  attention  to  the  faot  that  the  prophet  has 


somewhat  unusually  important  to  say  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  country.  This  is  the  announcement 
that  none  of  the  offspring  of  Jeconiah  should 
possess  the  throne  of  David,  by  which  it  is  at  the 
same  time  indicated  that  an  important  change 
would  take  place  in  the  throne  itself,  t.  e.  that  it 
would  cease  and  give  place  to  the  throne  of  a 
universal  empire. — Write.  The  prophet  has  evi¬ 
dently  in  view  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
keeping  of  the  family  record  (comp.  Saalsciiuitz, 
Mob.  Recht.  S.  61 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  9 ;  coll.  Jer.  xvii. 
13;  Ps.  lxix.  29;  Isai.  iv.  8).  When  it  is  said 
that  they  are  to  write  him  as  childless,  it  is  said 
only  that  he  is  to  pass  for  such,  not  that  he  was 
really  so.  In  1  Chron.  iii.  17,  18,  his  sons  are 
at  least  mentioned.  Whether  they  were  natural 
offspring  (observe  the  phrase  TDK  rVJD],  the 
imprisoned  Jeconiah  [A.  V. :  Jeconiah,  Assir, 
etc, — S.  R.  A.])  or  only  legal  (by  a  Levirate 
marriage),  is  doubtful,  comp.  Eduard,  Kritik 
der  to,  Gesch.  S.  201,  sqq. — As  one,  etc.  This 
sentence  is  subordinate  to  the  preceding,  as  ex¬ 
planation  and  more  exact  definition:  Jeconiah  is 
called  childless,  because  his  whole  life  through 
he  will  be  an  unprosperous  man.  This  will  be 
manifest,  in  that  he  will  have  seed,  but  no  suc¬ 
cessor.  None  of  his  descendants  will  succeed 
to  his  throne.  Zedekiah  was  Jeconiah’s  uncle 
and  the  last  king  of  Judah  of  the  family  of  David. 
The  text  accordingly  rather  favors  than  opposes 
the  hypothesis  that  Jeconiah  had  natural  off- 

spring.— Shall  •noosed  to  sit  ptf'  nSf')— 
he  will  not  have  success  or  prosperity,  as  sitting, 
etc.  We  should  say:  he  will  not  have  the  good 
fortune  to  sit*  etc. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


/.  Conclusion  and  Consolation,  in  a  glance  at  the  just  and  the  justifier. 

XXIII.  1-8. 

1  Wo,  pastors,1  who  destroy  and  scatter  the  sheep  of  my  pasture,1  saith  Jehovah! 

2  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  pastors,1  that  pas¬ 

ture  my  people : 

Ye  have  scattered  my  flock,  and  dispersed  and  not  visited  them. 

Behold  I  visit4  upon  you  the  evil  of  your  doings,  saith  Jehovah. 

3  And  I  will  gather  the  remnant  of  my  flock 

Out  of  all  the  countries  whither  I  have  dispersed  them, 

And  bring  them  back  to  their  field  ;5  and  they  shall  be  fruitful  and  increase, 

4  And  I  awaken  over  them  pastors  who  shall  pasture  them. 

And  they  shall  fear  no  more  nor  be  dismayed  f 
Neither  shall  they  be  missing/  saith  Jehovah. 

5  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  I  awake  unto  David  a  righteous  scion, 

Who  shall  reign  as  king  and  shall  prosper,8 

And  exercise  judgment  and  righteousness  in  the  land. 

6  In  his  days  will  Judah  be  saved, 

And  Israel  dwell  securely ; 

And  this  will  be  the  name  by  which  they  will  call1  him  [Israel], 

Jehovah  our  righteousness. 

7  Therefore,  behold,  the  days  are  coming  that  they  shall  no  more  say, 

As  Jehovah  liveth,  who  brought  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 

8  But,  as  Jehovah  liveth,  who  brought  and  led  the  seed  of  the  house  of  Israel  out 

of  the  north  country, 

And  out  of  all  lands,  whither  I  had  dispersed  them ; 

And  they  shall  dwell  in  their  own  land. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1. — There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  absence  of  the  article  with  0^%  for  this  is  generally  the  case  with  'fH. 

It  occnrs  with  the  article  in  seven  places  only :  Isa.  v.  20 ;  x.  1 ;  xxix.  15 ;  xxxi.  1 ;  Am.  v.  18 ;  ▼!.  1 ;  Hab.  ii.  0.  Of  these 
places,  the  first  six  have  the  plural,  one  the  singular,  but  in  a  collective  signification. 

*  Ver.  I*— JVjJlD  ™*y  designate  both  the  act  (Ho*.  xiii.  6)  the  place  (Isa.  ?tlix.  9),  and  the  object  (Jer.  x.  21 ;  xxv.  36) 

of  the  pasturing.  lienee  ,JVJp,"lD"|K3C  (comp.  Esek.  xxxiv.  31 ;  Ps.  lxxiv.  1 ;  lxxix.  13 ;  c.  3)  may  mean  both :  the  flock 
which  I  pasture  (as  chief  shepherd),  and :  the  flock  which  feeds  on  my  pasturage.  The  aenso  is  essentially  tho  same. 

*  Ver.  2.— Here  has  the  article,  because  the  shepherds  already  mentioned  (ver.  1)  are  meant 

ft  Ver.  is  here  used  for  the  sake  of  a  paronomasia  in  bonam  (comp.  Ps.  viii.  5 ;  Exod.  ill.  16)  and  in  malam  par- 

tern  (comp.  v.  9 ;  xxv.  12;  xxvil.  8;  Hoe.  i.  4)  comp.  Zech.  x.  3. 

*  Ver.  3. — jmj.  Sing.  Comp.  Oun.,  §  166,/.  Since  it  is  sheep  which  are  spoken  of,  IT}  here  as  in  2  Sam.  vii.  8 ;  Isa. 

lxv.10;  Jer.  xxxiii.  12;  Ezek.  xxv.  5  -=»  pasctntm,  place  of  pasturage,  field.  The  fern,  suffix  is  remarkable.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxx.  39 ;  Naeorlsb.  Or.,  g  00,  4. 

*  Ver.  4. — Comp.  xvii.  18. 

*  Ver.  4. — npfl\  This  word  is  frequently  used  of  missing,  scattered  or  robbed  sheep,  1  Sam.  xxv.  7,  15,  21 ;  comp.  1 
Sam.  xx.  18.  ,  I  # 

ft  Ver.  5. — is  best  taken  here  in  a  double  sense :  rent  bene,  i.  e.,  prudenter  tt  ftUciUr  geret.  Comp.  rems.  on  x. 
21;  Isa.  lii.  13. 

*  Ver.  6. — The  reading  ggOjT  which  is  found  in  some  Codd.  is  occasioned  by  the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  designation  of 

the  subject,  perhaps  also  by  the  rarer  form  of  suffix.  With  respect  to  the  former  point  the  well-known  idiom  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to,  according  to  which  the  subject  is  usually  wanting  with  fcOp  in  the  meaning  “they  call.”  Comp.  Naeoxlbb.  Or., 

}  101,  2,  b.  With  respect  to  the  latter  comp.  Hos.  viii.  3 ;  Ps.  xxxv.  8 ;  Eccles.  iv.  12 ;  Olsh.,  g  231,  c. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  passage  is  in  general  suitably  connected 
with  the  entirety  of  the  previous  context,  since 


in  relation  to  the  previous  specifications  (xxii. 
10-30),  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  comprehensive 
conclusion.  But  originally  it  formed  a  connected 
whole  only  with  xxii.  1-9;  13-23,  since  xxii.  10- 
12  must  have  been  inserted  afterwards.  Going 
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down  into  the  house  of  the  king,  who  can  have 
been  no  other  than  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  first,  in 
xxii.  1-9,  addressed  an  alternative  to  him,  the 
purport  of  which  was  such  that  servants  and 
people  were  also  obliged  pro  rata  to  apply  it  to 
themselves.  For  in  vers.  13-19  he  turned  to  the 
king  alone  with  an  incisive  speech  of  rebuke  and 
menace,  to  which  was  appended  a  singular  one 
addressed  to  .‘lie  people  (vers.  20-23).  Finally, 
in  a  grand  survey,  he  contrasts  with  the  deep 
decline,  effectuated  by  the  wicked  pastors  (xxiii. 
1,  2),  the  other  extreme,  the  salvation  to  be  im¬ 
parted  to  the  re-assembled  people,  in  the  distant 
future,  by  the  Messiah.  The  remnant  restored 
to  their  home  shall  again  become  a  numerous 
people  (ver.  3).  This  people  shall  bo  fed  in 
blessing  by  shepherds  appointed  by  the  Lord 
(ver.  4).  In  particular  a  “  righteous  scion,” 
sprung  from  the  stock  of  David,  shall  rule  as 
king  with  wisdom  and  righteousness,  to  the 
prosperity  of  Judah  and  Israel, — a  king,  whose 
deepest  significance  for  his  people  is  expressed 
in  the  wonderful  name  given  to  the  people — 
Jehovah  oar  Righteousness  (vers.  5-G). 
Oaths  will  then  no  longer  be  taken  by  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  who  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
but  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  who  brought  back 
Israel  from  the  north  oountry  to  his  native  land 
(vers.  7,  8).  The  same  antithesis,  between  deep¬ 
est  impending  ruin  and  highest  glory  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  distant  future,  was  found  also  in  ch.  iii. 

Vers.  1, 2.  Wo,  Pastors  . . .  saith  Jehovah. 
As  the  sections  xxii.  1-9;  13-23;  xxiii.  1-8  con¬ 
tain  the  discourse  delivered  in  the  house  of  the 
king,  this  section  is  immediately  attached  to  xxii. 
13-23.  Both  sections  begin  with  After  the 
alternative  in  xxii.  3-9  also  the  prophet  pro¬ 
nounces  a  double  woe:  first  on  the  shepherds,  i.  e. 
on  the  person  of  the  king  then  reigning,  then  on 
all  which  may  be  called  bad  shepherding.  That 
the  kings  are  to  be  understood  by  the  shepherds  fol¬ 
lows:  1.  from  the  previously  stated  connection 
of  the  discourse  of  which  this  passage  forms  a 
part;  2.  from  the  description  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bad  shepherds  (who  destroy  and  scatter  the 
flock,  etc.,  vers.  1,  2)  which  appears  to  produce 
so  much  effect,  both  extensively  and  intensively, 
that  we  can  recognize  it  only  as  the  action  of 
those  who  occupy  the  highest,  most  influential 
positions;  3.  from  the  antithesis  of  the  good 
shepherd,  ver.  4,  and  of  the  righteous  scion  -of 
David,  ver.  5,  in  particular.  For  that  beneficial 
influence  (ver.  4)  can  only  be  that  of  the  chief, 
and  in  ver.  6  the  “righteous  scion”  is  directly 
designated  as  king.  They  first  corrupt  the  peo¬ 
ple  morally,  and  thus  effect  the  external  destruc¬ 
tion  which  culminates  in  their  dispersion,  comp.  2 
Kings  xvii.  21-23;  xxi.  10-12;  xxiii.  26,  27; 
Jer.  xv.  4. 

Vers.  3,  4.  And  I  will  gather . saith 

Jehovah.  Comp.  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  8-10;  Mic.  ii. 
12;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  12.— The  remnant,  etc .  On 
this  Hsxostbnbrbo  remarks:  “The  gathering 
being  promised  only  to  the  remnant  (comp.  Is.  x. 
20;  Rom.  ix.  27)  indicates  that  justice  accom¬ 
panies  mercy.” — And  they  shall  be  fruitful, 
etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  iii.  16.  In  the  following  verse 
it  should  first  of  all  be  observed  that  the  prophet 
has  in  view  two  older  prophecies:  First  the 
foundation-prophecy  of  the  future  glory  of  the 


Davidic  house  in  2  Sam.  vii.  12,  where  we  read 
the  words,  “  I  will  set  thy  seed  after  thee.” 
The  prophet's  choice  of  this  particular  utter¬ 
ance  here  and  in  ver.  5,  could  not  have  been 
without  the  object  of  a  double  allusion  to  the 
passage  above  quoted,  and  to  the  name  of  Jehoi¬ 
akim.  Since  this  name  (as  well  as  the  name 
jO'V)  is  chosen  undoubtedly  with  reference  to 
the  passage  mentioned,  it  was  natural  that  the 
prophet,  thinking  in  joyful  hope  of  that  pro¬ 
phecy,  should  at  the  same  time  remember  the 
contradiction,  which  prevailed  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  promised  Jehoiakim.  The  second 
passage,  to  which  Jeremiah  more  plainly  alludes, 
is  his  own  utterance  in  iii.  15.  He  must  have 
been  reminded  of  this  the  more  readily  that  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  same  future  period. 

Ver.  5.  Behold  the  days  ...  in  the  land. 
The  connection  of  this  verse  with  the  previous  one 
is  formed  by  behold  the  days.  This  expres¬ 
sion  does  not  refer  to  the  difference  in  time.  It 
does  not  declare  t  hat  what  is  spoken  of  in  ver.  5  will 
take  place  after  the  events  of  ver.  4,  but  is  anti¬ 
thetic  only  to  the  present. — Pastors,  etc.,  in  ver. 
4  is  a  figurative  expression,  which  is  explained 
in  ver.  5  in  proper  language.  On  the  question 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  singulars  HSlf,  scion, 

t>n,  king,  etc.,  to  the  plural  pastors, 

there  are  three  views.  According  to  one 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  generic  plural,  which  does 
not  exclude  the  possibility  of  one  shepherd  being 
intended.  Thus  Hkngstenbero.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  rightly  objected  that  elsewhere  Jere¬ 
miah  presents  the  prospect  of  a  multiplicity  of 
rulers  of  the  seed  of  David  for  the  time  of  the 
great  restoration:  xxxiii.  17,  18 — 

“  There  shall  not  be  wanting  to  David  a  man, 

Sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Judah  .  . 

And  to  the  priests  and  levites  shall  not  be 
wanting  a  man, 

Offering  burnt-offerings,”  etc. 

Ibid.  ver.  22.  “  As  the  host  of  heaven  cannot 
be  numbered 

Nor  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured; 

So  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David  my  servant, 

And  the  Levites  that  minister  to  me.” 

Ibid.  ver.  26.  “  If  I  have  not  appointed  the 
laws  of  heaven  and  earth ; 

Then  also  may  I  reject  the  seed  of  Jacob 

And  David  my  servant, 

That  I  should  not  take  of  his  seed  to  be 
rulert  (O^tTO) 

To  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.” 

According  to  the  second  view  the  passages  just 
quoted  are  regarded  as  forming  the  measure  of 
this,  and  accordingly  the  singular  ITDY,  scion, 
is  taken  in  a  collective  sense.  Graf,  who 
adopts  this  view,  appeals  (a)  to  the  idiom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  it  always  has  a  collective  mean¬ 
ing  (Gen.  xix.  25;  Ps.  lxv.  11;  Ezek.  xvi.  7; 
Isai.  lxi.  11);  (b)  to  the  idiom  according  to 
which  11T,  David,  and  TVl  as  much  de¬ 
signate  the  descendants  of  David,  as  DpJPi 

Jacob,  and  3pjT_  the  descendants  of  Ja¬ 
cob:  Jer.  xxx.  9;  Hos.  iii.  6;  Ezek.  xxiv.  23, 
24;  xxxvii.  24,  25;  xlv.  8;  xlvi.  16,  eoll.  Jer. 
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xxx.  10;  xlvi.  27,  28;  Is&i.  xliv.  1;  xlv.  4;  xlviii. 
20,  etc . — To  this  view  it  may  be  objected  that  thia 
entirely  ignores  the  fact  that  the  Jews  expected 
one  great  deliverer  and  restorer  of  their  State, 
the  Messiah.  Comp,  the  article  M  Messias,"  by 
Obhlkr  in  Herzog,  R.-Enc .  We  can  only  treat 
here  of  two  points :  1.  How  is  this  passage  related 
to  the  expectation  of  a  single  great  son  of  David  ? 
2.  If  it  is  based  on  this  idea,  how  is  it  to  be  recon¬ 
ciled  with  the  other  that  a  number  of  princes  of 
David’s  line  will  rule  over  Israel?  As  to  the 
first  question,  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  passage 
declares  the  unity  of  the  Messiah,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  pastors  preceding  (ver.  4)  intimates  a 
multiplicity.  I  therefore  propose  a  third  view, 
taking  in  a  plural  sense,  but  HOY,  etc., 

notwithstanding  in  the  sense  of  unity.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  as  follows:  1.  If  Jeremiah 
wished  to  set  forth  a  multiplicity,  why  did  he 
not  continue  in  the  plural?  Why  does  he  not 
say  “Who  shall  reign  as  kings?"  Hp£  has,  in 
the  comparatively  few  passages  where  it  occurs, 
a  collective  sense.  But  not  necessarily.  It  is 
germen ,  proloe  in  general,  and  may  accordingly 
designate  as  well  a  single  individual  as  a  num¬ 
ber.  If  the  prophet  wished  it  to  be  taken  in  the 
latter  sense,  and  therefore  as  absolutely  identi¬ 
cal  with  he  must  have  indicated  this  by 

the  plural.  2.  Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  who.  as  is 
acknowledged,  refer  to  this  passage,  evidently 
understood  it  in  the  sense  of  unity.  Ezekiel  says 
expressly  in  xxxiv.  23,  “  And  I  will  set  up  one 
shepherd  over  them."  And  Zechariah  in  iii.  8, 
and  vi.  12,  used  TIDI  as  a  proper  name,  saying 
(iii.  8):  11  For  I  bring  my  servant  Zemach” 
[The  Branch] — and  (vi.  12):  “  Behold  a  man, 
Zemnch  his  name,  under  whom  it  shall  sprout.” 
As  to  the  second  question,  previously  raised, 
the  subjective  conception  of  the  prophet  is  to  bo 
distinguished  from  the  objective  reality  of  the 
fulfilment.  To  the  prophets  the  pictures  of  the 
future,  which  came  within  the  circle  of  their 
vision,  contained  by  no  means  always  sharply  cir¬ 
cumscribed  and  distinctly  impressed  forms  (corap. 
1  Pet.  i.  11).  These  forms  were  as  little  born  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  future,  severed  from  the  present. 
Rather  were  they  eternal  ideas,  which  had  de¬ 
rived  their  body  from  the  present.  Of  this  kind 
are  most  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.  In  reality 
Christ  is  a  different  king,  priest  and  prophet,  from 
what  the  authors  of  Pa.  ii. ;  cx. ;  Deut.  xviii.  con¬ 
ceived,  and  yet  His  advent  is  the  true  fulfilment 
of  those  prophecies.  Thus  Jeremiah  also  sees 
together  with  the  one  grand  form  of  the  arch¬ 
shepherd,  many  others,  whom  he  recognizes  as 
His  seed.  If  the  prophet  conceived  among  his 
offspring  of  a  successor,  in  the  sense  in  which 
successors  of  a  no  longer  reigning  prince  are 
spoken  of,  this  must  have  been  a  point  which  re¬ 
mained  obscure  to  the  subjective  perception  of 
the  prophet, — in  a  similar  manner,  as  it  may 
have  been  dark  to  the  prophet,  how  he  could  live 
so  long,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  He  gave  His 
soul  an  offering  for  sin  (Isai.  liii.  10).  Objec¬ 
tively  considered,  even  Jerome  and  Theodor et 
understood  the  apostles  by  the  many  — 
an  interpretation  which  is  certainly  exposed  to 
the  objection  of  too  great  limitation.  It  would  be 


more  appropriate,  to  consider,  with  others,  that 
we,  so  far  as  we  are  kv  Xpurrfr  are  not  only  Abra¬ 
ham’s  seed  (Gal.  iii.  29)  but  also  David’s.  We 
are  indeed  a  royal  priesthood  (1  Pet.  ii.  9);  and 
He  has  made  us  not  only  priests  but  kings 
enoiTjcaq  av*wg  fiaoikeiav  ml  iepetg,  mi  fiaoiAeb- 
ovotv  ini  rijg  yf/g,  Rev.  v.  10,  coll.  i.  6).  [Hen¬ 
derson:  “By  the  better  shepherds  whom  Je¬ 
hovah  promises  to  place  over  His  restored  people, 
I  understand  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the 
Maccabees,  etc.,  under  whose  superintendence 
and  rule  they  were  re-instated  in  their  posses¬ 
sions,  and  enjoyed  protection  'against  both  in¬ 
ternal  and  foreign  enemies." — 8.  R.  A.]  If  now 
the  inquiry  is  made,  how  the  prophet  came  to 
choose  the  expression  np¥,  it  was  long  ago 
pointed  out  by  the  Comm,  that  he  had  in  mind 
Isai.  xi.  2;  liii.  2.  As  there  the  sprouting  forth 
of  a  scion,  from  the  apparently  withered  root  of 
the  house  of  David,  is  announced,  so  hero  the 
growth  of  a  scion  in  the  midst  of  a  people, 
gathered  again  after  a  long  dispersion,  and  thus 
about  to  enter  upon  a  new  national  existence. 
This  conception  appears  also  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  which  translates 
VlDlf  here  as  in  Zech.  iii.  8;  vi.  12,  avaraty.  Comp, 
especially  ml  vnoK&Tcr&ev  avrov  avarefcl,  in  the 
passage  last  mentioned. — Justice  or  righteous¬ 
ness  is  the  chief  quality  of  a  good  king  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Old  Testament  doctrine.  Comp.  Ps.  xlv. 
6,  7,  8;  lxxii.  1-4,  12-14;  lxxxii.  2-4;  ci.  1-8. — 
Hence  righteous  scion,  of  which  the  confirma¬ 
tion  in  fact  is  declared  in  shall  exercise 
judgment.  Comp.  Ps.  cxlvi.  7 ;  oiii.  6,  and  the 
remarks  on  vii.  5,  6;  ix.  23. 

Ver.  6.  In  his  days  ....  our  righteous¬ 
ness.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  28, 29. — Repetition  of 
our  passage,  xxxiii.  16  — Judah  is  fem.  ns  in 
iii.  7;  xiv.  2;  xxxiii.  16;  Lam.  i.  8;  Nab.  ii.  1; 
Mai.  ii.  11.  It  is  then  equivalent  to  daughter 
of  J udah,  Lam.  ii.  2, 6.  Comp.  Naegelsd.,  Or.  lx. 
4. — They  will  call  him.  According  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  prevalent  even  from  antiquity,  this  re¬ 
fers  to  righteous  scion.  But  as  Jeremiah  is 
his  own  best  interpreter,  the  name  must  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  Israel.  For  in  the  parallel  passage, 
xxxiii.  16,  where  instead  of  “and  Israel  dwell 
securely,"  we  read  “Jerusalem  shall  dwell  se¬ 
curely,"  the  word  he,  in  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse  (“and  this  is  the  name  by  which  he  shall 
be  called")  can  refer  to  no  other  than  Jerusalem. 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness  is  not  then  tho 
namo  of  the  scion  of  David,  but  of  the  nation. 
It  is  a  symbolical  surname,  which  is  distinguished 
from  other  names,  in  that  it  serves  not  for  real 
use,  but  only  for  objective  characterization,  an 
ideal  inscription,  as  it  were.  Hence  this  name 
is  also  ascribed  to  an  object,  which  already  has  s 
name.  For  the  nation  is  already  called  Israel, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  to  be  called  “  Jehovah,  e/e." 
The  prophet  does  not  mean  that  the  old  name  is 
to  be  changed  into  a  new  one;  for  the  name  does 
not  recur  (except  in  the  repetition  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  xxxiii.  16)  and  the  nation  appears  as  before 
under  its  old  name,  which  is  also  a  sacred,  God- 
given  name.  (Gen.  xxxii.  28.)  Jerusalem  else* 
where  receives  other  names  which  are  likewise 
not  intended  for  daily  use:  in  Ezek.  xlviii.  35,  the 
name  rttDBf  rn»T  (The  Lord  is  there)  is  attri- 
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touted  to  the  city.  In  Isai.  lx.  14  we  read  44  they 
shall  call  thee  The  city  of  Jehovah,  the  Zion  of 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel.”  In  a  similar  manner 
Nathan  gives  his  pupil  Solomon  the  name  Jedi- 
diah,  which  he  never  bore  in  reality.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  name  Emmanuel  (Isai.  vii.  14;  viii. 
8-10)  the  case  appears  to  be  the  same. — Similar 
in  form  are  the  names  Jehovah-nissi  (Exod.  xvii. 
16),  Jehovah-shalom  (Jud.  vi.  24),  Jehovah- 
jireh  (Oen.  xxii.  14).  The  LXX.  makes  a  proper 
name  of  it,  ’Igkt«J6c.  I  suppose  with  Hermann 
( Oolt.  Weihn.  Progr .  1762,  comp.  J.  D.  Michablis, 
Observ.  S.  189)  that  it  referred  the  passage  to 
the  post-exilio  restoration,  and  understood  by 
'Itxmil/c  its  representative,  the  high-priest  Joshua, 
the  son  of  Jozedek,  which  it  always  pronounces 
'luoedeK  (Hagg.  i.  1,  12;  Ezr.  iii.  2,  8;  v.  2;  Neh. 
xii.  26).  In  favor  also  of  this  view  is  the 
Jewish  interpretation  of  the  passage  con¬ 
cerning  Zerubbabei,  combated  by  Theodorbt 
and  Eusebius  (Dem.  Ev.,  vii.  9),  which  seems 
to  be  supported  by  the  LXX.  The  strange 
expression  kv  roZf  npotfratc  (  Theodobet  : 
a vrd?  kv  r.  irp.,  perhaps  a  trace  of  the  final 
syllable  U,  whioh  is  wanting  in  ’I uoedkic:  Eubbb. 
*1  (joedeKi/i)  is  also  in  its  favor.  It  is  indeed  trans¬ 
ferred  from  ver.  9,  where  it  stands  as  a  title,  but 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Alexandrian  trana- 
lators  perceived  in  it  *a  reference  to  the  post- 
exilic  prophets,  under  whose  co-operation  Joshua 
and  ZerubbAbel  labored.  The  Eyriao  and  Sym- 
maohus,  moreover,  read  Up/W,  for  they  translate 
tiiKaluoov  tifuic. — If  it  is  not  the  name  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  but  of  the  people,  then  of  course  all  the 
deductions  are  futile,  whioh  have  been  drawn 
from  it  in  support  of  the  deity  of  the  Messiah. 
Only  one  thought  remains,  that  Israel  will  be  a 
nation,  that  will  have  no  other  righteousness 
than  Jehovah’s.  Some  would  take  pi?  exclu¬ 
sively  in  the  sense  of  “salvation”  (Graf). 
Without  denying  that  it  may  have  this  meaning 
(comp.  Rems,  on  vii.  6 ;  ix.  23 ;  Isa.  xlvi.  12, 
etc.),  I  do  not  think  that  here  HIPS 

or  any  similar  word  would  have  done  as  well*. 
The  prophet  certainly  chose  pi?  not  without 
reason,  i.  e.  not  without  regard  to  its  specific 
meaning.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  taking 
it  in  the  entire  fulness  of  its  verbal  significance 
as  expressing  the  thought  that  Jehovah  is  His 
people’s  righteousness  and  therefore  their  salva¬ 


tion.  The  expression  is  thus  one  of  those  which 
contain  more  than  the  prophet  himself  imagines, 
and  we  may  therefore  find  in  it  also  an  antithesis 
to  personal  righteousness,  which  Israel  thought 
to  obtain  by  the  works  of  the  law  (Rom.  ix.  31, 
32:  xi.  7),  but  did  not  succeed.  It  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  oorrectly  remarked  (  Vide  Hengstbnbero, 
Christology  ad  h.  1.)  that  Zedekiah  changed  his 
former  name  into  tnis  with  reference  to  this  pas¬ 
sage.  Compelled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  assume 
another  name  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  17,  comp.  Keil  on 
xxiii.  34)  he  ohose  this,  which  may  very  well 
signify  44  Jehovah  my  Righteousness,”  and  by 
which  he  expressed  the  presumptuous  hope,  that 
Jeremiah’s  glorious  promise  would  find  in  him 
the  beginning  of  its  fulfilment — in  which  he  ex- 
dressed  rather  an  irony  than  a  glorification  of 
himself. 

Vers.  7,  8.  Therefore  ...  In  their  own 
land.  These  two  verses  are  repeated  with  un¬ 
essential  alterations  from  xvi.  14,  16.  They 
stand  in  both  places  in  a  suitable  connection, 
and  Jeremiah  himself  may  here,  as  frequently, 
have  reproduced  his  own  words  spoken  before. 
The  omission  of  these  verses  here  by  the  LXX.f 
and  their  supplementation  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  whereas  ver.  6  closes  with  the  words : 
’Icjor Sek  kv  Toiq  npo^raig,  I  cannot,  with  IIitzio 
and  Graf,  regard  as  a  proof  that  the  two  verses 
were  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  original  of  the 
Translator.  The  admitted  capricious  arbitrari¬ 
ness  of  this  translator  deprives  his  testimony  of 
all  demonstrative  force.  The  occasion  of  the 
transposition  may  have  been  the  circumstance 
that  the  verses  have  in  xvi.  14,  15  a  mina¬ 
tory,  here  a  friendly,  meaning,  which  led  him  to 
think  that  they  must  be  introduced  in  the  same 
connection  as  in  ch.  xvi.  This  end  he  attained 
by  placing  them  at  the  close  of  the  minatory 
prophecy  against  the  prophets.  It  should  fur¬ 
ther  be  remarked  that  both  verses,  in  the  posi¬ 
tive  part  of  their  relative  clauses,  agree  in  part 
verbatim  with  ver.  3,  and  in  so  far  might  be  re¬ 
garded  as  superfluous  in  this  place.  But  the 
main  emphasis  is  to  be  laid  on  the  main  propo¬ 
sition,  44  they  shall  no  more  say,  As  Jehovah 
liveth,  etc.,  but:  As  Jehovah  liveth,”  etc.,  and  in 
this  sense  they  have  the  significance  of  a  conclud¬ 
ing  doxology.  The  reduction  of  Israel  from  the 
later  exile  will  furnish  a  more  glorious  substra* 
turn  to  the  oath  by  the  name  of  Jehovah. 


^  Against  the  False  Prophets  (xxiii.  9-40.). 
a.  The  Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind. 

XXIII.  9-16. 

9  Against  the  Prophets : — 

Broken  is  my  heart  in  my  breast,  all  my  bones  quake,1 
I  am  become  like  a  drunken  man,  and  a  man  whom  wine  has  overcome^ 
Because  of  Jehovah  and  because  of  his  holy  words. 

10  For  the  land  is  full  of  adulterers. 

(For  on  account  of  the  curse*  the  land  mourns. 
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The  pastures  of  the  desert  are  dried  up:) 

Aud  their  course  is  become  evil  and  their  might  not  right 

11  For  both  prophet  and  priest  are  profane, 

Even  in  my  house  have  1  found  their  wickedness,  saith  Jehovah. 

12  Therefore  their  way  shall  be  to  them  a9  slippery  places  in  the  dark; 

They  shall  be  driven3  tiat  they  fall  therein; 

For  I  shall  bring  calamity  upon  them  in  the  year  of  their  visitation, 

Saith  Jehovah. 

13  Also  in  the  prophets  of  Samaria  have  I  seen  perversity.4 
They  prophesied6  by  Baal  and  led  my  people  Israel  astray. 

14  But  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  I  saw  what  is  horrible ; 

Adultery  and  dealing  in  falsehood, — 

They  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  evil-doers, 

That  they  did  not  turn6  every  one  from  his  wickedness. 

They  are  all  become  to  me  like  Sodom, 

And  their  inhabitants  like  Gomorrah. 

15  Therefore  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth  thus  concerning  the  prophets : 

Behold,  I  feed  them  with  absinthe  [wormwood], 

And  give  them  poison- water  to  drink, 

For  from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  profanation  has  gone  out  over  the  whole  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9. — mrn*  Kal  hero  only.  Elsewhere  Piel  only  occurs;  Gen.  i.  2 ;  Dent,  xxxll.  11.  The  radical  meaning  seems 
to  be  Jiaccidus ,  debility  mollis  fait.  Comp,  the  Arabic  rachapha^ mollis,  tenuis  fait ,  and  DPI- 

*  Vcr.  10.— The  LXX.,  Syriac,  and  Arab,  read  instead  of  hSe*  So  also  Urrzio  and  Meier.  pSx,  however, 

.....  T  T  TT 

merely  designates  tho  effect  as  indirect,  occasioned  by  the  curse,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68 ;  xxix.  19-28. 

»  Vcr.  12.— from  ilfH.  comp.  Olsuausen,  *  265  e. 

*  Ver.  13.— instdsum,  (nsipidum  [unsavoriness].  Besides  only  in  Job  1. 22 ;  xxir.  12. 

®  Ver.  13.— UOjn.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  <7r.,  \  23,  Anns.  9;  Ezek.  xxxvii.  10. 

*  Ver.  14. — 1312  This  construction  is  found  besides  only  in  xxrii.  18;  Ezek.  xiii.  3.  In  Ezek.  xiil.  22,  where 

these  words  are  quoted,  we  rood  but  we  are  not  therefore  to  assume  an  error  here.  The  finite  verb  is  admissi¬ 

ble,  because  a  condition,  which  actually  existed,  is  to  be  designated. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  begins  by  describing  his  feelings 
at  the  reception  of  this  revelation.  His  sensa¬ 
tions  were  those  of  a  man  of  broken  heart,  or 
of  a  drunken  man  (ver.  9).  By  this  introduction 
we  obtain  a  standard,  by  which  to  measure  the 
importance  of  the  following  passage.  First  the 
moral  condition  of  the  people  is  described  as 
very  bad,  especially  from  the  prevalence  of  adul¬ 
tery.  (Punishment  of  this  the  prevalent  drought) 
(ver.  10).  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  people,  prophets  and 
priests  were  themselves  profane  men,  who  even 
desecrated  the  sanctuary  with  their  crimes?  (ver. 
11).  Therefore  in  the  corresponding  period  pun¬ 
ishment  must  come  upon  them  also  (ver.  12).  Even 
the  prophets  in  SamariA  had  led  the  people  of 
Israel  astray  by  their  scandalous  behaviour  (ver. 
13).  The  prophets  of  Jerusalem,  however,  had 
in  the  point  of  popular  seduction,  accomplished 
something  truly  horrible.  Not  only  had  they 
gone  before  with  their  example  of  wickedness, 
but  had  actually  strengthened  the  evil-doers  in 
their  wickedness  and  restrained  them  from 
conversion,  so  that  the  nation  had  become  to  the 
Lord  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (ver.  14).  There¬ 
fore,  as  the  profaners  of  the  land,  they  must  be 
given  poison  to  drink  and  be  fed  with  bitterness 
(ver.  16). 


Ver.  9.  Against  the  prophets  .  .  .  holy 
words.  To  connect,  as  indicated  by  the  ac¬ 
cents,  broken  with  against  the  prophets,  is 
not  grammatically  impossible  (comp.  ex.  gr.  xxxi. 
20),  but  not  altogether  appropriate  in  meaning. 
For  a  broken  heart  does  not  signify  anger  or  in¬ 
dignation  (which  is  the  only  state  of  mind  Jere¬ 
miah  could  be  supposed  to  be  in  towards  the  false 
prophets),  but  humiliation,  anxiety,  care.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxxiv.  19;  li.  19;  lx.  21;  Isa.  lxi.  1.  But 
it  becomes  perfectly  clear  that  we  have  here  a 
superscription  before  us,  when  we  observe  that 
evidently  the  whole  section,  xxiii.  9-40,  as  re¬ 
lating  to  the  prophets,  is  opposed  to  the  prece¬ 
ding  as  relating  to  the  kings,  that  the  title  conse¬ 
quently  states  the  main  purport,  not  ouly  of  the 
next  verses,  but  of  the  whole  following  discourse. 
Such  superscriptions  are  moreover  common  in 
the  book  of  this  prophet  :  xlvi.  2;  xlviii.  1 ;  xlix. 
1,  7,  23,  28. — By  holy  words  are  meant  the 
revelation  contained  in  what  follows.  What 
shocked  the  prophet  to  such  an  unusual  degree 
was  doubtless  a  glance  granted  him  into  the 
depths  of  human  depravity  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  the  divine  wrath.  Comp.  iv.  19;  viii.  18sqq. 

Vers.  10-12.  For  the  land  is  full .  .  .  visi¬ 
tation,  saith  Jehovah. — For  is  causal.  But 
since  the  reason  of  the  prophet’s  great  shock  is 
not  expressed  in  the  next  sentence  only,  but  in 
the  whole  of  what  follows  also,  For  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  entire  following  discourse. — Adul- 
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terers.  That  this  crime  prevailed  most  exten¬ 
sively  is  evident  from  v.  7,  8 ;  ix.  1 ;  xxix.  23. 
Where,  however,  HBDK  in  this  respect  is  not 
discovered,  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  in  other  re¬ 
spects,  and  especially  in  relation  to  God.  Comp, 
rems.  on  v.  1. — For  on  account,  etc.  This 
sentence  to  dried  np  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
parenthesis.  From  the  general  calamity  of 
drought  may  be  argued  the  presence  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  guiltiness.  Moreover,  both  the  indication 
of  the  drought,  which  looks  like  a  demonetratio 
ad  oculos  and  the  leading  back  to  the  false  pro¬ 
phets  (ver.  11),  reminds  us  very  strongly  of  xiv. 
2,  13-18. — And  their  course  is  connected  with 
“  full  of  adulterers.”  Their  thought  and  en¬ 
deavor  generally  (their  walking  and  running, 
comp.  viii.  6;  Prov.  i.  16;  Isa.  lix.  7;  Bom.  ix. 
16)  is  directed  to  evil,  therefore  itself  evil ;  they 
are  strong  only  for  that  which  is  not  right. 
Comp.  rems.  on  viii.  6. — For  both  prophet, 
etc.  This  sentence  states  the  reason  why  the 
moral  corruption  is  so  general:  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  since  the  teachers  and  leaders  of  the 
people  are  not  only  themselves  profane  and  god¬ 
less,  but  practise  their  ungodliness  even  in  the 
sanctuary,  the  most  influential  centre  of  theo- 
oratic  life.  Therefore  the  prophet  says  directly 
in  ver.  15,  From  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  19 
gone  forth  profanation  over  the  whole  land. 
Evidently  profanation  is  there  used  with  re¬ 
ference  to  profane  here.  On  the  subject  comp, 
xxxii.  34;  Ezek.  viii.  3  sqq.  The  priests  are 
moreover  mentioned  only  incidentally ;  in  the 
whole  subsequent  part  of  the  discourse  Jeremiah 
speaks  only  of  the  prophets.  Perhaps  the  jux¬ 
taposition  of  the  two  is  only  a  reminiscence  from 
xiv.  18,  where  alone  the  expression  occurs. — In 
the  dark.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxv.  6  [Thomson,  The 
Land  and  the  Booky  I.,  p.  106]. — Year  of  visi¬ 
tation.  Comp.  xi.  23.  It  is  apparent  from 
this  expression  that  the  visitation  is  still  in  the 
indefinite  future. 


Vers.  18-15.  Also  in  the  prophets  of  Sa¬ 
maria  .  .  .  over  the  whole  land.  In  these 
verses  it  is  more  particularly  shown  how  the 
corruption  extended  from  the  prophets  over  the 
whole  country.  At  the  same  time  its  merited 
punishment  is  announced  to  them. — The  1  here 
(Also)  and  at  the  beginning  of  ver.  14  (Bat)  cor¬ 
respond,  but  the  whole  sentences  are  not  parallel, 
for  it  could  not  be  said :  Both  in  the  prophets 
of  Samaria  I  see  perversity,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
phets  of  Jerusalem  what  is  horrible,  the  latter 
clause  containing  a  climax.  The  expression  is 
founded  on  a  mingling  of  two  ways  of  speaking, 
* 4  both  in  the  prophets  of  Samaria  I  see  what  is 
bad,  and  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem,”  and  “in 

the  prophets  of  Samaria  I  see  nbfln,  but  in  the 
prophets  of  Jerusalem  even  rnriptf.”  Both  are 
confounded  in  the  sentence  :  both  in  the  prophets 
of  Samaria  I  see  what  is  bad,  and  in  the  prophets 
of  Jerusalem  what  is  horrible. — We  cannot  well 
render  these  modes  of  expression  word  for  word. 
Comp,  the  parallel,  equally  unfavorable  for  Ju¬ 
dah,  in  iii.  0-10.— By  Baal.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ii.  8. — Led  astray.  In  this  leading  astray  by 
means  of  prophecy  in  the  name  of  idols  is  the 
point  of  connection  between  vers.  10  and  11. — 
Horrible.  Comp.  v.  80.— Strengthened,  etc. 
They  thus  not  only  seduced  the  people  into 
wickedness  by  their  example,  but  sustained  them 
therein  by  the  authority  of  their  example  and 
detained  them  from  repentance. — The  subject  of 
are  become  is  the  prophets,  while  their  must 
refer  to  Jerusalem. — The  comparison  with  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah  is  here  as  in  Zeph.  ii.  9,  yet  with 
this  difference,  that  they  are  here  the  emblem  of 
moral  corruption,  there  of  outward  desolation. — 
Poison-water.  Comp.  viii.  14;  ix.  14. — Pro¬ 
fanation.  Comp.  iii.  9.  In  this  last  causal 
sentence  (for  from  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  has 
profanation  gone  out),  the  fundamental  thought 
of  the  strophe  again  comes  out  clearly. 


#•  Warning  against  deception  by  the  Prophets. 
XXIII.  16-22. 


16  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

Listen  not  to  the  words  of  the  prophets  who  prophesy  to  you ; 

They  deceive  you.1 

They  speak  their  own  heart’s  vision,  not  from  the  mouth  of  Jehovah. 

17  They  say  continually  to  my  despisers : 

Jehovah  hath  spoken,*  “  There  shall  be  peace  to  you 
And  wherever  one  walketh8  in  the  hardness  of  his  heart, 

There  they  say :  no  evil  shall  come  upon  you. 

18  For  he  who  hath  stood  in  the  counsel  of  Jehovah, 

Let  him  perceive4  and  hear  his  word, 

Let  him  who  hath  marked  my  word5  proclaim  it.f 

19  Behold,  a  storm-wind  of  Jehovah! 

Fury  is  gone  forth1  and  whirling  storm — 

Upon  the  head  of  the  ungodly  it  will  be  rolled. 
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20  The  anger  of  Jehovah  will  not  turn  back, 

Till  he  execute  and  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  heart 
At  the  end  of  days  ye  will  become  aware  of  this. 

21  I  sent  not  the  prophets,  yet  they  ran, 

I  spake  not  to  them,  yet  they  prophesied. 

22  But  had  they  stood  in  my  counsel, 

Then  they  would  have  proclaimed  my  words  to  my  people, 
And  have  brought  them  back  from  their  wicked  way, 
And  from  the  wickedness  of  their  deeds. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  16.— Q,l73nD,  Hlph.  here  only.  The  Kal  In  ii.  5  ;  2  Ki.  xrii.  15 ;  Ps.  IxIL  11 ;  Job  xxvil.  12.  He  who  render* 
another  frivolous,  so  that  hi*  mind  is  directed  to  what  Is  frivolous,  ha*  led  him  astray,  deceived  him.  Comp.  xiv.  14 ;  Ezck. 
xiii.  2,  3. 

*  Ver.  17. — 11DR  D'*1DR.  On  the  construction  comp.  Nakgklib.  Or ^  $  97, 1,  a,  Aiun.— Instead  of  131  the  LXX. 
and  Syriac,  according  to  the  view  of  some,  read  *131.  Bnt  they  might  have  taken  131  itself  as  a  subst— >131,  as  in  lias. 

i.  2;  Jer.  t.  13.  The  LXX.  also  connect  the  word  with  the  preceding:  rot?  am*0ovfiiroie  \6yov  icvpiov ,  while  the  Syriac 
translates:  dicunt tit,  qui  me  cxasp'rant ;  ex  oraculo  Domini  pax  erit  vobxt.  f"  131  certainly  never  stands  as  an  intro¬ 
ductory  formula  (— 1J3R  nil) :  it  most  prevalently  stands  after  1£?K  or  itffeO.  Bnt  as  Jeremiah  was  quoting  the  words 

“  T 

of  the  Pseudo-prophets  he  may  have  purposely  avoided  the  current  formula  of  the  true  prophets.  As  the  more  difficult 
reading  thon  131  deserves  tho  preference. 

*  Ver.  17. — f)r\  SdI.  The  construction  is  not  to  bo  explained  by  the  effect  of  the  S  before  IKlOi  hut  the  participle 

is  used  absolutely  as  it  is  frequently,  especially  after  S3-  Comp.  Nasoxlsb.  Or.,  g  97,  2  t. 

*  Ver.  18. — Xll*  Jussive  apodosis.  On  the  Vau  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  £  11 1,  1  6. 

*  Ver.  18. — *131.  The  Mosorotos  unnecessarily  alter  into  1131*  with  the  accus.  in  Job  xiii.  6:  Ps.  xvii.  1 ; 

Ixi.  2.  I 

*  Ver.  18. — If  we  take  '3,  as  we  have  done,  os  a  relative  pronoun,  and  read  the  apodosis  is  wanting  to  the 

second  clause.  From  this  reading  it  appears  that  the  Masoretes  took  "D  for  an  interrogative.  By  comparison  witli  ix.  11, 


proclaim. 

7  Ver.  19. — TlOn  is  in  explicative  apposition.  HKI'  is  to  be  taken  as  a  perfect :  the  hurricane  has  already  bunt  forth. 

T  **  T  f  V 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  main  thought  is:  warning  against  false 
prophets  who  deceive  the  people  and  proclaim 
what  comes  not  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  but 
from  their  own  heart  (ver.  16),  Thus  they  pro¬ 
claim  peace  to  the  despisers  of  the  Lord,  and 
impunity  to  those  who  go  about  in  the  hardness 
of  their  heart  (ver.  17).  Thus  too  they  betray 
themselves.  For  he  to  whom  is  granted  the 
honor  of  receiving  information  concerning  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
proclaim  the  Lord’s  word  as  he  received  it  (ver. 
18).  But  the  word  of  the  Lord  never  proclaims 
impunity  to  the  despisers.  Rather  concerning 
these  is  to  be  expected  a  tempest  of  anger  from 
the  Lord,  who  will  not  rest  till  He  has  carried  out 
all  His  plans.  In  the  end  of  days  this  will  in¬ 
deed  be  marked  (vers.  19,  20).  Thus  they  are  not 
sent  or  commissioned  by  the  Lord  (ver.  21). 
But  even  had  they,  without  receiving  any  express 
commission,  only  assisted  as  witnesses  to  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord  they  would  have  proclaimed 
the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  people,  and  have 
turned  them  from  their  wicked  way  (ver.  22). 
The  warning  against  the  false  prophets  is  thus 
occasioned  by  the  admission  of  the  double  fact, 
that  the  Lord  has  not  sent  them,  and  that  they 
have  not  been  present  at  the  oounsel  of  the  Lord 
or  received  information  thereof.  That  the  Lord 
ha9  not  sent  them  will  be  proved  by  His  doing 
just  the  contrary  of  whAt  they  predicted.  But 
that  they  have  not  at  all  entered  into  the  counsel 

the  Lord  is  seen  from  this,  that  what  they 


proclaimed  to  the  people  does  not  agree  with  the 
genuine  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  they  have 
not  labored  to  turn  the  people  from  their  wicked 
way. 

Ver.  18.  Por  he  who  hath  stood  .  .  .  pro¬ 
claim  It.  There  are  two  modes  of  explanation: 
1.  He  who  has  stood  in  the  counsel  of  God,  he 
sees  and  hears  my  word,  he  who  has  marked  my 
word  let  him  proclaim  it  (Graf).  2.  For  who 
has  stood  in  the  counsel  of  the  Lord?  etc.  The 
latter  explanation  would  however  either  have 
the  meaning,  that  no  one  had  stood  in  the  counsel 
of  the  Lord,  which  a  prophet  could  not  say.  or 
we  must  take  110 3  10 $  in  the  sense  of  privately, 
without  calling,  assisting  in  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord — which  would  be  arbitrary  and  requife  be¬ 
fore  ver.  18  the  supplementation  of  the  double 
thought:  “such  things  have  1  not  said  to  them, 
and  they  cannot  have  heard  them  in  my  counsel 
(quasi  me  invito).”  Hence  '0  can  be  taken  in  the 
sense  of  quisquis  only  according  to  the  first  mode 
of  interpretation.  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  {  79, 
6).  The  connection  is  then  as  follows:  Listen 
not  to  the  prophets,  they  deceive  you,  for  they 
proolaim  their  own  thoughts,  not  my  commissions, 
promising  impunity  to  my  despisers.  For  he 
who  has  stood  in  tbe  counsel  of  the  Lord,  must 
proclaim*the  Lord’s  word,  whioh  cannot  possibly 
be  favorable  to  His  despisers.  Tbe  point  of  the 
thought  is  therefore  contained  in  ver.  17 :  The 
despisers  of  the  service  of  Jehovah  were  well- 
known  people.  If  prophets,  who  pretended  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  promised  such 
impunity,  they  thus  proved  themselves  indisputa¬ 
bly  to  be  deceivers. — To  stand  in  the  oounsel  is 
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not  to  sit  in  the  counsel  (Ps.  i.  1).  The  latter 
designates  assistance  with  an  advisory  voice. — 
Such  an  one  is  called  J?  tf'K  Isa.  xl.  18.  Comp. 
Rom.  xi.  84.  Standing  in  the  counsel  of 
the  Lord,  t.  e.  as  hearers,  is  declared  in  the 
proper  sense  of  prophets:  Isa.  vi.  1-8;  1  Ki. 
xxii.  19-23. — Yet  we  shall  not  err,  if  we  assume 
that  Jeremiah  wishes  the  expression  here  to  be 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  in  whioh  sense  Am.  iii.  7 

VllD  nSl  is  used.  Comp.  Ps.  xxv.  14.  For  we 
cannot  suppose  that  all  the  prophets  received 
all  their  revelations  in  the  form  in  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  passages  cited,  Micah  and  Isaiah 
received  those  mentioned. — Let  him  perceive 
[see].  How  can  the  word  of  the  Lord  be  seen  ? 
A  reference  to  ii.  81 ;  Eccles.  i.  16  does  not  seem 
to  me  satisfactory.  Certainly  the  divine  revela¬ 
tion  might  partly  be  seen  in  vision  (comp,  pin 

D31?  ver.  16;  i.  11,  13;  xxiv.  1),  partly  heard 
(l  Sam.  iii.  9,  10);  it  could  be  received  by  the 
organ  of  the  eye  or  the  ear. — The  effect  of  the 
seeing  and  hearing  is  indicated  by  “mark:”  he 
who  gives  heed  to  my  word,  hears  it  not  only  with 
the  outer  but  the  inner  ear,  he  may,  etc . 

Vers.  19,  20.  Behold,  a  storm-wind  .  .  . 
aware  of  this.  In  antithesis  to  ver.  17  it  is 
here  set  forth,  what  the  true  intention  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  is  with  respect  to  the  people.  Both  verses 


are  repeated  xxx.  23,  24. — A  storm-wind  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  not  physical  but  spiritual;  an  outburst 
of  divine  wrath  is  proclaimed  by  the  prophet. — 
Upon  the  head.  Comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  29. — Will 
not  tarn  back.  The  storm  will  produce  not 
merely  a  slight  passing  effect  but  a  thoroughly 
destructive  one.  It  will  not  oease  till  the  will 
of  the  holy  and  iust  God  is  completely  accom¬ 
plished.  Comp.  Isa.  xlv.  23;  Ps.  cxxxii.  11. — 
At  the  end  of  days,  etc.  Comp.  Gen.  xlix.  1 ; 
Numb.  xxiv.  14;  Deut.  iv.  80;  xxxi.  29;  Isa.  ii. 
2;  Jer.  xlviii.  47;  xlix.  89.  A  contrast  to  the 
present  is  here  involved :  you  do  not  now  regard 
it  as  possible ;  at  the  end  of  days,  however,  i.  e. 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  section  of  history  in 
which  we  live,  you  will  indeed  perceive  it,  viz., 
that  it  can  and  must  be  thus.  Bnd  of  days, 
therefore,  expresses  a  relative  idea.  Comp.  ver. 
12. 

Vers.  21,  22.  I  sent  not .  .  .  their  deeds. 
A  new  and  perfectly  clear  reason  for  the  desola¬ 
tion  in  ver.  16.  How  could  those  be  true  pro¬ 
phets  whom  the  Lord  sent  not,  to  whom  He  spoke 
not?  If,  however,  they  should  allege,  that  if  not 
rite  officially  and  dejure  yet  actually  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  information  of  the  divine  counsel,  they 
must  at  least  proclaim  the  word  of  Jehovah  in 
its  severity  as  hostile  to  the  wicked  and  urging 
them  to  repentance.  But  since  this  is  not  the 
case  they  are  irrefutably  demonstrated  to  be  false 
prophets  and  deceivers. 


c.  The  Criminal  Mingling  of  Man’s  word  and  God's  Word. 
XXIII.  28-82. 

23  Am  I  a  God  at  hand  ?  saith  Jehovah, 

And  not  a  God  at  a  distance  ?l 

24  If  a  man  conceal  himself  in  a  hiding  place, 

Shall  I  not  see  him  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

Am  I  not  he,  who  filleth  heaven  and  earth  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

25  I  have  heard  wht-t  the  prophets  say. 

Who  prophesy  falsely  in  my  name ; 

“  I  have  dreamed,  I  have  dreamed.” 

26  How  long  still  is  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  prophets, 

Who  prophesy  falsehood, — 

Toe  prophets  of  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart? 

27  Who  make  the  endeavor3  to  cause  my  people 
To  forget3  my  name  by  their  dreams, 

Which  they  relate  one  to  another, 

As  their  fathers  forgot  my  name  through  Baal. 

28  Let  the  prophet,  to  whom  a  dream  came,  relate  the  dream. 

Let  him  to  whom  my  word  came,  relate  my  word  truly.4 
What  has  the  straw  to  do  with  the  grain  ?  saith  Jehovah. 

29  Is  not  my  word  just  like  the  fire  ?  saith  Jehovah, 

And  like  the  hammer,  which  breaketh  rocks  in  pieces  ? 

30  Therefore  behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets,  saith  Jehovah, 
Who  steal  my  words  one  from  another  t 

31  Behold,  I  am  against  the  prophets,  saith  Jehovah, 
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Who  take  their  tongue  and  pronounce  oracles.5 
32  Behold,  I  am  against  them,  who  prophesy  false  dreams,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  relate  them  and  lead  my  people  astray, 

By  their  falsehood  and  by  their  boasting.5 
I  had  not  sent  them  nor  commissioned  them, 

They  can  also  be  of  no  profit  to  this  people,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  23: — On  the  construction,  comp.  Naroklsb.  Or^  9  63, 4  e 

*  Ver.  27.— D'3^nn  in  apposition  to  in  ver.  26. 

*  Ver.  27.— ITDt^iV?.  Hiphil,  here  only. 

4  Ver.  28. — ftOX,  Accut.  adverb.  Comp.  x.  10 ;  Nakqeub.  Or.,  $  70,  h. 

*  Ver.  31. — Of  the  whole  verb,  besides  this  single  form,  we  find  only  DIO- 

®  Ver.  32.— is  &ra£  Ary.  The  meaning  (comp.  Jud.  ix.  4 ;  Zeph.  Hi.  4 ;  Qen.  idix.  Iiuo&ntfa,  impudent  boasting. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  though  the  exalted  (ver.  23)  and  omniscient 
God,  who  fills  heaven  and  earth  would  know 
nothing  of  it  (ver.  24),  the  false  prophets  dared 
to  give  forth  their  dreams  as  the  word  of  God 
(ver.  25).  How  long  will  thi9  unreason,  which 
is  at  the  same  time  deception  and  self-deception, 
last?  (ver.  26).  How  long  will  they  seek  by  their 
dreara9  to  bring  Jehovah  into  oblivion  among  the 
people,  as  their  fathers  forgot  Him  for  Baal? 
(ver.  27).  With  thi9  is  associated  a  second  mis¬ 
chief,  that  they  give  out  the  dream  not  as  (heir 
dream,  but  as  Jehovah’s  word  is  to  be  proclaimed 
as  such ,  connect  this  with  their  productions, 
though  they  have  no  more  relation  than  the  straw 
has  to  the  grain  (ver.  281,  or  to  the  fire,  or  the 
rock- crushing  hammer  (ver.  29).  Hence  the 
prophet  finally  formulates  a  triple  charge  against 
the  prophets:  1.  They  steal  God’s  words  (ver. 
31)  ;  2.  They  ape  the  form  of  genuine  prophecy ; 
8.  They  lead  the  people  astray  by  their  lying 
dreams. 

Vers.  23,  24.  Am  I  a  God  .  .  .  saith  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  audacity  of  the  false  prophets,  who 
did  not  fear  to  cover  themselves  with  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  is  founded  on  the  delusion  that  He 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  perceive  their  presump¬ 
tion.  They  regard  the  Lord  as  a  God,  who  is 
only  able  to  behold  that  which  is  near,  «.  e.  can 
overlook  only  a  limited  domain.  In  opposition 

to  this  the  Lord  calls  Himself  pniD  'hSk,  ».  e.  a 
God  who  takes  note  of  that  which  occurs  even 
in  the  remotest  distance,  who  from  His  throne 
in  heaven  overlooks  also  the  earth,  because  as 
filling  heaven  and  earth  He  is  present  in  both. 
Comp.  Am.  ix.  2-4;  Job  xi.  8,  9;  Ps.  cxxxix. 
7-12. 

Ver.  25.  I  have  heard  .  .  .  dreamed.  This 
is  the  main  charge,  the  sin  which  stands  first  in 
view  of  the  omnipresent  and  omniscient  God. 
Dreams  were  in  themselves  an  acknowledged  and 
legitimate  medium  of  divine  revelation.  Comp. 
Numb.  xii.  6;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  6,  15;  Joel  iii.  1  ; 
Dan.  vii.  1.  But  they  occupy  a  low  stage  among 
the  forms  of  divine  communication.  Comp. 
Knobel,  Proph.  d.  Ucbr .,  I.,  S.  174  sqq.  Her- 
eog,  Real-Enc .,  XVI.,  S.  297  ff.;  Delitzsch, 
Psychologie ,  Kap.  IV.,  {  14. — These  false  prophets 
always  speak  only  of  their  dreams  as  the 
media  of  their  divine  iUumination.  Of  course  l 


For  the  dream  is  most  withdrawn  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  other  men.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
say,  Last  night  I  dreamed  this  or  that.  Who 
can  refute  it  ?  The  prophets  thus  make  an  im¬ 
moderate  and  in  itself  suspicious  use  of  dreams. 
They  are  dreamers,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in 
Deut.  xiii.  1,  8,  6  KOI,  by  which  there  a  false 
prophet  is  always  meant,  is  regularly  distin¬ 
guished  also  as  bSn  oSn,  a  dreamer  of  dreams. 
[“Although  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  Himself  some¬ 
times  in  dreams  to  His  faithful  people  of  old,  yet 
when  false  prophets  arose,  who  opposed  the  true, 
such  revelations  were  rare.  We  have  no  instance 
of  them  in  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  or  Ezekiel,  or  other 
prophets  who  were  opposed  by  false  prophets.” 
Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  26,  27.  How  long .  . .  through  Baal. 
By  how  long  the  Lord  makes  known  that  the 
conduct  of  these  prophets,  which  is  more  par¬ 
ticularly  described  in  these  two  verses,  is  in¬ 
tolerable  to  Him.  Great  difficulty  is  caused  by 
BftT  The  ancient  translations  coolly  omit  the  H 
and  make  it  otherwise  convenient  to  themselves. 
V ulg.  and  Chald. :  usque  quo  istud  est  in  corde , 
etc.  LXX. :  euq  nfrre  iorai  tv  xapAtp,  etc.  Syr. : 
quousque  erunt  in  ore  falsorum  prophetarun^  pro - 
phetim  falsest — The  interpretations  which  ad¬ 
here  to  the  text  are  three:  1.  The  question  is 
asked  by  a  double  interrogative  'JHD  and  H, 
which,  however,  amounts  to  this  that  the  latter 
is  quite  superfluous.  Hitziq  appeals  indeed 
to  xlviii.  27  and  Mic.  vi.  10.  But  in  neither 
of  these  places  is  there  a  double  interroga¬ 
tive.  Besides  the  subject  is  wanting,  and  the 
thought:  How  long  have  they  still  the  mate¬ 
rial  for  dreams  ?  is  certainly  strange.  2.  ’K31 
and  '903  are  rendered  according  to  the  eon- 

strucHon  TOSH  tf'X  ni  *7m.  Gen.  ix.  20. 

tt-:t  •  vr 

Comp.  Ewald,  $  298  b ,  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  g  95,  g, 
Ann,  Thus  Ewald  and  Meier.  But  apart  from 
this  that  both  ignore  the  interrogative  lie,  the 
construction  with  BP  is  without  a  precedent, 
forced  and  feeble  in  sense,  for  it  seems  as  though 
the  Lord  expected  an  alteration  in  these  prophets, 
though  He  had  previously  represented  them  as 
incurably  corrupt  (comp.  vers.  11,  14),  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  ver.  27,  expects  nothing  from  them 
but  the  endeavor  to  bring  Him  into  forgetfulness 
among  the  people.  Is  the  thought  suitable  in 
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this  connection  :  “  How  long  do  the  prophets 
purpose  to  be  false  prophets?”  (Meier).  8. 
The  interpretation  is  most  satisfactory  which 
was  first  offered  by  Ludwig  db  Dieu  and  adopted 
by  Sbb.  Schmidt,  Chr.  B.  Mighaelis,  Rosen- 
Mueller,  Umbreit,  Grav  and  others,  according 
to  which  'HD  Tp  is  to  be  rendered  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  sentence  (=how  long  still  will  this  last?) 

to  be  taken  as  =  have  in  mind  f  and 
D'izftin,  ver.  27,  to  be  regarded  as  a  resumption 
of  the  question  interrupted  by  the  words  follow¬ 
ing  3*72 :  hare  in  mind  the  prophets,  who  .... 
think  they,  to  make  my  people  forget  ?  Although 
this  interpretation  gives  a  sense  which  is  tolera¬ 
bly  satisfactory,  it  is  Opposed  by  the  grammati¬ 
cal  difficulty,  that  DH  should  stand  after  7171 
as  a  recapitulation  of  the  subject,  which  could 
not  be  absent  after  the  interruption  and  the  re¬ 
moval  thereby  effected  of  the  proper  subject. 
If  then  this  interpretation  also  is  not  perfectly 
satisfactory,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
text  is  faulty.  Should  we  not  read  WH  instead 
of  tern?  Jeremiah  had  above,  xx.  9,  compared 
the  irresistible  impulse  to  proclaim  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  to  a  fire  burning  in  his  heart.  Could 
not  he  who  loves  to  quote  himself,  and  who 
knows  how  to  wield  the  weapon  of  irony  against 
his  opponents,  in  order  to  set  forth  incisively  the 
difference  between  the  true  and  false  prophets, 
ironically  presuppose  in  the  latter  what,  as  he 
well  knew,  was  possessed  only  by  the  true  pro¬ 
phets  ?  He,  staggering  under  the  burden  of  per¬ 
secution,  had  said  (xx.  9) :  “I  will  not  speak  any 
more  in  His  name,”  but  ne  was  obliged  to  do  so. 
Those  who  ought  not  compelled  themselves  to 
prophesy  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Did  then 
such  a  fire  burn  also  in  their  hearts?  And  if 
so,  how  long  will  it  continue?  Every  one  is 
summoned  by  these  questions  to  make  the  com¬ 
parison.  but  every  one  will  also  be  obliged  to 
confess  that  the  miserable  little  flame  of  human 
egotism  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  high  and 
noble  flame  of  divine  inspiration,  which  burned 
in  the  prophet’s  breast. — The  prophets  of  the 
deceit,  etc .  They  deceive  others,  after  and  be¬ 
cause  they  have  deceived  themselves.  Comp, 
xiv.  14 ;  Ezek.  xiii.  2. — Cause  to  forget.  On 
the  subject-matter  comp.  ii.  82  ;  iii.  21 ;  xiii.  25; 
xviii.  15;  1.  6. — One  to  another.  Not  every 
one  to  his  colleagues,  but  every  one  to  his  fellow. 
For  they  have  corrupted  the  people  by  their  lies. 
Comp.  ver.  32:  xiv.  13  sqq.;  xxiii.  14  sqq. ;  1.  6. 
— Through  Baal.  Comp.  ii.  8.  It  is  apparent 
that  these  false  prophets  did  not  prophesy  in  the 
name  of  an  idol,  but  in  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
but  they  proclaimed  in  His  name  not  His  word 
but  the  deceit  of  their  own  heart. 

Vers.  28, 29.  Let  the  prophet .  .  .  rocks  in 
pieces.  The  Lord  does  not  object  if  the  pro¬ 
phets  relate  their  own  dreams  at  tuch .  But  they 
aie  not  to  mix  them  with  the  true  word  of  Ood, 
and  on  the  ground  of  this  mingling  utter  them 


;  as  a  divine  revelation.  As  the  dreams  are  to  be 
related  at  tuch,  so  also  the  real  revelation  of  God 
is  to  be  handed  down  purely,  t.  e.  without  addi¬ 
tion  or  subtraction.  It  is  clear  that  the  connec¬ 
tion  requires  this,  meaning  for  DDR.  Comp, 
ii.  21 ;  Prov.  xi.  18.  A  mixture  of  the  two  ele¬ 
ments  is  just  as  unsuitable  as  a  mingling  of 
empty  straw  with  grain.  The  straw  oannot  be 
used  with  the  grain,  nor  the  grain  with  the  straw. 
This  comparison,  and  the  following  one  of  the 
hammer  and  “  who  steal,”  ver.  80,  shows  that 
Jeremiah  here,  1.  e.  from  ver.  25,  has  in  view 
not  the  presentation  of  the  products  of  human 
subjectivity  as  the  products  of  divine  objectivity, 
but  the  mingling  of  the  two  elements.  He  cen¬ 
sures  the  former  in  vers.  25-27.  As  merchants 
often  sell  wholly  sham  goods,  or  those  which  are 
partly  sham  and  partly  genuine,  as  genuine,  so 
do  these  prophets.  Both  are  certainly  Iprf— 
Is  not  my  word  like  a  fire  ?  etc.  A  point  in 
the  comparison  with  straw  is  further  developed. 
The  straw  is  not  only  false  ware,  when  found 
(as  chopped  straw)  among  the  bread-corn,  but 
simply  as  straw  it  has  no  strength,  and  is  useless 
for  defence  or  offence.  80  is  also  the  word  of 
the  false  prophets.  In  opposition  to  this,  God’s 
word  is  like  the  all-conquering  fire  (comp.  8ong 
of  Sol.  viii.  6,  7),  or  like  the  hammer  crushing 
the  hardest  rock  (Heb.  iv.  12;  Eccles.  xii.  11). 
How  despioable  does  the  word  of  the  pseudo¬ 
prophets  appear  in  these  comparisons  and  what 
a  disgraceful  mesalliance  do  they  cause  by  their 
mingling!  I  do  not  think  that  the  prevalent 
minatory  and  punitive  import  of  the  genuine 
prophecies  was  meant,  for  the  Gospel  is  the  most 
intensive  force  (1  Cor.  i.  18-24;  ii.  4;  Rom.  i. 

m 

Vers.  80-32.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  saith 
J ehovah.  These  three  similarly  opening  verses 
recapitulate  the  main  thoughts  of  the  section  in 
reverse  order,  in  such  wise  also,  that  a  point 
latent  in  the  foregoing  context  (ver.  81),  is  now 
plainly  set  forth.  Ver.  80  evidently  corresponds 
to  ver.  28.  They  steal  the  genuine  words  of  God, 
not  directly  every  one  from  his  colleague  (ver. 
27),  but  every  one  from  his  fellow  as  he  pleases, 
thus  in  part  at  first  hand  from  true  prophets,  in 
part  at  second  hand  from  false  prophet*,  or  where¬ 
soever  they  can  find  them.  Unmixed  falsehood 
betrays  itself  too  easily  and  is  insipid.  But 
falsehood  mingled  with  truth  is  powerful  error, 
and  the  beauty  of  truth  serves  as  an  ornamental 
covering  to  its  deformity.  The  second  Behold, 
etc.,  ver.  31,  corresponds  to  “who  prophesy 
falsely  in  my  name,”  vers.  25,  26.  For  thereby 
it  is  implicitly  declared  that  they  proclaimed 
their  lies  in  the  same  form  as  the  true  prophets, 
as  oracles  of  Jehovah.  But  how  cheaply  they 
hold  these?  All  they  needed  was  to  set  their 
tongues  to  work.  How  dear  on  the  other  hand 
did  Jeremiah  account  the  honor  of  being  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  true  prophet!  Comp.  xx.  7-9. — The  third 
Behold,  etc.,  corresponds  to  vers.  25-27,  the 
import  of  which  it  plainly  repeats. 
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d.  The  criminal  use  of  the  word  “  burden." 

XXIII.  83-40. 

33  And  when  this  people,  or  the  prophets1  or  priests, 

Ask  thee,  What  is  the  burden  of  Jehovah? 

Thou  shalt  tell  them  what  the  burden  of  Jehovah  is  ;* 

Namely,  “  I  reject  you,”*  saith  Jehovah. 

34  And  the  prophet,  the  priest,  or  the  people 
That  say,  “  Burden  of  Jehovah 

On  such  a  man  and  his  house  will  I  visit  it. 

35  Thu9  shall  ye  say,  every  one  to  his  neighbour  and  every  one  to4  his  brother: 

What  hath  Jehovah  answered?  or  What  hath  Jehovah  spoken? 

36  But  “  burden  of  Jehovah ”  ye  shall  no  more  take  into  your  mouth  ; 

For  the  burden  will  be  to  each  his  own  word ; 

Because  ye  have  perverted  the  words  of  the  living  God, 

Jehovah  Zebaoth,  our  God. 

37  Thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  prophet: 

What  has  Jehovah  answered  thee  ? 

Or,  What  has  Jehovah  spoken? 

38  But  if  ye  say,  “  Burden  of  Jehovah,” 

On  this  account  saith  Jehovah  thus : 

Because  ye  say  this  word,  “Burden  of  Jehovah,” 

And  I  had  sent  unto  you  a  message  of  this  purport, 

“Ye  shall  not  say,  ‘Burden  of  Jehovah/ ” — 

39  Therefore,  behold,  I  burden  you5  and  thrust  you, 

And  this  city  which  I  gave  to  you  and  your  fathers, 

Away  from  my  presence ; 

40  And  lay  upon  you  everlasting  reproach, 

And  everlasting  shame,  that  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

•  Ver.  33. — The  article  is  general,  and  expresses  the  idea  of  species.  Comp.  Nakqilsd.  Or., $  71, 4,  a. 

•  Ver.  33.— Many  modern  commentators  follow  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  which  read  R&sn  DHX,  hut  In¬ 
correctly.  In  His  answer  the  Lord  purposely  uses  the  words  of  the  question :  Verba  retorqurl.  The  arrow  directed  against 
him  must,  being  reversed,  strike  those  insolent  questioners.  It  should  indeed  properly  read  KWD  *W§ I  DX.  But  the 

necessity  of  retaining  the  words  of  the  question  justified  this  grammatical  license,  which  moreover  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  6rn 
1 79,  6)  is  not  altogether  without  precedent.  DX  depends  on  JTH3X1.  Comp.  xiv.  17,  etc.  The  construction  is  therefor* 

t  :  -  t: 

by  no  means  so  artificial  and  clumsy  as  Ewald  supposes. 

»  Ver.  33. — <1  'JRtyCMl  i»  not  coordinated  with  TOOKI.  a*  is  apparent  from  n  QKJ.  It  rather  expresses  the  purport 

of  that  which  Jeremiah  is  to  proclaim  as  the  “  burden,”  etc.  )  is  therefore— «and  indeed.  It  should  only  be  remarked  that 
1  here  in  this  meaning  stands  before  a  whole  sentence,  which,  however,  on.  account  of  its  brevity  is  not  thereby  rendered 
less  easily  intelligible.  ,  , 

4  Ver.  35. — On  the  interchange  of  7jJ  and  7X,  comp,  reins,  on  x.  1. 

•  Ver.  39.— WCfaV  The  paronomasia  requires  ns  to  read  TVfePJ  RtW.  M  the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  8yr.,  and  some  Codd. 

and  editions  really  do.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  the  Piel  form  since  forms  like  TlxS^  Ps.  cxix.  102 ; 

1  Sam.  xxv.  33 ;  Rath  ii.  9,  justify  the  assumption  of  '  also  in  the  Kal  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Tl1?  verbs. 

•  T 

Comp.  Olsh.,  }  223,  «,  Aim.— The  reading  'JVBO,  which  does  not  afford  any  satisfactory  sense, but  may  be  translated  “I  for¬ 
get,”  or  u  I  heard  not,”  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  the  unusual  punctuation  OjTfefJ)-  A  proof  that  the  latter  is  the  origi¬ 
nal  is  found  in  the  Inf.  the  X  of  which  is  likewise  abnormal  and  therefore  a  sure  trace  of  the  original  K&  JRSSjl 
is  asr.  Key.  and  perhaps  to  be  read  After  xx.  11.  , 

used  by  the  Jews,  who  were  accustomed  to  ask 
the  prophets  mockingly  what  sort  of  a  K&D  they 
had.  Jeremiah  is  to  tell  those  who  thus  ask, 
what  sort  of  a  burden  threatens  them,  viz.,  that 
they  shall  be  rejected  (ver.  83),  and  each  who 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  word  of  double  meaning  which  sig¬ 
nifies  both  “savin*  ”  and  “  burden,’*  was  mis- 
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thus  asks  shall,  for  this  derision,  be  subjected  to 
a  special  visitation  (ver.  84).  If  any  wish  to 
ask  the  prophets,  he  is  to  make  use  of  tho  ex¬ 
pression,  What  has  the  Lord  answered  or 
spoken?  (ver.  85).  But  the  expression  KfrD 
(burden  and  saying)  is  no  more  to  be  used,  for 
this  perversion  of  a  divine  word  will  be  avenged, 
such  insolent  words  falling  back  like  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  head  of  their  authors  (ver.  86). 
The  inquiry  is  to  be  made  thus:  What  has  the 
Lord  answered  or  spoken  ?  (ver.  87).  If,  not¬ 
withstanding,  the  forbidden  word  is  used  Tver. 
88),  the  Loi5  will  carry  away  the  people  like  a 
burden  (ver.  89),  and  give  them  up  to  everlast¬ 
ing  shame  (ver.  40). 

Vers.  83,  34.  And  when  this  people  . .  . 
visit  it. — What  burden  ?  It  appears  t  o  have 
been  the  custom,  whenever  the  prophets  made 
their  appearance  in  public  to  ask  them  if  they 
bad  received  any  new  revelation.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  KtTD  means  “  saying,  utterance,” 
as  well  as  “  burden.”  Comp,  the  thorough  de¬ 
monstration  in  Gbaf,  8.  315.  The  passages  from 
which  it  evidently  follows  that  K&3  signifies 
effatum ,  any  utterance,  besides  those  where  the 
verb  Kfrl  is  used  in  the  sense  vocem  proferre  with 
and  without  *?)p,  voice  (Isa.  iii.  7;  xlii.  2,  11 
coll.  Exod.  xx.  7;  xxiii.  1;  Numb,  xxiii.  7;  Ps. 
cxxxix.  20,  etc.),  are  especially  the  following: 
Isa.  xiv.  28 ;  Lam.  ii.  14 ;  2  Ki.  ix.  25  ;  Prov. 
xxx.  1 ;  xxxi.  1.  Hengstenberg  and  Rukckert, 
following  the  example  of  Jonathan,  Aquila, 
the  Syriac,  Jerome  and  Luther,  would  take  the 


[word  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  “burden.”  We 
have  translated  “  burden  ”  above,  but  only  be- 
I  cause  we  have  no  expression,  which  without 
forcing  unites  both  meanings.  Of  the  many  at- 
j  tempts  to  unite  them  by  Db  Wette,  Ewald, 
Fuerst,  Meier,  none  are  really  satisfactory. 
De  Wette’s  translation  is  most  so.  [  Wehtagung: 
utterance  of  woe. — S.  R.  A.].  At  all  events  the 
opposers  emphasized  the  idea  of  burden.  They 
wished  to  say  that  every  declaration  of  Jehovah 
was  only  a  new  burden,  that  only  what  was 
burdensome,  not  what  was  pleasing,  came  from 
this  God.  In  so  far  the  question  was  one  of 
blasphemous  derision.  It  is  implied  by  the  word 
namely  that  what  follows  is  a  quotation.  The 
passage  to  which  Jeremiah  refers  is  doubtless 
xii.  7,  “  rejected  mine  inheritance.”  The  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  passage  is  clear  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  reproduced  in  a  comprehensive  survey  in  2 
Ki.  xxi.  14. — Will  I  visit  it.  Besides  the 
judgment  announced  to  the  people  generally  on 
account  of  their  sins,  those  who  make  use  of  the 
expression  “burden”  in  a  wicked  manner,  shall 
receive  special  punishment. 

Vers.  85-37.  Thus  shall  ye  say .  .  .  Jeho¬ 
vah  spoken. — For  the  burden  will  be,  etc. 
Even  the  insolent  words  will  be  to  him  who  utters 
them  a  crushing  burden,  though  the  utterance 
of  Jehovah,  with  respect  to  which  he  uses  the 
term,  is  not  in  itself  a  burden  at  all. — These 
words  are  a  parenthesis,  and  hence  because  ye 
have  perverted,  etc.,  is  connected  with  ye 
shall  no  more  take  into  your  mouth  and 
declare  the  result  of  using  tho  forbidden  word. 
— Living  God.  Comp.  x.  10. 


III.  APPENDIX. 

(Chap.  XXIV.) 

Postscript  to  XXII.  18-30.  The  Fourth  King . 


XXIV.  1-10. 

1  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  shewed  me,  and  behold,  two  baskets1  of  figs  were  set*  be¬ 
fore  the  temple  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  after  that  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  had  carried  away  captive  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  and 
the  princes  of  Judah,  with  the  carpenters  and  smiths,  from  Jerusalem  and  had 

2  brought  them  to  Babylon.  One  basket  had*  very  good  figs,  like  the  figs  first  ripe,4 
and  the  other  basket  had  very  naughty  [bad]  figs,  which  could  not  be  eaten,6  they 

3  were  so  bad.  Then  said  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  me,  What  seest  thou,  Jeremiah  ? 
And  I  said,  Figs;  the  good  figs  very  good,  and  the  evil  [bad]  very  evil  [bad],  that 
cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil  [bad]. 

4  Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  me, saying: 

5  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  God  of  Israel : 

Like  these  good  figs,  so  the  captives  of  Judah, 

Whom  I  have  sent  away  from  this  place  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 

Will  I  regard6  for  good ; 

6  And  will  set  mine  eye  upon  them  for  good, 

And  will  bring  them  back  into  this  land ; 
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And  will  build  them  and  not  pull  them  down, 

And  plant  them  and  not  plucx  them  up ; 

7  And  will  give  them  a  heart  to  know  me,  that  I  am  Jehovah, 

And  they  shall  be  my  people; 

I  however  will  be  their  God, 

When  they  return  to  me  with  their  whole  heart 

8  But  like  the  bad  figs,  which  cannot  be  eaten  they  are  so  bad, 

— Thus  saith  Jehovah :  I  will  make  Zedekiah, 

The  king  of  Judah  and  his  princes, 

And  the  residue  of  Jerusalem,  that  are  left  in  this  land, 

And  those  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt 

9  And  I  will  make  them  a  horror, 

A  calamity  for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth, 

A  shame  and  a  proverb,  a  taunt  and  a  curse, 

In  all  places  whither  I  shall  drive  them. 

10  And  I  will  send  among  them  the  sword, 

The  famine  and  the  pestilence ; 

Till  they  be  entirely  extirpated  from  the  land, 

Which  I  gave  to  them  and  their  fathers. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vor.  1. — D%mn.  Thli  plural  form  is  found  in  this  sens©  her©  only  (in  another  sense  Oen.  xxx.  14).  It  is  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  sing.  'in.  Comp.  Olsh.  f  216,  d.  Elsewhere  the  plural  or  m  is  D'ln  and  D'in,  2Cliron.  xxxv.  13; 

2  Ki.  x.  7. 

*  Ver.  i*  to  determine,  appoint.  The  Hlph.  is  diem  dixit,  in  jus  vocavii  aliquem  (Job  ix.  19;  Jer.  xlix.  19; 

1.  44).  The  Hoph.  cannot  therefore  mean  simply  positum ,  collocatum  etse.  Sxb.  Schmidt:  duocalathi tingulariter  a  Deo  ante 
templum  propositi ,  ut  prophet  ia  indt  turner  ft  ur.  Uaab:  The  baskets  were  appointed;  they  would  not  have  stood  there,  if 
God  had  not  had  a  special  object  in  it.  I  also  believe  that  in  D'lJJlD  is  implied  the  idea  of  ex  mandate.  Yet  it  seems  less 
probable  to  mo  that  a  mandatum  specials  is  meant,  than  that  the  prophet  bad  in  view  that  mandatum  generals,  of  which  we 
read  in  Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv.  26;  Deut.  xxvi.  2  »qq.  The  latter  passage  is  particularly  important. 

*  Ver.  2.— mX.  Comp.  Naboklsb.  Or.t }  82,  4.— Observe  the  tropical  use  of  the  nominative:  continent  pro  conicnto. 

T  V 

Comp.  Ebrard,  Dogma  v.  h.  A.  M.  [Doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper]  I.  8. 14. 

*  Ver.  2.— j")l"03n  ar.  Ary.  On  account  of  'JKD  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  subject :  Jlcus  prmoocitatum.  The  early 

flgs  are  the  nicest.  Comp.  Isai.  xxviii.  4 ;  Hos.  ix.  10 ;  Mic.  vii.  L 

*  Ver.  2.— niSjED.  The  imperf.  here  as  in  vers.  3  and  8,  might  certainly  be  taken  as  a  simple  future which  are 

not  eatcu.  The  prophet  then  expresses  the  certainty,  that  no  one  will  bo  iu  a  condition  to  eat  these  flgs.  llut  the  stuitence 
may  also  be  taken  with  Igftt  in  the  sense  of  a  general  declaration;  is  then  —  quales ,  which  kind  of  flgs  cannot  be 

eaten.  The  Imperf.  Is  then  used  to  designate  the  permanent  quality.  Comp.  Nargblbb.  Or.,  §  87,  d. 

*  Ver.  6. — Tjn  “  to  recognize,  with  the  collateral  idea  of  approval,  allowal.  Comp.  Huth  U.  10, 19 ;  and  the  expres¬ 
sion  Q'JJD  T3H  in  Dent  i.  17;  xvi.  19;  Prov.  xxiv.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  carrying  away  of  Jehoiachin  the  pro¬ 
phet  beholds  in  vision  two  baskets  of  figs  placed 
before  the  temple  (ver.  1).  The  figs  of  one  bas¬ 
ket  were  very  gooa,  those  of  the  other  very  bad 
(ver.  2).  The  prophet,  when  asked,  affirms  that 
he  has  perceived  this  correctly  (ver.  3).  There¬ 
upon  the  Lord  Himself  interprets  the  vision :  the 
good  figs  signify  the  portion  of  the  people  al¬ 
ready  carried  away.  The  Lord  will  recognize 
them  as  good,  bring  them  back,  build  and  plant, 
inwardly  renew  them ;  He  will  be  their  God,  they 
shall  be  His  people  (vers.  4-7).  The  bad  figs 
signify  the  people  left  in  Palestine  with  Zedekiah, 
and  those  who  had  already  emigrated  to  Egypt 
(ver.  8).  These  shall  be  to  all  nations  an  object 
of  horror  and  scorn  (ver.  9),  for  the  Lord  will 
send  among  them  the  sword,  famine  and  pesti¬ 
lence,  till  they  are  exterminated  from  the  land 
(ver.  10).  The  date  of  this  passage  may  be 
learned  exactly  from  ver.  1.  It  was  the  time  im¬ 
mediately  subsequent  to  the  oarrying  away  of 
Jeconiah  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  10-12).  Hitxio  correctly 


remarks,  that  the  expression  jV6.in  after 
.  .  .  carried  away,  ver.  1,  without  further  dis¬ 
tinction,  does  not  permit  us  to  think  of  another 
epoch  than  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
deportation.  The  prophecy  is  also  best  explained 
by  the  situation  at  that  period.  For,  as  Graf 
remarks,  those  who  remained  may  have  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  others,  and  extolled  their  good 
fortune.  On  this  feeling  the  prophet  places  a 
damper  by  the  declaration,  that  the  lot  of  the 
captives  would  be  preferable  to  that  of  the 
others  (comp.  xx.  10).  At  all  events  the  pro¬ 
phecy  wa®  delivered  before  the  sending  of  that 
letter  to  the  captives,  which  is  treated  of  in  ch. 
xxix.  On  the  relation  of  this  passage  to  the 
previous  chapters  consult  the  introduction  to  the 
Eighth  Discourse. 

Vers.  1, 2.  The  Lord  .  .  they  were  so  bad. 
The  opening  is  like  that  of  Amos  vii.  1,  4,  7; 
viii.  1.  Comp.  Jer.  i.  11,  18. — Shewed  me. 
This  distinguishes  the  subjective  act  of  vision 
from  the  object  seen,  and  designates  the  former 
as  caused  by  Jehovah.  This  distinction  with  re- 
,  spect  to  physical  vision  is  found  times  innume- 
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rable,  (comp,  the  mode  of  expression  in  Gen. 
xiii.  10;  XTiii.  2;  xxii.  4,  13,  etc.),  but  has  only 
a  rhetorical  significance.  In  passages  like  this 
and  the  above  from  Amos,  to  which  may  be  added 
Zech.  i.  8;  ii.  1,  etc.,  it  cannot  be  a  seeing  with 
the  outward  eye  which  is  spoken  of.  This  is  ap¬ 
parent,  1,  from  the  object  of  vision ;  it  is  not 
supposable  that  baskets  of  bad  and  good  figs 
were  in  reality  placed  before  the  temple ;  2,  from 
the  question.  What  seest  thou  ?  The  question 
evidently  has  a  proper  meaning,  when  there  is  a 
possibility  of  seeing  incorrectly.  On  the  point 
whether  this  i9  supposable  in  visions  in  a  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  respect  comp,  the  remarks 
on  i.  11 ;  3,  from  the  general  character  of  the 
state  in  which  the  prophet  must  have  been  while 
talking  with  God.  Such  a  conversation  as  is  here 
reported  can  only  have  taken  place  iv  irvebjiart. 
For  man  cannot  see  and  hear  God  with  the  bodily 
senses.  But  if  a9  talking  with  God  he  is  &  irvev - 
pan ,  then  he  must  also  see  what  God  shows  him 
ev  i Kvtvpart .  For  it  is  not  supposable  that  in  such 
a  case  there  would  be  a  duplicity  of  perception. 
The  case  being  thus,  Kohlbr  is  right  in  hi9  re¬ 
mark  (on  Zech.  i.  7)  44  wherever  the  description 
of  a  prophetic  vision  is  introduced  with  the  words 
Win  or  n>ntO  (here  D$OTl)  followed  by 
the  prophet  thus  declares  that  as  nx*l  or  Hltl 
he  has  beheld  a  vision,  or  had  a  vision,  Isai.  xxx. 
10.”  As  to  the  way  in  which  the  Lord  opens  the 
inner  sense  so  that  it  can  behold  spiritual  things, 
comp.  2  Ki.  vi.  17. — Carpenters  and  smiths. 
According  to  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14-16,  Nebuchadnezzar 
carried  away  beside  the  king,  his  mother  and  his 
wives,  the  princes,  the  officers,  the  mighty  of  the 
land,  the  strong  and  apt  for  war,  and  then  the 
craftsmen  and  smiths.  These  were  all  the  mighty 
men  of  valor,  and  only  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people  were  left.  Nebuchadnezzar  evidently 
wished  to  remove  all  who  were  fit  for  war,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  skilled  in  the  preparation  of 
warlike  instruments.  The  smiths  had  once  be¬ 
fore  been  carried  off  for  a  similar  purpose  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19).  So  far  all  is  clear. 
But  who  now  especially  are  the  "T1DD?  The  word 
occurs  only  in  the  accounts  of  this  occurrence: 
xxix.  2;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14,  16.  Besides  with  the 
meaning  of  44 custody,  prison,”  in  Isai.  xxiv.  22; 
xiii.  7 ;  Ps.  cxlii.  8.  The  ancient  translations 
reatly  differ  from  each  other.  The  LXX.  have 
ere  deopurac  (comp.  Bar.  i.  9)  in  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14 
and  16,  rdv  ovyKkdovra :  Syr.  milites ,  satellite s; 
Chald.  janitores  (so  also  Easchi)  ;  Arab,  mancipia 
(comp,  the  interpretation  of  Hitzio)  [who  trans¬ 
lates  44hod-carrier8,”  and  refers  the  term  to  the 
descendants  of  the  aborigines,  who  were  con¬ 
demned  to  be  wood-splitters  and  water-carriers 
in  Israel  (Deut.  xxix.  10;  comp.  Jos.  ix.  21)  de¬ 
riving  it  from  DO  socager,  and  *U  stranger. — S. 
B.  A.]  If  we  derive  the  word,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  most  natural,  from  we  have  either 
the  primitive  meaning clausor,  shutter,  gate-shut¬ 
ter,  or  the  derived :  he  who  prepares  what  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  shutting,  shutting  in,  i.  e.,  either 
locksmith;  or  if  we  derive  from  those  who 
prepare  siege- works,  engineers  (Ewald).  Ewald 
would  certainly  also  allow  the  word  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of 44  purveyor,”  by  whioh  he  under¬ 
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stands  people  44  who  procure  for  the  king  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  his  kingdom.”  But  he  omits  any  further 
proof.  Hitzio,  Thkxius,  who  are  followed  by 
Graf  and  (as  it  seems  aho)  by  Meier,  who  trans¬ 
lates  44  daily  laborer,”  compose  the  word  of  DO 
tribute-service  and  sojourner,  and  understand 
by  it  common  laborers,  or  hod -carriers,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  skilled  artizans.  For  this  interpretation 
however  we  find,  1,  no  analogy  in  the  language, 

for  neither  SjTin  which  alone  is  adduced  by 

Hitstq,  nor  *13^  (Josh.  xvi.  10)  suit  here; 
2.  that  in  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  pKH-D£  the  oommon  people,  re¬ 

mained,  and  to  these  must  have  necessarily  be¬ 
longed  those  classes  of  the  people,  who  were  DD 
and  "U.  Compare  the  connection  of  the  passage 
(2  Ki.  xxiv.  13-16)  and  it  will  be  found  that  Hit- 
zio’s  explanation  does  not  agree  with  it.  Since 
then,  grammatically,  the  derivation  from 
claudere  is  most  natural,  as  there  is  further  a 
*UDD  which  signifies  “custody,”  etc.,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  meaning  of  shutting  or  of  employ¬ 
ment  in  that  which  serves  to  shut,  or  shut  up 
(ex.  gr.,  the  bolts  of  gates,  Deut.  iii.  6;  1  Ki.  iv. 
13;  Neh.  iii.  3,  6,  13,  etc.),  which  is  the  best 
founded  etymologically,  I  understand,  with  most 
recent  Comm,  the  locksmith,  the  workman,  who 
makes  what  serves  for  shutting  up  in  custody. 
What  may  be  the  relation  of  *\]pp  to  BHn  (car¬ 
penters),  is  certainly  obscure.  Graf  is  mean¬ 
while  wrong  in  supposing  that  something  more 
general  is  here  to  be  designated.  It  may  just  as 
well  be  intended  to  set  forth  ouly  a  kind  of  arti¬ 
ficer. 

Vers.  8-7.  Then  said  the  Lord  .  .  .  with 
their  whole  heart.  The  construction  is :  as  I 
acknowledge  these  good  figs  (am  pleased  with 
them),  so  1  acknowledge  the  captives  .  .  . — for 
good,  i.  e.%  to  render  them  good.  Comp.  xiv. 
11;  Ps.  lxxxvi.  17;  Neh.  v.  19;  xiii.  31. — The 
tertium  comparationis  is:  as  one  is  pleased  with 
good  figs  and  retains  them,  but  throws  the  bad 
away,  so  shall  1  be  pleased  with  the  captives 
of  Judah  aud  retain  them,  but  reject  those  who 
remain. — And  I  will  set,  etc.  Comp.  xxi.  10. 
— and  will  bring  them  back.  Comp.  rems.  on 
iii.  14-17. — and  will  boild,  etc.  Comp.  i.  10. — 
And  they  shall  be  my,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on 
xi.  4. — When  they,  etc.  Not 44  if”  but 44  when.” 
In  accordance  with  the  opening  words  of  the 
verse  the  thought  cannot  be  expressed  hypotheti¬ 
cally.  Comp,  moreover  iii.  14*17;  iv.  1-4. 

Vers.  8-10.  Bat  like  the  bad.  .  .  .  their 
fathers. — Thus  saith  Jehovah  is  a  paren¬ 
thesis.  The  '3  is  phonastic  at  the  beginning 
of  a  direct  sentenoe  (comp.  Naegxlsb.  Or.  {  109, 
1,  4),  so  that  the  verbum  dicendi  to  be  supplied 
is  to  be  borrowed  from  ver.  6,  to  which  toe 
’3  refers.  It  is  as  though  the  prophet  would 
say,  I  have  already  said,  I  repeat  it,  that,  etc. 
As  to  the  Jews  then  Already  living  in  Egypt,  re¬ 
ference  may  not  be  made  to  xxii.  11.  For  those 
who  were  carried  away  with  Jehoahaz  are 
oertainly  included  under  the  promised  blessing, 
vers.  5-7,  not  under  the  curse.  But  it  is  to  be 
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supposed  that  since  the  invasion  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  many 
Jews  fled  from  Egypt  to  the  king  conquered  in 
this  battle  as  to  their  natural  ally,  as  they  also 
did  afterwards  (ch.  xlii.  sqq.) — A  horror,  comp, 
remarks  on  xv.  4. — A  calamity.  This  after 
the  example  of  the  LXX.  is  struck  out  by  Hrr- 
zig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  Graf.  But  why  should 
not  the  prophet  wish  to  say  that  the  Jews  should 
not  merely  be  given  up  themselves  to  destruction 
but  should  be  th.e  cause  of  destruction  to  others 
also?  Has  not  the  Jewish  people,  sighing  under 
the  curse,  even  to  the  most  recent  times  deve¬ 
loped  the  bad  elements  of  its  native  peculiarity 
in  many  ways,  to  the  destruction  of  the  nations 
among  whom  it  has  been  driven? — A  proverb, 
comp.  xxix.  18,  22;  Deut.  xxviii.  87. — And  I 
will  send,  comp.  xxix.  17-22,  where  Jeremiah 
repeats  the  main  thoughts  of  ch.  xxiv. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxi.  2.  “King  Zedekiah  sends  word  to 

Jeremiah,  that  the  Lord  ia  to  do  according  to  all 
Ilia  miracles »  that  Nebuchadnezzar  may  withdraw. 
A  demand  rather  cavalierly  made  in  such  evil 
circumstances.  But  the  noble  are  so  unfortu¬ 
nate!  It  is  indeed  as  though  it  only  depended 
on  them  to  arrange  matters  with  God ;  as  if  He 
were  only  waiting  for  them,  as  if  it  were  a  point 
of  honor  not  to  be  over-hasty,  but  first  to  await 
a  little  extremity . It  is  a  very  neces¬ 

sary  observance  for  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  that 
he  try  his  superiors,  whether  there  is  any  trace 
remaining  in  them  of  having  been  once  baptized, 
well  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord.  If  he  observe  anything  of  this  kind,  he 
must  insist  upon  it  and  especially  not  allow  them 
to  deal  too  familiarly  with  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth,  but  plainly  demonstrate  to  them  their  in¬ 
sufficiency  and  nothingness,  if  they  measure 
themselves  by  Him.  Though  Zedekiah  had 
spoken  so  superficially,  Jeremiah  answered  him 
without  hesitation,  definitely  and  positively,  and 
accustomed  him  to  a  different  manner  of  dealing 
with  the  Lord.”  Zinzendorf.  “  When  the  un¬ 
godly  desire  God’s  help,  they  commonly  appeal 
not  to  His  saving  power  to  heal  them,  but  to  His 
miraculous  power  to  save  them,  while  they  per¬ 
sist  in  their  impenitence.”  Starke. 

2.  On  xxi.  8.  “  It  is  pure  grace  on  the  part  of 
God,  when  He  leaves  to  man  the  choioe  between 
the  good  and  the  evil;  not  that  it  is  permitted 
him  to  choose  the  evil,  but  that  he  may  choose 
freely  the  good,  which  he  is  under  obligation  to 
do,  Deut.  xxx.  19.”  Starke.  “  God  lays  before 
us  the  way  of  life  and  the  way  of  death.  The 
way  of  life  is  however  always  oontrary  to  human 
reason,  and  that  on  which  it  sees  merely  death 
and  shame.  ...  If  thou  wilt  save  thyself  thou 
must  leave  the  false  Jerusalem,  fallen  under  the 
judgment,  and  seek  thy  life  where  there  seems  to 
be  only  death.  He  who  would  save  his  life  must 
lose  it,  and  he  who  devotes  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
truth  will  save  it.”  Dirdrioh. 

8.  On  xxi.  11-19.  “  To  be  such  a  king  is  to  be 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  and  severe  judgment 
will  follow.  God  appoints  magistrates  for  His 
service  and  for  the  use  of  men;  he  who  only 
seeks  his  own  enjoyment  in  office,  is  lost.  Jeru¬ 


salem,  situated  on  rocks  in  the  midst  of  a  plain, 
looks  secure;  but  against  God  neither  rocks 
avail  nor  aught  else.  The  fire  will  break  out 
even  in  them,  and  consume  all  around,  together 
with  the  forest  of  cedar-houses  in  the  city.  The 
corruption  is  seated  within,  and  therefore  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  within  outwards,  so  that  nothing  of 
the  former  stock  can  remain.  What  shall  a 
government  do  which  no  longer  bears  the  sword 
of  justice?  What  shall  a  church  do  which  is  no 
longer  founded  on  God’s  truth  as  its  only  power?” 
Diedrich.  Comp,  moreover  on  the  whole  of  ch. 
xxiv.  the  extended  moral  reflections  of  Cyrillus 
Alex,  nepl  rf/£  tv  icvevyaTi  koX  afajd.  irpooicv- 
vr/aeug.  Lib .  I. 

4.  On  xxii.  1.  “Jeremiah  is  to  deliver  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  court,  in  which  he  reminds  the  king  of 
his  office  of  magistrate,  in  which  he  is  to  ad¬ 
minister  justioe  to  every  man.”  Cramer. 

It  was  no  easy  task  for  Jeremiah  to  go  into  the 
lions'  den  And  deliver  such  an  uncourtly  message 
to  him.  We  are  reminded  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
But  Jeremiah  did  not  flee  as  he  did. 

6.  On  xxii.  1-8.  [“  But  we  ought  the  more 

carefully  to  notice  this  passage,  that  we  may 
learn  to  strengthen  ourselves  against  bad  ex¬ 
amples,  lest  the  impiety  of  men  should  overturn 
our  faith;  when  we  see  in  God’s  church  things 
in  such  disorder,  that  those  who  glory  in  the 
name  of  God  are  become  like  robbers,  we  must 
beware  lest  we  become  on  this  account  alienated 
from  true  religion.  We  must,  indeed,  deeert 
such  monsters,  but  we  must  take  care  lest  God’s 
word,  through  men’s  wickedness,  should  lose  its 
value  in  our  esteem.  We  ought  then  to  remem¬ 
ber  the  admonition  of  Christ,  to  hear  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  who  sat  in  Moses'  seat  (Matt, 
xxiii.  2).”  Calvin. — 8.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxii.  10.  [“  Dying  saints  may  be  justly 
envied,  while  living  sinners  are  justly  pitied. 
And  so  dismal  perhaps  the  prospect  of  the  times 
may  be,  that  tears  even  for  a  Josiah,  even  for  a 
JeMis,  must  be  restrained,  that  they  may  be  re¬ 
served  for  ourselves  and  our  children  (Luke 
xxiii.  28).”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

“  Nequaquam  gentilis  plangendua  eat  atque  Ju- 
dxua ,  qui  in  eccleaia  non  fuerunt  et  simul  mortui  aunt , 
de  guibua  Salvator  dicit:  dimitte  mortuos  sepelire 
mortuoa  auoa  (Matt.  viii.  22).  Sed  eoa  plange,  qui 
per  acelera  atque  peccata  egrediuntur  de  eccleaia  et 
nolunt  ultra  reverli  ad  cam  damnations  vitiorum .” 
Hieron.  Epiat.  46  ad  Rusticam.  “ Nolite  flere 
mortuumt  sed  plorate  raptor  cm  avarumt  pecunim 
aitientem  et  inezplebilem  auri  cupidinem .  Cur  mor- 
tuoa  inutiliter  ploramua  1  Eoa  ploremuat  qui  in 
meliua  mutari  poeeunt.”  Basilius  Seleucensis. 
Comp.  Basil,  Magn.  Homil.  4  de  Oratiarum  acti¬ 
ons  post  dimid. — Guislerus. 

7.  On  xxii.  6-9.  “  God  does  not  spare  even  the 
authorities.-  For  though  He  has  said  that  they 
are  gods,  when  they  do  not  rightly  administer 
their  office  they  must  die  like  men  (Ps.  lxxxii. 
6)  ...  No  cedars  are  too  high  for  God,  no 
splendor  too  mighty ;  He  can  destroy  all  at  once, 
and  overturn,  and  overturn,  and  overturn.  Ezek. 
xxi.  27.”  Cramer. 

Another  passage  from  which  it  is  seen  how 
perverse  and  unjustifiable  is  the  illusion  that 
God’s  election  is  a  surety  against  His  anger,  and 
a  permit  to  any  wilfulness.  The  individual  re- 
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presentatives  of  the  objects  of  divine  election 
should  never  forget  that  God  oan  march  over 
their  oarcases,  and  the  ruins  of  their  glory,  to 
the  fulfilment  of  His  promise,  and  that  He  can 
rebuild  on  a  higher  stage,  what  He  has  destroyed 
on  a  lower.  Comp,  remarks  on  ver.  24. 

8.  On  xzii.  13-19.  It  is  blasphemy  to  imagine 
that  God  will  be  frlre  et  compagnon  to  all  princes 
as  such,  and  that  He  has  a  predilection  for  them 
as  of  His  own  kind.  Does  He  not  say  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Judah,  with  whom,  in  respect 
of  the  eminence  of  his  dynasty  and  throne  no 
other  prince  of  earth  could  compare,  that  he 
should  be  buried  like  an  ass,  dragged  and  oast 
out  before  the  gates  of  Jerusalem?  This  Jehoi- 
akim  was  however  an  aristocrat,  a  heartless,  self¬ 
ish  tyrant,  who  for  his  own  pleasure  trampled 
divine  and  human  rights  under  foot.  If  such 
things  were  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ? 

“  He  who  builds  his  house  with  other  people’s 
property,  collects  stones  for  his  grave.”  Cramer. 

9.  On  xxii.  14.  [“  It  was  a  proof  of  luxury 
when  men  began  to  indulge  in  superfluities.  In 
old  times  the  windows  were  small ;  for  use  only 
was  regarded  by  frugal  men ;  but  afterwards  a 
sort  of  madness  possessed  the  minds  of  many,  so 
that  they  sought  to  be  suspended  as  it  were  in 
the  air.  And  hence  they  began  to  have  wider 
windows.  The  thing  in  itself,  as  I  have  said,  is 
not  what  God  condemns;  but  we  must  ever  re¬ 
member,  that  men  never  go  to  excesses  in  ex¬ 
ternal  things,  except  when  their  hearts  are  in¬ 
fected  with  pride,  so  that  they  do  not  regard 
what  is  useful,  what  is  becoming,  but  are  carried 
away  by  fondness  for  excess.”  Calvin. — S.  E.  A.] 

10.  On  xxii.  15.  “  God  may  grant  the  great 
lords  a  preference  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
the  splendor  of  royal  courts,  but  it  is  not  His  will 
that  these  be  regarded  as  the  main  things,  but 
that  true  religion,  right  and  justice  must  have 
the  precedence; — this  is  the  Lord’s  work.  But 
cursed  is  he  who  does  the  Lord’s  work  remissly. 
Jer.  xlviii.  10.”  Ceamer. 

11.  On  xxii.  17.  “Description  of  haughty, 
proud,  magnificent,  merciless  and  tyrannical 
lords  and  rulers,  who  are  accomplices  of 
thieves.”  Cramer. 

12.  On  xxii.  19.  [“God  would  have  burial  a 
proof  to  distinguish  us  from  brute  animals  even 
after  death,  as  we  in  life  exoel  them,  and  as  our 
condition  is  much  nobler  than  that  of  the  brute 
oreation.  .Burial  is  also  a  pledge  as  it  were  of 
immortality;  for  when  man’s  body  is  laid  hid  in 
the  earth,  it  is  as  it  were  a  mirror  of  a  future 
life.  Since  then  burial  is  an  evidence  of  God's 
grace  and  favor  towards  mankind,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  sign  of  a  curse,  when  burial  is  de¬ 
nied.”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

13.  On  xxii.  24.  “Great  lords  often  imagine 
that  they  not  only  sit  in  the  bosom  of  God,  but 
that  they  are  a  pearl  in  His  crown;  or  as  the 
prophet  says  here,  God’s  signet-ring.  Therefore, 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  succeed  in 
their  designs.  But  God  looks  not  on  the  person 
of  the  princes,  and  knows  the  magnificent  no 
more  than  the  poor.  Job  xxxiv.  19.”  Cramer. 

14.  On  xxii.  28.  [“  What  is  idolized  will,  first 
sr  last,  be  despised  and  broken ,  what  is  unjustly  | 
honored  will  be  justly  oontemned,  and  rivals 


I  with  God  will  be  the  scorn  of  man.  Whatever 
we  idolize  we  shall  be  disappointed  in,  and  then 
shall  despise.”  Henrt. — S.  R.  A.] 

“  The  compliment  is  a  very  poor  one  for  a 
king,  who  thinks  somewhat  of  himself,  and  to 
whom  it  in  a  certain  measure  pertains  that  he  be 

honored . But  here  it  is  the  word  of  the 

Lord,  and  in  consideration  of  these  words  it  is 
declared  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  12,  to  be  evil  on  the 
part  of  Zedekiah,  that  he  did  not  humble  him¬ 
self  before  Jeremiah.  Teachers  must  be  much 
on  their  guard  against  assuming  such  purely 
prophetio,  that  is,  extraordinary  acts.  It  cost 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  many  a  death,  who  were 
obliged  thus  to  employ  themselves,  and  when  it 
is  easy  for  one  to  ape  it  without  a  divine  calling 
he  thus  betrays  his  frivolity  and  incompetence, 
if  not  his  pride  and  delusion.”  Zinzendorf. 

15.  On  xxii.  28-80.  Irenaus  (Ado.  Bar.  IIL 
30)  uses  this  passage  to  prove  that  the  Lord 
could  not  have  been  Joseph’s  natural  son,  for 
otherwise  he  would  have  fallen  under  the  curse 
of  this  passage,  and  appear  as  one  not  entitled 
to  dominion  (“ qui  eum  dicunt  ez  Joseph  genera - 
turn  et  in  eo  habere  spem,  abdicates  se  Jaciunt  a 
regno ,  sub  maledictions  et  increpalione  decidentesf 
qua  erga  Jechoniam  et  in  semen  tjus  est”).  Basil 
the  Great  (Epist.  ad  Amphiloehium)  endeavors  to 
show  that  this  passage,  with  its  declaration  that 
none  of  Jeconiah’s  descendants  should  sit  on 
David’s  throne,  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  10),  that  a  ruler 
should  not  be  lacking  from  Judah,  till  He  came 
for  whom  the  nations  were  hoping.  Basil  dis¬ 
tinguishes  in  this  relation  between  dominion  and 
royal  dignity. — The  former  continued,  the  latter 
ceased,  and  this  period  of,  so  to  speak,  latent 
royalty,  was  the  bridge  to  the  present,  in  which 
Christ  rules  in  an  invisible  manner,  but  yet  in 
real  power  and  glory  as  royal  priest,  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  Himself  as  the  fulfilment 
of  the  hope  of  the  nations.  In  like  manner  John 
of  Damascus  concludes  that  according  to  this 
passage  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  promise  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  if  Mary 
had  not  virgineo  modo  borne  the  scion  of  David, 
who  however  was  not  to  occupy  the  visible  throne 
of  David.  ( Orat .  II.  in  Naliv .  B.  Maria p.  med.) 
— Ambrose  finally  ( Comment *  in  Ev.  Luc.  L.  III. 
cap.  ult.)  raises  the  question  how  Jeremiah  could 
say,  that  ez  semine  Jechonia  neminem  regnaturum 
essev  since  Christ  was  of  the  seed  of  Jeconiah 
and  reigned?  He  answers:  “Illic  (Jer.  xxii.  30) 
futuros  ez  semine  Jechonia  poster  os  non  negatur  et 
ideo  de  semine  ejus  est  Christus  (comp.  Matt.  i.  11), 
et  quod  regnavit  Christus ,  non  contra  prophetiam 
est ,  non  enim  seculari  honor e  regnavit ,  nec  in  Jechonia 
sedibus  sedit,  sed  regnavit  in  tede  David.”  Ghis- 

LBRI78. 

16.  On  xxiii.  2.  “  Nonnulli  prasules  gregis 
quosdam  pro  peccato  a  communions  ejiciunt ,  ut  pceni - 
teanty  sed  quali  sorts  vivere  debeant  ad  melius  ex - 
hortando  non  visitant .  Quibus  congrue  increpans 
sermo  dioinus  comminatur :  pastor ts,  qui  pascunt 
populum  meum,  vos  dispersistis  gregem  meum ,  ejcc- 
istis  et  non  visitastis  eum.”  Isidor.  Hisp.  de  summo 
bono  sive  LL.  sentt.  Cap.  46.  Ghislerus. 

17.  On  xxiii.  6,  6.  Eusebius  ( Dem .  Ev.  VII. 
9)  remarks  that  Christ  among  all  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  David  is  the  only  one,  who  rules  over 
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the  whole  earth,  and  everywhere  not  only 
preaches  justice  and  righteousness  by  His  doc¬ 
trine  but  is  Himself  also  the  author  of  the  rising 
[of  the  Sun]  of  righteousness  for  all,  according 
to  Ps.  lxxii.  7:  avareXei  iv  roif  i avrov 
dtKaioauvtj,  Kal  rrXf/tioc  etpfyvw  ea>c  ov  avravat - 
pe&y  $  aeXt/vij  (LXX.)  Cyril  of  Alex.  ( Qlaphyr . 
in  Gen.  I.  p.  133)  explains  'luoeAkn  as  justitia  Dei, 
in  so  far  as  we  are  made  righteous  in  Him,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the  works  of  righteousness  that 
we  hare  done,  but  according  to  His  great  mercy. 
Rom.  iii.  24 ;  Tit.  iii.  6. 

18.  On  xxiii.  6.  [“If  we  regard  God  in  Him¬ 
self,  He  is  indeed  righteous,  but  not  our  right¬ 
eousness.  If  we  desire  to  have  God  as  our  right¬ 
eousness,  we  must  seek  Christ;  for  this  cannot 
be  found  except  in  Him.  .  .  .  Paul  says  that  He 
has  been  given  or  made  to  us  righteousness, — 
for  what  end!  that  we  might  be  made  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  in  Him.  (1  Cor.  i.  30).  Since, 
then,  Christ  is  made  our  righteousness,  and  we 
are  counted  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Him,  we 
hence  learn  how  properly  and  fitly  it  has  been 
said  that  He  would  be  Jehovah ,  not  only  that  the 
power  of  His  divinity  might  defend  us,  but  also 
that  we  might  become  righteous  in  Him,  for  He 
is  not  only  righteous  for  Himself,  but  He  is  our 
righteousness.”  Calvin.  See  also  a  long  note  in 
Wordsworth,  to  show  that  Jehovah  oue  Right¬ 
eousness  refers  to  Christ. — S.  R.  A.J 

“  The  character  of  a  true  church  is  when  the 
Lytrum,  the  ransom-money  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
known  and  valued  by  all,  and  when  they  have 
written  this  secret,  foolish  and  absolutely  in¬ 
scrutable  to  reason,  in  the  heart  with  the  finger 
of  the  living  God:  that  Jesus  by  His  blood  has 
taken  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  ‘  0  let  it  ne’er 
escape  my  thought,  at  what  a  price  my  soul  was 
bought.’  This  is  the  evening  and  morning 
prayer  of  every  church,  which  is  a  true  sister  from 
above.”  Zinzkndorf. 

19  On  xxiii.  6-8.  “  The  return  under  Ezra 

was  also  a  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  but  inferior 
and  preliminary:  not  all  came,  and  those  who 
did  come  brought  their  sins  back  with  them. 
They  were  still  under  the  Law  and  had  to  wait 
for  Righteousness;  still  in  their  return  they  had 
a  pledge  that  the  Messiah  was  yet  to  come  and 
prepare  the  true  city  of  peace.  Now,  however, 
all  has  been  long  fulfilled  and  we  can  enjoy  it  per¬ 
fectly,  if  we  have  the  mind  for  it.  We  have  now 
a  country  of  which  no  tyrant  can  rob  us;  our 
Walk  and  citizenship  is  in  heaven.  We  have 
been  delivered  from  all  our  suffering,  when  we 
sit  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  to  hear  His  word. 
Then  there  is  a  power  of  resurrection  within  us, 
so  that  we  can  fly  with  our  souls  beyond  the 
world  and  laugh  at  all  our  foes.  For  Christ  has 
made  us  righteous  by  His  daily  forgiveness,  so 
that  we  may  also  bring  ourselves  daily  into 
heaven.  Yea  verily,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
come  very  nigh  unto  us!  Jeremiah  then  longed 
to  see  and  hear  this  more  nearly,  and  now  we 
can  have  it.”  Diedrich. 

20.  On  xxiii.  9.  “  Great  love  renders  God’s 
servant  so  ardent,  that  he  deals  powerful  blows 
on  the  seducers.  He  does  not  think  that  he  has 
struck  a  wasp’s  nest  and  embittered  his  life  here 
forever,  for  he  has  a  higher  life  and  gives  the 
lower  one  willingly  for  love.  Yet  all  the  world 


will  hold  him  for  an  incorrigible  and  mad  en¬ 
thusiast,  who  spares  no  one.  He  says  himself 
that  he  is  as  it  were  drunk  with  God  and  His 
word,  when  he  on  the  other  hand  contemplates 
the  oountry.”  Diedrich. 

21.  Onxxiii.il.  “They  are  rogues.  They  know 
how  to  find  subterfuges,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
him  who  accuses  a  false  and  unfaithful  teacher, 
and  manages  his  own  case  so  that  he  does  not 
himself  come  into  the  dilemma.”  ZiNZENDORr. 

22.  On  xxiii.  13,  14.  “  In  the  prophets  of  Sa- 
maria  I  tee  folly.  This  is  the  character  which 
the  Lord  gives  to  error,  false  religion,  hetero¬ 
doxy.  But  in  the  prophets  of  Jerusalem  1  find 
abomination.  This  is  the  description  of  the  or¬ 
thodox,  when  they  apply  their  dootrine,  so  that 
either  the  wicked  are  strengthened  or  no  one  is 
converted.”  Zinzendorf. 

28.  On  xxiii.  16.  “  From  the  prophets  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  hypocrisy  goes  forth  into  all  the  land .  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  superiority, 
which  the  consistories,  academies,  ministers, 
etc.,  have  and  in  due  measure  ought  to  have,  that 
when  they  become  corrupt  they  communioate 
their  corruption  to  the  whole  region,  and  it  is 
apparent  in  the  whole  land  what  sort  of  theo¬ 
logians  sit  at  the  helm.”  Zinzendorf. 

24.  On  xxiii.  16.  Listen  not  to  the  words  of  the 
prophets ,  they  deceive  you.  Luther  says  (Altenb. 

Tom.  II.  p.  830) :  “  But  a  Christian  has  so  much 
power  that  he  may  and  ought  to  come  forward 
even  among  Christians  and  teach,  where  he  sees 
that  the  teacher  himself  is  wanting,”  etc. ;  and 
44  The  hearers  altogether  have  the  right  to  judge 
and  decide  concerning  all  doctrine.  Therefore 
the  priests  and  liveried  Christians  have  snatched 
this  office  to  themselves;  because,  if  this  office  re¬ 
mained  in  the  church,  the  aforesaid  could  retain 
nothing  for  their  own.”  (Altenb.  Tom.  II.  p.  508). 

— The  exercise  of  this  right  on  the  part  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church  has  its  difficulties.  May  not 
misunderstanding,  ignorance,  even  wickedness 
cause  this  to  be  a  heavy  and  unjust  pressure  on 
the  ministers  of  the  word,  and  thus  mediately 
tend  to  the  injury  of  the  church?  Certainly. 

Still  it  is  better  for  the  church  to  exercise  this 
right  than  not  to  do  so.  The  former  is  a  sign  of 
spiritual  life,  the  latter  of  spiritual  death.  It 
will  be  easier  to  find  a  corrective  for  some  ex¬ 
travagances  than  to  save  a  ohurch  become  re¬ 
ligiously  indifferent  from  the  fate  of  Laodicea 
(Rev.  iii.  16). 

25.  On  xxiii.  16.  [“  But  here  a  question  may 
be  raised,  How  can  the  common  people  under¬ 
stand  that  some  speak  from  God’s  mouth,  and 
that  others  propound  their  own  glosses?  I  an¬ 
swer,  That  the  doctrine  of  the  Law  was  then  suf¬ 
ficient  to  guide  the  minds  of  the  people,  provided 
they  closed  not  their  eyes;  and  if  the  Law  wts 
sufficient  at  that  time,  God  does  now  most  surely 
give  us  a  clearer  light  by  His  prophets,  and  es¬ 
pecially  by  His  Gospel.”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

26.  On  xxiii.  17.  “  The  pastors,  who  are  wel¬ 

come  and  gladly  seen  at  a  rich  man’s  table,  wish 
him  in  fact  long  life,  good  health,  and  all  pros¬ 
perity.  What  they  wish  they  prophesy.  This  t 
is  not  unnatural ;  but  he  who  is  softened  by  it  is 
ill-advised.”  Zinzendorf.  * 

27.  On  xxiii.  21.  [“There  is  a  twofold  call; 

one  is  internal,  the  other  belongs  to  order,  and  ( 

l 
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Stay  therefore  be  called  external  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal.  But  the  external  call  is  never  legitimate, 
except  it  be  preceded  by  the  internal ;  for  it  does 
not  belong  to  us  to  oreate  prophets,  or  apostles, 
or  pastors,  as  this  is  the  special  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  .  .  .  But  it  often  happens  that  the  call 
of  God  is  sufficient,  especially  for  a  time.  For 
when  there  is  no  church,  there  Is  no  remedy  for 
the  evil,  except  God  raise  up  extraordinary  teach¬ 
ers.”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.J 

28.  On  xxiii.  22.  “  If  I  knew  that  my  teacher 
was  a  most  abominable  miscreant,  personally, 
and  in  heart  the  worst  enemy  of  God  in  his  pa¬ 
rish  ;  so  long  as,  for  any  reason,  he  preaches, 
expounds,  develops,  inculcates  the  word  of  God  ; 
even  though  he  should  betray  here  and  there  in 
his  expressions,  that  this  word  was  not  dwelling 
in  him ;  if  only  he  does  not  ex  professo  at  one 
time  throw  down  what  at  another  time  he  teaches 
of  good  and  true  quasi  aliud  agendo :  I  assure  you 
before  the  Lord  that  1  should  fear  to  censure  his 
preaching.”  Zinzendorp. 

29.  On  xxiii.  28.  “  God’s  essential  attribute  is 
Omnipresence.*  For  He  is  higher  than  heaven, 
what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  oanst 
thou  know  ?  Longer  than  the  earth  and  broader 
than  the  sea  (Job  iv.  8).  And  He  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us  (Acts  xvii.  27).”  Cramer. — 
“  We  often  think  God  is  quite  far  from  us,  when 
He  is  yet  near  to  us,  has  us  in  His  arms,  presses 
us  to  His  heart  and  kisses  us.”  Luther. — 
“  When  we  think  the  Sun  of  righteousness,  Jesus, 
is  not  risen,  and  is  still  behind  the  mountain, 
and  will  not  come  to  us,  He  is  yet  nearest  to  us. 
The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  them  that  are  of  a  broken 
heart.  (Ps.  xxxiv.  19)  ” — “ Deus  et  omni  et  nullo 
loco  ” — “  Cuncta  Deus  replens  molcm  se  fundit  in 
omnem.”  MS.  notes  to  my  copy  of  Cramer’s  Bi - 
bcl. — “  Si  vis  peccare ,  O  homo ,  queers  tibi  locumf  ubi 
Deus  non  videat .”  Augustine. 

80.  On  xxiii.  28.  [•*  When  any  one  rejects  the 
wheat  because  it  is  covered  with  chaff,  and  who 
will  pity  him  who  says  that  he  has  indeed  wheat 
on  his  floor,  but  that  it  is  mixed  with  chaff,  and 
therefore  not  fit  for  food  ?  ...  If  we  be  negli¬ 
gent,  and  think  that  it  is  a  sufficient  exouse  for 
despising  the  Word  of  God,  because  Satan  brings 
in  his  fallacies,  we  shall  perish  in  our  sloth  like 
him  who  neglects  to  cleanse  his  wheat  that  he 
might  turn  it  to  bread.”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

He  who  cannot  restrain  his  mouth  or  his  ink 
let  him  expectorate.  But  let  him  say  openly  and 
honestly  that  they  are  his  own  dreams,  which  he 
preaches.  The  false  prophets  certainly  know 
that  mere  falsehood  is  empty  straw.  They  there¬ 
fore  always  mingle  some  of  the  genuine  word  of 
God  amongst  it.  An  unavailing  mixture!  It  is 
in  this  mingling  that  Satan’s  highest  art  is  dis¬ 
played,  so  that  he  At  the  SAme  time  furthers  his 
own  work  and  testifies  against  himself.  Comp. 
Gen.  iii. 

81.  On  xxiii.  29.  God’s  word  is  the  highest  re¬ 
ality,  life  and  power,  while  the  dreams  of  the 
false  prophets  are  pretence,  death  and  weakness. 
Gcd’s  word  is  therefore  compared  to  a  fire  which 
burns,  warms,  and  enlightens,  so  that  it  burns 
up  the  hardest  flint,  melts  the  thickest  ice,  illu¬ 
minates  the  deepest  obscurities.  It  is  compared 
farther  to  a  hammer  which  crushes  the  hardest 
rocks  into  sand. — He  who  mingles  God’s  wheat 


among  his  straw,  will  find  that  the  wheat  will 
become  fire  and  burn  up  the  straw  (1  Cor.  iii.  12- 
15).  He  Who  handles  the  word  of  the  Lord 
purely,  let  him  not  despair  if  he  sees  before  him 
hearts  of  adamant  (Zech.  vii.  12).  He  who 
seeks  peace  is  not  ashamed  to  bow  beneath  the 
hammer  of  the  word.  For  the  destructive  power 
of  the  word  applies  to  that  in  us  which  is  opposed 
to  God,  while  the  God-related  elements  are  loosed 
and  set  free  by  those  very  crushing  blows. — He, 
however,  to  whom  the  peaoe  of  God  is  an  object 
of  derision,  may  feed  on  the  straw  of  this  world. 
But  how  will  it  be  when  finally  the  day  comes 
that  God  will  come  upon  him  with  fire  and  ham¬ 
mer  ?  What  then  remains  to  him  as  the  result 
of  his  straw-diet,  which  is  in  a  condition  to  with¬ 
stand  the  blows  of  the  hammer  and  the  fire  ? 

Help,  Lord,  against  Thy  scornful  foes. 

Who  seek  our  souls  to  lead  astray ; 

Whose  mockeries  at  mortal  woes 
Will  end  in  terrible  dismay  1 
Grant  that  Thy  holy  word  may  root 
Deep  In  our  hearts,  and  richer  fruit 
May  ever  bear  to  endless  day. 

u  God’s  word  converts,  all  other  doctrine  be¬ 
fools.”  Luther. 

82.  On  xxiii.  29.  “  God’s  word  in  general  is  like 
a  fire :  the  more  it  is  urged  the  more  widely  and 
brightly  it  extends.  God  has  caused  His  word 
to  be  proclaimed  to  the  world  as  a  matter,  which 
they  can  dispense  with  as  little  as  fire.  Fire  of¬ 
ten  smoulders  long  in  secret  before  it  breaks  out, 
thus  the  power  of  the  divine  word  operates  in  its 
time.  God’s  word  can  make  people  as  warm  as 
if  glowing  ooals  lay  upon  them;  it  shines  as 
brightly  upon  them,  as  if  a  lamp  were  held  un¬ 
der  their  eyes;  it  tells  every  one  the  truth  and 
purifies  from  all  vices.  He  who  deals  evilly  with 
God’s  word  burns  himself  by  it,  he  who  opposes 
it  is  consumed  by  it.  But  the  word  of  God  is 
as  little  to  blame  as  a  lamp  or  a  fire  when  an  un¬ 
skilful  person  is  burned  by  it.  Yet  it  happens 
that  often  it  will  not  be  suffered  in  the  world, 
then  there  is  fire  in  all  the  streets.  That  is  the 
unhappy  fire  of  persecution,  which  is  kindled  in¬ 
cidentally  in  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.”  Jos.  Conr.  Schaller,  Pastor  at  Cau- 
tendorf.  Sermons  on  the  Gospels ,  1742. 

88.  On  xxiii.  80.  “  Teachers  and  preachers 

are  not  to  steal  their  sermons  from  other  books, 
but  take  them  from  the  Bible,  and  testify  that 
which  they  speak  from  their  inward  experience 
(John  iii.  11).  False  teachers  steal  God’s  word, 
inventing  a  foreign  meaning  for  it,  and  using  this 
for  the  palliation  of  their  errors.”  Starke. — 
“ Htnc  Hit  at  auctions,  who  can  obtain  this 

or  that  good  book,  this  or  that  manuscript?  Here 
they  are  thus  declared  to  be  plagiarios ;  and  they 
are  necessarily  so  because  they  are  not  taught 
of  God.  But  I  would  rather  they  would  steal 
from  true  men  of  God  than  from  each  other.”— 
Zinzendorp. 

84.  On  xxiii.  88-40.  “  When  the  word  of  God 
becomes  intolerable  to  men,  then  men  in  their 
turn  become  intolerable  to  our  Lord  God ;  yea, 
they  are  no  more  than  inutile pondus  terras ,  which 
the  land  can  no  more  bear,  therefore  they  must 
be  winnowed  out,  Jer.  x^  17.”  Cramer. 

86.  On  xxiv.  6-7.  “  He  who  willingly  and  rea¬ 
dily  resigns  himself  to  the  will  of  God  even  to 
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the  oross,  may  escape  misfortune.  But  he  who 
opposes  himself  to  the  hand  of  God  cannot  es¬ 
cape.’*  Cramer. — “  The  captives  are  dearest  to 
God.  By  the  first  greater  affliction  He  prepares 
their  souls  for  repentance  and  radical  conver¬ 
sion,  so  that  He  has  in  them  again  His  people 
and  inheritance.  0  the  gracious  God,  that  He 
allows  even  those  who  on  account  of  sin  must  be 
so  deeply  degraded  and  rendered  slaves,  even  in 
such  humiliation  to  be  His  people!  The  captives 
are  forgiven  their  opposition  to  God ;  they  are 
separated  from  the  number  of  nations  existing  in 
the  world,  politically  they  are  dead  and  banished 
to  the  interior.  Now,  God  will  show  them  what 
His  love  can  do ;  they  shall  return,  and  in  true 
nearness  to  God  be  His  true  Israel.’*  Diedrich.  ; 

36.  On  xxiv.  7.  [“Since  He  affirms  that  He 
would  give  them  a  heart  to  understand,  we  hence 
learn  that  men  are  by  nature-blind,  and  also  that 
when  they  are  blinded  by  the  devil  they  cannot 
return  to  the  right  way,  and  that  they  cannot  be 
otherwise  capable  of  light  than  by  having  God  to 
illuminate  them  by  His  Spirit.  .  .  .  This  passage 
also  shows,  that  we  cannot  really  turn  to  God 
until  we  acknowledge  Him  to  be  the  Judge  ;  for 
until  the  sinner  sets  himself  before  God’s  tribu¬ 
nal  he  will  never  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
true  repentance.  .  .  .  Though  God  rules  the  whole 
world.  He  yet  declares  that  He  is  the  God  of  the 
Church;  and  the  faithful  whom  He  has  adopted 
He  favors  with  this  high  distinction,  that  they 
are  His  people;  and  He  does  this  that  they  may  be 
persuaded  that  there  is  safety  in  Him,  according 
to  what  is  said  by  Ilabakkuk,  *  Thou  art  our  God, 
we  shall  not  die’  (Hab.  i.  12).  And  of  this  sen¬ 
tence  Christ  Himself  is  the  best  interpreter,  when 
He  says,  that  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but 
ot  the  living  (Luke  xx.  38).”  Calvin. — S.  R.  A.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxi.  8.  This  text  may  be  used  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  when  an  important  decision  is  to  be  made 
or  on  the  entrance  on  a  new  section  of  life,  as, 
e.  g.f  at  synods,  diets,  New  Years,  beginning  of 
the  church-year,  at  confirmations,  weddings,  in¬ 
stallations,  etc.  What  the  present  day  demands  and 
promises:  I.  It  demands  from  us  an  important 
choice.  II.  It  promises  us,  according  as  we 
choose,  life  or  death. 

2.  On  xx ii.  2-9.  In  how  far  the  divine  election  is 
conditional  and  unconditional .  I.  It  is  conditional 
with  respect  to  individual  elected  men,  places, 
things.  For  1,  these  beoome  partakers  of  the 
salvation  promised  by  the  election  only  by  be¬ 
haviour  well-pleasing  to  God  ;  2,  if  they  behave 
in  a  manner  displeasing  to  God,  the  election  does 
not  protect  them  from  destruction.  II.  The 
election  is  unconditional  with  respect  to  the  eter¬ 
nal  ideas  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  single  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  their  absolute  realizations* 


3.  On  xxii.  24.  [Payson  : — “  The  punishment 
of  the  impenitent  inevitable  and  justifiable.  I.  Te 
mention  some  awful  instances  in  which  God  has 
verified  this  declaration:  (a),  the  apostate  an¬ 
gels;  (61  our  first  parents;  (c)  destruction  of 
mankina  by  the  flood;  (d)  the  children  of  Israel; 
(e)  Moses,  David,  the  disobedient  prophet,  Christ. 
II.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  such  a  declaration. 
Not  a  disposition  to  give  pain  or  desire  for  re¬ 
venge.  It  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of  sin  to 
produce  misery.” — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  xxiii.  5,  6.  The  Son  of  David.  What  the 
prophet  declares  of  Him  is  fourfold :  1.  He  will 
Himself  be  righteous ;  2.  He  will  rule  well  as 
king  and  execute  judgment  and  righteousness  ; 
3.  He  will  be  our  righteousness;  4.  Under  Him 
shall  Judah  be  helped  and  Israel  dwell  safely. 

5.  On  xxiii.  14.  [Lathrop:  “The  horrible  guilt 
of  those  who  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  wicked. 
1.  All  sin  is  horrible  in  its  nature.  2.  This  is  to 
oppose  the  government  of  the  Almighty.  8.  It 
directly  tends  to  the  misery  of  mankind.  4.  It 
supports  the  cause  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  5.  It  is  to 
become  partakers  of  their  sins.  6.  It  is  horrible 
as  directly  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  and 
marked  with  His  peculiar  abhorrence.” — 8.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxiii.  23,  24.  The  Omnipresence  of  God. 
1.  What  it  means.  God  is  everywhere  pre¬ 
sent.  (a).  He  fills  heaven  and  earth  ;  (6)  there 
is  no  removal  from  Him  in  space;  (<^  nothing  is 
hidden  from  Him.  2.  There  is  in  this  for  us  (a) 
a  glorious  consolation,  (6)  an  earnest  admoni¬ 
tion.  [Charnock,  Jortin,  and  Wesley  have 
sermons  on  this  text,  all  of  very  similar  outline. 
The  following  are  Jortin’s  practical  conclusions: 
41  This  doctrine  1.  Should  lead  us  to  seek  to  re¬ 
semble  God’s  perfections.  2.  Should  deter  us 
from  sin.  8.  Should  teach  us  humility.  4. 
Should  encourage  us  to  reliance  and  content¬ 
ment,  to  faith  and  hope,” — 8.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xxiii.-  29,  30.  God's  Word  and  mads 

word.  1.  The  former  is  life  and  power  (wheat, 
fire,  hammer).  The  latter  pretence  and  weak¬ 
ness  (dream,  straw).  2.  The  two  are  not  to  be 
mixeu  with  each  other.  [Cecil  :  This  shows  1. 
The  vanity  of  all  human  imaginations  in  reli¬ 
gion.  (a).  What  do  they  afford  to  man?  (6). 
How  much  do  they  hinder  ?  2.  The  energy  of 

spiritual  truth.  Let  us  entreat  God  that  our  es¬ 
timate  may  be  practical. — 8.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xxiv.  1-10.  The  good  and  bad  figs  an  em- 
blem  of  humanity  well-pleasing  and  displeasing  to 
God.  1.  The  prisoners  and  broken-hearted  are, 
like  the  good  figs,  well-pleasing  to  God.  For  (a) 
they  know  the  Lord  and  turn  to  Him;  (6)  He  is 
their  God  and  they  are  His  people.  2.  Those 
who  dwell  proudly  and  securely  are  displeasing 
to  God,  like  the  bad  figs.  For  (a)  they  live  on 
in  foolish  blindness;  (6)  they  challenge  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God. 
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9.  NINTH  DISCOURSE. 

(Chap.  XXV.) 

WITH  THREE  HISTORICAL  APPENDICES  (CHAPS.  XXVI. — XXIX.) 

The  superscription ,  xxv.  1,  to  which  a  similar  one  follows  first  in  xxx.  1,  shows  that  the  compiler  of  the 
book  regarded  chh.  xxv. — xxix.  as  a  connected  group .  The  motive  of  this  arrangement  mag  be  re - 
cognized .  First,  the  connection  of  ch.  xxvii.  with  ch.  xxv.  is  perfectly  clear,  the  figurative  discourse 
of  the  cup  of  wrath,  which  Jeremiah  is  to  offer  the  heathen  nations  (xxv.  16  sqq.),  having  a  practical 
commentary  in  the  yokes,  which,  according  to  xxvii.  2-12,  the  prophet  is  to  send  to  those  nations. 
Ch.  xxviii.  is  however  based  directly  on  ch.  xxvii.,  since  here  the  false  prophet  Hananiah  breaks  the 
yoke,  which  Jeremiah,  according  to  ch.  xxvii.,  had  hung  upon  his  neck,  and  Jeremiah  replaces  this 
wooden  yoke  by  an  iron  one.  In  subject  then  these  three  chapters  are  closely  connected.  Ch.  xxix., 
moreover ,  stands  in  intimate  topical  connection  trilAchh.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  since  it  is  directed  against 
the  false  prophets,  who  contradicted  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  with  respect  to  their  position  in  Babylon. 
Though  ch.  xxv.  and  chs.  xxvii. — xxix.  belong  to  very  different  periods  (on  which  point  see  the  par¬ 
ticular  chapters),  yet  their  connection  in  fact  is  beyond  a  doubt.  Ch.  xxvi.  is  not  indeed  related  to 
ch.  xxv.  topically ,  but  it  is  chronologically ,  for  it  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
This  chapter  is,  however,  intimately  connected  with  the  following,  in  that  it  likewise  has  for  its  subject 
the  conflict  of  the  true  prophet  with  the  false  prophets,  and  with  the  people  as  favoring  the  latter  (comp, 
xxvi.  7,  8,  11,  16  with  xxvii.  9,  14,  16).  As  ch.  xxvi.  is  thus  related  in  subject  to  chh.  xxvii.- 
xxix.,  and  in  date  to  ch.  xxv.,  it  stands  between  them.  Comp .  my  art.on  Jeremiah  in  Herzog,  Beal - 
Enc .,  VI.,  S.  486,  7. — The  position  of  the  group,  chh.  xxv.-xxix.,  here  seems  to  be  due  primarily  to 
chronological  reasons.  Ch.  Xxv.,  the  basis  of  the  section,  belongs  to  the  4th  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
main  trunk  of  the  preceding  section .  chh.  xxi.-xxiv.,  belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  king, 
prior  to  his  fourth  year  (comp.  Introd.  to  the  Eighth  Discourse).  All  the  portions  following  ch.  xxix., 
belong  mainly  to  the  times  of  Zedekiah,  or  to  the  later  period  of  Jehoiakim' s  reign  (comp.  ch.  xxxvi.). 
Accordingly ,  ch.  xxv.  with  its  appendix  is  in  the  right  vlace.  It  concurs  with  this,  though  without 
design,  that  with  respect  to  its  subject  also  this  chapter  is  rightly  placed;  for  its  position  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  corresponds  exactly  to  the  central  significance,  which  pertains  to  it  in  the  collection  of  Jere¬ 
miah's  prophecies. 

We  first  then  consider  ch.  xxv.,  the  central  prophecy,  by  itself.  It  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  : — 

1.  Vers.  1-11. — The  Judgment  on  Judah. 

2.  Vers.  12-29. — The  Judgment  on  Judah  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

8.  Vers.  80-38. — The  Judgment  of  the  world. 

A.  THE  CENTRAL  PROPHECT  AND  PROGRAMME  (CHAP.  XXV.). 

1.  The  Judgment  on  Judah. 


XXV.  1-11. 

1  The  word  which  came  to1  Jeremiah  concerning  all  the  people  of  Judah  in  the 
first  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  that  [the  same]  was  the  first 

2  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon;  the  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake 

3  unto  all  the  people  of  Judah  and  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  From 
the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  the  son  of  Amon,  king  of  Judah,  even  unto  this  day, 
this*  is  the  three  and  twentieth  year  [these  23  years],  the  word  of  the  Loud  [Je¬ 
hovah]  hath  come  unto  me,  and  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  rising  early*  and  speak- 

4  ing,  but  ye  have  not  hearkened.  And  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  sent  uuto  you  all 
his  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and  sending  them ;  but  ye  have  not  hearkened, 

5  nor  inclined  your  ear  to  hear.  They  said  [saying],  Turn  ye  again  now  every  one 
from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  evil  of  your  doings,  and  [ye  shall]  dwell*  in  the 
land  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  given  unto  you  and  to  your  fathers  for  ever 

6  and  ever:  And  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them  and  to  worship  them,  and 
provoke  me  not  to  anger  with  the  works  of  your  hands;  and  I  will  do  you  no  hurt 

7  Yet  ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  that  ye  might 

8  provoke  me  to  anger5  with  the  works  of  your  hands  to  your  own  hurt.  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] :  Because  ye  have  not  heard  my 

16 
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9  words,  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  and  [even  to]6  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  my  servant,  and 
will  bring  them  against  this  land,  and  against  the  inhabitants  thereof,  and  against 
all  these7  nations  round  about,  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,8  and  make  them  an 

10  astonishment  and  an  hissing  and  perpetual  desolations.  Moreover  I  will  take  from 
them  the  voice  of  mirth,  and  the  voice  of  gladness,  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom, 
and  the  voice  of  the  bride,  the  sound  of  the  millstones,  and  the  light  of  the  candle. 

11  And  this  whole  land  shall  become  a  desolation,  and  an  astonishment  ;9  and  these 
nations  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  1.— On  b^\  which  ia 'twice  used  here  as  synonymous  with  bx.  Comp,  reins,  on  x.  1. 

■•Ter.  3.— On  tho  odrerbial  use  of  HI-  Comp.  N  veoelsb.  Qr.,  \  79,  2  [Geskc.  Ur.,  $ 100,  2  «.]. 

•  Ver.  3.— D'JtyX  i«  possibly  an  Aramalsm  (comp.  Olsii.  { 191,  g ;  255, 6),  and  is  possibly  on  account  of  the  rarer  '  in  the 

final  (Syllable  is  found  only  in  xliv.  4,  and  Pror.  xxvii.  14),  as  an  addition  to  ^21X»  written  purposely  as  1  Pers. 

Imperf. ;  yet  more  probably  it  is  a  mere  oversight  and,  therefore,  according  to  tho  Keri,  and  related  passages  (vii.  13;  xxv., 
xi.  7  ;  xxv.  4;  xxvi.  5 ;  xxix.  19;  xxxii.  33;  xxxv.  14, 15;  xlir.  4),  to  be  read  D'3^n* 

4  Ver.  5. — OEfa.  On  the  construction,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr^  l  90,  2. 

•  Ver.  7.—' ’JlOJJDil.  Tho  Chethibh  must  be  pronounced  'JOjPDn.  a®  in  vlil.  19,  but  does  not  suit  the  connection.  Tha 

Keri  to  according  to  the  analogy  of  vii.  18;  xxxii.  29;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  25  coll.  Jer.  xi.  17  ;  xxxii.  32;  xliv.  3,  8; 

1  Kings  xiv.  9 ;  xvi.  2.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  'JOJOH  is  the  true  reading,  since  this  form  might  pass  more 
easily  into  "  JlDjOTt.  ftQd  is  moreover  recommended  by  tho  shortly  preceding  (*er.  3),  but  was  not  preferred  by  the 

Masoretes,  because  the  Inf.  D'J/DH  after  b»  or  JJfob  is  alone  used  in  this  sense  and  connection.  The  prophet  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  Deut.  xxxi.29  in  view.  Comp,  xxxii.  30;  vii.  6. 

•  Ver.  9.~bXb  It  is  certainly  easy,  with  the  Vulgate  and  Chald.  (the  Syr.  is  doubtfal),  and  some  MSS.  to  road  or 

at  least,  as  is  also  done  by  some  MSS.  to  omit  1  before  *7X>  Bat  there  is  no  necessity  for  this.  For  bxi  to  by  no  means 

without  sense,  and  may  be  Justified  grammatically.  It  must  not  then  be  rendered  as  depending  on  nb$-  For  then  the 

intermediate  sentence,  'fiHpbl,  etc ,  is  intolerably  harsh.  But  bx  depends  on  MHpb.  Then  )  before  bx— and  indeed , 

as  not  seldom  in  Jeremiah  (vi.  2*;  xvii.  10;  xix.  12.  Comp,  besides  Gen.  iv.  4 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  20;  Isa.  lvii.  11 ;  Am.  iii.  11 ;  iv. 

10  ;  Ps.  lxvili.  10).  bx  to  used  here  as  ex.gr.,  in  Levit.  xviii.  18  in  the  sentence  nDH  xb  HHIlX^bx  tTC^XI  thou  shalt  not 

It  •  r  t  . :  , 

take  a  wife  to  her  tister.  Comp.  Ezek.  xliv.  7  ;  Lam.  iii.  41.  Even  in  the  verse  of  the  present  2Gth  chapter  we  find  7X  in  this 

sense:  all  the  kings  of  the  north,  tho  near  and  far,  lTIX“bx  KTX»  that  is,  one  to  the  othor  —  one  with  another.  Tho 

•tv* 

prophet  therefore  says :  behold,  I  send  and  take  (or  fetch)  all  tho  families  of  the  North,  and  Indeed  to  Nebuchadnezzar. 

l  Ver.  9  —Tho  pronoun  nbXH  stands  Incmet ;  wo  must  suppose  a  corresponding  gesture  of  tho  hand. 

•  Ver.  9. — Q'nOnnni*  Tho  word  is  found  frequently  in  the  books  of  Deut.  and  Joshua  (ex.  gr .,  Deut.  ii.  34;  Iii.  6;  vii. 
2 ;  xx.  17,  etc. ;  Josh.  viii.  26;  x.  28,  35,  40,  etc.),  in  Jeremiah,  elsewhere  ouly  in  1.  21,  26 ;  li.  3. 

•  Ver.  ll^Ul  HDtfb.  Comp.  vers.  11, 12, 18 ;  xviii.  16;  xix.  8;  xxix.  18 ;  xllx.  13,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL  ANp  CRITICAL. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  was  the 
first  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon  (ver.  1), 
Jeremiah  addresses  to  the  whole  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  a  prophecy  of  the  following  import 
(ver.  2) ;  After  Jeremiah  had  spoken  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  for  23  years,  from  the  13ih  year  of  king 
Josiah  (ver.  3),  after  other  prophets  also  had  un¬ 
ceasingly  held  forth  to  the  people  (ver.  4),  that 
in  case  of  their  conversion  they  would  remain 
quietly  in  the  land  (ver.  0),  but  in  case  of  their 
apostasy  to  idols  they  would  experience  the 
Lord’s  anger  (ver.  6) ;  and  finally  the  people  not 
having  regarded  these  exhortations  and  threaten- 
ings,  it  is  solemnly  declared  (vers.  7  and  8).  that 
the  tribes  of  the  North  under  the  leadership  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  would  invade 
the  land  of  Judea  and  the  neighboring  nations, 
lay  everything  desolate,  and  render  these  coun¬ 
tries  tributary  to  the  king  of  Babylon  for  seventy 
years  (vers.  9-11).  —  The  pre-eminent  signifi¬ 


cance  of  this  prophecy  is  clear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  data:  1.  From  the  special  detail  of  the  intro¬ 
duction,  which  apart  from  the  date,  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  other  introductory  formulas 
in  Jeremiah,  in  that  in  vers.  1  and  2  it  lays 
special  emphasis  on  the  object  and  address  of  the 
discourse.  2.  From  the  date  in  ver.  1.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  which  a  date  is  prefixed  to  a 
prophecy  of  this  seer.  Only  general  indications 
of  time  are  found  in  the  earlier  prophecies,  and 
these  only  rarely  (iii.  6;  xiv.  1).  We  find  exact 
chronological  statements  only  on  the  entrance  of 
the  great  catastrophe  and  the  principal  stages  of 
its  oourse;  (xxviii.  1 ;  xxxii.  1;  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxix. 
3,  and  the  following  ckh.).  3.  Here  in  ver.  2 
Jeremiah  calls  himself  for  the  first  time 
(comp,  the  Introd.  to  the  Seventh  Discourse,  chh. 
xviii. -xx.).  It  is  as  though  he  had  renounced 
this  title,  till  he  could  announce  the  beginning 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  minatory  prophecy  (comp. 
Deut.  xviii.  21,  22).  4.  The  prophet  casts  a  com¬ 
prehensive  glance  at  his  whole  previous  ministry 
of  23  years,  admits  the  fact  that  the  people  had 
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paid  no  attention  to  his  prophetic  exhortations 
aud  threatening*,  and  announces  the  immediate 
infliction  of  the  punitive  judgmeut  promised  in 
such  a  case.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  he  regards 
the  present  moment  as  forming  a  decisive  crisis. 
The  reason  for  this  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive. 
While  Jeremiah  in  all  his  previous  prophecies 
speaks  indefinitely  of  the  judgment  as  one  mena¬ 
cing  from  the  north,  he  here  for  the  first  time 
names  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  os  he  who  would  inflict  it,  at  the  head  of 
all  the  “nationalities  of  the  North’*  (ver.  9). 
The  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Carchemish 
(comp.  xlvi.  2)  and  his  ascension  of  the  throne 
were  the  historic  facts,  in  which  the  divinely  in¬ 
spired  glance  of  the  seer  perceived  the  most  im¬ 
portant  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  was 
at  once  clear  to  him  that  the  victor  of  Carchemish 
was  the  great  divinely  chosen  instrument  to  in¬ 
flict  judgment  on  the  theocracy  and  the  other 
nations,  and  so  in  a  certain  sense  to  found  the 
first  universal  empire.  As  his  predictions  of 
calamity  at  once  attained  concrete  definiteness 
by  this  fact,  so  did  his  predictions  of  deliverance. 
He  perceived  and  predicted  with  the  same 
definiteness  that  the  empire  of  the  Chaldeans 
would  last  only  70  years,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
it  would  begin  the  redemption  of  the  holy  na¬ 
tion.  It  was  hidden  from  him  into  how  many 
stages  and  of  what  duration  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  would  be  resolved.  5.  In  the 
same  year  Jeremiah,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  began  to  write  out  his  prophecies 
(xxxvii.  1,  2).  He  did  this,  according  to  xxxvi. 

з,  7,  in  the  hope  even  at  the  eleventh  hour  of 
moving  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  the  total  im¬ 
pression  of  his  prophetic  discourses,  which  at  the 
same  time  intimates  that  a  moment  of  conclusive 
and  irrevocable  decision  had  come. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  word  .  .  .  saying.  Why 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  the  right  moment 
for  this  important  prophecy  is  clear  from  the  ad¬ 
ditional  clause:  the  same  was  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  had  this  year  become  king  by  the  death 
of  his  father.  As  this  circumstance  is  empha¬ 
sized,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jeremiah  re¬ 
ceived  the  impulse  to  this  prophetio  discourse  on 
the  news  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  accession.  There 
is  no  contradiction  in  this  to  our  previous  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  as  the  occa¬ 
sion.  The  news  of  his  father’s  death  must  have 
come  to  Nebuchadnezzar  soon  after  that  victory. 
The  prophet  mentions  here  merely  the  ascent  of 
the  throae,  because  he  might  presuppose  that  it 
was  enough  to  mention  the  later  fact  to  remind 
also  of  the  earlier  and  not  less  important  one. 
With  respect  to  the  chronological  date,  the  state¬ 
ment  of  our  passage  that  Jehoiakim’s  fourth  year 
was  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar  agrees  with  the 
statements  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  12  ;  xxv.  8  ;  Jer.  lii. 
12;  xxxii.  1.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  this 
year  was  B.C.,  605  or  604.  Comp.  Hofmann,  dgypt. 

и.  israelii ,  Zeitrtehnung ,  8.  64 ;  Bitnsen,  Bible- 
work,  I.  S .,  ccxi.,  cccx. ;  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Babel, 
8 .  371;  Duncker,  Qesch.  d.  Attest  h  1,  S.  825, 
8  te  Aufi.  [“The  precise  dates  of  the  events  of 
this  period  cannot  be  determined.  Dr.  Pusey 
(p.  809)  supposes  that  Josiah  died  in  the  spring 
of  B.  C.,  009  Jehoahaz  or  Shallum,  reigned 


three  months.  Then  Jehoiakim's  reign  would 
have  begun  in  the  summer  of  009,  and  his  fourth 
year  would  have  begun  in  the  summer  of  B.  C., 
000.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] — The  native 
form  of  the  name  *01301  appears  on  the 
Babylonian  monuments  to  have  been  Nabu-kudu- 
ur-uzur,  or  Nabu-kudurr-usur  [or  Nabu-kudari- 
utsur]  (Oppert,  Exp .  en.  Mtsop .,  T.  II.,  p.  259 
sqq.).  From  this  the  various  transformations 
are  derived.  Comp.  Niebuhr,  Ate.  u.  Bab.,  S. 
41. — On  the  meaning  of  name  comp.  Scheuchzer 
in  the  Zeitschrift  d.  morgenl .  Oesselsch.  Bd.,  XVI., 
S.  487,  and  Rosch.  in  the  same  Journal,  Bd.  XV., 
S .  605.  [Rawlinson.  Herodotus  I.,  p.  611-16. 
Ancient  Monarchies ,  I  [I.,  pp.  489,  528.  Smith’s 
Bible  Diet.,  s.  v. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  8,  4.  From  the  thirteenth  year  .  .  . 
to  hear.  Josiah,  according  to  2  Kings  xxii.  1, 
reigned  81  years.  According  to  i.  2  also  Jere¬ 
miah’s  prophetic  ministry  began  in  his  18th  year. 
He  had  therefore  labored  18  years  [or  19  years, 
according  to  Pusey  and  Wordsworth]  under 
Josiah  and  four  under  Jehoiakim,  and  was  then, 
especially  if  we  reckon  in  the  three  months  of 
Jehoahaz,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  ministry. — The 
words  from  bat  ye  have  not  to  to  hear  (ver. 
4)  are,  on  account  of  the  following  saying,  wnich 
belongs  to  sending,  to  be  regarded  as  a,paren- 
thesis. 

Vers.  6-7.  Baying,  Tarn  ye  ...  to  yoar 
own  hart. — Tarn  ye  now.  Comp,  xviii.  11 ; 
xxxv.  16. — In  the  land.  Comp.  Exod.  xx.  12; 
Deut.  v.  16.— For  ever  and  ever  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  depending  on  tarn,  for  the  consolation  con¬ 
sists,  not  in  Qod’s  having  appointed  the  land  for  an 
everlasting  habitation,  but  in  that  it  will  be  really 
such. — And  provoke  me  not,  etc.,  and  I  will 
do  yoa  no  hart,  are  sentences  which  express 
a  purpose  paratactically :  comp.  Naegelbb.  Or., 
J  109,  2. — On  the  subject-matter  comp.  vii.  6,  7. 

Vers.  8-11.  Therefore  thae  saith  .  .  .  se¬ 
venty  years.  These  verses  contain  the  conse¬ 
quence  necessarily  resulting  from  the  premises. 
— All  the  families  of  the  north.  A  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  announcement  often  repeated  since 
the  commencement  of  his  prophetic  ministry, 
and  now  again  appearing  in  the  form  which  it 
had  in  i.  15,  viz.,  that  the  enemy  coming  from 
the  north  is  designated  as  “ all  the  families  of 
the  north,”  an  expression  which  is  evidently  not 
to  be  taken  literally,  but  as  the  designation  of 
an  extended  empire — And  [even  to]  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  [Comp.  Textual  Notes].  Pre¬ 
viously  northern  nations  only  were  spoken  of, 
here  we  learn  that  they  are  first  to  be  brought  to 
the  king  of  the  Chaldeans  and  then  (of  course 
under  his  command)  into  the  land.  Since  this 
explanation  is  grammatically  possible,  I  give  the 
reading  in  the  text  the  preference,  as  the  more 
difficult.  Hitzig  and  Graf  indeed  maintain  that 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  inserted  after¬ 
wards.  Hitzig  finds  the  mention  of  this  name 
so  altogether  “frank”  that  he  sees  in  it  “a 
glossation  of  the  gloss  in  ver.  12,”  and  an  im¬ 
pertinence,  after  the  indefinite  phrase  “a  horde 
from  midnight  ”  purposely  left  that  name  to  be 
guessed.  Graf,  however,  finds  the  mention  of  the 
name  in  no  way  compatible  with  the  construction, 

for  neither  *7*0  (which  he  makes  dependent  on 
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n*?E?)  nor  nor  DK1  gives  a  satisfactory  sense, 
the  last  because  then  Nebuchadnezzar  would  ap¬ 
pear  only  as  “  supplementary.”  The  latter  ob¬ 
jection  disappears  of  itself  in  our  explanation. 
Hitzig’s  arguments,  however,  emanate  too  evi¬ 
dently  from  the  objection  which  he  has  to  any 
special  and  exactly  fulfilled  prophecy,  to  need 
serious  refutation.  We  say:  after  the  victory  at 
Carchemish,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  mission  and  its 
result  were  so  fully  made  out  to  the  prophet  that 
there  could  be  neither  indistinctness  nor  hesita¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  mention  of  his  name. — 
The  Lord  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  his  servant 
ver.  9)  as  in  xxvii.  6 ;  xliii.  10,  the  per¬ 
former  of  His  commands.  He  is  to  come  with 
his  hosts  “over  all  these  nations  round  about.” — 
The  voice  of  the  bridegroom,  etc.  Comp.  vii. 
84 ;  xvi.  9— [The  millstones  and  the  light 
of  the  canaie.  “The  one  the  sound  of  those 
who  prepare  daily  food  by  grinding  the  hand- 
mill,  see  Exod.  xi.  5  and  Matt.  xxiv.  41 ;  the 
other  the  evidence  of  domestic  habitation,  poth 
emblems  are  combined  in  the  Apocalypse  (xviii. 
22,  23.” — Wordsworth.  Comp,  also  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book%  II.,  275. — S.  R.  A.]. — 
Yer.  11.  This  whole  land.  Since  the  prophet, 
from  ver.  9  onward,  has  in  view  not  only  Judah 
but  all  the  neighboring  nations,  “this  land”  is 
to  be  referred  not  only  to  Palestine  but  to  the 
whole  of  the  territory  inhabited  by  those  nations. 
— And  these  nations  shall  serve.  Hitzig 
was  the  first  to  cast  doubt  on  the  genuineness  of 
these  words.  Db  Wette  ( Einl .  S.  330)  and  Graf 
( 8 .  322,  326)  concur  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand  compare  especially  Haevernick,  (Einl.  II., 
2,  S.  225  sqq.). — What  appears  especially  to 
offend  Hitzig  is  the  circumstance  that  the  seventy 
years  here  would  prove  to  be  right  within  two 
years,  nay,  that  if  Darius  the  Mede  is  an  histori¬ 
cal  personage,  they  would  prove  so  exactly. 
“Such  coincidence  of  history  with  prophecy 
would  be  a  surprising  accident ;  or  else  Jeremiah 
knew  beforehand  the  number  of  years,  which 
the  dependence  on  Babylon  would  last.”  To  this 
may  be  added  the  point,  which  Graf  renders 
prominent,  that  a  prediction  of  destruction  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Babylon  at  the  same  moment  when 
it  is  described  as  a  power  divinely  commissioned 
to  execute  judgment,  is  somewhat  unsuitable 
and  improbable.  So  the  seventy  years  here  and 
in  ver.  12  are  regarded  as  an  interpolation  and 
vaticinium  ex  eventuf  which  does  not  very  well 
agree  with  the  statement,  that  it  is  transposed 
hither  from  xxix.  10,  which  passage  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  genuine.  For  even  if  the  sending 
of  the  letter  in  ch.  xxix.  occurred  a  decennium 
later,  the  promise  of  a  liberation  after  seventy 
years,  contained  in  ver.  10,  is  not  by  a  hair  less 
than  xxv.  11, 12,  either  a  genuine  prophecy  or  a 
statement  which  happened  to  prove  true.  For 
the  difference  of  ten  years,  in  view  of  the  many 
possibilities  of  longer  or  shorter  periods  is  not 
so  important  that  a  general  agreement  may  not 
be  spoken  of.  We  can  of  course  'enter  into  no 
controversy  here  with  those  who  deny  altogether 
any  loreknowledge  of  future  things  on  the  basis 
of  divine  revelation,  but  if  any  is  offended  that 
the  prophet  here  mentions  a  definite  number,  let 
him  consider  that  without  this  definiteness  the 
prediction  would  cease  to  be  a  prophecy  in  the 


true  sense.  That  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans 
would  not  stretch  tit  infinitum  does  not  need  to  be 
prophesied.  The  chief  source  of  consolation  for 
Israel  also  is  contained  in  this  definite  number. 
(Comp.  Dan.  ix.  2).  [“Thus  a  safeguard  was 
provided  against  the  dangers  to  which  God's  cap¬ 
tive  people,  Israel,  were  exposed  in  Babylonia, 
from  the  seductions  of  Chaldean  idolatry ;  and 
a  hope  of  restoration  to  their  own  land  was 
cherished  in  their  heart  till  the  time  of  their 
chastisement  was  past.” — Wordsworth. — S.  R. 
A.]  “  Prophetic  analogy”  also  is  not  wanting  for 
him,  who  in  Gen.  xv.  13-16  and  Dan.  ix.  24-26 
sees  anything  but  vaticinium  ex  eventu .  Whoever 
finally  maintains  that  this  was  not  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  to  pronounce  a  prophecy  of  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon  mistakes  both  the  nature  of  that  his¬ 
torical  event  and  the  meaning  and  object  of  pro¬ 
phecy.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  empire  was  determined  by  the  victory  at 
Carchemish,  and  was  not  this  a  suitable  moment 
to  present  a  prophetic  programme  of  the  divine 
world-policy  ?  Or  should  merely  the  subjection 
of  Judah  and  other  nations  be  spoken  of  and 
not  the  judgment  upon  Babylon  ?  Let  it  be  ob¬ 
served  that  in  ch.  xxv.  the  prophet  presents  three 
stages  of  the  divine  judgment ;  the  judgment  on 
Judah,  on  the  nations  forming  the  Babylonian 
empire,  and  finally  on  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  In  this  general  view  of  the  divine  judg¬ 
ments  that  on  Babylon  could  not  of  course  be 
omitted,  if  the  prophet  was  not  to  give  a  false 
representation.  Observe,  moreover,  that  the 
prophet  speaks  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  only 
in  brief  hints.  He  says  of  it  only  so  much  as  is 
necessary  on  the  one  hand  for  the  completeness 
of  the  picture,  and  on  the  other  hand  in  order 
not  to  encourage  Israel  to  obstinate  resistance, 
while  not  altogether  dispiriting  them.  For  this 
reason  almost  all  the  minatory  predictions  con¬ 
clude  with  a  consolatory  outlook.  (Comp.  iii. 
12  sqq.;  x.  28  sqq.;  xii.  14  sqq.;  xxiii.  3  sqq.; 
yea,  even  the  prophecies  against  the  heathen 
nations,  xlvi.  26;  xlviii.  47;  xlix.  6,  89).  There 
is  then  no  reason,  why  the  second  half  of  ver. 
1 1  should  be  declared  spurious.  On  the  contrary, 
the  words,  like  the  related  ones  in  xxvii.  7,  are 
entirely  in  place. — As  concerns  the  numbering 
of  the  seventy  years  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
Jeremiah  would  say  :  In  seventy  years  from  this 
time  Babylon  will  be  visited.  For,  as  shown 
above,  he  has  placed  the  date,  contrary  to  his 
former  custom,  at  the  head  of  the  chapter,  simply 
because  this  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  is  at  tho 
same  time  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
and  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  because 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  victory  and  accession  to  the 
throne  were  the  symptoms  of  a  crisis  in  univer¬ 
sal  history,  which  germinally  included  all  the 
other  successes  of  the  Chaldean  king.  From 
the  moment  when  Jeremiah  received  the  news 
of  the  victory  at  Carchemish,  it.  was  for  him  de¬ 
cided  that  Nebuchadnezzar  would  exercise  uni¬ 
versal  dominion  and  that  Judah,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  nations,  would  be  subject  to  him;  in 
xxvii.  6  indeed  he  represents  this,  by  his  catego¬ 
rical  as  accomplished,  though  in  reality  it 
was  still  waiting  fulfilment.  Hence  also  in  xxix. 
10  he  does  not  niter  tiie  number,  though  this 
prophecy  is  of  a  later  date.  The  seventy  years 
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have  become  to  him  a  fixed  measure  of  time, ' 
which  at  any  rate  has  its  point  of  commence, 
ment  in  that  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Its  final 
point  is  less  clear.  (Comp,  on  the  different 
modes  of  reckoning,  Robenmueller  on  xxv.  11 
and  the  literature  there  quoted).  If  we  take  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Chaldean  empire,  this  corresponds 
best  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  As 
that  first  fact  germinally  involved  the  captivity, 
so  did  the  second  the  deliverance  therefrom. 
The  dates  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  yet  deter¬ 
mined  with  certainty.  According  to  the  reckon¬ 
ing  approved  by  most,  the  battle  of  Carchemish 
took  place  in  the  year  B.  C.  605-4,  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  in  the  year  538.  Between  these  two 
dates  lies  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years.  [The 
Canon  of  Ptolemy,  confirmed  by  Rawlinson, 


makes  the  reigns  of  Babylonian  kings  from 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  end  of  Belshazzar  cover 
sixty-six  years.  Comp.  Cowles  ad  Joe.— S.  R. 
A.].  Aside  from  the  possibility  that  a  more  exact 
agreement  might  result  on  more  accurate  know¬ 
ledge,  this  number  may  suffice  as  a  round  sum. 
Comp.  Niebuhr.  Assur  ti.  Babel ,  8.  7.  [“These 
seventy  years  begin  with  B.  C.  606,  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  and  the  first  year  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  when  he  made  his  first  attack  on 
Jerusalem,  and  end  with  the  capture  of  Babylon 
in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  B.  C.  636.  Comp.  Davison,  on 
Prophecy ,  p.  226 ;  Pusey,  on  Daniel ,  p.  267,  who 
justly  condemns  the  theory  of  some,  who  allege 
that  seventy  years  is  here  either  a  mere  approxi¬ 
mative  number  or  a  symbolical  one,  signifying 
a  long  time.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 


2.  The  judgment  on  Judah  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 

XXV.  12-29. 

12  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  seventy  years  are  accomplished,1  that  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  that  nation,*  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  for  their 
iniquity,  and  the  land  of  tjie  Chaldeans,  and  will  make  it  perpetual  desolations. 

13  And  I  will  bring  upon  that  land  all  my  words,  which  I  have  pronounced  against 
it,  all  that  is  written  in  this  book,  which  Jeremiah  hath  prophesied  against  all 

14  the  nations.  For  [of  them,  even  these]  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve 
themselves  of  them  also  [exact  service] :  and  I  will  recompense  them  according  to 

15  their  deeds  and  according  to  the  works  of  their  own  hands.  For  thus  saith  [hath 
said]  the  Lord  [Jehovah  the]  God  of  Israel  unto  me,  Take  the  wine-cup  [the  cup 
of  the  wine]  of  this  fury  at  my  hand,  and  cause  [give]  all  the  nations,  to  whom  I 

18  send  thee,  to  drink  [of]  it.  And  they  shall  drink  and  be  moved  [stagger]  and  be 
mad  [stunned],  because  of  the  sword  that  I  will  send  among  them. 

17  Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  hand,  and  made  all  the  nations 

18  to  drink,  unto  whom  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  had  sent  me:  Jerusalem  and  the  cities 
of  Judah  and  the  kings  thereof,  and  the  princes  thereof,  to  make  them8  a  desola- 

19  tion,  an  astonishment,  an  hissing  and  a  curse ;  as  it  is  this  day ;  Pharaoh,  king  of 

20  Egypt,  and  his  servants  and  his  princes,  and  all  his  people ;  and  all  the  mingled 
[allied]4  people  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land  of  Uz  and  all  the  kings  of  the  land 
of  the  Philistines  and  Ashkelon  [Askalon]  and  Azzah  [Gaza]  and  Ekron  and  the 

21  [whole]  remnant  of  Ashdod,  Edom,  and  Moab  and  the  children  of  Ammon, — 

22  and  all  the  kings  of  Tyrus  and  all  the  kings  of  Zidon,  and  the  kings  of  the  isles 

23  [coast  land]  which  are  beyond  the  sea,  Dedan  and  Tema  and  Buz  and  all  that  are 

24  in  the  utmost  corners  [cut  short  the  hair],  and  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  and  all  the 

25  kings  of  the  mingled  people,  that  dwell  in  the  desert,  and  all  the  kings  of  Zimri 

26  and  all  the  kings  of  E  arn  and  all  the  kings  of  the  Medes  [Media],  and  all  the 
kings  of  the  north,  far  and  near,  one  with  another,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world,8  which  are  upon  the  face  of.  the  earth : — and  the  king  of  Sheshach  shall 
drink  after  them. 

27  Therefore  [And]  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Je¬ 
hovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel,  Drink  ye  and  be  drunken  and  spue8  and  fall 

28  and  rise  no  more,  because  of  the  word  which  I  will  send  among  you.  And  it  shall 
be,  if  they  refuse  to  take  the  cup  at  thine  hand  to  drink,  then  shalt  thou  say  unto 
them  :  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] :  Ye  shall  certainly  [and 
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29  must]  drink.  For,  lo,  I  begin  to  bring  [do]  evil  on  the  city  which  is  called  by 
[bears]  my  name,  and  should  ye  be  utterly  unpunished  ?  Ye  shall  not  be  unpun¬ 
ished,  for  I  will  call  for  a  sword  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  12.— Hrrxio  would  find  an  intimation  of  spnrionsnem  in  the  reading  HIrSoD-  The«e  forms  are  certainly  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  later  writings,  but  there  are  also  instances  of  them  in  the  earlier.  Comp.  Jud.  viu.  1;  Pa.  xxv.  7  ;  Mic.  i.  5; 
Jer.  xy.  13,  etc.  Comp,  besides  Olsh.,  |  &  299,  344  ;  634. — The  LXX.  translates  ver.  12,  to  iOvos  ixtivo  xal  0rj<ro/;iat 

avrovf  sis  ajavurfibr  awnor,  thus  omitting  '3  “|*7D  ^  and  ^“ORl  to  D'*12?0*  But  such  an  omission  in  the  LXX.  ha# 
no  authority.  The  position  of  ^”DRJ  (Hitziq  finds  it,  as  in  ver.  9,  too  far  bock  in  the  sentence)  has  nothing  objectionable 

in  it,  if  we  consider  that  a  double  more  remote  object  is  connected  with  *lp£)R  by  means  of  the  preposition  Stf .  Comp, 
v.  16 ;  xiii.  11 ;  xvi  5,  etc.  • 

*  Ver.  12. — Rinn  Rin  is  perfectly  regular  here  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  }  79,  3),  as  a  pronoun  referring  to 

something  more  remote  in  opposition  to  what  is  said  ftcurrucwc,  rV?Rn  D'UH,  ilRin  yiRH,  vers.  9  and  11.  There  is  no 
rule,  as  Movras  supposes,  why  D31^”nR  should  not  be  separated  from  lp£)R  by  r»  Q{<J.  There  is  good  reason  for  the 
subsequent  position  of  D’lEO  yiR“Sj?!»  in  that  guilt  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  land  as  to  the  king  and  the  people.  The 
use  of  infc  finally  is  explained  thus,  that  the  prophet  does  not  refer  it  to  yiR  only  (though  this  also  is  of  common  gender), 
but  also  to  'U,  as  in  ver.  9  also  he  refers  Oil  riStfS  DYlDbn  to  the  preceding  D'U  and  j^RH*  These  reasons  would 

not  therefore  determine  me  to  believe  In  the  nnauthenticity  of  ver.  12.  But  there  are  other  reasons,  which  afford  important 
testimony  against  the  authenticity  not  only  of  this  verse,  but  of  the  two  following  verses.  Comp.  Kxegetical  Notes. 

*  Ver.  18. — DDR  is  construed  like  )Pft  in  ver.  12,  and  the  suffixes  of  the  verbs  in  ver.  9  b. 

4  Ver.  20. — HR1.  The  expression  is  found  also  in  Exod.  xii.  38,  where  It  is  said  that  3^  3*Tp  went  with 
the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt ;  Neh.  xiiJL.  3  (in  both  tlnwo  places  punctuated  3"Vp),  where  it  is  said  that  after  hearing  the  Torah 
they  separated  from  themselves  31}?-Sd ;  Jer.  1.  37,  where  it  is  predicted  that  the  sword  will  come  also  3*1^ri”l7J  Sr 
*7 33  *1E?R ;  Ezek.  xxx.  6,  where  in  a  prophecy  against  Egypt,  among  those  who  are  to  perish  by  the  sword,  together 

with  Cush,  Phut,  etc.,  33^ri“l73  i*  mentioned.  In  all  these  places  the  meaning  is  easily  perceived.  They  are  trv^ucroi, 
i.  e.  strangers  who  are  mingled  with  a  nation  as  piroucoi,  allies,  vassals,  mercenaries.  This  meaning  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  root  3  "\y,  which  in  Cliald.  aud  Syr.  denotes  misccrt,  in  Hebrew  however  is  found  only  in  the  subst.  3TJL  the  woof 

in  weaving  (Levit.  xiii.  48-69),  and  in  Qithpoel  3“Uf (to  mix  one’s  self  in  anything,  Prov.  xiv.  10,  to  enter  into  com¬ 
pany  with  any  one,  Ps.  cvi.  35 ;  Prov.  xx.  19 ;  xxiv.  21 ;  in  fhe  marriage  relation,  Ear.  ix.  2)  only  reveals  this  meaning. 

4  Ver.  26. — j*3R  The  article  before  JIIdSdD  is  contrary  to  rule  (comp.  Naroelsb.  Gr^  {  71,  5),  and 

therefore  Gbaf  supposes,  with  reference  to  xv.  4;  xxiv.  9,  etc.,  and  not  incorrectly,  that  V3RH,  which  is  besides  superflu¬ 
ous,  has  crept  in  by  mistake.  1 

«  Ver.  27.— Vp,  ar.  Asy.  It  Is  the  other  form  of  Kip  (bev.  xviii.  28).  Comp.  K’p.  Isa.  xxviii.  8,  etc. 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Leaving  aside  vers.  12-14  for  the  present,  let 
us  first  take  into  view  the  relation  of  vers.  15-29 
to  the  foregoing  context.  The  prophet  has  been 
prophesying  the  judgment  on  Judah  and  the 
neighboring  nations,  to  be  executed  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (“all  these  nations  round  about,” 
ver.  9).  In  ver.  11  6  he  had  intimated  that  the 
supremacy  of  Babylon  over  these  will  come  to  an 
end  after  70  years.  He  had  thus  erected  the 
bridge  by  which  to  pass  to  the  prediction  of  a 
second  and  more  comprehensive  stage  of  divine 
judgment,  viz.,  that  it  will  also  involve  Babylon 
itself.  How  is  this  conceivable?  Vers.  15-29 
explain  this.  The  Lord  purposes  to  hold  judg¬ 
ment  over  all  the  nations  of  the  then  known 
world,  which  also  represent  the  aggregate  of  the 
subsequent  Babylonian  empire.  He  will  begin 
with  Judah.  On  this  and  the  nations,  only 
hinted  at  before  in  ver.  9  sqq.,  hut  enumerated 
in  ver.  19  sqq.,  and  several  others,  which  cannot 
be  numbered  among  those  meant  in  ver.  9 
(comp.  vers.  25,  20),  Babylon  will  itself  be  an  in¬ 
strument  of  execution.  Was  it  however  to  be 
itself  spared  l  Was  it  better  than  the  nations 
subjugated  by  it  ?  No,  it  will  only  drink  the  cup 
of  wrath  last.  For  if  the  chosen  people  is  not 
spared,  no  other  nation  can  expect  that  its  of- 


fenoe  (D|\g»  ver.  12)  will  remain  unrecompensed. 
We  see  that  this  passage  presupposes  the  previous 
one,  being  its  necessary  supplement.  For  while  in 
the  first  part,  neighboring  nations  beside  Judah 
are  mentioned  without  being  particularly  desig¬ 
nated,  the  second  part  gives  a  complete  and  or- 
•  derly  catalogue  of  nations,  beginning  with  Ju¬ 
dah  and  ending  with  Babylon,  thus  presenting  a 
considerably  extended  circle  before  our  eyes. 
While,  however,  in  the  second  part,  objects  of 
punitive  judgment  only  (and  Babylon  indeed  as 
such)  are  mentioned,  we  learn  from  the  first  that 
Babylon  will  be  the  executor  of  the  Divine  will 
on  the  whole  series  of  nations  mentioned  before 
it  (vers.  18-26  a). 

Vers.  12-14.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  .  . 
their  own  hands.  The  following  reasons  fa¬ 
vor  the  unauthenticity,  not  only  of  ver.  12,  but 
of  the  two  following  verses.  1.  The  whole  pas¬ 
sage,  xxv.  12-14,  is  directed  against  Babylon. 
Now  it  has  been  already  intimated  in  ver.  11, 
and  will  likewise  be  below  in  ver.  26,  that  Ba¬ 
bylon  herself  will  not  be  spared  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord.  But  how  briefly  and  obscurely 
are  these  intimations  given !  If  Sheshach  is 
really  to  be  explained  by  the  Atbash,  and  in  this 
form  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  word  of  Jere¬ 
miah's,  this  mysterious  name  would  certainly  be 
suitable  for  the  purpose  of  speaking  obscurely 
of  the  destruction  of  Babylon  at  this  moment 
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And  there  was  reason  for  this.  For  the  Jews 
were  so  little  disposed-  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Jehovah,  to  subject  themselves  to  the  Ba¬ 
bylonian  king,  that  all  needed  to  be  avoided, 
which  would  confirm  them  in  this  obstinacy.  Is 
it  then,  in  view  of  this,  credible  that  the  prophet, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  after  the  battle 
of  Carchemish,  spoke  in  so  detailed  and  empha¬ 
tic  a  manner  of  the  destruction  of  Babylon,  as  is 
done  in  vers.  12-14?  I  think  not.  2.  Vers.  12 
and  13  presuppose  t  ie  existence  of  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon  (chh.  1.  li.)  For  (a)  the  expres¬ 
sion  dVij?  rrtoiptf,  perpetual  desolations,  is 
an  evident  quotation  from  this  prophecy.  It  not 
only  occurs  exclusively  in  this  prophecy  (li.  26 

and  62,  and  besides  only  as  jVlDDg?,  Ezek. 
xxxv.  9),  but  in  li.  62  it  is  significantly  treated 
in  a  cenain  measure  as  its  pith  and  token,  so 
that  the  employment  of  this  expression  in  the 
text  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  intentional  reference 
to  chh.  1.  li.  (6).  The  words  44  and  I  will  bring 
upon  that  land  all  My  words  which  I  have  pro¬ 
nounced  against  it,  all  that  is  written  in  this 
book,”  in  ver.  13,  point  likewise  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  definiteness  to  the  prophecy  against  Babylon 
as  one  in  existence.  Now  since  this,  according 
to  li.  59  was  first  composed  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah,  it  is  thus  already  shown  that  vers.  12 
and  13,  so  far  as  they  presuppose  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon,  cannot  possibly  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  3.  The  se¬ 
cond  half  of  ver.  13  prosupposcs  also  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  other  prophecies  agninst  the  nations, 
and  this  too  as  one  Sepher.  Now  though  most 
of  these  prophecies  are  certainly  older  than  the 
battle  of  Carchemish  (comp,  on  xlvi.  2  and  the 
Introd.  to  chh.  xlvi.-li.),  it  is  yet  evident  from 
the  opposition  in  which  the  second  half  of  ver. 
13  stands  to  the  first,  that  here  that  Sepher  against 
the  nations  is  meant,  which  contains  the  prophecy 
against  Babylon.  This  Sepher  however  cannot, 
as  we  have  said,  have  been  in  existence  before 
the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah.  We  might  assume 
that  Jeremiah  himself,  after  the  completion  of  the 
JSepher  against  the  nations,  subjoined  here  the 
words  of  ver.  13.  The  striking  addition  44  which 
Jeremiah  hath  prophesied,”  etc.,  is  however  op- 
osed  to  this.  For  is  it  credible  that  Jeremiah 
imself  put  these  words  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Lord  ?  Every  one  will  feel  that  these  words  of¬ 
fend  not  only  against  rhetorical  concinnity,  but 
against  religious  feeling.  4.  The  demonstrative 
TTTn,  this,  after  IDDn  the  book,  evidently 
presupposes  that  he  who  wrote  it  regarded  the 
present  passage,  t.  «.,  ch.  xxv.,  as  belonging  to 
the  Sepher  against  the  nations.  For  in  any  other 
case  the  demonstrative  would  be  incorrect  Now 
it  may  certainly  be  proved  that  the  prophecies 
against  the  nations  must  once  have  stood  in  im¬ 
mediate  connection  with  ch.  xxv.  The  LXX. 
still  has  it  in  this  place,  so  that,  omitting  ver.  14, 
the  prophecy  against  Elam  (xlix.  34  39,  Heb.) 
foil..'"*  directly  on  ver.  13.  Then  the  otherscome 
in  the  following  order :  agninst  Egypt  (ch.  xlvi. ), 
against  Babylon  (chh.  1.  and  li. ),  against  Philis- 
tia,  Tyrus  and  Sidon  (xlvii.  1-7),  against  Edom 
(xlix.  7-22).  against  Ammon  (xlix.  1-5),  against 
Kedar  (xlix.  28-33),  against  Damascus  (xlix. 


23-27),  against  Moab  (ch.  xlviii.).  Then  follows 
xxv.  15-38  as  a  comprehensive  conclusion.  This 
arrangement  is  certainly,  as  regards  the  order 
of  sequence,  not  the  original  one,  but  it  still 
bears,  as  a  whole,  uumistakable  traces  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  connection.  In  and  of  itself  indeed  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  LXX.  brings  the  Sepher 
against  the  nations  into  connection  with  ch.  xxv., 
inserting  it  between  vers.  13  and  15  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  is  not  of  any  great  weight,  for  it  might  be 
due  to  pure  arbitrariness  on  the  part  of  the  trans¬ 
lator.  But  there  is  another  circumstance,  which 
evidently  cannot  have  sprung  from  arbitrariness, 
and  hence  lends  great  importance  to  that  con¬ 
nection.  The  prophecy  against  Elam  has  in  the 
LXX.  a  superscription  (ra  AlMp)  and  a  post¬ 
script.  This  postscript  is  however  nothing  else 
but  the  first  verse  of  ch.  xxvii.,  which  is  wanting 
in  t  he  LXX.  For  the  details  concerning  this  see 
xxvii.  1,  xlix.  34  and  the  Introd.  to  chh.  xlvi.- 
li.  It  is  hence  plain  that  the  prophecies  against 
the  nations  must  once  have  had  their  place  di¬ 
rectly  before  xxvii.  1,  and  that  the  prophecy 
against  Elam  must  have  formed  their  conclusion. 
Chap.  xxv.  however  was  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
immediately  following  Sepher  against  the  nations. 
Therefore  the  author  could  say  with  perfect  cor- 
|  rectness  of  ver.  13:  in  this  book.  Thus  then 
ver.  18  was  inserted  in  the  text  at  a  time,  when 
the  Sepher  against  the  nations  had  its  place  im¬ 
mediately  after  this  chapter,  as  a  whole,  which  in¬ 
cluded  it.  It  is  not  probable,  for  the  reason  ad- 
i  duced  above,  that  the  prophet  himself  inserted  it. 
As  to  ver.  14  finally,  the  first  half  is  taken  almost 
verbally  from  xxvii.  7,  and  in  such  wise  that  the 
perfect  shall  serve,  which  is  incorrect  here 

though  it  corresponds  perfectly  with  the  context 
there,  is  retained.  In  xxvii.  7  is  used 

quite  regularly  in  the  sense  of  the  future,  after 
the  preceding  statement  of  time 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or .,  {  84,  o.  In  the  present 
passage,  however,  none  of  the  conditions  are  ful¬ 
filled  on  which  the  rendering  of  the  perfect  as 
future  depends,  while  the  perfect  or  present  sig¬ 
nification  contradicts  the  context  throughout. 
The  second  half  of  the  verse,  which  Hitziq  re¬ 
gards  as  the  genuine  supplement  of  ver.  11, 
strongly  reminds  us  of  1.  29 ;  li.  24.  On  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  works  of  their  own  hands, 
comp.  vers.  6  and  7.  In  itself  then  the  passage 
contains  nothing  which  Jeremiah  might  not  have 
written.  But  it  is  clear  that  if  the  preceding 
sentences  are  to  be  critically  suspected  this  sin¬ 
gle  little  sentence  is  all  the  less  able  to  maintain 
its  position,  as  standing  isolated  it  would  disturb 
the  connection.  In  conclusion  we  give  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  different  critical  views  respect¬ 
ing  this  passage,  omitting  those  which  consider  it 
wholly  original,  or  only  subsequently  supplied 
by  Jeremiah.  1.  Ver.  11  6-14  inauthentic  (Gbaf). 
2.  Ver.  11  6-14  a  inauthentic  (IIitzig).  8.  Vers. 
12-14  a  later  addition  (Naegelsbach).  4.  Vers. 
13  6-14,  inauthentic  (Behthold).  6.  Ver.  13  6, 
inauthentic  (Venbma,  Schnurrer).  6.  Ver.  13, 

the  words  SvSd-S;?  ^  fcOJ  IPK,  inauthentic 
(Hensler). 

Vers.  15  and  16.  For  thus  saith  .  .  .  will 
■end  among  them. — For  introduces  the  proof 
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of  the  sentence  pronounced  in  ver.  12,  that  even 
Babylon,  called  according  to  vers.  9-11  to  uni¬ 
versal  dominion,  will  be  punished  in  its  time.  It 
might  seem  strange  that  in  the  same  breath,  as 
it  were,  conquest  and  destruction  ore  predicted 
of  the  Babylonians.  The  prophet  explains  how 
this  will  be  in  the  following  verses,  to  ver.  26. 
He  says  that  all  the  nations  will  have  to  empty 
the  cup  of  wrath,  but  Babylon  last.  In  this  it  is 
implied  that  Babylon  will  first  be  the  instrument 
or  accomplishing  the  judgment  on  the  other  na¬ 
tions,  but  at  last  will  itself  be  subject  to  judg¬ 
ment.  Those  who  declare  vers.  11  6-14  and  ver. 
26  6  to  be  unauthentic,  act  therefore  with  per¬ 
fect  consistency.  But  it  is  wrong  to  reject  a 
thought  here,  which  is  one  of  the  foundation  pil¬ 
lars  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  (comp,  especially  li. 
20-24),  without  which  it  must  be  regarded  as 
partial,  and  which  ought  least  of  all  to  be  want¬ 
ing  here  in  the  prophet’s  great  programme. — The 
figure  of  the  “  cup  of  fury  ”  and  “  cup  of  tremb¬ 
ling”  is  frequent  in  the  Scriptures:  Isai.  li.  17, 
22;  Hab.  ii.  16;  Jer.  xlix.  12;  li.  7;  Lam.  iv. 
21 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  31  sqq. ;  Ps.  lx.  6 ;  lxxv.  9.  The 
drinking  of  the  cup  is  emblematic  of  suffering 
punishment,  the  effect  of  the  drinking,  intoxica¬ 
tion  and  reeling,  is  the  emblem  of  shattered  forces 
and  of  lost  hold  and  self-command. — I  send 
thee.  The  sending  is  to  be  regarded  in  general 
as  merely  imaginary.  Comp.  i.  10.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards,  at  any  rate,  partially  real.  Comp, 
xxvii.  2  sqq.  It  is  evident  from  *1  nXIH  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  ver.  17  that  the  prophet  describes 
an  inward  experience.— Because  of  the  sword. 
Observe  the  transition  from  the  figurative  to  the 
ordinary  mode  of  speech. 

Vers.  17  and  18.  Then  took  I .  .  .  this  day. 
The  prophet  begins  with  Jerusalem.  Why  lie 
does  so  is  seen  from  ver.  29.  We  may  conclude 
from  this  that  the  entire  Sepher  against  the  nations 
(clih.  xlvi.-61)  followed  this  present  prophecy. — 
The  kings  thereof.  The  plural  here,  since 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  is  well  known,  caused  three 
Jewish  kings  in  succession  to  feel  his  supremacy, 
may  be  taken  in  the  proper  sense.  It  may  also 
however  be  the  general  plural  and  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  when  the  number  of  the  conquered  kings 
could  neither  be  known  to  the  prophet,  nor  is  any 
check  possible  on  our  part,  the  plural  must  be 
taken  as  general.  Comp.  rems.  on  xix.  3. — To 
make  them  a  desolation.  Comp.  vers.  9,  11 ; 
xxiv.  9;  xlii.  18;  xliv.  8,  22;  xlix.  18. — As  it  is 
this  day.  The  explanations  “truly  and  cer¬ 
tainly,”  or  “  as  it  is  impending,”  or  “as  we  have 
begun  to  experience,”  are  grammatically  impos¬ 
sible.  The  LXX.  omit  these  words.  They  are 
at  any  rate  a  later  addition,  whether  by  the  pro¬ 
phet  or  some  other  can  scarcely  be  decided. 
Comp.  xi.  6;  xxxii.  20;  xliv.  G,  22,  23. 

Vers.  19-21.  Pharaoh  .  .  .  children  of  Am¬ 
mon.  In  this  enumeration  of  the  nations  the 
prophet  evidently  proceeds  in  general  from  South 
to  North,  beginning  wiih  Egypt  and  concluding 
with  the  kings  of  the  North  (ver.  26).  From 
Egypt  he  goes  up  to  the  South-WeBt  (Pliilistia), 
and  South-East  (Uz).  then  to  the  East  (Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon),  and  West  (Phoenicia),  of  the  holy 
land.  With  Phoenicia  arc  connected  the  islands 
of  the  remote  West,  whereupon  the  prophet  leaps 
over  to  the  far  East  (Arabian  nations),  in  order 


to  get  by  the  North-East  (Elam,  Media),  to  the 
North  (ver.  26),  when  his  view  loses  itself  in  the 
remote  distance. — Mingled  people.  As  to 
Egypt  in  particular  we  know  exuctly  what  Jere¬ 
miah  understands  by  Dlj;  which  he  attributes 
to  this  country.  They  are  without  doubt  foreign 
mercenaries  (ch.  xlvi.  21);  primarily  those 
lonians,  Carians  and  Phoenicians  whom  Psamme- 
tichus  took  into  his  service,  and  to  whom  he  af¬ 
terwards  assigned  residences  in  Egypt  (Herod. 
II.,  152,  164;  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth.  8/e 
Aufl.  I.,  S.  922); — but  then  also  strangers  from 
other  nations,  which  Jeremiah  (xlvi.  9)  and  Eze¬ 
kiel  ( xxx.  5)  mention. — The  case  appears  to  be 
different  with  the  mingled  people  in  ver.  24, 
of  which  below.— The  land  of  Us.  (pyn  y IK). 
The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  where  Uz  is 
mentioned  are  Gen.  x.  23;  xxii.  21 ;  xxxvi.  28; 
Job  i.  1 ;  Lam.  iv.  21,  and  the  present  passage. — 
Delitzsch  (Herz.  R.-Enc .,  VI.  S.  1I2J  remarks 
that  we  can  still  say  nothing  more  definite  with 
respect  to  the  situation  of  this  country  than  that, 
as  we  are  told  in  the  addition  at  the  close  of  the 
book  of  Job  in  the  LXX.,  it  lay  eni  toiq  opiotf  r^f 
'ISovpaiaq  Kal  'Apafi'taq.  This  is  favored  by  the 
present  passage,  which  includes  the  country  in 
its  catalogue  directly  after  Egypt  and  before  Phi- 
listia,  (the  latter  corresponding  to  the  South¬ 
eastern  border-land),  but  especially  by  Lam.  iv. 
21  (daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of 
Uz),  and  the  origin  of  Eliphaz  in  Teman  (Job  ii. 
11),  which  is  an  Edomite  city  (according  to  Jer. 
xlix.  7).  Ui  is  not  thus  identified  with  Edom,  in 
which  case  alone  jGraf’s  remark  that  Uz  needed 
not  to  be  specially  mentioned  together  with 
Edom,  would  be  justified.  Comp,  however  the 
articles  on  Uz  and  Esau  by  Dr.  Sprenger  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Germ.  Oriental  Society  (Zeitseh  d . 
d.-Morgenl.  Gcsell.f  1863,  S.  373),  who  seeks  to 
prove  the  identity  of  Uz  and  Esau  from  Oriental 
sources. — In  opposition  to  Fries  (Stud.  u.  Krit ^ 
1854,  2)  Delitzsch  correctly  remarks  that  he 
seeks  for  the  country  too  far  to  the  North,  (in  the 
province  of  El-Tcllul,  west  of  the  Ilauran  moun¬ 
tains).— The  Philistines,  etc.  Of  the  five  ci¬ 
ties  of  the  Philistines  Gath  only  is  wanting  (Josh, 
xiii.  8 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17).  It  w’as  deprived  of  its 
walls  by  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6)  and  lost  its 
importance  (comp.  Am.  vi.  2).  For  the  same 
reason.it  seems  to  be  passed  over  in  Am.  i.  6  sqq. ; 
Zcph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5  sqq.  Comp.  Kohler  on 
the  last  passage. — Why  Jeremiah  speaks  only  of  a 
“  remnant  of  Ashdod  ”  is  explained  by  history. 
Psammetichus  had  after  a  siege  of  29  years  taken 
the  city  and  destroyed  it.  (Herod.  II.  167). 
[Rawlinson,  Herodotus ,  II.  p.  242. — S.  R.  A.l 
Vers.  22-24.  .And  all  the  kings  of  Tyrus  .  . 
that  dwell  in  the  desert.— Kings  of  the 
isles  (Wl).  The  singular  only  in  Isa.  xx.  6; 
xxiii.  2,  6;  Jer.  xlvii.  4.  All  sea- washed  land,  * 
whether  continent  or  islaud,  is  called  ’N.  Here 
the  collective  as  elsewhere  the  plural  D”R 
(Isa.  xl.  15;  xli.  1,  5;  xlii.  4,  10,  etc.),  denotes 
not  merely  the  continental  Phoenician  colonies, 
but  all  the  coast-lands,  and  thus  also  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean. — In  vers.  23  and  24  Ara¬ 
bian  races  are  enumerated,  which  in  opposition 
to  'K  and  in  relation  to  Edom,  Moab  and  Ammon, 
represent  the  remote  east. — Dedan  (pH),  comp 
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Oen.  z.  7 ;  1  Chron.  i.  9  with  Gen.  xxv.  3  ;  1 
Chron.  i.  32  coll.  Isa.  xxi.  18;  Ezek.  xxv.  13; 
xxvii.  15,  20;  xxxviii.  13;  Jer.  xlix.  8.  Both 
the  statements  of  Genesis  as  to  their  derivation, 
and  the  geographical  statements  as  to  the  position 
of  thi  ir  country,  lead  to  a  double  Dedan ;  a 
southern  situated  on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  a 
northern  bordering  on  Edom.  It  has  been  sought 
to  connect  the  two  by  the  supposition  of  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Comp.  Arnold  in  Herzog,  R.-Enc .,  I.  S. 
462. — Tema,  (fetOTt),  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  15;  1 
Chron.  i.  30;  Job  vi.  19;  Isa.  xxi.  14.  This 
name  is  also  borne  by  two  different  localities. 
The  biblical  Tema  is  “the  most  northern  of  all 
Arabian  places,”  the  second  chief  place  in  Djof, 
three  days  journey  from  the  territory  of  Damas¬ 
cus.  Comp.  Hxrz.  R.-Enc.,  XV.,  S.  706  [Hitter, 
Erdkunde ,  XII.  159;  XIII. 384,  e/c.].~Baz  (H3), 
is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxii.  21  as  a  son  of  Nachor 
and  brother  of  Ux.  Elihu  (Job  xxxii.  2)  is  a 
Buzite.  It  is  at  all  events  an  Arabic  tribe,  but 
no  further  particulars  are  known.  Comp.  Winer, 
R.-W.-B .,  8.  v.,  Bux. — All  in  the  utmost  cor¬ 
ners  (riKD~'¥Wp).  comp.  Comm,  on  ix.  25;  xlix. 
32. — Arabia  (33JJ).  It  is  well  known  that  this 
word,  which  occurs  first  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  20;  xxi. 
13)  designates,  not  the  whole  of  the  now  so-called 
Arabia,  but  only  a  part  bordering  on  Palestine 
(Qesenius  supposes  the  territory  of  the  Ish- 
maelites.  Comp.  The s.,  pp.  1066  and  1441  ;  coll. 
Gen.  xxv.  18).  So  also  the  mingled  people 
that  dwell  in  the  desert  designates  Arabian 
peoples,  of  which  we  know  noihing  further.  The 
expression  all  the  kings  of  Arabia,  occurs  be¬ 
sides  only  in  1  Kings  x.  15,  where  it  is  said  that 
Solomon  received  666  talents  of  gold  beside  what 
he  had  of  the  merchantmen  and  all  the  kings  of 
the  mixed  peoples  [Eng.  Vers.  Arabia]  and  the 
governors  of  the  country.  Comp.  Keil  on  the 
passage. — The  3^#  of  this  passage  and  the  book 
of  Kings,  were  probably  mixed  states  of  various 
tribes,  which  for  the-  sake  of  protection  were 
tributary  to  some  neighboring  power.  Such 
little  unions  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
Arabian  desert  near  the  borders  of  Palestine,  of 
which,  however,  the  remembrance  was  lost  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period.  The  author  of  the 
book  of  Chronicles,  at  least,  did  not  know  what 

be  was  to  understand  by  the  '3*??  (1  Kings 
x.  15).  He  therefore  wrote  for  it  simply 

(2  Chron.  ix.  14).  As  to  the  fulfilment  of 
these  prophecies  respecting  the  Arabian  tribes, 
we  are  left,  in  the  absence  of  all  positive  state¬ 
ments,  to  conjectures.  Comp.  Niebuhr.  Ass.  u . 
Babel.,  S.  209,  10;  Duncker,  Gesch.  d.  Alterth., 
I.  S.  827,  and  what  is  subsequently  remarked  on 
▼er.  26  a. 

Vers.  25  and  26.  And  aU  the  kings  of 
Zimri  .  .  .  drink  after  them.  The  LXX. 
omits  the  kings  of  Zimri.  Aquila  has  Z appi 
(Montfaucon,  p.  221 ) ;  Vulg  ,  Zambre  (Zambri) ; 
Syr.  Samron;  Theodoret,  Zapfipij.  He  says 
rrapd  ru  'E flpalu  mi  rip  hvpip  Zepfipav  evpfjmpev. 
nfr  to  XeTohpag  wrof  vide.  Accordingly  most  ex¬ 
positors  have  taken  Zimri  (the  name  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  as  a  gentilicium)  for  the  nation 
descended  from  Simran  (Gen.  xxv.  2).  But 
where  this  nation  is  to  be  sought  for  is  very  un¬ 


certain.  To  think  of  the  Ethiopic  Zimiris  (Plin. 
Hist.  Eat..  36,  16,  25).  or  the  Zepppirac  (Strabo, 
XVII.  1,  786)  is  forbidden  by  the  connection. — 
Zabra  also,  the  urhs  regia  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  of  which  Gesenius  reminds  us  ( Thes .,  p. 
421),  will  not  suit.  Winer  (R.-W.-B.,  II.,  p. 
465,  3d  Ed.),  mentions  Zimara  on  the  upper 
Euphrates  in  Lesser  Armenia,  and  the  city  of  the 
same  name  in  Greater  Armeuia,  and  Zimura  in 
Asia.  Comp.  Ruetschi,  in  Herz.  R.-Enc.  XIV., 
S.  409. — None  of  these  views  are  satisfactory. 
The  matter  must  remain  insuspenso. — Elam,  the 

Medea  (HD.  0*7 y).  These  two  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  together  in  Isa.  xxi.  2.  As  to  Elam,  it 
appears  in  the  primaeval  period  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  country  with  its  own  princes  (Gen.  xiv.  1, 
9).  It  is  maintained  by  many  that  Elam  in¬ 
cludes  Persia,  and  therefore  in  the  older  period, 
stands  for  what  was  known  in  later  times  as  D^fl 
(comp.  Duechsler,  on  Isa.  xxi.  2),  but  this  is 
denied  by  others  (comp.  Vaihinger,  Herz.  R.- 
Enc.,  III.  S.  747).  As  to  its  position  this  much 
is  certain,  that  it  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
and,  moreover,  of  its  mouths.  But  the  greatest 
uncertainty  prevails  with  respect  to  its  bound¬ 
aries  and  extent.  Comp.  Vaihinger,  with  Kir- 
pert’ s  Atlas  of  the  Ancient  World,  and  M.  Nie¬ 
buhr,  Ass.  u.  Babel.,  S.  884. — Media,  situated  to 
the  north  of  Elam,  forms  the  transition  to  the 
kingdoms  of  the  north,  of  which  Jeremiah  men¬ 
tions  none  by  name.  He  speaks  only  of  the  near 
and  the  distant  (comp,  xlviii.  24).  In  chh.  1.  and 
li.  “  an  assembly  of  great  nations  from  the  north 
country,”  is  mentioned  as  the  executors  of  the 
destined  punishment  on  Babylon  (1.  3,  9,  41  •  U. 
48).  Some  are  then  called  by  name  to  accom¬ 
plish  this, — Ararat,  Minni,  Astichenaz  (li.  27), 
and  Media  [the  Medes],  (li.  28).  From  this  we 
see  that  the  Medes  are  reckoned  among  the 
northern  nations,  which  does  not  contradict  the 
present  passage  and  might  well  be  so,  for  Media 
extends  certainly  from  the  northeast  to  the  north 
of  Babylon. — One  with  another.  Comp,  reins, 
on  ver.  9. — As  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
thus  much  only  is  ascertained  with  certainty, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  subjugated  the  lands  west 
of  the  Tigris  down  to  Egypt  and  the  borders  of 
Lydia.  Whether  he  also  subjugated  the  lands 
lying  east,  or  the  Median  kingdom,  is  disputed. 
Niebuhr  (Am.  u.  Bab.)  maintains  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  held  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  Media,  but 
without  paying  tribute.  But  after  the  death  of 
Cyaxares.  he  ended  victoriously  a  great  war  with 
Media  (lb.,  S.  211  sqq).  Duncker,  on  the  other 
hand  (I.,  S.  798,  844,  etc.),  combats  both  the  de¬ 
pendence  of  Babylon  on  Media,  and  the  victory 
over  it.  This  controversy  is  of  no  importance 
for  us.  The  prophet  does  not  mean  to  say  that 
God  had  given  to  Nebuchadnezzar  all  the  five 
parts  of  the  world,  with  all  the  beasts  therein 
(xxvii.  6),  and  the  men,  for  an  actual  possession, 
nor  can  this  be  maintained  for  all  the  lands  here 
expressly  mentioned  by  name.  After  the  victory 
at  Carchemish  and  Nebuchadnezzar’s  accession 
to  the  throne,  the  prophet  recognizes  this  star, 
which  has  ascended  the  political  horizon,  as  the 
sun  which  is  to  shine  over  all.  In  the  grand 
prophetic  view  of  history  (which  rests  on  the  es¬ 
sential  and  regards  the  collateral  oe  non-ex- 
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latent),  since  there  has  been  any  history  at  all, 
one  nation  always  stands  at  the  head  of  all  the 
rest.  This  nation  is  that  which  rules  the  world, 
i.  e.,  which  dominates  all  the  other  nations,  if  not 
really,  ideally  or  de  jure ,  and  is  the  representa¬ 
tive  worldly  kingdom  in  antithesis  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God.  This  is  the  sense  of  this  passage, 
and  of  the  later  one,  xxvii.  6  sqq.  It  may  then 
well  be  said  that  this  passage  (xxv.  15-26)  in¬ 
volves  two  judicial  acts  ;  one  by  which  the  Chal¬ 
dean  empire  is  founded,  and  a  second  by  which  it  is 
judged  (ver.  26  b). — The  king  of  Bheshach 
"1*701)  It  seems  indubitable  from  the  con¬ 
text  here  and  from  li.  41,  where  the  two  ideas 
correspond  in  the  parallelism,  that  Bheehaoh 
is  Babylon,  and  this  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
expositors.  Marsham  is  the  only  exception,  who 
takes  as  equivalent  to  JEW  (Shushan). 

Comp.  Gks.  The e.,  p.  1486.  But  we  are  very 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  origin,  the  etymology 
and  the  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  easily  under¬ 
stood  that  Jeremiah  here  used  a  word  for  Baby¬ 
lon  which  somewhat  veiled  the  idea.  He  may 
have  done  this  for  the  sake  of  his  countrymen. 
For  the  object  of  his  prophecy  requires  that  the 
impression  of  terror,  which  the  name  of  Babylon 
must  have  made  on  their  minds,  should  not  be 
weakened.  Hence  with  the  exception  of  chb.  L, 
li.,  he  says  nothing  against  Babylon,  and  these 
chapters,  as  is  clear  from  the  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion,  were  intended  much  more  for  the  future 
than  for  the  present.  That  regard  for  the  Chal¬ 
deans  was  his  motive  for  such  concealment,  I  do 
not  believe.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was  afraid, 
as  indeed  many,  Jbromb  at  their  head,  have  sup¬ 
posed.  Jeremiah,  however,  surely  feared  the 
Chaldeans  no  more  than  his  own  countrymen. 
What  other  motive  he  had  for  concealing  the 
name  of  Babylon  from  the  Chaldeans,  we  oannot 
conceive.  What  had  the  Chaldeans  to  do  with 
him?  If  they  received  information  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy.  yet  it  was  not  written  for  them.  In  the 
only  passage  where  occurs  besides  this  (li. 
44),  the  need  of  change  has  evidently  occasioned 
the  expression.  Jeremiah  namely,  in  connection 
with  chh.  1.  andli.,  never  uses  the  word  Babylon 
in  the  two  parallel  members  of  a  verse,  except 
li.  49,  where  the  antithesis  requires  it.  Else¬ 
where  he  uses  as  parallel  with  Babylon  either 
Chaldeans  (1.  8,  35,  45;  li.  24,  85,  54),  or  land 
of  Babylon,  (li.  29),  or  a  figurative  expression 
like  hammer  (ETB3,  L  28),  or  heart  of  my 
insurgents  ('Dj7~jS,  li.  1).  He  also  twice  uses 
instead  of  Babylon  figurative  expressions,  as  in 
li.  21.  In  li.  41  the  name  of  Babylon  occurs  in 
the  second  clause.  Accordingly  it  is  quite  in 
order  that  this  name  should  not  be  used  in  the 
first  clause  of  the  sentence.  Instead  of  it  we 
have  two  synonymous  expressions,  of  which  one 
44  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth”  is  evidently  of 
a  figurative  nature.  The  other  is  our  We 

see  then  that  Jeremiah  uses  this  expression  in  the 
one  case  for  concealment,  in  the  other  for  variety. 
Whence  did  he  obtain  it?  Is  it  to  be  explained 
by  theAtbash?  Is  it  a  species  of  Cabbalistic 
femura  or  Anagram  which  is  either  simple  (ex.  gr. 

DkSd,  Exod.  xxiii.  28=l7$0,D),  or  elaborate? 


The  latter  consists  in  turning  the  Alphabet  round 
and  beginning  at  the  end  (H  for  V?  for  3,  etc., 
hence  Atbash),  or  in  the  middle  (*?  for  tt»  D  for  3* 
hence  Albam).  Comp.  Buxtorp,  Lex.  Chald p. 
248,  9 ;  Hbrzoo,  R.-Enc .,  VII.  205  TGesinius 
denies  that  the  Atbasb  was  in  use  in  Jeremiah’s 
time,  and  IIitzig  accordingly  attributes  the  ana¬ 
gram  to  a  later  period,  when  fear  of  Babylon 
furnished  a  motive  for  its  use. — S.  R.  A.]. — Has 
Jeremiah  really  made  use  here  of  such  a  play 
upon  words?  Many  maintain  this.  It  is  said, 
if  a  prophet  can  make  alphabetically  arranged 
songs,  he  can  make  use  of  the  Atbash.  It  may 
be  that  the  two  things  are  related,  and  hence  I 
will  not  dispute  the  possibility.  But  I  make  this 
admission  unwillingly  and  would  rather  say,  with 
many  of  the  elder  theologians  (ex.  gr .,  Seldbh, 
De  Diie  Syr.  Synt .,  II.,  Cap.  13):  vix  risum  hie 
fortaete  teneas.  As  regards  the  signification  of 
the  word,  it  is  certainly  most  natural  to  think  of 
the  radix  coll,  nntf,  TW,  33ff,  |3ff.  yptf 

(Isa.  xli.  64),  and  thence  derive  the  meaning 
demieeio,  eubmereio ,  sinking  down  (Hkngstkn- 
bsro),  humbling  (Graf).  Hengstknbkrg  re¬ 
marks  in  opposition  to  my  view  (in  Jrr.  u.  Bab., 
S.  181),  that  the  reason  of  its  use  is  rhetorical, 
the  prophet  wishing  to  deprive  of  their  terror  the 
names  Babylon  and  Casdim,  which  had  a  most 
terrible  sound  in  the  Israelitish  ear,  pointing  by 
a  slight  alteration  at  the  ruin  hidden  behind  the 
greatness  of  Babylon ;  to  which  it  may  be  replied, 
that  these  names  were  certainly  not  of  terrible 
sound  at  the  moment  when  destruction  was  being 
predicted  to  their  bearers.  This  is  however  the 
case  in  xxv.  26,  and  in  chh.  1.  and  li.  And  why 
should  Babylon  be  mentioned  so  frequently  as 
the  instrument  of  Israel’s  chastisement,  without 
the  44 fearful  sound”  of  the  name  being  mitigated 
by  the  pleasant  The  meaning  44 demieeio , 

eubmereio  ”  does  not  appear  to  suit  at  all  in  li.  41. 
For  there  it  stands  parallel  with  “praise  of  the 
whole  earth.”  Others,  therefore,  have  inter¬ 
preted  the  name  otherwise:  Chr.  t>.  Michaelis, 
urbe  bellatrix  from  the  Arabic  ehaka—fortitudinem 
in  bello  oetendit ;  J.  D.  Michablis  xaAK^v^ovt 
from  the  Arabic  eakka=ferro  obduxit  porlam ; 
Bohlen,  atrium  regie ,  from  an  analogy  in  modern 
Persian.  But  all  this  is  dubious.  I  believe  that 
the  whole  matter  must  be  left  still  in  euspeneo. 
Perhaps  the  Assyrian  Babylonian  monuments 
will  throw  light  on  it.  At  least  Rodiger  (in 
Ges.  Thee.,  p.  2486),  refers  to  a  discovery  which 
Rawlinson  has  made  (comp.  Journal  of  theAeiat. 
Soc.,  XII.,  p.  478)  according  to  which  ^5?E(  was 
the  name  of  a  Babylonian  deity.  I  have  not 
been  able  anywhere  to  find  a  confirmation  of  this 
statement  [“Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  observed 
that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was  iden¬ 
tical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  might  have  been  read  in  one 
of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  Shiehaki, 
and  that  consequently  a  possible  explanation  is 
thus  obtained  of  the  Sheshach  of  Scripture,(RAW- 
lixson's  Herodotus,  I.,  p.  616).  Shesbnch  may 
stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital,  being  taken 
(as  Babel  the  new  capital  was  constantly)  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  country.”  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary . — S. 
R.  A.]. 

Vers.  27-29.  Therefore  thou  shalt  say . . . 
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the  Lord  of  hosts.  These  verses,  containing 
the  figure  of  the  cup,  express  the  immutability 
of  the  divine  counsel. — Which  is  called  by 


my  name.  Ver.  29.  Comp.  Comm,  on  ver.  18 
and  vii.  10. — Ye  shall  not  be  unpunished. 
Comp.  xiix.  12,  after  which  passage  ours  is  formed 


3.  The  Judgment  of  the  World, 

XXY.  30-8& 

30  But  do  thou  prophesy  against  them  all  these  words, 

And  say  unto  them : 

Jehovah  roareth  from  on  high,1 

And  utters  his  voice  from  his  holy  habitation : 

He  roareth  against  his  pasture ; 

With  a  clear  cry,  like  the  vintagers,  he  answers  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  ' 

31  Tumult  reacheth  to  the  extremity  of  the  earth  ; 

For  Jehovah  hath  a  controversy  with  the  nations  ;* 

He  pleadeth*  with  all  flesh : 

The  godless — he  giveth  them  a  prey  to  the  sword,  saith  Jehovah. 

32  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Behold,  evil  goeth  forth  from  nation  to  nation, 

And  a  great  tempest  riseth  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

33  And  the  slain  of  Jehovah  shall  on  that  day  lie 

From  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth: 

They  shall  not  be  lamented  nor  gathered  nor  buried; 

They  shall  become  dung  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

34  Howl,  O  ye  shepherds  and  cry  aloud, 

And  wallow,  ye  strong  ones  of  the  flock : 

For  your  days  for  slaughter  are  accomplished  ;4 

And  I  scatter  you,6  that  ye  shall  fall  like  an  elegant  vessel. 

35  And  the  refuge  shall  vanish  from  the  shepherds, 

And  deliverance  from  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock. 

36  Hark !  Crying  of  the  shepherds  and  howling*  of  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock  ; 

For  Jehovah  devastates  their  pasture. 

87  The  fields  of  peace  are  desolated7  before  the  fury  of  Jehovah’s  anger. 

38  He  hath  quitted,  like  a  lion,  h is  covert, 

For  their  land  is  become  waste  before  the  fury  of  the  destroyer,1 
And  before  the  fury  of  his  anger. 

TEXTUAL  AND  QEAMMATIOAL. 

1  Vor.  30.— DVVDD  mrr.  Theee  words  to  l*71p  are  a  quotation  from  Joel  ir.  16;  Am.  i.  2,  only  that  instead  of 
JVVn  there,  we  hare  DniDD,  and  ishp  JlpOO  instead  of  D^BnYD. 

*  Ver.  31. — with  3,  as  in  Qen.  mi.  36 ;  Jud.  vi.  32 ;  Hos.  ii.  4. 

*  Ver.  31. — DDEfa  (to  hare  a  suit  at  law,  liligart.  Comp.  1L  25)  with  S  bore  only. 

*  Ver.  34.— IxSlD  O-  The  construction  ( ennstr .  prmgnant.  Comp.  Nacoklsv.  Or .,  $  112,  7)  is  as  in  Gen.  xxr.  2L 

*  Ver.  34. — DYrt1¥19ft1*  The  Masorctes  would  hare  this  word  pronounced  Many  MSS.  and  Edd. 

however  read  So  also  Aquxla,  Thkod,,  Stum,  (ot  <rx6p*«r/ioi  vftwr);  Jerome,  dissipations  vestrae  [A  V- 

your  dispersions!  Now  whether  we  connect  this  idea  with  the  foregoing  context  (“  your  days  are  accomplished  and  your 
scatterings,”  as  Kashi,  Ewau>  in  his  Crit.  Or .,  &  186,  Maurer,  Umbrjut  read),  or  with  the  following  (“and  as  to  your  scat¬ 
terings—,''  as  Kimcoi  and  others ;  “  and  your  scatterings  will  take  place,”  as  Chr.  B.  Michakus),  the  construction  is  still 
artificial  or  faulty  and  the  sense  feeble.  The  Mosoretee  wonld  have  the  form  regarded  as  a  verb.  But  since  QYfYiyiflp  is 
a  monstrous  form,  HiToa  and  Graf  would  read  DYJVlV'Srfl  a®  Hiph.,  with  strengthened  fi,  like  lYWlfb  xii.5;  xxii*.  15 

coll.  Sjpjl  Hos.  xl.  3.  The  H  has  given  occasion  to  regard  the  form  as  a  substantive ;  since,  however,  there  are  no  sub¬ 
stantives  of  the  form  nO'pH,  D12f  13D  has  been  made  from  rH2T9n.  1  also  adopt  this  view.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the 

word,  however,  I  hold  that  of  “scattering”  to  be  correct.  For  1.  the  niph.  occurs  only  in  this  sense,  never  that  of  break¬ 
ing  ;  2.  breaking  in  relation  to  the  preceding  context  would  be  tautological,  while  it  is  very  suitable  to  say  that  a  part  of 
the  flock  shall  be  slaughtered,  another  part  scattered,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  scattered  also  shaU  be  overthrown  and 
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broken,  like  fine  delicate  vessels  (711371  H<*.  xill.  15;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  27 ;  xxxvi.  10 ;  Neh.  ii.  10;  Dan.  xl.  8);  3.  Tha 

mention  of  the  D1J3  and  of  the  713'  "*3  ver.  35  (comp.  the  escaped)  applies  better  to  scattered  fugitives  than  to 

T  T  *  ■  T 

broken  vessels.  ,  , 

•  Ver.  36.— On  the  form  JY 7 71  couip.  Olsh.,  {  39  6  ;  78  e. 

*  Ver.  37. — Since  there  is  no  utterance  transporting  the  reader  to  the  future,  17313!  is  to  be  taken  either  as  preterite  or 
present  (comp.  Comm,  on  xviii.  4;  xix.  4,  6).  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  since  1*313  is  evidently  parallel  to  112?,  which 
expresses  the  present  (ver.  36).  The  participle  D'7313  should  be  taken  as  preterite.  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  §  96,  2). 

8  Ver.  33. — 713  V  [destroyer,  from  71V,  to  be  violent]  does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  an  independent  substantive.  It  stands 

TT 

objectively  after  3171,  Jer.  xlvi.  16;  1. 16,  after  Tj?,  Zeph.  ill.  1.  More  frequently  it  is  not  found.  On  the  other  hand, 
jlin  stands  only  before  ^  The  word  does  not  occur  in  any  other  connection.  The  hypothesis  of  HlXZIO,  Evald, 
Ghat  is  therefore  well-founded,  that  with  the  LXX.  and  Chald.  we  are  to  read  713^71  3171. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

While  in  the  previous  section  a  long  series  of 
nations  was  adduced  by  name  as  the  object  of 
judgments,  in  such  wise,  however,  that  the  enu¬ 
meration  ended  indefinitely  (ver.  26),  in  what 
follows  no  nation  is  mentioned  by  name,  but  the 
limits  of  the  territory  to  be  reached  by  the 
judgment  are  strictly  defined  in  the  words  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  (ver.  80),  all 
flesh  (ver.  81),  from  one  end,  etc.  (ver.  88). 
From  this  it  follows  that  the  prophet  here  be¬ 
holds  the  judicial  act  of  God  in  its  last  and 
highest  stage.  After  having,  in  vers.  1-11,  de¬ 
scribed  the  judgment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
the  world,  in  vers.  12-29  the  judgment  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  (».  e.  that  kingdom  which 
represents  the  culminating  point  of  history),  he 
now  describes  the  world -judgment,  t.  e.  the  judg¬ 
ment  .of  all  nations  of  the  earth  absolutely,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  greater  or  less  historical  im¬ 
portance.  We  thus  perceive  here  the  same  ap¬ 
pearance,  which  not  rarely  occurs  elsewhere 
comp.  ex.  gr.  Joel  i.  15 ;  ii.  1,  2  colL  iii.  4  sqq.; 
sa.  xiii.  9  sqq  ;  Zeph.  i.  2-18;  Matt,  xxiv),  viz., 
that  single  temporal  acts  of  divine  judgment  are 
designated  as  types  and  preludes  of  the  last  and 
highest  judgment. — The  passage  includes  four 
sections:  1.  vers.  80,  81,  prediction  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  in  general,  declaration  as  to  who  is  the 
judge,  from  whence  the  judge  proceeds,  how  far 
the  judgment  will  extend;  2.  vers.  82,  83,  more 
special  description  of  that  which  the  judge  does; 
the  storm  rolls  from  nation  to  nation,  till  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  covered  with  the 
slain ;  3.  vers.  34  and  36,  address  to  the  judged ; 
they  are  to  howl  and  wallow,  for  the  day  of 
slaughter  is  come  and  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  it;  4.  vers.  86-88,  the  judgment  is  in 
course  of  execution,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  is 
heard ; — afterwards  all  becomes  quiet,  the  lion 
has  desolated  the  land. 

Vers.  30,  31.  Bat  do  thou  prophesy  .  .  . 
saith  Jehovah.  The  person  of  Jehovah  is  evi¬ 
dently  presented  in  these  two  verses  as  the  judge. 
His  appearance  is  described  in  its  terribleness, 
as  at  the  conclusion  of  His  judicial  acts. — But 
do  thou  prophesy.  With  these  words  the 
Lord,  having  dismissed  those  who  protest  against 
the  cup  (vers.  28  and  29),  turns  to  the  prophet, 
in  order  tr  put  into  hia  mouth,  not  a  more  mode¬ 
rate,  but  on  t  he  contrary  a  more  emphatic  threat¬ 
ening  of  judgment.  We  see  that  the  prophet 
plainly  wishes  to  represent  the  judgment  as  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  upper  sanctuary.  He  was  the 
more  obliged  to  do  this  as  the  earthly  sanctuary 


was  itself  to  be  an  object  of  the  judgment. 
Comp,  his  pasture,  directly  afterwards.  The 
roaring  is  immediately  explained  by  the  synony¬ 
mous  utters  his  voice,  which  in  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  usage  is  frequently  a  designation  of  the 
thunder  (Ps.  xviii.  1  ;  xxix.  8  sqq.;  xlvi.  7 ; 
lxviii.  34;  Joel  ii.  11). — Against  his  pasture. 
The  holy  land,  of  course  including  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple.  Here,  as  in  ver.  18  coll. 
ver.  29,  the  prophet  names  these  sacred  places 
first.  On  7113,  pasture,  comp.  x.  23;  Ps.  lxxix. 
7 ;  Exod.  xv.  13. — With  a  clear  cry,  etc . 
Nature  in  uproar !  Thunder,  lightning  and  tem¬ 
pest  I  The  thunder  roars,  the  tempest  howls, 

|  hisses,  whistles.  This  is  the  1T71  the  hillo, 

heigh-ho,  jo f  the  vintager  (comp.  D'W?H,  Jud. 
ix.  27},  who,  however,  here  wades  in  human 
blood  instead  of  the  blood  of  the  grape ;  for  in 
the  words  like  the  treaders,  an  allusion  has, 
doubtless  correctly,  been  found  to  the  compari¬ 
son  of  a  bloody  conqueror  with  a  treader  of  the 
wine-press.  1T71  is  found  also  in  xiviii.  33  ;  Ii. 
14;  Isa.  xvi.  9,  10,  and  everywhere  in  a  sense 
similar  to  that  of  this  passage. — He  answers. 
Comp.  Ii.  14;  Ps.  xxxii.  18;  cxix.  172. — Tu¬ 
mult  reaoheth,  etc.  Description  of  the  whole 
tumult  and  its  extent. — For  J ehovah,  etc.  The 
Lord  disputes  not  with  individuals  but  with  all. 
Therefore  the  noise  is  so  fearful. — To  the 
sword.  Comp.  xv.  9. 

Vers.  82,  83.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zeba- 
oth  .  .  .  face  of  the  earth.  The  person  of  the 
judge  retires  ;  what  lie  does  is  brought  into  the 
foreground  and  is  described  as  proceeding  from 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  from  nation  to  nation,  a 
destructive  tempest  (ver.  32),  especially  as  a 
universal  dying,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
earth  will  be  full  of  unburied  corpses  (ver.  38). 
— Goeth  forth.  Comp.  ix.  2;  xxiii.  19. — 
Ariaeth.  Comp.  vi.  22. — Pleadeth,  etc.  Comp. 
Isa.  lxvi.  16. — Shall  not  be  lamented,  etc. 
A  quotation  from  viii.  2 ;  xvi.  4.  Observe, 
moreover,  the  Old  Testament  coloring  of  this 
description.  The  prophet's  gaze  remains  fixed 
on  the  earth.  Comp.,  on  the  other  hand,  Matt, 
xxiv.  80  sqq.;  xxv.  81  sqq.;  1  Thess.  iv.  16  sqq. 

Vers.  34,  85.  Howl .  .  .  strong  ones  of  the 
flock.  The  prophet  turns  to  the  judged  them- 
solves,  chiefly  to  ttie  shepherds  and  the  strong 
ones  of  the  flock.  Since  the  judgment  of  tho 
world  appears  generally  in  Holy  Soripture  as 
the  overthrow  of  worldly  empires  by  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  8  sqq.;  cx.  1  sqq.; 
Dan.  ii.  44;  vii.  27 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24  sqq.;  Heb. 
xii.  26  sqq.;  Rev.  xi.  16),  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first,  and 
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that  God  has  chosen  the  foolish  and  weak  things 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  strong;— we  have 
here  to  understand  by  the  shepherds  and  strong 
ones  of  the  flock  primarily  the  kings  and  princes 
(comp,  “the  kings  thereof,”  e/e.,  ver.  18),  as  the 
most  eminent  bearers  and  representatives  of 
worldly  power.  Still  a  limitation  and  an  exten¬ 
sion  are  in  place ;  a  limitation,  in  so  far  that  by 
shepherds  are  most  usually  meant  the  kings  of 
kings,  i.  e.  the  rulers  of  the  world  in  general, 
here  primarily  Babylon, — an  extension,  in  so  far 
as  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock  doubtless  de¬ 
note  all  that  is  great,  strong  and  glorious  in  the 
world.  Comp.  Dcut.  xxxii.  15;  Ps.  xxii.  18; 
Jer.  1.  11;  Ezek.  xxxix.  17  sqq. — Wallow. 
Wallowing  in  dust  and  ashes  is  also  elsewhere  an 
expression  of  anxious  supplication  in  the  great¬ 
est  distress.  Comp.  vi.  2d;  Mic.  i.  10;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  30. 

Vers.  36-38.  Hark  . . .  his  anger.  The  pro¬ 
phet  describes  here  both  the  judgment  in  its 
course  (ver.  36)  and  the  appearance  of  the  earth 
after  its  accomplishment.  The  cry  of  the  mighty 
and  the  strong  is  heard,  for  the  Lord  is  devasta¬ 
ting  their  pasturage.  Here  also  only  the  shep¬ 
herds  and  the  strong  ones  of  the  flock,  the  fat 
rams,  the  strong  steers,  the  wild  stallions,  are 
mentioned,  for  the  Lord  has  chosen  the  weak 
ones  of  the  world. — The  fields  of  peace,  the 
pastures  hitherto  peaceful. — Before  the  fury. 
Comp.  iv.  26. — Like  a  lion.  Comp.  Hos.  v.  14; 
Ps.  x..  9. — For  their  land,  etc.  We  might  per¬ 
haps  expect  therefore.  But  then  the  following 
reason  before  the  fury,  etc.,  would  be  drag¬ 
ging  tautology.  The  sentence  with  \3  simply 
explains  the  figure  used: — because  the  land,  in 
consequence  of  the  divine  anger,  is  devastated 
by  the  sword,  it  may  be  said  that  it  look^  like 
a  pasturage  visited  by  a  lion. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  8-7.  “  God  is  a  long-suffering  God, 
who  desireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  that 
he  may  turn  and  live,  Ezek.  fcxxiii.  11.  There¬ 
fore  He  gives  the  first  world  12d  years  time  for 
repentance,  Gen.  vi.  3.  Lot  preaches  to  8odom 
and  Gomorrah  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Gen. 
xiii.  13  and  xix.  14.  Christ  preaches  repentance 
three  and  a  half  years,  the  apostles  forty  years, 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  But  dost 
thou  not  know  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance?  Rom.  ii.  4.”  Cramer. 

2.  How  is  it  that  those  to  whom  the  Lord  has 
chiefly  revealed  His  goodness  and  truth  and 
whom  He  has  made  the  bearers  and  medium  of 
His  promises;  how  is  it,  we  ask,  that  it  is  just 
these  men  who  are  the  most  hardened  in  impeni¬ 
tence?  The  people  of  Nineveh,  says  the  Lord, 
in  Matt.  xii.  41,  will  rise  at  the  last  judgment 
with  this  generation  and  will  oondemn  it;  for 
they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah  and 
behold  a  greater  than  Jonah  is  here.  And  He 
cries,  Woe  to  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  for  had 
such  mighty  works  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon 
as  were  done  in  them,  they  would  have  repented 
long  ago  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  And  in  like 
manner  He  says  to  Capernaum,  which  was  ex¬ 
alted  to  heaven,  that  it  shall  be  brought  down 


to  hell,  for  if  suoh  mighty  works  had  been  done 
in  Sodom  it  would  have  remained  to  this  day 
(Matt.  xi.  22-23).  The  key  is  contained  in  tht 
words  “  temple  of  Jehovah,  temple  of  Jehovah,” 
vii.  4.  Israel  does  not  hear  the  “if”  in  the 
words  of  his  calling  and  election.  They  regard 
themselves  as  chosen  unconditionally,  and  on  this 
account  as  better  than  all  others,  being  such  ns 
need  no  repentance.  Thus  grace  has  become  a 
snare  to  them,  and  so  it  is  to  all  who  U9e  their 
privileges  as  a  lever  of  their  wickedness.  (1 
Pet.  ii.  16).  [The  election  to  gracious  privileges 
not  being  necessarily  election  to  eternal  life. — 
8.  R.  A.] 

8.  [“  Nebuchadnezzar  my  servant.  It  is 

remarkable  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  9;  xxvii.  6;  xliii. 
10)  the  same  title  that  Isaiah  gives  even  to  the 
Messiah  Himself:  namely,  *  My  Servant.’  And 
inasmuch  as  the  Chaldean  king  was  appointed 
and  empowered  by  God  to  conquer  the  nations, 
such  as  Ammon,  Edom,  Moab  (which  were  types 
of  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  His  Church,)  we 
need  not  scruple  to  say  that  in  these  victories 
He  foreshadowed  the  conquests  of  Christ,  who 
made  Himself  a  servant  to  do  His  Father's  will.” 
Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  ver.  12.  “  Deus  uti  consuevit  impiorum 
opera  quoad  malum  pixrue.  Malum  vero  culpm 
minime  prodit ,  sed  eos  ipso  a  propter  tllud  gravissime 
punit ,  prxsertim  si  modum  ezeesserint  ( Zech .  i.  15). 
Solet  istud  illustrari  apposita  similitudine  a  virga , 
quam  pater  in  castiganda  sobole  usurpat ,  usurpatum 
vero  mox  in  ignem  conjicit."  Forster. 

6.  On  ver.  12.  uVerbum  Domini  est  veracissi - 
mum  turn  in  comminalionibus,  de  quibus  hie  et  2  Reg . 
x.  16,  turn  in  promissionibus ,  de  quibus  Ps.  xxiii. 
14.  Unde  scite  Augustinus  (de  Civ.  D.  22,  3) ; 
*  venient  hsee  quoque  sicut  ista  venerunt;  idem  enim 
Deus  utraque  promisit ,  utraque  ventura  esse  prse - 
dixit.' — Per  quod  quis  peccat,  per  idem  punitur  et 
ipse."  Forster. 

6.  On  ver.  29.  “  Verissimum  est  illud  Clementis 
Alexandrini  :  prozimus  Deo  plenissimus  fiagellxs 
(the  nearer  God,  the  nearer  trouble,  the  better 
Christian,  the  greater  the  cross:  it  meets  him 
first  who  is  nearest  to  God).  Contra  vero  Bern- 
hardus:  Qui  hie  non  in  laboribus  hominum,  illio 
erunt  in  laboribus  dsemonum."  Forster. 

7.  On  ver.  30  sqq.  “  The  strict  judgment  of 
God  sounds  much  stronger  and  clearer  than  we 
can  bear.  Hence  the  600,000  men  were  so  ter¬ 
rified  when  they  heard  the  voice  of  God,  that 
they  said :  let  not  God  speak  with  us,  lest  we  die 
(Exod.  xx.  19).  It  is  well  that  we  do  not  refuse 
to  hear,  or  stop  our  ears  against  the  sweet  sound 
of  God’s  voice  in  the  sacred  office  of  the  preacher, 
because  we  can  have  it  (P9.  xcv.  8),  or  the  time 
will  come,  when  we  shall  be  obliged  to  hear  its 
awful  roaring,  which  God  forbid.  For  when 
the  lion  roars,  who  shall  not  be  afraid?  (Am.  iii. 
8.)”  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  entire  chapter  treats  of  the  divine  judg¬ 
ments  and  affords  occasion  to  speak  of  them  (in 
a  series  of  sermons)  in  various  relations.  We 
can  thus  speak,  I.  of  the  judicial  acts  of  God 
according  to  the  conditions  of  their  manifesta- 
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tion.  They  are  ( 1 )  required  by  the  sins  of  men 

Svers.  6  and  6) ;  (2)  deterred  by  the  love  of  God 
vere.  5-0) ;  (3)  driven  to  accomplishment  by 
the  impenitence  of  mankind  (ver.  7  sqq.). — II. 
Of  the  judicial  acts  of  God  according  to  the 
stages  of  their  manifestation.  (1)  The  prellmi-  j 
nary,  (a)  in  the  life  of  individuals,  ( b )  in  the; 
life  of  nations.  God  judges  continually  here  be¬ 
low  both  single  individuals  and  entire  nations 
(vers.  9-29).  (2)  The  final  judgment ;  (a)  in  so 

far  as  it  has  already  begun  (vers.  9-11,  29  coll. 

1  Pet.  iv.  17 ;  Matt.  xxiv.).  The  theocracy  in 
its  outer  relations  is  already  judged ;  in  this 
sense  the  universal  judgment  has  begun  at  the 
house  of  Jod  ;  (b)  in  so  far  as  it  is  still  future 
(single  empires  nave  already  been  destroyed,  as 


well  as  single  men,  but  the  judgment  of  the 
world  as  a  whole  is  still  impending,  ver.  30  sqq.). 
— III.  The  judicial  acts  of  God  differently  re¬ 
presented  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (1) 
In  the  Old  Testament  they  are  (a)  represented 
in  figures  (vers.  30,  81  sqq.,  38),  (6)  limited  to 
the  earth  (vers.  30,  33) ;  (2)  In  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  they  are  represented  (a)  in  their  full  super¬ 
terrestrial  reality,  (6)  as  extended  over  heaven 
and  earth.  (Comp,  in  contrast  to  this  passage 
Matt,  xxv.;  1  Cor.  xv.;  1  Thess.  iv.;  2  Pet.  iii.). 
— IV.  The  judicial  acts  of  God  differently  felt, 
according  to  the  different  inward  conditions  of 
men — (1)  As  destruction  on  the  part  of  the  god¬ 
less  (ver.  7  sqq.) ;  (2)  As  deliverance  on  the  part 
of  the  pious  (vers.  11  and  12). 


B.  The  Three  Historical  Appendices. 

THB  PROPHET  OF  THE  LOUD  AND  THE  FALSE  PROPHETS. 

Chapters  XXVI.  to  XXIX. 

ft  has  been  already  thown  in  the  introduction  to  the  ninth  discourse  that  these  chapters  stand  here  together , 
because  their  common  topic  is  the  conflict  of  the  true  prophet  with  the  false  prophets.  Their  position 
just  here ,  however ,  is  occasioned  by  the  close  historical  connection  of  chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  with  ch. 
xxv.  There  is  thus  a  double  connection ,  (1  )that  of  chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.,  with  ch.  xxv.  ( Cup  of  wrath 
and  yoke) ;  (2)  that  of  chh.  xxvi.-xxix.  with  each  other  (false  prophets).  Before  ch.  xxvii.,  how¬ 
ever ,  stands  ch.  xxvi.,  and  thus  separates  the  connected  passages,  ch.  xxv.,  and  chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii., 
because  it  is  the  oldest  in  time.  It  comes  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Perhaps  also  the  four 
chapters  were  found  in  this  order ,  and  transposed  here  as  a  whole.  Chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.  belong  to  the 
fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (Comp.  Comm,  on  xxvii.  1).  Ch.  xxix.  is  somewhat  earlier  in  date  (Comp, 
the  Introd.  to  this  chapter).  The  arrangement  of  these  four  chapters  is  thus  not  consistently  chrono¬ 
logical.  Perhaps  first ,  the  struggle  of  the  prophet  with,  the  false  prophets  in  their  home  (ch.  xxvi.- 
xxviii.),  then  his  struggle  with  those  also  who  had  emigrated  to  Babylon  is  represented.  [“  Jeremiah  goes 
back  here  from  the  mention  of  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  to  the  beginning  of  that  king's  reign ,  in 
order  to  suggest  to  his  readers  an  evidence ,  a  fortiori,  if  Cod’s  mercy  and  forbearance  to  Jerusalem. 
God  gave  solemn  denunciations  to  Jehoiakim  and  Jerusalem  in  Jehoiakim  s  fourth  year.  But  He  did 
more  than  this  :  He  had  sent  a  prophetic  message  of  warning  to  him  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign. 
Such  considerations  as  these  will  suggest  the  reasons  for  which  Jeremiah's  prophecies  are  not  placed 
in  chronological  order."  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

1.  The  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the  false  prophets  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

XXVI.  1-24. 

1  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 

2  came  this  word  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saying ,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  : 
Stand  in  the  court  of  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  house  and  speak  unto  all  the  cities  of 
Judah,  which  come  to  worship  in  the  Lord’s  house,  all  the  words  that  I  command 

3  thee  to  speak  unto  them ;  diminish  [omit]  not  a  word.  If  so  be  [perhaps]  they  will 
hearken,  and  turn  every  man  from  his  evil  way,  that  I  may  repent  me  of  the  evil, 

4  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them  because  of  the  evil  of  their  doings.  And  thou 
shalt  say  unto  them:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]:  If  ye  will  not  hearken  to 

6  me,  to  walk  in  my  law,  which  I  have  set  before  you,  to  hearken  to  the  words  of 
my  servants  the  prophets,  whom  I  sent  unto  you,  both1  rising  up  early,  and  sending 

6  them,  but  ye  have  not  hearkened :  then  will  I  make  this  house  like  Shiloh,  ana 

7  will  make  this*  city  a  curse  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  So  the  priests  and  pro¬ 
phets  and  all  the  people  beard  Jeremiah  speaking  these  words  in  the  house  of  the 

8  Lord  [Jehovah],  rfow  it  came  to  pass,  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end  of  speak- 
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ing  all  that  the  Lord  had  commanded  him  to  speak  unto  all  the  people,  that  the 
priests  and  the  prophets,  and  all  the  people  took  him,  saying,  Thou  shalt  surely  die. 

9  Why  hast  thou  prophesied  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saying,  This 
house  shall  be  like  Shiloh,  and  this  city  shall  be  desolate  without  an  inhabitant  ? 
And  all  the  people  were  gathered  against  Jeremiah  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jeho- 

10  vah].  When  the  princes  of  Judah  heard  those  things,  then  they  came  up  from  the 
king’s  house  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  sat  down  in  the  entry  of  the 

11  new  gate8  of  the  Lord’s  [Jehovah’s]  house.  Then  spake  the  priests  and  the  pro¬ 
phets  unto  the  princes  and  to  all  the  people,  saying,  this  man  is  worthy  to  die ;  for 

12  he  hath  prophesied  against  this  city,  as  ye  have  heard  with  your  ears.  Then  spake 
Jeremiah  unto  all  the  princes  «and  to  all  the  people,  saying,  The  Lord  [Jehovah] 
sent  me  to  prophesy  against  this  house  and  against  this  city  all  the  words  that  ye 

13  have  heard.  Therefore  now  amend  your  ways  and  your  doings,  and  obey  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God,  and  the  Lord  will  repent  him  of  the  evil  that 

14  he  hath  pronounced  against  you.  As  for  me,  behold,  I  am  in  your  hand:  do  with 

15  me  as  seeraeth  good  and  meet  unto  you.  But  know  ye  for  certain,  that  if  ye  put 
me  to  death,  ye  shall  surely  bring  innocent  blood  upon  yourselves,  and  upon  this 
city  and  upon  the  inhabitants  thereof :  for  of  a  truth  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  unto 
you  to  speak  all  these  words  in  your  ears. 

16  Then  said  the  princes  and  all  the  people  unto  the  priests  and  unto  the  prophets: 
This  man  is  not  worthy  to  die :  for  he  hath  spoken  to  us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 

17  [Jehovah]  our  God.  Then  rose  up  certain  of  the  elders  of  the  laud,  and  spake  to 

18  all  the  assembly  of  the  people,  saying,  Micah4  the  Morasthite  prophesied  in  the  days 
of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  spake  to  all  the  people  of  Judah,  saying, 

Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Zion  shall  be  plowed  as  a  field, 

Jerusalem  shall  become  a  heap  of  stones, 

And  the  mountain  of  the  house  woody  heights. 

19  Did  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  and  all  Judah  put  him  at  all  to  death?  did  he  not 
fear  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  besought  [propitiated]6  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  and  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  repented  him  of  the  evil  which  he  had  pronounced  against  them. 
Thus  might  we  procure  great  evil  [We  however  are  about  to  commit  great  wicked- 

20  ness]  against  our  [own]  souls.  And  there  was  also  a  man  that  prophesied  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kirjatn-jearira,  who 

Srophesied  against  the  city  and  against  the  land,  according  to  all  the  words  of 
eremiah.  And  [when]  Jehoiakim,  the  king,  with  all  his  mighty  men  [warriors] 
and  all  the  princes,  heard  his  words  [and],  the  king  sought  to  put  him  to  death  : 
but  [when]  Urijah  heard  of  it  [and]  he  was  afraid  and  fled,  ana  went  into  Egypt 
22  And  Jehoiakim,  the  king,  sent  men  into  Egypt  Elnathan,  the  son  of  Achhor,  and 
23  certain  men  with  him  into  Egypt  And  they  fetched  forth  Urijah  out  of  Egypt, 
and  brought  him  unto  Jehoiakim  the  king ;  who  slew  him  with  the  sword,  and 
24  cast  his  dead  body  into  the  graves  of  the  common  [sons  of  the]  people.  Neverthe¬ 
less  [But]  the  hand  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan  was  with  Jeremiah,  that  they 
should  [did]  not  give  him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  to  put  him  to  death. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  5. — The  )  before  and,  moreover,  comp.  Natoklsb.  Qr^  $  111,  1. 

*  Ver.  6.— nntfm.  This  form  is  foand  here  only  in  the  Cbethibh.  It  is  not  a  scriptural  error,  the  71  being  the  so-called 
paragogic.  Comp.  Olsh.  f  lol,  c,  and  g  133,  &  234. 

*  Ver.  10 — [Turgnm:  The  east  gate.] 

4  Ver.  IS. — The  Masoretes  alter  TVD'D  into  TID'D*  not  because  they  regard  the  former  as  correct,  but  to  bring  out 
▼  r  •  t  • 


clearly  the  identity  of  this  Micah  with  him  whose  l»ook  is  included  in  the  canon  (comp.  Caspahi.  Micha  der  MoraschtiU,  & 
12).— The  passage  quoted  is  found  verbatim  in  Mic.  iii.  12,  except  that  there  we  read  instead  of  D'M?*  (Comp.  Olse.,  & 
207,  28S.)  \  ■ 

*  Ver.  19.— [Literally :  Soothed  by  prayer  the  lace  of  the  Lord. — S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

It  has  bd?n  shown  above  that  this  chapter  is 
not  immediately  connected  with  chap,  xxv.,  but 
mediately  through  chh.  xxvii.,  xxviii.  The  asser¬ 


tion  of  Graf  that  “the  narrative  of  this  occur¬ 
rence  has  no  connection  either  with  the  preceding 
or  with  the  following  context”  is  incomprehensi¬ 
ble.  For  if  we  do  not  agree  with  Ewald  that 
each  of  the  three  supplements  concludes  with  a 
|  glance  at  those  prophets,  who  either  prophesied 
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what  was  directly  false  or  did  not  defend  the 
truth  with  becoming  steadfastness  ( Proph .  d.  A. 
B.<  II.,  S.  137),  it  is  yet  indisputable  that  all  these 
four  chapters  treat  of  the  conflict  of  the  prophet 
with  false  prophets,  that  they  follow  each  other 
in  chronological  order,  and  that  chh.  xxvi.-xxix. 
presuppose  ch.  xxv.  as  their  basis.  This  explains 
the  position  of  ch.  xxvi.  here.  I  cannot  accept 
the  statement  of  Graf  that  as  a  record  of  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  it  ought  to  have  stood  before 
ch.  xxxvi.:  for  here  the  narrative  would  stand 
quite  isolated  topically,  and  chh.  xxxiv.-xliv., 
are  not  the  only  place  for  the  prophet’s  personal 
experiences,  for  they  are  inserted  elsewhere,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  connection  of  facts.  Comp.  chh. 
xx.  and  xxx.  And  this  is  the  case  with  chh. 
xxvi.-xxix.  We  might  rather  expect  that,  on 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  facts,  it  would  come 
after  ch.  xxiii.  But  on  the  one  hand  it  would 
disturb  the  plan  of  that  group  (against  kings 
and  prophets)  by  partial  details,  and  on  the  other 
the  principal  matter  of  chh.  xxvii.  and  xxviii. 
has  too  close  an  historical  connection  with  ch. 
xxv.  to  be  separated  from  it,  or  even  only  to  be 
placed  before  it.  The  reason  why  this  chapter 
does  not  stand  after  chh.  vii.  sqq..  where  it  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  in  historical  connection,  is  that  the 
series  of  great  discourses  was  not  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  long  historical  section.  As  far  as 
ch.  xviii.  are  discourses  only.  From  this  point 
onwards  the  historical  element  is  successively 
brought  forward.  Although  thus  separated  in 
position,  this  ch.  xxvi.  refers  back  to  the  great 
discourse  in  chh.  vii.-x.,  and  describes  the  al¬ 
most  fatal  consequences,  which  it  had  with  re¬ 
aped  to  the  person  of  the  prophet  (vers.  1-1 9 y 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  narrative  concerning  another 
prophet,  Urijah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  who  had 
no  such  courageous  patron  as  Ahikam,  and  really 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  fidelity  to  his  calling  at  the 
command  of  the  ungodly  king  Jehoiakim. 

Vers.  1-6.  In  the  beginning  ...  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Jehoiakim,  at  any  rate  before  the  battle 
of  Carchemish,  since  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  the  Chaldeans,  Jeremiah  receives  the  com¬ 
mand  to  stand  in  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
(comp.  xix.  4,  and  Exeo.  on  vii.  2),  and  proclaim 
a  revelation  he  has  received  to  all  the  Jews  who 
have  come  up  to  the  feast.  What  feast  this  was 
we  know  not  (comp.  Comm,  on  vii.  2).  The  in¬ 
troductory  formula  in  vii.  1  is:  Go  into  the  gate 
and  proclaim  as  follows.  Here  it  is  said:  Stand 
in  the  fore-court  and  proclaim  all  that  I  have 
commanded  thee,  without  omitting  anything. 
There  the  command  to  go  into  the  gate  precedes 
the  revelation.  Here  the  order  is  reversed.  For 
here  the  words  which  I  command  thee,  and 
omit  not  a  word,  point  back  to  the  revelation 
as  one  previously  received.  The  latter  especially 
would  have  no  sense,  if  what  is  to  be  delivered 
by  the  prophet  had  not  been  already  communi¬ 
cated.  Still,  however,  in  ver.  4  sqq.,  the  chief 
contents  of  the  discourse  follow  in  a  brief  and 
pregnant  recapitulation.  There  is  no  contradic¬ 
tion  in  this.  It  may  have  been  that  the  prophet 
received  the  revelation  of  the  great  discourse  in 
chh.  vii.-x.,  at  the  same  time  with  the  command 
to  deliver  it  in  the  temple,  and  that  afterwards, 


when  the  moment  of  performance  came,  the  com¬ 
mand  was  repeated  with  a  reference  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  revelation  received  (xxvi.  2),  and  on 
the  other  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  its  main 
import  (xxvi.  4-6). — Omit  not  a  word  reminds 
us  of  Deut.  iv.  2;  xiii.  1  coll.  Rev.  xxii.  19. — 
If  so  be  they  will  hearken,  ver.  3.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  assembly  to  the  feast  must  have 
appeared  a  specially  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
decisive  attempt. — Repent  me  of  the  evil. 

Comp,  xviii.  8;  Sn  as  in  vers.  13  and  19;  xlii. 
10;  Jud.  xxi.  6;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  16.— rising  early. 
Comp.  vii.  13,  25 ;  xxv.  3,  4.— But  ye  have 
not  hearkened,  retained  as  a  reminiscence  of 
the  passage  vii.  13,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  paren¬ 
thesis  ;  since  the  apodosis  begins  with  ver.  6. — 
Like  Shiloh.  In  these  words  the  prophet  re¬ 
produces  most  distinctly  the  main  threatening 
of  the  great  discourse  in  chap.  vii.  (comp.  vers. 
12  and  14,  and  the  rems.  thereon). — A  curse. 
Comp.  xxiv.  9;  xxv.  18. 

Vers.  7-11.  So  the  priests  .  .  .  have  heard 
with  your  ears.  The  priests  and  prophets  here 
appear  as  the  real  opponents  of  Jeremiah.  Very 
probably  most  of  the  false  prophets  were  them¬ 
selves  priests.  Comp.  Comm,  on  xx.  6. —The 
people  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away,  though 
on  the  speech  of  the  princes  they  are  disposed  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Jeremiah  against  the  priests 
and  prophets  (ver.  16),  and  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  ready  to  execute  the  sentence 
of  death  on  him  (ver.  24).  The  princes  are  not 
yet  filled  with  that  blood-thirsty  hatred  towards 
Jeremiah,  which  they  afterwards  manifest  fell, 
xxxvii.  sqq.).— In  the  words  like  Shiloh  they 
allude  to  vii.  12,  14,  as  in  the  following  with¬ 
out  an  inheritance  to  ix.  10. — On  gate  of  the 
Lord’s  house,  comp.  rems.  on  xx.  2. — Worthy 
to  die.  This  expression  (HID  BfltfO)  occurs  also 
in  Deut.  xix.  6 ;  xxi.  22.  As  the  first  word  in 
itself  signifies  judgment  or  condemnation,  the 
phrase  may  from  the  connection  denote  judg¬ 
ment  or  condemnation  to  death.  The  expression 
in  ver.  11  and  Deut.  xix.  6,  may  be  taken  in  the 
first,  in  ver.  16  and  Deut.  xxi.  22  in  the  second 
sense. 

Vers.  12-19.  Then  spake  Jeremiah  .  .  . 
our  souls.  In  the  words  amend  your  ways 
the  prophet  repeats  the  chief  requisition  of  his 
discourse  in  vii.  3,  6.  It  is  thus  to  be  seen  that 
he  is  neither  terrified  nor  evilly  disposed  towards 
his  people.  On  this  condition,  but  on  this  con¬ 
dition  only,  does  he  promise  salvation.  If  they 
do  not  like  this  they  may  do  with  him  as  they 
will.  They  are,  however,  at  the  same  time  to 
know  that  in  killing  him  they  would  bring  upon 
themselves  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood. 
This  answer  of  Jeremiah’s,  short  and  simple  but 
firm  and  decided,  appears  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  judges  and  the  people.  For  Jer¬ 
emiah  is  acquitted.  Some  of  the  elders  of  the 
people  (p«n  "jpi,  elders  of  the  land,  ver. 
17,  are  distinguished  from  the  princes, 

ver.  10,  who  are  in  the  king’s  house,  at  court 
and  members  of  the  government,  while  the 
former  represent  the  local  magistrates  through¬ 
out  the  country,  comp,  xxxvii.  16 ;  xxxviii.  6, 
25  sqq. )  support  this  sentence  by  reference  to  a 
former  occurrence.  The  p  rophet  Micah,  [of  Mo- 
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resneth,  near  Eleutheropolis,  in  Philistia.  Eo- 
BSB.y  Jerome],  bad  not  been  punished  b y  Heze- 
kiah  on  account  of  a  similar  utterance. — On  the 
point,  that  the  passage  iii.  12  forms  the  climax 
of  the  minatory  prophecies  of  Micah,  and  that 
Jeremiah  quotes  the  book  of  Micah  especially  in 
the  discourse  in  chh.  vii.-ix.  comp.  Caspari,  pas¬ 
sim.  From  the  last  mentioned  circumstance  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  Jeremiah  himself  reminds  his  hearers  of 
Micah,  and  institutes  a  comparison  between  him¬ 
self  and  this  prophet.  Caspari  however  errs  in 
attributing  the  discourse  in  chh.  vii.-ix.  to  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  [On  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  Micah  and  Jeremiah,  comp.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book ,  II.y  475. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  20-24.  And  there  was  also  a  man 
...  to  put  him  to  death.  That  this  narra¬ 
tive  about  Urijah  does  not  continue  the  words  of 
Jeremiah’s  friends,  is  clear  from  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  in  this  case  a  precedent  would  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  unfavorable  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  the  words  of  his  opponents  from 
the  absence  of  any  introductory  formula.  Others 
affirm  that  this  story  must  have  related  to  a  later 
period  than  the  commencement  of  Jehoiakim's 
reign.  This  however  depends  on  how  far  we  ex¬ 
tend  the  commencement.  Apart  then  from  the 
question,  whether  this  occurred  earlier  or  later, 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  decide.  I  think,  with 
Grotius,  Schnurrkr,  Rosenmckllkr  and  others, 
that  Jeremiah  himself  adds  this  story  in  order  to 
show  in  how  great  danger  he  then  was  of  his 
life.  At  all  events  the  events  narrated  had  hap¬ 
pened  when  Jeremiah  wrote  hi9  book,  which  he 
did  the  first  time  in  the  4th  and  5th  years  of  Je- 


hoiakim  (xxxvi.  1  sqq.  ;  9  sqq.),  and  the  second 
time  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the 
first  book  in  the  9th  month  of  the  5th  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  (xxxvi.  28  sqq. )  The  events  might  have 
occurred  up  to  this  time ;  and  even  if  they  be¬ 
long  to  a  later  period,  the  possibility  is  not  ex¬ 
cluded  that  they  were  inserted  here  by  Jeremiah 
himself.  Yet  it  is  easier  to  explain  the  phrases 
this  city  and  this  land,  in  ver.  20,  if  we  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  prophet  bad  these  expressions, 
which  strictly  taken  presuppose  an  oral  address, 
still  in  remembrance  from  the  preceding  conver¬ 
sation.  Nothing  further  is  known  either  of  Uri¬ 
jah,  or  his  father  Shemaiah. — Elnathan  the  son 
of  Achhor  is  also  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  12,  25 
among  the  princes  favorable  to  Jeremiah.  Je- 
hoiakim  appears  to  have  been  his  son-in-law,  for 
Nehushta,  the  mother  of  Jehoiachin  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  2  Ki.  xxiv.  8,  a  daughter  of  Elnathan. 
Aohhor  is  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xxii.  12  as  one  of 
the  princes,  who  were  in  personal  attendance  on 
Josiah. — The  graves  of  the  common  people  (ver. 
23)  appear  elsewhere  as  an  unhallowed  place  (2 
Ki.  xxiii.  6).  On  the  expression  “sons  of  the 
people  ”  comp.  Comm,  on  xvii.  19. — Ver.  24. 
But  the  hand  of  Ahikam.  The  particle 
only ,  but,  presupposes  a  thought,  which  easily 
flows  from  the  previous  context,  so  would  it  have 
been  with  Jeremiah.  From  the  mention  of  Ahikam 
alone  it  is  plain  that  it  was  he  who  caused  the 
decision  to  be  favorable  to  Jeremiah,  (ver.  16 
sqq  )  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xxii.  12-14, 
together  with  Achhor,  and  according  to  xxxix. 
14;  xl.  5,  and  other  passages,  he  was  the  father 
of  the  governor  Gedaliah. 


2.  The  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the  false  prophets  in  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah. 

Chapters  XXVII.  and  XXVI1J 
XXVII.  1-22. 

1  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  [Zedekiah],  the  son  of  Josiah,  king 

2  of  Judah,  came  thi9  word  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  saying,  Thus  saith  the 

3  Lord  to  me,  Make  thee  bonds  and  yokes  and  put  them  upon  thy  neck,  and  send 
them  to  the  king  of  Edom  and  to  the  king  of  Moab,  and  to  the  king  of  the  Ammo¬ 
nites,  and  to  the  king  of  Tyrus,  and  to  the  king  of  Zidon,  by  the  hand  of  the  mes- 

4  sengers  which  came  to  Jerusalem  unto  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  And  command 
them  to  say  unto  their  masters,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] 

5  the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  unto  your  masters ;  I  have  made  the  earth, 
the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  my  great  power  and  by  my 

6  out-stretched  arm,  and  have  given  it  to  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me.  And  now 
have  I  given  all  these  lands  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 

7  my  servant ;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  him  also  to  serve  him.  And 
all  nations  shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son’s  son,  until  the  very  time  of 
his  land  come:  and  then  many  nations  and  great  kings  shall  serve  themselves  of 

8  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  nation  and  kingdom  which  will  not  serve 
the  same  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  that1  will  not  put  their  neck 
under  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  that  nation  will  I  punish,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah]  with  the  sword,  and  with  the  famine,  and  with  the  pestilence,  until  I 

16 
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9  have  consumed*  them  by  his  hand.  Therefore  hearken  not  ye  to  your  priests,  nor 
to  your  diviners,  nor  to  your  dreamers,  nor  to  your  enchanters,  nor  to  your  sorcer- 

10  ers,  which  speak  unto  you,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  For 
they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you,  to  remove  you  far  from  your  laud  ;  and  that  I  should 

11  drive  you  out,  and  ye  should  perish.  But  the  nations  that  bring  their  neck  under 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  those  Will  1  let  remain  still  in  their  own  land, 

12  saith  the  Lord ;  and  they  shall  till  it  and  dwell  therein.  I  spake  also  to  Zede* 
kiah,  king  of  Judah,  according  to  all  those  words,  saying,  Bring  your  necks  under 

13  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  serve  him  and  his  people,  and  live.*  Why 
will  ye  die,  thou  and  thy  people,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pesti¬ 
lence,  as  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against  the  nation  that  will  not  serve  the  king  of 

14  Babylon?  Therefore  hearken  not  unto  the  words  of  the  prophets  that  speak  unto 
you,  saying,  Ye  shall  not  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  ;  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto 

15  you.  For  I  have  not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord,  [Jehovah]  yet  they  prophesy  a 
lie  in  my  name;  that  I  might  drive  you  out,  and  that  ye  might  perish,  ye  and  the 

16  priests  that  prophesy  unto  you.  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests  and  to  all  this  people, 
saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lora  [Jehovah]  ;  Hearken  not  to  the  words  of  your  pro¬ 
phets  that  prophesy  unto  you,  saying,  Behold  the  vessels  of  the  Lord’s  house  shall 
now  shortly  be  brought  again  from  Babylon  ;  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you. 

17  Hearken  not  unto  them  ;  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  live :  wherefore  should 

18  this  city  be  laid  waste  ?  But  if  they  be  prophets,  and  if  the  word  of  the  Lord  be 
with  them,  let  them  now  make  intercession  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth] 
that  the  vessels  which  are  left  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  house  of  the 
king  of  Judah,  and  at  Jerusalem,  go4  not  to  Babylon. 

19  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  concerning  the  pillars,  and  concerning  the  sea, 
and  concerning  the  bases,  and  concerning  the  residue  of  the  vessels  that  remain  in 

29  the  city,  which  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  took  not,  when  he  carried  away 
captive5  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon, 

21  and  all  the  nobles  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  ;  Yea,  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  the  vessels  that  remain  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

22  [Jehovah]  and  in  the  house  of  the  king  of  Judah  and  of  Jerusalem;  they  shall  be 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall  they  be  until  the  day  that  I  visit  them,  saith 
the  Lord ;  then  will  I  bring  them  up,  and  restore  them  to  this  place. 

XXVIII.  1-17. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  the  same  year,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  in  the  fourth  year,6  and  in  the  fifth  month,  that  Hananiah  the  son 
of  Azur  the  prophet,  which  was  of  Gibeon,  spake  unto  me  in  the  presence  of  the 

2  priests,  and  of  all  the  people,  saying,  Thu9  speaketh  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of 

3  Israel,  saying,  I  have  broken  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Within  two  full 
years7  will  I  bring  again  into  this  place  all  the  vessels  of  the  Lord’s  house,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  kin*  of  Babylon  took  away  from  this  place,  and  carried  them  to 

4  Babylon  :  And  I  will  bring  again  to  this  place  Jeconiah  the  son  of  Jehoiakim  king 
of  Judah,  with  all  the  captives  of  Judah,  that  went  into  Babylon,  saith  the  Lord, 
for  I  will  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

5  Then  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said  unto  the  prophet  Hananiah  in  the  presence  of 
the  priests,  aud  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  that  stood  in  the  house  of  the 

6  Lord  [Jehovah].  Even  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said,  Amen:8  the  Lord  do  so:  the 
Lord  perform  thy  words  which  thou  hast  prophesied,  to  bring  again  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord’s  house,  and  all  that  is  carried  away  captive,  from  Babylon  into  this 

7  place.  Nevertheless  hear  thou  now  the  word  that  I  speak  in  thine  ears,  and  in  the 

8  ears  of  all  the  people ;  the  prophets  that  have  been  before  me  and  before  thee  of 
old  prophesied  both  against  many  countries,  and  against  great  kingdoms,  of  war, 

9  and  of  evil,  and  of  pestilence.®  The  prophet  which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the 
word  of  the  prophet  shall  come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be  known,  that 
the  Lord  hath  truly  sent  him. 

10  Then  Hananiah  the  prophet  took  the  yoke  from  off  the  prophet  Jeremiah’s  neck, 
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11  and  brake  it.1*  And  Hananiah  spake  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord ;  even  so  will  I  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all  nations  within  the  space  of  two  full  years.  And  the 

12  prophet  Jeremiah  went  his  way.  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah, 
after  that  Hananiah  the  prophet  had  broken  the  yoke  from  off  the  neck  of  the 

13  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Go  and  tell  Hananiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord; 
Thou  hast  broken  the  yokes  of  wood,  but  thou  shalt  make  for  them  yokes  of  iron. 

14  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  put  a  yoae  of  iron  upon 
the  neck  of  all  these  nations,  that  they  may  serve  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon  ;  and  they  shall  serve  him :  and  I  have  given  him  the  beasts  of  the  field  also. 

15  Then  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah  unto  Hananiah  the  prophet,  Hear  now  Hana¬ 
niah  ;  The  Lord  hath  not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this  people  to  trust  in  a  lie. 

16  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  cast11  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou  hast  taught  rebellion  against  the 

17  Lord.  So  Hananiah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year  in  the  seventh  month. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  XX VII.  8.— The  construction  here  Is  not  an  anacoluthon,  bnt  k)  'UPI  is  accusative,  and  JIN  i*  not  co-ordinate 

to  the  first  but  to  vi  '1J71  .*  as  to  the  nation  which  will  not  serve,  and  as  to  that  which  will  not  bow  the  neck,  etc. 

Heuce  the  singular  jjV  stands  properly  also  in  the  second  relative  clause.  The  sign  of  the  accusative  stands  before  the  sec¬ 
ond  to  distinguish  It  os  an  accusative  from  the  first,  which  is  nominative,  (comp.  Ewald,  g  277  d,  2,  and  Gen.  xlvii. 

21 ;  2  Ki.  viiL  31),  and  thus  at  the  same  time  to  indicate  that  1#5$  does  not  stand  parallel  to  'UH. 

*  Ver.  8. — DOJI  in  a  transitive  seuse,  as  in  Pa.  lxiv.  7. 

*  Ver.  12.— Vni-  Comp.  Textual  Note  on  xxv.  5. 

*  Ver.  18.— 150  'rhlb-  The  form  150  as  a  perfect  is  abnormal.  In  1. 5  It  is  to  be  taken  as  imperative.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  improbable,  as  Hitzio,  Olbhausin  and  Graf  suppose,  that  we  are  to  read  150'  phlb- 

*  Ver.  20.— ir\lSj3-  Comp.  Exod.  xili.  21 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  11 ;  Ps.  lxxviii.  17 ;  Olsu.  $78.  c. 

*  XX VIII. L—  Instead  of  JVJTinn  rtfBfa  as  the  Chethibh  is  lobe  read,  the  Masoretes  would  here  have  as 

in  xxxii.  1.  The  reading  of  the  Chethibh  is  fonnd  unimpeached  by  the  Masoretes  in  xlvi.  2;  li.  69.  Probably  the  Masoretes 
wished,  here  as  in  xxxii.  1,  the  same  punctuation  for  the  word  occurring  twice  in  the  verse,  while  in  xlvi.  2  and  li.  59,  no 
occasion  was  given  for  such  an  effort  at  conformity.  On  the  St.  const.  In  this  connection,  comp.  Naegelsb.  <?r.,  $  66,  2,  c. 

J  Ver.  3.— D'O1  D'rOljJ.  On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  <fr.,  {  70,  g.  Comp,  besides  Gen.  xli.  1 ;  1  Sam.  xiii 
«3  .etc. 

®  Ver.  6.— JOR  occurs  besides  in  Jeremiah,  only  in  xi.  6. 

*  Ver.  8. — On  the  construction  in  this  verse,  comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  $  88, 7 ;  111,  1,  6, 10. 

10  Ver.  10.— The  masc.  suffix  in  irP3$'1  refers  to  the  idea  of  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.,  $  GO,  4. 

W  Ver.  16. — The  word  *in  7lffD,  I  cast  thee  off,  must,  as  Hitzio  has  remarked,  contain  an  allusion  to  in 7$.  In 
ver.  16.  •  * 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  two  ckh.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  are  so  evidently 
parts  of  a  whole  that  we  do  not  seem  to  be  justified 
in  separating  them.  The  occurrence  here  nar¬ 
rated  is  based  entirely  on  ch.  xxv.  The  sending  of 
the  yoke  to  the  neighboring  nations  can  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  commission  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  prophet  in  xxv.  15  only  in  so  far  as  it 
may  be  understood  in  a  double  sense ;  in  the  sense 
of  proclamation  and  the  sense  of  the  execution  of 
the  divine  sentence. — The  command  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  world-ruler  appointed 
by  God  is  supplemented  by  the  warning  not  to  al¬ 
low  the  deceptive  promises  of  the  false  prophets 
to  deter  them  from  yielding  in  subjection  to  him 
(xxvii.  9-22).  Notwithstanding  this,  one  of  the 
false  prophets,  Hananiah,  the  son  of  Azur,  dares 
to  give  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  the  lie  and  by 
breaking  the  wooden  yoke,  which  the  latter  bore 
on  his  neck,  to  symbolize  his  liberation  from  the 
dominion  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Thereupon  Jere¬ 
miah  receives  the  command  to  replace  the  wooden 
yoke  by  an  iron  one,  and  to  predict  HnnaniAh’s 
speedy  death  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Hana¬ 
niah  really  died  two  months  afterwards.  The 


date  of  the  whole  occurrence  is  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah  (xxviii.  1),  since  the  statement  in 
xxvii.  1  (beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim)  is 
at  any  rate,  and  the  other  in  xxviii.  1  (beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah)  is  very  probably  in¬ 
correct.  Further  particulars  on  this  point  be¬ 
low. 

XXVII.  1-11.  In  the  beginning  .  . .  dwell 
therein.  There  are  weighty  critical  suspicions 
with  respect  to  the  first  verse.  In  the  first  place 
the  name  Jehoiakim  has  long  been  a  stumbling- 
block.  How  could  the  prophet  receive  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
to  the  ambassadors  who  had  come  to  Zedekiah 
D'tjGH,  (ver.  3)  ?  And  how  could  the  prophet 
execute  the  same  commission  to  Zedekiah  (ver.  12), 
and  say  in  xxviii.  1  that  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  Hananiah 
contradicted  his  prediction?  Hakvernick  in¬ 
deed  [II.,  2,  S.  217)  says  “the  words  Mil  D'fcOn 
(ver.  3)  pertain  to  the  compilation  of  the  chap¬ 
ter, — to  show  how  Zedekiah  should  fulfil  that 
older  prophecy  of  the  time  of  Jehoiakim,  and 
should  behave  towards  the  nations  which  were 
his  allies.”  But  this  would  presuppose  that  Jere- 
minh  received  a  message  to  ambassadors  who  did 
not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
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years  afterwards.  Farther,  according  to  this 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans 
would  have  been  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  while  we  have  demon- 
Btrated  that  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  Jeremiah  did  not 
yet  know  that  the  enemies  coming  from  the  north 
would  be  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Add  to  this  that  the  compiler  must  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  inconsiderately,  to  substitute  the  time 
of  receiving  the  commission  for  that  of  its  execu¬ 
tion.  We  ought  to  have  read  in  that  case:  In 
the  time  of  Jehoiakim  Jeremiah  received  the 
commission  to  declare  the  following  to  foreign 
ambassadors  who  should  come.  These  ambassa¬ 
dors  came  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  and  unto  them  spake  Jeremiah,  etc .  In¬ 
stead  of  this  we  have:  In  the  beginning  of  Je- 
hoiakim’s  reign  Jeremiah  received  the  command  to 
deliver  this  message  to  the  ambassadors,  who  are 
come  to  Zedekiah,  etc.  To  attribute  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  compiler  such  a  violent  treatment  of  the 
text  is  truly  much  worse  than  to  assume  an  over¬ 
sight  of  the  copyist.  It  is,  moreover,  a  wonder 
to  me  that,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  no 
commentator  has  hit  on  the  idea  of  taking 
in  the  sense  of  the  Fut.,  or  Fut.  exacti. :  toko  come 
or  will  have  come.  There  is  unquestionably  gram¬ 
matical  authority  for  this.  For  the  participle, 
which  in  itself  has  no  tense,  may  be  taken  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  connection  as  present,  pa9t  or 
future.  Comp.  Naegelsb.,  Gr.,  {  97 ;  Ewald,  J 
335,  6.  Compare  especially  the  same  word  in 
Isa.  xxvii.  0 =temporibus  futuris ,  Eocles.  ii.  16, 
D'fcOH  D'D’H  diebus  venturis ,  etc. — Whatever  we 

•  T  “  *  T  “ 

have  already  urged  is  certainly  opposed  to  this 
rendering  of  the  word,  viz.  1,  the  improbability 
of  the  communication  of  a  message  not  to  be  de¬ 
livered  for  fifteen  years;  2,  above  all  the  entirely 
unhi9torical  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the 
Chaldeans  in  the  beginning  of  tht  reign  of  Je¬ 
hoiakim.  The  objections  to  the  reading  Je¬ 
hoiakim  are  of  ancient  date.  Jerome  helps 
himself  out  of  the  difficulty  by  connecting  the 
verse  with  the  previous  chapter.  It  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  him  that  thus  ch.  xxvi.  begins  and  ends 
with  a  similar  date;  yet  he  supposes  that  it  was 
this  circumstance,  which  led  the  Seventy  to  omit 
the  verse.  The  Syriac  and  the  unprinted  Arabs 
Oxoniensis  read  “  Zedekiah/’  Likewise  the  Cod. 
Regiomont,  II.  Kennicott  in  his  Dies,  super 
rations  text.  Ilebr.  V.  T.,  I.fp.  603;  //.,/>.  346, 
Ed.  Teller,  decidedly  favors  the  view  that  a 
copyist  who  had  forgotten  that  Zedekiah  was 
also  a  son  of  Josiah  was  moved  by  xxvi.  1  to 
alter  the  name  of  Zedekiah  into  Jehoiakim.  I 
also  bold  the  view  that  xxvi  1  affected  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  xxvii.  1,  for  as  we  shall  see  below  at 
xlix.  34,  chapter  xxvii.  has  lost  its  original 
superscription  by  the  oversight  of  a  diaskenast 
who  added  this  verse  of  the  prophecy  against 
Elam  as  a  postscript.  Hence  xxvii.  1  is  still 
wanting  iu  the  LXX. ;  on  the  other  hand  the  pro¬ 
phecy  against  Elam  has  in  tha  LXX.  a  super¬ 
scription  and  a  postscript,  in  the  Hebrew  text  a 
superscription  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
general  purport,  and  ch.  xxvii.  has  obtained  in 
the  Hebrew  a  new  beginning  which  was  formed 
after  xxvi.  1,  while  the  original  uxi  of  xxvii.  1,  is 


to  b9  sought  nowhere  else  but  in  xlix.  84  (with 
the  omission  of  So  Movers  and 

Hitzig,  with  whom  on  this  point  I  feel  obliged 
to  agree.  From  xxviii.  1  it  is  evident  thut  by 
the  beginning  of  Zedeki&h’s  reign  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  his  fourth  year.  This  appears  to  be 
entirely  suitable  in  point  of  fact.  For  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  Zedekiah  undertook  revolu¬ 
tionary  projects  immediately  after  his  ascension 
of  the  throne.  As  to  the  mode  of  expression, 
“beginning”  is  a  relative  idea,  and  the  first  half 
of  a  period  may  be  designated  as  the  beginning, 
the  latter  half  as  its  close.  From  the  words 
Thus  aaith  Jehovah  unto  thee,  it  is  more¬ 
over  apparent  that  from  ver.  2  onward  the  pro- 
phot  communicates  the  words  as  he  spoke  them 
to  the  people.  Comp,  “saith  Jehovah,”  ver.  11 
and  ver.  16.  The  introductory  formula  in  ver.  1 
6,  is  then  not  to  be  referred  specially  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  revelation,  but  it  has  this  sense,  that  all 
the  actions  and  speeches  related  in  what  follows 
are  the  result  of  a  revelation  to  the  prophet. 

Ver.  2.  Bonds  ».  e.  cords  (ii.  20;  v.  5;  xxx. 
8),  not  to  hold  together  the  wooden  parts  of  the 
yokes,  for  such  yokes  there  are  none,  but  to  fix 
the  yoke  to  the  body,  are  what  Jeremiah  is  to 

prepare.  So  with  ffiob*  The  word  (CMD,  totter¬ 
ing  above,  crooked,  broken  from  the  branch,  the 
bough,  piece  of  wood)  is  in  both  these  chapters 

used  in  a  material  sense,  while  Sj?  always  de¬ 
notes  the  yoke  in  a  figurative  sense  (xxvii.  8,  11, 
12;  xxviii.  2,  4,  11,  14  coll,  xxviii.  10  sqq.). 
Jeremiah  is  to  put  these  yokes  on  his  neck  and 
send  them  by  the  messengers  to  their  master.  As 
certainly  as  the  prophet  should  put  a  yoke  upon 
his  neck,  and  has  really  put  it  on  (xxviii.  10  sqq. 
coll.  Isa.  xx.  2;  Hos.  i.  2  sqq.;  Ezek.  xii.  3 
sqq.),  so  certainly  should  he  really  give  the  yoke 
to  the  messengers.  This  corresponded  to  orien¬ 
tal  customs.  If  the  messengers  would  not  take# 
the  yoke  with  them,  that  was  their  Affair.  The: 
four  neighboring  nations  here  mentioned  (Edom, 
Moab,  Ammon,  Sidon)  are  named  in  the  same 
order  in  xxv.  1,  2.  Niebuhr  (..4m.  u.  Bab.,  S . 
211)  connects  this  consultation  with  the  diver¬ 
sion,  which  resulted  from  Nebuchadnezzar’s  pre¬ 
tended  expedition  against  Media  after  the  death 
of  Cyaxares in  B.  C.  694  (  Vid.  sup.,  xxv.  26).  But 
this  connection  is  altogether  uncertain,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  be  ignorant  why  that  epoch 
was  considered  adapted  for  a  revolt.  At  all 
events  the  words  of  the  prophet  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  king.  For  in  the  same  year  (693)  we 
find  him  on  a  journey  to  Babylon  (li.  69), 
which  can  have  had  no  other  object  than  renewed 
homage.  When  Dukcker  (5.  834,  etc.)  says  the 
Phoenicians  were  then  left  to  their  fate  and  sub¬ 
jugated  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  first  part  of  the 
statement  is  correct.  But  I  doubt  whether  they 
then  immediately  revolted  on  their  own  account, 
and  were  again  subjugated.  For  when  Sidon 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  29)  is  mentioned  among  the  nations 
which  had  fallen  before  the  sword  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  before  the  twentieth  year  of  this  king 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  17),  therefore  before  B.  C.,  685,  it 
does  not  seem  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that  the 
Phoenicians  revolted  sooner  than  Zedekiah  him¬ 
self,  who  was  moved  to  open  revolt  by  Hophrjfc 
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the  new  king  of  Egypt,  in  B.  C.  589.  When 
also  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (586)  only 
Tyrus  among  the  Phoenician  cities  was  still  to  be 
subdued,  the  couquest  of  the  rest  may  hare  well 
taken  place  immediately  before  the  attack  on 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  (588).  The  Edomites, 
Moabites  and  Ammonites,  who  are  mentioned  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  2  as  Chaldean  allies  against  Judah, 
appear  according  to  our  passage  in  their  love 
of  freedom  to  have  momentarily  forgotten  their 
ancient  enmity  towards  Judah,  as  well  as  their 
fear  of  the  Chaldeans.  But  they  can  scarcely 
have  revolted.  According  to  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7  coll. 
Lam.  iv.  21,  22;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  5  the  Edomites 
were  zealous  co-operators  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem. 

Ver.  5.  I  have  made,  etc.  The  Creator  has 
the  right  to  dispose  of  His  creatures.  —  As 
seemed  meet  auto  me.  Comp,  xviii.  4. — Ver. 
6.  And  the  beasts  of  the  field.  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  is  declared  universal  governor  de  jure  di- 
vino. —  Ver.  7.  This  verse  is  wanting  intheLXX. 
Movers  and  Hitzio  regard  it  as  interpolated. 
Comp,  on  the  other  hand  Graf,  &  348,  Anm. 
An  interpolator  would  certainly  not  have  inter¬ 
polated  so  incorrectly.  For  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
succeeded  only  by  his  son  Evilmerodach,  who 
was  murdered  by  Neriglissar,  his  father-in-law. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Labosoarchad,  a 
child  who  was  killed  after  a  reign  of  nine  months, 
to  make  place  for  Nabonnet,  one  of  the  conspira¬ 
tors.  The  latter  was  Babylon's  last  king.  On 
the  contrary  the  LXX.  omitted  the  verse  because 
it  seemed  so  inaccurate.  The  prophet  does  not, 
however,  intend  to  be  exact.  The  phrase  “his 
son  and  his  son’s  son  ”  is  to  denote  an  indefinite 
but  brief  period  (Exod.  xx.  5;  xxxiv.  7;  Deut. 
v.  9).  The  chronicler  seems  to  refer  to  this  pas¬ 
sage  in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  20. — Shall  serve  them¬ 
selves  of  him.  Comp.  xxv.  14.  The  expres¬ 
sions  many  nations,  etc.,  remind  us  of  l.  9,  41. 
When  we  remember  that  this  passage  originated 
at  the  same  time  with  ebb.  1.  and  li.,  this  rela¬ 
tionship  may  well  have  its  foundation  in  the 
mind  of  the  prophet. — Ver.  8.  The  nation 
which  .  .  .  that  will  not,  etc .  At  first  it 
seems  natural  to  take  the  second  sentence  as  the 
correction  of  the  first:  be  who  will  not  serve,  or 
rather,  he  who  will  not  voluntarily  submit  him¬ 
self.  For  all,  indeed,  will  serve.  He  who  has 
to  be  compelled  may  expect  the  extremity  of  dis¬ 
tress,  while  he  who  voluntarily  submits  will  re¬ 
tain  at  least  his  land  and  his  life.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  it  is  not  grammatically  allowable  to 
take  1  in  the  meaning  of  “or  rather.”  We  must 
therefore  make  this  distinction  between  “serve  ” 
and  “put  their  neck  under  the  yoke,”  that  the 
former  refers  to  the  nations  already  subject  to 
the  Babylonian  dominion,  the  latter  to  the  others. 
In  warning  the  heathen  nations  of  their  diviners, 
sorcerers,  etc .,  the  prophet  puts  the  false  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Jews  afterwards  mentioned  in  the 
same  category  wit  h  them. — Ver.  10.  To  remove. 
The  consequence  is  represented  as  the  object. 
Comp.  ver.  15. — And  that  I  should  drive. 
Observe  the  return  of  the  discourse  from  the 
secondary  to  the  main  form.  Comp.  Nakqelsb. 
Or.,  §  99,  3, — vers.  15  and  22. 

Vers.  12-15.  I  spake  also  to  Zedekiah  . . . 
prophesy  unto  you.  As  in  ver.  2,  the  prophet 


|  here  and  in  ver.  16  sqq.  gives  an  account,  not 
of  the  reception,  but  the  execution  of  the  divine 
commission.  Comp.  Exeo.  rems.  on  xxvi.  2. — By 
the  sword,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  8. 

Vers.  16-22.  Also  I  spake  to  the  priests 
.  .  .  restore  them  to  this  plaoe.  Jeremiah 
speaks  to  the  king  of  political  subjection,  to  the 
priests  and  the  people  of  the  vessels  which  were 
the  ornaments  of  the  temple  and  its  worship. 
These  vessels  carried  away  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  13)  are  according  to  the  words  of 
the  false  prophets  to  be  brought  back  in  a  very 
brief  period.  In  opposition  to  this  Jeremiah 
makes  the  requisition  on  the  false  prophets  to 
prove  their  authority  by  preventing  through  their 
intercession  (1jUfl\  Comp.vii.  16)  the  deportation 
of  the  vessels  still  in  their  possession. — The  pil¬ 
lars  (1  Kings  vii.  15-22),  sea  (lb.  23-26),  and  bases 
(ver.  27  sqq.),  were  the  largest  and  heaviest  ves¬ 
sels,  which  were  not  therefore  carried  away  the 
first  time.  Comp.  Exeq.  rems.  on  lii.  17. — All 
the  nobles.  Comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  12;  Jer.  xxxix. 
6  and  xxix.  2;  2  Kings  xxiv.  11  sqq. — The  refu¬ 
tation  of  Movers’  and  Hitziq’s  assertion  that 
vers.  16-21  are  interpolated,  may  be  seen  in  Graf, 
S.  351.  He  has  also  on  pp.  844,  345  shown  that 
the  abbreviated  name-ending,  which  prevails  in 
chh.  xxvii.-xxix.  (!T  instead  of  W)  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  sign  of  a  later  date  of  composi¬ 
tion. 

XXVIII.  1-4.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  . 
the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  In  the 
same  year,  doubtless  shortly  after  the  occurrences 
narrated  in  ch.  xxvii.  came  Hananiah  from  Gibeon 
(a  city  of  priests,  Josh.  xxi.  17)  and,  therefore, 
probably  himself  a  priest,  in  opposition  to  Jere¬ 
miah  prophesying  that  in  two  years  the  Lord 
will  break  the  yoke  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
bring  back  the  sacred  vessels  and  kingJehoiachin, 
together  with  the  other  captives  from  Babylon. 
On  the  date  “  in  the  beginning  ”  comp.  Comm, 
on  xxvii.  1.  The  month  is  mentioned  on  account 
of  the  statement  in  ver.  17. — The  deceptive  pro¬ 
mise  of  Hananiah  is  directly  opposed  to  what 
Jeremiah  has  said  in  xxii.  26,  27 ;  xxvii.  16. 

Vers.  6-9.  Then  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
said  .  .  .  truly  sent  him.  Jeremiah  replies: 
would  that  thou  wert  right!  But  only  prophe¬ 
cies  of  calamity  have  the  presumption  of  truth  in 
their  favor,  for  they  are  connected  with  danger 
to  their  author.  Prophecies  of  good  fortune  may 
be  flattery.  We  must,  therefore,  wait  for  their 
result. — On  ver.  9  comp.  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22. 

Vers.  10  And  11.  Then  Hananiah  . . .  went 
his  way.  Hananiah  has  the  audacity  to  an¬ 
swer  Jeremiah’s  speech  by  taking  the  yoke  from 
his  neck  and  breaking  it,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
peating  his  previous  prediction  (vers.  3  and  4). 
Jeremiah  goes  away  for  the  time  without  uttering 

a  word  in  reply.  On  71010  and  bjf  comp.  Exsa. 
rems.  on  xxvii.  2. 

Vers.  12-17.  Then  the  word  .  .  .  seventh 
month.  After  some  time  Jeremiah  received 
from  the  Lord  a  double  message  to  Hananiah: 
1.  By  the  breaking  of  the  wooden  yoke  all  that 
he  has  effected  is  that  an  iron  one  takes  its  place, 
for  iron  will  be  the  yoke,  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
will  put  upon  the  nations,  according  to  the  will 
of  God ;  2.  Hananiah,  who  misuses  the  name  of 
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God  and  has  misled  the  people  into  vain  confi¬ 
dence,  is  to  die  this  year.  This  also  came  to 
pass,  for  he  died  two  months  afterwards. — 
Yokes  of  wood.  The  plural  is  generic,  as 
was  remarked  on  zxvii.  2.  Comp.  Nakgelsb. 
Gr.t  j  61,  2  d. — Yoke  of  iron.  The  prophet 


appears  to  have  had  Deut.  xxviii.  48  in  mind. 
On  ver.  14  comp,  xxvii.  6. — Rebellion  (rnDX 
comp.  xxix.  82.  It  is=revolt,  rebellion,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  following  — In  the  seventh 

month  corresponds  to  fifth  month,  ver.  1. 


8.  The  conflict  of  Jeremiah  with  the  falee  prophets  in  Babylon, 

Chapter  XXIX. 

1.  The  Letter  to  the  Exiles. 

XXIX.  1-28. 

1  Now  these  are  the  words  of  the  letter  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  sent  from  Je¬ 
rusalem  unto  the  residue  of  the  elders  which  were  carried  away  captives,  and  to 
the  priests,  and  to  the  prophets,  and  to  all  the  people  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  car- 

2  ried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  (after  that  Jeconiah  the  king,  and 
the  queen,  and  the  eunuchs,  the  princes  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  and  the  carpen- 

3  ters  and  the  smiths,  were  departed  from  Jerusalem)  ;  By  the  hand  of  Elasah  the 
son  of  Shaphan,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Hiikiah  (whom  Zedekiah  the  king  of 
Judah  sent  unto  Babylon  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon),  saying, 

4  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  all  that 
are  carried  away  captives,  whom  I  have  caused  to  be  carried  away  from  Jerusalem 

5  unto  Babylon :  Build  ye  houses  and  dwell  in  them,  and  plant  gardens  and  eat  the 

6  fruit  of  them ;  Take  ye  wives,  and  beget  sons  and  daughters ;  and  take  wives  for 
your  sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to  husbands,  that  they  may  bear  sons  and 

7  daughters ;  that  ye  may  be  increased  there  and  not  diminished.  And  seek  the  peace 
of  the  city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive,  and  pray  unto 
the  Lord  [Jehovah]  for  it :  for  in  the  peace  thereof  shall  ye  have  peace. 

8  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Let  not  your  prophets  and 
your  diviners,  that  be  in  the  midst  of  you,  deceive  you,  neither  hearken  to  your 

9  dreams  which  ye  cause  to  be  dreamed  1  For  they  prophesy  falsely  unto  you  in  my 

10  name:  I  have  not  sent  them,  saith  the  Lord.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  That  after 
seventy  years  be  accomplished  at  Babylon  I  will  visit  you,  and  perform  my  good 

11  word  toward  you,  in  causing  you  to  return  to  this  place.  For  I  know  the  thoughts 
that  I  think  toward  you,  saith  the  Lord,  thoughts  of  peace  and  not  of  evil,  to  give 

12  you  an  expected  end.  Then  shall  ye  call  upon  me,  and  ye  shall  go  and  pray  unto  me, 

13  and  I  will  hearken  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  seek  me,  and  find  me ,  when  ye  shall 

14  search  for  me  with  all  your  heart.  And  I  will  be  found  of  you,  saith  the  Lord : 
and  I  will  turn  away  your  captivity,3  and  I  will  gather  you  from  all  the  nations, 
and  from  all  the  places  whitner  I  have  driven  you,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  I  will 
bring  you  ag&in  into  the  place  whence  I  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captive. 

15, 16  Because8  ye  have  said,  The  Lord  hath  raised  us  up  prophets  in  Babylon ;  Know 
that  thus  saith  the  Lord  of4  the  king  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne5  of  David,  and 
of  all  the  people  that  dwelleth  in  the  city,  and  of  your  brethren  that  are  not  gone 

17  forth  with  you  into  captivity ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts :  Behold,  I  will  send 
upon  them  the  sword,  the  famine,  and  the  pestilence,  and  will  make  them  like  vile* 

18  figs,  that  cannot  be  eaten,  they  are  so  evil.  And  I  will  persecute  them  with  the 
sword,  with  the  famine,  and  with  the  pestilence,  and  will  deliver  them  to  be  re¬ 
moved  to  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to  be  a  curse,  and  an  astonishment,  and  an 

19  hissing,  and  a  reproach,  among  all  the  nations  whither  I  have  driven  them :  Because 
they  have  not  hearkened  to  my  words,  saith  the  Lord,  which  I  sent7  unto  them  by 
my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  up  early  and  sending  them;  but  ye  would  not  hear, 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 
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20  Hear  ye  therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord,  all  ye  of  the  captivity,  whom  I  have 

21  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon :  Thus  eaith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel, 
of  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolaiah,  and  of  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Maaseiah,  which  prophesy  a 
lie  unto  you  in  my  name:  Behold,  I  will  deliver  them  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad- 

22  nezzar,  king  of  Babylon ;  and  he  shall  slay  them  before  your  eyes;  And  of  them  shall 
be  taken  up  a  curse  by  all  the  captivity  of  J udah  which  are  in  Babylon,  saying,  The 
Lord  make  thee  like  Zedekiah  and  like  Ahab,8  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted 

23  in  the  fire ;  Because  they  have  committed  villany  in  Israel,  and  have  committed 
adultery  with  their  neighbours’  wives,  and  have  spoken  lying  words  in  my  name, 
which  I  have  not  commanded  them :  even  I  know9  and  am  a  witness,  saith  the  Lord. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  8. — Hiph.  from  dSh  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xxxviii.  16  and  here ;  Part.  Hiph.  here  only.  The  causative 
conjugation  would  not  inappropriately  intimate  the  self-made  character  of  those  dreams  (LIitzio).  The  form  is  not  with¬ 
out  analogies.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxviiL  23.  (iveri)  1  Chron.  xy.  24.  But  comp.  Olsh.,  J  2o8  a,  S.  680. 

•  Ver.  14.-33$  in  this  connection  is  used  transitively.  That  rWDEf  cannot  be  taken  as  accusative  of  the  object  (I  turn 
myself  to  the  captivity)  is  evident  from  the  circumstance,  that,  where  the  connection  requires  the  imperfect  we  have  3'E^K; 

xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  11,  26  (Keri);  xlix.  6,  33  (Kcri);  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  25;  xxxiii.  7  wo  have  even  the  perfect  Illphil. 

8  Ver.  lo. — '3.  Comp.  Naeuelsb.  6‘r.,  £  10  J,  1  a.  Since  the  pleonastic  '3  requires  a  ver  bum  dicendi  to  be  supplied  be¬ 
fore  it,  wo  must  here  supply:  thus  I  say ;  thus  I  declare  to  you.  '3  before  Oj^HOi^when,  or  os  to  this  that — as  almost 
all  the  commentators  admit  The  perfect  is  used  (comp,  the  imperf.  ver.  13),  because  the  fact  supposod  is  real. 

•  Yer.  10. — ver. 1°*  Sn— respect  to,  of,  os  frequently  elsewhere:  ver.  21;  xxii.  11.  Comp.  Naxgklsb. 

Or,  1 112,  6,  6. 

•  Ver.  16.— 503”  7 N*  /X  for  jp,  as  frequently  in  Jeremiah.  Comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 

•  Ver.  17. — (probably  from  hore  only— meaning  horridus,  abominandus.  Comp. 

7  Ver.  19.—' On  the  construction  with  a  double  accusative  comp.  Naeoelsd.  Gr.,  £  G9,  2  c. 

8  Ver.  22.— 3ni>03.  In  consequence  of  the  elision  of  the  ft,  patahh  must,  according  to  the  well-known  rule,  pass  over 

into  Segol.  T  : 

•  Ver.  23. — On  the  reading  ^TITI  comp.  Textual  Notes  on  xvil.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Jeremiah  did  not  limit  himself  to  contending 
against  the  perverse  nationalism  of  the  Jews  in 
their  own  home,  for  those  who  had  already  been 
carried  away  captive  were  in  constant  communi¬ 
cation  with  home,  and  the  accounts  of  the  views 
and  expectations  prevailing  among  the  former 
at  all  events  influenced  the  conclusions  of  the 
latter.  If  they  adapted  themselves  to  their  state 
of  exile  and  described  it  as  tolerable,  when  they 
saw  its  inevitable  necessity,  and  admonished  their 
countrymen  to  bow  to  this  necessity,  this  was  at 
any  rate  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  Jeremiah’s 
preaching.  Hence  Jeremiah  seeks  to  move  the 
captives  to  humble  submission  to  their  lot,  pre¬ 
senting  before  them  on  the  one  hand  the  true 
consolation  of  a  deliverance  to  be  hoped  for  after 
seventy  years,  and  on  the  other  hand  most  em¬ 
phatically  warning  them  against  the  false  conso¬ 
lation  of  a  deliverance  in  a  shorter  period,  which 
the  false  prophets  set  before  them.  Jeremiah 
thus  avails  himself  of  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  an  embassy,  despatched  by  Zedekiah  to  Ba¬ 
bylon  (xxix.  8),  to  send  a  letter  to  those  who 
had  been  already  deported.  We  know  nothing 
further  either  of  the  object  of  the  embassy  or 
of  the  persons  of  the  ambassadors.  As  to  the 
time  of  the  composition  and  despatch  of  the  let¬ 
ter  Hitzio  has  correctly  remarked  that  all  the 
data  we  have  point  to  the  period  between  the 
first  and  the  fourth  years  of  Zedekiah.  The  de¬ 
portation  under  Jeconiah  had  taken  place  (xxix. 
1,  2).  The  deportation  appears  to  be  that  event 
on  which  the  sending  of  the  letter  leans ;  there 


seems  to  be  nothing  more  important  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  it.  Add  to  this  that  the  counsel  which 
Jeremiah  gives  suits  the  commencement  of  the 
exile.  How  aro  the  exiles  to  arrange  matters  ? 
Are  they  to  composo  themselves  for  a  brief 
or  lengthened  sojourn?  Jeremiah  tells  them 
they  are  to  do  the  latter.  It  is  incredible  that 
he  delayed  this  advice  for  years,  the  more  so 
since  of  the  seventy  years  of  exile,  for  those  who 
were  carried  away  with  Jeconiah,  eight  were 
already  past.  Besides  this,  it  is  not  probable 
that  Zedekiah  in  his  fourth  year,  when  he  him¬ 
self  went  to  Babylon  (li.  69),  would  send  an  em¬ 
bassy  thither.  I  therefore  agree  with  Hitzio, 
who  ascribes  the  epistle  to  the  first  or  second 
year  after  the  deportation.  The  vision,  of  which 
ch.  xxiv.  relates,  must  have  preceded  this  letter, 
not  only  because  from  its  purport  it  must  have 
followed  immediately  after  the  deportation  of 
Jeconiah,  while  our  letter  presupposes  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  captives  in  Babylon,  but  also  because 
in  several  places  in  the  letter  reference  is  made 
to  it  (comp.  ver.  10  with  xxiv.  6;  ver.  17  with 
xxiv.  2,  8;  ver,  18  with  xxiv.  9). — It  is  true 
many  commentators  regard  vers.  16-20  as  inau¬ 
thentic,  but  incorrectly  as  we  shall  see. — The 
question,  whether  we  have  a  true  copy  of  the 
letter  or  only  a  later  reproduction,  or  account 
of  it,  is  variously  answered.  The  last  view  has 
in  its  favor:  1.  that  the  writing  has  not  the  form 
of  a  letter;  2.  the  apparently  unconnected  posi¬ 
tion  of  vers.  16*20.  But  what  is  the  Hebrew 
form  of  a  letter  ?  From  the  few  examples  which 
the  Old  Testament  affords  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  14; 
1  Ki.  xxi.  8;  2  Ki.  x.  1-6;  2  Chron.  xxx.  6; 
Ezr.  iv.  8;  Neh.  vi.  5),  we  cannot  derive  any 
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set  forqi,  and  as  to  the  absence  of  connection  we 
shall  hereafter  show  (on  vcr.  15  sqq.)  that  such 
an  absence  docs  not  exist  I  find  therefore  no 
reason  for  doubting  the  agreement  of  our  letter 
with  the  original.  It  contains  four  parts:  1. 
vers.  4-7,  the  positive  command  to  arrango  for  a 
longer  sojourn  in  Babylon  ;  2.  Warning  against 
being  deceived  by  the  false  prophets,  since  Jeho¬ 
vah  promises  deliverance  and  return  ouly  after 
seventy  years;  3.  vers.  15-20,  Warning  against 
trusting  in  the  false  prophets,  especially  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  that  part  of  the  people  which  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Jerusalem,  since  it  is  devoted  to  de¬ 
struction  ;  4.  vers.  21-23,  prediction  of  the  severe 
punishment  of  two  false  prophets. 

Vers.  1-7.  Now  these  are  the  words  .  .  . 
shall  ye  have  peace.  After  the  words  of  his¬ 
torical  introduction,  which  give  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  receivers  and  bearers  of  the  letter, 
follows  the  first  part  of  the  letter  (vers.  4-7). 
As  the  command  of  God  (ver.  4),  Jeremiah  pro¬ 
claims  to  the  exiles  that  they  should  build  houses 
and  lay  out  gardens  (ver.  6),  marry  and  give 
their  children  in  marriage  (vcr.  6),  and  seek  the 
welfare  of  the  place  assigned  them  as  a  resi¬ 
dence  as  a  condition  of  their  own  (ver.  7).  Hit- 
eio  regards  vers.  1-3  as  showing  traces  of  a  later 
hand  in  the  abbreviated  forms  of  the  names,  the 
mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  name  is 
omitted  by  the  LXX.,  and  in  the  remark  that 
Jeremiah  was  a  prophet.  But  comp,  on  the  ot  her 
hand  Graf,  S.  342  sqq. — The  residue  of  the 
elders.  The  explanation  of  Hitzio  and  Graf 
that  these  were  the  elders  who  were  not  at  the 
same  time  priests  or  prophets,  cannot  possibly 
be  correct.  For  then  this  phrase  must  have 
come  after,  since  those  priests  and  prophets  who 
were  not  elders,  can  be  no  others  than  those 
straightway  mentioned.  The  supposition  that  the 
deceased  elders  must  have  been  already  replaced 
by  others,  so  that  the  council  of  elders  could  not 
appear  to  the  prophet  as  merely  a  residue ,  is  un¬ 
founded.  IIow  could  Jeremiah  assume  an  or¬ 
ganized  community,  when  in  his  letter  he  ex¬ 
horts  them  to  enter  into  such  relations.  He  will 
of  course  address  those  elders  only  who  are  alive. 
— Docs  the  date  in  ver.  2  refer  to  “sent  ”  or 
“carried  away?”  Manifestly  to  the  latter,  for 
if  referred  to  “sent”  it  would  declare  that  Je¬ 
remiah  wrote  immediately  after  the  surrender, 
which  is  not  to  be  imagined.  The  sentence 
“after  that,”  etc.,  is  therefore  to  be  referred  to 
“  carried  away”  and  the  senseis:  “which  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  carried  away  after  that,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  required  condition,  Jehoiachin, 
with  those  afterwards  named,  surrendered  him¬ 
self.  For  NIT  is  used  of  the  surrendering  of 
besieged  persons  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  12  sqq.;  1  Sam.  xi. 
3,  10;  1  Ki.  xx.  31;  Isa.  xxxvi.  Hi;  Jer.  xxi. 
0;  xxxviii.  2,  21). — The  queen.  Comp.  xiii. 
13;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  8,  12,  15. — The  eunuchs,  the 
princes.  The  two  terms  appear  to  be  in  appo¬ 
sition,  but  the  princes  of  Judah  were  certainly 
not  eunuchs.  Either  then  is  to  be  taken  iu 

•  T 

the  sense  of  chamberlain,  courtier  (of  which 
use  there  is  certain  proof.  Comp.  2  Ki.  xxiv. 
14,  15.  Gesen.  Thes.,  p.  973),  or  else  1,  and,  is 
wanting  before  princes. — On  carpenters, 

etc.,  comp.  rems.  on  xxiv.  1. — The  Lord  desig¬ 


nates  the  captives  as  carried  away  by  him:  vers. 
4,  7,  14,  20. — Increased  there.  Tills  ancient 
theocratic  blessing  (Gen.  xiii.  16;  xv.  5;  xvii. 
2 ;  Jer.  iii.  16,  19)  is  thus  to  be  preserved  to  the 
people  even  in  captivity. 

Vers.  8-14.  For  thus  .  .  .  carried  away 
captive.  The  direction  in  vers.  6-7  is  given  by 
the  prophet  for  two  reasons,  a  negative  and  a 
positive.  The  negative  reason  is,  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  speedy  liberation,  which  false  prophets 
sock  to  produce  in  the  people  and  which  is  an 
illusion  of  their  own  dreams,  a  nonentity,  by 
which  they  are  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  (vers.  8  and  9).  The  positive  reason  is 
that  not  till  after  seventy  years  will  the  Lord 
verify  His  promise  of  grace.  Then  will  the 
people  call  upon  their  God  and  seek  Him,  and 
He  will  hear  and  be  found  of  them  and  turn 
away  their  captivity  and  bring  them  home  from 
all  the  places  where  they  have  been  dispersed 
(vers.  10-14). — Ver.  10.  Seventy  years.  Comp, 
xxv.  11.  The  prophet  does  not  calculate  from 
the  present,  but  he  has  in  mind  the  absolute 
period  of  duration  appointed  to  the  Babylonian 
empire.  Observe  also,  that  he  does  not  say: 
when  the  years  of  your  exile  are  ended.  The 
seventy  years  represent  primarily  the  years  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  and  only  secondarily  those 
of  the  captivity.  The  more  justified  are  we  in 
dating  the  seventy  years  from  the  siege  of  Car- 
cliemish.  It  should  further  be  observed  that  the 
prophet  opposes  the  arbitrary  unfounded  thesis 
of  the  false  prophets,  not  in  a  harsh  and  severe 
but  mild  and  consolatory  antithesis,  in  which 
even  the  severest  point,  the  seventy  years’  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  exile,  is  expressed  in  the  most  for¬ 
bearing  manner.  The  Lord  evidently  wishes  to 
soften  and  win  their  hearts,  which  had  been 
rendered  obstinate  by  false  consolation,  by  pre¬ 
senting  the  true.  Hence  also  the  gracious 
thoughts  of  vcr.  11.  I  still  know  my  thoughts, 
says  the  Lord,  ».  e.  I  have  not  forgotten  them  or 
let  them  pass  from  my  view.  JYHntf  corresponds 
to  our  English  “future”  (to  “have  a  future,” 
etc.).  Comp.  Prov.  xxiii.  18;  xxiv.  14,  20;  Fs. 
xxxvii.  37 ;  Jer.  xxxi.  17.  The  Lord,  however, 
sets  before  the  people  not  merely  a  future  of 
outward  prosperity,  but  above  all  a  future  of  in¬ 
ternal  welfare,  without  which  the  former  would 
be  altogether  inconceivable. — Ye  shall  go 

(Drobni),  ver.  12,  is  best  taken  of  going  to  a 
place  of  worship.  So  that  ye  shall  call  and 
and  pray  are  distinguished  as  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  worship  (comp.  1  Ki.  viii.  20,  29,  30,  36,  etc.). 
If  the  sentences  of  ver.  13  and  “I  will  be  found 
of  you,”  ver.  14,  are  not  tautological,  we  must 
regard  them  as  two  sentences  with  two  clauses 
each,  the  second  forming  the  basis  of  the  former; 
3  is  not  “when”  but  “for,”  or  “because:”  ye 
will  seek  me  and  find  me ;  because  ye  shall  seek 
me  with  all  your  heart,  I  will  be  found  of  you. — 
Turn  away  your  captivity.  The  expression 
is  rooted  in  Deut.  (xxx.  3),  as  generally  in  our 
whole  passage  this  chapter  hovered  before  the 
mind  of  the  prophet.  The  expression  is  found 
with  special  frequency  in  Jeremiah,  and  chiefly 
in  chs.  xxx.-xxxiii.  and  xlviii.-xlix.  To  turn  the 
captivity  stands,  however,  for  restitutio  in  inte¬ 
grum  generally  (Job  xiii.  10;  Jer.  xxx.  18).  The 
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return  from  exile  was  only  a  weak  beginning  of 
the  fulfilment  of  our  prophecy.  Comp.  rcms. 
on  iii.  12  sqq. 

Vers.  15-19.  Because  ye  have  said  .  .  . 
saith  Jehovah.  Not  only  has  ver.  15  been  de¬ 
clared  to  be  transposed  hither  from  its  first  place, 
but  the  whole  passage,  vers.  16-20,  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  spurious  (IIitzig),  which  is  thought  to 
be  the  more  justified,  because  the  passage  is  want¬ 
ing  in  the  LXX.  It  seems  to  me  that  two  things 
have  been  overlooked  here.  1.  Jerusalem  with  its 
remaining  population  and  the  theocratic  king  at 
their  head  naturally  still  continued  to  the  exiles 
to  be  the  sun  of  their  happiness  and  their  hope. 
So  long  as  Jerusalem  and  the  temple  were  stand¬ 
ing,  the  main  foundation  of  the  theocracy  was 
unshaken  and  the  hope  existed  that  the  present 
temporary  adversity  might  be  followed  any  mo¬ 
ment  by  a  turn  for  the  better.  Hence  also  the 
prophecies  of  the  false  prophets  dwelt  above  all 
on  the  continuance  of  Jerusalem.  Even  the  pre¬ 
sent  misfortune,  the  partial  deportation  of  the 
people  and  the  sacred  vessels,  although  they  had , 
not  predicted  it,  they  could  explain  as  a  mere  I 
episode,  which  did  not  refute  the  main  tenor  of  I 
their  promises,  so  long  ns  Jerusalem  and  the  tern-  * 
pie  were  standing,  and  there  were  people  in  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Hence  Jeremiah  takes  away  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  those  false  prophets,  by 
predicting  in  vers.  16-20  the  total  destruction  of 
the  present  population  of  Jerusalem,  together 
with  their  king.  We  are  not  then  to  say  that 
these  words,  vers.  16-20,  apply  to  the  population 
of  Jerusalem.  They  certainly  do  so,  but  only 
secondarily.  Primarily  they  are  to  overthrow 
the  basis  on  which  the  false  prophets  of  the  cap¬ 
tivity  are  standing.  I  can  then  regard  the  words 
only  as  necessary  parts  of  the  genuine  letter, 
written  by  Jeremiah  to  tho  exiles,  and  cannot 
assume  with  Graf  that  we  have  in  this  chapter 
only  a  report  of  the  letter.  2.  In  its  gramma¬ 
tical  relations  the  '3  in  the  beginning  of  ver.  16 
has  given  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  commenta¬ 
tors.  They  have  taken  it  mostly  in  the  causal 


signification,  which  it  certainly  usually  has  in 
this  formula,  which  however  affords  no  sense, 
whether  we  conucct  ver.  16  with  ver.  15  or  ver. 
14.  It  is  herj  rather  tho  pleonastic  \3  which  so 
frequently  introduces  a  direct  statement.  We 
have  had  it  already  in  ver.  10.  Comp.  ii.  35; 
xxii.  22;  and  Textual  Note. — Hath  raised, 
etc.  Jeremiah  supposes  a  reply  to  vers.  8,  9. 
You  despise  our  prophets;  we  however  assure 
you  that  Jehovah  raises  up  prophets  not  only  in 
Jerusalem,  but  He  has  extended  the  inspiring 
influence  of  His  Spirit  even  to.Babylon.  Hence 
the  local  form  — The  sword.  Comp.  ix. 
15;  xxiv.  10;  xxvii.  8,  18. — Figs.  The  prophet 
has  xxiv.  2  in  view.  That  the  exiles  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  vision  in  eh.  xxiv.  is  possible 
but  not  necessary.  This  passage  is  intelligible 
to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  eh.  xxiv. — Ye 
would  not  hear.  The  2  pers.  plur.  proceeds 
doubtless  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
prophet  quotes  entire  a  frequent  saying  there: 
vii.  18;  xxv.  8,  4,  7,  8;  xxvi.  6.  On  ver.  20 
comp.  xxiv.  5. 

Vers.  20-23.  Hear  ye  therefore  .  .  .  wit¬ 
ness,  saith  Jehovah.  In  conclusion  the  pro¬ 
phet  predicts  the  punishment  of  two  of  those 
false  prophets  for  their  presumption  and  blas¬ 
phemy  generally  by  a  terrible  death.  Nothing 
further  is  known  of  this  Ahab  and  Zedekiali.— 
Slay  them.  It  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  feared  the  exciting  preaching 
of  such  prophets  and  that  he  wished  to  terrify 
others  by  inflicting  death  in  a  terrible  manner. — 
Ver.  22  a.  Comp.  xxiv.  9 ;  xxv.  18 ;  xxvi.  6  coll.  Isa. 
lxv.  15. — Roasted.  Comp.  Dan.  iii.6. — Villany, 

(nSDJ)  a  deed  of  shame,  f acinus  rationi  legiqus 
divinas  repugnant  (Fuerst).  Comp.  Gen.  xxxiv. 
7;  Deut.  xxii.  21;  Josh.  vii.  15. — Tho  Lord  calls 
Himself  a  knower  and  witness,  because  lie  not 
only  knows  the  truth,  but  brings  it  also  to  light. 
Comp.  Mai.  iii.  6.  Levit.  v.  1  may  in  general 
have  been  hovering  before  the  mind  of  the  pro¬ 
phet. 


2.  The  Consequences  of  the  Letter . 

XXIX.  24-32. 

24,  25  Thus  shalt  thou  also  speak  to  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  saying,  Thus  speaketh 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Because  thou  hast  sent  letters  in  thy 
name  unto  all  the  people  that  are  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maa- 

26  seiah  the  priest,  and  to  all  the  priests,  saying,  The  Lord  hath  made  thee  priest  in 
the  stead  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  that  ye  should  be  officers  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
for  every  man  that  is  mad1  and  maketh  himself  a  prophet,  that  thou  shouldest  put 

27  him  in  prison,  and  in  the  stocks.*  Now  therefore  why  hast  thou  not  reproved8  Je- 
23  remiah  of  Anatlioth,  which  maketh  himself  a  prophet  to  you?  For  therefore4  he 

sent  [a  letter]  unto  us  in  Babylon,  saying,  this  captivity  is  [will  continue]  long:8 
build  ye  houses,  and  dwell  in  them;  and  plant  gardens,  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them. 
29  And  Zephaniah  the  priest  read  this  letter  in  the  ears  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet. 
30, 31  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Send  to  all  them  of 
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the  captivity  [a  message]  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  concerning  Shemaiah  the 
Nehelamite ;  Because  that  bhemaiah  hath  prophesied  unto  you,  and  I  sent  him 
32  not  [without  my  having  sent  him]  and  he  caused  you  to  trust6  in  a  lie  :  Therefore 
thus  saith  the  Lord :  Behold,  I  will  punish  Shemaiah  the  Nehelamite,  and  his 
seed:  he  shall  not  have  a  man  to  dwell  among  this  people;  neither  shall  he  behold7 
the  good  that  I  will  do  for  my  people,  saith  the  Lord ;  because  he  hath  taught  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  Lord. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  26. — Only  the  Part.  Pual  and  Port,  and  Inf.  Hiphil  of  this  word  ore  found.  The  radical  meaning  is  to  bo 
astray.  (Comp.  KJ!?,  JUtf,  rutf)*  The  Hiphil  is  used  of  raving  in  general,  1  Sam.  xxl.  15, 16 ;  KJWD  likewise  in  Dent. 

7  T  “  T  T  T  T  : 

xxviii.  34  and  1  Sam.  xxi.  16;  elsewhere  only  of  prophets  and  always  in  a  bad  sense;  Hos.  ix.  7 ;  2  Ki.  iv.  11. 

*  Ver.  26. — The  word  is  air.  Ary.  The  root  pjjf  also  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Hebrew.  From  the  dialecta 

the  most  suitable  comparison  is  afforded  by  the  Arabic  giiuig,  collar,  ring(Hrrzio).  According  to  the  older  Babbie  in  Kim- 

cm  pry  —  D'T1?  *UDD  ,l73  as  rODHO  —  “MX1?  *UDD-  Symm.:  m<>x*<*  lever,  pole,  bar.  Ges.  Thet.,  p.  1175.  Hit- 

na  rightly  supposes  that  both  instruments  formed  the  complete  instrument  of  torture,  one  serving  to  confine  the  nock,  the 
other  the  hands  and  feet. 

*  Ver.  27. — JVTpJ.  Properly  to  chide  (comp.  Gou.  xxxvii.  10)  then  to  interfere,  to  stop  any  one  (Ruth  ii.  16;  Mai. 

iii.  11).  , 

*  Ver.  2S. — '3*  la  itself  these  particles  might  be  taken  in  the  most  natural  sense ;  for  on  this  account  (ru.,  on 

account  of  defective  control)  ;  but  elsewhere  they  always  designate  the  reason  supposed  as  the  object  or  result ;  xxxviii.  4 ; 
Gen.  xviii.5 ;  xix.  8 ;  xxxiii.  10;  xxxviii.  20.  Comp.  Kedslob,  Uxical.  Er'CrUrwujen.  Stud.  u.  Krit .,  1811,  AS.  983  sqq. 

*  Ver.  23. — TpX,  of  extension  in  time  (2  Sam.  iii.  1),  and  in  space  (Job  xi.  9).  On  the  neuter  significance  of  the  femi¬ 
nine,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  \  60,  6  6. 

«  Ver.  31. — On  n£33,l  comp,  xxviii.  15. 

t  Ver.  32.— DX3  with  3.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr ^  \  112,  5,  a;  Pa.  xxxvii.  34;  liv.  9;  cxvili.  7. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  letter,  xxix.  4-23,  caused  great  exaspera¬ 
tion  among  the  false  prophets  at  Babylon.  One 
of  them,  Shemaiah,  complains  to  the  overseer  of 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem  that  he  did  not  interfere 
against  the  conduct  of  the  mad  Jeremiah.  Je¬ 
remiah  gets  information  of  this  letter  and  re¬ 
ceives  the  command  to  announce  to  Shemaiah  that 
his  family  shall  become  extinct,  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  will  not  see  the  salvation  of  Israel.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  sentences  in  this  passage  is  very 
irregular.  In  the  first  place  all  explanation  con¬ 
cerning  the  proximate  occasion  of  this  utterance 
is  passed  over.  Yet  this  may  bo  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  this  may  be  learned  from  the 
tenor  of  the  passage  itself.  The  beginning  will 
then  be  made  with  tho  command  to  make  an  &n- 
.  nouncement  to  Shemaiah.  This  announcement 
does  begin  in  ver.  25,  and  takes  its  regular  course 
to  the  close  of  ver.  28,  so  that  in  vers.  26-28  the 
letter  is  communicated  verbatim ,  which  gave  the 
occasion  for  the  announcement  to  Shemaiah. 
Here  the  address  to  Shemaiah  breaks  off  without 
a  conclusion.  Instead  of  this,  after  the  prophet 
has  suddenly  sprung  back  from  the  point  of  the 
communication  by  him  to  the  point  of  the  com¬ 
munication  to  him,  the  conclusion  is  given  in  the 
formcf  an  address  to  the  exiles,  in  which  Sbe- 
mai&h  is  spoken  of  in  the  third  person  (vers.  30- 
82).  Here  accordingly  two  announcements  seem 
to  have  been  made  (comp.  vers.  24,  25  with  vers. 
80,  31),  which  on  account  of  their  identical  tenor 
the  prophet  allows  to  combine  in  the  course  of 
his  narrative. 

Vers.  24-28.  Thus  shalt  thou .  .  .  eat  the 
fruit  of  them.  We  might  indeed  translate  Stf 
here,  as  in  vers.  16  and  21,  of  [Shemaiah]  in¬ 


stead  of  to,  but  ver.  25  contains  a  direct  address 
to  Shemaiah.  Neither  he  nor  his  birth-place  i9 
mentioned  elsewhere. — The  letter,  communicated 
in  vers.  26-28,  is  addressed  specially  to  the  priest 
Zephaniah.  When  notwithstanding,  in  ver.  25, 
letters  are  spoken  of  which  were  addressed  to  all 
the  prophets  and  all  the  priests  besides  Zepha¬ 
niah,  this  may  bo  explained  in  two  ways ;  either 
there  really  were  letters  with  the  three  address¬ 
es  mentioned,  the  principal  letter  only  being 
communicated  to  Zephaniah ;  or  this  letter  was 
the  only  one,  but  designated  in  ver.  25  as  in¬ 
tended  to  be  communicated  to  a  wider  circle. 
Both  explanations  are  grammatically  possible. 
For  letters  (DHSD)  may  be  a  general  plural. 

(Comp.  H1D3,  yokes,  xxviii.  13  and  Tsa.  xxxvii. 
14;  xxxix.  1). — Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maaseiah, 

was  nj#p  |H3,  second  priest,  Iii.  24.  Comp, 
xxi.  1  and  xxxvii.  3. — Officers  (D’Tp3).  This 
also  might  in  itself  be  a  general  plural,  if  the 
mention  of  the  predecessor  did  not  require  us  to 
refer  it  to  both  officers. — That  is  mad.  Here 
the  expression  involves  an  insult  to  Jeremiah. 
Zephaniah  was  not  to  restrain  all  those  who  pro¬ 
phesied,  but  only  those  who  were  deranged  and 
presumed  to  prophesy,  and  Jeremiah  is  reckoned 
among  these. — In  prison.  Comp.  xxx.  2. — 
This  is  long.  By  this  tho  70  years  are  meant 
(ver.  10),  which,  in  comparison  with  the  time 
predicted  by  the  false  prophets,  would  be  a  very 
long  period. 

Vers.  29-32.  And  Zephaniah  .  .  .  against 
Jehovah.  The  words  of  ver.  29  do  not  clearly 
indicate  whether  Zephaniah  read  the  letter  of 
Jeremiah  alone  or  in  the  presence  of  others.  We 
may  conclude  from  the  two  embassies  (xxi.  1  ; 
xxxvii.  3)  that  he  was  probably  not  personally 
hostile  towards  Jeremiah.  We  also  find  no  indi- 
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oation  that  Shemaiah’s  letter  was  at  that  time  of 
any  injury  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  Zephaniah,  though  unable  to  keep  the  pur¬ 
port  of  the  letter  altogether  secret,  yet  acted  with 
the  utmost  possible  consideration  toward  the  pro¬ 
phet.  At  any  rate  Jeremiah  was  not  intimi¬ 
dated.  Shemaiah  receives  a  reproving  answer 
from  the  Lord’s  prophet:  his  race  shall  be  extir¬ 
pated  (the  phrase  “  dwelling  among  his  people  ” 
signifies  a  peaceful,  secure  existence,  2  Ki.  iv. 
18)  and  he  himself  will  not  have  his  eyes  glad¬ 
dened  by  the  prosperity  of  his  people. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxvi.  8.  [“See  how  God  waits  to  be  gra¬ 
cious,  waits  till  we  are  duly  qualified,  till  we  are 
fit  for  Him  to  be  gracious  to,  and  in  the  meantime 
tries  a  variety  of  methods  to  bring  us  to  be  so.” 
Hsmry  — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xxvi.  6.  “Deus  nulli  loco  prmeise  alligatus 
est  ita ,  ut  ecclesiam  suam  et  doctrinam  codes  tem  inde 
dimovere  nequeat  propter  hominum  ingratitudinem . 
Vehementer  igitur  errant  Romanenses ,  dum  ex  aucto- 
ritate  urbis  Romm  sum  ecclesim  ac  religionis  auctori- 
tatem  evincere  satagunt.  Multo  rectius  Hieronymus 
in  hoc  memorabili  dicto ,  quod  etiam  alley  at  ur  in  Jure 
Canon.  Dist.  19:  Non  facile  est  stare  loco  Pauli  et 
tenere  gradum  Petri  cum  Christo  regnantium .  Non 
enim  Sanctorum  filii  sunt ,  qui  tenent  loca  Sanctorum , 
sed  qui  exercent  opera  eorum Forster. 

8.  On  xxvi.  8  sqq.  “  Scarcely  has  Jeremiah 
done  speaking  than  they  take  him  to  task,  and 
threaten  his  life.  What  does  Jeremiah  do  ?  In¬ 
stead  of  vindicating  himself  he  says :  ‘  Reform 
your  life,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 
and  it  will  be  better  for  you,’  ver.  13.  You  do 
not  wish  me  to  thunder  away  at  you;  reform 
then  and  I  can  let  it  alone.  This  preaching  was 
seasonable,  and  produced  an  admirable  effect. 
The  priests  and  elders  contradicted  the  priests, 
the  parrhesia  [free-spokenness,  Acts  iv.  131  of 
the  man  filled  tnem  with  astonishment.  ‘  He  is 
not  worthy  of  death,’  ver.  16.  A  brief  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  saying  *  We  need  not  our  senses  lose, 
when  our  enemies  accuse.’  Jeremiah  has  to  thank 
his  honesty  for  this  presence  of  mind,  his  pro¬ 
found  meditation,  his  constrained  calling,  the 
necessity,  the  ardor,  which  urged  him  to  preach, 
for  no  personal  inclination  had  any  share  in  it 
I  know  in  more  recent  times  a  man,  who  has  un¬ 
affectedly  practised  Jeremiah’s  behavior,  a  pas¬ 
tor,  a  teacher,  I  might  say  a  prophet  of  many 
thousand  people.  Whenever  he  had  to  vindicate 
himself  (which  happened  now  and  then)  he 
preached,  be  repeated  to  the  commissioners  the 
very  things  of  which  he  was  accused,  confessed 
and  denied  not,  but  pressed  them  on  (heir  hearts, 
and  showed  aliud  agendo  his  innocence,  his  mind, 
his  steadfastness,  and  all  at  the  same  time  so 
plainly  that  they  always  returned  with  full  con¬ 
viction  and  knew  not  whether  they  had  gone  forth 
to  see  a  prophet  or  were  sent  to  examine  a  cul¬ 
prit?  *  Never  man,’  they  said,  *  spake  like  this 
man.’  That  cannot  be  counterfeited.  One  must 
be  just  as  full  of  the  matter,  as  absorbed  in  the 
subject,  as  pressed  at  heart,  kindled  with  the 
same  ardor  in  order  to  explain  himself  with  the 
same  indifference,  repose  and  plainness,  when 
there  is  a  knife  at  his  throat.”  Zinzbmdorf. 


4.  On  xxvi.  12  sqq.  “  Si  injuriam  deposueris  per 
nes  Deum ,  ultor  est;  si  damnum ,  restitutor  est;  si 
dolor em,  medicos  est ;  si  mortem ,  resuscilator  est.'* 
Tertullian.  [“  Those  that  persecute  God’s  mi¬ 
nisters  hurt  not  them  so  much  as  themselves.’1 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxvi.  7,8,  11, 16.  ilAuctores  persecutions 
plerumque  esse  solent  it,  qui  in  ordine  ecclesiastico 
eminent .”  Forster.  “  Especially  are  the  priests 
and  men-pleasing  prophets  mad  with  Jeremiah, 
for  if  he  is  right  they  have  lied.”  Dibdrich. 

6.  On  xxvi.  18.  [“By  this  it  appears  that  a 
man  may  be  a  true  prophet  of  the  Lord  and  yet 
may  prophesy  the  destruction  of  Zion  and  Jeru¬ 
salem.  When  we  threaten  secure  sinners  with 
the  taking  away  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  de¬ 
clining  churches  with  the  removal  of  the  candle¬ 
stick,  we  say  no  more  than  what  has  been  said 
many  a  time,  and  what  we  have  warrant  from 
the- word  of  God  to  say.”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

7.  On  xxvi.  20  sqq.  “Urias,  a  true  prophet, 
preached  like  Jeremiah,  therefore  the  king  wished 
to  kill  him,  so  he  fled  to  Egypt  but  could  not  es¬ 
cape.  Jeremiah  did  not  flee  and  was  spared  .  .  . 
Our  running  and  anxiety  are  of  no  use.  The 
wickedness  of  the  world  must  for  its  judgment  be 
displayed  on  God’s  servants,  and  these  must  yield 
to  it ;  but  on  whom  it  is  to  come  first  God  has  in 
His  own  hand;  and  we  may  spare  ourselves  all 
our  care  and  flight.”  Diedrich.  [“Nothing 
more  is  known  of  Urijah  than  is  here  related ; 
but  this  incident  suggests  that  God  mercifully 
strove  with  His  people  by  the  ministry  of  many 
prophets  whom  He  sent,  rising  up  early  and  send¬ 
ing  them  (ver.  61  whose  names  are  written  in  the 
Book  of  Life  ana  are  canonized  in  God’s  Mar- 
tyrology,  but  do  not  appear  in  the  pages  of  any 
earthly  history.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xxvi.  24.  “  Monemur  hie,  Deum  servis  suis 
fidelibus  subinde  largiri  quosdam  patronos ,  ut  Jere¬ 
mies  hie  Achikamum  et  infra  cap.  38  Ebedmele- 
chum ,  Elirn  et  prophetis  (rvyxpbvou;  Obadiam  1  Reg. 
18,  Luthero  Electores  Saxonise  Fridericum  sapien- 
tem ,  Johannem  pium ,  Johannem- Fridericum  constan - 
tem."  Forster. 

9.  On  xxvii.  2-11.  Historical  times  are  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  long  series  of  centuries  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  us  as  altogether  obscure  or 
only  in  the  dubious  twilight  of  tradition.  Ac¬ 
credited  history  also  comprises  only  a  relatively 
small  portion  of  the  human  race,  for  the  nations 
which  are  added  as  ciphers  to  the  factors  of  his¬ 
tory  form  the  majority.  A  universal  ruler  in  the 
biblical  sense  is  not  one  whose  dominion  actually 
extends  over  the  entire  globe — for  there  is  none 
such — but  he  who  represents  the  leader  in  the  con¬ 
cert  of  history.  This  part  is  here  given  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar.  Among  all  the  universal  monarchies 
that  represented  by  him  appears  richest  in  noble 
capacity.  It  is  therefore  compared  to  (he  golden 
head  of  the  image  in  Dan.  ii.  Comp.  Auberlkn, 
der  Prophet  Daniel ,  S.  41  sqq. 

10.  On  xxvii.  5  sqq.  [“The  things  of  the  world 

arc  not  the  best  things,  for  God  often  gives  the 
largest  share  of  them  to  bad  men,  that  are  rivals 
with  him  and  rebels  against  him.  Dominion  is 
not  founded  in  grace.  Those  that  have  not  any 
colorable  title  to  eternal  happiness  may  yet 
have  a  justifiable  title  to  their  temporal  good 
things.”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.]  “  Great  lords  sit 
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indeed  on  high  thrones,  but  not  firmly,  for  they 
are  only  God’s  vassals.  And  when  they  do  not 
please  Him  and  act  accordingly,  he  can  easily 
transfer  the  fief  to  another ;  Dan.  ii.  21 ;  iv.  14, 
22.”  Cramkr. 

11.  On  xxvii.  12.  [“The  conduct  of  Jeremiah, 
counselling  Zcdekiah  And  Jerusalem  to  submit  to 
Nebuchadnezzar,  has  been  represented  as  an  act 
of  political  prudence  to  be  imitated  by  States¬ 
men  and  Ecclesiastics,  who  are  thereby  justified 
in  making  large  concessions  of  national  rights 
and  national  independence  in  times  of  public 
emergency  (Stanley,  Led.  634). 

But  was  it  not  rather  one  of  religious  duty? 

God  had  revealed  to  the  prophet  that  He  had 
given  the  Nation  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  ‘  Ills  servant ,’  on  account  of  their  sins, 
and  they  must  submit  to  Him  as  the  Minister  and 
Vicegerent  of  God.”  Wordsworth.  “  Many 
might  have  prevented  destroying  providences  by 
humbling  themselves  under  humbling  provi¬ 
dences.  It  is  better  to  take  up  a  lighter  cross 
in  our  way,  than  pull  a  heavier  on  our  own 
head.”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  On  xxvii.  14.  “It  is  one  sign  of  our  de¬ 
praved  nature  that  we  are  more  ready  to  believe 
lies  than  the  truth.  For  when  Jeremiah  and  his 
colleagues  preached,  no  one  believed.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  false  prophet  come  and  open  their 
mouths,  than  all  their  discourses  must  be  spoken 
directly  from  heaven,  and  what  they  said,  must 
pass  current  on  earth  (Ps.  lxxiii.  9).  But  not 
what  Jeremiah  said.  Take  for  example  our 
mother  Eve;  what  God  said  was  of  no  account, 
but  what  the  serpent  said  was  something  purely 
excellent.”  Cramer. 

13.  On  xxvii.  18.  “True  prayer  is  a  certain 
sign  of  Godliness  and  a  fruit  of  faith  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  which  cries  in  our  hearts:  Abba, 
dear  Father.  Therefore  he  who  cannot  or  will 
not  pray  is  not  a  good  Christian.”  Cramer. 

14.  On  xxvii.  18.  “  If  they  be  prophets  let  them 
supplicate  the  Lord .  This  was  the  great  demon¬ 
stration  of  Elias,  to  which  Jeremiah  adheres.  It 
is  infallibly  the  case  that  a  false  teacher  has  no 
heart  for  the  Saviour,  and  goes  out  of  His  way. 
A  heretic,  who  has  a  heart  to  pray  (and  that  too 
in  secret)  is  certainly  not  far  from  the  truth.” 
ZlNZKNDORF. 

15.  On  xxvii.  22.  [“We  are  apt  to  set  our  clock 
before  God’s  dial,  and  then  to  quarrel  because 
they  do  not  agree,  but  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  fit  that  we  should  wait  for  Him.” 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

16.  On  xxviii.  1  sqq.  “Wherever  the  dear 
Lord  builds  His  church,  the  devil  has  a  chapel 
near  by.”  Cramer.  This  Hananiah  (comp,  xxviii. 
2,  11)  shows  us  plainly  what  it  is  to  lie  or  de¬ 
ceive  in  the  name  of  God. 

“  0  Lord,  and  must  Thy  glorious  name 
Thus  be  a  cover  to  their  shame  V'  FoRSTia. 

17.  On  xxviii.  6.  “ Amen!  the  Lord  do  so.  Quite 
a  different  attitude  of  the  prophet  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  A  false  prophet,  a  miserable  comforter 
disputes  with  him,  brings  good  news  and  appeals 
to  an  oracle,  a  voice  which  he  had  perhaps  heard 
more  lately  than  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  without 
getting  warm  about  it,  says  I  shall  be  heartily 
glad  if  it  be  so :  but  take  care  that  you  have  un¬ 


derstood  it  correctly.  His  opponent  is  encour¬ 
aged  and  goes  further,  he  breaks  off  the  pro¬ 
phetic  yoke  from  Jeremiah’s  neck.  Jeremiah, 
with  the  same  indifference,  which  he  has  shown 
from  the  beginning,  goes  his  way  ...  I  dare 
not  speak  of  anything,  says  Paul,  which  Christ 
hath  uot  wrought  by  me  (Rom.  xv.  18).”  Zin- 
zendorp. 

18.  On  xxviii.  10,  11.  “  Chananias  hie  prmbet 
exemplum  impudent m  Jesuwiticse ,  cujus  magistrum 
non  abs  re  appellaveris  Eumundum  Campianum 
(1680)  qui  epistola  quadum  Theologos  Anglise  provo- 
care  non  erubuit,  ponens  inter  alia  verba  hsec  fere 
thrasonica:  Si  prmstitero  coelos  esse ,  divos  esse , 
Christum  esse ,  fidem  esse ,  causam  obtinui :  hie  non 
animosus  ero  f  Occidi  quidem  possum ,  superari  non 
possum.  Pari  impudentia  Jesuwitas  ante  Colloquium 
Ratisbonense  scriptitasse  legimus:  The  Praedicantes 
should  come,  if  they  had  a  heart  in  their  body, 
they  would  catch  them  alive:  if  they  would  bring 
a  syllogism,  which  is  in  Bocardo,  they  would 
throw  it  at  one’s  head  and  say  it  was  in  Bocallo.” 
Forster. 

19.  On  xxix.  7.  “  Monemur  hie ,  orandum  esse  pro 
magistratibus  et  non  tantum  iist  qui  nostrse  religioni 
addicti  et  verse  ecelesise  membra ,  sed  etiam  pro  its,  qui 
extra  eeclesiam  adeoque  gentiles  ut  Nebuchadnezzar  et 
Nero  tyrannus  (2  Tim.  ii.  2).  Nam  ex  salute  rei- 
publicse  etiam  salus  et  incolumitas  ecelesise  constat. 
Et  Luther  us  per  elegantsr :  Politia ,  inquit ,  servit  ec- 
clesise,  ecclesia  servat  politiam.”  Forster.  “  Quod 
pastori  hoc  et  ovibus .”  The  symbol  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Charles  the  Bald. 

20.  On  xxix.  11.  “  God  always  has  compas¬ 
sion,  and  His  heart  breaks  for  us  (Jer.  xxxi.  20), 
for  he  exercises  guardianship  over  His  elect 
(Wisd.  iv.  15).  And  he  knows  how,  in  all  that 
he  does,  to  mitigate  His  justice  with  His  mercy, 
so  that  we  may  see  how  richly  His  mercy  is  dif¬ 
fused  over  all  His  works;  that  even  when  Ho 
punishes,  He  straightway  has  mercy  again  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  great  goodness,  and  causes  His 
mercy  to  be  the  more  richly  dispensed,  because 
He  knows  our  frame  (Ps.  ciii.  14),  viz.,  that  we 
are  flesh,  a  wind  which  passeth  away  and  re- 
turneth  not  again  (Ps.  lxxviii.  40).  Cramer. 

21.  On  xxix.  10,  11.  “The  waiting  of  the 
righteous  has  always  something  to  depend  upon, 
namely,  the  promise,  and  it  is  a  duty  to  God  to 
believe  the  promises,  but  an  insult  and  dishonor 
to  the  name  of  the  Lord  when  no  faith  is  put  in 
them.  Is  it  not  enough  that  ye  injure  men,  will 
ye  also  insult  the  Lord  my  God?  (Isa.  vii.  13).” 
ZlNZENDORF. 

22.  On  xxix.  11.  “God  gives  a  happy  ending; 
He  also  tells  us  beforehand,  that  we  may  honor 
Him  by  hoping;  but  He  deals  with  us  according 
to  His  wisdom  and  His  righteousness,  so  that  He 
chastens  us  as  long  as  we  need  it.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  do  otherwise  than  place  ourselves  in 
His  hands.”  Diedrich. 

23.  On  xxix.  12.  “Let  this  be  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  among  the  brethren,  that  there  is  no  sham 
about  the  hearing  of  prayer.  I  remember  that 
once  a  great  minister  said  across  the  table:  My 
pastor  wrote  me  that  he  had  settled  it  with  the 
dear  Lord  that  my  wife  should  live;  I  should  be 
comforted.  My  wife  died.  Now  my  pastor  con¬ 
gratulates  me  and  says,  I  could  now  indeed  see 
that  Bhe  lived.  No  wonder.  The  Bible  has  a 
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nose  of  wax ;  and  gentlemen  also  can  explain 
their  own  words.  ...  Is  it  then  to  be  in  vain 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  has  said;  whatever  ye  ask 
believing  that  ye  shall  receive,  shall  be  given 
unto  you  (Mark  xi.  24;  John  xvi.  23;  Matt.  vii. 
7;  Jas.  iv.  4)?  .  .  .  Test  it  as  often  as  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary;  ask  however  in  faith,  and  doubt  not. 
I  know  most  assuredly  that  you  will  be  heard. 
But  I  regard  it  as  a  matter  for  consideration, 
whether  one  is  to  ask.”  ZiKZKNDORr. 

24.  Onxxix.  15,  16.  “A  heavy  cross  often 
frees  us  from  a  heavier,  which  would  otherwise 
have  come  upon  us.  The  best  way,  therefore,  is 
to  be  satisfied  with  God’s  ways,  who  can  bring 
good  out  of  evil  (1  Pet.  iv.  19;  Gen.  1.  20).” 
Starks. 

25.  On  xxix.  24-32.  “Those  who  seek  their 
own  consolation  without  God  must  be  eternally 
deprived  of  the  true  consolation,  which  God  grants 
to  those  who  at  this  time  humble  themselves  un¬ 
der  Him.  Those  who  preach  false  consolation 
confirm  the  resistance  of  men  to  the  divine  gui¬ 
dance  and  thus  preach  revolt,  though  intending 
to  act  conservatively.  But  in  their  blindness 
they  do  not  see  what  sort  of  a  time  it  is.”  Died- 
eich. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxvi.  1-24.  A  sermon  in  rebuke  of  the 
corruptions  of  Zion.  1.  Its  purport  (vers.  4-6); 

2.  How  it  is  received  (vers.  7-11);  3.  How  the 
preacher  must  defend  nimself  (vers.  12-16) ;  4. 
What  the  fate  of  the  preacher  will  be  (a),  in  the 
most  favorable  case  (vers.  16-19,  24)  (6),  in  the 
most  unfavorable  case  (vers.  20-23). 

2.  Onxxvii.  1-22.  How  the  Lord’s  servants  are 

to  treat  Politics. — 1.  They  are  to  point  out  to  the 
people  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  raises  and  over¬ 
throws  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  (vers.  2-8). 
2.  They  are  to  admonish  the  people  to  do  what 
the  Lord  commands  (vers.  12,  13).  8.  They  are 

to  warn  against  those  who  speak  their  own 
thoughts  to  the  people  (vers.  9-11,  14-17).  4. 


i  They  are  to  admonish  to  prayer  and  intercession 
(ver.  18  sqq). 

8.  On  xxviii.  1-17.  Of  false  and  true  prophets. 
1.  False  prophets,  (a)  publish  on  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  what  the  people  like  to  hear  (vers. 
2-4);  (6)  boldly  contradict  the  true  word  of  God 
(vers.  10  and  11);  (c)  come  to  shame,  by  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  their  predictions  (vers.  8  and  9)  and 
by  their  personal  destruction  (vers.  15-17).  2. 

True  prophets  (a)  proclaim  faithfully  the  true 
word  of  God,  (6)  fearlessly  oppose  the  lusts  of 
men  and  the  lies  of  the  false  prophets ;  (c)  They 
are  honored  (a)  by  the  fulfilment  of  their  pro¬ 
phecies,  (/?)  by  martyrdom,  t.  e.t  honor  with  God 
and  posterity. 

4.  On  xxviii.  [This  year  thou  shalt  die. 
Dwight:  —  A  Sermon  on  the  New  Year.  — S. 
R.  A.] 

5.  On  xxix.  7.  The  best  Christians  the  best 
citizens :  1.  They  know  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  whole  is  their  own  prosperity  (they  do  not, 
therefore,  seek  selfishly  their  own  personal  ad¬ 
vantage)  ;  2.  They  actually  labor  with  all  dili¬ 
gence  for  the  furtherance  of  the  common  good  ; 

3.  They  employ  for  this  end  the  power  of  Chris¬ 
tian  prayer.  [A.  Fuller  : — Christian  patriotism, 
or  the  duty  of  religious  people  towards  their  coun¬ 
try.  Christianity  a  religion  of  peace. — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  Onxxix.  11.  The  thoughts  of  the  Lord  con¬ 
cerning  us.  1.  They  are  thoughts  of  pence  and 
not  of  evil ;  2,  we  must  wait  for  their  realization, 
for  the  Lord  delays  this,  but  he  does  not  forget  it. 

7.  On  xxix.  11.  Sermon  at  the  funeral  service 
of  the  Grand  Hereditary  Prince  of  Russia,  de¬ 
livered  by  Prof.  Christiani,  in  Dorpat,  14  April, 
1865:  1.  Of  the  thoughts  of  peace  which  the 
Lord  has  had  in  this  death ;  2.  Of  the  fruits  and 
effects  of  these  thoughts  of  peace. 

8.  On  xxix.  11-14.  Whereupon  is  our  hope  of 

peace  based  ?  1.  Objectively  upon  this,  that  the 

Lord  Himself  has  thoughts  of  peace  concerning 
us.  2.  Subjectively  on  this,  that  we  (a)  call 
upon  and  seek  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts,  (6) 
patiently  wait  for  the  time  of  hearing. 


10.  The  Book  of  Consolation. 

A.  The  Tenth  Discourse. 

Chapters  XXX.  and  XXXI. 

The  close  of  the  prophetic  discourses  referring  to  the  entire  Theocracy  is  formed  by  two  prophecies  of  excite 
sively  consolatory  purport,  of  which,  at  least ,  the  first  (chh.  xxx.  and  xxxi.)  was  intended  to  be  pre¬ 
served  as  a  special  writing  ( and  only  as  such.  Comp,  rents,  on  xxx.  1).  It  is  quite  natural  that  these 
consolatory  prophecies  should  form  the  close  of  the  discourses;  for  salvation  and  peace  will  in  reality 
be  the  end  of  God's  ways. 

The  first  of  these  consolatory  prophecies  is  also  the  earlier  in  date.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of 
the  whole  book.  The  absence  o  f  any  mention  of  the  Chaldeans  (the  general  “  north  country  ”  occurs 
in  xxxi.  8)  is  a  sure  sign  of  its  composition  before  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  This  discourse 
moreover  is  so  closely  related  in  its  subject-matter  to  the  second  discourse  (chh.  iii.-vi.),  or  to  its 
consolatory  part  (iii.  11-25),  that  we  cannot  but  attribute  it  to  the  came  period.  We  may  indeed  say 
that  it  is  only  a  further  development  of  the  consolatory  section  mentioned.  The  relationship  is  seen 
both  in  general  and  in  particulars .  With  respect  to  the  first  it  may  be  remarked  that  Israel  and  Ju- 
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dah,  here  as  there ,  form  the  ground  of  the  division  of  the  discourse ,  for  as  in  iii.  6-10  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  Judah  and  Israel  in  reference  to  the  past ,  and  in  iii.  11-17  to  the  future,  first  of 
Israel,  then  (with  a  gradual  transition)  of  Judah,  and  in  iii.  18-25  the  future  return  of  both  is  described, 
so  in  ch.  xxx.  the  prophet  directs  his  attention  first  to  entire  Israel,  in  xxxi.  1-22  to  Ephraim  alone , 
t»  xxxi.  23-26  to  Judah,  in  xxxi.  27-40  again  to  both.  Though  Jeremiah  elsewhere  also  (Comp, 
rents,  on  xxx.  4)  in  single  intimations  views  the  nation  according  to  its  two  divisions,  yet  he  does  this 
nowhere  in  so  marked  a  manner  as  in  chh.  iii.  and  xxx.-xxxi. — Further,  as  in  iii.  14-20  the  return  of 
the  two  haloes  of  the  nation  into  the  holy  land  is  the  basis  of  all  further  prosperity ,  so  also  in  obh.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.  Compare  xxx.  3,  10,  18;  xxxi.  2,  8,  12,  16,  21,  23. — As  further  in  iii.  21  sqq.  the  return 
is  represented  as  the  consequence  of  an  honest  inward  turning,  so  also  in  xxxi.  18  the  sincere  penitence 
of  the  people  is  the  reason  of  the  return  graciously  permitted  them.  It  should  here  be  especially  ob¬ 
served  that  in  the  section  xxx.  16-22  the  prophet  gives  variations  of  the  idea  of  in  the  same  way  as 
he  did  in  ch.  iii.  Comp.  Exeq.  rems.  on  xxxi.  22.  The  way  also  in  which  the  penitential  return  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  xxxi.  9,  18,  19  reminds  us  at  many  points  of  iii.  21.  A  series  of  expressions  further  may  be 

specified  which  occur  only  in  chh.  xxx.,  xxxi.  and  iii.-vi.:  hSd  7tiZ)y  only  in  xxx.  11  and  iv.  27; 

v.  10,  18,  and  besides  in  xlvi.  28,  as  a  quotation  from  xxx.  11. — HJJfi  only  m  xxxi.  4  and  iv.  30. 
D'JUnni  only  in  xxxi.  9  and  iii.  21.  3K  used  of  Jehovah  in  reference  to  Israel  only  in  xxxi.  9 
and  iii.  19.-*-D\yO  only  in  xxxi.  20  and  iv.  19.  in  the  sense  of  to  be  sweet  only  in  xxxi.  26  and 

vi.  20. — of  sins  only  in  xxx.  14, 15  and  v.  6.  D’TIDD  only  in  xxxi.  15  and  vi.  26. — to  rule 
only  in  xxxi.  32  and  iii.  14.  We  meet  besides  with  expressions  and  utterances  which  are  taken  from  chh. 
i.  and  ii..  which  also  belong  to  that  initial  period.  Thus  above  all  xxxi.  28  coll.  i.  10,  12  ;  xxxi. 
3  coll.  ii.  2;  xxxi.  10  D"R  coll.  ii.  10  (the  plural  is  found  only  in  these  two  clauses) — 
only  in  xxxi.  16  and  ii.  25. — There  are  further  many  points  of  contact  with  chh.  xxii.  and  xxiii., 
which  are,  however ,  to  be  explained  by  the  use  of  this  chapter  there.  For  as  the  prophet  had  occasion 
in  xxiii.  3-8  to  deliver  a  glorious  Messianic  prophecy,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be  thus  reminded 
of  the  earlier  one  of  similar  purport.  In  the  main  point ,  indeed,  the  words  referring  to  the  person  of 
the  Messiah  (xxx.  9,  10,  21  coll,  xxiii.  5,  6),  the  similarity  is  only  topical.  With  respect  to  expres¬ 
sion,  both  prophecies  retain  their  own  individuality.  Still  in  the  less  important  points  there  is  an 
agreement  in  expression:  xxx.  13  coll.  xxii.  16;  xxx.  14  coll.  xxii.  20,  22;  xxx.  16  coll.  xxii. 
22 ;  xxx.  6,  6  coll.  xxii.  23. — With  respect  to  the  verses  xxx.  23,  24,  consult  the  Exposition. 

On  account  of  the  undeniable  specific  relationship ,  which  exists  between  the  present  chapters  and  the  second 
discourse  (chh.  iii.-vi.),  especially  the  consolatory  portion  (ch.  iii.),  I  am  convinced  that  chh.  xxx. 
and  xxxi.  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  time ,  the  reign  of  Josiah  (comp.  iii.  6). 

With  the  exception  of  xxx.  22-24,  I  cannot  discover  any  spurious  elements  in  these  chapters.  Movers 
and  Hitzio  have  thought  they  could  repeatedly  recognize  the  hand  of  the  assumed  Isaiah  II.,  but 
have  been  so  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Graf,  that  I  now  only  refer  to  him.  Graf  himstlf  regards 
xxxi.  35-40  as  a  latter  addition.  I  thinki  however,  that  I  have  shown  in  the  Exposition  that  these  verses 
fit  into  the  connection  as  integral  parts ,  and  that  therefore ,  as  the  diction  betrays  no  foreign  traces,  they 
are  to  be  recognized  as  genuine  and  original. 

The  articulation  of  the  discourse  is  as  follows  : — 

The  glorious  Future  of  the  People  Israel  at  the  end  of  days. 

I.  Tub  Theme,  xxx.  1-3. 

II.  The  Deliverance  of  Entire  Israel,  xxx.  4-22. 

1.  The  great  day  of  judgment  of  the  world  and  deliverance  of  Israel,  xxx.  4-11. 

2.  The  turn  of  affairs:  The  Lord  for  the  chastised,  against  the  chastiser ,  xxx.  12-17. 

8.  The  consummation  of  salvation,  xxx.  18-22. 

III.  The  Special  Distribution  of  Salvation  to  the  two  Halves  of  the  Nation,  xxxi.  1-26. 

a.  Ephraim's  share,  xxxi.  1-22. 

1.  The  decree  of  restoration,  xxxi.  1-6. 

2.  Its  execution ,  xxxi.  7-14. 

3.  The  threefold  turn,  xxxi.  16-22. 

b.  Judah's  share. 

The  blessing  of  the  sanctuary,  xxxi.  23-26. 

IV.  The  Entire  Renewal,  xxxi.  27-40. 

1.  The  new  life,  xxxi.  27-30. 

2.  The  new  covenant ,  xxxi.  31-40. 


The  Glorious  Future  of  the  People  Israel  at  the  End  of  Days, 

X.  The  Theme. 

XXX.  1-8. 

1,  2  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  saying,  Thus 
speaketh  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  God  of  Israel,  saying,  Write  thee  all  the  words  that  I 
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3  have  spoken  unto  thee  in  a  book.  For  [Namely]  lo,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  that  I  will  bring  again  the  captivity  of  my  people  Israel,  and  Judah, 
saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  ;  and  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the  land  that  I  gave 
to  their  fathers,  and  they  shall  possess  it 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  superscription  is  one  of  the  greater  sort. 
It  pertains  to  chk.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  a  similar  one 
not  recurring  till  xxxii.  1.  Jeremiah  had  cer¬ 
tainly  received  this  prophecy  before,  as  follows 
from  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  in  vcr.  2. 
Nevertheless  ver.  1  is  not  merely  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  what  is  said  in  vers.  2  and  8,  as  Hixzia 
supposes,  but  the  superscription  of  the  oracle, 
for  such  superscriptions  always  stand  as  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  larger  sections.  As  it  here  in¬ 
troduces  the  command  to  write  and  what  is  to  be 
written  directly  follows  (ver.  4  sqq.),  the  super¬ 
scription  refers  to  both.  J.  D.  Michaelis  is  of 
opinion  that  we  have  here  the  exprettum  manda- 
tum  to  collect  the  prophecies  into  a  book,  and 
that  this  is  the  first  book,  which  closes  with  ch. 
xxxii.  The  Paralipomcna,  collected  after  the 
death  of  Jeremiah,  form  the  second  book.  It  is 
plain,  however,  that  this  view  is  altogether  un¬ 
tenable,  for  this,  apart  from  other  reasons,  that 
in  vers.  2,  3  and  4  the  command  to  write  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  next  following  prophecy,  as  Schnur- 
rer  has  already  proved  against  Michaelis. 
These  chapters  also  cannot  bo  parts  of  that  book 
which  Jeremiah  was  caused  to  write  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  2).  For  this  book, 
according  to  xxxvi.  6  sqq.,  was  intended  to  be 
read  to  the  people,  that  they  might  hear  “all  tho 
evil  which  the  Lord  purposed  to  do  with  them, 
that  they  might  return  every  man  from  his  evil 
way  and  the  Lord  might  forgive  them,”  so  that 
it  appears  merely  to  have  contained  an  exhorta¬ 
tion  and  threatening.  This  also  explains  the 
great  displeasure  occasioned  by  it.  It  was  cut 
into  pieces  from  the  first  to  tho  last  leaf  and  cast 
into  the  fire  (xxxvi.  23),  which  was  certainly 
not  the  case  with  these  chapters.  Even  Rosen- 
mueller  calls  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
Jeremiah  here  (xxx.  2)  receives  the  command, 
“  non,  ut  ante  concioncm  habere  et  gum  ab  eo  tint 
annuntianda  ad  populum  per  termonem  deferrey  ted 
libro  inscribere .”  This  prophecy  was  not  to  be 
delivered  orally,  but  merely  committed  to  writing, 
just  as  the  prophecy  against  Babylon  (li.  6J 
sqq.).  The  people  were  not  then  in  the  mood  to 
hear  these  great  beaming  predictions  of  salvation. 
These  were  to  be  bequeathed  as  written  docu¬ 
ments,  that  on  the  one  hand  they  might  serve  to 
encourage  the  people  in  their  deepest  distress, 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  might  be  evident  that 
the  Lord  and  no  other  had  brought  about  this 
favorable  turn  in  their  affairs  (Isa.  xlviii.  6),  but 
also,  that  the  Lord  had  not  afterwards  altered 
Ilis  purpose,  but  already  in  the  times  of  the 
deepest  decline,  when  tho  people  were  receiving 
only  threatening  words  from  the  mouth  of  the 
prophet,  He  had  conceived  and  made  known  the* 
plan  of  salvation.  Comp.  Isa.  xxx.  8;  Job  ii.  2. 
The  prophecy  was  thus  preseived  separately  and 
only  afterwards  incorporated  into  the  entire  col¬ 
lection.  It  does  not  seem  probable  to  me,  as 


Gray  thinks,  that  it  was  included  in  the  second 
enlarged  book  (xxxvi.  32).  Tho  words  in  xxxvi. 
27  sqq.  make  throughout  the  impression  that  the 
second  book  in  relation  to  the  first  contained  only 
a  heightened  repetition.  Nor  can  wj  see  why, 
if  these  chapters  are  portions  of  a  large  book, 
they  alone  should  bear  at  their  head  the  special 
command  to  write  them  down.  This  command 
must  either  be  found  before  all  the  single  por¬ 
tions  or  only  where  the  origin  of  the  whole  is 
mentioned.  Tho  special  command  to  commit  to 
writing  which  we  find  here  (xxx.  2)  shows  that 
here  also  we  have  to  do  with  a  special  indepen¬ 
dent  writing. 

Ver.  3.  For  lo.  The  construction  seems  to 
require  ’3  to  be  taken  in  a  causal  sense,  for  it 
would  be  somewhat  harsh  to  tako  it  in  the  sense 
of  “that,”  or  “namely,”  on  account  of  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  run  and  r  DfU,  which  seems  rather  to 

require  before  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
causal  rendering  also  has  its  difficulties.  For  then 
in  vcr.  3  the  main  point  is  not  expressed  in  the 
statement  of  the  reason,  viz. :  the  Lord  wishes  that 
when  the  good  days  come  He  may  be  able  to  point 
to  the  documentary  evidence  of  His  purpose  of 
salvation,  as  &  proof  of  His  being  the  author  of 
the  present  prosperity.  This  thought  would 
have  still  to  be  supplied,  while  the  words  as  they 
stand  evidently  state  only  the  purport  of  the  words , 
ver.  2.  It  will  therefore  be  correct  here  to  take 
\D=“tliat”  or  “namely,”  in  the  sense  in  which 

1DR1?,  saying,  occurs  elsewhere.  This  latter 
word  would  not  be  suitable  after  in  a  book,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  have  meant  that  tho  purport  of 
what  was  to  be  written  in  the  book  was  to  be 
stated,  whereas  it  is  the  tenor  of  the  words  al¬ 
ready  spoken  which  is  to  be  quoted  summarily. 
This  was  necessary  in  order  to  define  the  gene¬ 
ral  phrase  all  the  words,  which  was  liable  to 
be  misunderstood.  Hence  1  think  that  '3  is  to 
be  taken  here  as  introducing  the  direct  state¬ 
ment,  which  radically  also  is  used  only  for  tho 

more  common  ^OR1?.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.t  J 
109,  1  a.  The  original  net  of  speaking  itself  is 
certainly  not  related  here,  but  the  purport  of  a 
discourse  already  delivered  is  quoted,  by  which 
the  \3  obtains  the  somewhat  modified  (explica¬ 
tive)  meaning  of  namely.  The  words  from  71371 
to  TUtfT)  are  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  quo¬ 
tation.  Hence  71371  and  r  D.R3.  They  are  not 
found  verbatim  as  a  whole  in  the  following  chap¬ 
ters  or  anywhere  in  Jeremiah  ;  but  they  are  an 
accurate  synopsis  of  the  words  and  thoughts 
which  form  the  heads  of  the  following  promise 
of  prosperity.  For  in  ver.  18  sqq.;  xxxi.  27-32, 
the  return  of  the  whole  people  of  Israel  to  their 
home  is  represented  as  the  close  of  the  mournful 
past  and  the  basis  of  a  new  and  glorious  future. 
Comp  iii.  14-18.— On  bring  again  the  capti¬ 
vity  comp.  Comm,  on  xxix.  14. — [“  The  four  fol- 
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lowing  chapters  display  &  beautiful  contrast  to 
the  three  foregoing  ones.  The  former  denunci¬ 
ations  of  judgment  and  captivity  for  sin  are  here 
succeeded  by  promises  of  mercy  and  restoration 
to  Jerusalem — promises  to  be  fulfilled  in  the 
bringing  back  of  all  true  Israelites  to  God  by 


the  Divine  Deliverer  and  Redeemer,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  joyful  transition  is  marked  by  a 
sudden  change  from  grave  and  mournful  accents 
in  solemn  proset  to  a  jubilant  outburst  of  poetio 
ecstasy.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 


H.  The  Deliverance  of  Entire  Israel  (xxx.  4-22). 

1.  The  great  day  of  judgment  of  the  world  and  deliverance  of  Itrael. 

XXX.  4-11. 

4  And  these  are  the  words  which  Jehovah  hath  spoken  concerning1  Israel  and 
concerning  Judah: 

5  For  thus  saith  Jehovah : 

We  have  heard  a  cry  of  terror,* 

Fear  and  no  deliverance. 

6  Ask  ye  now  and  see  if  a  male  is  parturient? 

Why  do  I  then  see  every  man  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  like  a  parturient, 

And  all  faces  turned  into  paleness  ?* 

7  Alas !  for  great  is  that  day,  with  none  like  it,4 
And  it  will  be  a  time  of  trouble  to  Jacob, 

But — he  shall  be  delivered  from  it. 

8  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  on  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

I  will  break  his  yoke  off  from  thy  neck, 

And  I  will  tear  asunder  thy  bonds, 

And  strangers  shall  no  longer  enslave  him  :6 

9  But  they  shall  serve  Jehovah  their  God, 

And  David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up®  for  them. 

10  But  fear  thou  not,  my  servant  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  be  not  dismayed,  O  Israel. 

For  behold,  I  will  deliver  thee  from  afar. 

And  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity ; 

And  Jacob  shall  return  and  rest, 

And  be  tranquil  and  undisturbed. 

11  For  I  am  with  thee  to  deliver  thee,  saith  Jehovah. 

Though  I  make  a  full  end7  of  all  the  nations. 

Whither  I  have  scattered  them, 

I  will  not  make  an  end  of  thee  ; 

But  I  will  chastise  thee  according  to  justice, 

And  not  leave  thee  unpunished. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 
l  Ver.  4.— Sx— in  reference  to,  of,  concerning,  as  in  xxix.  10,  21 ;  xxli.  11. 

*  Ver.  5.— TIT^n  mill  found  here  only  in  Jeremiah.  The  terror  is  not  occaaioned  by  the  sound  of  war,  bat 

the  apprehension  of  judgment.  Comp.  Luke  xxi.  26, 28. 

*  Ver.  0.— JlpT1?.  Abetr.  for  concrete.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  $  69, 1.  The  expression  is  found  here  only. 

*  Ver.  7.— J'JO.  Comp.  rems.  on  x.  0,  7 ;  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  g  100,  6. 

*  Ver.  8.— The  words  from  rPHl  to  TpfctflV  are  a  quotation  almost  verbatim  from  Isa.  x.  27  coll.  xiv.  25.  This  explains 

,1  t  t  :  *  v  t  - 

the  suffix  in  V7JJ,  which,  as  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  iuimical  tyrants.  If,  with  G&a?,  we  refer  it  to 
apr.  ver.  7,  l!*fcl¥  immediately  afterwards  is  intolerably  harsh.  It  is  true  the  person  changes  in  13  113jJ\  yet  this  is 

at  least  a  new  sentence,  in  which  case  the  change  has  nothing  surprising  in  it.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Qr^  f  101,  2,  Am a. 

*  Ver.  9, — D'pX  is  used  here  in  the  same  sense  os  in  vi.  17  ;  xxiii.  4,  etc.  i 
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V  Ter.  11. — hSd  n&J? &  Thiz  expression  is  found  in  Jeremiah  (besides  iu  xlri.  23,  as  a  quotation  from  this  passage) 

Only  in  iv.  27 ;  ▼.  10, 18.  The  construction  with  the  accus.  is  the  prevailing  and  original  construction :  Nan  i.  8,  9 ;  Zeph. 
1. 18 ;  Ezek.  xi.  13;  xx.  17 :  Neh.  ix.  31.  With  3  it  is  found  here  only.  It  appears  to  signify  in  this  connection :  to  cause 


destruction  among,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

What  was  summarily  comprised  in  yer.  2  is 
now  sot  forth  in  detail  (yer.  4).  Cry  of  terror, 
fear  without  a  possibility  of  deliverance  (yer.  5) ; 
all  the  men  have  t  heir  hands  on  their  thighs  like 
women  in  travail,  all  faces  have  become  pale 
(ver.  6),  for  the  great  day  of  the  Lord,  a  day 
with  none  like  it,  is  breaking,  a  day  which  will 
be  a  time  of  dread  even  for  Jacob,  but  yet  At  the 
same  time  the  day  of  redemption  (ver.  6),  for  on 
this  day  an  end  is  to  be  put  to  Israel’s  servitude 
(ver.  8).  Israel  is  from  thenceforward  to  serve 
only  his  God  and  his  king  David  (ver.  9),  Judah 
and  Israel  are  then  to  be  brought  back  from  the 
lands  of  their  captivity  to  a  peaceful  habitation 
of  their  home  (ver.  10),  for  while  the  Lord  will 
execute  on  all  the  Gentiles  a  judgment  of  de¬ 
struction,  He  will  indeed  chastise  Israel  so  as  not 
to  leave  him  unpunished,  but  will  not  destroy  him. 

Vers.  4-7.  And  these  .  .  .  delivered  from 
it.  Apart  from  some  brief  intimations  (ix.  25; 
xi.  10-17;  xiii.  11;  xxiii.  6;  1.  4)  the  prophet 
makes  Israel  and  Judah,  the  two  great  halves  of 
the  Israelitish  nation,  the  subject  of  his  longer 
discourses,  only  here  (ver.  3 ;  xxxi.  27),  and  in 
the  second  discourse  (chs.  iii.-vi.),  which  belongs 
to  the  time  of  Josiah. — Ver.  6.  This  for,  which 
is  logically  indeed  superfluous  but  not  incorrect 
Tver.  4  announces  the  entirety  of  the  following 
aiscourse  as  God’s  word  and  O,  ver.  6,  introduces 
the  particulars),  has  rhetorically  the  character 
of  a  certain  solemn  breadth.  With  dramatic 
vividness  the  prophet  transports  us  into  the 
midst  of  the  future,  which  he  describes,  causing 
those  who  are  concerned  to  be  the  speakers  to¬ 
gether  with  himself.  It  is  clear  that  the  day  of 
terror  which  he  describes  cannot  be  the  day  of 
Jerusalem  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  7).  For  (1)  the  day  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  can¬ 
not  be  represented  as  at  the  same  time  a  day  of 
salvation  for  all  Israel ;  (2)  “  the  great  day  of 
the  Lord  like  which  there  is  no  other”  always 
designates  the  divine  judgment  in  its  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense.  For  even  when 
Joel,  who  is  the  first  to  speak  of  the  great  and 
fearful  days  (ii.  11),  understands  by  it  prima¬ 
rily  the  day  of  the  devastation  by  locusts,  he 
yet  beholds  in  this  special  act  only  the  first 
act  of  the  great  drama  of  judgments  (iii.  4), 
with  which  he  first  connects  the  idea  of  the 
redemption  and  restoration  of  Israel  (iv.  1,  7). 
After  him  Hosea  speaks  of  the  great  day  of  Jcz- 
reel  (ii.  2),  on  which  Judah  and  Israel  will  re¬ 
turn  again  united  under  their  common  head.  Af¬ 
terwards  the  judicial  activity  of  God  is  mirrored 
before  the  eyes  of  Isaiah  in  the  judgment  on  Ba¬ 
bylon  (xiii.  6),  the  return  of  the  whole  people 
being  again  connected  with  it  (xiv.  1  sqq.).  Next 
before  Jeremiah  finally,  the  idea  of  the  “day  of 
the  Lord  ”  forms  the  central  point  of  Zephaniah’s 
prophecy,  and  if  he  also  understands  primarily 
by  the  “  great  day  ”  (i.  14)  the  day  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Jerusalem,  yet  ho  also  regards  all  the 
17 


judicial  acts  of  God  as  elements  or  stages  of  the 
whole,  and  to  him  also  the  consummation  of  the 
judgment  is  the  turning-point  of  the  deliverance 
and  restoration  of  all  Israel  (iii.  lOsqq.;  20). 
After  Jeremiah  there  is  Malachi  only  who  speaks 
in  express  words  of  “  the  great  and  dreadful  day 
of  the  Lord  ”  (iv.  5). — No  deliverance.  Comp, 
vi.  14;  viii.  11;  Ezek.  vii.  25;  xiii.  10,  16. — 
Ask  now,  etc.  Comp,  xviii.  13.  The  prophet 
portrays  with  drastic  vividness  the  effects  of  the 
terror  by  saying  that  he  saw  men  behaving  like 
women  in  the  pangs  of  childbirth — pressing  their 
hands  on  their  loins.  Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  3 ;  Jer. 
vi.  24 ;  xxii.  23  ;  xlix.  24 ;  1.  43. — That  day. 
From  that  (Kim)  wo  see  (1)  that  the  prophet 
means  a  day  not  immediately  impending,  but  (2) 
the  same  as  was  spoken  of  in  vers.  6  and  6. — 
And  it  will  be  a  time  of  trouble,  etc .  Israel 
also  is  not  unaffected  by  the  sufferings  of  that 
time  (comp.  Matth.  xxiv.  21,  22) ;  but  for  them  it 
is  only  a  crisis,  which  leads  to  salvation. 

Vers.  8  and  9.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
.  .  .  raise  up  for  them.  The  deliverance  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  concluding  words  of  ver.  7  is  de¬ 
scribed  more  particularly.  It  has  its  negative 
and  its  positive  side.  The  nation  will  no  longer 
serve  strangers  (ver.  8)  but  their  God  alone,  and 
the  King  grantea  them  by  God,  the  Messiah  (ver. 
9). — Thy  bonds.  Comp.  ii.  20;  v.  6. — En¬ 
slave.  Comp,  xxvii.  7;  xxv.  14. — Serve  Je¬ 
hovah.  For  Israel  to  serve  his  God  is  at  tho 
same  time  his  first  duty  and  the  fundamental  con¬ 
dition  of  salvation.  This  salvation  is  to  be  com¬ 
municated  by  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  the  se¬ 
cond  David.  The  Messiah  is  called  David,  not 
merely  as  a  descendant  of  David  still  called  by 
his  name,  but  as  a  real  David  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree.  As  David  was  the  founder  of  the  earthly 
throne  of  David,  so  the  Messiah  as  the  fulfiller  is 
the  founder  and  occupant  of  the  eternal  throne 
of  David.  Jeremiah  supports  himself  here  chiefly 
on  Hos.  iii.  5,  coll.  Isa.  Iv.  3,  while  after  him 
Ezekiel  (xxxiv.  23,  24;  xxxvii.  24,  25)  leans  on 
his  predecessors,  especially  Jeremiah.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  the  second  David  is  analogous  to  that 
of  the  second  Adam  (l  Cor.  xv.  45sqq.)  It  is 
therefore  altogether  different  from  the  Rabbini¬ 
cal  doctrine  of  a  double  Messiah,  Ben  Joseph  and 
Ben  David,  (comp.  Oehler  in  Herzog,  Real .- 
Ene.,  IX.  S.  440;  Buxtorf  Lex.,  p.  1273)  with 
which  Haevernick  seems  {Comm,  on  Ezek.,  S. 
557)  to  confound  the  Christian  conception.  It  is 
accordingly  clear  that  we  must  protest  against 
the  lower  view,  that  Jeremiah  is  here  speaking  of 
a  Davidic  dynasty  (Sanctius),  or  of  Zerubbubtl 
(Grotius  ;  w  David  vocatur  et  hicet  Ezech.  xxxiv. 
23 ;  xxxvii.  24,  nimirum  sicut  a  Ptolemxo  orli  Pto- 
lemsei ,  a  Csesare  Cmsaree),  or  indeed  of  a  personally 
resuscitated  David  (V.  Ammon,  Fond.  d.  Chr.  I., 
S.  178;  Strauss,  Glaulensl.  II.,  S.  80).  This 
latter  conception  is  imputed  by  Hitzig  to  Ezekiel 
{ad  loe.  S.  245)  as  having  thus  interpreted  the 
D'pK  of  Jeremiah.  As  to  the  rest  comp.  Comm, 
on  ver.  21  and  xxiii.  5 ;  Hengstenberg,  ChritioL 
[Eng.  Tr .  II.,  p.  413  sqq.] 
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Vers.  10  and  11.  But  fear  thou  not  .  .  un¬ 
punished.  Graf  has  called  attention  to  the 
circumstance  that  these  words  are  addressed  to 
the  people  living  in  exile  “  in  opposition  to  those 
delivered  in  ver.  9.”  More  strictly  we  should 
say,  that  vers.  8  and  9  announce  the  salvation 
objectively  (whence  also  Israel  is  spoken  of  pre¬ 
dominantly  in  the  3d  person),  but  in  ver.  10  the 
subjective  application  follows  in  the  exhortation 
to  be  comforted  and  not  to  fear,  but  yet  with  a 
repetition  of  the  objective  basis.  It  is  not  how¬ 
ever  to  be  denied  that  the  adversative  rendering 
“thou  however’1  is  not  appropriate.  Meikr 
translates  “so  fear  thou  nothing,”  evidently  not 
accurately,  but  in  the  correct  feeling  that  the 
connection  requires  an  inferential  rather  than  an 
adversative  sentence.  Comp.  Isa.  xliv.  1,  2, 
which  passage  certainly  occurred  to  the  prophet, 
the  words  “  fear  not  my  servant  Jacob  ”  being 
taken  from  it  verbatim,  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
think  that  instead  of  nr'KI  here  we  should  read 

t~  ; 

nnjgl  with  which  the  passage  in  Isa.  commences. 
The  latter  certainly  would  correspond  better 
with  the  connection.  Hitziq  and  Movers  find  in 
these  two  verses  the  idiom  of  Isaiah  II.,  and  would 


therefore  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  by  him. 
Graf  however  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  expression  3pjP  '"tty  (I  say, 
with  the  exception  of  ^  \pKTfi-Sx)  all  the  rest 
betrays  the  older,  and  specifically  Jeremiah’s, 
idiom.  Why  should  not  that  evident  quotation 
from  Isa.  xliv.  2  be  just  as  good  an  instance  for 
the  priority  of  the  alleged  Isaiah  II.  in  relation 
to  the  genuine  Jeremiah  7  The  union  of  Judah 
and  Israel,  which  is  here  spoken  of  from  ver.  8 
onwards,  may  have  reminded  the  prophet  of  that 
passage  in  Isaiah,  which  declares  this  union. 
Other  declarations  of  Isaiah,  as  li.  7,  may  also 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  our  prophet.  Perhaps 
also  passages  like  xlix.  12;  lx.  4,  9. — Heat  and 
be  tranquil.  Comp,  xlviii.  11. — Undisturbed. 
Comp.  rems.  on  vii.  33. — For  I  am  with  thee. 
Comp.  xv.  20;  xlii.  11. — Chastise  thee.  The 
expression  is  found  in  x.  24  in  the  same  sense. 
Whether  in  Isa.  xxviii.  26  also  is  disputable.  On 
S  comp.  Nakoelsb.  Or.t  j  112,  6,  b. — And  not 
leave  thee,  etc.  From  Exod.  xxxiv.  7 ;  the  ex¬ 
pression  is  found  in  Numb.  xiv.  18,  in  Nah.  i.  3, 
and  here. — Comp,  further  xlvi.  27,  28,  where 
these  two  verses  are  reproduced. 


2.  The  turn  of  affaire :  the  Lord  for  the  chaetieed  and  agaxnet  the  chaetieer, 

XXX.  12-17. 

12  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy  wound  is  incurable,1 
Mortal  thy  stroke. 

13  There  is  no  one  who  undertaketh  thy  case, 

For  thy  wound  thou  hast  no  remedies  of  bandages.1 

14  All  thy  lovers  have  forgotten  thee ; 

They  ask  not  after  thee; 

For  I  have  smitten  them  with  the  stroke  of  an  enemy, 

With  cruel  chastisement  for  the  greatness  of  thy  guilt; 

Because  thy  sins  are  innumerable* 

15  Why  criest  thou  over  thy  wound, 

That  thy  sorrow  is  incurable?4 
Because  of  the  greatness  of  thy  guilt, 

Because  thy  sins  are  innumerable,  I  have  done  this. 

16  Therefore  all  who  devour  thee  shall  be  devoured, 

And  all  thy  oppressors  shall  go  awa~r  together  into  captivity. 

And  they  that  spoil  thee*  shall  be  a  spoil, 

And  all  thy  plunderers  will  I  give  up  to  plunder. 

17  For  I  will  restore  health  unto  thee, 

And  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  Jehovah; 

For  they  call  thee  “  Outcast,” 

“  Zion,  which  no  man  asketh  after.” 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  12. — The  construction  of  CftjK  with  S  is  found  here  only.  Perhaps  Nah.  ill.  19  waein  the  prophet's  mind.  The 

thought  lying  at  the  basis  of  this  construction  is :  imanahile  vulneri  tuo,  or  more  exactly :  incurable  is  the  predicate  which 
belongs  to  your  wound. 

*  Ter.  13.— As  *lifO  does  not  agree  with  Tjyq,  I  refer  it,  with  Graf,  to  what  follows,  in  the  sense  of  truintu  (that  which 
le  wrapped  in  bandages,  as  in  Hoe.  v.  13,  H  7 J7J1  JTiXgn  —  medicamenta  Ugamini s,  dressings.  Comp,  xlvi  11 ;  Ksek. 
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xxx.  21.  f  A.  T. :  There  is  none  to  plead  thy  cause,  that  thou  mayest  be  bound  up.  Others  render :  for  thy  cure  thou  hast, 
tic.  Huxdeksox:  “1  take  hl&Dl  to  be  a  nominative  absolute:  as  for  medicines.” — S.  R.  A.] 

•  V«r.  14.— Here  as  afterwards  in  Ter.  16,  a  whole  sentence  is  twice  dependent  on  Sj?  •  (Comp.  Nakgxub.  Ghr.,  { 
112,  9). 

4  Ver.  16.— [A.  V. :  Why  criest  thou  for  thine  affliction  ?  Thy  sorrow  is  incurable.  Woudswoxth  after  Ewald,  Umbbsiy, 
Gbaf  :  Why  criest  thou  for  thine  affliction,  that  thy  sorrow  is  incurable.— 8.  R.  A.] 

•  Ter.  16.— yOKCf.  The  Chethibh  is  to  be  punctuated  Since  the  root  OKtS?  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  this 

form  is  to  be  explained  as  an  Aramaiam  for  y DDI$,  Keri  y  0&  (L 11 ;  Isa.  xril.  14). 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  whole  strophe  is  most  closely  connected 
with  ver.  11,  and  explains  the  three  thoughts  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  Terse:  that  Zion  is  chastised  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  deserts,  but  is  not  to  be  destroyed, 
while  destruction  shall  be  the  lot  of  its  enemies. 
Thus  vers.  12-15  are  a  commentary  on  the  words 
“chastise  thee  according  to  justice”  in  yer.  11. 
For  it  is  here  set  forth  that  Israel  is  given  over 
to  severe  sickness  without  a  protector  and  physi¬ 
cian  (vers.  12  and  18),  that  all  friends  have  for¬ 
saken  the  people  so  severely  chastised  by  God, 
(ver.  141,  which  people  moreover  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  such  treatment,  for  the  Lord  has 
done  this  on  account  of  their  sins  (ver.  15).  The 
sentence  therefore,  etc.  (ver.  16),  refers  back  to 
the  declaration  in'the  11th  verse  that  the  Lord 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  nations,  among 
whom  He  scattered  Israel.  The  right  of  retri¬ 
bution  is  to  be  exercised  on  them  in  the  fullest 
measure.  Ver.  17  finally  is  connected  with  the 
third  point  in  ver.  11,  viz.,  that  Israel  is  to  be 
healed  of  his  wounds  after  he  has  been  appa¬ 
rently  outcast  and  forgotten. 

Vers.  12-15.  For  thussaith  Jehovah  ...  I 
have  done  this. — For  introduces  the  proof 
that  Israel  will  not  really  be  left  unpunished,  but 
will  be  severely  chastised,  so  that  he  will  only 
not  be  utterly  destroyed. — Mortal  thy  stroke. 
Comp.  x.  19;  xiv.  17.  Ver.  13.  There  is  no  one, 
etc.  Comp.  v.  28  ;  xxii.  16. — Thy  lovers.  Comp, 
xxii.  20,  22. — For  .  . .  stroke  of  an  enemy. 
When  a  man  is  forsaken  by  God  his  fellow-men 
also  forsake  him. — For  the  greatness,  etc.  In 
these  and  the  following  words  to  the  end  of  ver. 
15  lies  the  confirmation  of  according  to  jus¬ 
tice,  ver.  11 — v.  6;  xiii.  22. — Why  criest 
thou  ?  Israel  has  no  right  to  complain  of  se¬ 
vere  treatment.  The  Lord  deals  with  him  “  ac¬ 
cording  to  justice,”  ver.  11. 

Ver.  16.  Therefore  all .  .  give  up  to  plun- ; 
der. — Therefore  has  no  sense  if  we  refer  it  to  i 


[  what  immediately  precedes.  For  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  enemies  are  to  be  destroyed,  be¬ 
cause  the  Lord  has  punished  His  people  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  greatness  of  their  guilt.  For  if  only 
strict  justice  prevailed,  Israel  deserved  the  same 
punishment  as,  or  even  severer  punishment  than 
the  heathen.  Comp.  ii.  10  sqq.  I  therefore  re¬ 
fer  Therefore  to  ver.  11,  to  which  this  whole 
passage  is  only  a  corollary,  and  particularly  to 
the  words  Though  I  make  a  full  end  of  all 
the  nations,  etc.  Israel's  guilt  is  in  the  past, 
and  cause  of  the  present  calamity,  hence  for  in 
ver.  12.  The  destruction  of  the  heathen  is  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  effect  of  the  judgment  pronounced 
by  God  in  ver.  11,  hence  therefore,  ver.  16. — 
All  who  devour  thee.  Comp,  reins,  on  ii.  8 ; 
x.  25. — Oo  away  together,  etc.  Comp.  xxii. 
22. — Shall  be  a  spoil.  Comp.  Zeph.  i.  13 ;  2 
Ki.  xxi.  14. — To  plunder.  Comp.  ii.  14. 

Ver.  17.  For  I  will  restore  .  .  .  asketh  af¬ 
ter.  This  sentence  also  refers  to  ver.  11,  and  to 
the  words  Will  not  make  an  end  of  thee. 
The  Lord  will  not  utterly  destroy  Israel,  for  He 
has  in  mind  to  heal  the  people  of  the  blows  to 
which  they  have  been  exposed. — I  will  restore, 
etc.  Comp.  Terns,  on  viii.  22. — For  they  call. 
The  statement  of  the  reason  refers  here  to  the 
thought  that  Israel  needed  healing. — Outcast. 
Comp.  Isa.  xvi.  3,  4 ;  Mic.  iv.  6 ;  Zeph.  iii.  19. — 
Zion,  etc.,  a  sentence  of  the  object,  dependent  on  a 
verbum  dicendi  contained  in  call. — Which  no 
man  asketh  after  =  ea}  quam  nemo  curat. 

[Vers.  12-15.  “  So  desperate  were  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  while  enduring 
the  punishment  God  had  inflicted  upon  them  for 
their  crimes,  that  no  human  interposition  which 
they  would  naturally  expect,  could  avail  for  their 
deliverance.  Egypt,  Syria,  Tyre,  etc.,  which  had 
formerly  been  their  confederates,  were  all  laid 
prostrate  by  the  same  haughty  conqueror  whose 
chains  they  themselves  wore.  They  are  accord¬ 
ingly  represented  under  the  metaphor  of  a  body 
full  of  wounds,  left  entirely  destitute  of  medical 
aid.”  Hbndb&so*. — S.  R.  A.] 


4  The  consummation  of  Salvatioru 

XXX.  1S-24. 


18  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

Behold,  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  Jacob’s  tents1 
And  have  mercy  on  his  dwelling-places ; 

And  [the]  city*  shall  be  built  on  its  own  heap,®  [of  ruins] 
And  the  palace  shall  be  inhabited  according  to  its  right* 

19  And  out  of  them  shall  proceed  thanksgiving, 
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And  the  voice  of  them  that  rejoice ; 

And  I  will  increase  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  diminished, 

And  honor  them,  and  they  shall  not  be  small. 

20  Their  children  also  shall  be  as  aforetime, 

And  their  congregation  shall  be  established  before  me; 

And  I  will  punish  all  their  oppressors. 

21  And  their  ruler  shall  be  of  themselves, 

And  their  prince  shall  proceed  from  the  midst  of  them ; 

And  I  will  bring  him  near  and  he  shall  approach  me, 

For  who  is  he,  who  would  have  pledged  his  heart  to  approach  me?  saith  Jehovah 

22  And  ye  shall  be  my  people, 

And  1  will  be  your  God. 

23  Behold,  a  tempest  of  Jehovah,  fury  is  loose, 

Whirl-winds8 — it  will  roll  on  the  head  of  the  ungodly. 

24  The  fierceness  of  Jehovah’s  anger  will  not  return, 

Till  he  do  and  execute  the  plans  of  his  heart. 

In  the  end  of  days  ye  will  consider  it. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  18. — SilR,  poetical  for  house.  Comp.  ir.  20;  1  Kings  riii.  66;  Job  xxi.  8. 

*  Ver.  18. — ' Vj?,  without  the  article,  therefore,  not  the  city  tar'  f$oxyr,  i.  eM  Jerusalem,  hut  the  city  generally,  that  is. 

any  city.  ,  , 

*  Ver.  18.— ri/JV/J?.  The  prophet  has  evidently  Dent.  xiii.  16  in  view,  where  it  is  said  of  a  city  on  which  a  curse  Im 
laid,  that  It  shall  be  burned  and  shall  be  flSty  S-P*  it  * haU  not  be  built  again.  Comp.  Josh.  viiL  28;  xL  13;  Jer.  »Hi  %.  Vi* 
see  from  this  that  *7P  1"  the  heap  of  rubbish  formed  by  the  ruined  city. 

4  Ver.  18.— 3ET  lflDCfo-Sj?.  Hitzio:  The  palace  will  stand  in  its  proper  place.  Graf  [and  Tliiwiwiisorr] :  shall  be  in¬ 
habited  in  its  proper  place.  Both  say  that  after  an  appropriate  manner  would  be  But  the  phrase  may  also  mean 

according  to  its  right.  Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  11.— 3^  is  more  than  stand.  It  is  here  used  intransitively  as  in  xviL  6,  26 ;  Isa. 

xiii.  20:  Exek.  xxvi.  20;  Zech.  vii.  7  (oomp.  Naegeijsb.  Or.,  f  69, 1),  but  the  meaning  of  inhabit  remains.  If.  however,  we 
take  the  phrase-=up(w,  in  its  place,  then  the  idem  of  inhabit  is  superfluous,  as  Hitzio  has  rightly  felt.  I  therefore  consider 
“it  will  be  inhabited  us  becomes  it,”  as  the  correct  rendering.  A  palace  will  not  bo  inhabited  as  a  beggar's  hut.  The  pro¬ 
phet  wrote  through  occasion  of  »  hut  the  second  Sj?  must  not  therefore  be  regarded  as  being  as  local  in  signifi¬ 
cation  as  the  first.  ,  ,  , 

*  Ver.  23.— Instead  of  7  TUI  HD,  xxiii.  9,  we  read  here  1^’UriD  by  which  the  paronomasia  with  is  destroyed. 

The  forcible  r0'3  *t  the  close  is  also  wanting.  As  to  this  Hithp.  occurs  only  here  and  in  Hoe.  vii  14  and  1  Kings 

xvii.  20.  In  nosea  the  meanlng**to  alarm  one’B  self.”  Is  most  recommended,  in  1  Kings  xvii.  that  of  “enmmorari"  is  neces¬ 
sarily  required  by  the  connection.  In  this  passage  the  commentators  vacillate  greatly ;  an  abiding  *torm  (  Uknuste.xbe*  o) : 
a  rolling  storm  from  TU,  gargarisare  (Mxi-aj  ;  turbo  cuncta  abripiens  from  V>J,  rapere,  (Gxsjex.  T/us.,  p.  3ui;;  a  whirling 

storm,  from  SSj  volvere.  The  last  meaning  would  come  nearest  the  original  Comp.  Foust,  s.  v.,  •jy,  III. 

and  *)*U. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 

The  restored  nation  will  in  every  respect  pre¬ 
sent  the  picture  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth. 
Tho  ruined  dwellings  will  be  rebuilt  (ver.  18), 
praise  and  rejoicing  will  be  heard  from  them,  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  honor  of  the 
State  will  be  great  (ver.  19);  the  latter  will  re¬ 
gain  its  former  importance  and  preserve  it,  but 
all  its  oppressors  shall  be  chastised  (ver.  20) ; 
the  ruler  of  the  State  shall  no  more  be  a  stranger, 
but  a  native,  who  will  at  the  same  time  stand  in 
the  closest  relation  to  Jehovah  (ver.  21);  the 
people  will  be  God's  people,  and  the  Lord  his 
people’s  God  (ver.  22).  All  this,  however,  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  tho  Israel  which  submits  to  the 
Lord.  The  day  of  the  Lord  will  break  upon  the 
ungodly  (vers.  6-7)  like  a  tempest  and  destroy 
them  (vers.  23  and  24). 

Vers.  18-20.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  op¬ 
pressors.  It  is  evident  that  the  phrase  turn  the 
captivity  may  be  taken  here  in  a  figurative 


sense,  from  its  application  to  the  ruined  build¬ 
ings.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxix.  4. — Graf  refers 
out  of  them,  ver.  19,  to  the  allies,  Hitzio  to  the 
palaoes,  but  in  the  sense  that  be  regards  the 
Israelites  as  the  subject  of  the  egression,  in  the 
senseof  xxxi.  4,  13;  xxxiii.  10,  11. — The  latter 
could  not  well  be  excluded.  But  why  should 
not  the  Bound  of  sacred  joy  be  heard  from  the 
dwellings  of  Israel  in  any  sense,  and  therefore  in 
the  sense,  that  it  proceeds  from  those  who  are 
within?  This  is  at  the  same  time  a  further 
Adornment  of  the  houses  themselves,  to  which, 
in  a  collective  sense,  out  of  them  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred.  These  thus  become,  as  it  were,  instru¬ 
ments  of  sacred  music. — Isa.  li.  8. — Of  them 
that  rejoice.  Comp.  xv.  17;  xxxi.  4 — Dimin¬ 
ished.  Comp.  xxix.  6. — As  aforetime.  A9 
formerly  “sub  Davide  et  Salomone  rerum  statu 
florentissimo.”  Rosenmurllbr.  Comp.  Ps.  lxxiv. 
2  ;  Lam.  v.  21. — Their  congregation.  Corap.  2 
Sam.  vii.  10;  Ps.  cii.  29;  Prov.  xvi.  12;  1  Kings 
ii.  12. 

Vers.  21  and  22.  And  their  ruler  .  .  .  your 
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God.  The  description  of  the  glorious  future  is 
crowned  by  the  declaration  of  the  relation  of  the 

prince  to  Jehovah.  He  is  called  king,  in 
ver.  9,  here  V;IK,  ruler,  and  prince.  This 
is  not  a  low  predicate,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  sup¬ 
poses,  but  a  high  one.  For  not  every  king  may 
be  thus  called.  There  are  counterfeit  kings 
(Eccles.  iv.  13;  x.  16).  This  king,  however,  is  a 
T1K,  a  predicate  which  is  given  to  the  King  of  all 

kings  (Ps.  viii.  2,  10;  xciii.  4),  and  *7100  for  the 
rnfrD  is  on  his  shoulder  (Isa.  ix.  5),  and  the  key 
of  David  (Isa.  xxii.  22),  that  he  may  open  and 
no  man  shut,  and  shut  and  no  man  open.  Comp. 
Mic.  v.  1.  This  powerful  ruler  is  of  Israel'?  flesh 
and  blood,  no  foreigner,  no  representative  of  the 
empire  hostile  to  God’s  people.  And  not  merely 
is  this  declared,  but  also  that  proceeding  from 
the  midst  of  the  people,  he  may  approach  unto 
Jehovah.  The  mediatorial  position  of  the  king 
is  here  announced. — Him  after  bring  refers  to 
the  king.  Hiteio  has  correctly  remarked  that 
altogether  too  little  would  be  said  of  the  king  if 
his  Israelitish  origin  merely  were  set  forth,  but 
besides  this  negative  reason,  we  have  also  in  our 
rendering  of  1100  from  themselves,  and  DlpD 
from  their  midst,  a  positive  necessity  of  re¬ 
ferring  the  suffix  to  the  king.  '0  fitoirr/s  kvbq  ovk 
Iotiu ,  Gal.  iii.  20.  He  proceeds  from  the  midst 
of  the  people  and  approaches  God.  An  intima¬ 
tion  has  been  rightly  found  in  bring  near  and 
approach  of  priestly  attributes  (Exod.  xxiv.  2 ; 
Numb.  xvi.  5).  The  sentence  with  For  states 
the  reason  why  the  Lord  leads  the  prince  to  Him¬ 
self.  The  reason  is  a  negative  one ;  there  is  no  . 
other  who  would  be  capable  of  entering  into  this 
relation  of  nearness  and  communion  to  God.  All 
here  depends  especially  on  the  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  expression  toVnX  3^,  pledge 
his  heart.  The  verb  with  the  accusative, 
may  signify  two  things  only.  Either  44  to  stand, 
be  a  surety  for  some  one,  to  vouch,  guarantee  ” 
(comp.  Gen.  xliii.  9  coll.  xliv.  32.  TJ  3^  epo - 
pondit  pro  alieno,  Prov.  xi.  16 ;  xx.  16 ;  xxvii.  13 
coll.  Job  xvii.  3 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  14),  or  44  to 
pledge  something.’1  For  the  latter  meaning  we 
can  appeal  only  to  Neh.  v.  8.  The  meanings 
44  appltcare  (Vulg.),  converter e  (Syr.),  lubentem 
reddere  (so  in  sense  the  LXX.,  Chald.  and  others), 
accommodare,  formare  (Calvin),”  have  no  gram¬ 
matical  basis,  and  are  all  occasioned  by  ta*?.  If 
we  adhere  to  the  two  meanings  which  are  proved, 
the  second,  as  we  have  shown,  rests  only  in  the 
authority  of  one  passage  in  the  book  of  Nehemiah. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  used  directly,  but  the 
meaning  must  first  be  derived  from  it  44  to  stake, 
risk,  venture.”  heart,  must  then  be  taken 
as=#dl,  soul,  life.  Graf  has  adduced  analo¬ 
gies  in  favor  of  this  (iv.  18  coll.  iv.  10;  Exod. 
ix.  14  ;  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3  coll.  xvi.  9;  xxxi.  10;  lxiii. 
2),  but  of  these  only  the  first  is  of  consequence, 
and  even  these  passages  only  prove  that  the 
physical  heart  may  also  be  designated  as  the  aim 
of  the  sword  which  is  threatening  the  life.  There 
nmy  be  other  cases  where  the  connection  allows 
the  heart  to  be  set  for  the  life ,  but  this  is  not  the 


case  here.  Every  one  feels  that  here  to  say 
“heart”  for  44  life,”  would  be  harsh.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  we  must  take  in  the  sense  of 
44  to  be  bail,  to  stand  for  another.”  We  should 
then  have  to  translate :  for  who  stands  bail  for 
his  heart,  to  approach  to  me  ?  Ought  we  to  take 

31?  in  the  sense  of  44 courage”  as  Hitziq  does? 
There  are  passages  where  it  gets  this  meaning 
from  the  context  (Gen.  xlii.  28 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  32  ; 
2  Sam.  vii.  27  ;  xvii.  10  ;  Job  xli.  16),  but  this  is 
not  its  direct  meaning.  1  think  then  that  it 
must  be  taken  here  in  its  general  sense  as  the 
seat  of  moral  volition.  The  prophet  wishes  to 
say:  Who  can  stand  for  his  heart,  that  it  ap¬ 
proach  me  ?  and  this  can  certainly  be  taken  in 
the  sense;  that  it  has  the  will,  the  power,  the 
courage,  to  approach  me?  The  point  of  the 
thought  is  evidently  in  the  antithesis,  briny  him 
and  pledge  hie  heart ,  t.  e.,  between  the  divine 
causality  and  human  spontaneity.  No  man  can 
undertake  to  be  a  mediator  between  God  and  man 
in  his  own  strength.  For  if  one  should  even  have 
the  courage  to  begin  this  difficult  undertaking, 
he  cannot  vouch  for  himself  that  he  will  have  the 
power  to  carry  it  out.  The  nearer  the  man  came 
to  the  glory  of  God,  the  lower  would  his  courage 
fall.  God  alone  confers  the  power  to  approach 
him,  and  he  will  confer  it  on  him  whom  he  has 
chosen  to  be  a  mediator.  In  so  far  now  as  ap¬ 
proaching  God  is  represented  as  something  un¬ 
attainable  by  human  strength,  it  is  clear  that  the 
prophet  has  not  the  ordinary  priests’  approach¬ 
ing  to  God  in  mind.  The  answer  to  the  question : 
Who  is  he  who  would  give  his  heart  as  surety,  to 
approach  me  ? — must  evidently  be :  No  one. 
Now  not  every  Israelite  indeed,  but  every  nor¬ 
mally  created  member  of  the  priestly  or  high 
priestly  family  would  be  justified  and  authorized 
to  approach  God  as  a  priest  in  the  sense  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  Even  these,  however,  are  excluded 
by  the  no  one ,  which  the  question  requires  as 
answer.  Consequently  the  promised  mediator 
can  only  be  an  extraordinary  personage.  Our 
text  gives  no  further  information,  as  to  how  the 
divine  causality  renders  it  possible  for  him  to  ap¬ 
proach  God,  for  this  may  be  done  in  different 
ways,  from  without  or  from  within,  in  a  mechani¬ 
cal  or  an  organic  way. 

Ver.  22.  And  ye,  etc.  The  thought  certainly 
accords  well  with  ver.  21,  since  the  inward  com¬ 
munion  between  God  and  the  people,  which  is 
predicted  in  ver.  22,  is  not  otherwise  possible, 
even  in  view  of  the  question,  For  who  is  he? 
etc.,  than  by  a  mediator;  it  is  however  the  neces¬ 
sary  glorious  result  of  his  ministry  (comp.  Heb. 
viii).  8ince,  however,  vers.  23  and  24  are  de¬ 
cidedly  to  be  regarded  as  a  later  addition  (  Vid. 
infra,)  the  thought  of  our  verse  appears  to  be 
repeated  immediately  afterwards  in  xxxi.  1. 
Such  a  repetition  of  these  words  in  immediate 
sequence  is  indeed  surprising,  but  not  impossi¬ 
ble.  Since  in  both  instances  the  words  are 
highly  appropriate,  in  the  first  as  the  close  of  the 
prophecy  relating  to  the  whole,  in  the  second  as 
the  beginning  of  that  relating  to  the  first  main 
division,  and  since  further  in  xxxi.  1  the  inver¬ 
sion  of  the  clauses  of  the  sentence  is  designed  to 
avoid  monotony,  I  regard  it  as  probable  that  the 
words  are  authentic  in  both  instances.  If  they 
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are  to  be  accounted  spurious  in  one  case,  I  would 
▼indicate  the  genuineness  of  xxxi.  1,  sinoe  here 
they  occur  in  a  characteristic  setting.  Observe 
the  words  to  all  the  families  of  Israel,  which 
evidently  correspond  to  concerning  Israel  and 
concerning  Judah,  xxxi.  4,  and  give  zxxi.  1 
the  appearance  of  being  a  superscription  to  the 
following  section. 

Vers.  23  and  24.  Behold,  a  tempest .  .  . 
consider  it.  The  words  are  repeated  with 
slight  variations  from  xxiii.  19,  20.  As  chh. 
zxx.  and  xxxi.  belong  to  the  reign  of  Josiah  (iii.  6. 
Comp.  Introd .),  and  the  prophecy,  xxiii.  9-40,  from 
which  our  verses  are  taken,  cannot  have  origi¬ 
nated  before  the  first  four  years  of  Jehoiakim,  it 
is  clear  that  verses  28  and  24  cannot  have  stood 
originally  in  this  place.  Did  then  Jeremiah  him¬ 
self  add  them  subsequently?  I  do  not  regard 


this  as  probable,  sinoe  the  words  do  not  corres¬ 
pond  to  the  general  character  of  these  chapters. 
These  contain  only  a  prediction  of  salvation; 
they  represent  the  brightest  and  most  joyful,  we 
might  say,  the  only  untroubled  moment  in  Jere¬ 
miah’s  life  (comp,  on  zxxi.  26).  The  verses  28 
and  24  accordingly  have  the  effect  of  a  disso¬ 
nance.  Whence,  in  suoh  a  time  as  the  prophet 

describes,  are  whirl-winds  to  come 

(comp.  xxxi.  18,  19)?  And  what  thoughts  of  an¬ 
ger  is  Jehovah  to  carry  out  at  a  time  when  He  has 
already  turned  the  captivity  of  His  people?  I  re¬ 
gard  it  as  not  impossible  that  some  later  writer 
thought  himself  compelled  to  separate  the  essen¬ 
tially  ^equi  valent  words  in  zxz.  22  and  xxxi.  1  bj 
sentences  which  he  deemed  appropriate. 


HI.  The  Special  Distribution  of  Salvation  to  the  Two  Halves  of  the  Nation 

(xxxi.  1-26). 

a.  kphraim's  shark  (xxxi.  1-22). 

1.  The  Decree  of  Restoration, 

XXXI.  1-6. 

1  At  that  time,  saith  Jehovah,  I  will  be  God  to  all  the  families  of  Israel, 

And  they  shall  be  my  people. 

2  Thus  saith  Jehovah;  the  people  left  of  the  sword  has  found  grace  in  the  desert 
Up  I1  to  bring  him  to  rest,*  even  Israel. 

3  Jehovah  appeared  unto  me  from  afar. 

And  I  love  thee  with  everlasting  love, 

Therefore  have  I  in  loving-kindness  respited  thee.* 

4  Again  will  I  build  thee  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  Virgin  Israel ; 

Again  shalt  thou  adorn  thyself  with  thy  tabrets, 

And  go  forth  in  the  dance  of  those  that  make  merry. 

5  Again  shalt  thou  plant  vineyards  on  the  mountains  of  Samaria; 

The  planters  shall  plant  ana  enjoy  the  fruit 

6  For  there  is  a  day  when  the  watchmen  cry  on  Mount  Ephraim, 

Arise  and  let  us  go  up  towards  Zion,  to  Jehovah  our  God. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  2. — ^lbn.  The  infinitive  absolute  ia  to  be  taken  as  an  imperative,  in  the  sense  of  a  summons  to  one’s  self.  Comp. 
Naxgklsb.  Or.,  $  92,  2 ,5. 

*  Ver.  2.— In  IJTJnnS  the  prophet  evidently  alludes  to  Deut.  xxviii.  65.  This  Hiphil  denotes  quieter*  agert,  to  make  a 

rest  (comp.  Naeoelsd.  Gr~,  $  18,  3).  There  is  indeed  no  further  instance  to  adduce  in  favor  of  the  meaning  quietum  facere, 
yet,  apart  from  its  grammatical  admissibility,  it  rests  on  a  good  foundation,  partly  in  the  etymology  (comp.  Jer. 

vi.  16;  nyria  Isa.  xxviii.  12)  partly  in  the  connection.— On  the  anticipation  of  the  object  by  the  suffix.  Comp.  Naxqklsb. 
Or.,  {  77,  2  and  rema.  on  ix.  14. 

*  Ver.  3-—lpn  1|TO  in  the  sense  of  prcUmgart  gratiam  is  found  in  Ps.  xxxvi.  11 ;  cix.  12  coll.  Ixxxv.  6.  The  sense 

would  also  be  perfectly  appropriate.  Then  the  suffix  would  have  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  dative.  This  use  of  the 
suffix  is  however  proved  only  in  the  1st  i torso n  ('J),  and  the  similar  case  of  the  third  pers.  masc.  (V).  For  such  a  use  in  the 
2d  pers.  we  have  only  the  uncertain  instance  of  Isa.  lxv.  5.  Comp.  Naeoklsb.  Or., }  78.— I  therefore  take  ^0  with  Hrrxia 
and  ftnuT  in  the  sense  of  “  respite  ’*  (Ecclos.  ii.  3).  Ipfl  1*  tho  Accus.  Instr.  Comp  Nakqxlsb.  Gr~,  \  70,  s’. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

According  to  xxx.  4  the  prophet  has  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  passage  been  addressing  Israel  and  Judah. 
Now  he  turns  to  Israel  alone,  as  far  as  xxxi.  22, 
then  in  vers.  23-26  to  Judah  alone,  finally  in  vers. 
27-40  to  the  entire  Israelitish  nation.  After  the 
comprehensive  promise  (ver.  1),  which  now  al¬ 
lots  the  consolation,  assured  in  xxx.  22  to  the 
entire  nation,  especially  to  the  ten  tribes;  he  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  residue  of  Israel  has  found 
grace,  and  that  the  Lord  arises  to  bring  it  to 
rest  (ver.  2).  The  people  see  the  Lord  approach¬ 
ing  from  a  distance,  and  telling  them  that  he  loves 
them  with  an  everlasting  love,  of  which  the  pre¬ 
vious  respite  was  a  proof  (ver.  8).  Then  follows 
the  consolatory  promise  that  the  Virgin  Israel 
shall  be  rebuilt,  that  she  shall  again  go  forth  in 
cheerful  dances  (ver.  4),  that  vineyards  shall 
again  be  planted  in  Samaria,  and  those  who  have 
planted  shall  enjoy  the  fruit  (ver.  5).  And  not 
only  this.  Israel  will  also  again  have  recourse 
to  the  national  Sanctuary,  and  go  up  for  worship 
to  Jerusalem. 

Ver.  1.  At  that  time  .  .  .  my  people.  The 
section  begins  as  the  previous  one  had  closed. 
That  glorious  consolation  is  again  proclaimed 
specially  to  the  ten  tribes,  the  most  ruined  and 
almost  lost  portions  of  the  people.  The  altera¬ 
tions  and  extensions  occasioned  by  its  position 
in  the  beginning  and  the  inversion  mark  at  the 
same  time  the  distinction  in  reference  to  xxx.  22. 

Vers.  2-6.  Thus  smith  Jehovah  .  .  .  oar 
God.  It  is  impossible  that  there  can  be  a  refe¬ 
rence  here  to  those  who  were  delivered  from  the 
captivity  in  Egypt.  Apart  from  particular  ob¬ 
jections,  the  ten  tribes  did  not  then  obtain  a  spe¬ 
cial  deliverance,  and  the  whole  description  re¬ 
lates  to  the  future,  as  is  clear  from  np !  to 
bring,  etc.,  and  still  more  plainly  from  vers.  4- 
6.  The  declarations  of  these  latter  verses  only 
particularize  what  was  said  in  vers.  2  and  8.  The 
perfects  in  vers.  2  and  8  are  also  prophetical — 
Has  found  grace.  Israel  had  fallen  into  dis¬ 
favor,  now  he  has  again  found  favor.  In  the  de¬ 
sert  the  Lord  finds  the  remnant  spared  by  the 
sword  of  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  means  the  north-eastern  desert  situated  be¬ 
tween  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates.  For  the 
escaped  of  the  sword,  mentioned  in  li.  60  are 
not  those  which  Jer.  here  has  in  mind.  There 
he  is  speaking  of  Jews,  here  of  those  pertaining  to 
the  ten  tribes.  The  prophet  is  thinking  of  them 
as  they  were  during  the  period  of  their  disfavor, 
oppressed  and  persecuted  by  enemies  and  driven 
out  into  the  desert.  There,  in  their  deepest  dis¬ 
tress,  the  Lord  finds  them.  We  have  however  no 
right  to  deny  that  this  prophetic  picture  of  the 
future  has  its  corresponding  historical  reality  in 
an  external,  literal  sense.  Ver.  8.  A  dramatic 
change  of  persons!  The  people  speak.  They 
see  the  Lord  appear  from  afar.  For  He  had 
kept  Himself  afar  off,  He  had  indeed  quite  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  sight  of  the  people.  Now  He 
is  again  visible,  of  course  from  Zion.  Comp.  Ps. 
xiv.  7;  Isa.  xlix.  9sqq. — And  I  love.  The 
connection  of  what  Jehovah  says  with  what  the 


people  say  by  means  of  Vau,  and  (Hitzio  ap¬ 
propriately  compares  1  Ki.  xx.  34)  makes  the 
impression  that  the  Lord  at  once  agrees  to  what 
is  said,  confirms  it,  makes  indeed  glorious  addi¬ 
tions  to  it.  Vau  therefore  =  and  indeed  (comp. 
Nakqelsb.  Or.,  }  111,  1,«)  is  connected  with  a  col¬ 
lateral  causal  significance  (corap.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.f 
2  110,  1,  e),  since  that  eternal  love  is  the  only 
grouud  of  the  appearance. — On  the  subject-mat¬ 
ter  comp.  Deut,  vii.  13;  Isa.  liv.  7,  8;  1  Ki.  x. 
9. — Build,  etc.  Build  here  is  to  be  taken  not 
merely  in  the  sense  of  building  walls,  but  of  res¬ 
titutio  in  integrum.  Comp.  Ps.  xxviii.  6;  cii.  17; 
Jer.  xii.  16.  [“This  metaphor,  which  may  ap¬ 
pear  harsh  in  English,  is  to  be  explained  from 
the  use  of  the  Hebrew  word  banah ,  to  build ,  as 
applied  to  the  building  up  a  family  of  sons  (ba- 
nim)  and  daughters  ( banoth )  who  are  like  living 
stones  of  the  household,  built  up  from  the  mo¬ 
ther,  wedded  as  a  Virgin  Bride  to  her  husband.” 
Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] — Adorn  thyself,  etc . 
Comp.  iv.  80.  The  kettle-drum,  [or  timbrel]  is 
here  designated  as  pertaining  to  the  ornaments 
of  a  woman  who  appears  in  festal  apparel. — 
Comp.  xxxi.  19. — To  the  rebuilt  cities  and  the 
restored  commonwealth,  it  is  also  necessary  in 
order  that  the  people  may  be  happy,  that  there 
be  agriculture,  especially  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
the  fruit  of  which  rejoiceth  the  heart  of  man. — 
Mountains  of  Samaria  (comp.  1  Ki.  xvi.  24) 
are  the  mountains  of  the  northern  kingdom  ge¬ 
nerally,  in  so  far  as  they  permitted  the  culture 
of  the  vino.  Comp.  Jud.  ix.  27. — Hos.  ii.  17. — 
Enjoy  the  fruit.  Jeremiah  here  refers  to  the 
legal  enaotment,  Lev.  xix.  18-26,  that  the  fruit 
of  newly  phuited  trees  should  not  be  eaten  at  all 
in  the  first  three  years,  and  in  the  fourth  year  they 
should  be  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  not  until  the  fifth 
year  should  they  be  enjoyed  ad  libitum  (comp. 
Saalschuktz,  Mos.  Recht.  S.  168,  9).  This  appro¬ 
priation  permitted  from  the  6th  year  onwards  is 

designated  by  the  expression  SSn  profanare,  in 
ueum  profanum  convertere.  He  who  has  planted  a 
vineyard  and  has  not  yet  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  it 
is  free  from  service  in  war,  Deut.  xx.  6.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  punishments  threatened  to  tho 
ungodly  man  that  he  shall  plant  a  vineyard  but 
another  shall  make  it  common  (Deut.  xxviii.  80). 
In  antithesis  to  this  passage  it  is  here  promised 
as  an  element  of  blessing  that  the  planter  shall 

alsobetheprofaner  or  partaker.  (VjnO).  Comp. 
Isa.  lxv.  21. — For  there  ia  a  day,  etc .  All  this 
blessing  promised  to  Israel  in  vers.  4  and  6  shall 
and  will  be  imparted  to  them  on  this  account,  that 
the  people  themselves  will  return  to  the  service 
of  Jehovah  as  of  old.  '3  For,  ver.  6,  thus  gives 
the  reason  of  Jehovah’s  action  (vers.  4  and  6) 
in  tho  behavior  of  Israel. — Watchmen.  There 
were  not  only  watchmen  stationed  on  lofty  emi¬ 
nences  (comp.  1  Ki.  xvii.  9;  xviii.  8)  to  announce 
danger  from  enemies  (iv.  6,  19;  vi.  1,  etc.)  but 
also  to  announce  the  new  moons  and  feasts. 
Comp.  Saal8chuetz,  Mos.  Recht.,  S.  387,  401. — 
The  cry  then,  up  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  Jeho¬ 
vah!  sounds  again  as  before  the  separation.  Is¬ 
rael  and  Judah  are  again  united  in  the  Lord. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


2.  The  Execution. 


XXXI.  7-14. 


7  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Shout  joyfully  over1  Jacob, 

And  exult1  over  the  head  of  the  nations  f  Sing  praises*  aloud  and  say : 
Deliver,  O  Jehovah,  thy  people,  the  remnant  of  Israel. 

8  Behold,  I  bring  them  from  the  North  country, 

And  collect  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Among  them  are  the  blind  and  lame, 

The  pregnant  and  the  parturient  together ; 

A  great  assemblage  shall  they  return  hither. 

9  With  weeping  shall  they  come,  and  with  supplication. 

I  conduct  them  ;4  I  lead  them  to  water-brooks, 

By  a  straight  way  in  which  they  shall  not  stumble : 

For  I  am  Israel's  father, 

And  Ephraim  is  my  first-born  son. 

10  Hear  Jehovah's  word,  ye  nations, 

And  proclaim  it  to  the  isles  afar  off,*  and  say: 

He  that  scattered  Israel  will  collect  him, 

And  guard  him  as  a  shepherd  his  flock. 

11  For  Jehovah  has  redeemed  Jacob, 

And  liberated  him  from  the  hand -of  him  who  was  too  strong  for  him. 

12  And  they  will  come  and  shout  on  the  summit  of  Zion, 

And  stream  hither  to  the  blessing6  of  Jehovah, 

For  the  corn  and  the  new  wine  and  the  oil, 

And  for  young  lambs  and  calves : 

And  their  soul  shall  be  as  a  watered  garden ; 

And  they  shall  not  languish  any  more.1 

13  Then  will  the  virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance, 

And  young  men  with  the  aged  together  ; 

And  I  will  turn  their  mourning  into  joy, 

And  comfort  them  after  their  sorrow. 

14  And  I  will  satiate  the  soul  of  the  priests  with  fat, 

And  my  people  shall  be  full  of  the  blessing,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.7.—' *7  a*  In  Pa.  xxli.  81;  Ixix.  6,  27.  Comp.  Nakqelsb.  Gr .,  S.  227.— Tho  aocua.  nnptf  M  in 
re r.  3.  . 

*  Ver.  7.—' nn¥'-  Comp.  Isa.  x.  30 ;  xii.  6 ;  Jer.  ▼.  8 ;  1. 11.  The  construction  with  3,  as  in  Isa.  xxir.  14. 

■  Ver.7. — On  the  construction  comp.  nuns,  on  hr.  6 ;  xili.  18. 

*  Ver.  0. — UiTzia  would  connect  with  what  follows  because  it  does  not  agree  with  D'JUnn*  which  does  not 

signify  miser atin,  clsm*ntia.  But  we  need  not  use  the  word  in  this  sense.  [Comp.  Exeo.  rems.  which,  however,  do  not  accord 
with  the  rendering  given  by  N  AEOELsn.icn  in  the  text.  IIxmdx&son  and  Notes  adhere  to  the  A.  V. :  and  with  supplications 
will  I  lead  them.— S.  R.  A.] 

*  Yer.  10.— prPOD.  On  the  construction  comp.  Nasoelsb.  Gr.,  }  112, 5,  d. 

*  Ver.  12.— 3*C3“Sx.  011  Sit  &nd  it*  interchange  with  hg  comp.  rems.  on  x.  L— 3JQ,  in  distinction  from  3*1  £3,  is 
never  used  of  moral,  but  always  of  material  good.  Comp.  ii.  7 ;  Dos.  iii.  6. 

t  Ver.  12.— *11^  PDin1?-  Comp.  ver.  26,  and  Olshacsxk,  S.  632. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  in  the  previous  strophe  the  Lord  has 
made  known  His  purpose  to  liberate  and  restore 
Israel,  the  present  strophe  goes  a  step  farther. 


It  contains  a  summons  at  the  head  of  each  of  its 
two  halves.  Tho  first  (ver.  7)  is  addressed  to  the 
Israelites  themselves,  and  exhorts  them,  after  the 
Lord  in  the  foregoing  verses,  1-6,  has  made 
known  His  gracious  determination,  to  approach 
Him  now  with  petitions  for  its  actual  execution. 
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It  is  also  at  onoe  promised  that  the  Lord  will  re¬ 
spond  to  these  petitions  (vers.  8  and  9),  for  in 
these  verses  it  is  described  how  they  will  accom¬ 
plish  their  journey  from  the  North  country  and 
the  moat  remote  lands,  a  journey  which  will  set 
in  the  most  glorious  light  the  filial  relation  of  Is¬ 
rael  to  his  Qod.  At  the  head  of  the  second  half 
(vers.  10-14)  is  a  summons  to  all  nations  to  hear 
and  proclaim  the  decree  which  God  has  formed 
with  respect  to  His  people,  that,  namely,  they 
shall  be  liberated  (vers.  10,  11)  and  be  brought 
home  to  a  glorious  life  in  joy  and  abundanoe  on 
their  native  soil  (vers.  12-14). 

Vers.  7-9.  For  thus  saith  .  . .  first-born 
son. — For  refers  not  merely  to  ver.  7  but  to  all 
that  follows.  All  that  is  subsequently  said  of  the 
realization  of  the  divine  intentions  is  a  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  promise  given  in  vers.  1-6.  The  sum¬ 
mons  to  exult  joyfully  is  addressed  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  the  holy  nation.  Who  else  will 
then  supplicate  for  Israel?  The  antithesis  to  ver. 
10  also  favors  this  view.  There  the  heathen  are 
summoned  not  to  pray  for  Israel  but  to  proclaim 
the  purpose  which  the  Lord  has  formed  on  this 
account.  Israel  is  called  the  head  of  tho  nations. 
The  prophet  depends  in  this  expression  on  those 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  where  Israel  is  called 
the  holy  nation,  the  treasure  above  all  peo¬ 
ple,  (Ex.  xix.  5,  6;  Lev.  xx.  24,  26;  Deut.  vii. 
6;  xiv.  2;  xxvi.  18),  the  great  nation,  to  which 
the  Deity  approaches  (Deut.  iv.  7,  8),  the  people 
of  inheritance  (Deut.  iv.  20),  the  highest  above 
all  nations  (Deut.  xxvi.  19);  further  on  prophetic 
passages  which  designate  the  nation  as  chief  of 
the  nations  (Am.  vi.  1  coll  iii.  2)  as  one  na¬ 
tion  in  the  earth  (2  Sam.  vii.  23  coll.  Numb, 
xxiii.  9;  Deut.  xxxiii.  28). — Deliver,  etc.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  meant  as  an  earnest  petition 
from  the  accusative  thy  people.  By  Ilis  promise 
in  ver9.  1-6  the  Lord  has  given  the  Israelites  the 
right  and  the  courage  to  supplicate  in  comfort 
and  in  joy  for  the  redemption  of  their  nation. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  an  assonance  in  this  word  to 
the  words  of  praise  KJ  HjTBhn  [Hosanna.  A.V. : 
save  now.  Comp.  Matth.  xxi.  9]  (Ps.  cxviii.  25) 
which  are  however  not  merely  words  of  praise, 
but  according  to  their  verbal  significance,  are  at 
the  same  time  a  petition,  and  in  so  far  as  they 
are  that  farm  of  petition  which  is  sure  of  being 
heard  are  at  the  same  time  praise.  Vers.  8  and  9 
£hen  contain  the  comforting  promise  that  the  pe¬ 
tition  will  be  heard.  It  is  as  if  the  Lord  in  ver. 
7  had  only  provoked  the  petition,  in  order  to  an¬ 
nounce  His  readiness  to  realize  the  promise  given 
in  vers.  2-6. — From  the  North  country.  As 
the  D'3fe?  came  from  the  North,  the  OCf  must 
also  be  brought  back  from  the  North  country. 
Comp.  iii.  12,  18;  xvi.  15. — Ends  of  the  earth. 
Comp.  vi.  22;  xxv.  82;  1.  41. — Among  them, 
etc.  The  deliverance  is  to  comprise  the  whole 
people.  The  weak  and  frail  will  then  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  but  be  conducted  in  a  manner  suited  to 
their  circumstances.  With  tears  of  joy  and  con¬ 
trition,  with  prayer  and  supplication  to  the  Lord 
their  God  will  they  retrace  their  way.  Corap. 
iii.  21 ;  L  4.  As  in  Ps.  xiv.  15;  Isa.  Iv.  12,  a 


being  led  forth  with  gladness  and  with  peace  is 
spokeu  of,  so  here  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  will  lead 
Israel  with  supplication,  t.  e.,  in  the  continued 
spirit  and  practice  of  prayer.  Only  thus  is  the 
symmetry  of  the  construction  preserved,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  a  more  particular  definition  is  to  be 
given  to  each  verb  by  means  of  a  prepositional 
expression. — To  water-brooks,  in  a  level  and 
comfortable  path,  are  they  to  be  brought.  Comp. 
Isa.  xlviii.  21. — This  careful  guidance  is  truly 
paternal.  No  wonder;  for  Jehovah  is  Israel's 
father  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  Isa.  lxiii.  16;  Jer. 
iii.  19;  Herzog,  R.-Enc.t  XVII.  JS.  252),  and 
Ephraim  is  Ilis  first-born  son.  This  predicate  is 
ascribed  to  the  whole  nation.  Exod.  iv.  22  colL 
Deut.  xiv.  1.  Here  however  Ephraim  is  pur¬ 
posely  designated  as  first-born,  in  allusion  to  the 
preference,  which  Jacob  awarded  to  the  sons  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  22  coll.  4),  and  which  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  defined  in  1  Chron.  v.  2,  where  it  is 
said  that  Judah  obtained  the  dignity  of  chief 

ruler  (TD),  but  Joseph  the  birthright  (11133). 
Comp.  Delitszch  on  Gen,  xlix.  8, 4;  Herzog,  R .- 
Enc.  XIV.,  S.  709. 

Vers.  10-14.  Hear...  saith  Jehovah.  The 
nations  themselves  which  held  Israel  captive  and 
mocked  at  his  expulsion  (xv.  4 ;  xxiv.  9 ;  xxix. 
18),  must  proclaim  the  purpose  of  God  to  liberate 
His  people.  We  are  here  reminded  of  tho  edict 
of  Cyrus  (Ezr.  i.  1  sqq.).  This  proclamation  by 
those  hitherto  in  power  is  itself  a  new  and  im¬ 
portant  step  towards  the  realization  of  the  pro. 
raise  given  in  vers.  1-6. — Isles.  Comp.  Exeq 
rems.  on  ii.  10;  xxv/  22. — Scattered.  Comp, 
xv.  7-xxiii.  8  ;  xxix.  14.— Observo  that  the  pro¬ 
phet,  as  in  vers.  8  and  9  he  had  described  the 
glory  of  tho  return,  so  now  he  portrays  the  glory 
of  the  arrival  and  the  prosperity  to  be  expected 
afterwards. — For  the  corn.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii. 
61;  Joel  i.  10;  ii.  19,  etc. — Watered  garden. 
Isa.  lviii.  11. — Then  will  the  virgin,  etc . 
Comp.  ver.  4.  The  dances  of  virgins  with  men 
according  to  our  custom  are  not  to  be  thought 
of,  for  such  dancing  was  not  practised  by  the 
ancients  generally  and  especially  not  by  the 
Hebrews.  (Comp.  Hpazoo,  R.-Enc.  XV.,  S. 
414  sqq.l.  Men's  dances  also  occur  (comp.  Jud. 
ix.  27 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  14),  but  in  general  dancing 
was  regarded  as  something  particularly  appro¬ 
priated  to  women  and  especially  virgins.  (Comp. 
Exod.  xv.  20;  Jud.  xxi.  21 ;  xi.  84 ;  1  Sam.  xviii. 
6;  Winer,  R.-W.-B.  #.  v.  Tanzl.  Hence  the 
joy  in  the  dance  is  to  be  referred  to  the  virgin 
alone.  When  it  is  further  said  that  youths  and 
old  men  would  rejoice  with  each  other,  this  is  to 
express  the  general  diffusion  of  the  joy.  Not 
only  youth,  the  period  addicted  to  joyousness, 
but  even  nge  shall  be  infected  by  the  joy,  so  that 
all  ages  and  sexes  will  participate  in  it.  And 
every  rank  also!  Hence  the  priests  are  ren¬ 
dered  especially  prominent,  their  share  in  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  82-84;  ix.  21)  being  set  forth 
as  particularly  fat,  «.  e.  ample  and  dainty  (the 
eating  of  fat  being  strictly  forbidden,  Lev.  vii. 
23-26). 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


8.  The  threefold  Turn. 

XXXI.  15-22. 

15  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  A  voice  is  heard  in  Ramah, 

Lamentation  and  most  bitter  crying ; 

Rachel  weeps  for  her  children, 

Refusing1  to  be  comforted  for  her  children,  for  they  are  no  more.8 

16  Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Restrain  thy  voice  from  weeping. 

And  thine  eyes  from  tears : 

For  there  is  reward  for  thy  work,  saith  Jehovah ; 

And  they  shall  return  from  the  land  of  the  enemy. 

17  There  is  also  hope  for  thy  future,  saith  Jehovah ; 

And  children*  shall  return  to  their  border. 

18  I  have  surely  heard  Ephraim  bemoaning  himself ; 

Thou  hast  chastised  me, 

And  I  allowed  myself  to  be  chastised  like  an  untrained  bullock ; 

Turn  thou  me  again,  that  I  may  turn ; 

For  thou  art  Jehovah  my  God. 

19  For  after  my  revolt,4 1  repent ; 

And  after  I  have  learned  to  know  myBelf,1 1  smite  on  the  thigh : 

I  blush,  I  am  also  ashamed 

That  I  have  borne  the  reproach  of  my  youth. 

20  Is  then  Ephraim  a  favourite*  son  to  me  or  a  bosom-child, T 
That  whenever  I  speak  against  him  I  must  still  remember  him? 

Therefore  my  bowels  heave  towards  him ; 

I  must  have  pity  on  him,  saith  Jehovah. 

21  Erect  for  thyself  signals,  set  up  for  thyself  poles,* 

Turn  thy  mind  to  the  highway,  the  way  thou  wentest! 

Return,  O  virgin  Israel, 

Return  to  these  thy  cities. 

22  How  long  wilt  thou  turn  hither  and  thither*  thou  backsliding  daughter  f* 
For  Jehovah  has  created  a  new  thing  on  earth : — 

The  woman  shall  turn  the  man. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  15.— rUED.  Comp.  iii.  3;  ▼.  3 ;  viii.  6 ;  xv.  18. 

*  Ver.  15.— )  JPK  '3.  As  in  xi.  4  the  plural  pronoun  is  referred  to  a  singular,  regarded  collectively,  so  here,  the  case 
being  rerereed,  the  singular  pronoun  is  referred  to  a  plural,  regarded  as  a  unity.  Comp.  NaaoaLas.  Or^  $01,1;  Ps.  v.  9 ; 

Job  xxiv.  24 ;  P|^?p,  rill.  6,  etc. 

*  Ver.  17.— The  article  is  wanting  before  D'33*  comp.  Naeqxlsb.  Or.,  {  71, 8. 

4  Ver.  19. — 'DICJ  '"lTlH.  This  ’3H^  has  been  commonly  taken  in  the  same  sense  as  In  ver.  18  [A.  V.:  Surely  after  that 
I  was  turned],  which  has  given  rise  to  great  obscurity  and  to  arbitrary  attempts  to  avoid  it,  as  «.  g.  by  V&xeua,  who  takes 

At  once  for  ’S  3^, »'.  e.  after  I  had  come  again  to  myself.  The  only  correct  rendering  is  that  of  Hitziq  and  Graf. 
They  take  3}tf  in  the  sense  of  «e  avcrUrt  a  Jot*.  They  are  Jus  tided  in  this  by  PDl^D  (iii.  8, 11, 12,  ete.\  33^tf  (iii.  14, 
22),  PI33W  PI33!IE^  (will.  5 ;  xxxi.  22),  and  by  the  expression 3*tf  (iii- 1®).  which  does  not  indeed  occur  with* 
ont  the  ’inND  '  in  viii.  4,  but  It  dots  In  Jbsh.  xxiii.  12.  It  seems  as  though  the  prophet,  here  also  as  well  as  in  ch.  iii.,  werw 
endeavoring  to  bring  the  idea  of  3^  Into  application  in  as  great  a  variety  of  meanings  as  possible. 

»  Ver.  19. — 'jniPI.  Many  commentators  take  this  word  in  the  sense  of  the  passive  of  JgHlfi,  tdourt—Xo  be  made  wise. 


to  he  instructed.  But  Niph.  is  only  the  reflexive  or  passive  of  Kal.  It  meanB  therefore  only  to  be  acknowledged  or  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  one'fr  self.  The  latter  signification,  in  which  it  moreover  appears  to  be  used  in  no  other  passage  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  but  this,  corresponds  perfectly  to  the  connection. 

•  Ver.  20. — "Vp*.  Hebrew  here  ouly ;  Chald.  Ezr.  iv.  10;  Dan.  ii.  11.  It  denotes,  like  (xv.  19;  Lam.  iv.  2,  etc.} 

and  “lp1  (xx.  5%  what  is  precious,  a  Jewel. 

It: 


t  Ver.  20. — JTyX&JJVt.  Comp.  Ua.  ▼.  7  coll.  Prov.  vttl.  30, 31 
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•  V®r.  21.— D'HIDf)  from  *)DA  prominuit,  related  to  pah**  truncut,  x.  6,  and  J"PDA  cdumna ,  Joel  lii.  ^ 

occurs  here  only.  All  other  preparations  are  comprised  in  the  brief  phrase  "J31?  ’D#.  Comp.  Exod.  rii.  23 ;  Ps. 
xlriii.  14. 

•  Ver.  22. — J'pDnJlA  The  rerb  is  found  only  in  Cant.  ▼.  6  and  connected  with  The  connection  requires  the 

meaning  of  “to  turn  one's  self  away,”  with  which  the  only  noun  derived  from  it  p^DTl  (Gant.  vii.  2)  accords.  This  can 

only  signify  “  winding,  rounding”  fDcuTZScn :  the  swinging  of  thy  loins).  According  to  the  etymology  then  the  Hithp. 
must  have  the  sense  of  turning  one*s  self  hither  and  thither. 

M  Tor.  22. — riD3Wn  ran-  Observe  that  it  is  HD 21$,  not  as  in  iU.  14,  22 ;  Isa.  IviL  17.  The  passive  form 

T "  TT 

has  doubtless  the  meaning  of  “  turned  away,  alienated.”  The  active  form  must  primarily  have  an  active  meaning.  The 
Pilel  from  is  primarily  objective  causative  and  signifies  to  mako  some  one  or  something  return,  bring  back  (1. 19),  re¬ 
st  oro  (Ps.  lx.  3;  xxiii.  3).  to  render  alienated  (Isa.  xlvif.  10).  It  may  also  have  a  subjective  causative  meaning:  to  make  a 
turn,  back  or  away,  ». «.  to  turn  one's  self  back,  to  desert.  Hiphil  has  primarily  this  signification.  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Orn 
f  18,  3 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  47).  But  the  Piel  forms  also  have  it  (Ew.,  f  120,  c).  As  now  it  is  decided  by  the  connection  in  what  sense 
the  verb  is  to  be  token,  the  meaning  of  the  E.  verbaJtt  is  also  thus  decided.  It  may  then  mean  one  who  brings  bock, 

restores,  alienates,  and  also  one  who  turns,  deserts.  It  has  the  latter  meaning  in  xlix.  4  and  Mic.  it.  4.— The  Pilel  of  hollow 
roots  includes  also  the  significance  of  the  Piel  (Ewald,  f  121  a,  coll.  {  120).  Especially  does  this  word  seem  to  me  to  involve 
the  idea  of  33C?  in  the  causative  sense,  which  corresponds  to  ths  following  D^DA  <.«,  to  the  sense  of  reduce**  (comp. 
DDfafo,  too-  lriii.  12 ;  Omil,  S.  662). 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  causes  the  return  of  Israel,  set 
forth  before  us  in  prospect,  to  bo  seen  from  an¬ 
other  sido,  viz.  as  at  the  same  time  an  inward 
return  to  God,  or  conversion.  In  a  wonderfully 
touching  picture  the  prophet  represents  Rachel, 
the  mother  of  the  house  of  Joseph,  ns  raising  a 
lamentation  at  Rnraah  over  the  tracks  of  those 
who  are  going  into  exile,  as  though  they  were 
dead  (ver.  15).  Jehovah  Himself,  however, 
comforts  her ;  a  reward  is  still  to  be  hoped  for 
her  work  and  comfort  for  the  future,  for  the  re- 
turnof  her  children  is  promised  (vers.  IGand  17). 
But  is  this  possible?  Yes,  for  Israel  will  turn  in¬ 
wardly  to  the  Lord  and  thus  fulfil  that  condition, 
which  the  outward  return  as  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  thereof  must  have.  The  prophet  doe9 
this  by  introducing  Ephraim  as  speaking  and 
causing  him  to  make  an  honest  and  hearty  con¬ 
fession  (vers.  18  and  19).  On  this  Jehovah  gives 
ns  to  understand  in  touching  words  that  His 
love  for  Ephraim  is  deeply  rooted  and  invinci¬ 
ble  (ver.  20).  Ephraim  consequently  receives 
the  command  to  make  all  the  preparations  for 
return.  Thus  at  the  same  time  the  (according 
to  iii.  1)  entirely  new  and  unheard  of  case  is 
now  realized,  that  a  woman,  rejected  aud  shared 
by  other  men,  brings  back  her  first  husband 
(vers.  21  and  22). 

Ver.  15.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  .  they 
are  no  more.  With  respect  to  Uumnli  and  the 
grave  of  Rachel  the  greatest  obscurity  still  pre¬ 
vails.  My  view  is  as  follows:  1.  The  tomb  of 
Rachel  was  near  llamah.  This  definitely  follows 
from  t his  passage  aud  1  Sam.  x.  2.  Dklitzsch 
remarks  (Comm,  on  Genesis,  2 (e  Aujl.  2 ter  ThctL, 
8.  63)  that  Rachel’s  weeping  is  heard  in  Ramah 
not  because  her  tomb  is  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
because,  according  to  Jcr.  xl.  1,  the  exiles  as¬ 
sembled  there,  but  to  this  it  is  opposed  (a)  that 
according  to  1  Sam.  x.  2  the  tomb  of  Raclicl  was 
positively  near  Ramah;  and  (6)  that  Rachel’s 
weeping  docs  not  refer  to  the  exiles  mentioned 
in  xl.  1 ;  for  these  were  Jews,  while  according 
to  the  whole  connection  of  this  passage,  Rachel 
bewails  the  exile  of  the  Ephraimitcs.  2.  Ramah, 
near  which  was  Rachel's  tomb  and  where  Samuel 
dwelt  (1  Sam.  x.  2)  was  in  Beqjamin,  in  the 


vicinity  of  Giboah,  north  of  Jerusalem.  This  is 
seen  from  Jud.  xix.  13;  Isa.  x.  29;  Hos.  v.  8. 
In  Josh,  xviii.  25  it  is  expressly  said  that  Ramah 
was  in  Benjamin.  The  original  and  complete 
name  is  Ramath&im  Zophim  (D'flte  oiroui 
Sam.  i.  1  coll.  ver.  19.  The  statement  that  Ra¬ 
mah  was  situated  on  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
(Jud.  iv.  6;  1  Sam.  i.  1)  is  not  in  contradiction 
to  this,  for  the  southern  slopes  of  the  mountains 
of  Ephraim  extended  thus  far.  (Comp.  Herzog, 
R.-Enc.  XII.,  S.  615  [Robinson,  Bill.  Researches , 
II.,  315-317;  831-334;  Thomson,  The  Land  and 
the  Book ,  II.,  503. — S.  R.  A.]).  It  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  tho  identity  of  the  Ramah  of  Samuel 
and  the  Ramah  near  Gibeah  that  Saul  in  seeking 
t  he  she-asses  took  three  days  in  going  from  Gibeah 
to  Ramah  (l  Sam.  ix.  20),  and  that  David  fleeing 
from  Gibeah  took  refuge  in  Ramah  (1  Sam.  xix. 
18).  Even  Raumer  ( Palast .  S.  219)  lays  some 
weight  on  these  objections.  [Comp,  also  Smith, 
Bible  Did.,  s.  v.  Ramah. — S.  K.  A.].  As  to  tho 
first,  however,  it  is  clear  from  1  Sam.  ix.  4,  6 
that  Saul  did  not  follow  the  direct  road,  but 
seeking  or  pursuing  the  track  of  the  asses, 
reached  Ramah  by  a  very  circuitous  route.  With 
respect  to  the  second  Ruktschi  f  Herz.  R.-Enc. , 
ul  tup.)  has  replied  that  David  dia  not  seek  (tem¬ 
porary)  protection  from  the  city  of  Raman  but 
from  Samuel.  8.  There  is  also  a  Ramah  in  Gilead 
Ramoth,  Ramath  Mizpeh,  Josh.  xiii.  2G;  xx. 
;  xxi.  88,  etc.) ;  another  south-west  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  west  of  the  mountains  of  Judea  (Rarnath- 
lebi,  Jud.  xv.  17=Eleutheropolis.  Comp.  Rau¬ 
mer,  Palast.,  S.  185,  6) ;  a  third  in  Nnphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  80) ;  a  fourth  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29^. 
A  fifth  place,  which  sometimes  occurs  under  this 
name  is  Ramlah,  a  city  whioh  is  not  mentioned 
at  all  in  the  Old  Testament  (unless  perhaps  in 
Neh.  xi.  83),  of  later  origin,  and  very  probably 
identical  with  Arimathea,  and  situated  to  the 
west  of  Jerusalem  in  the  plain  of  Saron  near 
Lydia  (Diospolis).  Comp.  Raumer,  Palast.,  S. 
217,  8,  448.  There  is  then  no  Ramah  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bethlehem!  4.  Bethlehem  is  doubt¬ 
less  also  called  Ephrath  or  Ephratah  (Mic.  v.  1 ; 
Ruth  i.  2;  1  Sara.  xvii.  12).  Now  if  Raehel’s 
tomb  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ramah  it  cannot 
be  near  Bethlehem,  and  the  Ephratah  near  whioh 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  10,  19  coll,  xlviii.  7)  Rachel  boro 
Benjamin  and  was  buried,  cannot  do  Bethlehem. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


Now  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19  of  a  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Bethel,  the  name  of  which 
according  to  the  Chethibh  is  jnfl#.  but  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Keri  The  latter  reminds  us  of 

*E Qpatfi  or ’E •ppi/i,  a  little  town,  which,  according 
to  Jerome,  lay  20  m.  p.  north  from  Jerusalem, 
where  Christ  remained  for  some  time  after  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  64).  Josephus 
also  relates  ( B .  Jud.  IV.,  9,  9)  that  Vespasian 
destroyed  BvtfjyAd  re  ml  ’E Qpatji  t oXtxvia,  and  then 
rode  to  Jerusalem.  In  Josh,  xviii.  23  rP9j£  is 
mentioned  among  the  cities  of  Benjamin.  The 
same  name  recurs  in  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  Eusebius 
in  his  Onomast .,  t.  v.  Aphra,  says:  “est  et  hodie 
mcus  Effrcm  in  quinto  milliario  Bethelit  ad  Orien - 
tern  respicicnn.”  The  distances  given  point  to 
the  identity  of  Ephraim  (Ephron)  and  Ophra. 
(Comp.  Robinson,  II.,  S.  833  sqq.  [III.,  1241; 
Raumer,  S.  189  and  216).  Now  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Alexandrian  translators  in  1  Sam.  xiii. 
17  render  tho  name  rn£)j?  by  Tofspd,  and  on  the 
other  hand  in  Josh,  xviii.  23  by  ’E (Cod. 
Alex.  *A $pd).  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that 
even  in  very  ancient  times  mDj?  and  fnUN  were 
interchanged,  and  that  hence  not  only  the 

DH1?  JV3  fcOn,  Gen.  xxxv.  19?  xlviii.  7,  but  also 
the  name  nm£)R,  xxxv.  16,  19;  xlviii.  7,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  corruption  of  the  original  read¬ 
ing.  I  had  reached  this  result  before  Graf's 
treatise  on  the  situation  of  Bethel  and  Kama 
(Stud.  u.  Krit.,  1854,  IV.,  S.  868)  became  known 
to  me. — The  prophet  goes  back  in  spirit  to  the 
time  when  tho  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ten  tribes  were  led  away  to  Assyria  into  capti¬ 
vity.  Since  that  time,  he  says,  making  use  of 
figurative  language,  may  be  heard  in  Ramah,  the 
greater  city  near  Rachel's  tomb  (1  Sam.  xx.  2), 
nightly  wailing  and  bitter  weeping  (vi.  26).  It 
is  Rachel  who  is  weeping  for  her  children.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  may 
be  designated  children  of  Rachel,  because  at 
their  head  stands  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  representative  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  Isa.  vii.  2  5,  8,  9,  17 ;  xi.  13; 
Hos.  iv.  17,  etc.;  Jer.  vii.  16;  xxxi.  9,  18,  20. 
The  mother  of  the  ruling  tribe  appears  thus  as 
the  personification  of  the  kingdom  ruled  by  it. 
The  spirit  of  Rachel  is  the  genius  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  ten  tribes,  whom  the  prophet  repre¬ 
sents  by  a  bold  poetical  figure  as  rising  from  her 
tomb  by  night  and  bewailing  the  misery  of  her 
children. — Are  no  more.  Comp.  Isa.  xvii.  14; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  21. 

Vers.  16  and  17.  Thus  saith  Jehovah .  .  . 
their  border.  The  Lord  comforts  Rachel  by 
promising  her  a  glorious  reward  for  her  mater¬ 
nal  labor  and  care,  (on  restrain  thy  voice 
comp,  guard  thy  foot,  ii.  25.  On  there  is 
reward  comp.  2  Chron.  xv.  7)  viz.  her  children 
shall  be  redeemed  from  the  land  of  captivity — 
and  by  setting  before  her  the  consolatory  hope 
for  the  future,  that  the  children  will  also  return 
to  their  native  land.  On  there  is  also  hope 
comp.  xxxi.  11. 

Vers.  18  and  19.  I  have  sorely  ...  of  my 
yonth.  These  verses  give  the  inner  reason  of 
that  joy  fill  change :  Israel  will  fulfil  the  condi¬ 
tion  required  of  him  by  the  Lord  (iii.  18  sqq.). 


First  the  people  express  their  acknowledgment 
that  the  chastisement  was  necessary  for  them, 
for  they  were  like  an  untamed  and  untrained 
bullock  (the  prophet  evidently  has  in  mind  Hos. 
x.  11),  but  they  have  also  let  themselves  be 
chastened  and  accepted  the  cnastening  (v.  8). 
As  Jeremiah  here  generally  moves  in  the  same 
circle  of  thought  as  in  ch.  iii.,  so  especially  in 
what  follows,  where  also  as  there  the  idea  of 
turning  forms  the  central  point  or  pivot  of  his  re¬ 
presentation. — Turn  thou  me,  etc.  The  know¬ 
ledge  gained  as  the  result  of  the  chastisement 
produces  a  double  effect :  a  positive  and  a  nega¬ 
tive.  The  positive  effect  consists  in  the  desire 
to  return  to  Jehovah.  Meanwhile  the  people 
are  well  aware  that  williug  is  not  performing. 
They  therefore  pray  the  Lord  that  He  Himself 
will  turn  their  hearts  to  Him,  who  alone  is  Isra¬ 
el’s  God.  (This  is  the  sense  of  the  causal  sen 
fence.  For  thou  art,  etc.).  Then  only  will  they 
really  return.  The  bodily  return  is  connected 
with  the  spiritual  in  the  closest  causal  relation. 
Comp.  Rems,  on  '2W,  ver.  19,  and  Lam.  v.  21. 
— Lam.  iii.  40;  Ps.  lxxx.  4,  8,  20. — The  negative 
effect,  which  on  their  part  forms  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  condition  of  the  positive,  and  is  therefore 
introduced  by  for,  is  the  inner  turning  and  cut¬ 
ting  loose  from  all  that  which  had  allured  Israel, 
but  had  yet  only  brought  him  to  hurt  and  shame. 
— The  smiting  on  the  side  (^T,  DO]P  duofemina 
cun  natibus,  comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  17)  was  a  sign  of 
mourning.  Comp.  Winer  and  Herzog,  R.-Enc., 
s.  v.  Trauer. — I  blush,  etc.  Como.  Isa.  xlv.  16, 
17. — The  connection  of  this  passage  is  then  as 
follows:  Ephraim  has  taken  the  chastening  to 
heart.  In  consequence  he  addresses  the  prayer 
for  power  to  return  to  Jehovah,  for  he  has  now- 
learned  to  repent  of  his  turning  away  from  Him, 
and  to  be  ashamed  of  the  consequences. 

Vers.  20-22.  Ib  then  Ephraim  .  .  .  the 
man.  Jehovah  grants  the  moving  petition. 
Astonished  at  surprising  Himself,  as  it  were,  in 
such  tender  feelings  towards  Ephraim,  Jehovah 
asks  Himself  if  then  Ephraim  is  his  favorite  Bon, 
his  darling  child  ( enfant  g&U),  since  often  as  he 
has  been  obliged  to  bring  the  severe  judgmeut  of 
rejection  upon  him,  he  has  yet  never  been  able 
to  forget  him. — Speak  against.  We  may  com¬ 
pare  2  Chron.  xxii.  10,  where  it  is  said  of  Atha- 
liah  that  she  arose  and  131j1J  all  the  seed  royaL 
But  apart  from  131  being  here  construed  with  a 
single  accusative,  we  have  in  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sage  (2  Kings,  xi.  1)  T3RP1  so  that  it  is  easy  to 
suspect  a  mistake.  Now  "131  and  *131J  in  the 
sense  of  44 speak,”  are  frequently  connected  with 
3  in  different  meanings:  logui/ttr  alburn  (Num.xii. 
2),  de  aliquo  (Deut.  vi.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xix.  8 ;  Ps.  cxix. 
46  coll.  23),  ad  aliquem  (Numb.  xii.  8;  Hab.  ii. 

1 ;  Zech.  i.  9,  etc..  Numb.  xii.  2,  etc.,  1  Sam.  xxv. 
39;  Cant.  viii.  8).  But  it  also  signifies  loqiti  con¬ 
tra  aliquem ,  Numb.  xxi.  7  coll.  ver.  6  ;  Ps.  1.  20; 
lxxviii.  19.  This  last  meaning  corresponds  per¬ 
fectly  to  the  connection  here: — Often  as  I  (\1D 
as  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  80 ;  1  Kings  xiv.  28)  speak 
against  him,  t.  e.,  cast  him  from  me  by  a  sentence 
of  reprobation,  yet  I  cannot  forget  him.  I  am 
always  reminded  of  him  again,  and  then  the  old 
feelings  of  love  and  pity  are  exoited  anew. — My 
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bowels.  Drechslkr  correctly  remarks  on  Isa. 
xvi.  6,  that  does  not  like  viscera , 

include  the  nobler  entrails  (the  heart).  The 
word  does  not  therefore  designate  the  innermost 
source  of  the  feelings,  but  only  a  place  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  organism  where  these  make  themselves 
specially  noticeable.  Comp.  Cant.  v.  4;  Job  xxx. 
27;  Lam.  i.  20;  ii.  11;  Isa.  lxiii.  15;  Jcr.  iv. 
19. — The  immediate  effect  of  this  excitation  of 
love,  is  that  Israel  receives  directions  to  make 
preparations  for  the  journey  homewards.  Thus 
persons  are  to  be  sent  in  advance  to  set  up  stone 
pillars  as  way  marks  for  the  coming  train,  |*3f 
cippus,  monumentum;  comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  1/; 
Ezek.  xxxix.  15. — Israel's  returning  by  the  same 
road  which  he  came  is  comforting  in  two  respects, 
first  in  itself,  second  because  it  is  known  and 
easier  to  retrace. — The  word  these,  before  thy 
oities,  shows  unquestionably  that  the  author 
has  his  point  of  view  in  Palestine,  and  notin  the 
lands  of  the  captivity.  Comp.  Grav,  S.  387,  Anm. 

Turn  hither  and  thither.  Hitzig  finds  in 
this  not  incorrectly  the  collateral  idea  of  delay. 
This  accords  well  with  how  long  ?  which  ex¬ 
presses  a  certain  degree  of  impatience.  Israel 
does  not  respond  quickly  enough  to  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  return.  The  Lord  has  to  drive  him.  The 
expression  backsliding  daughter,  occurs  be¬ 
sides  only  in  a  much  later  passage,  of  the  people 
of  the  Ammonites. — It  is  surprising,  that  the 
Lord  in  the  midst  of  this  assuranoe  of  His  tender- 
C3t  love,  and  after  Israel  in  vers.  18  and  19,  has 
manifested  such  sincere  and  deep  penitence, 
should  utter  another  word  of  harsh  censure.  In 
this  passage  there  appears  to  me  to  be  a  play 
upon  words.  In  the  section  iii.  1-iv.  2  namely, 
to  which  this  discourse  is  most  closely  related 
in  matter  as  well  as  in  form,  the  prophet  gives  as 
many  variations  of  the  theme  31Bf  as  possible, 
sometimes  applying  the  idea  to  Israel  and  Judah 
in  a  physical,  at  others  in  a  spiritual  sense.  A 
similar  variation  though  in  abbreviated  measure 
is  found  in  viii.  4,  6.  In  this  passage  also  from 
ver.  19  onwards,  the  idea  of  21$  forms  the  main 
thought.  It  is,  however,  variously  modified:  in 
vers.  16  and  17  the  word  is  referred  to  bodily 
return,  in  ver.  18  to  spiritual  and  bodily  turning, 
and  in  ver.  19  to  spiritual  alienation,  in  ver.  21 
again  to  bodily  conditioned  by  spiritual  turning. 
Now  when  the  prophet  in  ver.  22  calls  Israel 
7133^,  would  he  not  thus  wish  to  say  that  Israel 
is  a  person,  who  makes  much  of  turning,  who 
applies  the  idea  of  31$  in  every  possible  way  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  prophet  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentence  goes  back  again  to  the  conceptions 
of  ch.  iii.  In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  ho 
designates  it  as  a  crime  profaning  the  land  that 
a  man  return  to  his  rejected  wife,  who  has  mean¬ 
while  been  another’s.  Notwithstanding  that  Israel 
is  such  a  wife,  Jehovah  yet  calls  her  back  to  Him¬ 
self.  This  is  the  repentance , of  which  our  pas¬ 
sage  speaks.  For  when  the  Lord  does  some¬ 
thing  which,  according  to  His  own  law,  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  as  inadmissible,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  exception  to  the  rule,  therefore  some¬ 
thing  new  and  extraordinary.  If  now  we  aek 
bow  the  Lord  comes  to  make  such  an  exception! 
— the  answer  is  given  in  xxxi.  20.  Israel  has 
done  this  to  the  Lord,  ho  is  His  darling  child, 


whom  he  cannot  forget.  Israel  is  like  a  magnet 
which  irresistibly  attracts  the  Lord.  Israel,  the 
woman,  here  mentioned  by  the  specific  name  of 
the  sex  713pj9  causes  the  Lord  to  turn  to  herself, 
who  is  also  antithetically  designated  by  the  word 
13J  which  sets  forth  the  specific  distinction  of 
the  male  sex.  Thus  the  weak  is  victorious  over 
the  strong.  It  is  not  only  a  new  thing  that  the 
Lord  returns  to  his  desecrated  wife,  but  that  this 
power  to  bring  back  proceeds  from  the  weak,  so 
that  the  strong  succumbs  to  the  weak.  I  there¬ 
fore  take  33tort  in  the  sense  of  “  to  turn  round, 
to  cause  to  turn  back."  Although  no  passage 
can  be  shown  where  33to  is  really  used  in  this 
sense  (everywhere  where  it  occurs,  it  means  either 
circuire ,  Ps.  xxvi.  6  ;  lv.  11 ;  lix.  7,  15 ;  Cant.  iii. 
2,  or  circumdare ;  Deut.  xxxii.  10 ;  Ps.  vii.  8 ; 
xxxii.  7,  10;  Jon.  ii.  4,  6),  this  is  only  accident¬ 
al,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  radical  meaning 
which  excludes  this  sense.  The  root  20  which 
is  radically  related  to  31$  has  the  meaning  of 
turning  or  returning  in  the  widest  sense.  And 
that  it  may  also  stand  for  reverti  is  shown  by  the 
passage,  Ps.  lxxi.  20,  21,  where  the  verb  is  inter¬ 
changed  with  31$.  It  cannot  then  be  denied 
that  331DA  may  mean  redueit.  33^$jl  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  more  suitable,  especially  as  correspond¬ 
ing  more  exactly  to  n33^$,  and  it  is  not  indeed 
impossible  that  the  prophet  did  originally  write 
3318W1.  Neither  the  71331$,  nor  in  general  the 
importance  of  the  idea  31$  for  the  explanation 
of  the  whole  passage,  and  particularly  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  iii.  1  being  understood,  may  have  occa¬ 
sioned  the  change  into  2 31DJ1,  unless  indeed  it  is 
an  error  of  the  copyist.  It  is  not,  however,  at 
all  necessary  to  alter  the  reading,  since  even  this, 
as  we  have  shown,  gives  tho  sense  required  by 
the  connection.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give 
the  play  upon  words  in  the  translation,  since  we 
have  no  corresponding  word  with  the  same  variety 
of  meanings.  I  know  no  better  rendering  now 
than  “  thou  turn-coat  daughter,"  though  the 
phrase  is  not  particularly  suitable  as  applied  to 
a  nation.  This  explanation  is  not  a  new  one. 
It  is  essentially  that  of  most  of  the  Rabbins : 

*  ‘ Froinde  Ilebrm  kune  locum  sic  legendum  contendunt : 
femina  reducet  virum,  et  hoe  est  novum  in  terra,  at 
mulier ,  qua  passim  aliis  viris  se  prostituit ,  veteris 
mariti  eupidaf  ilium  iterum  sui  amantem  obtineat ." 
Muxhstsr.  My  explanation  of  7133^$  only  is 
new,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  all  the  commentators 
take  the  word  as  simply  equivalent  to  71331$. 
The  other  explanations  of  the  passage  whose 
number  is  legion,  all  do  violence  either  to  the 
language  or  the  connection.  To  mention  only 
the  principal  ones — the  old  orthodox  explana¬ 
tion,  which  refer  the  words  “a  woman  shall 
compass,"  ete.t  to  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  from  a 
virgin,  must  take  7l3pJ  in  the  sense  of  virgin,  a 
meaning  which  the  word  never  has  nor  can  have. 
Abakbanel  explains  “/ eminse  viros  cireumdabunt, 

«.  e.fsuperabuntj”  understanding  by  the  women  the 
weak  Israelites,  by  the  men  their  strong  ene¬ 
mies.  But  neither  is  this  a  new  thing ,  nor  has 
331 D  this  meaning.  “Femina  vertetur  in  virum” 
is  the  translation  of  Abulmalid,  R.  Tanchum, 
who  are  followed  by  Luthbr  (in  the  first  editions 
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of  his  Bible  till  1538)  and  by  Ewald  among  the 
moderns.  The  alteration  of  into 

however,  or  the  rendering  of  the  former  in  a  pas¬ 
sive  sense  is  forced:  the  sense  also  must  be  such 
as  to  agree  with  the  context.  The  explanation 
proposed  by  Schnurrer,  which  is  adopted  by 
many  modern  commentators,  is  “the  woman  will 
protect  the  man,” — but  neither  corresponds  to  i 
the  connection,  nor  is  it  satisfactory  in  itself. 
When  women  protect  men,  either  the  men  are  be- 1 
come  women  and  the  women  men,  or  there  is  no 
need  of  any  protection. — The  explanation  given 
by  lIiTZia,  “ femina  ambibit  virum,”  which  is  found 
also  in  Castalio  and  Clericus  ( Vid.  Graf,  S. 
3S9)  is  not  inappropriate  in  meaning,  but  cannot 
be  justified  grammatically.  Uengstenberq,  to 
whom  Graf  attaches  himself  for  want  of  a  better, 
takes  330  in  the  sense  of  “  to  keep  one’s  self 
near,  to  persist  in  dependence,  seeking  protec¬ 
tion”  (Ckristology,  Eng.  Tr.,  II.,  p.  4^9).  But 
this  rendering  is  developed  from  the  idea  of 
“surrounding”  which  cannot  bo  declared  of  a 
single  person  with  respect  to  another.  The  sense 
thus  obtained  is  also  the  reverse  of  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  words,  on  which  the  rendering  is 
based.  Radically  the  explanation  of  Henosten- 
bero  is  no  othor  than  that  the  man  will  surround 
the  woman  with  his  protection,  as  Meier  also 
actually  renders  the  words  in  his  translation. 
Besides  the  larger  commentaries,  there  are  many 


monographs  on  this  passage.  Lists  of  them  are 
found  in  Seb.  8cumidt,  Starke,  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Obsero.  in  Jer.,  p.  248;  Rosenmueller;  Dietel- 
mair  in  the  Engl.  Biblework ,  Tom ,  IX.,  S.  648.  I 
add  Andr.  Ban.  Habiohhorst,  DU*,  dt  femina 
circumdante  virum,  1070  and  1677. 

[Of  English  and  American  commentators, 
Blatnit  renders  “a  woman  Bhall  put  to  the 
rout  a  strong  man.”  Henderson:  “Woman 
shall  encompass  man,”  following  however  Blay- 
ney  and  Calvin  in  his  explanation,  “Jehovah 
would  make  the  feeblest  of  them  more  than  a 
match  for  the  most  powerful  of  their  foes.” 
Wordsworth  retains  the  interpretation  of  the 
words,  which  refers  them  to  the  miraculous  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Virgin,  quoting  in  favor  of  this 
view  8.  Jerome  and  Jackson  and  Pearson  on 
the  Creed,  with  references  also  to  Justin  Martyr, 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  Luther,  (Ecolampadius, 
Chemnitz,  Galatinus,  Calovius,  Huetius,  etc. 
Noyes  translates  “the  woman  shall  protect  the 
man,”  with  the  note,  “  there  shall  be  a  state  of 
peace  and  security,  so  that  those  who  are  re¬ 
garded  as  feeble  and  defenceless,  and  unfit  for 
war,  shall  be  competent  to  the  defence  of  the 
country.”  Cowles  agrees  most  closely  with 
Naegelsbach,  referring  “  the  woman  ”  to  the 
Virgin  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  who  “instead 
of  perpetually  going  about  after  other  lovers, 
will  go  about  (in  the  sense  of  seeking  to  win  the 
love  of)  her  own  divine  Lord.” — S.  R.  A.] 


h.  THE  SHARE  OF  JUDAH. 

The  Blessing  of  the  Sanctuary . 

XXXI.  23-26. 

23  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel : 

Yet  will  they  speak  this  word  in  the  land  of  Judah, 

And  in  its  cities,  when  I  turn  their  captivity : 

Jehovah  bless  thee,  dwelling-place  of  salvation  [or  justice]1 
Mountain  of  the  sanctuary  1 

24  And  Judah  shall  dwell  therein  and  all  its  cities  together, 

As  husbandmen  and  those  who  go  forth  with  flocks.* 

25  For  I  refresh  the  panting  soul, 

And  every  languishing*  soul  I  satisfy. 

26  Upon  this  I  awoke  and  looked  up ; 

And  my  sleep  had  been  sweet  unto  me. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  23. — On  7Tt  J.  Comp.  Prov.  Hi.  33 ;  xxiv.  15 ;  for  pTY  comp.  rems.  on  viL  5 ;  ix.  23. 

*  Ver.  24 — Supply  before  JpDJ-  This  verb  is  the  technical  term  for  the  nomadio  mode  of  life. 
Comp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  12 ;  xxxv.  21 ;  xlvi.  1,  etc. — On  3— In  medio ,  i.  cum.  Comp.  Nakgklsb.  Or.,  f  112,  5  a. 

*  Ver.  25.-712X1-  Comp.  ver.  12.  I  do  not  see  why  this  word  should  necessarily  be  a  participial  form.  It  may  bo  % 

finite  verb  with  wanting.  Comp.  xiv.  4 ;  Isa.  U.  1 ;  Ps.  vii.  1G 

v-s 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  prophet  had  promised  the  ten  tribes 
spiritual  and  material  prosperity  in  richest  mea¬ 
sure,  he  now  does  the  same  with  respeot  to  Judah. 
Judah  will  also  return  to  his  country ;  the  sanctu¬ 
ary,  the  central  point  and  source  of  all  blessing 
is  again  saluted  with  benedictions  (ver.  23). 
The  whole  land  is  again  inhabited ;  agriculture 
and  cattle-breeding  again  flourish  (ver.  24).  For 
the  Lord  is  disposed  to  afford  help  in  every  dis¬ 
tress,  satisfaction  for  every  need  (ver.  25).  The 
prophet  reoeived  this  revelation  in  a  dream.  Its 
joyful  import  was  the  cause  of  his  feeling  on 
awaking  that  his  sleep  had  been  sweet  (ver.  26). 
He  remarks  this  speoially  because  with  no  other 
revelation  in  a  dream  had  he  had  a  similar  ex¬ 
perience. 

Vers.  23-25.  Thus  eaith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
satisfy. — When  I  tarn.  Corap.  on  xxix.  14. — 
Jehovah  bless  thee.  The  words  may  mean 
either  Jehovah  will  bless  thee,  or,  Jehovah  bless 
thee.  The  former  bears  more  of  the  priestly  char¬ 
acter,  the  latter  is  more  appropriate  as  spoken  by 
the  oongregation.  We  find  Buch  a  benediotion 
specified  in  Ps.  exxii.  6-9. — Dwelling-plaoe, 
etc.  Comp.  1.  7,  where  Jehovah  himself  is  so- 
called. — Mountain,  etc.,  may  be  in  apposition 
to  dwelling-plaoe,  etc.,  and  then  the  expression 
may  either  be  a  designation  of  the  temple  alone, 
or  of  the  whole  oity  of  Jerusalem  (oomp.  Isa. 
lxvi.  20 ;  Zech.  viii  3).  It  may  also  be  taken  as 
an  asyndeton,  so  that  then  the  former  will  desig¬ 
nate  the  holy  city,  the  latter  the  temple.  Finally 
the  double  phrase  may  designate  both  at  the 
same  time,  t.  e.,  the  oity  including  the  temple,  and 
as  there  is  no  reason  for  excluding  either  of  the 
two,  this  may  well  be  the  correct  rendering. 
Comp.  Ps.  ii.  6;  xlviii.  2  sqq. ;  Isa.  xi.  9;  Joel 
iv.  17. — Ver.  26.  Therein,  i. «.,  the  land,  ver. 
23. — Judah  and  all  its  oities.  The  expres¬ 
sion  cannot  designate  Jerusalem  and  the  pro¬ 
vincial  cities  (comp.  xi.  12),  nor  the  whole  and 
the  single  parts  of  the  nation,  because  suoh  a 
distinction  oan  be  made  only  in  abatracto.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  the  prophet  really  distinguishes 
the  people  and  the  oities.  Both  sit,  dwell,  lie  in 
the  land.  Comp.  xxx.  18 ;  Zech.  ii.  8 ;  xii. 
6 ;  xiv.  10. — Ver.  25.  For  I  refresh.  The  per¬ 
fect  is  the  prophetical  perfect.  It  represents  the 
future  fact  as  already  accomplished.  For  de¬ 
notes  that  all  that  has  been  previously  mentioned 
is  only  the  realization  of  the  purpose  of  Jehovah 
to  relieve  every  distress  and  need,  wherefore  the 
satisfaction  of  hunger  and  thirst  spoken  of  in 
ver.  25  is  only  to  be  understood  as  inatar  omnium . 

of  the  thirsty.  Comp.  Ps.  Ixiii.  2;  cxliii.  6; 
Prov.  xxv.  25;  Job  xxii.  7;  Isai.  xxxii.  2. 

Ver.  26.  Upon  this  . . .  sweet  unto  me. 


I  If  we  take  these  words,  with  Chr.  B.  Micbaxlis, 
Rosenmubllbr,  Umbreit  and  others,  as  the 
words  of  God,  we  have  the  altogether  crooked 
[  sense  that  Jehovah  designates  the  time,  when  He 
was  acting  as  a  severe  judge,  as  a  time  of  sweet 
sleep.  If  we  understand  the  people  as  awaking, 
then  we  have  again  the  contradictory  thought 
that  the  time  of  visitation  is  compared  with  a 
sweet  sleep.  The  explanations  of  Ewald  (quota¬ 
tion  from  a  well-known  song,  which  is  to  show  that 
then  they  will  have  no  more  bad  dreams),  and 
of  Graf  (therefore  will  it  then  be  said,  I  awake, 
etc.),  are  too  artificial,  for  they  require  the  sup¬ 
plementation  of  introductory  formulas  which  by 
no  means  offer  themselves.  As  the  words  stand 
they  can  be  understood  only  of  the  prophet. 
But  it  is  a  question,  whether  it  is  a  real  physical 
sleep  or  an  ecstatic  condition  resembling  sleep, 
which  is  spoken  of.  It  is  difficult  to  decide. 
Hbnqstknberq  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  ( Ckriatology ,  Eng.  Tr.  II.,  426).  But  in 
Zech.  iv.  1,  to  which  passage  Henqstenberq 
appeals,  the  prophet  is  awakened  to  an  ecstatic 
vision.  I  do  not  think,  moreover,  that  the  ecsta¬ 
tic  condition  is  anywhere  direotly  called  sleep, 
and  that  he  who  awakes  from  it  has  the  feeling 
of  having  slept.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
dreams  generally  served  as  the  physical  means 
of  divine  revelation.  Comp,  reins,  on  xxiii.  25 
and  Numb.  xii.  6;  Joel  iii.  1 ;  1  Ki.  iii.  5 :  ix.  2. 
Jeremiah  never  tells  us  elsewhere  in  what  bodily 
condition  he  was  when  he  received  his  revela¬ 
tion,  but  of  this  he  tells  us  that  he  received  it 
in  sleep.  Why  here  only  such  a  remark  on  the 
outward  form  of  the  revelation  and  the  feeling 
which  he  had  in  connection  with  it?  Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  this  propheoy  is  the  only  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  consolatory  one  in  the  whole  book.  Is 
it  not  then  very  intelligible  that  that  moment 
was  never  forgotten  when,  awaking  after  the 
reception  of  this  revelation,  he  had  the  feeling 
of  an  exceedingly  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  ? 

I  therefore  perceive  in  this  brief  remark  an  in¬ 
dication  that  Jeremiah  himself  regarded  the 
moment  of  the  reception  of  this  revelation  as  a 
point  of  light  in  his  otherwise  rough  and  labo¬ 
rious  prophetic  career  (oomp.  xx.  7  sqq.).  We 
may  indeed  truly  say  that  here  we  stand  at  the 
most  comforting  and  brightest  point  in  the  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Jeremiah. — Upon  this.  PNil-bp 
may  well  mean  “  upon  this,”  combining  the  local 
and  causal  senses  (comp.  iv.  28). — Looked  up. 
The  prophet  mentions  that  he  opened  his  eyes 
and  saw,  to  intimate  that  he  was  really  and  fully 
awake,  and  that  in  a  fully  awake  and  self-con- 
scious  state  he  had  the  feeling  that  his  sleep  had 
been  sweet.  There  is,  as  we  know,  a  half-awak¬ 
ing,  which  is  only  apparent  and  therefore  de¬ 
ceptive. — Sweet  unto  me.  Comp.  Prov.  iii 
24;  Jer.  vi  20. 
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IV.  The  Entire  Renovation. 

1.  The  New  Life . 

XXXI.  27-30. 


27  Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah, 
With  the  seed  of  man  and  with  the  seed  of  beast. 

28  And  it  shall  be  that  as  I  have  been  wakeful  over  them, 

To  pluck  up  and  to  root  out, 

To  pull  down,  to  destroy  and  to  afflict, 

So  1  will  be  wakeful  over  them, 

To  build  and  to  plant,  saith  Jehovah. 

29  In  those  days  it  shall  no  more  be  said, 

The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 

And  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  blunted. 

30  But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity:— 

Every  man  who  eats  sour  grapes, 

His  teeth  shall  be  blunted. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Whether  Jeremiah  fell  asleep  again  at  once  or 
whether  the  following  revelation  was  separated 
by  a  longer  interval  from  the  previous  one  is  a 
question  which  must  remain  undecided.  Both 
cases  are  possible.  At  any  rate  there  is  a  close 
logical  connection.  This  and  the  quotation  from 
i.  10  indicate  that  this  passage  by  no  means  takes 
its  origin  from  a  sensibly  later  period.  The  pro¬ 
phet  who,  in  oh.  xxx.,  had  treated  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  in  xxxi.  1-22  only  of  Israel,  and  in  xxxi. 
28-26  only  of  Judah,  now  again  directs  his  pro- 
phetio  gate  on  both  (comp.  iii.  18;  v.  11),  He 
promises  the  old  theocratic  blessing  of  great  fruit¬ 
fulness  both  of  the  men  and  the  cattle  (ver.  27), 
the  absence  of  all  that  is  destructive  or  afflic¬ 
tive,  and  on  the  other  hand  growth  and  progress 
on  all  sides  (ver.  28).  Entering  more  deeply 
into  the  ground  of  the  previous  destructive 
judgment,  he  sets  before  them  so  lofty  a  position 
and  such  energy  of  general  morality  that  com¬ 
mon  guilt  and  solidaric  implication  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  generations  shall  no  more  bo  spoken  of. 
But  the  transgressions  would  be  only  exceptional 
cases,  which  would  hence  be  no  longer  injurious 
to  the  whole,  but  only  to  the  single  individual 
(vers.  29  and  30). 

Vers.  27  and  28.  Behold  the  days . . .  saith 
Jehovah.  On  the  promise  of  fruitfulness, 
comp.  rems.  on  xxix.  6  — I  will  sow.  Comp. 
Gen.  xlvii.  23. — I  have  been  wakeful.  Comp, 
rems.  on  i.  12,  10:  xviii.  7.  9. 

Vers.  29  and  30.  In  those  days  ...  be 
blunted.  The  proverb  of  the  sour  grapes  and 
blunted  teeth,  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
may  have  a  double  meaning.  It  may  mean  the 
fathers  have  begun  to  eat  sour  grapes,  but  it  is 


the  sons  only  who  have  bad  tbeir  teeth  blunted, 
t.  e.  the  punishment  does  not  always  come  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  first  who  are  guilty,  but  on 
those  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  generations. 
It  may  also  mean  that  the  punishment  does  not 
always  come  on  the  guilty  father ,  but  often  only 
on  the  innocent  son  or  grandchild.  In  the  latter 
sense  Ezekiel,  chap,  xviii.,  combats  the  proverb 
as  a  blasphemy  of  God’s  justice.  In  the  former 
sense  however  the  proverb  involves  no  blasphemy, 
but  expresses  only  what  the  law  itself  declares  in 
the  words,  I  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  on  the  children,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me  (Exod. 
xx.  6;  xxxiv.  7:  Numb.  xiv.  18;  Deut.  y.  9; 
Jer.  xxxii.  18;  Lam.  v.  7).  This  canon  of  the 
divine  justice  rests  on  the  hypothesis  that  there 
is  not  only  an  individual  but  a  corporate  sin,  a 
sin  of  families,  races,  generations,  nations,  states. 
Of  course  every  Buck  sin,  common  to  many,  has 
its  history.  It  unfolds  like  every  other  germ, 
till  it  has  attained  its  widest  extent  and  fullest 
maturity.  When  the  point  of  maturity  is  reached 
the  judgment  comes.  Those  who  are  then  living 
have  their  teeth  blunted,  possibly  indeed  ns  the 
less  guilty  (think  of  Louis  XVI.,  of  France) — 
always,  however,  as  the  children  of  their  fathers 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  expression  is  used  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  31,  32,  t.  e.  as  the  apple  falling  not 
far  from  the  trunk,  as  the  organic  continuation 
and  perfection  of  the  moral  tendency  adopted  by 
the  fathers.  According  to  those  who  understand 
the  proverb  only  in  a  bad  sense,  Jeremiah  only 
declares  in  this  passage  “  that  Jehovah  will  not 
then  as  now  be  accused  of  unrighteousness  in 
sn  ungodly  proverb,  but  it  will  be  perceived  that 
each  onsnas  to  suffer  for  his  own  guilt  (GRAr).,, 
Appeal  is  made  in  favor  of  this  explanation  to 
Deut.  xxiv.  16.  To  which  I  make  the  following 
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objections:  1.  The  non-employment  of  the  pro¬ 
verb  (in  the  false  sense)  proves  certainly  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  the  justice  of  Qod,  but  only 
elementary,  merely  negative  knowledge.  It  is 
not  a  symptom  of  greatly  advanced  knowledge 
to  perceive  that  God  does  not  punish  any  inno¬ 
cent  person;  while  according  to  the  whole  con¬ 
nection  of  this  passage  a  period  of  the  highest 
prosperity  of  theocratio  life  is  to  be  here  de¬ 
scribed,  an  essential  basis  of  which  is  a  corres¬ 
ponding  stage  of  religious  and  moral  perfection. 
Comp.  vers.  18  and  19. — 2.  The  passage  Deut. 
zziv.  16  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  the  norm  of 
divine,  but  only  of  human  punitive  justice.  By 
this  declaration  that  savage  custom  of  the  hea¬ 
then  merely  was  to  be  guarded  against,  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  ob  noxam  uniut  omnis  propinquitas 
was  to  perish.  (Comp.  Jud.  xv.  6 ;  Haevkrnick 
on  Ezek.,  8.  286).  Comp,  also  2  Ki.  xiv.  6 ;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  4. — I  accordingly  do  not  supply 
they  shall  say  after  bat,  ver.  80,  but  I  regard 
ver.  80  as  the  declaration  of  the  prophet.  The 
moral  level  will  be  so  high  that  only  individual 


transgressions  will  occur  as  isolated  exceptions 
from  the  rule.  In  general,  and  as  a  whole,  Israel 
will  be  a  holy  congregation  in  which  the  power 
of  the  prevailing  spirit  will  not  allow  the  evil 
proceeding  from  individuals  to  extend  itself. 
This  will  be  restricted  to  the  individual  author 
and  lead  to  the  ruin  of  himself  alone.  Comp. 
Isa.  lx.  18,  20.  I  find  here  the  same  view  of  the 
moral  condition,  which  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to 
attain  as  the  highest  stage  of  its  earthly  perfec¬ 
tion,  whioh  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  which  found  its  oertainly  only  pre¬ 
cursory  and  passing  realisation  in  the  apostolic 
church  at  Jerusalem.  For  in  Matt.  v.  21  sqq.,  the 
Lord  tells  us  what  will  be  the  prevailing  spirit  in 
His  Church,  and  according  to  what  standard  any 
contravention  by  individuals  will  be  punished, 
to  which  Acts  v.  furnishes  a  practical  commen¬ 
tary.  In  this  view  of  the  passage  its  connection 
with  what  follows  is  also  clear,  this  passago  being 
a  preparation  for  what  the  prophet  says  of  the 
Lord’s  new  covenant  with  the  Church,  and  that 
being  an  elucidation  of  the  present  passage. 


2.  The  New  Covenant . 

XXXI.  81-40. 

31  Behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

When  I  will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah : 

32  Not  like  the  covenant  which  I  made  with  their  fathers 
In  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  their  hand/ 

To  lead  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt ; 

Which  my  covenant  they  broke; 

And  yet  I  was  their  husband,  saith  Jehovah. 

33  But  this  is  the  covenant  which  I  will  make 

With  the  house  of  Israel  after  those  days,  saith  Jehovah : 

I  will  put  my  law  within  them,  and  write  it  on  their  heart, 

And  I  will  be  their  God  and  they  shall  be  my  people. 

34  And  a  man  will  no  more  teach  his  neighbor, 

Nor  a  man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  Jehovah! 

For  all  will  know  me  from*  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saith  Jehovah: 

For  I  will  forgive  their  sin, 

And  their  iniquity  I  will  remember  no  more. 

35  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  who  giveth  the  sun  for  light  by  day, 

And  the  laws  of  the  moon  and  stars  for  light  by  night, 

Who  exciteth  the  sea  so  that  its  waves  roar, 

Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name : 

86  If  these  laws  perish  before  me,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  seed  of  Israel  will  also  cease  to  be  a  nation  before  me  forever. 

37  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  When  the  heavens  above  are  measured, 

And  the  foundations  of  the  earth  searched  out  beneath, 

Then  will  I  also  reject  the  whole  seed  of  Israel 
For  all  that  they  have  done,  saith  Jehovah. 

88  Behold,  the  days  are  coming*  saith  Jehovah, 

When  the  city  shall  be  built  for  Jehovah, 

From  the  tower  of  Hananeel  to  the  corner-gate. 

18 
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39  And  the  measuring-line4  shall  go  forth  further, 

Straight  out  to  the  hill  Gareb  and  turn  towards  Goath. 

40  And  the  whole  valley  of  the  dead  bodies  and  of  the  ashes. 
And  all  the  land6  to  the  brook  Kedron, 

To  the  corner  of  the  horse-gate  towards  the  east, 

Shall  be  holy  unto  Jehovah, 

And  shall  no  more  be  devastated  nor  destroyed  forever. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  32. — On  the  punctuation  of  1 p'TTin  comp.  Olshatokh,  $192  f. 

*  Ver.  34. — On  JJpS  comp.  rems.  on  rii.  7, 25. 

»  Ver.  38.— Q'|0«  which  ie  wanting  In  the  Chethibh,  bat  La  aupplied  by  the  Keri,ia  nowhere  else  lacking  in  the  formula! 

*  T 

■o  frequent  in  Jeremiah.  There  is  probably  then  a  scriptural  error. 

*  Ver.  39.— Instead  of  Hip  the  Masoretes  would  read  ip  (here  as  in  1  Ki.  vii.  23;  Zech.  1. 16).  Although  Ip  is  the 

It  _  It  |t 

usual  form,  the  form  Hip  (comp,  mt?)  i®  however  not  to  bo  discredited, 
vl  t  v  t 

*  Ter.  40.— A  word  does  not  occur,  nor  is  a  root  DIE?  to  be  found.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  read  with  the 

lfasoretee  jVD" Vtf.  (Comp.  Isa.  xxzriL  27 ;  xri.  8 ;  Hab.  iii.  17 ;  Dent  xxxii.  32 ;  2  Ki.  xxiiL  4). 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  prophecy  reaches  its  acme  in  the  promise 
of  a  new  covenant  (ver.  81).  This  new  cove¬ 
nant  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral  condition  set 
before  us  in  vers.  29  and  80.  For  the  essence 
of  the  new  covenant,  in  distinction  from  the  old, 
which  was  broken  (ver.  82),  will  be  an  inward 
central  union  with  God  (ver.  83),  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be,  that  on  the  part  of  men,  out¬ 
ward  instruction  will  be  superfluous,  tho  ground 
of  which,  on  the  part  of  God,  is  His  forgiving 
love  (ver.  84).  This  covenant  has  two  further 
characteristics:  1.  it  will  be  eternal,  as  the 
eternal  ordinances  of  nature  (vers.  35-37) ;  2.  it 
will  also  have  in  its  train  the  penetration  of  the 
natural  sphere  with  the  elements  of  holy  life. 
Jerusalem  will  be  inwardly  so  holy  to  tho  Lord 
that  even  the  unholy  places,  which  the  city  has 
hitherto  had,  like  all  other  cities,  in  its  suburbs, 
will  now,  as  being  sanctified,  be  reckoned  to  the 
city  itself  (vers.  38-40). 

Vers.31,32.  Behold. . .  Jehovah.  Herealso 
the  prophet's  discourse  extends  to  both  halves  of 
the  nation.  The  Lord  will  conclude  a  new  cove¬ 
nant  with  the  whole  of  Israel  (xxxii.  40;  1.  6; 
Isa.  lv.  3).  This  new  covenant  stands  in  contrast 
to  the  old,  which  the  Lord  made  with  the  fathers 
of  the  Israelites  '4in  the  day  when  He  took  them 
by  the  hand  to  lead  them  outof  the  land  of  Egypt.” 
Wrong  as  it  would  be  to  understand  by  this 
“day”  the  stay  at  Sinai,  equally  so  would  it  be 
to  restrict  it  to  the  day  of' the  exodus  (Exod. 
xii.  51 ;  xiii.  3,  4).  Two  things  pertain  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  covenant,  a  performance  and  a 
condition  or  requirement;  the  concluding  of  tho 
covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people  Israel 
then  lasted  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  just  as  long  as  the  bringing 
forth  out  of  Egypt  lasted.  The  manuduction 
ends  only  with  the  promised  land,  and  from  the 
day  of  the  exodus  to  the  day  of  his  death  Moses 
did  not  cease  to  give  laws  to  the  people  (Exod. 
xii.  to  Dcut.  xxxii.).  Since  now  there  is  no  gram¬ 
matical  necessity  of  taking  “day”  in  a  literal  sense 
(comp.  Isa.  xi.  16;  2  Sara.  xxi.  12;  xxii.  1),  we 
are  justified  in  understanding  by  the  covenant : 


of  ver.  82  that  covenant  which  Jehovah  con¬ 
cluded  through  the  mediation  of  Moses  in  differ¬ 
ent  acts  (Deut.  xxix.  1 ;  comp.  Kurtz,  Gerch.  d. 
A.  B.  II.,  S.  522  [ History  of  the  Old  Covenant ] 
with  the  people  Israel,  and  required  as  its  condi¬ 
tion  the  keeping  of  the  Torah  (comp.  110*1113 
Deut.  xxix.  24;  xxviii.  1  sqq.;  13  sqq.). — 
Which  my  covenant.  Which  is  at  any 
rate  to  be  referred  to  my  covenant,  since  this 
is  also  the  main  conception  in  the  previous  clause 
of  the  sentence. — They  is  emphatic:  they  broke 
the  covenant,  not  I.  It  was  tho  weak  side  of 
this  covenant  that  it  could  be  broken,  and  had 
God  made  this  only,  there  might  have  been  a 
doubt  either  as  to  His  omniscience  or  His  holy 
love.  The  first  covenant,  however,  was  only 
preliminary,  preparatory  and  typical. — And 
yet  I  was  their  husband.  The  LXX.,  which 
translates  iii.  14  Karatcvpievaa  vyuv,  here  has 
tlfitt.rtaa  avr&v.  So  likewise  in  Heb.  viii.  9. 
From  the  context  we  should  certainly  expect  an 
ideA  corresponding  to  broke,  t.  e.  a  word  by 
which  Jehovah’s  relation  to  the  covenant-break¬ 
ers  would  be  designated.  Meanwhile  gramma¬ 
tical  considerations  require  us  to  take  ^3  in  the 
meaning,  which  it  has  everywhere  else,  namely 
=to  possess,  and  indeed  (predominantly)  as 
spouse.  But  we  cannot,  with  Hexgstbndero, 
take  the  sentenoe  and  yet  I,  etc.,  as  a  promise 
(I  will  marry  them),  for  that  would  be  an  anti¬ 
cipation  of  the  turn  of  thought  beginning  with 
But,  in  ver.  83;  we  must  rather,  with  Ewald, 
regard  it  as  an  antithetical  statement  of  a  fact: 
and  yet  I  was  (or:  while  I  was  their  husband). 
Thus  the  emphasis  rests  on  the  idea  of  husband, 
and  the  sense  is:  it  is  not  a  covenant  concluded 
inter  pares ,  which  each  of  the  contracting  parties 
may  renounce,  which  they  have  broken,  but  a 
marriage  alliance  in  which  they  represent  the 
woman,  who  is  never  justified  in  desiring  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  matrimonial  connection,  or  in  ef¬ 
fecting  it.  [“  Probably  the  true  rendering  is,  and 
therefore  I  rejected  them  (from  b&al ,  to  refuse,  to 
loathe).  See  the  Syriac,  Pocockb  (Port.  Atosis, 
pp.  6-10,  Gbsknius,  180,  and  Mr.  Turpie’s  valu¬ 
able  work,  *  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  pp. 
251,  252).”  Wordsworth.— S.  R.  A.]. 
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Vers.  88  and  84.  Bat  this  is  .  .  .  remem¬ 
ber  no  more.  '3  is  “for,”  bat  in  the  sense  of 
“  but,”  because  it  corresponds  to  not,  in  ver. 
82.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or .,  {  110.  4. — Those 
days.  It  is  not  said  these,  for  this  would  be 
tho  days  of  the  present,  while  the  word  used 
refers  to  more  distant  days,  to  those  namely, 
which  will  precede  the  turn  to  good,  the  31$ 
ftOtf  (ver.  16  sqq.). — I  will  pat,  etc.  The  pro¬ 
phet  evidently  has  in  view  the  stone  tables  of  the 
Law,  on  which  the  ten  “  words,”  the  kernel  of 
the  Torah,  were  written.  This  law  of  command¬ 
ments  (Eph.  ii.  15;  Col.  ii.  14)  externally  im¬ 
posed  on  men  by  a  subordinate  mediator  (Gal. 
iii.  19),  was  dodrvifc  nal  JHeb.  vii.  19), 

wherefore  it  is  also  said  of  it  ovSkv  irefeluaev 
(Heb.  vii.  19).  It  was  only  to  render  men  con¬ 
scious  how  far  the  human  subject  in  and  of  him¬ 
self  was  in  a  condition  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  a  holy  God,  t.  e.  the  law  was  to  produce  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  (Rom.  iii.  20).  Only  a  heart  in 
which  the  law  has  been  livingly  written  and  in 
which  it  dwells,  t.  e.  only  a  human  will,  which  has 
become  one  with  the  divine  will,  and  thus  free,  can 
continue  in  covenant  with  God  ( xxxii.  40 ;  xxiv. 
7 ;  Exck.  xi.  19 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  3).  Only  where  this 
takes  place  is  God  truly  the  man’s  God,  and  the 
people  God’s  people.  To  be  God  is  to  be  the 
most  exalted  being,  therefore  the  highest  good, 
the  source  and  end  of  life.  Only  where  God  is 
thus  for  man,  is  He  truly  his  God.  And  a  peo¬ 
ple  only  which  stands  in  this  relation  to  God,  is 
truly  God’s  people  (comp.  vii.  23). — Hbnqsten- 
bbbo  is  of  opinion  that  between  the  old  and  new 
covenants  there  is  only  a  quantitative  not  a 
qualitative  difference.  “Parallel  to  the  pas¬ 
sage  under  jonsideration  is  the  promise  of  God 
of  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  iii.  1, 
2  (ii.  28,  29),  so  that  what  we  remarked  on  that 
passage  is  applicable  here  also  ...  As  under 
the  New  Covenant  generally  in  its  relation  to  the 
Old  there  is  nowhere  an  absolutely  new  begin¬ 
ning  but  always  a  completion  only  ...  so  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit,  Joel  puts 
only  abundance  in  the  place  of  scarcity,  many 
in  the  place  of  few”  [Chris  tology,  Eng.  TV.  II.,  p. 
439].  It  is  true  no  legal  enactment  of  the  Old 
Covenant  is  declared  false  in  the  New  (Matth. 
v.  17-19) ;  it  is  true  that  men  knew  even  under 
the  Old  Covenant  that  the  law,  in  order  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  must  not  be  merely  externally  before  the 
eyes,  or  merely  in  the  head,  but  that  it  must  be  in 
the  heart  (Dcut.  xxx.  6;  Ps.  xl.  9;  Prov.  iii.  1- 
8).  But  this  Old  Testament  having-in-the-heart, 
which  is  spoken  of  in  the  passages  cited,  is  quite  a 
different  thing  from  that  which  Jeremiah  means 
in  this  passage.  There  were  many  God-fearing 
Jews  who  had  the  law  at  heart,  and  in  their  heart, 
and  who  loved  the  Lord  with  all  their  strength, 
but  was  one  of  them  justified  by  this  observance 
of  the  law  ?  We  shall  recur  to  this  again  directly. 

Ver.  84.  No  more  teaoh,  etc.  Thbodobet 
says,  ruv  6i  fcrjruv  tovtuv  t£  tiXoq  6  gkXkuv  ddt-e- 
Ttu  pioq.  We  have  however  no  intimation  that 
the  prophecy  of  ver.  34  will  be  fulfilled  at  an¬ 
other  time  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  before 
and  afterwards.  No  passage  can  be  shown  in 
which  the  Old  Testament  prophets  make  pre¬ 
dictions  concerning  the  heavenly  state.  The 


prophet  therefore  sets  before  his  hearers  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  terrestrial  development  in  which  the  illu¬ 
mination  of  the  Spirit  (Joel  iii.  1,  2;  John  vi 
45)  will  lead  each  of  himself  to  the  essentially 
correct  knowledge  of  God.  Reciprocal  further¬ 
ance  is  certainly  not  thus  denied. — For  all  will, 
etc.  In  these  words  the  prophet  indicates  the 
proper  basis  of  the  gifts  of  grace  previously 
named.  So  alBO  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  understands  the  passage,  quoting  x.  16 
sqq.  (in  distinction  from  viii.  7  sqq-)  so  that  after 
didovc  v6/xovc  uov  eirl  napdiaq  avruv  nal  eirl  rrjv  6id- 
voiav  avruv  kmypd^u  avroU?  he  directly  adds  the 
concluding  words  of  ver.  84,  *ai  ruv  dpapnQv  av¬ 
ruv  kcu  avopiuv  avruv  ov  gk)  pvrje&foofjLat  in.  Only 
where  the  real  (not  merely  ideal  and  hypotheti¬ 
cal)  forgiveness  of  sins  conditioned  by  the  trug 
atoning  sacrifice  is  imparted  (comp.  Heb.  x.  1-4), 
can  there  be  the  communication  of  the  spirit  of 
adoption  (Gal.  iii.  2,  6),  and  thus  true  knowledge, 
and  the  true  walk  according  to  God’s  will.  And 
herein  also  consists  the  most  radical  objective 
difference  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New, 
in  the  former  all  is  shadow  and  type,  the  latter  only 
has  the  essence  of  the  good  things  itself  (Heb.  x. 
1).  Not  till  the  sacrifice  was  offered  on  the  cross 
was  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent,  and  the  way  of 
access  to  God  actually  opened.  Now  even  if 
Moses  and  Elias  be  pointed  to  (Matth.  xvii.  3), 
it  is  certain  that  no  one  received  the  knowledge 
of  the  “mystery  of  godliness”  (1  Tim.  iii.  16) 
before  the  death  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
John  was  more  than  a  prophet,  and  yet  the  least 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he 
(Matth.  xi.  9  sqq.)  The  for  before  I  will  for¬ 
give  is  therefore  to  be  well  observed.  Here  also 
we  learn  the  meaning  of  JV*13  VTIS.  It  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  incorrect  to  take  it  in  the  sense  of 
“ constituere,  to  establish,  make  arrangements,” 
for  everywhere  else  it  signifies  to  conclude  a  co¬ 
venant.  But  where  God  concludes  a  covenant  it 
is  always  at  the  Bame  time  He  who  works  the  will 
and  the  execution,  whence  also  in  this  passage 
gifts  of  God  only  are  mentioned.  At  the  same 
time  we  are  neither  justified  nor  in  a  condition 
to  give  a  definite  historical  date  for  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  New  Covenant.  If  we  should  desig¬ 
nate  the  day  of  the  crucifixion  as  on  the  part  of 
God  the  moment  when  He  entered  into  the  New 
Covenant  relation,  yet  on  the  part  of  mankind 
there  would  then  be  no  corresponding  date  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  the  fact  that  the  Covenant  is  in 
the  most  exalted  sense  granted,  lies  also  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  its  acceptance.  God  does  not  give  His 
Son  for  an  uncertainty.  The  taking  is  included 
in  the  giving.  In  fact  the  measure  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  members  becomes  full  by  the  successive  ac¬ 
cession  of  individual  believers. 

Vers.  85-37.  Than  saith  . .  .  Jehovah.  Not 
only  by  its  inwardness,  but,  also,  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  this  by  its  eternal  duration,  is  the 
New  Covenant  distinguished  from  the  Old.  The 
Old  was  broken  by  Israel  and  the  nation  there¬ 
fore  rejected  by  Jehovah.  This  will  no  more 
take  place  under  the  New  Covenant.  This  will 
be  as  it  were  a  second  ordinance  of  nature.  It 
will  be  as  immovable  as  the  great  laws  of  nature. 
— Who  giveth  the  san,  etc.  The  prophet  has 
Geu.  i.  14  in  view.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxvi.  8.  The 
expression  and  the  laws,  etc.,  seems  to  be  a  re- 
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miniBcenoe  of  Job  xxxviii.  83,  which  comes  out 
more  plainly  in  xxxiii.  25. — Who  exoiteth  the 
sea,  etc.,  is  taken  from  Isai.  li.  15.  There  the 
might  of  the  Lord,  as  it  has  been  displayed  in  the 
wonders  of  history  and  of  nature  in  general,  is 
set  forth  for  the  comfort  of  Israel.  Here  all  the 
emphasis  lies  on  the  idea  of  the  fixedness  and 
stabilityH)f  the  ordinances  of  nature,  which  God 
has  created.  That  God  can  excite  the  mighty 
ocean  is  rather  a  proof  of  His  power  than  .an  in¬ 
stance  of  the  inviolate  order  of  nature,  and  it  is 
hence  probable  that  the  expression  originated 
with  Isaiah.— Ver.  86.  If  these  laws,  etc.  As 
certainly  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  inviolable,  so 
certainly  shall  Israel  everlastingly  continue  os  a 
nation  before  the  Lord  (xxxiii.  20-26 ;  Ps.  lxxxix. 
87,  38).  The  qnestion  is  natural  here:  why  then 
has  Jehovah  raised  the  eternal  continuance  of 
the  people  of  Israel  as  it  were  to  the  rank  of  a 
law  of  nature  ?  The  answer  is  given  in  ver.  37, 
(which  does  not  feebly  hobble  after,  as  Graf  sup¬ 
poses),  not  however  with  a  solution  of  the  pro¬ 
blem,  but  with  the  declaration  that  the  ground 
of  the  historical  fact  is  as  secret  as  the  heavens 
above  us  are  immeasurable,  and  the  earth  beneath 
us  in  its  profoundest  depths  is  unsearchable. 
Comp,  xxxiii.  22,  26. 

Vers.  38-40.  Behold  the  days  .  .  .  forever. 
— Tower  of  Hananeel.  This  tower  designates, 
as  is  acknowledged,  the  North-East  corner  of  Je¬ 
rusalem.  It  isalso  mentioned  in  Zecli.  xiv.  10; 
Neh.  iii.  1;  xii.  89.  The  corner-gate  (comp. 
2  Ki.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  9,  and  also 
D'jsan  Zech.  xiv.  10)  designates  the  North-West 
corner.  Vid.  Raumer,  Palast.  S.  290.  By  these 
two  points  then  the  northern  limit  of  the  city  is 
defined.  As  the  tower  of  Hananeel  and  the  cor¬ 
ner  tower  were  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  there  seems  to  De  no  further  extension  on 
this  side  — Straight  oat,  VUJ  accus.  of  motion 
to  the  question  whither  f  To  its  opposite,  t.  e., 
straight  out.  Comp.  Am.  iv.  3;  Josh.  vi.  5,  20. 
— Gareb  occurs  here  only  as  the  name  of  a  place, 
as  the  name  of  a  person  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  88 ;  1 
Chron.  xi.  40.  The  meaning  of  the  word  must 
according  to  2*^  scabies ,  (Lev.  xxi.  20;  xxii. 
22)  be  “scabby,  leprous.”  In  accordance  with 
the  other  localizations,  this  must  mean,  as  Graf 
has  shown,  the  South-West  corner.  What  Goath 

(HJU)  is,  is  quite  uncertain.  The  word  occurs 
nere  only.  The  Chald.  has  (cow- 

pond),  the  Syr.  lormeto ,  t. «.,  rocky  hill,  by  which 
it  seems  to  have  understood  the  projecting  rock 
of  the  castle  Antonia  (Hitziq,  Fubrst).  Vitrinoa 
and  Hbnqstenbero  take  it  as  =  nnyil  Sx  «.  e., 
Golgotha.  But  both  the  etymology  and  topog- 
rapny  are  very  uncertain.  The  valley  of  corpses 
and  ashes  is  without  doubt  the  vale  of  Hinnom 
in  the  South,  for  that  was  the  place  where  all  the 
refuse  of  the  city  ran  or  was  carried.  (Comp. 
Comm,  on  xix.  2).  T1D  is  the  unburie<j  cadaver 
of  men  and  beasts  (xli.  9;  Gen.  xv.  11),  jEH  is 
especially  the  ashes  of  burnt  fat  (Lev.  i.  16;  iv. 
1).  It  is  better  to  regard  it  as  the  ashea  of  the 
offal,  burned  without  the  camp,  than  of  the  sa¬ 
crifices  burned  on  the  altar  (flesh,  skin,  dung, 
Lev.  iv.  11,  12 ;  vii.  17,  19;  viii.  17,  32 ;  ix.  11 ; 


xvi.  27 ;  xix.  6)  and  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  52,  55, 
57).  The  horse-gate  was  on  the  East  of  the  city 
by  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  18;  xii.  39,  40).  So  far 
as  we  can  perceive  in  general  from  these  local 
determinations,  the  subject  is  not  primarily,  as 
in  Ezek.  xlviii.  15  sqq.  an  extension  of  the  city. 
For  the  gain  in  space  according  to  the  bounda 
ries  mentioned  is  relatively  insignificant.  Only 
in  the  South-West,  South,  aud  at  any  rate  in  the 
South-East,  are  some  small  portions  added  to  the 
city.  The  main  point  is  that  by  this  extension 
the  places  which  were  unholy  will  be  rendered 
holy.  They  were  the  purlieus  of  the  city. 
If  even  these  places  are  added  to  the  city,  it 
shows  that  the  city  no  longer  needs  such  places. 
It  is  in  itself  so  thoroughly  holy  to  the  Lord  that 
it  will  have  nothing  unholy  to  cast  out.  Nothing 
unclean  will  enter  (Rev.  xxi.  27),  therefore  no¬ 
thing  unclean  will  proceed  from  it.  It  will  be 
thoroughly  sanctified  and  enlightened,  therefore 
safe  from  destruction  to  all  eternity. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Joh.  Conr.  Schaller,  pastor  at  Cnutendor£ 
says  in  his  Gospel  Sermons ,  (Hof.  1742,  S.  628), 
44  These  chapters  are  like  a  sky  in  which  sparkle 
many  brilliant  stars  of  strong  and  consolatory 
declarations,  a  paradise  and  pleasure-garden  in 
which  a  believing  soul  is  refreshed  with  delight¬ 
some  flowers  of  instruction,  and  solaced  with 
sweetly  flavored  apples  of  gracious  promise.” 

2.  On  xxx.  1-3.  The  people  of  Israel  were  not 
then  capable  of  bearing  such  a  prophecy,  brim¬ 
ming  over  with  happiness  and  glory.  They  would 
have  misused  it,  hearing  to  the  end  what  was 
promised  them,  and  then  only  the  more  certainly 
postponing  what  was  the  only  thing  then  neces¬ 
sary — sincere  repentance.  Hence  they  are  not  yet 
to  hear  this  gloriously  consolatory  address.  It  is 
to  be  written,  that  it  may  in  due  time  be  perceived 
that  the  Lord,  even  at  the  time  when  He  was 
obliged  to  threaten  most  severely,  had  thoughts 
of  peace  concerning  the  people,  and  that  thus  the 
period  of  prosperity  has  not  come  by  chance,  nor 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  mind,  but  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  plan  conceived  from  the  beginning 
and  executed  accordingly. 

8.  On  xxx.  7.  The  great  and  terrible  day  of 
the  Lord  (Joel  iii.  4)  has  not  the  dimensions  of  a 
human  day.  It  has  long  sent  out  its  heralds  in 
advance.  Yea,  it  has  itself  already  dawned.  For 
since  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  external  the¬ 
ocracy  judgment  is  begun  at  the  bouse  of  God  (1 
Pet.  iv.  17),  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  dAy  of 
God.  in  the  midst  of  the  judgment  of  the  world. 
Then  the  time  of  trouble  for  Jacob  has  begun 
(ver.  7),  from  which  he  is  to  be  delivered,  when 
the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in  (Rom.  xi.) 

4.  On  xxx.  9.  Christ  is  David  in  his  highest  po¬ 
tency,  and  He  is  also  still  more.  For  if  we  re¬ 
present  all  the  typical  points  in  David’s  life  as  a 
circle,  and  draw  a  line  from  each  of  these  point*, 
the  great  circle  thus  formed  would  comprise  only 
a  part  of  the  n typupa  given  in  Christ.  Never¬ 
theless  Christ  is  the  true  David,  who  was  not 
chosen  like  Saul  for  his  bodily  stature,  but  only 
for  his  inward  relation  to  God  (comp.  Ps.  ii.  7), 
whose  kingdom  also  does  not  cease  After  a  short 
period  of  glory,  but  endures  forever;  who  will 
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not  like  Saul  suocumb  to  bis  enemies,  but  will 
conquer  them  all,  and  will  give  to  his  kingdom 
the  widest  extent  promised;  all  this  however  not 
without,  like  David,  having  gone  through  the 
bitterest  trials. 

6.  On  xxx.  11.  “  Modus  patemse  castigationis  ac- 
tommodatu s  et  quasi  appensus  ad  stateram  judicii  Dei 
adeoque  non  immensus  sed  dimens  us .”  “  Christus 

ecclenam  crude  sum  hseredem  constUuit .  Gregor. 
M.”  Forster. 

6.  On  xxx.  14.  “Cum  virltUem  patientise  nostra 
flagella  transeunt ,  voids  metuendum  est ,  ne  peccatis 
nostris  exigentibus  non  jam  quasi  filii  a  pairs ,  sed 
quasi  hastes  a  Domino  feriamur.  Gregor.  M. 
Moral.  XIV.  20,  on  Job  xix.  11. ”  Ghisler. 

7.  On  xxx.  17.  “Procidentia  Dei  morlalibus  salu- 
tifera ,  antequam  percutiat,  pharmaca  medendi  gratid 
comp o nit,  et  gladium  irss  sum  (fuXavdpuTrig.  acuit. 
Evagr.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  6.” — “ Quando  incidis  in  tenia - 
tionem,  crede,  quod  nisi  cognovisset  te  posse  illam 
evader e,  non  permisisset  te  in  illam  incidere.  Theo- 
PHTL.  in  cap.  xviii  Joh.”  FoRSTER.-'^mam  prius 
et  sanabo  melius.  THBOPHYL.tnHos.xi.”  Ghisler. 

8.  On  xxx.  21.  “This  ohurch  of  God  will  own 
a  Prince  from  its  midst — Jesus,  of  our  flesh  and 
blood  through  the  virgin  Mary,  and  He  ap¬ 
proaches  God,  as  no  other  can,  for  He  is  God’s 
image,  God’s  Son,  and  at  the  same  time  the  per¬ 
fect,  holy  in  all  His  sufferings,  only  obedient  Bon 
of  man.  This  king  is  mediator  and  reconciler 
with  God;  He  is  also  high-priest  and  fulfilled  all 
righteousness,  as  was  necessary  for  our  propiti¬ 
ation.  What  glory  to  have  such  a  king,  who 
brings  us  nigh  unto  God,  and  this  is  our  glory  I” 
Diedrich. 

9.  On  xxxi.  1.  ‘♦There  is  no  greater  promise 
than  this:  I  will  be  thy  God.  For  if  He  is  our 
God  we  are  His  creatures,  His  redeemed,  His 
sanctified,  according  to  all  the  three  articles  of 
the  Christian  faith.”  Cramer. 

10.  On  xxxi.  2.  “  The  rough  heap  had  to  be 
sifted  by  the  sword,  but  those  who  survived, 
though  nfflicted  in  Xhe  desert  of  this  life,  found 
favor  with  God,  and  these,  the  true  Israel,  God 
leads  into  His  rest.”  Diedrich. 

11.  On  xxxi.  8.  “The  love  of  God  towards  us 
comes  from  love  and  has  no  other  cause  Above 
or  beside  itself,  but  is  in  God  and  remains  in  God, 
so  that  Christ  who  is  in  God  is  its  centre.  For 
herein  is  love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
He  loved  us  (l  John  iv.  10).”  Cramer.  “  Totum 
gratia  imputatur,  non  nostris  mentis.  Augustine  in 
Ps.  xxxi.”  Forster.  “  Before  I  had  done  any¬ 
thing  good  Thou  hadst  already  moved  towards 
me.  Let  these  words  be  written  on  your  hearts 
with  the  pen  of  the  living  God,  that  they  may 
light  you  like  flames  of  fire  on  the  day  of  the 
marriage.  It  is  your  certificate  of  birth,  your 
testimonial.  Let  me  never  lose  sight  of  how 
much  it  has  cost  Thee  to  redeem  me.”  Zixzrn- 
dorf.  “  God  says:  My  chastisement  even  was 
pure  love,  though  then  you  did  not  understand 
it;  you  shall  learn  it  afterwards.”  Diedrich. 
[“  I  incline  to  the  construction  given  in  the  En¬ 
glish  version,  both  because  the  suffix  to  the  verb 
is  more  naturally,  ‘  I  have  drawn  thee/  than  *  I 
have  drawn  out  toward  thee,’  and  because  there 
seems  to  be  a  taoit  allusion  to  Hos.  xi.  4,  ‘  With 
loving-kindness  have  I  drawn  thee.’ — A  great 
moral  truth  lies  in  this  passage  so  construed,  viz.t 


that  the  main  power  which  humbles  man’s  pride, 
softens  his  hard  heart  and  makes  him  recoil  in 
shame  and  sorrow  from  sinning,  oomes  through 
his  apprehension  of  God’s  love  as  manifested  iu 
Christ  and  His  cross.  It  is  love  that  draws  the 
fearful  or  stubborn  soul  to  the  feet  of  divine 
mercy.”  Cowles. — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  On  xxxi.  6.  “It  is  well:  the  watchmen 
on  Mount  Ephraim  had  to  go  to  Zion.  They 
received  however  another  visit  from  the  Jewish 
priests,  which  they  could  not  have  expected  at 
the  great  reformation,  introduced  by  John,  and 
which  had  its  seat  among  other  places  on  Mount 
Ephraim.  The  Samaritans  were  not  far  distant, 
and  Mount  Ephraim  had  even  this  honor  that 
when  the  Lord  came  to  His  temple  He  took  His 
seat  as  a  teacher  there.”  Zinzbndorf.  [“God’s 
grace  loves  to  triumph  over  the  most  inveterate 
prejudices.  .  .  No  words  could  represent  a  greater 
and  more  benign  change  in  national  feeling  than 
these:  Samaria  saying  through  her  spiritual 
watchmen,  *  Let  us  go  up  to  Zion  to  worship,  for 
our  God  is  there.’”  Cowles.  “ * Ascendamus  in 
Sion ,  hoc  est  in  Ecclesiam *  says  S.  Jerome.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  the  watchmen  here  men¬ 
tioned  are  the  Preachers  of  the  GospeL”  Words¬ 
worth. — S.  R.  A.] 

18.  On  xxxi.  9.  “  I  will  lead  them.  It  is  an 
old  sighing  couplet,  but  full  of  wisdom  and  solid 
truth: — 

'  Lord  Joe  us,  while  I  lire  on  earth,  O  guide  me, 

Let  me  not,  self-led,  wander  from  beside  Thee.’  ” 

— ZlNZXNDORF. 

14.  On  xxxi.  10.  “He  who  has  scattered  Israel 
will  also  collect  it.  Why?  He  is  the  Shepherd. 
It  is  no  wolf-scattering.  He  interposes  His  hand, 
then  they  go  asunder,  and  directly  come  to¬ 
gether  again  more  orderly.”  Zinzbndorf. 

15.  On  xxxi.  12-14.  “  Qaudebunt  elecliy  quando 
videbunt  supra  se,  intra  se,juxta  sc,  infra  se.  Augus¬ 
tine.” — “ Prsemia  codes (ia  erunt  tarn  magna ,  ut  non 
possint  mensurari ,  tarn  mult  a ,  ut  non  possint  numer- 
ari ,  tam  copiosa,  ut  non  possint  terminari,  tampretiosa , 
ut  non  possint  sesiimari.  Bernhard.”  Forster. 

16.  On  xxxi.  15.  “  Because  at  all  times  there  is 
a  similar  state  of  things  in  the  ohuroh  of  God,  the 
lament  of  Rachel  is  a  common  one.  For  as  this 
lament  is  over  the  carrying  away  captive  and  op¬ 
pressions  of  Babylon,  so  is  it  also  a  lament  over 
the  tyranny  of  Herod  in  slaughtering  the  inno¬ 
cent  children  (Matt.  ii.  1-7.  V’  Cramer.  “  Pre - 
munlur  j'usti  in  ecclesia  ut  clament,  clamantes  ex~ 
audiuntur,  exaudUi  glorificent  Deum.  Augustin.” 
Forster. — With  respect  to  this,  that  Rachel’s 
lament  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  maternal 
lamentation  over  lost  children,  Forster  quotes 
this  sentence  of  Cyprian:  non  amisimus ,  sed prse- 
misimus  (2  Sam.  xii.  281.  [On  the  application 
of  this  verse  to  the  muraer  of  the  innocents  con¬ 
sult  W.  L.  Alexander,  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ,  p.  54,  and  W.  H.  Mill  in  Words¬ 
worth’s  Note  in  loc . — S.  R.  A.] 

17.  On  xxxi.  18.  The  conversion  of  man  must 
always  be  a  product  of  two  factors.  A  conversion 
which  man  alone  should  bring  about,  without 
God,  would  be  an  empty  pretence  of  conversion ; 
a  conversion,  which  God  should  produce,  with¬ 
out  man,  would  be  a  compulsory,  manufactured 
affair,  without  any  moral  value.  The  merit  and 
the  praise  is,  however,  always  on  God’s  side. 
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He  gives  the  will  and  the  execution.  Did  He 
not  discipline  us,  we  should  never  learn  disci¬ 
pline.  Did  He  not  lead  back  our  thoughts  to  our 
father’s  house  which  we  have  left  (Lukexv.)  we 
should  never  think  of  returning. 

18.  On  xxxi.  19.  “  The  children  of  God  are 
ashamed  their  life  long,  they  cannot  raise  their 
heads  for  humiliation.  For  their  Bins  always 
seem  great  to  them,  and  the  grace  of  God  always 
remains  something  incomprehensible  to  them.” 
Zinzendorf.  The  farther  the  Christian  advances 
in  his  consciousness  of  sonship  and  in  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  the  more  brilliantly  rises  the  light  of 
grace,  the  more  distinctly  does  he  perceive  in 
this  light,  how  black  is  the  night  of  his  sins  from 
which  God  has  delivered  him.  [“  It  is  the 
ripest  and  fullest  ears  of  grain  which  h*ng  their 
heads  the  lowest.” — S.  R.  A.] 

19.  On  xxxi.  19.  “The  use  of  the  dear  cross  is 
to. make  us  blush  (Dan.  ix.  8)  and  not  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  innocent  (Jer.  xxx.  11).  And  as  it 
pleases  -a  father  when  a  child  soon  blushes,  so 
also  is  this  tincture  a  flower  of  virtue  well- 
pleasing  to  God.”  Cramer.  “  Deua  oleum  mia&- 
rationia  suae  non  nisi  in  vat  contritum  et  contribute 
turn  infundit.  Bernhard.”  Forster. 

20.  On  xxxi.  19.  The  reproach  of  my  youth. 
“The  sins  of  youth  are  not  easily  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  (Ps.  xxv.  7 ;  Job  xxxi.  18).  Therefore  we 
ought  to  be  careful  so  to  act  in  our  youth  as  not 
to  have  to  chew  the  cud  of  bitter  reflection  in  our 
old  age.  It  is  a  comfort  that  past  sins  of  youth 
will  not  injure  the  truly  penitent.  Non  nocent 
peccata  practerita ,  cum  non  placent  preeaenlia.  Au¬ 
gustine.  To  transgress  no  more  is  the  best  sign 
of  repentance.’’  Cramer. 

21.  On  xxxi.  20.  “Comforting  and  weighty 
words,  which  each  one  should  lay  to  heart.  God 
loves  and  caresses  us  as  a  mother  her  good  child. 
He  remembers  His  promise.  His  heart  yearns 
and  breaks,  and  it  is  His  pleasure  to  do  us  good.” 
Cramer.  “  lpaius  proprium  esty  mitereri  temper  et 
parcere.”  Augustine. — “ Major  cat  Dei  miter icordia 
quam  omnium  hominum  miaeria.”  Idem. 

22.  On  xxxi.  23.  The  Lord  bless  thee,  thou 
dwelling-place  of  righteousness,  thou  holy 
mountain!  “Certainly  no  greater  honor  was 
ever  done  to  the  Jewish  mountains  than  that  the 
woman’s  seed  prayed  and  wept  on  them,  was 
transfigured,  killed  and  ascended  above  all 
heavens.”  Zinzendorv.  “  It  cannot  be  denied 

that  a  church  sanctifies  a  whole  place . 

Members  of  Jesus  are  real  guardian  angels,  who 
do  not  exist  in  the  imagination,  but  are  founded 
on  God’s  promise  (Matt.  xxv.  40).”  Idem. 

23.  On  xxxi.  29, 30.  “  The  so-called  family  curse 
has  no  influence  on  the  servants  of  God;  one  may 
sleep  calmly  nevertheless.  This  does  not  mean 
that  wo  should  continue  in  the  track  of  our  pre¬ 
decessors,  ex.gr.y  when  our  ancestors  have  gained 
much  wealth  by  sinful  trade,  that  we  shoulibcon- 
tinue  this  trade  with  this  wealth  with  the  hope 

of  the  divine  blessing . If  this  or  that 

property,  house,  right,  condition  be  afflicted 
with  a  curse,  the  children  of  God  may  soon  by 
prudent  separation  deliver  themselves  from  these 
unsafe  circumstances.  For  nothing  attaches  to 
their  persons,  when  they  have  been  baptized 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  are  blessed  by 
Him.”  Zinzendorv. 


24.  On  xxxi.  29,  80.  “//» teetamento  novo  per  aan- 
guinem  mediatorit  deleto  patemo  chirographo  incipit 
homo  patemit  debitie  non  ette  obnoxiut  renatcendoy 
quibue  naecendo  fuerat  obligatut ,  ipso*  Mediatore  dt' 
cente :  Ne  vobit  patrem  dicatia  in  terra  ( Matt,  xxiii- 
9).  Secundum  hoc  utique ,  quod  aliot  na tales ,  quibue 
non  patri  succederemut,  ted  cum  patre  temper  vivt* 
remut ,  invenimue.”  Augustine,  contra  Julian ,  VL 
12,  in  Ghislbr. 

23.  On  xxxi.  81.  “Inveteribus  librit  autnusquam 
out  difficile  prxter  kune  propheticum  locum  legitur 
facia  commemoratio  teetamenti  novi ,  ut  omnino  ipso 
nomine  appellaretur .  «  Nam  multit  loeit  hoe  tignifi - 
caiur  et  preenuntiatur  futurumy  ted  non  ita  ut  etiam 
nomen  legatur  exprettum .”  Augustine,  de  Spxr.  et 
Lit.  ad  MarceUmy  Cap .  19  (where  to  Cap.  29  there 
is  a  detailed  discussion  of  this  passage)  in  Ghis- 
ler. — “  In  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  there 
is  no  passage,  in  which  the  view  is  so  clearly  and 
distinctly  expressed  as  here  that  the  law  is  only 
naidayaydq.  And  though  some  commentat  ors  have 
supposed  that  the  passage  contains  only  a  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  Israelites  and  not  of  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant,  they  only  Bhow  thus  that  they  have  not 
understood  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words.’* 
Ebrard.  Comm,  zum  Hebrderbr.  S.  275. 

26.  On  xxxi.  81,  sqq.  “ Propter  veterit  hominit 
noxamy  qua  per  literam  jubentem  et  minantem  mini- 
me  sanabatury  dicitur  illud  teatamentum  vetue;  hoc 
antem  nooum  propter  novitatem  tpirituty  qua  homi- 
nem  novum  tanat  a  vitio  vetuatatia .”  Augustine, 
c.  Lit.  Cap.  19. 

27.  On  xxxi.  83.  “Quid aunt  ergo  legea  Dei  abipao 
Deo  acriptae  in  cordibuay  nisi  ipsa  prseaentia  Spiritua 
aanctiy  qui  eat  digitua  Deiy  quo  prxaente  diffiunditur 
char  it  a  a  in  cordibua  noatrio,  quae  plenitudo  legit  eat 
et praeceptifiniaf”  Augustine,  l.  c.  Cap.  20. 

28.  On  xxxi.  84.  “  Quomodo  tempua  eat  novi  teata - 
menti ,  de  quo  propheta  dixit :  et  non  docebit  unus- 
quitque  civem  euumy  etc.  niei  quia  ejusdem  teetamenti 
novi  acternam  mercedem ,  id  eat  ipaiua  Dei  beatiaaimam 
contemplationem  promittendo  conjunxit  f  ”  Augus¬ 
tine,  l.  c.  Cap.  24. 

29.  On  xxxi.  88,  34.  “  This  is  the  blessed  differ¬ 
ence  between  law  and  Gospel,  between  form  and 
substance.  Therefore  are  the  great  and  small 
alike,  and  the  youths  like  the  elders,  the  pupils 
more  learned  than  their  teachers,  and  the  young 
wiser  than  the  ancients  (1  John  ii.  20  sqq.). 
Here  is  the  cause: — For  I  will  forgive  their  ini¬ 
quities.  This  is  the  occasion  of  the  above;  no 
one  can  effect  this  without  it.  Forgiveness  of 
si  ns  makes  the  scales  fall  from  people’s  eyes,  and 
gives  them  a  cheerful  temper,  clear  conceptions, 
a  clear  head.”  Zinzendorf. 

30.  On  xxxi.  85-87.  “Etai particular ea  eecleaiae  in 
totum  deficere  possunt,  eccltaia  tamen  cathoUca  nun - 
quam  dcfecit  aut  deficiet.  Obalant  enim  Dei  amplit - 
si  mm  promi*aionety  inter  quaa  non  ultimum  locum  aibi 
vindicut  quae  hie  habetur  Jer.  xxxi.  87.”  Forster. 

31.  On  xxxi.  88-40.  “Jerusalem  will  one  day  be 
much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been.  This  is  not 
to  be  understood  literally  but  spiritually.  Jeru¬ 
salem  will  be  wherever  there  are  believing  souls, 
its  circle  will  be  without  end  and  comprise  all 
that  has  been  hitherto  impure  and  lost.  This  it 
is  of  which  the  prophet  is  teaching,  and  which 
he  presents  in  figures,  which  were  intelligible  to 
the  people  in  his  time.  The  hill  Gareb,  probably 
the  residence  of  the  lepers,  the  emblem  of  the 
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sinner  unmasked  and  smitten  by  God,  and  the 
cursed  Talley  of  Ben-Hinnom  will  be  taken  up 
into  the  holy  city.  God’s  grace  will  one  day 
effect  all  this,  and  Israel  will  thus  be  manifested 
as  much  more  glorious  than  ever  before.”  Die- 
drich. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  zxx.  6-9.  Sermon  on  one  of  the  last 
Sundays  after  Trinity  or  the  second  in  Advent. 
The  day  of  the  judgment  of  the  world  a  great 
day.  For  it  is,  (1)  a  day  of  anxiety  and  terror 
for  all  the  world;  (2)  a  day  of  deliverance  from 
all  distress  for  the  church  of  the  Lord;  (3)  a  day 
of  realization  of  all  the  happiness  set  in  prospect 
before  it. 

2.  On  xxx.  10-12.  Consolation  of  the  ohurch 
in  great  trial.  1.  It  has  well  deserved  the  trial 
(ver.  12) ;  2.  it  is  therefore  chastised,  but  with 
moderation ;  3.  it  will  not  perish  but  again  en¬ 
joy  peace. 

8.  On  xxx.  17.  [“  The  Restorer  of  mankind. 
1.  Faith  in  the  Christian  Sacrament  and  its  at¬ 
tendant  revelation  of  divine  character  alone  an¬ 
swer  the  demand  of  the  heart  and  reason  of  man 
for  a  higher  state  of  moral  perfection.  2.  Chris¬ 
tianity  offers  to  maintain  a  communication  be¬ 
tween  this  world  and  that  eternal  world  of  holi¬ 
ness  and  truth.  3.  It  commends  itself  to  our 
wants  in  the  confirmation  and  direction  of  that 
principle  of  hope,  which  even  in  our  daily  and 
worldly  life,  we  are  perpetually  forced  to  substi¬ 
tute  for  happiness,  and  4.  By  the  adorable  ob¬ 
ject,  which  it  presents  to  our  affections.”  Archer 
Butler. — S.  R.  A.] 

4.  On  xxxi.  1,  2.  Oeseti  and  Zeugnist  (Law  and 
Testimony)  1864,  Heft .  1.  Funeral  sermon  of 
Ahlfbld. 

6.  On  xxxi.  2-4.  76.  1865.  Heft  1.  Funeral 
sermon  of  Besses,  S.  32  ff. 

6.  On  xxxi.  3.  C.  Fr.  Hartmann  (Wedding, 
School,  Catechism  and  Birth-day  sermons,  ed.  C. 
Chr.  Ebbrh.  Ehbmann.  Tub.  1865).  Wedding 
sermon.  1.  A  grateful  revival  in  the  love  of 
God  already  received.  2.  Earnest  endeavor 
after  a  daily  enjoyment  of  this  love.  8.  Daily 
nourishment  of  hope. 

7.  On  xxxi.  3.  Floret.  Comfort  and  warning 
at  graves .  I.  Bdndchen ,  S.  253.  On  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  God’s  love  towards  His  own  children. 
They  are,  1.  innumerable  and  yet  so  frequently 


overlooked;  2.  powerful  and  yet  so  frequently 
resisted ;  3.  rich  in  blessing  and  yet  so  frequently 
unemployed.  [For  practical  remarks  on  this 
text  see  also  Tholuok,  Stunden  der  Andgcht,  No. 
11— S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  xxxi.  9.  Confessional  sermon  by  Dekan 
V.  Biarowsct  in  Erlangen  (in  Palmer’s  Hoang. 
Casual- Reden,  2teFolge,  1  Band.  Stuttgart,  1850.) 
Every  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  a  return 
to  the  Lord  in  the  promised  land,  and  every  one 
who  is  a  guest  at  the  supper  rises  and  comes. 

'  1.  How  are  we  to  come?  (weeping  and  praying). 
2.  What  shall  we  find?  (Salvation  and  blessing, 
power  and  life,  grace  and  help). 

9.  On  xxxi.  18-20.  Comparison  of  conversion 
with  the  course  of  the  earth  and  the  Bun.  1.  The 
man  who  has  fallen  away  is  like  the  planet  in  its 
distanoe  from  the  sun ;  he  flees  from  God  as  far  as 
he  can.  2.  Love  however  does  not*  release  him: 
a.  he  is  chastened  (winter,  cold,  long  nights, 
short  days);  6.  he  accepts  the  chastening  and 
returns  to  proximity  to  the  sun  (summer,  warmth, 
light,  life).  Comp.  Brandt,  Altes  und  Neues  in 
eztemporirbaren  Enlwiirfen .  Nuremberg,  1829,  II. 
5.  [The  stubborn  sinner  submitting  himself  to 
God.  I.  A  description  of  the  feelings  and  con¬ 
duct  of  an  obstinate,  impenitent  sinner,  while 
smarting  under  the  rod  of  affliction :  He  is  re¬ 
bellious — till  subdued.  II.  The  new  views  and 
feelings  produced  by  affliction  through  divine 
grace:  (a)  convinced  of  guilt  and  sinfulness: 
(6)  praying;  (c)  reflecting  on  the  effects  of  di¬ 
vine  grace  in  his  conversion.  III.  A  correcting 
but  compassionate  God,  watching  the  result,  etc., 
(a)  as  a  tender  father  mindful  of  his  penitent 
child;  (6)  listening  to  his  complaints,  confes¬ 
sions  and  petitions;  (c)  declaring  His  determina¬ 
tion  to  pardon.  Payson. — S.  R.  A.] 

10.  On  xxxi.  81-34.  Sermon  on  1  Sunday  in 
Advent  by  Pastor  Dibohert  in  Groningen,  S. 
Stern  aus  Jakob.  I.  Stuttg.  1867. 

11.  On  xxxi.  83,  34.  Do  we  belong  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God?  1.  Have  we  holiness?  2.  Have  we 
knowledge?  8.  Have  we  the  peace  promised  to 
this  people  ?  (Caspari  in  Prtdigtbuch  von  Ditt- 
mar,  Erlangen,  1845). 

12.  On  xxxi.  33,  34.  By  the  new  covenant  in 
the  bath  of  holy  baptism  all  becomes  new.  1. 
What  was  dead  becomes  alive  2.  What  was  ob¬ 
scure  becomes  clear.  3.  What  was  oold  becomes 
warm.  4.  What  was  bound  becomes  free 
(Floret,  1862). 
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B.  THE  ELEVENTH  DISCOURSE. 

Chapters  XXXII. — XXXIII. 

WITH  AH  APPENDIX  (CHAP.  XXXIV.  1-7). 

The  thirty-third  chapter  contains  a  revelation  of  somewhat  later  date  than  oh.  xzxii.  In  xzxiii.  1  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  contents  of  (his  chapter  were  communicated  to  the  prophet  separately ,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  the  revelation  contained  in  ch.  xxxii.  The  word  seoond  (JVJtf )  xxxiii.  1,  however 9 
designates  this  chapter  as  the  second  part  or  continuation  of  oh.  xxxii. ,  which  also  accords  with  its 
very  similar  purport.  As  oh.  xxxii.  shows  us  that  the  occupation  of  the  Israelitish  country  by  the 
northern  foes  does  not  prevent  the  Lord  from  commanding  the  prophet  to  purchase  a  piece  of  this  very 
land ,  as  a  pledge  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  land  can  be  bought  and  sold  and  inhabited  and 
tilled  in  peace,  so  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  many  houses  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  for  the  purposes  of  defence  it  is  predicted  that  the  city  apparently  devoted  to  entire  devasta¬ 
tion  shall  be  rebuilt,  that  joy  and  rejoicing  shall  again  prevail  in  it,  that  m  the  country  breeding  of 
cattle  shall  again  be  followed  with  blessing ,  and  especially  that  from  the  house  of  David  a  “ righteous 
sprout  ”  shall  proceed,  by  whom  righteousness  and  salvation  shall  be  diffused  through  the  land.  The 
throne  of  Israel  shall  no  more  lack  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David,  nor  the  worship  Levitical  priests . 
This  covenant  shall  stand  everlastingly  as  the  laws  of  nature  ;  innumerable  as  the  stars  of  heaven  or  the 
sand  of  the  sea  shore  shall  be  the  seed  of  David  and  Levi.  In  the  midst  of  the  present  mourning  the  pro¬ 
phet  makes  known  these  promises,  for — and  this  is  the  formal  basis,  which  ch.  xxxiii.  has  in  common 
with  ch.  xxxii. — the  Lord  has  the  power  to  do  this;  nothing  is  too  wonderful  for  Him  (comp,  xxxiii. 
2,  8  with  xxxii.  17,  27).  Without  doubt  these  prophecies,  proceeding  from  the  court  of  the  prison^ 
are  among  the  grandest  which  the  prophet  uttered.  We  shall  see  what  a  depth  of  misery  this  court  of 
the  prison  involved  for  the  prophet  and  for  Israel.  And  in  the  very  midst  of  this  prophecy  the  abused 
prophet  raises  his  voice  in  the  most  glorious  prediction,  Jhat  the  wonder-working  power  of  Ood  may  be 
recognized  and  praised,  and  faith,  which  rests  not  on  the  seen,  but  on  the  unseen  (2  Cor.  iv.  18),  may 
be  thus  confirmed  and  encouraged.  The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  runs  through  all  the  stages  of 
development,  from  that  first  feeble  beginning ,  which  was  made  after  the  return  from  exile,  to  the  con¬ 
summation  of  the  flaoikeia  tojv  ovpavijv  which  the  future  scon  will  bring  us. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  present  discourse  forms  a  parallel  to  the  earlier  consolatory 
discourse,  ohh.  xxx.  and  xxxi.,  and  that  both,  being  placed  purposely  at  the  close  of  the  collection, 
may  with  propriety  be  called  the  Book  of  Consolation.  Though  the  general  purport  of  the  two  dis¬ 
courses  is  similar,  some  differences  are  also  noticeable.  While  the  first  (chh.  xxx.  and  xxxi.)  may 
be  compared  to  a  picture  which  beams  with  light  and  color,  and  in  which  the  shading  is  indicated  only 
by  a  few  though  powerful  strokes  fcomp  xxx.  6-7,  11 ;  xxxi.  16,  16,  18,  19),  the  second  seems  like 
a  picture,  in  which  the  deepest  shades  and  the  brightest  light  are  equally  divided  and  displayed  in 
vivid  contrast.  Not  only  does  the  promise  in  the  second  discourse  rise  from  present  distressing  circum¬ 
stances,  but  the  guilt  of  Israel,  which  is  the  cause  of  this  distress,  is  portrayed  with  a  strong  hand 
(xxxii.  29-86).  Still  as  the  shade  is  stronger  in  the  second  discourse  than  in  the  first ,  so  is  the  light. 
That  which  may  be  called  the  crown  of  all  theocratic  promise,  viz.,  the  Messianic  kingdom,  together 
with  the  priesthood  standing  inseparably  by  its  side  as  a  necessary  supplement ,  is  in  the  second  dis¬ 
course  set  forth  much  more  clearly,  much  more  comprehensively ,  and  in  much  more  various  relations . 
While  in  the  first  discourse  the  Messianic  king  is  spoken  of  in  a  few  words  only,  and  with  no  special 
emphasis ,  xxx.  9,  21,  tn  the  second  the  most  prominent  passage  is  occupied  in  detail  with  the  Messianic 
king  and  priesthood.  The  passage  xxxiii.  14-26,  which  is  evidently  to  form  the  crowning  close  of  the 

whole  discourse,  is  entirely  devoted  to  that  most  important  subject  of  Messianic  prediction. 

The  time  of  the  composition  of  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  is  stated  in  the  text .  In  xxxii.  1  it  is  expressly 
mentioned  that  the  events  there  narrated  took  place  m  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah,  the  eighteenth  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (t.  e„  B.  C .,  687),  during  the  siege  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  while  Jeremiah  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  court  of  the  gaol.  Only  a  little  later  followed,  as  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the 
consolatory  prediction,  the  revelation  communicated  to  us  in  the  thirty -third  chapter  (comp,  xxxiii.  1). 

Movers,  De  VVette  and  Hitziq  regard  ch.  xxxiii.  as  worked  over  by  the  author  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  This 
view  has  been  so  thoroughly  refuted  by  Graf  that  it  will  sufficeto  refer  to  him  (comp.  Graf,  S.  869,  416). 
— J.  D.  Michaelis  ( Orient .  Bibl .,  XVII.,  S.  172  sqq.),  Jahn  (  Vatt.  Messian.,  P.  II.,  8.  112  sqq.) 
and  Hitziq  dispute  the  genuineness  of  xxxiii.  14-26.  Movers  (deutr.  Rec.,  etc.,  8.  41)  ’declares  that 
vers.  18,  21  b- 25  at  least,  are  an  interpolation.  We  may  also  appeal  to  Graf  for  the  refutation  of 
this  view  (S.  869,  370,  and  his  exposition  of  the  passages  m  question).  For  a  valuation  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  section  mentioned  is  wanting  in  the  LXX,  oomp.  Graf,  Einleitung,  pay.  XLVIII. 
Graf  himself  however  regards  xxxiii.  2,  8  as  interpolated .  I  refer  on  the  other  hand  to  my  exposition 
of  this  passage . 
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Since  both  chapters  are  so  far  of  similar  import ,  that  ch.  xxxiii.  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  and 
extension  of  ch.  xxxii.,  the  two  together  may  consequently  be  regarded  as  onb  prophetic  discourse. 
They  are  not  so,  however,  in  a  logical  and  rhetorical  sense ,  since  they  did  not  originate  conlemporan a» 
ously.  We  shall  therefore  treat  the  two  halves  separately . 

I.  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  most  glorious  future  warranted  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gloomy  present  by  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
ground  in  the  enemy* s  hands. 

1.  The  transaction  of  the  purchase,  xxxii.  1-16. 

2.  A  prayer  of  praise  and  inquiry,  xxxii.  16-25. 

8.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  Lord,  xxxii.  26-44. 

II.  CHAPTER  XXXIIL 

Promise  of  the  most  glorious  future,  given  at  the  moment  when  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  already 
begun  by  its  own  inhabitants  in  the  interest  of  defence. 

1.  Brief  transition :  summons  to  new  prayer  in  the  sense  of  xxxii.  16-25,  and  promise  of  a 

hearing,  xxxiii.  1-8. 

2.  Destruction  in  the  present.  Glorious  internal  and  external  rebuilding  in  the  future  not¬ 

withstanding,  xxxiii.  4-9. 

8.  The  glorious  city-life  of  the  future,  xxxiii.  10,  11. 

4.  The  glorious  country-life  of  the  future,  xxxiii.  12,  18. 

6.  The  glorious  kingdom  and  priesthood  of  the  future,  xxxiii.  14-18L 

6.  The  kingdom  and  priesthood  of  the  future  eternal ,  xxxiii  19-26. 


1.  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

The  most  glorious  future  warranted  in  the  midst  of  the  most  gloomy  present  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

1.  The  transaction  of  the  Purchase. 

XXXII.  1-15. 

1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  in  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah, 

2  king  of  Judah,  which  was  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  For  then  the 
king  of  Babylon’s  army  besieged  Jerusalem :  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  was  shut 
up  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [or  guard]  which  was  in  the  king  of  Judah’s  house. 

3  For  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  had  shut  him  up,1  saying,  Wherefore  dost  thou  pro¬ 
phesy,  aud  say,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand 

4  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it;  And  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  shall 
not  escape  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  shall  surely  be  delivered  into  the 
hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  shall  speak  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  his 

5  eyes  shall  behold  his  eyes;  And  he  shall  lead  Zedekiah  to  Babylon,  and  there  shall 
he  be  until  I  visit  him,  saith  the  Lord :  though  ye  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  ye 

6  shall  uot  prosper.  And  Jeremiah  said,  The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me,  say- 

7  ing,  Behold,  Hanameel  the  son  of  Shallum  thine  uncle  shall  come  unto  thee,  say- 
ing,  Buy  thee  my  field  that  is  in  Anathoth :  for  the  right  of  redemption  is  thine  to 

8  buy  it.  So  Hanameel  mine  uncle’s  son  came  to  me  in  the  court  of  the  prison  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  said  unto  me,  Buy  my  field,  I  pray  thee, 
that  is  in  Anathoth,  which  is  in  the  country  of  Benjamin :  for  the  right  of  inheri¬ 
tance  is  thine,  and  the  redemption  is  thine ;  buy  it  for  thyself.  Then  I  knew  that 

9  this  was  the  word  of  the  Lord.  And  I  bought  the  field  of  Hanameel  my  uncle’s 
son,  that  too*  in  Anathoth,  and  weighed  him  the  money,  even  seventeen  shekels  of 

10  silver.1  And  I  subscribed  the  evidence  [deed],8  and  sealed  it,  and  took  wit- 

11  nesses,  and  weighed  him  the  money  in  the  balances.  So  I  took  the  evidence  [deed] 
of  the  purchase,  both  that  which  was  sealed  according  to  the  law  and  custom  [or 

12  (containing)  the  assignment  and  limitation],  and  that  which  was  open:  And  I  gave 
the  evidence  [deed]  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch,  the  son  of  Neriah,  the  son  of 
Maaseiah,  in  the  sight  of  Hanameel  mine  uncle’s  son .  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
witnesses  that  subscribed  the  book  of  the  purchase,  before  all4  the  Jews  that  sat  in 
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13, 14  the  court  of  the  prison.  And  I  charged  Baruch  before  them,  saying,  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God*of  Israel ;  Take  these  evidences,  this  evidence  «of 
the  purchase,  both6  which  is  sealed,  and  this  evidence  which  is  open ;  and  put  them 
15  in  an  earthen  vessel,  that  they  may  continue  many  days.  For  thus  saith  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Mouses  and  fields  and  vineyards  shall  be  possessed 
again  in  this  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  3.— The  Nota  relation**  is  to  be  regarded  u  in  the.accnsatire.  Comp.  Namklbb.  Or^  1 70,  b;  Nam. 
xiii.  27  ;  Isa.  lziv.  10;  Ps.  lxxxlv.  4. 

*  Ver.  9.— On  the  accus.  Comp.  Nabgilbb.  Or .,  |70,  p.— On  the  article,  lb.  71, 4  a. 

*  Ver.  10. — The  article  in  Sf)D3  1*  again  general.  Nabgzlsb.  Or 1 71, 4  o. 

4  Ver.  12. — *73  ' Misled  by  the  Atnach,  many  suppose  that  1  is  wanting  here.  But  this  does  not  belong 

to  imt.  ver.,  but  to  D^nijn. 

*  Ver.  14.— nto—  ntO-  The  two  Vans  here  as  in  ver.  20— both,  and  also  comp.  t.  24.  Najegelsb.  Or^  f  110,  8.  The  con¬ 
struction  would  certainly  be  simpler  and  clearer,  If  fitO  were  wanting  before  D?nnn,  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  im- 

r  v 

possible  that,  as  Omar  thinks,  this  ntO  may  hare  been  repeated  from  Ter.  11  by  an  oversight.  A  certain  solemn  breadth 

may, however,  also  have  been  intended.  Then  first  the  quantitative  multiplicity  or  duplicity  of  the  deeds  may  be  geuerally 
set  forth,  then  their  qualitative  unity  (they  form  together  only  one  deed  of  sole.  Comp.  vers.  11  and  12)  ,  finally  the  multi¬ 
plicity  is  specified :  there  are  two  deeds,  one  sealed,  the  other  open.  The  PITTl  and  '1*7 J  can  then  both  be  referred  at  the 

same  time  to  DJfinn* 

T  v 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  king  Zedekiah,  during  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeaus,  at  a  time 
when  all  hope  of  deliverance  had  vanished  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  was  certain  to  all 
those  who  were  not  blinded,  Jeremiah,  who  was 
then  on  account  of  his  prophecy  of  inevitable 
ruin  held  a  prisoner  in  the  prison  court,  received 
a  divine  revelation,  which  announced  that  the  lot 
of  ground  of  his  uncle  Shallum  at  Anathoth 
would  be  offered  him  for  sale  on  account  of  his 
right  of  redemption.  Hanameel,  the  son  of  Shal¬ 
lum,  really  came  with  this  offer  to  Jeremiah. 
The  latter  recognizing  the  Lord’s  will,  buys  the 
lot,  carefully  observing  all  the  formalities,  as  a 
sign  that  “  houses,  fields  and  vineyards  will  again 
be  bought  iu  the  land  of  Judah.” 

Vers.  1-5.  The  word . . .  shall  not  prosper. 
The  superscription  is  again  of  the  larger  kind. 
It  dominates  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  The  word 
of  Jehovah  which  it  announces,  is  not  merely  the 
next  following  brief  revelation  of  ver.  7,  but  all 
the  revealed  contents  of  both  chapters.  Comp, 
rems.  on  xxx.  1. — In  the  tenth,  etc.  Comp, 
rems.  on  xxviii.  1.  The  numerical  statements 
are  in  ontire  agreement  with  xxxix.  1 ;  xxv.  1 ; 
lii.  12. — Besieged.  Comp.  xxi.  4 ;  xxxvii.  5  ; 
xxxix.  1 ;  Deut.  xx.  12,  ete. — Coart  of  the 
prison.  According  to  xxxvii.  15,  Jeremiah  was 
incarcerated  by  the  prinoes  in  "^DNTI  JV3  [prison, 
literally:  house  of  bonds].  When  the  king  had 
him  brought  out  for  an  audience,  he  besought 
that  he  might  not  be  taken  back  to  that  prison. 
The  king  granted  his  request  and  had  him  kept 
in  theooartof  the  guard,  (n^D73n  "WH,  xxxvii. 

21  coll,  xxxviii.  6,  18,  28;  xxxix.  14, 15).  Ac¬ 
cordingly  this  must  have  been  a^  any  rate  a  more 
tolerable  place.  The  expression  occurs,  besides 
the  passages  mentioned,  only  in  xxxiii.  1 ;  Neh. 
iii.  25 ;  xii.  89.  rnt90  is  euetodia  and  may  mean 
watch  as  well  as  custody.  As  his  detention  here 


afforded  him  relief,  as  he  received  visits  and  was 
supported  from  without  (xxxvii.  21),  we  may 
with  the  greater  probability  suppose  that  it  was 
the  closed  oourt  in  which  the  palace-watch  was 
stationed.-— Wherefore  dost  thou  prophesy. 
Comp.  xxi.  4  sqq. ;  xxxiv.  2  sqq. ;  xxxvii.  17. 
The  words  from  I  will  give  to  Zedekiah  to 
Babylon  agree  almost  verbatim  with  xxxiv.  2, 
8.  From  the  slight  differences  we  may  infer  that 
we  have  here  two  independent  records,  of  which 
the  passage  xxxiv.  2-5  is  in  so  far  to  be  regarded 
as  the  more  complete,  as  it  gives  the  particulars 
of  Zedekiah’s  fate  after  his  captivity,  while  in 
xxxii.  5  all  that  relates  to  this  is  comprised  in 
the  words,.  “and  there  shall  he  be  until  I  visit 
him.”  If  we  compare  xxxiv.  4,  5  with  xxxix. 
7;  lii.  11,  we  shall  see  that  in  the  first  passage 
the  fate  of  the  king  is  portrayed  from  its  favora¬ 
ble,  in  the  latter  passages  from  its  unfavorable 
side.  The  representations  are  by  no  means  con¬ 
tradictory.  In  xxxiv.  4, 5  it  is  merely  stated  that 
the  king  will  not  die  by  a  violent,  but  in  peace 
by  a  natural  death,  and  after  his  death  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  honorable  interment.  This  by  no  means 
excludes  tha  cruel  treatment,  which  he  reoeived 
according  to  xxxvii.  7;  lii.  11.  The  indefinite¬ 
ness  of  the  expression  visit  and  the  prospective, 
leaving  it  open  either  to  deliverance  or  death, 
was  perceived  even  by  Jerome,  who  says  “  visi - 
tatio  et  coneolalionem  eignificat  et  supplicium.”  It 
should  also  be  not  unobserved  that  the  expres¬ 
sion  “  die  in  peace,”  xxxiv.  5,  admits  of  this 
double  meaning. — Though  ye  fight,  etc.  These 
words  are  not  found  in  the  record,  ch.  xxxiv. 
Coming  after  the  positive  prediction  of  calamity 
they  do  not  make  the  impression  of  being  in¬ 
tended  for  an  admonition,  but  appear  to  have 
the  meaning  of  a  statement  of  reason:  if  you 
fight  with  the  Chaldeans  it  certainly  cannot  re¬ 
sult  otherwise;  ye  cannot  then  prosper.  The 
prophet  does  pot  want  to  call  forth  a  subjective 
volition,  but  merely  to  present  the  objective 
nexue  rerum.  Ou  the  subject-matter,  comp.  xxi. 
9;  xxvii.  8  sqq.,  as  well  as  the  introduction  to 
xxxiv.  1-7,  and  the  remarks  on  xxxiv.  1-5. 
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Vers.  6  and  7.  And  Jeremiah  ...  to  bay 
it.  After  that  in  vers.  1-6  the  general  situation 
had  been  portrayed  in  whioh  the  following  event 
took  place,  ver.  6  begins  the  narrative  of  the  event 
itself.  This  narrative  is  given  as  the  report  of  a 
third  person.  From  the  word  in  ver.  6,  to  the 
dose  of  the  prayer  in  ver.  25,  it  is  Jeremiah  who 
speaks.  It  is,  however,  a  third  person  who  tells 
us  that  Jeremiah  spoke  all  these  things,  as  is 
seen  from  the  words  and  Jeremiah  said,  ver. 
6.  This  form  of  presentation  is  not  unusual  in 
this  book.  Comp.  xix.  14,  15;  xxvi.  7-9;  xxviii. 
6-7  coll.  ver.  1 ;  ch.  xxxvii.  etc. — Son  of  Shal- 
lam  thine  ancle.  That  the  ancle  was  named 
8hallum  is  seen  from  vers.  8  and  9.  Though 
Hanameel  is  also  designated  uncle,  this  is 
explained  by  the  possibility  of  using  this  word  in 
the  wider  sense.  The  meaning  of  “ patruus ”  is 
the  innermost  of  a  series  of  concentrio  circles, 
which  represent  a  progress  from  general  to  par¬ 
ticulars.  From  the  Canticles  we  unquestionably 
obtain  the  radical  meaning  of  “ carita »,  amor”  (i. 
2,  4,  tie.).  From  this  is  derived  the  meaning  of 
“corns,  amicus”  ( abstr .  pro  concreto  as  in 
comp.  Isa.  v.  1 ;  Cant  i.  13,  14,  16,  etc.  Now 
though  the  father’s  brother  is  especially  called 
the  dear  one,  the  friend  of  the  family,  this  is  an 
honorable  distinction,  which  may  of  course  in 
certain  circumstances  be  transferred  to  another 
relative,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  here  for  the  sake 
of  brevity  with  respeot  to  the  son  of  the  "tta. — 
Right  of  redemption.  According  to  Lev.  xxv. 
25  in  the  case  of  an  impoverished  Israelite  wish¬ 
ing  to  sell  his  piece  of  ground,  his  nearest  of  kin 
have  the  right  of  purchase.  Comp.  Saalschuitz, 
Mot.  Recht .,  S.  147  sqq.;  488,  808  sqq. — The 
members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  also,  according  to 
Numb.  xxxv.  2  col).  Josh.  xxi.  owned  real  estate, 
so  much  as  was  included  in  the  precincts  of 
the  cities  allotted  to  them  (EHIO,  comp.  1  Chron. 
vi.  40,  41).  The  statement  in  Lev.  xxv.  84,  that 
this  real  estate  could  not  be  sold  appears  simply 
to  mean  that  the  sale  of  priests’  property  to  those 
who  are  not  priests  was  forbidden.  Among  the 
family  the  sale  must  have  been  possible,  other¬ 
wise  an  illegal  act  would  have  been  demanded 
of  Jeremiah,  not  only  by  his  cousin  but  by  the 
Lord  Himself.  The  right  of  redemption  (H;7$U) 
had  moreover  its  two  sides.  Towards  the  seller 
it  was  a  duty,  towards  the  more  distantly  related 
it  was  a  right.  Comp.  Ruth  iv. 

Vers.  8-10.  So  Hanameel ...  in  the  bal¬ 
ances.  The  right  of  inheritance  was  generally 
and  especially  among  the  priests  the  basis  of  the 
right  of  redemption.  For  it  was  indeed  the  sense 
of  the  whole  institution,  that  the  real  estate 
should  remain  in  the  family.  Accordingly  it 
was  always  the  next  heir  who  was  in  the  first 
place  entitled  and  obligated  to  tho  We 

find  no  intimation  in  the  Law  what  the  relation 
of  the  h xi  was  to  the  "133  (comp.  SAALsenuTZ, 
Mot.  R.  S.  811).  After  all  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  was  left  to  the  friendly  understanding  of  the 
two  relatives,  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  the 
goel  was  reckoned  upon.  From  the  fact  that  the 
visit  announced  to  him  by  revelation  was  really 
received,  Jeremiah  knew  that  the  proposal,  whioh 


his  visitor  made  him,  and  of  whioh  the  Lord  had 
not  yet  said  anything,  was  also  an  expression  of 
the  divine  will. — The  prioe  seems  BmalL  This 
has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  seller 
was  driven  to  the  sale  by  urgent  need  and  that 
the  property  was  depreciated  by  the  war.  Both 
may  be  correct,  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  small 
price  is  thus  explained.  This  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  the  prophet  Could  Jeremiah  buy 
as  a  speculator  ?  Livr  relates  (XXVI.  11)  that 
when  Hannibal  was  before  the  gates  of  Rome 
the  very  field  on  whioh  hia  camp  stood  was  Bold, 
“  nihil  ob  id  dimiunto  pretio  ”  Comp.  Florus,  II. 
6  (Parva  res  dictu ,  ted  ad  magnanimitatem  populi 
Romani  probandam  satis  efficax ,  quod  illit  ipsis  qui- 
bus  obsidebatur  diebus  agert  quern  Hannibal  eastris 
insederat,  venalit  Romm  fuit  hcutmque  subjectus  in - 
venit  emtorem). — Can  the  proud  assurance  of  the 
Romans  have  produced  a  greater  effect  than  the 
trust  reposed  by  our  prophet  on  the  divine  pro¬ 
mise?  I  therefore  think  that  seventeen  she¬ 
kels  was  the  nominal  price.  Its  Bmallness  may 
be  explained,  apart  from  the  possible  smallness 
of  the  object  purchased,  by  the  nearness  of  the 
jubilee  year.  Though  we  have  no  data  by  which 
to  determine  how  far  distant  the  jubilee  was 
from  the  time  of  sale,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  provisions  of  the  law,  Lev.  xxv.  15, 16, 
were  not  unobserved.  The  year  of  manumittio , 
spoken  of  in  ch.  xxxiv.,  was  not  a  jubilee. 
Comp,  reins,  on  xxxiv.  14  and  Hebzoo,  R.-Enc. 
XIII.,  S.  212.  Seventeen  shekels  in  our  money 
was  little  more  than  ten  dollars.  Comp.  Herz. 
R.-Enc .,  IV.,  S.  764. — Whence  did  Jeremiah  ob¬ 
tain  the  money?  Had  he,  the  prisoner,  for 
whom  a  daily  Boanty  subsistence  was  furnished 
(xxxvii.  21),  pecuniary  meanB  at  command?  His 
silence  on  this  point  shows  that  he  regarded  it 
as  of  little  moment.  There  was  probably  more 
money  than  bread  in  the  city.  Baruch  also 
might  have  procured  him  the  funds. — After  the 
account  of  the  purchase  and  the  price  in  ver.  9, 
the  particulars  of  the  transaction  are  specially 
enumerated  in  ver.  10.  First  the  writing  and 
sealing.  From  what  follows  we  see  that  the  deed 
of  purchase  was  written  in  duplicate.  One  copy 
remained  open,  the  other  was  closed  with  seals. 
“  Qua  emtionum  consuetudo  hucutque  servatur ,  ut 
quod  intrinsecus  clausum  signacula  continent ,  hoc 
legere  cupientibus  apertum  volumen  exhibeat ,”  Je¬ 
rome  on  ver.  14.  Whether  the  open  copy  also 
bore  a  seal  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained  from 
the  text.  The  object  of  the  writing  in  duplicate 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  twofold.  First,  that 
which  duplicates  generally  have,  viz.,  to  have  a 
second  copy  in  case  the  first  is  lost  ;  secondly 
(and  this  is  especially  the  destination  of  the 
sealed  deed),  in  case  of  injury  or  defacement, 
which  the  open  deed  might  suffer  either  by  acci¬ 
dent  or  design,  to  have  an  intact  original.  The 
circumstance  that  Jeremiah  does  not  mention  the 
witnesses  till  after  the  sealing  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
plained,  with  Hitzio,  as  though  the  contents  of 
the  closed  deed  and  the  price  were  conoealed 
from  them.  Evidently  the  prophet  does  not  wish 
to  confuse  the  three  points  in  ver.  10.  He  there¬ 
fore  relates  first  of  the  deed  pDD),  theq  of  the 
witnesses,  then  of  the  weighing  of  the  money. 
The  order  of  subjects  then  prevails,  not  however 
excluding  the  order  ef  time,  since  the  weighing 
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out  the  money  at  any  rate  came  last.  If  we 
should  argue  as  Hitziq  does,  we  should  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  witnesses  had  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  documents.  This,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  ver.  12,  where  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  witnesses  “  subscribed  the  book 
of  the  purchase.”  As  now  in  ver.  11,  ver.  12 
t nit.,  ver.  14  appears  to  be  a  general 

conception,  to  which  the  specifications  given  in 
the  second  half  of  the  verse  are  subordinate,  the 
word  may  in  ver.  12  also  designate  both  docu¬ 
ments  ;  they  may  therefore  have  both  been  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  witnesses. 

Vers.  11  and  12.  So  I  took  ...  of  the 
prison.  The  words  D'pOi*)  ver*  H» 

are  difficult.  Those  explanations  do  violence  both 
to  grammar  and  context  which  (a)  assume  an 
accusative  of  the  norm;  according  to  the  law 
and  customs,  for  which  no  instance  can  be  ad¬ 
duced  ;  ( b )  consider  these  words  to  indicate  the 
contents  of  a  third  *1DD.  The  enumeration  in 
ver.  14  is  opposed  to  this,  and  the  difficulty  of 
perceiving  what  laws  and  customs  were  observed 
in  a  third  deed,  and  why  this  was  drawn.  Only 
one  explanation  is  grammatically  possible  and  in 
agreement  with  the  context,  viz.,  that  which  takes 
the  words  as  in  apposition  to  CHDnn.  Then  the 
question  arises,  what  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  words  themselves  ?  The  respective  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  Mosaio  law  (comp.  ex.  gr.  Deut.  v. 
28)?  But  why  should  these  be  written  out  in 
detail  and  be  designated  as  the  main  contents  of 
the  DWn  ?  It  is  better  then  to  take  TWO  in  the 

t  ▼:  • 

sense  of  statutum ,  establishing,  settling,  and 
D'pO  in  the  sense  of  stipulation.  The  main 
thing  established,  u  e.  the  object  of  the  purchase 
and  the  price,  as  well  as  the  special  stipulations 
or  conditions  of  sale  were  then  fully  contained  I 


I  only  in  the  3inn.  Yet  I  confess  that  this  ex¬ 
planation  also  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  We 
1  must  wait  for  further  illumination. — Baruch  is 
here  mentioned  for  the  first  time.  Hence  the 
more  exact  statement  of  his  lineage.  Josephus 
(Antt.  X.  9,  1)  calls  him  ££  emoJ/pov  o<p6dpa  ouuaq 
bvra  Kal  tij  narponp  yXorrq  diatbeodvro^  nnr atfievui- 
vov.  The  high  position  of  his  brother  Seraiah 
at  court  (li.  69)  seems  to  prove  that  he-  was  of  a 
respectable  house.  —  Before  all  the  Jews. 
The  prophet  intimates  that  two  circles  of 
witnesses  are  to  be  imagined  surrounding  the 
central  point,  formed  by  Jeremiah  and  Baruch, 
a  narrower  and  a  wider.  The  wider  circle  tes¬ 
tifies  to  the  witness  of  the  narrower. 

Vers.  13-16.  And  I  charged  ...  in  this 
land. — In  an  earthen  vessel.  To  keep  the 
deeds  from  damp,  moths  or  dirt.  Can  the 
earthen  vessel  have  survived  the  abomination  of 
destruction  ?  It  matters  not.  The  main  thing 
was  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
in  the  midst  of  their  dread  of  destruction,  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  all  hope  for  the  future  seemed  to  have 
fled,  gave  the  promise  of  a  glorious  restoration, 
as  indicated  in  ver.  15.  The  object  of  this 
promise  was  on  the  one  hand  to  comfort  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  present  ruin,  and  on 
the  other  hand  to  prove  that  the  Lord  had  fore- 
willed,  foreknown  and  foretold  the  predicted 
favorable  turn  of  affairs.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxx.  1. 
To  attain  the  latter  object  the  transaction  had 
certainly  to  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  pos¬ 
terity  in  an  authentic  manner.  For  this  purpose 
the  documents  themselves  relating  to  the  pur¬ 
chase,  which  would  hardly  contain  any  account 
of  the  accompanying  circumstances,  would  be  less 
useful  than  on  the  one  hand  oral  tradition  based 
on  the  declaration  of  many  eye  and  ear  witnesses, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  written  report  of  the 
prophet. 


2.  A  Prayer  of  Praise  and  Inquiry . 

XXXII.  16-25. 

16  Now  when  I  had  delivered  the  evidence  of  the  purchase  unto  Baruch  the  son  of 

17  Neriah,  I  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Ah  Lord  God !  behold,  thou  hast  made 
the  heaven  and  the  earth  by  thy  great  power  and  stretched  out  arm,  and  there  is 

18  nothing  too  hard  for  thee  [hid  from  thee]  :l  Thou  shewest  loving- kindness  unto 
thousands,  and  recompensest  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into  the  bosom*  of  their 
children  after  them :  the  Great,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah 

19  Zebaoth]  is  his  name.  Great  in  counsel,  and  mighty  in  work* :  for  thine  eyes  are 
open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons  of  men  :  to  give  every  one  according  to  his  ways, 

20  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings.  Which  [who]4  hast  set  signs  and  wonders 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  even  unto  this  day,  and  in  Israel,  and  among  other  men ;  and 

21  hast  made  thee  a  name,  as  at  this  day ;  And  hast  brought  forth  thy  people  Israel 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  with  signs,  and  with  wonders,  and  with  a  strong  hand 

22  and  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  great  terror ;  And  hast  given  them  this 
land,  which  thou  didst  swear  to  their  fathers  to  give  them,  a  land  flowing  with  milk 

23  and  honey ;  And  they  came  in,  and  possessed  it ;  but  they  obeyed  not  thy  voice, 
neither  walked  in  thy  law* ;  they  have  done  nothing  of  all  that  thou  commandedst 
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24  them  to  do :  therefore  thou  hast  caused  all  this  evil  to  come  upon  them.6  Behold 
the  mounts  [ramparts],  they  are  come  unto  the  city  to  take  it :  and  the  city  is 

*  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  fight  against  it,  because  of  [os  in  con¬ 
sequence  of]  the  sword  and  the  famine  and  of  the  pestilence :  and  what  thou  hast 

25  spoken  is  come  to  pass ;  and,  behold  thou  seest  it.  And  thou  hast  said  unto  me, 
O  Lord  God,  Buy  thee  the  field  for  money,  and  take  witnesses ;  for  [and  yet]T  the 
city  is  given  into  tne  hands  of  the  Chaldeans. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  17.— rSd*  rS*  Comp.  Gen.  xviii.  14 ;  Deut.  xvfi.  8 :  Zech.  vlii.  6 ;  Naeqxlsb.  Or ^  }  75, 2,  4. 

*  Ver.  18.— Instead  of  p'Vl  *7R  **  find  In  Dent.  Til.  10,  Q* ^R.  Comp,  besides  Isa.  Ixy.  6, 7 ;  Ps.  lxxlx.  12. 

*  Ver.  19.— The  form  TVVSjP  k  found  here  only. 

*  Ver.  20. — The  construction  in  the  sentence  JTDfe?  "H^R  to  HTH  DVH  is  as  in  xi.  7.  In  both  cases  is  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  depending  on  the  idea  latent  in  the  verb  of  “  stretching,  lasting.”  It  Is  accordingly  a  conttructio  preegnan «.  Comp. 
Naegelsb.  Gr~,  $  112,  7. 

6  Ver.  23. — The  reading  of  the  Chethibh  which  is  (xxxviil.  22 ;  comp.  Nabqxlbb.  Orn  J  44,  4,  Anm.) 

Is  probably  to  be  explained  by  a  mere  oversight  of  tho  1.  Comp.  rems.  on  xvil.  23. 

*  Ver.  23.— Klpni.  Hiphil  here  only.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxi.  29. 

*  Ver.  26. — *Vj?nV  To  obtain  the  meaning :  although  the  city,  ss  spoken  by  Jehovah,  we  should  hare  to  read  QJ|. 
On  the  1  comp.  Ewald,  g  341  a;  Naegelsb.  Gr.t  g  110,  4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  main  thought  of  this  prayer  is  praise  of 
the  omnipotence,  justice  and  grace  of  God.  It 
consists  of  three  parts:  1.  Vers.  17-19;  2,  yers. 
20-^3;  3,  vers.  24  and  25.  In  the  first  part 
God’s  omnipotence  is  shown  from  the  creation 
(ver.  17),  then  His  justice  from  His  providence 
in  history  (vers.  18,  19).  In  the  second  part 
God’s  omnipotence  is  shown  from  His  leading  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  it  was  especially  glorified 
in  the  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  (vers. 
20-22),  then  His  justice  from  the  terrible  calamity 
which  has  now  come  upon  the  disobedient  nation 
(ver.  23).  In  the  third  part,  which  is  least  in 
extent,  but  the  most  important,  a  problem  or  un¬ 
solved  riddle  appears  to  be  proposed.  It  is  said 
that  the  Lord  sees  this  calamity,  and  yet  com¬ 
mands  the  prophet  to  buy  the  lot  of  ground  (ver. 
24).  All  however  whioh  has  been  previously  said 
of  the  Lord’s  omnipotence,  especially  44  nothing 
is  too  hard  for  thee,”  in  union  with  that  which 
must  be  extolled  of  the  Lord’s  grace  towards 
Israel  (ver.  21  sqq.),  gives  the  key  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  that  riddle. 

Vers.  16-19.  Now  when  . . .  fruit  of  his  do¬ 
ings.  On  ver.  17  comp,  xxvii.  5;  Deut.  xxix. 
9. — Thou  shewest  loving- kindness,  etc. 
Comp.  Exod.  xx.  6 ;  xxxiv.  7  ;  Deut.  v.  10.  For 

D'oSkS  we  find  in  Dent.  vii.  9  iVl  If 

we  compare  with  this  the  phrase  in  the  parallel 
clause  O'tfStf  (Exod.  xx  6;  xxxit.  7; 

Numb.  xiv.  18;  Deut.  v.  9)  which  can  only  sig¬ 
nify  the  offspring  of  the  third  and  fourth  gene¬ 
ration,  it  i9  clear  that  the  phrase  in  the  text  is 
taken  in  such  a  general  signification  that  the  idea 
of  44  thousands,  belonging  to  the  thousandth  ge¬ 
neration”  is  included. — And  reoompensest, 
etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  29,  80. — The  mighty 
God.  Comp.  Deut.  x.  17. — Jehovah  Zebaoth. 
Comp.  x.  16;  xxxi.  35,  etc. — Great  in  counsel. 
etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  29 ;  Ps.  lxvi.  5. — To  give 
•very  one,  etc.  Comp.  xvii.  10. 


Vers.  20-23.  Who  hast  set  .  .  .  evil  to 
come  upon  them.  It  is  as  though  it  were  said, 
thou  who  in  Egypt  didst  set  in  operation  a  wonder¬ 
working  power,  which  continues  to  operate  until 
this  day. — The  antithesis  of  Israel  and  other  men , 
as  in  lsai.  xliii.  4;  Ps.  lxxiii.  5. — As  at  this 
day.  Comp.  xxv.  18.  —  With  signs.  Comp. 
Deut.  iv.  34;  xxvi.  8. — Which  thou  didst 
swear.  Comp  Gen.  xii.  7 ;  rems.  on  xi.  6. 

Vers.  24,  25.  Behold  the  ramparts  .  .  .  tho 

Chaldeans.  are  ramparts  set  up  by 

the  besiegers.  Comp,  xxxiii.  4;  vi.  6. — Given, 
etc.  The  Chaldeans  are  indeed  still  without  the 
city,  but  according  to  the  prophet’s  idea  this  is 
as  good  as  surrendered,  and  on  tho  fall  of  the 
chief  city  naturally  follows  the  exile  and  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  further  cultivation  of  the  soil. — In 
consequence  of  depends  on  given.  Sword, 
famine  and  pestilence,  bring  tho  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies.  Comp.  xiv.  16;  xxv.  16, 
27 ;  xxxviii.  9.  The  Lord  sees  the  condition  of 
the  city  and  yet  He  commands  the  prophet  to  buy 
a  field.  The  fact  that  the  prayer  closes  with  this 
paradox  must  be  regarded  as  an  expression  of 
the  most  tormenting  uncertainty  and  helpless¬ 
ness,  if  the  prophet  had  not  himself  in  the  previ- 
vious  context  accumulated  the  most  ample  mate¬ 
rial  to  dispel  such  doubts.  This  apparently  un¬ 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  thus  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  skilful  and  elevated.  He  leaves  it  to  the 
reader  to  find  the  solution  of  the  problem,  after 
giving  him  all  the  aid  that  he  needs.  The  con¬ 
cluding  sentence,  and  the  city,  etc.t  ver.  25  5, 
viewed  as  spoken  by  the  prophet,  appears  at  first 
sight  a  tautological  repetition.  We  might  there¬ 
fore  be  tempted  to  take  it  as  spoken  by  Jehovah; 
buy  the  field  although  the  city,  etc .  But  al¬ 
though  is  not  suitable  in  the  mouth  of  Jehovah, 
for  whom,  in  faot,  the  apparent  contradiction  is 
non-existent.  The  sentence  is  then  spoken  by 
the  prophet ;  but  it  is  not  co-ordinate  with  buy 
thee,  but  an  exclamation,  in  whioh  the  main 
point  in  the  apparent  contradiction  is  expressly 
repeated  from  ver.  24.  Comp,  the  translation 
and  Textual  Notes. 
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8.  Nothing  u  mpouible  to  the  Lord, 

XXXII.  26-44. 

26,  27  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Behold,  I  am  the 

28  Lord,  the  God  of  all  flesh  :  is  there  anything  too  hard  for  Me?  Therefore  thus 
saith  the  Lord  :  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 

29  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  it :  and  the 
Chaldeans  that  fight  against  this  city  shall  come  and  set  fire  on  [to]  this  city,  and 
burn  it  with  the  houses,  upon  whose  roofs  they  have  offered  incense  unto  Baal  and 

30  poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  other  gods,  to  provoke  Me  to  anger.  For  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah  have  only  done  evil  before  Me  from  their 
youth  ;l  for  the  children  of  Israel  have  only  provoked  Me  to  anger  with  the  work 

31  of  their  hands,  saith  the  Lord.  For  this  city  hath  been  to  Me  as  a  provocation  of 
Mine  anger  [or  for  My  anger]  and  of  my  fury  from  the  day  that  they  built  it  even 

32  to  this  day ;  that  I  should  remove  it  from  before  my  face,*  because  of  all  the  evil 
of  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah,  which  they  have  done  to  pro¬ 
voke  Me  to  anger,  they,  their  kings,  their  princes,  their  priests,  and  their  prophets, 

33  and  the  men  of  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  And  they  have  turned 
unto  Me  the  back  [neck]  and  not  the  face:  though  I  taught  them,  rising  up  early 

34  and  teaching  them,  yet  they  have  not  hearkened  to  receive  instruction.  But  they 

35  set  their  abominations  in  the  house,  which  is  called  by  My  name,  to  defile  it.  And 
they  built  the  high  places  of  Baal,  which  are  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of  Hinnom 
[or  valley  of  Ben-Hmnom]  to  cause  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to  pass  through 
the  fire  unto  Molech ;  which  I  commanded  not,  neither  came  it  into  My  mind,  that 
they  should  do  this  abomination,  to  cause  Judah  to  sin.® 

36  And  now  therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel,  concerning  this  city, 
whereof  ye  say,  It  shall  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon  by  the 

37  sword,  and  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence;  behold  I  will  gather  them  out 
of  all  countries,  whither  I  have  driven  them  in  Mine  anger,  and  in  My  fury,  and  in 
great  wrath;  and  I  will  bring  them  again  unto  this  place,  and  I  will  cause  them  to 

38,  39  dwell  safely ;  and  they  shall  be  My  people,  ana  I  will  be  their  God  :  And  I 
will  give  them  one  heart,4  and  one  way,  that  they  may  fear  me  forever,  for  the  good 

40  of  them,  and  of  their  children  after  them :  And  I  will  make  an  everlasting  covenant 
with  them,4  that  I  will  not  turn  away  from  [lit,,  behind]  them,  to  do  them  good ; 

41  but  I  will  put  my  fear  in  their  hearts,  and  they  shall  not  depart  from  me.  Yea,  I 
will  rejoice  over  them  to  do  them  good,  and  I  will  plant  them  in  this  land  as- 

42  suredly  [or  in  truth]  with  my  whole  heart  and  with  my  whole  soul.  For  thus 
saith  the  Lord  :  Like  as  I  have  brought  all  this  great  evil  upon  this  people,  so  will 

43  I  bring  upon  them  all  the  good  that  I  have  promised  them.  And  fields6  shall  be 
bought  in  this  land,  whereof  ye  say,  It  is  desolate  without7  man  or  beast;  it  is 

44  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans.  Men  shall  buy  fields  for  money,  and  sub¬ 
scribe  evidences  [deeds]8  and  seal  them,  and  take  witness  in  the  lana  of  Benja¬ 
min,  and  in  the  places  about  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  cities 
of  the  mountains,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  valley,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  South :  for 
I  will  cause  their  captivity  to  return,  saith  the  Lord. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  SO.— On  DiTH*!#  3D  (the  fem.  form  hero  only).  Comp.  iii.  24,  25 ;  xxii.  21. 

*  Ver.  31.— The  Is  less  surprising  (since  this  preposition  is  frequently  interchanged  with  [comp.  rems.  on  x. 

1,  Isai.  xxix.  11, 14],  and  even  b  [comp.  ptf'V'by  Isai.  lx.  7  with  JUnb  l^i.  7;  Jer.  vi.  20])  than  the  suffix  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  'b*  Accordingly  the  construction,  which  takes  bjJ  in  the  causal  sense  and  makes  iWDnS  depend  immediately 
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on  nrrn,  on  nocount  of  the  pregnant  sense  in  which  nJVH  must  then  be  taken,  and  on  account  of  the  suffix  in  nTDH 

V  *  T  T  :  T  T  •  — I 

Is  still  more  difficult  This  latter  word  forms  the  transition  to  the  special  grounds  of  the  Judgments,  of  which  rers.  32-35 
t*ent.  In  ver.  32  first  follows  a  specification  of  the  subjects.  Comp.  ii.  26 ;  xvil.  25.  Then  in  vers.  33-35  a  specification  of 
the  predicates. 

»  Ver.  35.— On  the  form  'Onil  comp.  Olsh.,  \  38,  c. :  192,/.  Ouhauskx  supposes  a  clerical  error,  which  may  certainly, 
as  Graf  thinks,  have  been  occasioned  by  the  following  X-  Comp.  xix.  15. 

«  Ver.  39.— On  the  infinitive  HKT  comp.  Ewald  {  238,  a ;  Olsh.  {  245,  d. 

•  Yer.  40.— The  construction  with  S  as  in  Isa.  lv.  3;  lxi.  8;  Esek.  xxxiv.  25 ;  xxxvii.  28 ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  4.— K  here  is 
evidently  a  conjunction  —  that.  Comp.  Naso  lias.  Qr~,  }  109, 1  b. 

•  Yer.  43.— mUttl-  The  article  is  generic.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  9. 

t  Ver.  43.— J’KD.  Comp.  ii.  15 ;  iv.  7 ;  lx.  9-12 ;  N  asoklsb.  Orn  \  106, 5. 

•  Yer.  44.— 31  ADI-  Comp.  Naxgxlsb.  Or^  }  92, 2,  a. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

At  the  head  of  this  discourse,  the  limpid  but 
diffuse  style  of  which  is  peculiar  to  the  prophet's 
later  period,  and  is  notably  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  preceding  discourse,  we  again  find 
the  thought,  which  the  prophet  has  once  before 
made  the  basis  of  a  prayer  (ver.  17) :  can  any¬ 
thing  be  too  wonderful  for  the  Lord?  (ver.  27). 
The  answer  is,  No  !  Therefore  Jerusalem  shall 
indeed  be  destroyed  by  the  Chaldeans  (vers.  28, 
29),  as  a  well  deserved  punishment  for  the  mani¬ 
fold  abominations,  by  which  Judah  and  Israel 
had  provoked  ihe  Lord  from  the  first  (vers.  80- 
85),  but  therefore  also  a  re-assembling  and  bring¬ 
ing  back  of  the  people  to  their  own  country  shall 
take  place  (vers.  86,  87).  Then  will  Israel  be 
Jehovah's  people  and  Jehovah  be  Israel’s  God 
(ver.  38) ;  they  will  with  unanimity  serve  the 
Lord  to  their  own  eternal  welfare  (ver.  89);  the 
Lord  will  conclude  an  everlasting  covenant  with 
them,  in  consequence  of  which  neither  will  He 
ever  cease  to  do  them  good,  nor  will  they  ever 
again  depart  from  the  Lord  (ver.  40) ;  it  will  be 
a  joy  to  the  Lord  to  do  them  good,  and  with  all 
His  heart  He  promises  them  that  from  this  time 
forward  they  shall  be  firmly  planted  and  rooted 
in  their  land  (ver.  41).  With  these  two  colors 
does  the  prophet  paint  the  future  of  his  nation, 
for  (  ;  ver.  42)  this  is  the  very  proof  of  His  om¬ 
nipotence,  to  which  nothing  is  impossible,  that 
as  certainly  as  He  has  now  brought  destruction 
on  Jerusalem,  He  will  one  day  also  perform  His 
promise  of  blessing  to  the  people  (ver.  42).  Then 
will  fields  again  be  bought  in  the  country,  which 
is  now  called  a  desert  (ver.  43) ;  yea,  with  all 
the  usual  formalities  will  purchases  be  made, 
deeds  drawn,  sealed  and  witnessed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  (ver.  44).  The  passage  thus  seems 
to  be  closely  connected  with  the  historical  basis 
of  Jeremiah’s  purchase  of  a  field  (ver.  7  sqq.),  as 
well  as  to  be  a  logical  exposition  of  the  main 
thought  of  ver.  27  b; — nothing  is  impossible  to 
the  Lord,  therefore  He  destroys  Jerusalem  and 
restores  it  again.  It  is  because  He  is  almighty 
that  Ho  can  do  both. 

Vers.  26-29.  Then  came  the  word  .  .  . 
provoke  me  to  anger.— God  of  all  flesh. 

The  expression  raminds  us  of  Numb.  xvi.  22; 
xxvii.  16,  where  God  is  called  the  God  of  the  spi¬ 
rits  of  all  flesh. — Is  there  anything,  etc.  Comp, 
ver.  17. — Therefore.  The  blinded  Israelites 
thought  it  impossible  that  the  chosen  place  of  the 
sanctuary  could  be  destroyed  (comp.  rems.  on 
vii.  4;  xxi.  18).  They  did  not  reflect  that  to  the 


Lord  nothing  is  impossible. — Set  fire.  Comp, 
xvii.  27 ;  xxi.  10,  14;  xxxiv.  22;  xxxvii.  8. — 
Offered  incense,  etc.  Comp.  vii.  9;  xix.  4, 13. 

Vers.  80-85.  For  the  children  . .  .  Judah 
to  sin.  These  six  verses  express  the  reason  of 
the  punitive  judgment  announced  in  vers.  28, 29. 
Versos  30,  81  give  the  general  reason,  vers.  82- 
8>  the  special.  In  vers.  80,  81  we  find  three 
causal  sentences  beginning  with  for.  In  what 
relation  do  these  stand  to  each  other  and  to  the 
preceding  context?  The  first'  for  might  refer 
(1)  to  the  acts  of  the  Chaldeans,  or  (2)  to  offered 
incense,  etc.,  and  poured  oat,  etc.,  or  (3)  to 
to  provoke  me.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  can 
refer  to  (2),  for  no  one  expects  a  reason  in  this 
connection  for  the  Jews  having  offered  incense  to 
their  idols,  but  for  the  Lord's  giving  up  the  place 
of  the  sanctuary  to  destruction.  (Comp,  on  there¬ 
fore  ver.  28).  This  for  may  then  refer  either  to 
(1)  or  (3).  Regarded  according  to  the  subjeot 
both  amount  to  the  same,  for  what  produced  the 
anger  of  the  Lord  also  brought  about  the  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  ground  of  the  one  is  also  the  ground 
of  the  other.  Add  to  this  that  a  special  ground 
of  the  to  provoke  me  is  expressed  in  the  sen¬ 
tence  immediately  preceding.  W-e  shall  thus 
have  to  refer  the  first  causal  sentence,  ver.  80, 
essentially  to  the  prediction  of  destruction  in 
vers.  28,  29.  This  will  accordingly  have  for  its 
motive  the  objective  fact  of  the  habitual  sinful¬ 
ness  of  the  Jews  and  Israelites,  since  done  evil 
further  strengthened  by  only  expresses  the  ha¬ 
bitual  state.  The  speond  and  third  causal  sen¬ 
tences  set  forth  more  the  subjective  element  of 
the  Divine  anger;  Jerusalem  must  be  destroyed, 
for  they  have  provoked  Jehovah.  It  must  not 
however  be  overlooked  that  the  words  have  only 
provoked  me  to  anger  by  the  work  of  their 
hands  look  back  to  ver.  29  6.  For  (1)  pro¬ 
voked  is  only  a  confirmation  of  to  provoke;  (2) 
the  work  of  their  bands  is  not  their  moral  con¬ 
duct  in  general  (this  would  be  only  a  tautologi¬ 
cal  repetition  of  the  first  half -of  the  verse),  but 
the  id?l  images  are  to  be  understood  by  it  in  a 
concrete  sense,  to  which  according  to  ver.  29  b 
incense  was  burned.  Comp.  i.  16;  Deut.  iv.  28; 
xxvii.  1 6.  The  prophet  appears  also  to  have  had 
Deut.  xxxi.  29  generally  in  view. — The  third 
causal  sentence  forms  a  climax  with  the  seoond. 
He  no  longer  uses  the  expression  to  provoke  but 
the  cumulative  and  stronger  expressions  for  My 
anger  and  for  My  fury.  Jerusalem  has  filled  the 
measure  of  the  divine  anger,  hence  the  total  de¬ 
struction  announced  in  vers.  28,  29.  The  ex¬ 
pression  this  city  has  been  to  Me,  for  My  angjr  and 
for  My  fury  (on  which  the  passages  lU.  8 ;  2  Ki. 
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xxiv.  8,  20  seem  to  be  founded)  is  unusual.  The 
sense  can  only  be  that  the  city  became  an  object 
of  anger  to  Me.  On  ver.  83  comp.  ii.  27 ;  vii. 
13,  25 ;  xxv.  8,  4.  On  yers.  84,  35  comp.  yii. 
80,  31 ;  xix.  6. — In  yer.  85  the  sentence  neither 
camd  it,  etc.,  does  not  depend  on  whioh,  but  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  new  and  independent  sentence. 
Both  sentences  however,  from  which  to  abomi¬ 
nation,  are  parentheses,  and  to  cause  ...  to 
sin  is  connected  with  oause  ...  to  pass. 

Vers.  36-41.  And  now  therefore  .  .  .  my 
whole  soul.  By  and  now  Jeremiah  desig¬ 
nates  the  joyful  present  in  contrast  with  the 
mournful  past,  whioh  he  described  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  context.  This  is  indeed  not  yet  real  but 
ideal,  yet  none  the  less  certain ;  for  this  ide.il 
present  is  based  on  the  word  of  Divine  promise. 
Therefore,  as  already  remarked,  corresponds  to 
therefore  in  ver.  28,  and  now  draws  the  Becond 
inference  from  the  proposition  that  nothing  is  too 
wonderful  for  Qod.  As  from  this  followed  the 
destruction  which  appeared  impossible  to  the 
Jews,  so  also  follows  the  apparently  equally  im¬ 
possible  restoration. — Tpn  Sk  with  respect  to 
this  city,  comp.  xxii.  11 ;  xxviii.  8,  9;  xxix.  16, 
21. — By  the  sword.  Comp,  because  of  the  sword , 
yer.  24.—  Behold  I  will  gather  them  refers 
to  the  idea  of  “  inhabitants,  citizens”  contained 
implicitly  ia  the  city,  to  which  in  the  widest  sense 
all  those  enumerated  in  ver.  32  belong.  On  the 
subject-matter  comp.  Deut.  xxx.  8sqq. ;  Jer.  iii. 
18-20;  xxiii.  3;  xxix.  14;  xxxi.  8,  10. — Cause 
them  to  dwell  safely.  Comp.  II os.  xi.  11 ; 
Ezek.  xxxvi.  11,  33. — Ver.  38.  And  they  shall 
be,  etc.  Corap.  rems.  on  xxx.  82. — Ver.  89. 
And  I  will  give,  etc.  The  restoration  and  re¬ 
turn  must  necessarily  be  at  the  same  time  spiri¬ 
tual  (comp.  xxxi.  18-20.  J  An  essential  element 
of  this  spiritual  return  is  also  the  cessation  of 
all  enmity  and  discord  among  the  members  of 
the  people,  consequently  the  prevalence  of  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  love  and  conoord  among  thorn.  Comp. 
Ezek.  xi.  19;  Jer.  xxiv.  7;  xxxi.  84. — One 
way.  An  allusion  to  the  division  introduced 
by  Jeroboam  I.  between  Judah  and  Israel.  Comp, 
x.  2  ;  Am.  viii.  14. — That  they  may  fear 'me. 
In  this  the  unity  of  the  way  is  manifested  that 
they  fear  the  Lord  with  one  mind.  The  sentence 
is  taken  verbatim  from  Deut.  iv.  10. — For  the 
good  of  them.  A  reminiscence  from  Deut.  vi. 
24  coll.  x.  13 ;  xxx.  9,  10.— Ver.  40.  And  I  will 
make,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxi.  31,  82;  1. 
5.  According  to  the  stipulations  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  the  Lord  promises  two  things:  (1)  that 
He  will  no  more  turn  away  behind  the  people  in 
respect  of  doing  them  good,  i.  e.,  that  as  a  faith¬ 


ful  shepherd  to  His  people  He  will  Always  follow 
them  with  His  protective  and  blessed  guardian¬ 
ship  ;  (2)  that  He  will  also  give  the  people  them¬ 
selves  the  power  no  longer  to  turn  away  from 
Him.  We  see  that  the  Lord  takes  the  prsestanda 
entirely  upon  Himself.  Hence  also  the  con¬ 
struction  S  JV13  m3,  which  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.-^That  they  shall  not, 
etc.  Comp.  Deut.  xvii.  20,  Josh,  xxiii.  6. — Tea, 
I  will  rejoice,  etc.  Comp.  Deut  xxviii.  63 ; 
xxx.  9;  Isai.  lxii.  5. — I  will  plant,  etc.  This 
VOJ  is  the  opposite  of  tffO.  Comp.  i.  10;  xviii. 
7  sqq. ;  xxxi.  28. — In  truth  is  explained  in  the 
following  words.  The  first  planting  had  been  im¬ 
perfect  (comp.  ii.  21)  as  much  so  as  the  first  co¬ 
venant,  (xxxi.  32).  Because  this  was  only  hy¬ 
pothetical  (vii.  5-7)  and  because  the  Lord  knew 
that  the  condition  would  not  be  kept,  He  could 
not  be  in  it  with  His  whole  heart.  Now  He 
knows  (for  He  has  Himself  promised,  ver.  40  5), 
that  the  condition  will  be  fulfilled  ;  therefore  He 
can  designate  the  planting  as  done  in  truth  (i.  e.t 
without  the  reservation  that  it  is  only  for  a  short 
time),  and  also  as  one  whioh  He  performs  with  a 
full  and  undivided  heart.  Comp.  2  Sam.  vii.  10. 

Vers.  42-44.  For  thus  saith  .  .  .  Jehovah. 
From  ver.  27  onwards  a  double  inference  is  drawn 
from  the  general  proposition  that  nothing  is  im¬ 
possible  to  the  Lord  (vers.  28-85,  and  vers.  86- 
41).  From  ver.  42  onwards  the  argument  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  is  to  demonstrate  the  certainty  of  the 
promise,  vers.  36-41.  This  is  done  by  pointing  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  minatory  prophecy,  which 
was  indeed  regarded  as  impossible  by  blinded 
Israel.  As  certainly  as  the  Lord  has  brought 
great  calamity  on  us,  and  so  verified  His  word 
on  the  one  hand,  so  certainly  will  He  verify  it  on' 
the  other  hand. — Like  aa  I  have  brought,  etc. 
Comp.  xxxi.  28. — Ver.  43.  And  fields,  etc.  Re¬ 
turn  to  the  historical  point  of  departure.  Comp, 
ver.  15. — In  the  land  of  Benjamin.  Comp, 
xvii.  26;  xxxiii.  13.  Benjamin  is  mentioned  not 
because  Anathoth  belonged  to  this  tribe,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  consti¬ 
tuted  the  Jewish  kingdom.  Benjamin  as  the 
smaller  part  of  this  kingdom  is  named  only  in  ge¬ 
neral,  while  Judah  as  the  main  part  is  charac¬ 
terized  according  to  its  chief  constituents,  as  they 
are  also  enumerated  elsewhere.  (Comp,  besides 
loc.  cit.  Josh.  x.  40;  Jud.  i.  40).  [“The  New 
Testament  mentions  the  sale  of  lands  in  Judea 
in  Apostolic  times,  when  Jerusalem  was  about  to 
.be  destroyed,  and  the  church  was  to  be  planted 
in  all  the  world  (Aots  iv.  84;  ▼.  4).”  Wobds- 
wobth. — S.  R.  A.] 
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n.  chapter  xxxm. 

Promise  of  the  most  glorious  future  given  at  a  moment  when  the  destruction  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  by  its  own  inhabitants  in  the  interest  of  defence  was  already  begun. 

1.  Britf  transition:  Summons  to  new  prayer  in  the  sense  of  xxxii.  16-26,  and  Promise  of  a  Hearing . 

XXXIII.  1-3. 

1  Moreover  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah  the  second  time,  while  he 
was  yet  shut  up  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  saying, 

2  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  who  does  it, 

Jehovah,  who  prepares  it,  to  complete  it, — Jehovah  is  His  Name, 

3  Call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  thee, 

And  will  announce  to  thee  great  and  hidden  things  that  thou  knewest  not. 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet,  still  in  the  court  of  the  prison,  re¬ 
ceives  a  second  time  a  revelation  of  an  exceedingly 
comforting  character.  It  is  introduced  by  some 
words  of  Jehovah,  which  set  forth  His  power  to 
carry  out  his  thoughts  (ver.  2),  as  well  as  His 
readiness  to  afford  the  prophet  on  his  request  a 
glimpse  into  the  great  facts  of  the  future,  which 
the  Lord  intends  to  accomplish,  notwithstanding 
that  they  are  now  regarded  as  impossible  (ver.  3). 
‘Some  would  consider  these  words  a  later  addition, 
because  they  cannot  distinguish  Jeremiah’s  style 
in  them  (Graf).  But  Graf  himself  has  shown  in 
opposition  to  Movers  and  Hitzio  that  the  style  of 
the  alleged  Isaiah  II.  is  not  seen  in  these  verses, 
that  rather  the  main  elements  (}'3n»  >Oj5  of 
calling  upon  God,  )DVt  HITT)  accord  well  with 
the  style  of  Jeremiah.  I  add  that  IP,  in  the 
sense  of  **  forming  thoughts,’*  is  found  parallel 
with  rO&TlD  3t7H  in  Jer.  xviiL  11.  The  expres¬ 
sion  n&p,  as  far  as  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
goes,  has  nothing  specific  about  it,  and  the  neu¬ 
tral  signification  of  the  feminiue  suffix  is  not  for¬ 
eign  to  the  style  of  Jeremiah,  iv.  28;  xiii.  17. — On 

niVu,  etc.,  vid.  infra. — What  might  most  make 
the  impression  of  a  style  differing  from  that  of 
Jeremiah  is  this  Introduction  in  itself,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  peculiar  turn  of  ver.  3:  Call  upon  me, 
and  I  will  answer,  etc. — But  we  must  here  well 
observe  that  these  words  are  occasioned  by  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet  in  xxxii.  16-26.  The  pro¬ 
phet  had  indeed  already  received  an  answer  to 
this  prayer  in  xxxii.  26-44.  But  he  is  here  ad¬ 
monished  to  approach  the  Lord  more  frequently 
with  such  petitions.  The  God,  who  has  the  power 
to  carry  out  His  determinations,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  afford  him  a  glance  into  His  great 
thoughts  of  the  future.  A  proof  of  this  imme¬ 
diately  follows.  Consequently- the  verses,  xxxiii. 
1-3,  form  a  bridge  of  connection  between  chh. 
xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  In  the  admonition  to  pray 
19 


more  frequently  they  point  back  to  the  previous 
context  and  prepare  by  the  promise  I  will  an- 
nounce,  etc.,  for  the  following  disclosures. 

Vers.  1-8.  Moreover  the  word  .  . .  knew¬ 
est  not. — Who  does  it.  This  passage  both  in 
the  thought  and  the  words  reminds  us  of  Isa. 
xlvi.  11. — Jehovah  is  his  name.  Comp.  x.  10; 
xxxi.  36;  xxxii.  18.  In  the  name  of  Jehovah 
lies  the  guarantee  of  His  action.  For  what  He 
is  called  He  is. — And  I  will  announoe.  It 
might  here  be  asked  whether  the  prophet  is  pro¬ 
mised  an  insight  into  the  inner  connection  of  the 
divine  arrangements  (in  the  same  sense  as  Tin 
is  used  of  the  solution  of  riddles,  Jud.  xiv.  12- 
14),  or  only  a  view  of  facts.  I  believe  that  the 
two  are  to  be  connected.  The  innermost  grounds 
of  the  divine  action  are  a  secret  to  the  prophet 
as  to  the  angels  (1  Pet.  i.  11,  12).  When  however 
the  Lord  shows  the  prophet  a  chain  of  facts,  it 
can  not  only  be  evident  to  him  what  will  happen, 
but  also  how  one  thing  follows  from  another. 
This  may  have  taken  place  in  only  a  limited  de¬ 
gree,  yet  it  furnished  tho  prophet  with  a  bridgo 
of  connection  between  the  past  and  the  present. 
Hidden  things,  D13¥3.  In  Isa.  xlviii.  6  we 
read  0JJJ?T  K*71  The  resemblance  is  un¬ 

mistakable.  The  wliole  connection  of  the  pas- 
s  igo  renders  it  incredible  that  the  words  in  Isaiah 
are  a  quotation,' they  must  therefore  be  so  hero. 
The  rending  here,  JThy3,  may  bo  duo  to  a  criti¬ 
cal  error  (3  for  1),  especially  as  the  word  does 
not  occur  elsewhere  in  this  altered  sense.  It  is 
always  used  elsewhere  of  walls  or  cities  (Num. 
xiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  28;  ix.  1 ;  Josh.  xiv.  12,  etc.). 
Meanwhile  it  is  also  conceivable  that  the  prophet 
may  have  written  JThy3.  He  frequently  modi¬ 
fies  the  words  which  ’he  quotes.  This  might 
take  place  the  more  easily  as  the  related  pas¬ 
sage,  Isa.  xxxvii.  20,  may  at  the  samo  time  have 
hovered  before  his  mind.  flVl^3  is  not  in  itselt 
inappropriate,  as  it  may  signify  “  secluded, 
separate,  inaccessible.” 
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2.  Destruction  in  the  Present .  Nevertheless  glorious  Internal  and  External  Rebuilding  in  the  Future . 

XXXIII.  4-9. 


4  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel, 

Concerning  the  houses  of  this  city, 

And  concerning  the  houses  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 

Which  were  thrown  down  against  the  ramparts  and  against  the  sword, 

5  Which  are  come  to  fight  against  the  Chaldeans,1 
And  to  fill  them  with  the  aead  bodies  of  men, 

Whom  I  have  slain  in  my  anger  and  in  my  fury, 

Amd  for  all  whose  wickedness  I  have  hid  my  face  from  this  city: 

6  Behold,  I  bring  it  health*  and  cure,  and  heal  them, 

And  reveal*  unto  them  an  abundance4  of  peace  and  truth. 

7  And  I  turn  the  captivity  of  Judah  and  the  captivity  of  Israel, 

And  build  them  as  in  the  beginning. 

8  And  I  cleanse  them  from  all  their  guilt,  with  which  they  have  sinned  against  me, 
And  pardon  all  their  transgressions,  with  which  they  have  sinned  and  transgressed* 

against  me. 

9  And  it  [the  city]  shall  be  to  me  a  name  of  joy, 

A  praise  and  an  honor  before6  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 

Who  shall  hear  all  the  good  that  I  do  unto  them  ;T 

And  shall  tremble  and  quake  on  account  of  all  the  goodness. 

And  on  account  of  all  thfc  prosperity,  that  I  procure  unto  it. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ter.  6.— 011  DTlbllb  D'KD*  This  passage  is  a  difficult  one.  Movers  and  Hitxio  strike  out  D'K3  entirely,  after  the 

example  of  the  LXX.,  by  which  the  sense  certainly  becomes  easy.  But  how  can  this  difficult  word  have  got  into  the  text  ? 
£wald  emends  31T1  *nto  which  he  takes,  after  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  in  the  sense  of  “heavy  siege  weapons, 

artillery.”  But  the  plural  of  31T1  i*  never  D'lPn.  Meier  reads  D'N3  and  translates  “and  against  the  desola¬ 

tion  of  the  invaders.”  Both  this  nso  of  the  infinitive,  however,  and  the  mode  of  expression  (the  ramparts  are  erected  by 
the  invaders  not  for  the  purpose  of  hindering  the  desolation  of  the  invaders)  render  the  alteration  suspicious.  If  *wo  adhere 
to  the  text  the  question  is,  To  what  does  refer  ?  It  has  been  referred  to  the  Chaldeans  (veniunt  art  puynandum  Chaldsei , 

De  Diku,  Schnurrer,  Bosenkueller).  In  this  case,  however,  PiH  would  be  nota  nominativi ,  which  is  impossible.  Comp. 

Naeqelsb.  Or.y  3  fi9, 1,  Anrn.  1. — Others  refer  it  to  the  Jews.  So  Jerome, Chald.,  Syr.,  Seb.  Schmidt,  Vejckma,  J.  I).  Miciuelis, 
and  these  translate  cither  veniunt  or  veniadiwn,  referring  D'fcO  to  the  persons  implied  in  the  city.  In  the  first  case  there 

•  r 

is  no  subject  designated,  and  in  the  second  the  connection  with  Oil  VjfTI  'J13  very  harsh,  apart  from  the  circumstance 

that  the  expression  D'X3  i*  not  appropriate  to  the  inhabitants  of  tho  city,  and  that  Dfctbob  presents  great  difficulty 
•  r  t  :  “  : 

with  regard  both  to  tho  suffix  and  the  prefix.  As  tho  text  now  stands,  we  can  take  only  as  co-ordinate  with  D'¥A371 

in  second  apposition  to  D'il3-  The  absence  of  the  article  is  certainly  not  normal,  but  yet  not  without  analogy.  Comp.  ii.’27 ; 

•  T 

x.  12,  23 ;  Ps.  civ.  2-4;  cxxxv.  7  :  Zech.  xii.  1 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr.,3  97,  2  a.  , 

*  Ver.  6.— On  71J1X  comp.  Comm,  on  vlii.  22.  The  suffixes  in  D'HiOl  and  DTI;  refer  to  the  same  object  as  the  suffix 

.  t\~:  ’  t  :  vt 

in  Hz, «-  to  the  holy  city.  It  is  the  same  corutruetio  ad  scruum  as  in  D'fcO-  See  rems.  on  this. 

*  Ver.  6. — ’jvbjll.  In  Itself  thero  is  nothing  to  hinder  this  word  from  beinjfderived  from  »lbj,  to  reveal.  Yet  compa¬ 
rison  with  ’jvbh  xi-  20;  xx.  12,  leads  us  to  think  that  the  form  may  be  traced  to  bbh  to  roll  (UiTSa),  or  with  Fcerst  to 
nSj  n.,  synonymous  with  bbj  Comp.  Am.  v.  24;  Isa.  xlviii.  18;  lxvi.  12. 

T I  Ver.  6. — rnf\y  i*  aw.  Ary.  For  tho  verb  comp.  Prov.  xxvii.  0 ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  13. 

*  Ver.  8.— r*t^D  radically  means :  to  break,  from  which  is  developed  the  meaning:  to  revolt.  It  is  stronger  than  MJ371. 

*  “  T  “V 

the  accusative  of  the  instrument.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  \  70,  i. 

*  Ver.  9.— bob.  The  preposition  as  in  'J'^b,  xxviii.  1,  5, 11 ;  xxxil.  12.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Ghr.t  J  112,  6,  b.  e. 

7  Ver.  9.— nn’lK  may  stand  for  J1PX  (i.  10),  but  it  may  also  be  the  accusative  of  the  object.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  g  69, 2d. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  connection  with  the  view  which  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  then  afforded,  with  many  houses 


thrown  down  in  the  interest  of  defence  (vers.  4, 
5),  the  prophet  promises  tho  city  healing  and 
peace  (ver.  6),  the  return  of  all  the  exiles,  re¬ 
storation  (ver.  7)  and  forgiveness  of  all  sin  (ver. 
8).  Jehovah  will  again  make  Jerusalem  the  ob* 
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ject  of  His  joy  and  His  glory  in  view  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  who  will  be  most  powerfully 
impressed  by  this  marvel  of  restoration  to  peace 
and  prosperity  (ver.  9). 

Vers.  4,  5.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
from  this  city.  By  for  at  the  beginning  of 
ver.  4  the  prophet  introduces  the  specification  of 
the  great  and  wonderful  facts  of  redemption 
promised  in  general  in  vers.  2,  3.  This  '3  is 
thus  the  key  of  the  whole  chapter. — Concern¬ 
ing  the  houses.  From  .Isa.  xxii.  10  we  see 
that  houses  were  thrown  down  in  sieges,  to  re¬ 
pair  or  strengthen  the  walls.  It  was  natural 
that  those  houses  should  be  used  for  this  purpose 
which  were  nearest  the  walls,  whether  private 
or  royal  property,  and  it  is  unnecessary,  with 
Hitzig,  to  explain  the  prominence  of  the  royal 
houses  from  the  greater  ease  in  obtaining  them 
or  the  superiority  of  their  materials.  It  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  render  for  ramparts  and  for 
sword,  for  in  the  first  place,  as  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  remarked,  the  Hebrew  does  not  signify 
ramparts  of  defence  but  of  attack  (comp,  xxxii. 
24 ;  vi.  6;  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  2  Ki.  xix.  32 ;  Ezek.  iv. 
2 ;  xvii.  17 ;  xxi.  27  ;  xxvi.  8 ;  Dan.  xi.  15),  and  in 
the  second  place,  for  sword  would  not  be  appro¬ 
priate.  We  are  not  justified  in  rendering  this 
singular  in  any  other  than  the  usual  sense,  espe¬ 
cially  as  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  plural 
/Vmn,  Ezek.  xxvi.  9,  has  any  other  than  the 
usual  meaning.  Comp.  Haevernick,  in  loc. — 
To  take  for  S  and  to  attribute  a  causal  mean¬ 
ing  to  it  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  through ,  is 
altogether  arbitrary.  It  cannot  be  urged  that 
the  prophet  here  speaks  of  all  the  houses  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  as  being  destroyed.  Jeremiah  only 
takes  occasion,  in  a  view  of  the  houses  destroyed 
in  behalf  of  the  defence,  to  set  over  against  this 
gloomy  picture  of  the  present,  which  certainly 
was  the  prelude  of  entire  destruction,  the  most 

glorious  picture  of  the  future  restored  city. 
is  here  therefore=agninst. — Sword  is  evidently 
used  by  synecdoche  for  all  manual  weapons, 
while  the  ramparts  also  include  the  machines 
erected  upon  them,  so  that  these  two  words  com¬ 
prise  the  totality  of  the  implements  of  attack. 
Comp.  Ezek.  xxi.  24,  25. — Which  are  come, 
etc.  Comp.  Textual  Notes.  As  the  text  now 
stands  it  is  declared  of  the  houses  that  they  arc 
come  (1)  to  fight  with  the  Chaldeans,  (2)  to  fill 
them  (viz.,  the  houses)  with  corpses.  Now 
though  the  first  may  be  said,  in  so  far  as  by  a  bold 
hyperbole,  the  houses  thrown  down  would  be 
designated  as  moved  forward  into  line  of  battle 
and  taking  part  in  the  fray,  still  the  second  is  in 
the  highest  degree  surprising.  For  how  can  the 
houses  come  to  fill  Mem  with  corpses?  This 
“them”  must  either  denote  themselves ,  which 
would  be  grammatically  and  logically  incorrect, 
or  it  must  be  referred  to  the  other  houses,  which 
would  be  doing  violence  to  it,  seeing  that  the 
other  houses  have  not  been  previously  mentioned. 
Then  also  the  filling ,  etc .,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
unintended  result,  which  seems  forced.  Since, 
then,  the  present  text  proves  to  be  incapable  of 


giving  us  a  satisfactory  sense,  nothing  further  is 
left  us  but  to  resort  to  an  emendation.  We  have 
mentioned  in  the  Textual  Notes  attempts  al¬ 
ready  made,  none  of  which,  however,  meet  with 
our  approval.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
read  Jerusalem  (xxxvii.  10),  or  to  Jerusalem 
(xxxiv.  1-7  colL  xxxii.  24,  29)  instead  of  the 
Chaldeans.  Then  the  words  are  come  would  refer 
to  ramparts  and  sword.  The  circumstance  that 
these  substantives  are  feminine  is  of  no  account. 
For  the  masculine  come  may  be  referred  card 
abveotv  to  the  persons,  to  whom  the  ramparts  and 
sword  serve  as  implements.  (Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Gr.,  |  GO,  4). — Them  after  fill  would  then  be 
referred  to  the  idea  of  houses,  which  is  promi¬ 
nent  enough  in  ver.  4  to  justify  such  a  construc¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  also  we  might  read  to  fill  it 

(comp.  nS  ver.  6).  The  alteration  into  the 
Chaldeans  might  be  explained  by  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  are  come  of  the  ramparts  and 
sword,  and  by  the  idea  that  it  might  refer  to  the 
houses  of  the  city  or  their  inhabitants.  Perhaps 
also  the  remembrance  of  xxxii.  5  may  have  as  • 
sisted  in  this.  Meanwhile  I  confess  that  I  per¬ 
ceive  the  difficulties  attending  this  conjecture 
also,  and  therefore  will  gladly  receive  better  in¬ 
struction. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Behold  I  bring ...  as  in  the 
beginning.  In  opposition  to  tearing  down  in 
ver.  4  the  prophet  promises  bandages  or  healing , 
instead  of  filling  with  corpses  he  promises  cure. 
— Peace  and  truth,  t.  e.  genuine,  lasting  pros¬ 
perity.  Comp.  xiv.  13;  Ps.  lxxxv.  11. — Build 
them.  Comp.  xxiv.  6;  xxxi.  4.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  chosen  with  reference  to  the  occasion  of 
the  prophecy,  ver.  4.  Yet  the  idea  is  not  to  be 
taken  merely  in  the  narrower  sense. — As  in  the 
beginning.  The  phrase  is  used  proleptically, 
comp.  ver.  11.  It  is  not  the  building  which  is 
compared  with  the  building  of  the  beginning, 
but  the  result  of  the  building  is  compared  with 
the  original  state  of  things.  Comp,  besides  Isa. 
i.  26 ;  1  Ki.  xiii.  6. 

Vers.  8,  9.  And  I  cleanse  .  .  .  procure 
unto  it.  In  ver.  8  the  internal,  heart-restora¬ 
tion  is  described.  Comp.  xxxi.  18-20,  34. — 
Which  they  have  sinned.  Comp.  Zeph.  iii. 
11. — Ver.  9.  And  it  shall  be.  The  subject  is 

the  city.  Comp.  nS  ver.  6. — A  name  of  joy. 
pfrir  DEf,  which  reminds  us  of  piPfr  jOE?  (Ps.  xlv. 
8;  Isa.  lxi.  3),  is  joyful  renown,  renown  which 
brings  joy.  On  the  subject-matter  comp.  xiii. 
11;  Zeph.  iii.  19,  20;  Deut.  xxvi.  19. — Before 
all  the  nations.  How  far  Jerusalem  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  Lord’s  glory  among  the  nations  is  de¬ 
clared  in  the  following  clause.  The  view  of  all  the 
good  which  the  Lord  is  preparing  for  Jerusalem 
will  fill  them  with  dread.  At  any  rate  with  a. 
wholesome  fear,  for  after  they  have  in  their  ter¬ 
ror  perceived  that  they  have  neglected  the  al¬ 
mighty  and  benevolent  God  for  vain  idols,  they 
will  turn  again  to  the  former.  Comp.  Num.  xiv. 
13-15;  Deut.  xxix.  24;  Isa.  ii.  2-4;  xi.  10;  xix- 
17. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


8.  The  glorioue  City-life  of  the  Future. 

XXXIII.  10,  11. 

10  Thus  B&ith  Jehovah,  Again  shall  be  heard  in  this  place, 

Of  which  ye  say,  It  is  desolate  without  man  and  beast — 

In  the  cities  of  Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  which  are  desolate. 
Without  man,  without  inhabitant  and  without  beast — 

11  The  voice  of  joy  and  the  voice  of  gladness, 

The  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  tne  voice  of  the  bride, 

The  voice  of  those  who  say,  Praise  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

For  Jehovah  is  good,  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever! — 

Who  bring  thank-offerings  into  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

For  I  will  reverse  the  captivity  of  the  land  as  at  the  beginning,  saith  Jehovah. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After,  in  the  previous  context,  the  restoration 
in  general,  viz.  of  the  city  and  the  state,  had 
been  promised  on  the  basis  of  inward  purifica¬ 
tion,  the  prophet  now  becomes  more  specific; 
city  and  country  are  again  to  be  peopled  and  to 
become  the  theatre  of  ioyous  civil  and  religious 
life. 

Vers.  10,  11.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  Jehovah. 
The  subject  of  shall  be  heard  is  the  voice  of 
joy,  etc.f  ver.  11.— This  place  is  the  land 


(comp.  ver.  12;  xxiv.  6;  xvi.  8;  vii.  7)  as  is 
seen  from  the  following  “in  the  cities  of  Judah,” 
etc, — Of  wjhioh  ye  say.  Comp,  xxxii.  86,  48. 
Without  man,  etc.  Comp.  vers.  82,  43. — The 
voice,  etc.  Comp.  vii.  84;  xvi.  9;  xxv.  10; 
Zech.  viii.  4,  5. — Praise  Jehovah.  A  frequent 
liturgical  formula  of  thanksgiving  in  the  later 
period.  Ps.  cvi.  1 ;  cvii.  1 ;  oxviii.  1-8;  cxxxvi. 
1-8;  Ear.  iii.  11;  2  Chron.  v.  13;  vii.  8,  etc. — 
Who  bring,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xvii.  26;  Ps. 
lvi.  18. — For  I  will  reverse,  etc .  Comp.  rems. 
on  xxix.  14. 


4.  The  Oloriotu  Country-life  of  the  Future . 

XXXIII.  12-18. 

12  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  Again  will  there  be  in  this  place. 

Which  is  desolate,  without  man  and  beast,1 

And  in  all  its  cities  a  habitation  [or  pasture] 

Of  shepherds  causing  their  flocks  to  lie  down. 

13  In  the  cities  of  the  mountain,  in  the  cities  of  the  plain, 

And  in  the  cities  of  the  south  and  in  the  laud  of  Benjamin, 

And  in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  and  in  the  cities  of  Judah, 

The  sheep  will  again  pass  under  the  hands  of  him  that  numbereth  them,  saith 
Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  12.— nTDn3“*iyi  DIN  J'ND.  The  construction  here  is  instead  of  j'KOl  in  ver.  10.  TjJ  expresses  the  ides 
of  an  all-embracing  completeness,  cren  to  the  extremest  limits  (comp.  Gen.  vi.  ? ;  vii.  23;  Nam.  riii.  4).  requires  the 
supplementation  of  a  corresponding  verbal  idea :  ex.gr.  1  Sam.  xvfli.  4  TJH,  et  ita  perrexil  tuque  ad,  etc. — Where 

jD  occurs  there  is  a  confounding  of  two  constructions.  Comp.  Naxoblsb.  Or.,  |  111,  1. — In  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  JO  in  j'KD,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  JO  In  constructions  lilts  j’ltDpD 
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IXEGETIGAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  passes  from  the  relations  of  the 
city  to  those  of  the  country,  the  breeding  of  cattle 
will  again  flourish  throughout  the  land. — This 
place  Comp  rems.  on  ver.  10. — Habitation 
of  shepherds.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxiii.  3. — On 
▼er.  13.  Comp,  xxxii.  44. — Under  the  hands. 
The  expression  designates  the  relation  of  the 
Lord,  invested  with  full  authority,  to  the  person 
or  thing  given  into  His  power,  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  on  or  in  His  hand,  so  tliAt  He  can  do 
with  it  according  to  His  own  pleasure.  Comp.  v. 
81;  xyiii.  21;  Job  xvi.  11 ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  2; 
iii.  6.  So  also  here.  The  sheep  pass  or  enter 
past,  “on  the  hands/*  i.  e.,  as  objects  of  which 
the  numberer  is  bound  to  take  notice.  We  are  not 
to  understand  it  as  meaning  guidanoe  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  general.  The  expression  numbereth 
(ruto)  which  occurs  here  only  in  this  sense 


(comp,  besides  Ps.  cxlvii.  4),  is  not  used  by 
chance,  and  therefore  not  to  be  identified  with 
n%\  It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  the  sheep  will 
have  necessarily  to  be  numbered.  When  there  are 
a  few  sheep  only,  so  that  they  can  be  surveyed 
with  a  glance,  this  is  unnecessary.  Tho  whole 
connection  of  this  passage  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet  here,  as  in  xxiii.  8,  4,  makes 
use  of  figurative  language  to  portray  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  Israel  as  Jehovah's  flock.  He  describes 
the  joyful  future  as  including  all  mental  and 
spiritual  well-being  (comp,  xxxii.  38-40 ;  xxxiii. 
8),  but  always  on  a  corporeal  and  realistio  basis. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  3-6;  xxx.  9.  [So  also 
Wordsworth,  who  refers  to  Job  x.  8  and  8  John 
14,  “  Greet  the  friends  by  name.**  Hitzio  how¬ 
ever  says  “  Literally,  after  the  hand,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  each  by  a  movement.  They  were  numbered 
to  control  the  shepherd,  regularly  and  doubtless 
twice  (Viro.  Eclog.y  iii.  84),  on  being  driven  out 
and  on  returning  home." — S.  II.  A.] 


6.  The  Glorious  Kingdom  and  Priesthood  of  the  Future. 

XXXIII.  14-18. 

14  Behold  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  will  fulfil 

The  good  word  that  I  have  spoken  of  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah. 

15  In  those  days  and  that  time  will  I  cause1 

The  sprout  of  righteousness  to  spring  to  David, 

And  he  shall  execute*  justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land. 

16  In  those  days  will  Judah  be  saved  and  Jerusalem  dwell  safely, 

And  this  will  be  her  name,  Jehovah  our  Righteousness.* 

17  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  a  man  shall  never  be  wanting  to  David, 

Who  may  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

18  And  to  the  priests,  the  Levites,a  man  shall  not  be  wanting  before  me, 

Who  may  offer  burnt-offerings  and  kindle  meat-offerings, 

And  offer  sacrifices  continually. 


TEXTUAL  AND  ORAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  16. — TV  DTK.  In  xxiii.  6  we  find  TID’pni.  The  former  corresponds  better  with  the  following  TTOV  while  the 

reading  in  xxiii.  6  is  occasioned  by  the  preceding  'flD'pH,  Ter*  4.  Instead  of  p^T  'T  we  have  here  njTIT  but  tho 

meaning  is  the  same.  The  change  shows  in  this  case,  as  in  that -of  most  other  differences,  merely  that  the  prophet  quotes 
freely  from  memory.  ,  .  , 

*  Ver.  15.— '‘Ul  nfefjn.  Before  these  words  TSfefiT}  ‘SJ/D  ^7D*  is  omitted.  No  essential  alteration  of  the  sense  is 

thus  produced,  for  the  royal  nature  of  the  HDT 1*  clear  even,  besides  this  passage,  from  vers.  17,  21, 26. 

•  Ver.  1C. — The  divergence  of  this  passage  from  xxiii.  6,  which  is  very  troublesome  to  many  of  the  old  expositors,  they 
eeek  either  to  paralyze  by  taking  HI  as  a  nominative  referring  to  HDT— and  ho  who  will  call  it  (the  EccUsia.  New  Testa- 

meat)  is  Jehovah,  onr  righteousness  (Forstkr)— or  by  supplying  KIH  after  HI  and  taking  passive  and  flS  as*? 

auctorisy  and  he  is  the  one  who  the  city  of  Jerusalem  wUl  be  called :  the  Lord,  who  is  our  righteousness  (C&axks). 


IXBGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Passing  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  the 
circumference  to  the  centre,  the  prophet  further 
declares  with  respect  to  the  happy  future,  that 
in  it  the  promise  previously  announced  will  be 
fulfilled  (ver.  4),  a  sprout  of  righteousness  shall 


spring  from  the  stock  of  David,  who  will  restore 
justice  and  righteousness  in  the  land  (ver.  16), 
and  by  whom  J  udah  and  Jerusalem  will  be  raised 
to  such  a  height  of  prosperity  that  the  latter  will 
actually  bear  the  name  “Jehovah  our  Righteous¬ 
ness  ”  (ver.  16).  The  race  of  David  shall  neve* 
die  out  (ver.  17),  nor  the  priestly  tribe  of  Levi 
and  the  priestly  servioe  ever  oeaso. 
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Vers.  14-16.  Behold,  the  days  .  .  .  oar 
Righteousness.  What  is  “the  good  word”  in 
yer.  14  ?  The  expression  occurs  besides  in  Jere¬ 
miah  only  in  xxix.  10.  There  it  refers,  as  iB 
evident  from  the  mention  of  the  seventy  years,  to 
xxv.  11.  If  the  expression  is  to  be  taken  there 
in  a  special  sense,  so  also  here.  For  here  we 
have  a  still  plainer  reference  to  a  former  promise 
(xxiii.  6,  6).  The  reference  to  the  general  sal¬ 
vation,  t.  e.t  to  the  most  universal  manifestation 
of  salvation  is  thus  not  excluded.  Though  this 
view*  is  favored  by  the  circumstance  that  the  pro¬ 
phet,  as  already  remarked,  proceeds  in  this 
chapter  from  the  general  to  the  special,  yet  the 
special  salvation,  to  which  ver.  15  sqq.  refer,  is 
the  central  point  comprising  all  that  has  been 
said  hitherto,  being  a  condition  of  all  salvation 
in  the  widest  sense.  Hexgsenbero  incorrectly 

accentuates  the  two  prepositions  S#  and  ^?J£.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usage  of  our  prophet  they  are  so 
like  each  other  in  signification,  that  one  fre¬ 
quently  stands  for  the  other  (comp.  xxv.  1  coll. ; 
vii.  1 ;  xi.  1,  etc. ;  xxvi.  15),  or  by  the  side  of  the 
other  with  absolutely  identical  meaning  (xi.  2; 
xviii.  XI  ;  xxiii.  35;  xxv.  2;  xxvii.  19;  xliv. 
20). — Ver.  15.  In  those  days,  etc.  In  these 
words  the  chronological  statement  in  ver.  14  is 
resumed  after  the  interruption,  so  that  in  sense 
this  beginning  coincides  with  that  in  xxiii.  5.  The 
addition  and  that  time  here  as  in  1.  4,  20  pos¬ 
sesses  a  merely  rhetorical  significance.  It  serves 
to  render  the  declaration  more  solemn.  The  alter- 
ation  from  in  his  days  (xxiii.  6)  is  unimportant. 
It  is  however  important  to  note  the  change  of 
Israel  into  Jerusalem,  this  being  founded  in  the 
connection  of  the  chapter.  While  the  general 
object  of  the  prophet,  as  is  seen  in  ver.  14,  is  to 
show  that  the  comforting  prophecy  given  in 
former  times,  still  holds  good,  notwithstanding 
the  comfortless  circumstances  in  which  Jerusa¬ 
lem  then  was,  being  sorely  pressed  by  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  yet  he  cannot  avoid  somewhat  modifying 
the  prophecy  in  accordance  with  the  present 
oocasion.  This  occasion  according  to  ver.  4  is 
the  sight  of  the  houses  thrown  down  in  defence. 
In  view  of  this  mournful  spectacle  he  had  in  vers. 
6,  7  to  promise  healing  of  wounds,  rebuilding  of 
the  city.  He  has  also  here  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
especially  in  view,  though  he  does  not  by  any 
means  forget  Israel,  but  on  the  contrary  diligently 
sets  forth  its  share  in  the  promise  given  to  Judah 
(ver.  14^.  Hence  the  alteration  to  Jerusalem. — 
With  this  it  is  also  connected  that  the  last  clause 
states  the  name  which  Jerusalem  will  bear  as  a 
significant  symbolical  inscription.  Comp.  rems. 
on  xxiii.  6. 

Vers.  17,  18.  For  than  saith  Jehovah  .  .  . 
continually.  The  principal  statement  refers 
neither  to  ver.  15  nor  to  ver.  16  exclusively,  but 
to  both.  Improbable  as  it  must  then  have  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  time  of  Zedekiah  that  the  house  of 
David,  which  was  reduced  so  low  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly,  should  send  forth  so  excellent  and 
glorious  a  scion,  equally  so  must  the  happy  con¬ 
dition  promised  to  the  people  in  ver.  16  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Both  however  are  shown  to  be  possible 
py  the  announcement  in  ver.  17  of  the  everlasting 


continuance  of  the  house  of  David  and  of  its  do¬ 
minion  over  Israel.  Observe,  moreover,  that  it 
is  not  said  on  the  throne  of  David  nor  on  his  throne 
(ver.  21 ;  xiii.  13  ;  xxii.  41,  but  on  the  throne  of 
the  house  of  Israel.  The  nouse  of  Israel  is  evi¬ 
dently  here  the  whole  of  Israel,  and  the  eternal 
duration  of  David’s  rule  over  it  involves  both  the 
inner  and  outer  rejuvenescence  of  the  Davidio 
race,  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  which  essen¬ 
tially  depends  thereon,  since  it  may  be  subjected 
not  to  foreign  rulers,  but  to  their  own  native 
royal  family. — A  man  shall  never,  etc.  Comp, 
xxxv.  19.  The  Bense  of  the  expression  is  not, 
none  shall  ever  be  extirpated,  but  every  one  shall 
never  be  extirpated,  so  that  none  will  be  left. 
Herein  is  thus  primarily  contained  only  the 
promise  of  succession  of  rulors  extending  in  per - 
petuum.  Hengstknbirg,  however,  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstance  ( Chrislol.,  8.  616)  [Eng. 
Tr.,  II.,  p.  461]  that  we  are  not  to  suppose  a 
“perfectly  uninterrupted  succession,”  but  only 
one  that  is  not  broken  off  entirely.  The  pro¬ 
phet  moreover  reproduces  almost  verbatim  the 
ancient  promise  given  to  the  house  of  David, 
as  it  is  repeated  on  the  basis  of  1  Sam.  vii.  16,  by 
David  in  his  parting  words  to  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ii.  4),  and  afterwards  by  the  latter  himself  at  bis 
dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  25),  and 
finally  by  the  Lord  Himself  in  His  renewed  pro¬ 
mise  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  5). — And  to  the 
priests,  etc .  A  second  pillar  on  which  rests  the 
redemption  and  secure  continuance  of  Israel 
(ver.  10)  is  the  normal  permanence  of  the  national 
priesthood.  This  is  the  Levitic. — The  Levites 
is  therefore  in  apposition  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.  9, 
18 ;  Josh.  iii.  3  ;  Ezek.  xliv:  15  coll.  Deut.  xxi. 
6).  The  descendants  of  Levi,  who  according  to 
the  Mosaic  law  were  alone  eligible  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  (Num.  iii.  10;  xvi.  40;  xviii.  7),  will  be 
opposed  to  others  who  might  possibly  assume  the 
priesthood  to  themselves.  The  question  may 
here  arise  how  this  promise  of  the  eternal  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  Levitio  priesthood  is  related  to 
other  declarations,  especially  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  according  to  which  this  Levitical  priest¬ 
hood  as  only  an  inferior  stage  is  to  give  way  to 
a  higher  priesthood,  viz.,  that  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek  (Heb.  vii.-ix.  coll.  Jer.  iii.  16;  Ps. 
ox.  4).  I  believe  that  this  question  must  be  de¬ 
cided  according  to  the  standard  of  Matt.  v.  17, 
18.  As  not  a  tittle  of  the  law  is  absolutely  ab¬ 
rogated,  and  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  but  is 
kept  by  being  fulfilled  and  thus  being  elevated 
to  a  higher  potency,  so  also  the  Levitical  priest¬ 
hood  being  absorbed  by  a  higher,  is  lost  in  its 
outward,  temporal  and  local  form,  but  in  its  ideal 
character  is  now  first  established.  Hence  the 
expressions  of  this  passage  (as  well  as  the  re¬ 
lated  ones  in  Ezok.  xl.-xlii.)  neither  contradiot 
former  declarations  of  Jercminh  (as  iii.  16;  xxxi. 
81-33),  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  22  and  my  review 
of  “  Balmkr-Rinck,  The  Prophet  Ezekiels  vision 
of  the  Temple  ”  in  Rbuteb’s  Repertorium ,  1860, 
Heft.  III.,  S.  162. — Who  may  offer,  etc.  Comp. 
Exod.  xxix.  18;  Lev.  i.  9,  17;  ix.  10;  Num. 
xviii.  17,  etc. — The  three  species  of  offerings  are 
mentioned  also  in  xvii.  26;  Num.  xv.  8,  4. 
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&  The  Kingdom  and  Priesthood  of  the  Future  eternal, 

XXXIII.  19-26. 

19,  20  And  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

If  ye  will  break  my  covenant1  of  the  day  and  my  covenant  of  the  night, 

So  that*  there  shall  not  be  day1  nor  night  in  their  season ; 

21  My  covenant  with  David  my  servant  shall  also  be  broken, 

So  that  he  shall  have4  no  son  to  be  king  on  his  throne, — 

And  with  the  Levites,  the  priests,  who  serve5  me. 

22  As*  the  host  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered, 

Nor  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured, 

So  will  I  multiply  the  seed  of  David,  my  servant, 

And  the  Levites  who  serve  me.T 

23  Moreover  the  word  of  Jehovah  came  to  Jeremiah,  saying : 

24  Hast  thou  not  seen,8  what  this  people  saith, 

u  The  two  families  which  Jehovah  had  chosen  he  has  rejected  ?”• 

And  thus  despise  my  people,  that  they  are  no  more  a  nation  before  them  [in  their 
sight] 

25  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  If  my  covenant  continue  not  day  and  night, 

And  I  have  not  appointed  the  ordinances10  of  heaven  and  earth ; 

26  Then  will  I  reject  the  seed  of  Jacob,  and  David  my  servant, 

That  I  will  not  take  of  his  seed  rulers  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob: 
For  I  will  reverse  their  captivity11  and  have  mercy  on  them. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Vor.  20. — The  at  the  end  of  is  a  suffix.  Comp.  Naboxlsb.  Gr.,  \  63,  4  g, 

t  Ver.  20.— The  1  before  indeed.  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Gr .,  g 111,  a,  and  Jer.  vL  2 ;  xtIL  10 ;  xix.  12 ;  xxv.  9 ; 

XxtI.  8. 

»  Ver.  20.— DQV  is  used  os  a  substantive  in  the  sense  of  Dr  here  and  in  ver.  28  only.  In  Ezek.  xxx.  ,16  it— quotidU. 
Comp.  DJH  nSSp,  Pro*,  xxvi.  2.  Haxyxxwicx  on  Exek.,  S.  515, 6.— Since  QftV  according  to  all  analogies  Is  an  old  nomi* 

r  •  -  :  I  *  t 

aal  form  (comp.  Olsii.  $  222,  b\  it  is  possible  that  for  the  sake  of  solemnity  Jeremiah  made  use  of  this  old  form  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  adverbial  signification  which  had  become  usual. 

•  Ver.  21.— nVHO.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr .,  $  106,  6. 

•  Ver.  22.— ' /VIEJO-  J"nEJ  i«  the  technical  term  for  the  ministration  of  the  Levites  and  priests.  Num.  IU.6;  1  flam 
11. 11 ;  Joel  L  9 ;  iL  17 ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  10,  etc.  Comp.  Hkrxoo,  R.-Enc .,  XII ,  1 175,  6. 

•  Ver.  22. — "itfx  is  here  used  accusatively,  *.  e.,  adverbially  for  *^EJX3.  Comp.  Isa.  liv.  9. 

7  Ver.  22.— 'DX  THE^O-  Comp.  Ewald,  \  288,  a;  Naeoblsb.  Or.,  g  64,  6  c. 

•  Ver.  24.— JVX"l  xSiT  Iu  Ezekiel  this  idiom  is  frequent,  viii.  12, 15, 17  coll.  ver.  6 ;  xlvil.  6.  Comp,  also  Jer.  ill.  6 
coll.  vii.  17  This  use  of  7110  by  synecdoche,  is  like  that  in  v.  12;  Lam.iii.  1;  Gen.  xiii.  1,  coll.  2. 

•  Ver.  24.— DOXD'l*  Comp.  vi.  19;  Naeoelsb.  Gr .,  <i  88,  7  e. 

to  Ver.  25.— /V  pH-  Iu  xxxi  36,  Q'pn*  Comp,  xxxii.  11.  The  former  is  more  usual  in  Jeremiah, — v.  24;  x.  3;  xxxi. 
35;  xliv.  10,23.  I  \ 

u  Ver.  2ft.— 31#  X-  Only  in  xl.  39  besides  do  we  find  in  Jeremiah  the  imperfect  Kol  in  this  formula.  It  also  occurs  iu 

•  T 

Joel  iv.  1.  Elsewhere,  where  the  thought  is  expressed  in  the  imperfect,  we  find  the  imperfect  Hiphil.  (N.  B.  The  Perf.  Hipk. 
occurs  also  xxxiii.  7),  xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  11 ;  xlix.  6 ;  tzek.  xxxix.  25.  The  Masoretes  would  therefore,  and  probably  not  in. 

correctly,  read  T&X  iu  these  three  places  also. 

•  v 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  preceding  section  concluded  with  the  word 
**  continually.”  The  idea  thus  briefly  intimated, 
of  a  perpetual  duration  of  the  promised  blessing, 
forma  the  main  thought  in  what  follows.  As  it 
does  not  lie  within  the  power  of  man  to  break 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  which  ensures  the 
shange  of  day  and  night,  bo  also  the  oovenant  is 


not  to  be  broken  which  guarantees  the  perpetual 
succession  of  Davidio  kings  and  Levitioal  priests 
(vers.  19-21).  A  natural  guarantee  of  this  dura¬ 
tion  will  be  given  by  the  innumerable  increase 
of  the  royal  and  priestly  seed  (ver.  22).  In  op- 
osition  to  the  presumptuous  speech  that  Jehovah 
ad  chosen  Judah  and  Israel  and  yet  afterwards 
rejected  them,  which  contains  both  a  complaint 
against  the  Lord  and  a  despising  of  the  people 
(vers.  23  and  24),  the  assurance  is  again  given 
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that  so  long  as  day  and  night,  and  the  funda¬ 
mental  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  continue,  so 
long  also  will  kings  of  Jacob’s  and  David’s  race 
rule  over  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob. 
Their  rejection  is  only  temporary.  The  Lord 
will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  people  (vers.  25, 
26).  From  this  table  of  contents  it  is  clear,  that 
vers.  19-26  are  related  to  vers.  14  18,  just  as  in 
ch.  xxxv.  vers.  35-37,  are  to  vers.  31-34.  In 
form  and  character  the  section  fully  accords  with 
the  character  of  the  prophet,  as  will  be  seen  from 
a  consideration  of  the  particulars.  Hitziq’s 
view,  which  attributes  the  section  to  Ezekiel,  is 
deficient  in  any  solid  basis.  We  may  indeed  in¬ 
fer  from  the  introductory  formulas  (vers.  19  and 
23),  that  the  prophet  received  these  revelations 
separately,  but  not  that  they  are  disconnected 
later  additions,  seeing  that  these  formulas  stand 
in  the  middle  between  the  large  (comp,  xxxii.  1), 
and  the  small  divisions  (thus  saith  Jehovah). 
Moreover  this  formula  with  to  Jeremiah,  is 
found  all  along  from  ch.  xxviii. ;  xxviii.  12; 
xxix.  30;  xxxii.  26;  xxxiii.  1,  19,  23;  xxxiv. 
12;  xxxv.  12;  xxxvi.  27;  xxxvii.  6;  xlii.  7; 
xliii.  8.  Previously  we  find  tome;  i.  4, 11;  ii. 
1;  xiii.  3,  8;  xvi.  1;  xviii.  5;  xxiv.  4. 

Vers.  19-22.  And  the  word  . .  .  who  serve 
me.  To  break  the  covenant  on  which  the  changes 
of  day  and  night  are  founded,  is  not  in  the  power 
of  man.  For  according  to  the  divine  promise 
(Qen.  viii.  22)  in  no  circumstances,  not  even  in 
the  case  of  an  apostasy  similar  to  that  which  oc¬ 
casioned  the  flood,  will  any  change  take  place  in 
the  laws  of  nature,  so  long  as  the  earth  stands.  In 
these  words  it  is  certainly  declared  that  the  earth 
will  one  day  cease  to  exist,  but  it  will  then  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  only 
pass  to  a  higher  stage  of  existence  (Isa.  lxv.  17 ; 
lxvi.  22 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  13 ;  Rev.  xxi.  11,  and  this 
transition  is  not  an  annulling  of  the  promise 
given  to  David,  but  only  leads  to  a  corresponding 
transition  to  a  higher  stAge  of  realization. — My 
covenant  of  the  day  is  the  covenant  which  I 
have  concluded  with  respect  to  the  day,  whose 
object  is  the  day. — David  my  servant.  Comp. 
2  Sam.  iii.  18;  vii.  5,  8;  Ezek.  .xxxiv.  24,  etc. — 
These  verses  express  substantially  the  same 
thought  as  xxxi.  32-37. — A  a  the  host,  etc .  The 
reference  to  the  promise  given  to  the  patriarchs, 
Gen.  xv.  5;  x$ii.  17;  xxxii.  13  is  evident,  and 
corresponds  with  the  mention  of  the  same  in  ver. 
26.  Hengstexbkrq  has  pointed  out  with  per¬ 
fect  justice  that  Jeremiah  here  by  no  means  pro¬ 
phesies  an  unlimited  increase  of  the  royal  and 
priestly  posterity  which,  as  Jahn  remarks,  would 
be  only  a  burden  on  the  people.  But  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the  Lord,  that 
all  Israel  shall  be  a  “kingdom  of  priests”  (Exod. 
xix.  6),  and  with  the  prophetic  utterances  /Isa. 
lxi.  6,  “and  ye  shall  be  named  the  priests  of  Je¬ 
hovah:  men  shall  call  you  the  Ministers  of  our 
God lxvi.  20,  21,  “and  I  will  also  take  of  them 
to  be  priests  and  Levites  [Levitic  priests]  ”). 
Jeremiah  here  deolares  that  the  threefold  pro¬ 
mise  of  1.  innumerable  increase;  2.  the  priest¬ 
ly  and  royal  character  of  the  whole  people  ;  8. 
the  everlasting  continuance  of  kingdom  and 
priesthood,  will  form  a  grand  harmonious  chord. 
If,  ns  cannot  be  denied,  Jeremiah  has  in  view 
that  time,  in  which  all  that  is  ideal  will  be  real, 


his  words  cannot  (whether  he  was  conscious  of 
it  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  indifference),  express 
anything  else  but  this;  the  priestly  and  royal 
seed  will  be  innumerable,  because  the  whole 
nation  having  now  become  innumerable,  will  con¬ 
sist  according  to  its  original  and  essential  idea 
of  priests  and  kings.  The  innumerousness  of  the 
people,  which  was  never  actual  even  in  the  times 
of  the  highest  prosperity  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  9) 
rests  on  the  inclusion  of  the  whole  of  regenerate 
humanity  (Isa.  lxvi.  20). 

Vers.  23-26.  Moreover  the  word .  .  .  have 
mercy  on  them.  In  the  preceding  verses  (20- 
22)  was  positively  declared  the  eternal  duration 
of  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  has  concluded 
with  the  theocratic  kingdom  and  priest  hood:  in 
the  following  verses  this  declaration  is  defended 
against  a  malicious  attack. — It  is  altogether 
wrong  to  understandby  “this  people,”  foreign 
nations  (Schnurrkr  understands  Egypt,  Jahn 
Chaldean  warriors,  Movers  Samaritans,  Hitziq 
the  neighbors  of  Jbe  Jews  and  of  Ezekiel  on  the 
Chaboras).  It  was  surely  not  worth  the  trouble 
to  rebut  such  an  assertion,  if  it  were  made  by 
the  heathen.  Their  judgment  had  no  weight  in 
such  a  ease.  But  when  Israelites,  who  ought  to 
know  the  relation  of  their  nation  to  the  Lord, 
subscribed  to  such  pessimism,  a  counter- testi¬ 
mony  was  in  place. — It  is  evident  that  Judah  and 
Israel  are  meant  by  the  two  families.  It  is  clear 
both  from  the  following  phrase  “my  people,” 
and  “seed  of  Jacob,”  and  “seed  of  Abraham, 
etc.”  ver.  26.  nnSE7p  is  often  used  in  Jeremiah 
of  national  races;  i.  15;  x.  25;  xxv.  9 — And 
thus  despise,  ptl  is  here  “cum  irrisione  sper - 
nere ,”  as  in  general  the  idea  of  rejection,  rejection 
with  disdain,  is  related  to  that  of  contempt.  Comp, 
xiv.  21  where  331H  is  used  as  synonymous  with 
yxiR  These  Jews  thus  pronounoe  on  their  own 
responsibility,  without  any  occasion  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord,  a  sentence  of  rejection  upon  their 
nation,  thus  on  the  one  hand  insulting  God,  as 
though  He  were  inconsistent,  on  the  other  their 
nation,  as  though  it  were  only  good  enough  to 
be  the  foot-ball  of  its  Lord’s  caprice. — A  na¬ 
tion  before  them.  From  xxxi.  36  coll.  xxxv. 
19  we  see  that  1,  “  to  be  a  nation  ”  signifies  na¬ 
tional  existence  in  opposition  to  division  and 
scattering  of  the  constituents  of  the  nation;  2. 
that  “before  them  ”  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  tem¬ 
poral  but  a  physical  sense ;  i.  e.t  they  maintain 
t  hat  they  will  no  longer  be  witnesses  of  that  na¬ 
tional  existence,  that  their  eyes  will  no  longer  be 
gratified  by  the  sight  of  such  prosperity. — If  my 
covenant,  etc.  Comp.  xxxi.  35,  37.  The  charge 
is  rebutted  by  an  appeal  to  the  guarantee  in¬ 
volved  in  the  order  of  nature.  Is  this  more  firmly 
established  than  the  order  of  salvation  ?  To 
supplement  if  by  the  following  have  appointed, 
as  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5,  seems  to  me  forced.  If  we 

do  not  wish  to  take  kS  according  to  Job  vi.  21  as 
a  substantive,  it  is  sufficient  to  regard  it  as  a 
negative  particle:  if  my  covenant  is  not  daily 
and  nightly,  i.  e.f  has  no  real,  permanent  exis¬ 
tence.— Then  will  I  reject  the  seed,  etc.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  the  charge  in  ver.  24  involved  the 
rejection  of  both  tribes.  With  a  view  to  this, 
“seed  of  Jacob  ”  is  placed  first  as  the  main  con- 
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ception,  “and  David  my  servant  ”  is  inserted, 
because  if  the  charge  were  well-founded,  the  pro¬ 
mise  in  vers.  17, 18  would  also  fall  to  the  ground. 
Sinoe  now,  however,  the  seed  of  Jacob  is  to  re¬ 
main  in  possession  of  his  promise,  the  basis  is 
thus  given  for  the  preservation  of  the  seed  of 
David.  The  priests  are  no  longer  spoken  of 
specially,  being  included  in  the  seed  of  Jacob. 
The  prophet  lays  special  emphasis  on  the  seed  of 
David,  because  in  ver.  15  he  started  with  this 
idea  as  the  security  and  central  point  of  the 
theocracy.  He  then  connects  this  idea  with  that 
of  the  seed  of  Jacob  by  saying  that  there  shall 
never  fail  a  descendant  of  David  to  rule  over  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  Isaao  and  Jacob.  In  naming 
the  three  patriarchs  he  throwB  new  weight  into 
the  scale  in  favor  of  the  nation.  Not  only  Jacob, 
but  Isaac  and  Abraham  also  must  have  lost  favor 
in  the  sight  of  Ood,  if  He  reject  their  seed.  They, 
however,  are  dear  for  the  fathers’  sake  (Rom. 
xi.  28,  29  coll.  i.  2,  16).  Comp.  Exod.  li.  24, 
25;  xxxii.  13;  Lev.  xxvi.  42;  2  Kings  xiii.  23 ; 
Ps.  ov.  8-10;  Isa.  xli.  8.  * 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxii.  3.  “An  effect  of  anger  and  a  pro¬ 
cedure  almost  like  that  of  Ahab  with  the  prophet 
Micah.  The  same  spirit  prevails  now-a-days. 
For  without  entering  on  an  investigation,  with 
what  right  or  reason  men  are  found  who  often  in 
pretty  general  expressions  in  a  call  to  repentance, 
borrow  from  the  prophet  all  sorts  of  judicial 
threatening  and  point  to  this  or  that  city,  we 
cannot  avoid  seeing  why  they  are  always  put  in 
arrest,  viz.:  for  this  cause,  ‘Why  dost  thou  pro¬ 
phesy  what  we  do  not  like  to  hear  ?’  When  one 
is  sure  of  his  cause,  a  noble  disdain  of  such  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  the  best  means  to  use  against  them. 
But  men  cannot  bear  a  bad  conscience  and 
threutenings  of  all  sorts  together,  and  the  fear 
that  it  may  be  true  has  the  foolish  effect,  that 
they  cause  the  bearers  of  such  unpleasant  tidings 
to  come  to  a  bad  end,  in  order  to  affright  others 
from  coming  with  similar  messages.”  Zineen- 

DOBP. 

2.  On  xxxii.  7  sqq.  **Fundatur  in  hoe  teztu  lo¬ 
cus  classic  us  de  eontraetibus  emtionis  el  venditioni s, 
quos  improbant  Anabaptistse ,  probat  Scriptura ,  sieut 
ostendunt  hssc  qua  jam  sequuntur  document  a :  Prov. 
xxxi.  14;  Matt.  xiii.  3.”  Forster. 

3.  On  xxxii.  15.  “The  prophet  had  often 
enough  declared  the  land  lost  to  the  Chaldeans. 
Here,  however,  he  must  testify  that  it  is  not  lost 
forever:  his  purchase  was  to  restore  confidence 
in  the  future  to  other  troubled  souls.  Thus  the 
most  afflicted  servant  of  Ood  must  again  be  the 
most  hopeful.” — “When  we  are  outwardly  pros¬ 
perous,  we  think  no  one  can  take  our  prosperity 
from  us,  and  when  trouble  comes  upon  ub,  we 
again  think  that  no  one  can  help  ns.  Both 
courses  are,  however,  equally  ungodly.  There¬ 
fore  God’s  servants  must  contradict  both  those 
who  are  at  ease,  and  those  who  are  in  despair. 
The  reverse  is  always  right.  In  good  days  hum¬ 
ble  thyself,  and  in  bad  days  let  thyself  be  exalted, 
for  then  it  is  a  great  thing  to  do.”  Diedrich. 

4.  On  xxxii.  9,  16,  24,  25.  “Jeremiah  also 
contends,  but  as  a  servant  of  the  Lord.  First  he 
sbeys  and  afterwards  speaks  about  it.  This  is  a 


noble  way,  by  which  every  teacher,  who  knows 
the  Lord,  may  prove  himself.  As  soon  as  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Lord  wishes  this  or  that,  it  is  not 
the  time  to  expostulate,  but  to  act,  not  to  call 
anything  in  question,  but  to  set  to  work.  If 
then  any  hesitation  is  left,  or  one  and  another 
scruple,  it  is  time  afterwards  to  consult  with  the 
Lord  about  it,  when  one  has  first  shown  obedi¬ 
ence.”  Zinzbndorf.  [“  Though  w e  are  bound 
to  follow  God  with  an  implioit  obedience,  yet  we 
should  endeavor  that  it  may  be  more  and  more 
intelligent  obedience.  We  must  never  dispute 
God’s  statutes  and  judgments,  but  we  may  and 
must  inquire,  What  mean  these  statutes  andjudg - 
mentsf  Deut.  vi.  20.”  Henry. — 8.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xxxii.  25.  Tbrtullian  (e.  Marc .,  L.  IV. , 
c.  40)  sees  in  the  words  “  Buy  thee  the  field  for 
money,”  the  prophetic  passage  to  which  Matt, 
xxvii.  9  refers,  regarding  the  reading  ’ lepeptov  as 
correct.  Comp.  Euseb.  Demonstr.  Ev .,  L.  X.y  c. 
4 ;  Augustin,  De  consensu  Evang.y  L.  ///.,  e.  7. 

6.  On  xxxii.  27.  To  God  there  is  no  wonder 
[miracle].  There  are  wonders  only  on  the  lower 
stage  of  existence.  Every  higher  stage  is  a 
wonder  to  the  lower.  Or  is  there  only  one  stage 
of  existence,  and  accordingly  only  one  order  of 
nature?  When  the  North  American  savages 
cruelly  murdered  one  of  their  number  who  had 
been  on  a  visit  to  the  Great  Father  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  told  them  of  the  wonders  of  civilisation, 
as  a  demoniacally  possessed  liar,  were  they  less 
in  the  right  than  our  highly  civilised  savages, 
to  whom  it  is  a  fundamental  axiom,  that  there  is 
no  other  world,  but  that  which  they  can  reach 
with  their  five  senses  ?  It  is  certainly  not  proved 
that  there  is  a  living,  personal,  omnipotent  God. 
But  this  is  not  to  be  proved,  it  is  to  be  felt  from 
the  heart.  He  who  is  born  of  God  heareth  His 
voice.  To  him  also  miracles  cease  to  be  aught 
irrational.  He  knows  w'ell  how  to  distinguish 
between  true  and  false  miracles,  hut  the  former 
come  to  him  like  a  voice  from  the  higher  world, 
in  which  he  feels  truly  at  home.  For  the  stages 
of  existence  and  orders  of  nature  are  not  hermeti¬ 
cally  sealed  towards  each  other,  but  the  higher 
break  through  in  order  to  lift  the  lower  up  to 
themselves. 

7.  On  xxxii.  86  sqq.  On  the  fulfilment  of  this 
propheoy  comp,  the  Comm,  on  xiii.  14,  and  the 
Doctrinal  notes  on  iii.  18-25,  No.  8.  As  the 
threatening  that  Israel  should  be  dispersed  among 
all  nations  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  other 
(Deut.  xxviii.  64-66)  has  been  literally  fulfilled, 
why  should  not  this  promise  also  be  literally  ful¬ 
filled,  that  they  shall  be  collected  from  all  lands 
whither  the  Lord  has  cast  them  out?  Why  oan- 
not  this  people  be  destroyed  ?  Why  do  they  re¬ 
tain  their  peculiarities  with  such  tenaoity,  that 
neither  the  most  raging  fanaticism,  nor  the  most 
humane  cosmopolitanism,  which  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  the  former,  can  mingle  them  with 
other  nations  ;  so  that  we  can  follow  the  course 
of  their  national  stream  through  the  *ea  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  it  is  said  of  the  Rhine  that  its  water 
flows  unmingled  through  the  lake  of  Constance? 
Assuredly  this  people  must  yet  have  a  future. 
Only  thus  much  is  correct,  that  the  real-Jternel 
of  these  prophecies  is  offered  to  us  in  a  shell 
which  the  prophets  prepared  from  contemporary 
events,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  where  the 
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aliell  ceases  and  the  kernel  begins.  Comp.  Rinck, 
The  Scrip turalness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennial 
reign  defended  against  Hbnostenberq.  Eberfeld, 
1866/  S.  46  sqq. 

8.  On  xxxii.  86  sqq.  “  Is  the  consummation  of 
the  redemptive  work  possible  while  Israel  is  re¬ 
jected  as  a  nation?  According  to  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  this  question  must  be  unconditionally  nega¬ 
tived.  This  knows  only  a  temporary  rejection 
of  Israel,  whioh  at  the  same  time  has  this  result, 
that  Israel  does  not  perish  as  a  nation,  but  is 
preserved  for  future  restoration.  Is  this  law 
annulled  since  Israel  despised  the  gracious  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  Messiah,  the  kingdom  of  God  taken 
from  them  and  given  to  a  people  which  bring 
forth  the  fruits  thereof?  Are  thus  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  prophets,  which  treat  of  a  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  Israel  in  the  latter  days,  eternally  abro¬ 
gated  on  account  of  the  nation’s  sin  ?  Or  can 
their  fulfilment  be  found  only  in  a  spiritual  manner 
in  the  Christian  church,  the  main  trunk  of  which 
was  formed  by  a  chosen  few  from  Israel  ?  These 
questions  are  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  Ber¬ 
the  au  ( Old  Testament  prophecy  of  IsraeYs  nation¬ 
al  glory  in  their  own  Iqnd.  Jahrb.f.  deutsche  Theol. , 
1869  and  1860)  in  accordance  with  the  older  pro- 
testant  theology  (comp,  especially  Hoi^az,  Exam . 
Iheolog.  ed.  Teller ,  p.  1264  sqq.)  as  decidedly  as 
according  to  our  conviction  they  must,  on  the 
ground  of  Rom.  i.  26  sqq.,  be  negatived.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  irrefragably  established  that 
when  the  times  of  the  world-nations  are  full 
(Luke  xxi.  24),  Israel  will  obey  the  gospel  call, 
and  thus  be  prepared  to  weloome  the  Messiah 
(Matt,  xxiii.  39) ;  that  for  this  reason  in  its  dis¬ 
persion  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  it  has 
never  been  absorbed  by  them,  but  preserved  in 
separate  existence  for  its  final  destination,  be¬ 
cause  God’s  gifts  of  grace  and  calling  are  apera- 
plXyra”  Oehler  in  Hkrzoo,  R.-Enc.t  XVII.,  S. 
668,  9. 

9.  On  xxxiii.  8.  “  This  is  the  Lord’s  declara¬ 
tion  to  His  obedient  servant  Jeremiah.  My  dear 
child,  He  says,  thou  hast  acted  according  to  my 
will,  without  knowing  why.  Thou  hast  done 
well!  But  I  will  make  it  clear  to  thee,  so  that  thou 
wilt  wonder  no  more;  I  will  tell  tliee  that  and 
yet  more,  so  that  thou  wilt  at  last  say,  ‘Yes,  let 
it  be  so.’  We  find  such  connections  a  few  times 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Lord  says, 
‘  How  can  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  I 
do!’  (Gen.  xviii.  17.)  And  the  same  Lord  de¬ 
clares  to  His  disciples,  whence  comes  this  inclina¬ 
tion  or  predisposition  to  tell  something  new  to 
His  disciples,  ‘  Henceforth  I  call  you  not  servants, 
for  the  servant  knoweth  not  what  his  Lord  doeth, 
but  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that 
I  have  heard  of  my  Father,  I  have  made  known 
unto  you’  (John  xv.  16).  So  also  is  it  here  with 
Jeremiah.”  Zinzendorf. 

10.  On  xxxiii.  6.  Healing,  restoration,  joy 
and  permanent  prosperity  are  promised  by  the 
prophet  to  Jerusalem  at  a  time  when  all  seemed 
lost,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  regain  them. 
How  desolate  must  it  have  then  appeared  in  Je¬ 
rusalem  when  one  house  after  another  was  thrown 
down  to  furnish  means  of  defence!  How  wildly 
raged  the  tumult  of  war,  and  how  comfortless 
was  the  condition  of  the  city  shut  in  by  the  ene¬ 
my  and  completely  out  off  from  the  rest  of  the 


country !  To  the  mind  of  him,  who  then  thought 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  future,  pictures  of  destruc¬ 
tion  alone  presented  themselves.  Jeremiah, 
however,  whose  sight  was  sharpened  by  the  divine 
anointing,  sees  beyond  the  present  abomination 
of  desolation  in  the  far  distant  future  pictures  of 
peace  and,  moreover,  of  everlasting  peace,  such 
as  no  eye  has  ever  seen,  nor  hath  it  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man.  There  was  the  patienoe  and 
faith  of  the  saints  (Rev.  xiii.  10).  *  Impossible1 
is  a  word,  which  does  not  occur  in  God’s  language. 

11.  On  xxxiii.  8.  “After  the  stubborn  race  has 
been  partly  annihilated  and  partly  humbled,  God 
will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  nation,  as  a  whole. 
Israel  cannot  perish  eternally.  God  will  purify 
the  people  from  their  sins,  by  forgiveness,  the 
only  way  in  which  men  can  be  really  freed  from 
sin.  Grace  and  forgiveness  are  the  only  ground 
on  which  we  stand  as  Christians.  This  seems 
nothing  to  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  more  than  hea¬ 
ven  and  earth.”  Dikdrich. 

12.  On  xxxiii.  7-18.  “  An  important  doctrine 
meets  us  in  thesdlwords,  that  it  is  not  the  gifts 
of  God  which  we  should  seek  to  apprehend,  but 
the  love  of  God  which  is  manifested  in  that  He 
imputes  not  our  sin  to  us.  Otherwise  we  treat 
the  Divine  benefits  like  the  fishes  which  swallow 
the  hook  with  the  bait.”  Heim  and  Hofmann. 
The  major  prophets  expounded  for  edification ,  1889, 
S.  609. 

18.  On  xxxiii.  14-17.  “  All  God’s  promises  are 
at  the  same  time  fulfilled  by  the  true  man,  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  pure  sprout  of  David.  He  will 
be  a  King,  in  whom  we  have  perfect  protection 
from  all  destructive  agencies,  for  He  will  help 
us  from  sin,  procuring  and  executing  on  earth 
justice  and  righteousness  for  all  mankind.  As 
we  all  together  inherited  sin  and  death  from 
Adam,  so  Jesus  by  His  righteousness  has  brought 
justification  of  life  for  all  men,  if  we  would  now 
only  take  it  with  joy.  Jerusalem  will  itself  bear 
the  King’s  name,  as  he  was  called  in  xxiii.  6: 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness,  ».  e.,  that  Jehovah 
bestows  on  us  the  righteousness,  which  is  the 
bond,  which  at  the  same  time  unites  us  to  the  oi- 
tiiens  of  His  celestial  city.”  Diedrich. 

14.  On  xxxiii.  16,  16.  [  The  Lord  our  righteous¬ 
ness.  “  This  is  to  be  explained  by  the  union  of 
the  Church  with  Christ  (see  Rom.  xii.  4,  6;  1 
Cor.  x.  17 ;  xii.  12;  Eph.  i.  22;  iv.  12,  16,  16, 
26 ;  vi.  23,  80 ;  Col.  i.  18,  24)  so  that  what  be¬ 
longs  to  Him  is  communicated  to  her  (Calvin, 
Piscator,  Muenster). — Thus,  by  virtue  of  her 
mystical  union  with  Christ,  and  by  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  His  merits,  and  the  infusion  of  His  Spirit, 
the  Name  of  the  Church  may  be  said  to  be  *  The 
Lord  our  righteousness;’  she  hides  herself  in 
Him,  and  is  seen  by  God  as  in  Him;  she  is 
clothed  with  Christ  the  Sun  of  righteousness  (see 
Rev.  xii.  1)  and  is  aocepted  in  the  Beloved  (Eph. 
i.  6).”  Wordsworth.— £.  R.  A.l 

16.  On  xxxiii.  17.  [“  When  the  First-begotten 
was  brought  into  the  world  it  was  declared  con. 
cerning  Him,  The  Lord  God  shall  give  unto  Him 
the  throne  of  His  Father  David ,  Luke  i.  82.” 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

16.  On  xxxiii.  13-22.  [“  Four  words,  each  of 
them  full  of  meaning,  comprise  the  conceptions 
whioh  we  attribute  to  the  Paradisaical  state. 
They  are  these :  Innocence,  Love,  Rural  Lifet 
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Piety;  and  it  is  towards  these  conditions  of 
earthly  happiness  that  the  human  mind  reverts, 
as  often  as  it  turns,  sickened  and  disappointed, 
from  the  pursuit  of  whatever  else  it  may  have 
ever  labored  to  acquire.  The  innocence  we  here 
think  of  is  not  virtue  recovered,  that  has  passed 
through  its  season  of  trial,  but  it  is  Moral  Per¬ 
fectness,  darkened  by  no  thought  or  knowledge 
of  the  contrary.  This  Paradisaical  love  is  con¬ 
jugal  fondness,  free  from  sensuous  taint.  This 
Rural  Life  is  the  constant  flow  of  Bummer  days, 
spent  in  gardens  and  afield,  exempt  from  our 
exacted  toil.  This  piety  of  Paradise  is  the  grate¬ 
ful  approach  of  the  finite  being  to  the  Infinite, — 
a  correspondence  that  is  neither  clouded,  nor  is 
apprehensive  of  a  cloud.”  Isaac  Taylor,  Spirit 
of  Hebrew  Poetry. — S.  E.  A.l 

17.  On  xxxiii.  19-22.  [“  The  richest  promises 
are  confirmed  by  the  strongest  assurances.” 
Cowles. — S.  R.  A.l  “As  God’s  arrangements 
in  nature  do  not  fail,  still  less  can  His  word  fail 
in  His  kingdom  of  grace,  and  all  His  word  refers 
to  the  divine  Son  of  David  and  His  eternal  king¬ 
dom  of  grace.  Tea,  the  whole  innumerable  Is¬ 
rael,  Abraham’s  spiritual  posterity,  shall  become 
Davids  and  Levites,  u  e .,  priests  and  kings,  as 
was  designed  even  at  the  beginning  of  Israel. 
(Exod.  xix.  6;  1  Pet.  ii.  9;  Rev.  v.  6).”  Die- 
drioh. 

18.  On  xxxiii.  18-22.  [Wordsworth  rejects 
Henqstrnbero’s  explanation  that  these  words 
are  to  be  applied  to  all  Christians  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  and  approves  of  the  argument  derived  by 
the  ancient  Christian  fathers  from  the  passage  in 
favor  of  the  threefold  order  of  ministers  in  the 
Christian  church.  He  adds  “The  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  the  Church  of  Christ  possess  the  spi¬ 
ritual  essence  of  whatever  was  commanded  in  the 
Levitical  dispensations.  Whatever  was  local  and 
personal  in  those  dispensations  has  passed  away. 
The  Tabernacle,  the  Temple,  their  Sacrifices, 
their  Sabbaths,  their  Annual  Festivals,  their 
threefold  Ministry,  all  these  have  been  spiritu¬ 
alized  in  the  Gospel.  Sinai  is  perpetuated  in 
Zion.  The  glory  of  the  Law  has  been  absorbed 
into  that  of  the  Gospel.  See  Ps.  lxviii.  17,  the 
great  Pentecostal  Psalm.” — S.  R.  A  ] 

19.  On  xxxiii.  28-26.  “  In  the  first  place  they 
will  not  be  warned,  and  afterwards  they  will 
not  be  comforted.  The  true  prophet  however 
announces  death  to  sinners  according  to  the 
law,  but  afterwards  grace  for  renovation  and 
for  life.  Despair  is  blasphemy.  God’s  king¬ 
dom  stands  and  will  be  perfected,  but  the  faint¬ 
hearted  will  not  enter  it.  God  answers:  so  long 
as  heaven  and  earth  are  preserved  by  Me,  it  is 
for  the  sake  of  My  kingdom,  and  as  a  pledge  that 
it  will  not  fail.  Israel  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  David’s  seed  shall  be  a  royal  seed,  and 
the  captivity  which  the  people  must  now  endure 
is  transient.  It  is  however  impossible  for  the 
worldly  to  comprehend  this,  who  persist  in  carnal 
repose  as  though  no  God  could  punish  them, 
and  again  in  affliction  are  so  despondent,  as  though 
there  were  no  God  to  help  them  any  more.” 
Diedrich.  [“Deep  security  commonly  ends  in 
deep  despair;  whereas  those  that  keep  up  a  holy 
fear  at  all  times  have  a  good  hope  to  support 
themselves  in  the  worst  of  times.”  Henry. — S. 
B.  A.] 


HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxxii.  16.  [“  Before  Jeremiah  went  ti 
prayer  he  delivered  the  deeds  that  concerned  hia 
new  purchase  to  Baruoh,  which  may  intimate  to 
us,  that  when  we  are  going  to  worship  God  we 
should  get  our  minds  as  clear  as  may  be  from  the 
cares  and  encumbrances  of  this  world. — jVofe, 
Prayer  is  the  salve  of  every  sore.”  Henry. — 8. 
R.  A.] 

2.  On  xxxii.  17-26.  The  Divine  promisee  our 

beet  consolation  in  every  affliction.  1.  There  are 
promises  of  Divine  help  for  every  kind  of  dis¬ 
tress  in  human  life.  2.  These  promises  often 
sound  very  wonderful  (vers.  24  and  25).  8. 

Their  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  God  is  guaranteed 
by  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  (vers.  17- 
19).  4.  Their  fulfilment  is  on  our  part  condi- 

tioned  by  faith. 

8.  On  xxxii.  18,  19.  Harvest  [Thanksgiving- 
day]  Sermon.  “  To  what  should  our  admiration 
of  the  power  and  grace  of  God  in  the  present  har¬ 
vest  lead  us?  1.  To  thank  God.  2.  To  trust  all 
to  Him,  that  He  has  promised  us.  8.  To  obey 
His  voice.”  Jentsch.,  Gesetz  and  Zeugniss,  1858. 

4.  On  xxxii.  19.  “  The  very  serious  and  im¬ 
portant  truth,  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  open  to 
all  the  paths  of  the  children  of  men.  This  should 
1,  shake  us  and  awake  us  from  our  security,  if 
some  of  our  ways  are  sinful  and  suoh  as  the  Lord 
must  certainly  disapprove ;  2,  humble  us.  if  we 
are  indeed  under  the  discipline  of  God’s  Spirit, 
and  yet  turn  to  our  own  self-made  courses,  and 
have  not  yet  allowed  a  fixed  and  sure  heart  to  be 
imparted  to  us;  8,  be  for  our  comfort  and  en¬ 
couragement,  when  we  are  often  led  in  dark  and 
difficult  paths.”  J.  M.  Mueller,  Zeugniese  v. 
Christo.  [Witnesses  to  Christ].  Neues  Predig  lbuch.t 
8tuttgart,  1866,  S.  767. 

5.  On  xxxii.  19.  [“  The  greatness  of  God’s 
wisdom  and  the  abundance  of  His  power.  Proved 
from  His  nature.  Rem.  1.  God  hath  the  power 
of  making  the  deepest  affliction  of  His  children 
produce  their  highest  happiness.  2.  The  con¬ 
trivances  of  tyrants  to  oppress  the  church  pro* 
cure  its  establishment.  8.  The  triumphs  of  Satan 
turn  to  the  destruction  of  his  empire.”  Saurin. 
— S.  R.  A  ] 

6.  On  xxxii.  89.  Wedding-sermon,  «•  The  pro¬ 
mise  which  the  Lord  gives  to  God-fearing  cou¬ 
ples.  1.  One  heart.  2.  Oneway.  8.  One  bless¬ 
ing,  which  shall  extend  to  their  children.”  Flo¬ 
rey,  1862. 

7.  On  xxxii.  40.  Wedding-sermon.  The  na¬ 
ture  and  fruit  of  a  true  marriage.  1.  Its  na¬ 
ture:  it  is  a  covenant  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
conclude  in  the  Lord,  and  with  the  Lord  (put  My 
fear  in  their  hearts; — not  depart  from  Me; — 
everlasting  covenant).  2.  Its  fruit:  good  from 
the  Lord  without  ceasing. 

8.  On  xxxii.  40.  [“  Teachers  may  put  good 
things  into  our  heads,  but  it  is  God  only  that  can 
put  them  into  our  hearts,  that  can  work  in  us 
both  to  will  and  to  do”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

9.  On  xxxii.  39-41.  “  The  greatest  and  dearest 
of  all  the  promises  of  God  to  a  marriage  in  the 
highest  degree  happy  and  delightful.”  G.  Conr. 
Rieger. 

10.  On  xxxii.  40, 41.  Baptismal  Sermon.  “  The 
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gracious  promises  of  God,  which  He  gives  to  a 
child  of  man  in  holy  baptism/*  Florey,  1862. 

11.  On  xxxii.  42.  “  In  communion  of  suffering 
of  piou9  Christians  is  also  a  blessed  fellowship 
of  consolation,  since  1,  when  we  as  Christians 
bear  with  one  another,  we  can  also  with  each 
other  and  by  each  other  obtain  composure  with 
respect  to  whatever  has  befallen  us;  2,  our  heart 
is  revived  by  what  remains,  viz.,  love  on  earth 
and  hope  in  heaven;  8,  we  become  strong  for 
whatever  duty  is  laid  upon  us,  viz.,  labor  and 
courage.”  Florey,  1863 

12.  On  xxxiii.  1.  [“No  confinement  can  de¬ 
prive  God’s  people  of  His  presence ;  no  locks  or 
bars  can  shut  out  His  gracious  visits;  nay,  often¬ 
times  as  their  afflictions  abound  their  consolations 
much  more  abound,  and  they  have  the  most  re¬ 
viving  communications  of  His  favor  then  when 
the  world  frowns  on  them.  Paul’s  sweetest  Epis¬ 
tles  were  those  that  bare  date  out  of  a  prison.” 
Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

18.  On  xxxiii.  6.  “  The  disease  of  our  times  is  I 
no  other  than  a  rebellious  spirit,  aud  the  cause  I 


of  this  is  no  other  than  a  want  of  reverence  for 
God  and  His  law.”  Discourse  on  the  Birth-daj 
of  the  king  by  Deacon  Hauber  in  Tubingen. 
Palmer,  Ev  Casualreden ,  2te  Folge,  1,  1860. 

14.  On  xxxiii.  14-16.  “Jesus  Christ  a  King. 
1.  From  what  a  noble  royal  stock  did  He  pro¬ 
ceed!  (Raised  by  God,  descending  from  David, 
both  by  His  deity  and  humanity  heir  of  the 
throne).  2.  How  well  has  He  exercised  His  rule 
with  judgment  and  righteousness  (He  Himself  is 
the  Lord,  who  is  our  righteousness).  8.  How 
far  does  His  dominion  extend!  (From  Jerusalem 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth).  4.  How  safely  does 
His  people  dwell  by  His  help  in  peace!”  Nau- 
mann,  in  Qesetzu.  Zeugn .,  I860,  March. 

16.  On  xxxiii.  14-16.  “Who  is  He  announced 
to-day  ?  1.  The  long  promised — with  reference  to 
His  historical  appearance.  2.  The  Son  of  David 
and  at  the  same  time  God’s  Son — this  is  His  per¬ 
sonal  significance.  8.  The  Lord,  who  is  our 
righteousness — this  relates  to  His  holy  office 
and  work.”  Anaokir,  in  Gesetz  u.  Zeugn.,  I860; 
March. 


C.  Historical  Appendix  to  xxxii.  1-5. 

(Chap.  XXXIV.  1-7). 

From  the  introductory  words  to  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  we  perceive  that  the  event,  which  is  here  narrated 
(xxxiv.  1-7),  falls  in  the  10 th  year  of  Zedekiah,  since  the  conference ,  in  consequence  of  which  Jere¬ 
miah  was  confined  in  the  court  of  the  prison  (xxxii.  8),  must  be  that  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
this  passage.  Both  passages  agree  almost  verbatim  in  the  announcement  of  the  fate  impending  on  the 
king  and  the  city  (comp,  xxxii.  3-6  with  xxxiv.  2,  3) ;  especially  is  the  phrase  “  thy  mouth  shall 
speak  to  His  moutn,  thine  eyes  shall  see  His  eyes  ”  peculiar  to  both.  What  is  said  in  xxxiv.  4,  6  of 
the  fate  of  Zedekiah  is  found  in  a  condensed  form  in  xxxii.  6  in  the  words,  “  and  there  shall  he  be 
until  I  visit  him”  The  concluding  words  of  xxxii.  6  “  though  ye  fight,  etc.”  are  not  found  in  ch. 
xxxiv.  (comp,  rents,  on  xxxii.  1-6). — XXXIV.  1-7  is  therefore  evidently  the  special  report,  written  by 
Jeremiah  himself  of  his  conference  with  Zedekiah.  In  consequence  of  this  conference  he  was  thrown 
back  into  the  court ,  notwithstanding  his  favorable  announcement  to  Zedekiah,  xxxiv.  4,  6.  The  king 
might  have  expected  something  better  from  the  prophet ,  as  he  approached  when  not  called  for.  It  was 
after  this  return  to  the  court  that  Jeremiah  received  the  revelation  contained  in  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii. 
The  event  narrated  in  xxxiv.  1  -7  also  precedes  these  two  chapters  in  the  order  of  time.  The  report 
of  it,  perhaps  written  by  the  prophet  immediately  after  the  interview ,  is  however ,  as  a  brief  isolated  pas¬ 
sage,  added  as  an  appendix.  It  is  evident  that  the  conversation  with  Zedekiah  did  not  long  precede  the 
facts  related  in  chh  xxxii.,  xxxiii.,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  confinement  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
court ,  which  ts  spoken  of  in  xxxii.  3  as  a  consequence  of  the  conversation,  was  properly  a  remanding 
to  prison.  If  then  the  first  confinement,  as  appears  from  xxxvii.  17-21,  especially  ver.  21,  falls  in 
the  last  period  of  the  siege,  after  the  return  of  the  Chaldeans  from  their  diversion  against  the  Egyptians 
(B.  C.  687),  the  second  incarceration  cannot  be  placed  earlier,  but  must  be  ascribed  to  a  somewhat  later 
date  of  the  same  year. 


XXXIV.  1-7. 

1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  .Lord  [Jehovah]  when  [or  while] 
Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon,  and  all  bis  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the* 
earth,  of  [subject  to,  lit.,  the  dominion  of  His  hand]  His  dominion,  and  ail  the  peo- 

2  pie,  fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  cities  thereof,  saying,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel :  Go  and  speak  to  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  tell  him. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Behold,  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  nand  of  the  king  of  Ba¬ 
ft  bylon,  and  he  shall  hum  it  with  fire :  And  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  his  hand, 

but  shalt  surely  be  taken,  and  delivered  into  his  hand;  and  thine  eyes  shall  behold 
the  eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to  mouth/  and 
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4  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon.  Yet  [only]  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O  Zedekiah  king 

5  of  Judah ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword :  Bvi  thou 
shalt  die  in  peace ;  and  with  the  burnings1  of  thy  fathers,  the  former  kings  which 
were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  bum  odors 4  for  thee;  and  they  will  lament  thee, 
saying ,  Ah  [alas]  lord!  for  I  have  pronounced  the  word,  [spoken  a  word],  saith 

6  the  Lord.  Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  all  these  words  unto  Zedekiah  king 

7  of  Judah  in  Jerusalem  When  [while]  the  king  of  Babylon’s  army  [power]  fought 
against  Jerusalem,  and  against  all  the  cities  of  J udah  that  were  left,  against  Lachish, 
and  against  Azekah :  for  these  defenced  cities  remained  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  1.— The  article  is  wanting  before  ypR,  as  in  ill.  2;  xiv.  18. 

•  Ver.  3. — [Literally :  thy  month  shall  speak  with  his  month]. 

•  Ver.  5. — f  Hkbtdsrsox  says  twenty-eight  MSS.,  with  the  LXX.,  Arab.,  8yr^  Vulg ,  read  Vkt  the  burnings.— S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  6. — [Some  render :  light  the  funeral  fire,  but  comp.  £xso.  reins.— -S.  E.  A  J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Daring  the  siege  (ver.  1)  Jeremiah  receives 
command  to  go  and  announce  to  king  Zedekiah 
that  the  city  will  be  given  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Babylon  and  burned  (ver.  2).  Zedekiah 
himself  will  be  captured,  brought  before  the 
king,  and  carried  to  Babylon  (ver.  8).  Yet  he 
vrill  not  perish  by  the  sword  (ver.  4),  but  die  in 
pence  and  be  interred  with  royal  honors,  after 
the  traditional  manner  (ver.  6).  Jeremiah  exe¬ 
cuted  this  commission  punctually  (ver.  ft)  at  the 
time  when  Jerusalem  and  the  still  uncaptured 
fortified  cities  of  Lachish  and  Azekah  were  being 
besieged  (ver.  7). 

Vers.  1-6.  The  word  . .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
The  style  in  vers.  1,  2  bears  the  character  of 
great  diffuseness,  such  as  is  peculiar  to  Jeremiah 
in  the  later  period  of  his  ministry.  Hence  such 
phrases  as  all  the  people,  ver.  1,  and  tell  him, 
Ter.  2,  which  strictly  taken  are  superfluous,  need 
not  surprise  us. — Of  the  dominion  of  his 
hand.  This  addition  is  a  restriction  and  defi¬ 
nition  of  the  earth ;  not  all  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,  but  of  the  earth  in  so  far  as  it  was  the 
**  dominion  of  his  hand.”  Comp.  li.  28;  1  Ki. 
ix.  19.—  Qo,  etc.  Two  questions  here  present 
themselves  whioh  it  is  not  easy  to  answer.  1. 
How  is  the  conference  with  Zedekiah  here  nar¬ 
rated  connected  with  the  other  mentioned  in 
xxxii.  3 ;  xxxvii.  17  ?  2.  What  relation  does  that 
bear  which  is  said  in  vers.  4,  5  of  Zedekiah’s 
end,  to  the  other  declarations  concerning  it 
(xxxix.  6-7  ;  lii.  9-11 ;  2  Ki.  xxv.  ft,  7)  T  These 
two  questions  seem  to  be  heterogeneous.  There 
is,  however,  a  dose  connection  between  them, 
for  which  reason  we  investigate  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  here  instead  of  at  vers.  4,  6. 

Are  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  vers.  2-5  to 
be  understood  in  a  good  sense  for  Zedekiah,  or 
as  a  menace?  All  depends  on  the  understanding 
of  the  sentence  yet  hear,  etc.,  ver.  4.  Vinema, 
Chr.  B.  Michaklis,  Hitziq  and  Grav  are  of 
opinion  that  this  sentence  proposes  an  excep¬ 
tional  case,  viz.,  in  case  Zedekiah  obeys  the  com¬ 
mand  to  give  himself  up  to  the  Chaldeans  the 
threatening  pronounced  against  him  in  ver.  3 
will  not  be  fulfilled,  but  he  will  die  in  quiet  pos¬ 
session  of  his  throne.  The  reasons  urged  for 
this  explanation  are:  The  pleasant  prospect, 
which  in  vers.  4,  6  is  placed  before  Zedekiah, 


would  contradict  the  elsewhere  constantly  re¬ 
peated  exhortation  to  surrender  himself ;  it  would 
also  be  otherwise  too  favorable.  Here  it  is  pre¬ 
supposed  that  ver.  6  can  be  understood  only  of 
the  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  and  of  a  peace¬ 
ful  end  and  honorable  interment,  which  Zedekiah 
will  receive  as  the  reigning  king.  Aside  from 
ver.  4  a ,  this  explanation  would  certainly  be  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is,  however,  also  possible  to  under¬ 
stand  ver.  6  as  an  antithesis  to  “  thou  shalt  not 
die  by  the  sword,”  not  a  violent  deAth  in  battle, 
but  a  natural,  peaceful  end.  This  might  be,  even 
if  Zedekiah  died  a  prisoner  (comp.  lii.  11),  as 
imprisonment  is  not  necessarily  a  hinderanoe  to 
the  usual  funeral  obsequies.  The  Jews  were 
generally  well  treated  while  in  captivity, — many 
of  them  enjoyed  the  favor  of  the  rulers,  and  ex¬ 
cited  the  envy  of  the  natives  by  their  preferment, 
and  most  of  them  were  undesirous  of  returning 
to  their  native  land. — Jehoiaohin  was  elevated  to 
royal  honors  after  twenty-seven  years’  confine¬ 
ment  (lii.  81).  Why  may  not  Zedekiah  have 
been  kept  in  mild  imprisonment  and  permission 
have  been  given  to  the  Jews  after  his  death  to 
bury  their  king  according  to  the  custom  of  their 
country  ?  This  appears  to  be  the  only  possible 
explanation,  as  the  sentence  “  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  thee,”  ver.  4  b,  cannot  be  other  than  a 
summary  of  the  word  of  God,  which,  according  to 
ver.  4  a ,  Zedekiah  is  to  hear.  I  leave  out  of  ac¬ 
count  that  the  other  explanation  would  require 
44  Listen  to  ”  or  “  Heed  ”  the  word,  and  also  a 
designation  of  the  divine  word  to  which  Zedekiah 
is  to  listen.  But  it  would  be  indispensable  that 
“  hear  the  word,”  etc.,  should  be  plainly  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  condition,  and  what  follows  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  condition’s  being  fulfilled.  As 
the  words  now  read  ver.  4  b  can  be  taken  only 
as  the  word  which  Zedekiah  is  to  hear.  Ver.  4  a 
then  expresses  no  condition,  but  in  vers.  4  and 
6  a  restriction  or  more  exact  definition  (not  a 
continuation,  as  Hitzio  supposes),  is  added  to 
ver.  8.  In  ver.  3  it  was  said  that  Zedekiah 
should  be  captured  and  taken  to  Babylon.  Vers. 
4  and  6  mitigate  this  harsh  sentence,  adding  that 
he  shall  not  die  by  violence  there,  but  in  peaot 
and  be  buried  with  royal  honors.  Thus  ren¬ 
dered,  the  passage  harmonizes  with  the  other 
intimations,  which  are  given  with  respect  to  the 
end  of  the  king:  xxxii.  6 ;  xxxix.  6-7 ;  lii.  9-11 ; 
2  Ki.  xxv.  6,  7.  Is  then  this  declaration  adapted 
to  exoite  the  anger  of  the  king  ?  Though  the 
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first  part  of  it  is  gloomy,  the  second  presents 
some  points  of  comfort.  The  terrible  fate  which 
befel  the  tyrant  Jehoiakim  (the  words  “  will 
lament  thee,”  ver.  5,  are  in  evident  contrast  to 
xxii.  18)  will  not  be  Zedekiah’s.  His  fate,  when 
the  severest  crisis  is  past,  will  take  a  (relatively) 
better  turn;  he  will  at  least  enjoy  a  respectful 
treatment  as  a  prisoner,  and  indeed  again  receive 
honor  after  death.  Zedekiah  is  thus  relatively 
favored.  Should  he  for  this  have  the  prophet 
confined,  as  must  have  been  the  case  if  the  con* 
ference  reported  here  be  identical  with  that 
mentioned  in  xxxii.  8?  According  to  ckh. 
xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  where  the  whole  history  of 
the  relations  between  Zedekiah  and  the  prophet 
is  related  according  to  its  main  features,  the 
former  confined  the  latter  in  the  court  only  with 
benevolent  intentions.  In  the  first  instance  the 
court  of  the  guard  was  assigned  as  a  mitigation 
in  contrast  to  the  terrible  detention  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  in  the  prison  of  Jonathan,  the  Scribe 
(xxxvii.  20).  Afterwards  the  court  of  the  guard 
was  again  assigued  him  out  of  kindness,  after 
his  still  more  terrible  confinement  in  the  pit 
(xxxviii.  13).  Chh.  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.  make 
the  general  impression  that  Zedekiah  kept  the 
prophet  in  custody  only  on  account  of  the  princes. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  ho  would  have  given 
him  his  entire  freedom  (comp,  xxxviii.  5).  It 
should,  moreover,  be  observed  that  according  to 
xxxiv.  2  Jeremiah  seeks  the  king  freely,  while 
according  to  chh.  xxxvii.  sq.  this  scarcely  seems 
possible.  Then  we  have  reports  of  two  confer¬ 
ences  of  Jeremiah  with  the  king.  On  the  first 
he  is  brought  from  strict  confinement  in  the 
house  of  Jonathan  (xxxvii.  17),  on  the  second 
ho  is  brought  after  his  deliverance  from  the  pit 
(xxxviii.  14).  The  fear,  which  Jeremiah  ex- 
resses  on  this  latter  occasion,  shows  that  he 
ad  no  desire  to  present  himself  before  the  king. 
Thus  it  Appears  as  if  the  different  accounts  of 
Jeremiah's  conferences  with  Zedekiah  would  not 
agree,  especially  does  a  confinement  in  the  court 
of  the  guard  as  a  punishment,  according  to 
xxxii.  8,  seem  to  agree  neither  with  chh.  xxxvii. 
and  xxxviii.  nor  with  xxxiv.  2-5.  Meanwhile  as 
the  apparent  want  of  agreement  itself  excludes 
the  idea  of  an  interpolation,  and  as  there  is 
nothing  in  the  language  which  betrays  a  strange 
hand,  we  are  forced  to  the  hypothesis  that  in 
xxxii.  1-5  aud  xxxiv.  1-5  we  have  an  account  of 
a  conference  of  Zedekiah  with  Jeremiah  which 
is  distinct  from  the  two  narrated  in.  xxxvii.  17- 
20  and  xxxviii.  14-16.  From  the  words  “  wilt 
thou  not  certainly  put  me  tc  death,”  xxxviii.  15, 
it  is  clear  that  Jeremiah  did  not  expect  a  very 
kindly  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king.  It  is 
conceivable  that  the  court  was  assigned  him  as 
a  place  of  punishment,  when  after  a  voluntary 
visit  to  the  king  (comp.  xxii.  1),  he  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  the  ungracious  words  Mback  into 
the  court!”  Although,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
words  in  xxxiv.  4,  5  are  relatively  favorable  to 
the  king,  yet  he  may  have  expected  something 
better  of  the  prophet  when  he  appeared  uncalled 
for  and  have  accordingly  become  indignant  at 
the  essentially  invariable  prediction  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  city  and  his  own  imprisonment.  If 
it  is  asked  what  was  the  object  of  this  address  to 
the  king,  not  occasioned  by  the  king  but  com¬ 


manded  by  God,  it  is  surprising  that  the  prophet 
does  not  say  what  the  fate  of  the  city  will  be  in 
case  of  voluntary  submission  (comp,  xxxviii.  17). 
He  does  not,  however,  say  fully  what  will  be  the 
fate  of  the  king  in  case  of  stubborn  refusal  to 
surrender.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  Zedekiah’s 
children  together  with  the  princes  of  Israel  being 
killed  before  his  eyes,  of  his  own  eyes  being  put 
out  (lii.  10),  or  of  his  wives  being  given  to  the 
Babylonian  prinoes  (xxxviii.  21-23).  This  lack 
of  an  alternative  distinguishes  the  present  pas¬ 
sage  from  xxi.  9;  xxxviii.  2,  17. 

This  passage  reads  like  an  unconditional  sen¬ 
tence,  in  which,  however,  it  is  expressly  remarked 
that  this  still  severe  sentence  is  yet  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mitigation.  (Comp.  vers.  4  and  5  with  xxii. 
18).  It  accordingly  seems  probable  that  this 
passage,  together  with  the  prophecy  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  it  in  chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.,  belongs 
to  the  period  indicated  in  xxxviii.  28,  i.  e.  to  the 
period  after  the  last  exhortation  which  the  pro¬ 
phet  addressed  to  Zedekiah  conditionally .  Now 
a  simple  announcement  is  made  to  him  of  what 
will  take  place.  The  possibility  that  Zedekiah 
may  yet  tread  the  path  of  deliverance  so  often 
pointed  out  to  him,  is  no  longer  thought  of.  It 
is  still  a  great  favor  that  the  full  terrible  reality 
is  not  yet  disclosed  to  him.  He  doubtless  owed 
this  as  well  as  the  relative  mildness  of  his  sen¬ 
tence  to  the  good-will  he  had  manifested  towards 
the  prophet.  It  certaiuly  seems,  as  remarked 
above,  that  this  announcement  of  his  sentence, 
by  the  prophet  who  comes  before  him  uncalled- 
for,  first  irritated  him  towards  the  latter,  on 
which  supposition  the  words,  “Wherefore  dost 
thou  prophesy?”  in  xxxii.  3,  would  be  explained. 

And  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers. 
The  burning  of  the  dead  was  not  a  Jewish  cus¬ 
tom.  Burning  alive  only  occurs  as  a  punishment, 
Lev.  xx.  14;  xxi.  9  colL  Isa.  vii.  25 — and  there 
is  a  trace  of  burning  corpses  in  time  of  pesti¬ 
lence  in  Am.  vi.  10  (if  IS^DO— lin^O).  At  any 
rate  in  the  present  passage  it  is  the  burning  of 
spices  which  is  meant,  2Chron.  xvi  14;  xxi.  19. 
With  this  also  will  agree  the  dative  of  the  pro¬ 
noun  and  the  form  of  the  verb.  Comp,  the  verb 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  and  the  dative 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  sacrifice  is  burned. 
Exod.  xxx.  20;  Lev.  vii.  5;  2  Chron.  xiii.  11. 
[Calvin  says,  that  to  prevent  putrefaction,  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  dried  by  a  slow  fire,  but 
only  at  the  burial  of  kings. — 8.  R.  A.] 

For  I  have  spoken  a  word.  Not  merely 
breath,  bat  a  word  which  is  spirit,  life,  power 
has  the  Lord  uttered.  (Comp.  Deut.  xxii.  47 ; 
Ps.  xxxiii.  4;  cxix.  160;  Prov.  xxx.  5;  Isa.  xL 
8;  lv.  10,  11  ;  Jer.  xxiii.  29).  The  expression 
“  I  have  spoken,”  without  “  word,”  is  found  with 
special  frequency  in  Ezekiel,  v.  13,  16,  17 ;  xvii. 
21,  24,  etc. 

Vers.  6,  7.  Then  Jeremiah  .  .  .  cities  of 
Jndah.  The  performance  of  the  task  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  proof  that  Jeremiah  had  the  courage 
to  appear  before  the  king  with  a  message,  which 
was  by  no  means  such  as  he  wished  to  hear  in  a 
time  of  severe  affliction. — Lachish  And  Axekah 
were  both  situated  in  the  Sephela,  the  low  coun¬ 
try  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (Jer.  xv.  33,  35,  39).  They  were  both 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  9).  Lachish 
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was  besieged  by  Sennacherib  (2  Ki.  xviii.  14, 
17;  xix.  8;  Isa.  xxxvi.  2;  xxxvii.  8).  [“This 
celobrated  siege  is  supposed  by  Layard  to  be  de¬ 
picted  on  certain  slabs  disinterred  from  the  ruins 
of  Nineveh.” — Cowles]. — Fortified  cities  can¬ 
not  well  be  taken  as  in  apposition  to  cities  of 
Judah,  because  this  addition  would  either  be 
superfluous  or  would  give  the  wrong  thought 
that  unfortified  oities  were  still  left.  It  cannot 


also  well  be  attached  as  a  definition  to  remained : 
nam  fuse  oppida  ex  oppidis  Judse  munita  super erant 
(Rosbnmurller).  It  is  not  credible  that  there 
were  no  other  fortified  cities  besides  these.  It 
can  only  be  in  apposition  to  these ;  these,  as 
fortified  cities,  were  still  left.  The  reason  of 
their  remaining  is  thus  expressed,  and  this  rea¬ 
son  was  the  strength  of  their  fortifications. 


11.  Historical  Appendix  to  the  Collection  of  Discourses. 

(Chap.  XXXIV.  8-22  and  Chap.  XXXV.) 

.  At  the  close  of  the  collected  discourses  we  find  two  portions  which  may  he  regarded  as  an  appendix ,  inas¬ 
much  as  they  afford  a  glaring  instance  of  lsraeFs  disobedience  towards  Jehovah ,  in  contrast  with  the 
obedience  of  a  non-Israelitish  tribe  towards  the  command  of  their  ancestor.  Th*  history  of  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  servants ,  ordered  in  the  pressure  of  distress  but  taken  back  when  the  danger  seemed  to  be 
past%  is  a  proof  how  lightly  obedience  to  Jehovah's  law  sat  on  the  hearts  of  the  Israelites ,  while  the 
obedience  of  the  Rechabiles  to  their  ancestral  ordinances  was  deeply  rooted  and  impregnable.  Although 
the  two  portions  are  chronologically  far  apart,  the  first  belonging  to  the  tenth  year  of  Zedekiah  ( more 
exactly  to  the  time  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  siege),  the  second  to  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim 
{more  exactly  when  the  first  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nebuchadnezzar  was  expected) ;  yet  it  is 
quite  appropriate  that  they  should  stand  side  by  side ,  since ,  as  remarked  above ,  the  second  serves  as  a 
foil  to  the  first. 

The  reason  for  placing  the  older  portion  last  may  be  that  the  following  chapter  (xxxvL)  belongs  to  the  same 
period ,  viz. ,  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim. 

The  division  into  two  parts  is  very  clear  and  simple.  The  facts  are  narrated  in  xxxiv.  8-11.  Then  in 
vers.  12-16  the  facts  are  recapitulated  by  the  prophet  with  reference  to  the  legal  enactments ,  finally  in 
vers.  17-22  the  divine  sentence  is  pronounced  on  the  covenant-breaking  Israelites. — Chap.  xxxv.  is 
plainly  divisible  into  two  halves.  In  the  first  (vers.  1-11)  the  facts  are  again  related ,  in  the  second 
the  parallel  is  drawn  between  the  behaviour  of  the  Rechabiles  and  of  Israel ,  and  corresponding  recom¬ 
pense  announced  to  both. 

A.  THE  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  SHOWN  IN  THEIR  BEHAVIOUR  IN  8ETTINQ  FREE  THEIR 

SERVANTS. 


XXXIV.  8-22. 

8  This  is  the  word  that  came  unto  Jeremiah,  from  the  Lord,  after  that  the  king 
Zedekiah  had  made  a  covenant  with  all  the  people  which  were  at  Jerusalem,  to 

9  proclaim  liberty  unto  them  j1  That  every  man  should  let  his  man-servant,  and  every 
man  his  maid  servant,  being  an  Hebrew  or  an  Hebrewess,  go  free ;  that  none  should 

10  serve  himself  of  them,*  to  wit,  of  a  Jew  his  brother.  Now  when  all  the  princes, 
and  all  the  people,  which  had  entered  into  the  covenant,  heard  that  every  one 
should  let  his  man-servant,  and  every  one  his  maid-servant,  go  free,  that  none 
should  serve  themselves  of  them  any  more,  then  they  obeyed,  and  let  them  go. 

11  But  afterward  they  turned,  and  caused  the  servants  and  the  handmaids,  whom 
they  had  let  go  free,  to  return,  and  brought  them  into  subjection  for  [or  compelled 

12  them  to  be]*  servants  and  for  handmaids.4  Therefore  the  word  of  the  Lord  came 

13  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I 
made  a  covenant  with  your  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  brought  them  forth  out  of 

14  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondmen,  saying,  At  the  end  of  seven 
years  let  ye  go  every  man  his  brother  an  Hebrew,  which  hath  been  sold  [or  who  hath 
sold  himself]  unto  thee ;  and  when  he  hath  served  thee  six  years,  thou  ehalt  let 
him  go  free  from  thee :  but  your  fathers  hearkened  not  unto  me,  neither  inclined 

15  their  ear,  And  ye  were  now  [to-day]  turned,  and  had  done  right  in  my  eight,  in 
proclaiming  liberty  every  man  to  his  neighbor;  and  ye  had  made  a  covenant  be¬ 
fore  me  in  the  house  which  is  called  by  my  name  [whereupon  my  name  is  called]  : 
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16  but  ye  turned  and  polluted  my  name,  and  caused  every  man  his  servant,  and  every 
man  his  handmaid,  whom  he  had  set  at  liberty  at  their  pleasure,  to  return,  ana 
brought  them  into  subjection  f compelled  them],  to  be  unto  you  for  servants  and 
for  handmaids. 

17  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  Ye  have  not  hearkened  unto  me,  in 
proclaiming  liberty,  every  one  to  his  brother,  and  every  man  to  his  neighbor :  be¬ 
hold,  I  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  to  the  sword,  to  the 
pestilence,  and  to  the  famine ;  and  I  will  make  you  to  be  removed6  into  all  the 

18  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  I  will  give*  [or  deliver]  the  men  that  have  trans¬ 
gressed  my  covenant,  which  [who]  have  not  performed  the  words  of  the  covenant 
which  they  had  made  before  me,  when  they  cut  the  calf  in  twain,  and  passed  be- 

19  tween  the  parts  thereof,  the  princes  of  Judah,  and  the  princes  of  Jerusalem,  the 
eunuchs,  and  the  priests,  and  all  the  people  of  the  land,  which  passed  between  the 

20  parts  of  the  calf ;  I  will  even  give  them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  into 
the  hands  of  them  that  seek  their  life :  and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  for  meat 

21  unto  the  fowls  of  the  heaven,  and  to  the  beasts  of  the  earth.  And  Zedekiah,  king 
of  Judah,  and  his  princes  will  I  give  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  and  into  the 
hand  of  them  that  seek  their  life,  and  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon’s 

22  army,  which  are  gone  up  from  you.  Behold,  I  will  command,  saith  the  Lord,  and 
cause  them  to  return  to  this  city ;  and  they  shall  fight  against  it,  and  take  it,  and 
burn  it  with  fire;  and  I  will  make  the  cities  of  Judah  a  desolation  without  an  in¬ 
habitant. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  8. — The  construction  is  ad  setisum,  and  very  common  in  Hebrew.  Comp.  2  Ki.  z.  24 ;  Habqblsb.  Orn  9  95,  Z 
■*  Vcr.  9. — 03  *13 tf.  Comp.  xxii.  13;  xxv.  14;  xxx.  8. 

*  Ver.  11.— The  Hiphil  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  Masoretes  therefore  read  Kal  (rer.  16;  2  Chron. 

xxviiL  10).  . 

*  Ver.  11.— On  the  construction  0  7  comp.  Naxoklsb.  Gr.,  g  96  Arm.  5. 

*  Ver.  17.— T A.  V.  marg.:  for  a  remoring;  Namosi.:  for  a  horror ;  Hnrorasoir ;  giro  yon  up  to  agitation.— 8.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  18.— {Naigxl8B.,  Hitxio,  Wordsworth  :  I  will  make  the  men  who - the  calf  which  they  cut;  ».«.  like  the  calf, 

etc. — Comp.  NaxoxLSB.  Gr.,  £  09,  3.— S.  R.  A.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  8-11.  This  is  the  word  ...  for  ser¬ 
vants  and  for  handmaids.  Though  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  to  make  a  covenant  ”  generally  means 
that  two  persons  pledge  themselves  to  a  mutual 
performance,  which  accrues  to  the  advantage  of 
both  parties,  the  expression  here  denotes  a  per¬ 
formance  which  all  do  in  common  in  the  interest 
of  a  third,  from  which,  however,  advantage  is 
expected  for  all.  For  the  setting  free  was  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  those  set  free.  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  also  hoped  that  it  would  be  for  the  general 
good,  account  being  taken  partly  of  the  gratitude 
of  the  freedmen  and  their  increased  activity  in 
the  defence,  partly  perhaps  also  of  the  favor  of 
Jehovah  thus  to  be  procured.  It  is  clear  that 
the  word  “covenant”  is  thus  employed  in  es¬ 
sentially  the  same  sense  as  usual. — To  proclaim 
liberty  unto  them.  The  expression  is  found 
in  this  sense  besides  only  in  Lev.  xxv.  10 ;  Isa. 
lxi.  1  ;  Ezek.  xlvi.  17.  Them  of  course  refers 
to  tho  servants  mentioned  afterwards.  The  law 
on  this  point  is  found  in  Exod.  xxi.  1  sqq.  ;  Lev. 
xxv.  89-41 ;  Deut.  xv.  12.  Every  servant  of  He¬ 
brew  origin  was  to  be  set  free  after  six  years’ 
service  (without  respect  to  the  Sabbatical  year); 
according  to  Lev.  xxv.  this  was  to  be  done  in  the 
year  of  jubilee.  This  iuvolves  no  contradiction, 
for  in  Lev.  xxv.  it  is  the  law  of  the  jubilee  year 
which  is  given.  The  former  enactment  is  merely 
supplemented  from  this  point  of  view,  tho  jubilee 


year  is  to  end  the  service  unconditionally,  where¬ 
fore  the  price  was  to  be  determined  by  the  time 
intervening  before  the  jubilee  (ver.  60sqq.  where 
it  is  the  sale  of  Israelitish  servants  to  heathen  in¬ 
habitants  which  is  spoken  of,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  application  of  this  rule  to 
the  purchase  by  Israelites).  Comp.  Saalschukts, 
Mo*.  Rtchl,  Kap.y  14  and  101,  J  8. — These  legal 
prescriptions  had,  like  so  many  others,  remained 
unobserved.  The  reformation  under  Josiah  may 
have  revived  the  knowledge,  but  not  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  them.  The  pressure  of  the  siege  aroused 
the  thought  that  the  observance  of  this  law  might 
be  of  use  in  both  the  ways  above  indicated. 
They  therefore  pledged  themselves  on  the  king's 
demand  by  mutual  agreement  to  set  free  the  He¬ 
brew  servants  and  maids,  and  as  appears  from 
ver.  9,  all  of  them,  even  those  who  had  not  served 
six  years.  The  supererogation  with  regard  to 
some  was  outweighed  by  their  short-comings 
with  respect  to  the  others.  But — and  this  is  a 
striking  instance  of  false  conversion,  springing 
from  bad  motives, — when  the  danger  seemed  over 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Chaldeans,  they  brought 
the  servants  again  under  the  yoke. 

Vers.  12-16.  Therefore  the  word  ...  for 
handmaids. — In  the  day.  Comp.  vii.  22 ;  xi. 
4;  xxxi.  82. — House  of  bondmen.  Them¬ 
selves  delivered  from  oppressive  servitude,  Israel 
should  be  kind  towards  their  servants,  which  is 
expressly  designated  in  Dent.  xv.  15  as  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  law  of  manumission. — At  the  end 
of  seven  years  cannot  mean  at  the  end  of  every 
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seven  years.  This  would  contradict  what  fol- 1 
lows,  “after  he  has  served  six  years,*’  and  the 
Similar  legal  enactments  (Exod.  xxi.  2 ;  Deut. 
xv.  12).  It  can  only  signify  at  the  close  of  a 
leptennium.  The  preposition  JO  then  retains  its 
proper  signification; — from  the  close,  t.  c.,  when 
the  close  of  the  septennium ,  the  seventh  year,  has 
begun.  Comp,  similar  expressions  in  Deut.  xv.  1; 
xiv.  28  coll.  xxxi.  10. — Who  hath  sold  him¬ 
self.  These  words  are  a  quotation  from  memory 
from  Deut.  xv.  12. — Turned,  vers.  16  and  16. 
The  meaning  of  the  verb  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
only  the  termini  a  quo  and  in  quem  are  opposite. 
— Called  by  my  name.  Every  transgression 
of  the  divine  commands,  but  especially  a  breach 
of  a  covenant  sworn  in  His  name,  is  a  desecration 
thereof  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  12;  xx.  3). — At  their 
pleasure.  The  expression  occurs  also  in  Deut. 
xxi.  14.  It  is  there  used  of  the  captive  woman, 
married  but  afterwards  disapproved.  Here  the 
antithesis  is  evidently  not  property  or  family,  so 
that  the  sense  would  be,  what  she  possesses  be¬ 
longs  to  her,  but  thou  shalt  set  her  person  at 
liberty.  But  the  antithesis  is  the  unfreedom  of 
the  sold,  who  must  go  wherever  his  master  sends 
him,  and  the  freedom  of  the  dismissed,  to  go 
wherever  he  wishes.  The  word  then=accord- 
ing  to,  or  at,  their  pleasure,  being  regarded 
as  the  seat  of  desire,  as  in  the  expression  “  if  it 
be  your  mind,”  Gen.  xxiii.  8;  2  Kings  ix.  15. 

Vers.  17-22.  Therefore  .  .  .  without  an  in¬ 
habitant. — Liberty  is  used  the  second  time  in 
vcr.  17  ironically  ;  because  ye  did  not  proclaim 
liberty  (that  which  is  taken  back  again  directly 
is  as  good  as  none),  liberty  shall  be  proclaimed 
to  you,  but  a  liberty  of  which  you  will  be  the 
victims.  [I  set  you,  whom  I  have  hitherto  re¬ 
garded  as  my  servants,  free,  deliver  you  over,  to 
your  fate,  to  the  sword,  etc. — Hitzig]. — The 
call  Ver.  18  seems  to  me  better  connected  with 
I  will  give  [make],  in  which  we  are  gram¬ 
matically  fully  justified  (comp.  Naegklsb.  Or .,  j 
69,  3).  So  also  Luther  and  others.  The  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning  of  the  rite  here  alluded  to  ap¬ 
pears  then  immediately  applied,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
sent  before  the  covenant  breakers  the  threatening 
punishment.  They  themselves  are  to  be  the  calf 
cut  in  two.  On  this  rite  comp.  Gen.  xv.  10,  and 
Drlitzsch  thereupon.  According  to  the  other 
explanation,  “the  calf”  is  in  opposition  to  “  the 
covenant.”  Then,  however,  the  similarity  in 
the  fate  of  the  transgressor  to  that  of  the  calf,  is 
only  implicitly  hinted  at,  not  expressed.  The 
late  and  anncoluthic  resumption  “I  will  give,” 
in  ver.  21,  is  then  also  troublesome. — In  ver.  19 
chiefs  of  tribes,  city-chiefs  (elders  of  the  city), 
courtiers,  priests  and  common  people,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished.  When  afterwards,  verse  21,  his 
princes  are  again  mentioned  with  the  king,  we 


I  must  attribute  this  to  Jeremiah’s  diffuseness,  and 
emphasize  it  the  less,  as  it  is  very  common  to 
mention  the  king  and  princes  together  (xxiv.  8; 
xxv.  19,  etc.). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxiv.  8-11.  “The  peculiar  difference  be¬ 
tween  hypocritical  repentance  and  true  conver¬ 
sion.  The  hypocrites  when  they  do  penance,  do 
it  ( 1 .)  not  from  faith,  but  from  fear  of  distress 
and  danger,  in  which  they  are  at  the  time;  (2.) 
they  do  not  make  a  change  in  all  points  of  dis¬ 
obedience,  but  only  in  the  ethical,  as  here  with 
the  jubilee  year,  as  if  there  were  nothing  more 
to  be  altered;  (3.)  they  do  such  things  as  make 
a  show  for  the  peoplo  and  have  a  high  regard,  as 
the  manumission,  letting  loose  the  rabble,  would 
have  a  great  noise  and  show,  but  meanwhile 
there  were  few  thoughts  of  faith,  love,  fear  of 
God,  hope  and  thanksgiving ;  (4. )  such  penitence 
does  not  last  long,  but  as  soon  ns  the  distress 
finds  a  hole,  the  devotion  goes  with  it.”  Cramer. 

2.  On  ver.  12.  “  Qua  loculione  mystica  ( verbum 
Jovse  factum  esse  a  Jova)  qualis  etiam ,  Gen.  xix. 
24,  mnuitur  mysterium  Trinitatis  juxta  rcyulam 
Lutheri  commendatam  nobis  in  aureo  scripto  de  ulti- 
mis  verbis  Davidis.  Insinuatur  enim  hac  et  simili- 
bus  loquendi  formulis  pluralilas  personarum ,  ut  hie 
Filiiet  Spiritus  sancti.”  Forster. 

3.  On  xxxiv.  15,  16.  “  Converted,  but  not 
rightly;  friendship  made  when  the  foot  is  on  the 
neck,  Pharisaic  repentance.  Yet  thus,  there  is 
often  an  interval,  a  period  of  rest  and  of  refresh¬ 
ment  for  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  God  has 
this  in  view  when  He  extorts  conversions  of  this 
kind.”  Zinzkxdorf. 

4.  On  xxxiv.  15, 16, 18-22.  Tho  Jews  thus  com¬ 
mitted  a  double  sin:  1.  They  did  not  keep  the 
promise  made  to  each  other  and  to  tho  servants; 
2.  They  desecrated  the  name  of  God  by  their 
disobedience  and  breach  of  the  oath  sworn  in 
God’s  name  and  house. 

HOMJLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

True  repentance  in  distinction  from  false.  1. 
The  occasion  may  bo  the  same  in  both;  external 
distress  (corap.  ex.  gr.t  Isa.  xxviii.  19;  1  Cor.  xi. 
32;  Tit.  ii.  12).  2.  In  false  penitence  tho  inward 

disposition  remains  unchanged;  in  true  peni- 
t-nce  man  turns  inwardly  with  pain  and  sorrow 
from  evil  and  to  God.  8.  False  penitence  lasts 
as  long  only  as  the  outward  need ;  true  penitence 
is  a  permanent  condition  of  the  heart,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  single  backslidings,  advances  to  a 
more  complete  subjugation  of  the  old  man  (the  old 
Adam  in  us  is  to  be  drowned  and  perish  by  daily 
sorrow  and  repentance). 
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B.  THE  COUNTERPART  TO  THE  DISOBEDIENCE  OF  THE  ISRAELITES.*  THE  OBEDIENCE  OF  THE 

RECHABITES  (CHAP.  XXXV.). 

1.  The  Fact. 

XXXV.  1-11. 

1  The  word  which  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord  in  the  days  of  Jehoiakim 

2  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  saying,  Go  unto  the  house  of  the  Rechabites,  and 
speak  unto  them,  and  bring  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chain  - 

3  bers,  and  give  them  wine  to  drink.  Then  I  took  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Jeremiah, 
the  son  of  Habaziniah,  and  his  brethren,  and  all  his  sons,  and  the  whole  house 

4  of  the  Rechabites ;  And  I  brought  them  into  the  house  of  the  Lord,  into  the 
chamber  of  the  sons  of  Hanan,  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  a  man  of  God,  which  was  by 
the  chamber  of  the  princes,  which  was  above  the  chamber  of  Maaseiah  the  son  of 

5  Shallum,  the  keeper  of  the  door  [or,  threshold].  And  I  set  before  the  sons  of  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites  pots1  full  of  wine,  and  cups,  and  I  said  unto  them,  Drink 

6  ye  wine.  But  they  said,  We  will  drink  no  wine:  for  Jonadab  the  son  of  Reehab 
our  father  commanded  us,  saying,  Ye  shall  drink  no  win q,  neither  ye,  nor  your  sons 

7  for  ever:  Neither  shall  ye  build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor  have 
any :  but  all  your  days  ye  shall  dwell  in  tents :  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the 

8  land  where  ye  be  strangers.  Thus  have  we  obeyed  the  voice  of  Jonadab  the  son 
of  Reehab  our  father  in  all  that  he  hath  charged  us,  to  drink  no  wine  all  our  days, 

9  we,  our  wives,  our  sons,  nor  our  daughters;  nor  to  build  houses  for  us  to  dwell  in: 

10  neither  have  we  vineyard,  nor  field,  nor  seed :  but  we  have  dwelt  in  tents,  and 
have  obeyed,  and  done  according  to  all  that  Jonadab  our  father  commanded  us. 

11  But  it  came  to  pass,  when  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  came  up  into  the  land, 
that  we  said,  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  and  for  fear  of  the  army  of  the  Syrians :  so  we  dwell  at  Jerusalem. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver,  5. — related  to  nj’Dl,  MU,  designates  here  a  larger  round  vessel  (crater),  from  which  the  cope  were 

filled.  Comp.  Gen.  xliv.  2,  5, 12. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-5.  The  word  .  .  .  Drink  ye  wine. 

As  the  llcchabitcs  did  not  live  in  houses,  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites  must  be  taken  in  a 
gentilic  sense.  The  Rechabites  were  a  branch  of 
that  tribe  of  Kenites,  which  springing  from  Ho- 
bab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses  (Num.  x.  20), 
migrated  with  the  Israelites  from  the  desert  to 
Canaan,  and  were  therefore  closely  connected 
with  them  politically,  as  well  as  religiously 
comp.  Jud.  i.  10;  iv.  11;  1  Sam.  xv.  6;  xxvii. 
0;  xxx.  29).  To  what  an  extent  this,  espe¬ 
cially  the  latter,  was  the  case  may  be  learned  from 
what  is  said  of  Jonadab,  the  ancestor  and  law¬ 
giver  of  the  Rechabites,  in  the  book  of  Kings  (2 
Kings  x.  15,  23).  The  injunctions  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  vers.  0,  7,  Jonadab  laid  on  his  descend¬ 
ants,  were  doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  preserv¬ 
ing  their  nomadic  state  and  avoiding  the  evils  of 
stationary  and  agricultural  life.  Jonadab  Ap¬ 
pears  to  have  forbidden  the  drinking  of  wine,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  immediate  conse¬ 


quences,  which  it  might  easily  have,  but  also  that 
the  love  of  wine  might  not  be  the  occasion  of 
tlicir  becoming  settled.  The  conscientiousness 
with  which  the  Rechabites  after  three  centuries 
still  followed  the  commands  of  their  ancestor,  is 
a  testimony  that  they  held  him  in  high  honor. 
That  he  deserved  this  honor,  and  that  it  was 
shown  him  by  others  during  his  life-time,  is  seen 
in  the  respect  with  which  Jehu  treated  him, 
taking  him  as  a  witness  of  his  zeal  in  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  Comp.  Keil  on  2  Kings  x.  12-17. — 

The  DiDEfb  were  rooms  in  the  buildings  enclosing 
the  fore-courts,  appropriated  to  various  uses  (1 
Chron.  xxviii.  12  coll.  ix.  26;  Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  12, 
20,  21;  Ezr.  x.  0;  Neb.  x.  88).  One  of  these 
rooms,  which  must  havebeen  a  hall  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  the  persons,  was  named  after 
“the  sons  of  Hanan,  the  son  of  Igdaliah,  the  man 
of  God.”  It  is  not  known  who  this  Hanan  was. 
From  thedesignation  “man  of  Elohim,”  we  may 
infer  that  he  was  a  prophet  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
1;  Josh.  xiv.  8;  1  Sam.  ii.  26;  ix.  8,  10,  etc.), 
and  from  “sons”  (comp.  1  Kings,  xx.  85;  2 
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Kings  ii.  3,  5,  7,  16,  etc.),  that  the  room  was  a 
place  of  assemblage  useu  by  him  and  his  pupils 
and  adherents.  Maaseiah,  the  threshold-keeper 
(of  which  there  were  three,  lii.  24;  2  Kings 
xxv.  18,  and  who  stood  in  rank  immediately  after 

the  rUjStO  jni).  Comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  4)  is  pro¬ 
bably  identical  with  the  Maaseiah,  whose  son 
Zephaniah  was  a  “second  priest”  (lii.  24; 
xxxvii.  3;  xxix.  26,  xxi.  1). — Of  the  region 
inhabited  by  the  Rechabites  we  have  no  further 
indication  than  the  brief  notice,  1  Chron.  ii.  65, 
from  which  we  learn  merely  that  they  dwelt  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Jud.  i.  16  agrees  with  this, 
where  it  is  said  of  the  Kenites,  that  they  settled 
In  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which  lies  Bouth  of 


Arad  (near  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  to  the  south 
of  Hebron,  Racmer,  Paldet..  S.  172).  As  they  were 
Nomads,  they  needed  laud  suited  to  this  mode 
of  life.  There  is  no  objection  to  their  southern 
position  from  the  approach  of  the  enemies  from  the 
North.  For  they  might  justly  fear  an  inundation 
of  the  whole  land,  and  therefore  sought  refuge  in 
Jerusalem  betimes,  before  they  were  out  off. 

Ver.  11  Army  of  the  Syrians.  Aram  is 
Syria  in  the  more  restricted  sense.  Before  B. 
C.,  738,  when  it  became  an  Assyrian  province, 
it  played  an  important  part  among  the  foes  of 
the  Israelites  (2  Sam.  viii.  8  sqq.,  etc.),  and 
afterwards  it  still  appears  among  their  number 
in  the  train  of  Assyria  (Isa.  ix.  11 ),  as  here  in  that 
of  Babylon  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiv.  2). 


2.  The  Application. 

XXXV.  12-19. 

12, 13  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel;  Go  and  tell  the  men  of  Ju~ 
dah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  Will  ye  not  receive  instruction  to  hearken 

14  to  my  words?  saith  the  Lord.  The  words1  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab,  that 
he  commanded  his  sons  not  to  drink  wine,  are  performed ;  for  unto  this  day  they 
drink  none,  but  obey  their  father  s  commandment :  notwithstanding  I  have  spoken 
unto  you,  rising  early  and  speaking  [t.  e.y  zealously  and  unceasingly1] ;  but  ye 

15  hearkened  not  unto  me.  I  have  sent  also  unto  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising 
up  early  and  sending*  them ,  saying  Return  ye  now  every  man  from  his  evil  way, 
and  amend  your  doings,  and  go  not  after  other  gods  to  serve  them,  and  ye  shall 
dwell  in  the  land4  which  I  have  given  to  you  and  to  your  fathers :  but  ye  have 

16  not  inclined  your  ear,  nor  hearkened  unto  me.  Because  the  sons  of  Jonadab  the 
son  of  Rechab  have  performed  the  commandment  of  their  father,  which  he  com- 

17  manded  them ;  but  this  people  hath  not  hearkened  unto  me :  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel;  Behold,  I  will  bring  upon  Judah,  and 
upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  all  the  evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against 
them:  because  I  have  spoken  unto  them,  but  they  have  not  heard;  and  I  have 

18  called  unto  them,  but  they  have  not  answered.  And  Jeremiah  said  unto  the 
house  of  the  Rechabites,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Because  ye 
have  obeyed  the  commandment  of  Jonadab  your  father,  and  kept  all  bis  precepts, 

19  and  done  according  unto  all  that  he  hath  commanded  you :  Therefore  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  shall  not  want 
a  man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  14.—' Dptfl*  On  the  construction.  Comp.  Naxqelsb.  Or n  |  100,  2. 

*  Ver.  14. — Comp.  rii.  13. 

•  Ver.  15.— ijStSn  Q3 Comp.  vii.  25  ;  xxt.  4. 

«  Ver.  15.— HDIKH-Sr  Comp.  xxt.  6.  ^Xfor  Comp.  Comm,  on  x.  1,  as  also  nUTT-SR,  ver.  17, an4 

the  reverse  in  ver.  18. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  commands  of  Jonadab,  the  Rechnbite,  have 
been  kept  centuries  after  his  death  by  his  peo¬ 


ple  who  are  not  descendants  of  Abraham,  and 
who  consequently  participate  in  the  covenant  of 
promise  only  mediately,  and  in  the  second  line. 
Israel,  however,  has  not  obeyed  the  commands  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  hosts,  though  they  have 
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been  presented  and  inculcated  unceasingly  by 
prophets.  Therefore  all  the  threatening;*  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  Lord  on  Israel  shall  be  fulfilled. 
But  to  the  Rechabites  it  is  promised,  that  Jona- 
dab  shall  not  want  a  man  to  stand  before  Je¬ 
hovah. 

Vers.  12—15.  Then  oame  .  .  .  hearkened 
unto  me.  From  “go,”  ver.  18.  we  see  that 
Jeremiah  was  to  speak  these  words,  not  in  the 
“chamber,”  but  outside,  to  the  people. — In¬ 
struction.  Comp.  ii.  30;  xxxii.  83. — Return 
ye  now,  etc.  Comp.  xxv.  6. 

Vers.  16-19.  Because  the  sons.  ..forever. — 
Shall  not  want  a  man.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxiii.  \ 
17. — To  stand  before  me.  As  this  expression 
involves  the  idea  of  service  (comp.  Comm,  on  vii. 
10),  and  according  to  the  connection  that  of  the 
priestly  service  or  worship  (comp.  Comm,  on  xv. 
19),  it  is  not  merely  the  continuance  of  the 
Rechabite  family,  but  its  perseverance  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
still  Rechabites  in  Asia.  Wolff,  the  missionary 
to  the  Jews,  met  them  in  Mesopotamia  and  Ye¬ 
men.  Wolff  designates  the  desert  of  Yemen 
near  Senaar,  as  the  proper  residence  of  these 
Rechabites,  who  still  assert  their  origin  from 
Hobab,  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses.  Comp.  Dr. 
Joseph  Wolff’s  Travels . 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  Lord  says  to  the  Jews  of  His  time, 
Luke  xi.  31,  32,  that  the  queen  of  the  South  and 
the  people  of  Nineveh  will  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
against  the  people  of  this  generation,  and  will 
condemn  them,  for  a  greater  than  Solomon  or 
Jonah  is  here,  so  might  Jeremiah  say  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries  that  the  Rechabites  would  rise  up 
against  them,  and  oondemn  them,  for  a  greater 
than  Jonadab  is  here. 

2.  The  Rechabites’  obedience  to  their  ancestor’s 
command  is  in  itself  praiseworthy  and  exemplary. 
It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fourth  Com¬ 
mandment.  Comp.  Ecclus.  iii.  Were  the  Reoha- 
bites  equally  conscientious  in  their  observance 
of  the  Divine  commands  ?  Would  not  a  custom 
contrary  to  the  divine  command  have  been  re¬ 
tained  with  equal  tenacity  on  the  authority  of 
their  chief?  The  family  feeling  and  national 
spirit  are  natural.  They  do  not  mortify  our 
flesh.  They  may,  for  the  sake  of  the  honor  and 
interest  of  our  family,  which  is  mediately  our 
own  personal  honor  and  interest,  impel  us  to  the 
most  difficult  performances.  I  have  heard  of 
shildren,  on  whom  the  inoulc&tion  of  the  divine 


commands  made  little  impression;  but  when  they 
were  told,  it  is  the  King's  will,  they  did  what  was 
desired  of  them.  Corap.  Mark  vii.  8  sqq. 

3.  “  All  families  could  not  pursue  Rechab's 
mode  of  life,  nor  should  they.  God  gives  many 
different  callings;  happy  are  they  who  can  feel 
content  in  the  roost  simple,  and  who  constantly 
preserve  the  feeling  of  being  pilgrims  in  this 
world.  It  is  also  not  contrary  to  God’s  ordering 
that  distinct  families,  ranks  and  callings,  are 
formed,  or  that  special  plans  are  adopted  for  the 
exercise  of  partnerships  in  certain  times  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  just  a9  the  church  at  Jerusalem  in- 

j  troduced  a  kind  of  community  of  goods.  We  are 
only  not  to  perceive  any  speoial  sanctity  in  such 
arrangements;  they  are  only  practices,  and  all 
depends  on  the  mind  in  which  they  are  under¬ 
taken.”  Dikdrich. 

4.  “  Abuli  consueverunt  hae  narrations  deRcchn- 
bitis  Monachi  ad  stabiliendam  vitam  monasticam , 
quemadmodum  Bellarminu*  ex  hoe  capite  causam  eo- 
rum  agere  conatur  (De  Mon.  II.,  cop.  5),  hune  in 
modum  scribens:  ‘  liab  emus  etiam  Jcr.  xxxv.  intig- 
nem  commendationem  ncpotum  Rechab ,  qui,  cum  iis 
pater  sive  avus  prsecepisset ,  ut  domut  non  stdifica - 
rent ,  agros  non  seminarent ,  vincas  non  plantarentf 
vinum  nunquam  biberent ,  vitam  durissimam  quasi  ex¬ 
tra  mundum  agerent ,  omnia  diligent issime  observa - 
runty  quos  etiam  monachorum  nostrorum  figurant 
gessisse  seribit  Hieronymus  in  Epist.  ad  Paulin 
Cf.  Hieron.  in  Exod.  cap.  21.”  Forster. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

True  obedience  shown  in  the  example  of  Israel 
and  the  Rechabites.  1.  The  Rechabites  put  Is¬ 
rael  to  shame,  in  so  far  as  they  obey  the  com¬ 
mand  of  their  earthly  ancestor,  while  the  latter 
does  not  obey  the  Lord’s  command.  2.  The  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  Rechabites  to  the  command  of  their 
earthly  ancestor  is  however  no  pledge  of  their 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God.  8.  Obedi¬ 
ence  to  God’s  commands  is  guaranteed  only  among 
the  spiritual  Israel,  t.  e.,  among  those,  who  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  have  become  members  of  a  higher 
order  of  nature,  in  which  the  will  of  God  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  hearts  of  all,  and  has  consequently  be¬ 
come  the  innermost  principle  of  life.— -Or,  1.  In 
respect  to  legal  obedience  the  Jews  are  surpassed 
by  the  Rechabites  (the  difference  between  the 
two).  2.  The  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to 
their  ancestor  does  not  guarantee  their  obedience 
to  God  (equality  of  the  two).  8.  Only  spiritual 
Israel  bears  in  itself  the  guarantee  of  obedience 
to  God’s  command  (the  higher  third). 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

Historical  Presentation  of  the  most  important  Events  from  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim  to  the  close  of  the  Prophet’s  ministry. 

(B.  C.  605 — 570). 

Chapters  XXXVI. — XLIV. 

To  the  collection  of  discourses  and  its  appendices  are  novo  added  historic  aUsections.  These  contain ,  with  the 
exception  of  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion,  a  continuous  historical  narrative.  The  beginning  is 
formed  by  a  single  but  highly  important  event  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  Jfhoiakim's  reign — the 
writing  out  of  the  prophecies  (ch.  xxxvi.)  The  conclusion  (ch.  xliv.)  is  formed  by  a  portion ,  which, 
after  a  pause  embracing  16-18  years ,  gives  an  account  of  Jeremiah's  last  appearance ,  tn  the  midst  of 
the  people  even  in  Egypt  still  devoted  to  idolatry.  From  ch.  xxxvii.  to  ch.  xliii.  the  events  are  con¬ 
tinuously  narrated,  which  occurred  from  the  beginning  of  Zedefciah's  reign  up  to  the  arrival  of  the  fu¬ 
gitive  remnant  in  Egypt.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  presentation  begins  indeed  with  the  beginning 
of  Zedekiah's  reign ,  but  hurries  rapidly  over  the  first  ten  years  (xxxyii.  1,  2)  and  begins  the  con¬ 
nected  narrative  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  prophet ,  which  took  place  in  the  tenth  year  of  this  king . 
The  thread  on  which  the  events  are  hung  is  the  personal  experience  of  the  prophet ;  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  towards  the  Lord’s  servant  being  both  the  ground  and  consequence  of  the  fate  which  btfel 
them.  The  single  portions  of  this  section  may  be  arranged  as  follows : 


A.  The  events  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  chh.  xxxvi. -xxxviii. 

I.  The  writing  out  of  the  prophecies  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jekoiakxm,  eh.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  command  and  first  writing,  xxxyi.  1-8. 

2.  The  reading  to  the  people,  xxxvi.  9-18. 

8.  The  reading  to  the  king,  xxxvi.  19-26. 

4.  The  prediction  of  punishment  to  Jehoiakim  and  the  second  writing,  xxxvi.  27-82. 

H.  The  events  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  years  of  Zedekiah,  chh.  xxxvii.  and  xxxviii. 

1.  The  embassy  of  the  king  and  the  imprisonment  of  the  prophet  in  its  first  and  second  stages , 

ch.  xxxvii. 

2.  Jeremiah  in  the  pit  ( third  stage  of  imprisonment),  his  conference  with  the  king  and  confine¬ 

ment  in  the  court  of  the  guard  ( fourth  stage  of  imprisonment),  ch.  xxxviii. 

B.  The  events  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  chh.  xxxix.-xliv. 

1.  Jeremiah  liberated  from  the  court  of  the  guard,  and  delivered  to  Oedaliah ,  xxxviii.  28  6— 

xxxix.  14. 

2.  Appendix  to  xxxix.  1-14;  the  promise  made  to  Ebed-melech  the  Cushite,  xxxix.  15-18. 

8.  Jeremiah  liberated  in  Ramah  and  delivered  the  second  time  to  Oedaliah,  xl.  1-6. 

4.  The  gathering  of  the  people  under  Oedaliah ,  xl.  7-16. 

5.  The  murder  of  Oedaliah  and  its  consequences ,  ch.  xli. 

6.  The  hypocritical  inquiry ,  xlii.  1-6. 

7.  The  unwelcome  answer ,  xlii.  7-22. 

8.  The  flight  to  Egypt,  xliii.  1-7. 

9.  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  xliii.  8-13. 

10.  Jeremiah  at  the  festival  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  Pathros .  The  last  act  of  his  prophetic  m* 
nistry ,  ch.  xliv. 

a.  The  charge  against  the  obstinately  idolatrous  people,  xliv.  1-14. 

b.  The  replication  of  the  people,  xliv.  15-19. 

c .  The  recapitulation  of  the  prophet,  xliv.  20-30. 

a.  The  refutation  of  the  people's  assertions ,  xliv.  20-23. 
p.  The  positive  prediction  of  severest  punishment,  xliv.  24-30. 
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A.  The  events  before  the  oapture  of  Jerusalem,  (ohh.  xxxvi. — xxxviii^ 

I.  The  writing  oat  of  the  prophecies  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoi&kim  ^ch.  xxxvi.) 

1.  The  Command  and  the  first  writing . 

XXXVI.  1-8. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Joeiah  king  of 

2  Judah,  that  this  word  came  unto  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  thee  a  roll 
of  a  book,  and  write  therein1  all  the  words  that  I  have  spoken  unto  thee  against  Is¬ 
rael,  and  against  Judah,  and  against  all  the  nations,  from  the  day  I  spake  unto 

3  thee,  from  the  days  of  Josiah,  even  unto  this  day.  It  may  be  that  the  house  of  Ju¬ 
dah  will  hear  all  the  evil  which  I  purpose  to  do  unto  them  ;  that  they  may  return 

4  every  man  from  his  evil  way ;  that  I  may  forgive  their  iniquity  and  their  sin.  Then 
Jeremiah  called  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  :  and  Baruch  wrote  from  the  mouth  of 
Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  he  had  spoken  unto  him,  upon  a  roll  of 

5  a  book.  And  Jeremiah  commanded  Baruch,  saying,  I  am  shut  up  [hindered]  ;  I 

6  cannot  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Therefore  go  thou,  and  read  in  the  roll, 
which  thou  hast  written  from  my  mouth,  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  ears  of  the 
people  in  the  Lord’s  house  upon  the  fasting  day :  and  also  thou  shalt  read  them  in 

7  the  ears  of  all  Judah  that  come  out  of  their  cities.  It  may  be  they  will  present 
their  supplication*  before  the  Lord,  and  will  return  every  one  from  his  evil  way: 
for  great  is  the  anger  and  the  fury  that  the  Lord  hath  pronounced  against  this 

8  people.  And  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  did  according  to  all  that  Jeremiah  the  pro- 

E>het  commanded  him,  reading  in  the  book  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  Lord’s 
Jehovah’s]  house. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  2. — Sx  for  (comp.  rems.  on  x.l)uii  evident  from  vers.  4  and  29.  In  blOfeT  Sj?  however  Sj?  has  the 

meaning  of**  against,”  as  we  see  from  ver.  3,  “  all  the  evil  ” 

*  Ver.  7.— (Naioklsb.:  Their  supplication  will  come  (prevail;  before  Jehovah.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim’B  reign  Jere¬ 
miah  receives  the  command  to  commit  to  writing 
the  prophecies  delivered  by  him  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  his  prophetic  ministry  (therefore  for 
twenty*  three  years).  The  fourth  year  of  Jeboia- 
kim,  as  frequently  shown  already,  was  a  turn¬ 
ing-point  both  in  the  political  world  and  in  Je¬ 
remiah’s  ministry.  It  was  then  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  battle  of  Carcbemish  both  the  call 
of  Nebuohadnezzar  to  universal  dominion  was 
decided,  and  also  the  question,  who  were  to  be 
the  northern  executors  of  the  judgment  on  Ju¬ 
dah,  so  often  predicted  by  the  prophet.  It  was 
now  clear  that  they  would  be  the  Chaldeans  un¬ 
der  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  way  to  Palestine  and 
beyond  was  open  to  them.  Their  arrival  was  to 
be  expected  after  a  very  brief  interval.  It  was 
the  last  moment  when  Israel  could  still  propitiate 
the  Lord  by  sincere  penitence,  and  avert  the 
threatening  danger.  To  determine  Israel  to  make 
use  of  the  last  gracious  respite  thus  granted 
a  last  attempt  was  to  be  made  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  as  a  whole.  They 
were  now  to  hear  at  once,  and  in  a  concentrated 
form,  what  they  had  been  hearing  piece-meal  in 
the  course  of  twenty-three  years,  and  that  a  pow¬ 
erful  effect  might  be  expected  from  the  total  im¬ 


pression,  is  seen  from  ver.  16.  Jeremiah  now, 
to  discharge  his  exalted  commission,  dictates  the 
words  of  Jehovah  to  his  faithful  Baruch,  and 
commands  him  to  read  what  he  has  written  to 
the  assembled  people  on  the  occasion  of  a  fast- 
day,  since  be  himself,  Jeremiah,  is  hindered  from 
being  present. 

Vers.  1-3.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  their 
sin.  From  the  period  before  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  we  find  in  the  book  of  our  prophet  as 
we  have  it  at  present,  chh.  ii. ;  iii.-vi, ;  vii.-x. ;  xi.- 
xiii.;  xiv.-xvii. ;  xviii. ;  xxi.  11-14;  xxii.  1-23; 
xxiii. ;  xxvi.  Chh.  xxv.  and  xlvi.  1-12;  xlvii.- 
xlix.  33  Are  also  to  be  reckoned  in  here,  since  they 
certainly  precede  the  writing,  which  extended 
into  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (xxxvi.  9).  Chh. 
xxx.  and  xxxi.  also  belong  here  chronologically, 
but  in  subject  they  form  a  ISO  by  itself  (comp, 
xxx.  2),  and  cannot  have  been  a  part  of  the  book 
here  meant,  which  consisted  only  of  minatory 
prophecies.  The  first  writing  however  did  not, 
according  to  ver.  32,  contain  all  these  passages, 
at  least  not  in  their  present  extent.  The  view  of 
Hrrgio,  that  Jeremiah  was  not  to  write  out  the 
discourses  for  the  first  time,  but  only  from  the 
scattered  leaves  to  compile  them  into  a  book,  be¬ 
cause  the  former  would  not  have  been  possible 
even  for  the  most  retentive  memory,  has  been 
well  refuted  by  Graf  from  Hitzig's  own  point 
of  view.  From  ray  own  point  of  view  I  remark 
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that  the  same  supernatural  factor  which  operated 
in  the  production  of  the  prophecies  must  have 
acted  also  in  their  reproduction  (comp.  John  xiv. 
26).  Here  neither  the  much  nor  the  little  enters 
into  consideration,  nor  must  we  lay  too  much 
weight  on  the  similarity  of  the  prophecies,  for 
even  the  variations  of  the  theme  have  their  spe- 
oifio  object  and  occasion,  and  could  not  be  arbi¬ 
trarily  altered. 

It  i a  remarkable  that  the  expression  nbjD. 

apart  from  Ps.  xl.  8,  ocours  only  in  Jeremiah 
and  later  writers  (Ezek.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  1 ;  Zech.  v.  1, 
2).  Ps.  xl.,  however,  as  is  well  known,  is  as¬ 
cribed  by  many  to  Jeremiah.  But  comp.  Isni. 
xxxiv.  4.  IlexasTBNBRRO,  Beitriige  II.,  S.  494 
eqq. — Lkyrbr  in  Herz.  fi.-Enc.,  XIV.,  S .  18. — 
Ver.  3.  It  may  be,  etc.  It  is  not  expressly  said, 
but  may  be  understood,  that  the  words  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  were  to  be  read  after  being  written,  as  the 
effects  mentioned  could  not  be  attributed  to  the 
mere  writing,  and  so  Jeremiah  understood  it, 
vers.  6-8. — That  before  they  may  return  is 
difficult.  We  should  expect  and  they  will  re¬ 
turn,  (comp.  xxvi.  8).  The  prophet  however 
distinguishes  a  nearer  and  a  more  remote  objecL. 
The  first  is  that  they  hear,  not  in  a  physical 
sense,  for  that  was  not  problematic,  but  in  a  spi¬ 
ritual  sense,  t.  in  the  sense  of  marking,  ob¬ 
serving,  taking  to  heart.  Comp.  vii.  13;  xxv. 
8,  4,  etc.  The  more  remote  and  properly  main 
object,  to  which  the  proclaiming  and  the  mark¬ 
ing  were  related  only  as  means,  was  that  they 
should  be  converted. 

Vers.  4-8.  Then  Jeremiah  ...  in  Jeho¬ 
vah's  house.  Respecting  Baruch  comp,  xxxii. 
12.  The  reason  why  Jeremiah  did  not  write  him¬ 
self  is  not  necessarily  that  he  could  not.  From 
xxxii.  10;  li.  60  on  the  contrary  it  seems  to  fol¬ 
low  that  Jeremiah  was  well  able  to  write.  At 
least  it  is  not  apparent  why  in  these  passages  it 
should  not  be  said  that  Jeremiah  dictated,  since 
such  a  minute  statement  would  well  accord  with 
the  particularity  of  his  style  elsewhere.  It  may 
however  easily  be  conceived  that  in  the  discharge 
of  so  great  a  task,  the  aid  of  a  writer  to  take  the  | 


mechanical  part,  was  a  necessity  to  the  prophet. 
As  t lie  reading,  according  to  ver.  9.  did  not  tuke 
place  till  the  ninth  mouth  of  the  fifth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  the  writing  occupied  nearly  a  year.— . 
Shut  up  pi¥j?).  As,  according  to  vers.  19  nnd 
lid,  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  were  able  to  hide  them¬ 
selves,  this  cannot  mean  “imprisoned  ”  as  it  may 
well  do  in  xxxiii.  1 ;  xxxix.  15.  Jeremiah  was 
therefore  only  detained  or  hindered.  By  what 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. — And  read 
in  the  roll.  Comp.  Dcut.  xvii.  19  ;  Neh.  viii. 

8,  18. — Upon  the  fasting  day.  The  prophet 
does  not  mean  either  the  regular  yearly  fast, 
which  was  observed  in  the  seventh  month  (Lev. 
x  vi.  29 ;  xxiii.  27),  nor  does  he  expect  in  the  ninth 
month  several  (extraordinary)  fasts,  so  that  we 
should  translate  “on  a  fast-day.”  The  absence 
of  the  article  is  no  more  emphatic  here  than  in 
iii.  2;  vi.  16,  etc. — Were  the  ordinary  fast  meant 
in  ver.  6,  and*nn  extraordinary  fast-day  in  ver. 

9,  as  many  of  the  older  commcutators  suppose,  we 
cannot  conceive  why  only  the  second  reading  had 
results,  but  the  first  passed  away  without  a  trace. 
— Ver.  7.  They  will  present.  Comp,  xxxvii. 
20;  xlii.  2  coll,  xxxviii.  26;  xlii.  9;  Dan.  ix.  18, 
20,  where  we  find  the  Hiphil.  The  expression  is 
evidently  a  stronger  form  of  “come  before 
thee”  (Ps.  lxxix.  11;  lxxxviii.  3;  cxix.  170  coll. 
Job  xxxiv.  28)  in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  idea 
of  humble  petitioning,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
collateral  idea  of  prevailing,  being  heard.  For 
that  which  falle  down  before  one,  can  as  little  re¬ 
main  unobserved  as  that  which  comes  before  one. 
— And  wiU  return.  The  prophet  presupposes 
that  the  words  of  Jehovah  will  render  clear  to 
the  people  above  all  the  necessity  of  repentance, 
and  that  accordingly  their  prayer  will  above  all 
have  reference  to  power  for  the  fulfilment  of  this 
indispensable  condition.  He  also  hopes  that  this 
effect  will  bo  produced  by  the  reading,  as  by  this 
the  greatness  of  God’s  anger  will  be  brought  vi¬ 
vidly  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  must 
produce  a  wholesome  fear  in  them.  In  ver.  8 
the  accomplishment  of  the  task  is  reported  in 
general  The  particulars  follow.  Comp.  Hitzio 
in  loc. 


2*  The  reading  to  the  people. 

XXXVI.  9-18. 

9  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  in  the  ninth  month,  that  they  proclaimed  a  fast  before  the  Lord  to  all  the  peo* 

10  pie  in  Jerusalem  and  to  all  the  people  that  came  from  the  cities  of  Judah  unto  Je¬ 
rusalem.  Then  read  Baruch  in  the  book  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  in  the  chamber  [cell]  of  Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  in 
the  higher  court,  at  the  entry  of  the  new  gate  of  the  Lord’s  house,  in  the  ears  of 

11  all  the  people.  When  Michaiah  the  son  of  Gemariah,  the  son  of  Shaphan,  had 

12  heard  out  of  the  book  all  the  words  of  the  Lord.  Then  be  went  down  into  the 
king’s  house,  into  the  scribed  chamber  :l  and,  lo,  all  the  princes  sat  there,  even  Eli- 
shama  the  scribe,  and  Delaiah  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  Elnathan  the  son  of 
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Achbor,  and  Gemariah  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Zedekiah  the  son  of  Hananiah, 

13  and  all  the  princes.  Then  Michaiah  declared  unto  them  all  the  words  that  he  had 
heard  when  Baruch  read  the  book  in  the  ears  of  the  people. 

14  Therefore  all  the  princes  sent  Jehudi  the  son  of  Nethauiah,  the  son  of  Shelemiah, 
the  son  of  Cushi,  unto  Baruch,  saying,  Take  in  thiue  hand  the  roll  wherein  thou 
hast  read  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  come.1  So  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  took 

15  the  roll  in  his  hand,  and  came  unto  them.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Sit  down  now 

16  and  read  it  in  our  ears.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  when  they  had  heard  all  the  words, 
they  were  afraid  both  one  and  other,*  and  said  unto  Baruch,  We  will  surely  tell  the 

17  king  of  all  these  words.  And  they  asked  Baruch,  saying,  Tell  us  now,  How  didst 

18  thou  write  all  these  words  at  his  mouth  ?*  Then  Baruch  answered  them,  He  pro¬ 
nounced5  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his  mouth,  and  1  wrote  them  with  ink*  in 
the  book. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  12. — [XtsOEUBiCR :  Chancery  chamber  or  chancellor' t  room,  according  to  the  original  Roman  nee  of  the  word 
chancrllor  for  chief  notary  or  scribe,  or  according  to  the  Scripture  u«e  for  master  of  decrees,  or  president  of  the  council, 
Ezra  iv.— S.  R.  A.] 

*  Vcr.  14. — According  toonr  idiom  the  expression  designates  removal  irom  the  speaker.  In  Hebrew  it  merely  desig¬ 
nates  the  leaving  of  the  former  position  on  the  part  of  the  person  addressed,  the  termimu  in  quern  being  inferred  from  the 
context.  Comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  9 ;  xi.  14. 

*  Ver.  lO.-in^n-bN  EPX  nns.  On  the  construction  comp.  Nakjelbb.  Or .,  { 112,  7 ;  Gen.  xlii.  28. 

4  Ver.  17.— V£)3*  The  LXX.  omit  the  word.  So  also  Ewald.  Others  take  it  as  — .  VflOn  as  it  must  be  according  to 
their  understanding  of  the  question.  (See  Exiget.] 

*  Ver.  18.— The  imperf.  designates  duration  In  the  past,  wherefore  also  the  part.  3rO  corresponds  to  it.  Comp. 
Naeqlljb.  Gr.%  g  87,/—  xiil.  7;  xv.  6. 

*  Ver.  18.— VI-  The  word  is  air.  Ary.  It  implies  that  Bamch  only  performed  the  mechanical  work.  Comp.  WliriB, 
H.-W.-B.  Art.  Uchreibekuntt ;  Ilutxoo,  R.-Encn  Art  SchrifUeichen  und  Schrdbekunst,  S.  19,  [Smith,  Did.  Ill,,  1802]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  and  the  ninth 
month  Baruch  on  occasion  of  a  publio  fast  reads 
to  the  assembled  people  in  the  temple  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  Jeremiah,  written  down  by  him  (vers. 
9,  10).  Michaiah,  the  son  of  Gemariah,  gives 
notice  of  this  to  the  princes  assembled  in  the 
royal  chancery,  among  whom  was  his  father 
(vers.  11-13).  Thereupon  the  princes  cause 
Baruch  to  be  brought  with  his  roll,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  to  read  it  to  them  (vers.  14,  16). 
What  he  reads  fills  them  with  terror.  They  de¬ 
clare  to  Bftruch  that  they  must  inform  the  king 
and  inquire  as  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  writing  (vers.  16,  17).  Baruch  replies 
simply  that  Jeremiah  dictated  the  words  to  him 
and  he  wrote  them  down  (ver.  18), 

Vers.  9,  10.  And  it  came  to  pase  ...  all 
the  people.  The  rendering  of  the  “  ninth 
month”  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  as  the 
ninth  month  of  the  civil  year,  i.  e.  about  Decem¬ 
ber,  is  favored  especially  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  statement  of  the  months  and  days 
(comp,  xxxix.  2),  without  a  previous  exact  state¬ 
ment  of  the  day  and  month  of  the  beginning  of 
the  reign,  would  be  unintelligible  and  purpose¬ 
less,  while,  if  we  understand  the  months  and 
days  of  the  civil  year,  the  matter  is  clear,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  fragments  of  the  initial  and  con¬ 
cluding  years  are  reckoned  as  full  years. — Pro¬ 
claimed  a  fast.  It  was  at  any  rate  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fast,  such  as  was  not  infrequently  appointed 
in  times  of  distress  (comp.  Joel  i.  14  ;  ii.  16;  1 
Ki.  xxi.  9,  12  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  3),  then  probably 
occasioned  by  the  danger  threatening  from  the 
Chaldeans  (comp.  ver.  29).  It  iB  therefore  very 


probable,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  then  (in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim)  had  not  yet 
retired  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  opposed  to  those 
who  make  the  battle  of  Carchemish  immediately 
precede  the  Biege  of  Jerusalem  (“only  a  few 
weeks.”  Comp.  Gustav  Rosch,  RrX.Bibl.  Zeiircch - 
nung  [Bibl.  Chronology]  in  Herzoo,  R.-Enc ., 
XVIIi.,  S.  464).  The  subject,  proclaiming  the 
fast,  appears  (as  in  Jon.  iii.  6  coll,  Joel  i.  14; 
ii.  16)  to  be  the  whole  people.  Elsewhere  it  ia 
the  presiding  officers  who  proclaim  the  fast  (1 
Ki.  xxi.  9,  12;  2  Chron.  xx.  8;  Ezr.  viii.  21). 
Whether  by  the  former  mode  of  expression  any¬ 
thing  is  intimated  concerning  the  suggestion  of 
the  appointment,  or  a  rite  in  proclamations  un¬ 
known  to  us,  is  not  clear.  Ewald,  as  it  seems  to 
me  incorrectly,  after  the  Vulg.,  connects  “all  the 
people  ”  with  “  fast  ”  as  a  genitive  [jejunium 
omni  populo 1. — In  the  chamber  of  Gemariah, 
ver.  10.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxv.  2,  4. — This 
Gemariah  is  named  immediately  afterwards  as 
one  of  the  princes  assembled  in  the  royal  chan¬ 
cery.  He  had,  it  seems,  as  scribe  a  room  in  the 
temple,  and  also  took  part  in  the  official  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  scribe’s  chamber  in  the  king’s 
house.  (Comp,  infra  on  ver.  12).  His  father 
appears  to  have  been  scribe  under  Josiah  (2  Ki. 
xxii.  3  sqq.).  Possibly  the  family  was  a  priestly 
one.  (Corap.  2  Ki.  xxii.  3  with  1  Chron.  ix.  11, 
12).  His  brother  Abikam  is  mentioned  as  a 
protector  of  Jeremiah,  xxvi.  24.  On  the  upper 
fore-court  and  new  gate  comp.  comm,  on  xx.  2 ; 
xxvi.  10.  The  room  was  situated  not  in  the 
entry  but  at  the  entry,  so  that  it  might  probably 
be  entered  directly  from  the  gateway.  At  any 
rate  it  was  a  very  frequented  spot.  As  the 
higher  court  was  that  of  the  priests  (comp. 
Herz.  R.-Enc.  XV.,  8.  609),  which  the  people 
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might  not  enter,  it  is  possible  that  the  new  gate 
led  from  the  higher  into  the  outer  (Ezek.  xl.  171, 
or  great  court  (2  Chron.  iv.  9),  and  that  accord¬ 
ingly  the  room,  from  its  elevated  position,  af¬ 
forded  a  view  over  the  great  court.  Comp.  Hit- 
eio,  in  loe. 

Vers.  11-18.  When  Michaiah  ...  in  the 
book.  Michaiah,  the  son  of  that  Gemariah  iu 
whose  temple-chamber  Baruch  held  his  lecture, 
who  was  probably  present  in  the  chamber, 
thought  himself  called  upon  to  inform  his  father. 
He  found  him  in  the  royal  chancery  (so  Luther). 
According  to  ver.  20,  the  princes  go  from  the 
chancery  into  the  court  of  the  palace,  to  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Accordingly,  the  chan¬ 
cery  appears  to  have  been  placed  more  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  palace,  probably  for  the  sake 
of  accessibility.  The  “  scribe  ”  Gemariah  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  the  ecclesiastical  department 

iver.  10,  minister  of  worship),  and  the  “scribe” 
ilishama  the  political.  The  latter  was  thus 
chancellor,  or  Secretary  of  State.  Cotnp.  Her- 
eoo,  R.-Enc.  XIV.,  S.  2.  On  the  general  mean¬ 
ing  of  “princes”  comp,  the  list  of  Solomon's 
princes,  1  Ki.  iv.  2  sqq. — If  Elishama  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  one  mentioned  in  xli.  1  and  2  Ki. 
xxv.  15,  which  is  not  impossible,  he  was  a  prinoe 
of  the  royal  family.  Comp,  on  xli.  1. — Elnathati, 
the  son  of  Achbor,  was  mentioned  before  in 
xxvi.  22. — Jehudi,  ete.  The  name  of  his  ances¬ 
tor  leads  us  to  concludo  that  he  was  of  Cushite 
descent.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  name  Jehudi 
was  given  with  reference  to  the  injunction  in 
Deut.  xxiii.  8,  for  there  it  is  merely  said  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Edomites  and  Egyptians  are  not 
to  enter  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  till  the 
third  generation.  With  respect  to  the  other 
nations  (with  the  exception  of  still  more  strictly 
excluded  Canaanites,  Ammonites  and  Moabites) 
there  was  no  such  limitation.  They  might  be 
naturalized  in  the  first  generation  on  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions.  Comp.  Saalschuetz,  Mos. 
Recta ,  Kap.  92,  j  8 ;  Kap.  100,  {  2.  Moreover,  | 


1  both  the  father  and  grandfather  bear  Israelitish 
names,  and  Jehudi  is  a  family,  not  a  national 
name.  The  feminine,  Judith,  appears,  even  in 
ancient  times,  as  a  proper  name  among  the 
Hittites  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).  Comp.  Fuebst  s.  v. — 
Sit  down  now.  They  are  evidently  friendlily 
disposed.  Comp.  vers.  19  and  25. — I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  were  terrified  merely  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch.  It  was  possible 
to  protect  them.  Without  doubt  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  threatenings  did  not  fail  of  its  in¬ 
tended  object  in  their  case. — It  was  clear  that 
after  the  public  reading  in  the  temple,  the  mat¬ 
ter  could  not  be  kept  concealed  from  the  king. 
Purposed  concealment  might  be  dangerous  to 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  report. — Rosenmuel- 
ler,  Hitzio,  Graf  understand  the  question  in 
ver.  17  as  if  the  princes  wished  to  know  whether 
Baruch  had  not  compiled  the  book  against  the 
will  and  knowledge  of  Jeremiah,  from  memory 
or  written  documents.  But  then  the  read¬ 
ing  would  have  been  different.  [See  Textual 
Notes].  As  the  words  stand,  they  seem  to  me 
simply  to  express  the  curious  desire  for  a  peep, 
as  it  were,  into  the  prophet's  workshop.  They 
supposed  that  Baruch  must  have  been  a  witness 
of  secret  transactions,  and  they,  therefore,  wish 
to  know  how  the  dictation,  on  the  part  of  the 
prophet,  was  given,  whether,  ex.  gr .,  consciously 
or  in  a  state  of  ecstasy.  Baruch  answers  that 
Jeremiah  simply  pronounced  the  words  and  he 
as  simply  wrote  them  down  with  ink.  There 
was  nothing  wonderful  about  it.  Ilow  Hitzio 
can  say  that  top  cannot  mean  speaking,  but  only 

reading  to  another,  I  do  not  understand.  Dicta¬ 
tion  requires  no  less  an  elevation  of  the  voice 
than  reading  aloui,  and  may  therefore  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  “calling.”  The  phrase  “with  his 
mouth”  also  seems  to  imply  just  the  opposite  of 
reading  from  a  book.  Comp.  ver.  4  with  vers. 
6  and  10. 


8.  The  Reading  before  the  King, 

XXXVI.  19-26. 

19  Then  said  the  princes  unto  Baruch,  Go,  hide  thee,  thou  and  Jeremiah ;  and  let 

20  no  man  know  where  ye  be.  And  they  went  in  to  the  king,  into  the  court,  but  they 
laid  up1  the  roll  in  the  chamber  of  Elishama  the  scribe,  and  told  all  the  words  in 

21  the  ears  of  the  king.  So  the  king  sent  Jehudi  to  fetch  the  roll:  and  he  took  it 
out  of  Elishama  the  scribe’s  chamber.  And  Jehudi  read  it  in  the  ears  of  the  king, 

22  and  in  the  ears  of  all  the  princes  which  stood  beside  [before]  the  king.  Now  the 
king  sat  in  the  winter  house,  in  the  ninth  month ;  and  there  was  afire  on  the  hearth, 

23  burning  before  him  [the  pot*  kindled  before  him].  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
Jehudi  had  read  three  or  four  leaves  [columns],  he  cut  it  with  the  penknife,  and 
cast  it  into  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth  [in  the  pot],  until  all  the  roil  was  con- 

24  sumed  in  the  fire  that  was  on  the  hearth  [in  the  pot].  Yet  they  were  not  afraid, 
nor  rent  their  garments,  the  king  nor  any  of  his  servants  that  heard  all  these  words. 

25  Nevertheless*  [And  even  though]  Elnathan  and  Delaiah  and  Gemariah  had  made 
intercession  to  [prayed]  the  king  that  he  would  not  burn  the  roll :  but  [yet]  he 
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26  would  not  hear  them.  But  the  king  commanded  Jerahmeel,  the  son  of  Hamme* 
lech  [the  king],  and  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azriel,  and  Shelemaiah,  the  son  of  Abdeel, 
to  take  [fetch]  Baruch  the  scribe  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet:  but  the  Lord  [Jeho¬ 
vah]  hid  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 
l  Ver.  20. — On  Wp2n  xxxvii.  21 ;  xl.  7. 

*  Ver.  22.— DiO  not  here— and  indeed  with.  It  is  an  emphasising  of  the  subject,  which  we  might  para* 

phrase  by  “  and  as  to,”  but  which  the  Hebrews  express  by  the  accusative.  Comp.  2  Ki.  ri.  6 ;  Kwald,  3  277,  d  ;  Geskx- 
f  117,  2. 

3  Ver.  25. — Observe  the  para  tactic  construction,  since  QJ|1  according  to  the  connection  belongs  to  HI.  Comp. 

Nakoklsb.  Gr^  2,  111,  1  inn. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  princes  command  Baruch,  together  with 
Jeremiah,  to  hide  themselves  (ver.  19).  There¬ 
upon  they  give  the  king  personally  notice  of 
what  has  occurred  (ver.  20).  The  king  has  the 
roll  brought,  read,  cut  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
notwithstanding  the  intercession  of  three  princes 
(vers.  21-25).  He  also  wishes  Baruch  and  Jere¬ 
miah  to  be  taken  into  custody,  but  the  Lord  had 
hid  them  (ver.  26). 

Vers.  19,  20.  Then  said  .  .  .  ears  of  the 
king.  It  is  noteworthy  that  under  the  despotic 
and  ungodly  Jehoiakim  the  princes  were  friendly 
to  Jeremiah,  while  under  the  weak  but  kindly- 
disposed  Zedekiah  they  were  hostile  to  him. 
The  reason  for  this  may  be  partly  the  outward 
circumstances,  partly  the  personality  of  the 
king.  Under  Jehoiakim  the  danger  was  not  so 
near,  and  Jeremiah’s  continual  exhortation  to 
submit  did  not  make  so  much  the  impression  of 
treachery  and  of  a  laming  influence  (xxxviii. 
4).  Add  to  this,  that  Jehoiakira’s  annoyance 
provoked  opposition,  as  Zedekiah’s  weakness  did 
insolence. — The  proper  dwelling-house  of  the 
king  (doubtless  identical  with  the  winter  house) 
stood  in  a  court  of  its  own,  “  which,  regarded 
from  the  entrance,  formed  the  hinder  court  of 
the  whole  citadel”  (Keil  on  1  Ki.  vii.  8). — They 
did  not  take  the  roll  with  them,  in  order  as  much 
as  in  them  lay,  to  withdraw  it  from  the  eyes  and 
fury  of  the  despotic  king.  If  the  king  himself 
had  it  fetched,  they  were  not  responsible  for 
what  he  did  with  it. 

Vers.  21-24.  So  the  king  .  .  .  these  words. 
— Beside  the  king.  The  king  sat  on  the  floor, 
those  who  were  standing  were  therefore  above 
him.  Comp.  Gen.  xviii.  8;  Jud.  iii.  19;  2  Sam. 
xx.  11. — On  the  winter-house  (Am.  iii.  15)  and 
the  fire-pot  comp.  Winer,  R.-W.-B .  ».  v.  Ilduser , 
near  the  end.  [“In  common  parlance,  the 
lower  apartments  are  simply  el  beit — the  house  ; 
the  upper  is  the  ’ alliyeh,  which  is  the  summer¬ 
house.  Every  respectable  dwelling  has  both, 
and  they  are  familiarly  called  beit  shetawy  and  beit 
i eify — winter  and  summer  house.  If  these  are  on 
the  same  story,  then  the  external  and  airy  apart¬ 
ment  is  the  summer  house ,  and  that  for  winter  is 
the  interior  or  more  sheltered  room.”  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book ,  I.  p.  478. — “The  Ori¬ 
entals  Btill  use  pots  made  of  burnt  earthenware 
for  warming,  instead  of  fire-places.  These  pots 
have  the  form  of  a  large  pitcher,  and  are  usually 
placed  in  a  hollow  place  in  the  middle  of  the 


room.  When  the  fire  is  out,  a  frame  like  a  table 
is  put  over  them,  and  is  covered  with  a  carpet, 
and  thus  the  warmth  is  kept  in  them.  See  also 
Niebuhr  and  Tavernier  in  Winer,  /?.-  W.-B.  I., 
468 ;  Stanley,  Led.  636-638.”  Wordsworth. 
— S.  R.  A.]. — The  ninth  month  corresponds 
nearly  to  our  December.  It  was  therefore  the 
cold  and  rainy  season  of  the  year. — Ver.  23. 
And  it  oame  to  pass,  etc.  It  is  unequivocally 
evident  from  the  words  “until  all  the  roll  was 
consumed  ”  that  the  book  did  not  consist  of  many 
leaves,  but  only  of  one  roll.  The  roll  must  also 
have  been  written  on  one  side  only  or  tho  whole 
could  not  have  been  read.  That  Jehudi  did 
read  tho  whole  is  evident  (1)  from  the  imperfect 
HjnpV  If  Jehudi,  after  reading  some  sections, 
had  cut  them  off  and  at  the  same  time  thrown 
them  with  the  rest  into  the  fire,  we  Bhould  have 
had  the  perfect. — It  would  then  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  whether  Jehudi  threw  the  rest  into 
the  fire  entire  or  after  successive  abscissions,  for 
the  latter  is  in  itself  a  perfectly  unessential  cir¬ 
cumstance.  It  is  only  of  account  if  the  succes¬ 
sive  reading  was  connected  with  it.  Only  in  the 
latter  case  is  the  imperfect,  expressing  repe¬ 
tition  in  the  past,  in  place  (compare  remarks 
on  *Op',  ver.  18). — (2)  From  tho  words  “  till 
all  the  roll  was  consumed  ”  and  the  preceding 
words.  Had  Jehudi  thrown  all  at  once  into  the 
coals,  it  could  at  most  be  said  that  they  looked 
on  and  waited  till  the  entire  roll  was  burned 
up.  But  as  it  is  said,  that  Jehudi  cut  and  threw 
into  the  fire  till  the  whole  roll  was  consumed, 
there  must  evidently  have  been  a  repeated  cutting 
and  throwing.  8uch  a  course,  however,  presup¬ 
poses  also  a  successive  reading  of  the  whole,  for 
if  he  did  not  wish  to  read  it,  why  should  he  not 
throw  it  all  at  once  into  the  fire.  With  this  also 
agrees  the  prefix  3  before  R^p,  which  designates 
the  coincidence  (comp.  Gen.  xviii.  1;  xxxix.  18; 
Deut.  xvi.  6;  1  Kings  i.  21),  and  accordingly  in 
repeated  actions  must  assume  the  meaning  of  “as 
often  as.”  How  Graf  can  deny  this,  is  as  incon¬ 
ceivable  as  the  assertion,  that  the  successive 
reading  nnd  cutting  would  be  unnatural  or  in¬ 
deed  trifling.  As  to  the  first,  the  tenor  was  in¬ 
teresting  and  exciting  enough  to  render  the  king 
desirous  of  knowing  the  whole;  as  to  the  second, 
it  was  the  subservient  Jehudi  who  would  not 
wait  till  the  end,  to  execute  punishment  ou  the 

hateful  book.  If  the  were  not  single 

leaves,  they  were  columns,  the  lines  of  which  ran 
parallel  with  the  margin  of  the  roll.  The  ex- 
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pression  doors,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this 
sense,  is  easily  explained  by  the  square  shape 
of  the  columns,  which  were  probably  also  en¬ 
closed  in  lines.  Jehudi’s  cutting  the  roll  with  > 
his  penknife,  and  not  tearing  it  with  his  hands, 
is  explained  by  the  character  of  the  material. 
Even  if  it  were  a  papyrus  roll,  cutting  was  to  be 
preferred  to  tearing,  because  in  this  latter  wayi 
he  would  be  sure  to  injure  the  next  columns.  It 
is,  moreover,  questionable  whether  they  would 
have  burned  a  leather  or  parchment  roll. — Rent 
their  garments.  On  this  custom  comp.  Winer, 
R.-W.-B.,  Art.  Trauer.  By  the  servants  of  the  | 
king  who  “  heard  all  these  words,”  are  here 
evidently  to  be  understood  those  who  heard  them 
here  for  the  first  time,  not  those  who  had  already 
heard  them  in  the  secretary’s  office.  Their  peti¬ 
tion  shows  the  respect  which  they  entertained  for 
the  words  of  the  Lord. 

Vers.  25,  26.  And  even  though  .  .  .  hid 


i  them. — Jerahmeel,  the  king’s  son.  As  ao- 

cording  to  2  Kings  xxiii.  36,  Jehotakim  came  ta 
the  throne  when  twenty-five,  and  was  then  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  at  most  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  could  not  have  had  a  grown-up  son,  such  as 
this  Jerahmeel  must  have  been.  “Son  of  the 
king”  is,  therefore,  here  a  prince  royal.  Comp 
xxxviii.  6  with  xli.  1;  Dan.  i.  3. — Who  Seraiah, 
the  son  of  Azriel,  Shelemiah,  the  Bon  of  Abdeel 
were,  we  do  not  know,  but  the  messengers,  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  rank  of  the  first,  appear  to  have 
been  very  respectable.  Jehoiakim  thus  at  least 
honored  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  sending  men 
of  the  highest  rank  to  apprehend  him.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  19  the  kindly-disposed  princes  com¬ 
manded  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  hide  them¬ 
selves.  They  had  obeyed.  We  are  now  informed 
that  the  Lord  Himself  had  guided  them  in  the 
choice  of  a  hiding-place,  and  thus  guarded  against 
their  discovery. 


4.  The  Prediction  of  Punishment  to  Jehoiakim  and  the  Second  Writing . 

XXXVI.  27-32. 

27  Then  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  to  Jeremiah,  after  that  the  king  had 
burned  the  roll,  and  the  words  which  Baruch  wrote  at  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah,  say- 

28  ing,  Take  thee  again  another  roll,  and  write  in  it  all  the  former  words  that  were 

29  in  the  first  roll,  which  Jehoiakim  the  king  of  Judah  hath  burned.  And  thou  shalt 
say  to1  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah];  Thou  hast 
burned  this  roll,  saying,  Why  hast  thou  written  therein,  saying,  The  king  of 
Babylon  shall  certainly  come  and  destroy  this  land,  and  shall  cause  to  cease 
[exterminate]  from  thence  man  and  beast? 

30  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  of  [against]1  Jehoiakim,  king  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  David :  and  his  dead  body  shall 

31  be  cast  out  in  the  day  to  the  heat,  and  in  the  night  to  the  frost  [cold].  And  I  will 
punish*  him  and  his  seed  and  his  servants  for  their  iniquity ;  and  I  will  bring  upon 
them,  and  upon  the,  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  upon  the  meu  of  Judah,  all  the 
evil  that  I  have  pronounced  against  them ;  but  they  hearkened  not 

32  Then  took  Jeremiah  another  roll,  and  gave  it  to  Baruch  the  scribe,  the  son  of 
Neriah,  who  wrote  therein  from  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  all  the  words  of  the  book 
which  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  had  burned  in  the  fire:  and  there  were  added 
besides  unto  them  many  like*  words. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vera  29, 30. — Sj?  after  baa  the  meaning  of  “  over,  concerning,”  though  from  the  connection  in  a  hostile  sense.  Oa 
ver.  31,  where  after  VliOri  the  third  time  we  find  *7t<.  comp,  remarks  on  x.  1. 

*  Ver.  31. — f  Literally :  I  will  visit  upon. — S.  It.  A.] 

•  Ver.  32.— {Or,  as  many  more ;  literally :  as  many  as  they.— S.  R.  A.l 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Jehoiakim  could,  indeed,  burn  the  roll,  bu  not 
the  living  word  of  God  present  in  the  mind  of  the 
prophet.  He,  therefore,  gained  nothing  by  his 
act.  On  the  contrary  he  thus  increased  both  his 
guilt  and  the  number  of  the  prophecies  predicting 
calamity  in  the  new  roll. 

Vers.  27-32.  Then  the  word . . .  like  words. 


The  direct  address  to  Jehoiakim  in  ver.  29 
passes  over  into  the  indirect  in  ver.  30.  But  as 
the  former  is  not  to  be  conceived  of  as  to  tho 
king  in  bodily  presence,  and  as  it  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  question  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Jehoiakim,  “Why  hast  thou  written,”  etc.,  tho 
transition  to  the  third  person  is  easily  explained. 
Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr .,  §  101,  2,  Anm. — Ver.  30. 
He  shall  have  none,'«?c.  The  successor  of 
Jehoiakim  was  his  son  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings,  xxiv. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


6).  But  tho  reign  of  the  latter  was  so  brief  (it 
lasted  only  three  months)  that  it  does  not  come 
into  consideration.  On  what  is  said  of  his  corpse 
comp,  reins,  on  xxii.  19. — Like  words.  In  itself 
810713  may  certainly  be  referred  to  “words,” 
and  the  similar  import  of  the  additions  to  be  thus 
declared.  Then,  however,  it  would  stand  better 
after  “words.”  Its  position  after  “many,” seems 
to  be  to  indicate  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  this 
word,  and  that  thus  the  quantitative  similarity 
is  to  be  declared.  Accordingly  the  new  collection 
must  have  been  about  double  the  size  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  one. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ver.  2.  The  object  of  the  writing  was 
not  only  that  “  lit  era  scrip  ta  manet"  (Cramer:  “the 
mouth  speaks  only  to  those  who  &ro  present,  but 
the  pen  to  the  absent;  the  mouth  speaks  only  to 
the  present  hours  and  times,  the  pen  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  afterwards  also.”  Comp.  Exod.  xxxiv. 
27;  Deut.  x.  4,  6;  xvii.  18;  Isa.  xxx.  8;  Hnb. 
ii.  2),  but  also  to  collect  all  the  single  lightning 
strokes  into  one  grand  prophetic  tempest.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  written  word 
was  of  special  use,  not  only  to  posterity,  but  also 
to  the  contemporaries  in  so  far  as  it  rendered  pos¬ 
sible  continued  study,  repeated  quiet  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  careful  comparison.  Jeremiah  certainly 
prevented  no  one  from  taking  copies  of  his  book. 

2.  On  ver.  4.  Did  Jeremiah  hold  such  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  tho  Spirit  of  God  as  Baruch  to  Jeremiah 
when  dictating?  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  whom  the  dictation  was  made.  Then 
a  Saul  would  do  as  well  as  a  Samuel,  if  he  could 
only  write.  The  best  writer  would  be  the  most 
chosen  instrument.  There  was  no  mingling  of 
the  individuality  of  the  prophet  except  in  the 
MS.,  and  that  is  lost  to  us  with  the  original.  All 
prophetic  writings  must  have  the  same  type  as  to 
form  and  purport,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  so 
little  the  case  that  according  to  tho  saying  of 
Buffon,  It  style  c'esl  Vhommt ,  the  portrait  of  a 
prophet  might  almost  bo  drawn  from  his  style. 

3.  On  ver.  6.  “God’s  word  is  not  bound;  2 
Tim.  ii.  9.  Paul  for  example  wrote  his  most 
beautiful  epistles  from  prison,  as  those  to  the  Ga¬ 
latians,  the  Ephesians,  the  Philippians,  the 
Colossi ans,  to  Philemon,  and  the  second  to  Timo¬ 
thy.”  Cramer. 

4.  On  ver.  14.  “It  is  a  good  state  of  things 
when  rulers  ask  for  God’s  Word,  and  cannot  be 
answered  or  helped  promptly  and  quickly  enough 
to  the  fulfilment  of  their  purpose.  So  it  was  a 
joy  to  Paul  that  he  could  tell  Agrippa  what  the 
Lord  had  done  for  his  soul,  and  his  heart  yearned 
after  Agrippa,  Festus  and  all  those  around  them.” 
Zixzendorf. 

6.  On  ver.  16.  “When  a  true  servant  of  God 
gets  his  superiors  so  far  that  they  hear  him,  he 
may  surely  not  doubi,  that  he  will  also  bring 
them  to  obedience.  It  is  then  not  his,  but  the 
Lord’s  affair.”  Zinzendorf. 

6.  On  ver.  23.  “  The  higher  the  enemies  of 
God  are,  the  more  dangerous ;  the  greater,  the 
more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  work  of  the  Lord, 


and  the  general  patience  with  respect  to  the 
wickedness  and  unrighteousness  of  men,  has 
certainly  given  something  special  to  the  66£ats. 
Procul  a  Jove procul  a  fulmine .”  Zixzendorf. 

7.  On  ver.  23.  “ Locus  mazime  principals  m 
priescnti  hoc  textu  at  de  combustions  sacrorum  libro- 
rum ,  quale  fatum  illi  experti  sunt  non  tantum  Jer. 
xxxvi.,  verum  etiam  1  Mucc.  i.  59  sub  Antiocho 
Epi pliant ;  ntc  non  tempore  Diocleliani%  qui  et  ipse 
multa  bibliorum  sacrorum  ezcmplana  undiquaque 
conquisila  comburi  just  it ;  quorum  vestigiis  insistere 
non  dubilarunt  Pontijices  romam  et  prstserlim  Leo  JT. 
qui  anno  1520  Linos  legatos  emisit  ad  Fridericum 
Sapicntem ,  postulant ts  ab  ipso ,  ut  libros  Lutheri 
conibureret  .  .  .  Quid  hodic  J esuitsc  de  librorumcom- 
buslione ,  qui  a  Lniheranis  eduntur ,  sentiant ,  ptcu - 
Liari  scripto  Gretserus  aperuit ,  quod  de  hoc  argu~ 
mento  consarcinavit  (de  jure  et  more  prohibendi, 
expurgandi  et  abolendt  libros  hsereticos  et  noxios, 
Ingolst.  1003,  4°).”  Forster. 

8.  On  ver.  25.  “When  John’s  head  was  in 
question,  Herod  did  not  understand  how  he  could 
resist  his  magnates.  When  Daniel  is  to  go  into 
the  lions’  den,  Darius  has  not  the  heart  to  refuse 
his  princes.  When  Jeremiah  is  to  be  delivered 
up,  Zedekiah  says  with  great  modesty  to  his 
princes:  *  the  king  can  do  nothing  against  you* 
(xxxviii.  6).  But  when  anything  evil  is  to  be 
done,  the  rulers  can  insist  on  having  their  own 
way.  Here  we  have  an  instance:  he  hearkened 
not  unto  them.”  Zixzendorf. 

9.  On  ver.  26.  “  Do  minus  cos  abscondidisse  di- 
citur,  qua  ratione  olim  Eliam  (1  Reg.  xvii.  2  sqq.  et 
xviii.  12),  nec  non  Elisseum  (2  Reg.  vi.),  itcmque 
Athanasium  et  Augusdnum  et  nostro  tempore  Luthe - 
rum  abscondidit.”  Forster. 

10.  On  ver.  27.  [“  Here  is  a  sublime  specimen 
of  the  triumph  of  God’s  Word,  when  repressed  by 
the  power,  and  burnt  by  the  rage  of  this  world, 
whether  it  be  in  the  suppression  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  or  in  preventing  their  circulation,  or  in 
casting  copies  of  them  into  the  fire,  or  in  the 
imprisonment  and  martyrdom  of  God  s  preachers. 
That  Word  rises  more  gloriously  out  of  all  ita 
persecutions.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.l 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  2,  3.  Sermon  at  a  Bible  Society 
Anniversary.  The  blessing  of  the  written  word.  1. 
That  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  spoken 
word  (ver.  3):  preparation  of  the  heart  lor  the 
reception  of  salvation.  2.  That  which  it  brings 
in  distinction  from  the  written  Word :  (a)  it  is 
present  for  every  one:  (6)  it  is  present  at  every 
time  and  at  every  place*  (c)  it  is  present  in  aU 
its  parts  (comparison). 

2.  On  vers.  21-32.  The  majesty  of  the  Word .  1. 
The  power,  which  the  word  exercises.  2.  The 
independence,  which  it  maintains.  3.  The  self¬ 
verification  which  it  continually  effects.  Sermons 
in  Berlin  by  Fr.  Wilh.  Krummacher.  Berlin, 
1849. 

3.  On  ver.  24.  [“The  guilt  of  indifference  to 
the  divine  threatenings.  It  involves:  1,  con¬ 
tempt  of  God;  2,  unbelief,  making  God  a  liar ;  8, 
extreme  hardness  of  heart.”  Payson. — S.  R.  A.] 
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U.  The  Bvents  in  the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah. 

(Chap,  xxxyii.  and  xxxviii.) 

1.  The  embassy  of  the  King  and  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Prophet  in  its  First  and  Second  Stage. 

Chap.  XXXVII. 

1  And  king  Zedekiah  the  son  ot  Josiah  reigned1  instead  of  Coniah,  *the  son  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  made  king*  in  the  land  of  Judah. 

2  But  neither  he,  nor  his  servants,  nor  the  people  of  the  land,  did  hearken  unto  the 
words  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which  he  spake  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

3  And  Zedekiah  the  king  sent  Jehucal  the  son  of  Shelemiah  and  Zephaniah  the 

4  son  of  Maaseiah  the  priest  to  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying,  Pray  now  unto  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  our  God  for  us.  Now  Jeremiah  came  in  and  went  out  among 

5  the  people :  for  they  had  not  put  him  into  prison.3  Then  Pharaoh’s  army  was 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  when  the  Chaldeans  that  besieged  Jerusalem  heard 
tidings  of  them,  they  departed  from  Jerusalem. 

6  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  unto  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  saying, 

7  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Israel;  Thus  shall  ye  say  to  the  king  of  Judah, 
that  sent  you  unto  me  to  inquire  of  me;  Behold,  Pharaoh’s  army,  which  is  come 

8  forth  to  help  you,  shall  return  [is  returning]4  to  Egypt  into  their  own  land.  The 
Chaldeans  shall  come  again,  and  fight  against  this  city,  and  take  it,  and  bum  it 

9  with  fire.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;  Deceive  not  yourselves,®  saying,  The  Chaldeans 

10  shall  surely  depart  from  us :  for  they  shall  not  depart.  For  though  ye  had  smitten 
the  whole  army  of  the  Chaldeans  that  fight  against  you,  and  there  remained  but 
wounded  men  among  them,  yet  should  they  rise  up  every  man®  in  his  tent,  and  burn 

11  this  city  with  fire.  And  it  came  to  pass,7  that  when  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  was 

12  broken  up  [had  retired]  from  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  [before]  rharaoh’s  army,  Then 
Jeremiah  went  forth  out  of  Jerusalem  to  go  into  the  land  of  Benjamin,  to  separate 

13  himself  thence  [to  raise  an  inheritance  there]  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  And 
when  he  was  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin,  a  captain  of  the  ward  [watch]  was  there, 
whose  name  was  Irijah,  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  the  son  of  Hananiah ;  and  he  took 
[seized]  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  saying,  Thou  fallest  away  [art  going  over]  to  the 

14  Chaldeans.  Then  said  Jeremiah,  It  is  false  [a  lie];  I  fall  not  away  [am  not  going 

15  over]  to  the  Chaldeans.  But  he  hearkened  not  to  him:  so  Irijah  took  Jeremiah, 
and  smote  him,  and  put  him  in  prison  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe:  for 

16  they  had  made  that  the  prison.  When8  Jeremiah  was  entered  into  the  dungeon, 

17  and  into  the  cabins,9  and  Jeremiah  had  remained  there  many  days ;  Then  Zedekiah 
the  king  sent,  and  took  him  out:  and  the  king  asked  him  secretly  in  his  house,  and 
said,  Is  there  any  word  from  the  Lord?  And  Jeremiah  said,  There  is :  for,  said 

18  he,  thou  shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon.  Moreover  Jere¬ 
miah  said  unto  king  Zedekiah,  What  have  I  offended  against  thee,  or  against  thv 

19  servants,  or  against  this  people,  that  ye  have  put  me  in  prison  ?  Where  are  now70 
your  prophets  which  prophesied  unto  you,  saying,  The  king  of  Babylon  shall  not 

20  come  against  you,  nor  against  this  land?  Therefore  hear  now,  I  pray  thee,  O  my 
lord  the  king :  let  my  supplication,  I  pray  thee,  be  accepted11  before  thee ;  that 
thou  cause  me  not  to  return  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  the  scribe,  lest  I  die  there. 

21  Then  Zedekiah  the  king  commanded  that  they  should  commit  Jeremiah  into  the 
court  of  the  prison,  and  that  they  should  give  [and  they  gave  him]  him  daily  a 
piece  of  bread  out  of  the  bakers’  street,  until  all  the  bread  in  the  city  were  spent. 
Thus  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [or  guard.] 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL 


l  Ver.  1.— Naeoilsb.:  And  Zedoki&h  became  king.  The  phrase  (instead  of  the  simple  as  is  espe¬ 

cially  common  in  the  book  of  Kings.  Comp.  1  Ki.  xi.43;  xii.  17 ;  xir.  20,  31,  tic.),  does  not  occur  except  in  xxiii.  6  where, 
however,  there  is  more  reason  for  the  IjSo*  Wo  must  not,  however,  find  a  parallel,  as  Kimchi  does,  with  such  expressions  as 
7J3  7J3,  where  the  noun  stands  in  tbo  accusative,  nor  with  Hitziq  attract  T7:3  jrPpllf,  and  translate:  and 
a  king,  Zedekiah,  came  to  the  government,  etc.,  for  Zedekiah  was  not  king  when  he  came  to  the  government.  *170  is  rather 

to  be  taken  as  more  exact  definition  of  the  predicates  and  Zedekiah  came  to  the  government  as  king,  etc.  The  pleonasm 
seems  to  accord  with  Jeremiah’s  more  diffuse  style. 

s  Ver.  1.— 7$K  before  la  occus.,  and  to  be  Deferred  to  Zedekiah.  Comp.  2  Ki.  xxiv.  17. 

a  Ter.  4.— K'SjH  DO-  Here,  as  In  Hi.  31,  in  which  passages  alone  the  word  occurs,  the  Masoretes  would  alter  with¬ 
out  any  necessity  to  S3*  Comp.  Gesex.,  g  84, 13,  etc. 

4  Vpi*.  7.—' 13H80  2Vf-  The  participle,  oaring  itself  no  tense  can,  from  tho  context,  signify  only  that  they  are  in  ths 
act  of  returning. 

*  Ver.  9. — [Literally:  your  souls.— S.  R.  A.l  ,  . 

•  Ter.  10.— Uitxio  correctly  remarks  that  friyjK,  in  antithesis  to  VH" denotes  individual 1,  and  that  therefore  it 

is  more  correct  to  connect  frnxa  ef'H  with  what  follows,  as  the  punctuation  denotes,  since  it  is  evidently  intended  to 
t:  r : 

express  that  these  individuals,  without  any  previous  agreement,  would  arise,  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  to  perform  tho 
work  of  destruction. 

r  Ver.  11.— TITO*  This  form  stands  here,  a  trace  of  the  later  usage,  for  *#VV  Comp.  iii.  9;  xxxvili.  286;  Ewald,  ( 
845  6  ;  Naeqelsh.  Gr .,  $  88,  7,  Anm.  *  •“ 

a  Ver.  16.— 3  at  the  beginning  of  tho  verse  is  surprising.  Neither  its  causal  nor  its  temporal  signification  is  suitable 

here.  The  LXX.  translate  «ol  Hitxio,  Ewald,  Graf  and  others  read  K3’l  with  reference  to  1  Sam.  11.  21,  and  2  KL 


xx.  12  coll.  Isal.  xxxix.  1. 

•  Ver.  16.— [Or :  cells ;  Naeoixsbacti  has  :  vaults.  44  Borne  suppose  it  to  mean  bent  ban.  by  which  the  prisoner  was  con¬ 
fined,  and  in  which  he  sat  as  in  a  cage  in  a  distorted  position,  (Gesex.,  Graf).*’  Wordsworth.— S.  R.  A.J 

Ver.  19. — With  respect  to  tho  form  VJO,  the  question  is,  how  the  Chethibh  is  to  be  pronounced  or  4'K.  Usually 
the  former  is  adopted,  an  obscuration  of  the  suffix-meaning  being  maintained  as  in  HTV-  Fuxrst  on  tho  other  hand  (Fid. 


jT.  W.  B.  S.  66)  is  of  opinion  that  wo  are  to  read  *’K,  which  stands  for  J^X  with  the  old  plural  termination,  the  traces  of 

which  are  preserved  In  verbs  and  particles  (Comp.  Olsh.,  {  16, 6).  The  decision  is  difficult,  as  the  form  is  a  solitary  one  with 
either  punctuation. 

11  Ver.  20.— [Literally :  Call], 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  chapter  consists  of  two  parts,  reporting 
two  events,  which  had  their  course  or  beginning  in 
the  pause  occasioned  by  the  departure  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans.  In  the  first  part  (vers.  1-10)  it  is  related 
that  Jeremiah  replied  to  an  embassy  of  king  Ze¬ 
dekiah,  which  he  sent  to  the  prophet  with  the 
request  for  his  intercession  (vers.  1-5) : — The 
army  of  Pharaoh  which  has  come  out  to  your  as¬ 
sistance  will  return  again  to  their  own  country, 
the  Chaldeans  however  will  resume  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem  and  capture  the  city  and  burn  it  (vers. 
6-8).  Therefore  deceive  not  yourselves!  Even 
were  the  Egyptians  to  smite  the  entire  Chaldean 
army,  and  there  were  only  a  few  wounded  men 
left,  these  would  rise  from  their  tents  and  burn 
Jerusalem  (vers.  9,  10). — In  the  Becond  part  the 
imprisonment  of  the  prophet  is  described,  in  vers. 
10-16  its  occasion  and  first  stage,  and  then  in 
vers.  17-21,  the  (by  the  favor  of  Zedekiah) 
less  severe  second  stage. — Jeremiah  had  wished, 
during  the  pause  caused  by  the  temporary  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Chaldeans,  to  leave  Jerusalem  and 
go  into  the  land  of  Benjamin  to  attond  to  a  little 
business  of  inheritance  (vers.  11,  12).  He  was 
however  detained  at  the  gate  by  the  commander 
of  the  watch,  as  he  entertained  the  suspicion  that 
Jeremiah  wished  to  go  over  to  the  enemy  (ver. 
13).  Jeremiah’B  assurance  that  he  had  no  such 
intention  was  of  no  avail.  He  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  princes,  who  caused  him  to  be  beaten 
and  closely  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon,  where  he 
languished  for  some  time  (vers.  14-16).  From 


this  prison  Zedekiah  had  him  secretly  brought 
one  day,  to  inquire  whether  there  was  any  word 
from  the  Lord.  Jeremiah  could  answer  in  the 
affirmative,  but  could  only  give  a  revelation  of 
the  same  tenor  as  before,  Thou  wilt  be  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chaldeans.  Still  at  the  earnest 
petition  of  the  prophet  Zedekiah  does  not  send 
him  back  to  the  prison,  but  has  him  confined  in 
the  court  of  the  guard,  and  scantily  supplied  with 
bread  (vers.  17-21). 

Vers.  1,  2.  And  king  Zedekiah  .  .  .  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  With  respect  to  Coniah 
comp.  rems.  on  xxii.  24. — People  of  the  land. 
Comp.  rems.  on  i.  18. — Did  not  hearken. 
Comp,  xxxvi.  31. 

Vers.  3-5.  And  Zedekiah  .  .  .  from  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Jehucal,  the  son  of  Shelemiah,  is  also 
mentioned  among  the  44  princes  ”  in  xxxviii.  1 
coll.  4.  Zephaniah,  the  son  of  Maasei&h,  was, 
according  to  lii.  24  coll.  xxi.  1 ;  xxix.  25  a  priest 
of  the  second  order.  The  messengers  were  thus 
very  respectable. — Pray  now.  The  prophet  is 
not  merely  to  inquire,  but  to  intercede.  Comp, 
to  inquire  of  me,  ver.  7.  From  this  it  is  appa¬ 
rent  that  notwithstanding  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Chaldeans  the  state  of  mind  was  not  one  of  per¬ 
fect  confidence.  The  result  of  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  the  rival  forces  had  still  to  be  expected. — 
Came  in  and  went  out.  This  is  emphasized 
in  antithesis  to  the  subsequent  imprisonment  and 
also  to  fhe  statement  in  xxxvi.  26,  that  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch  had  to  hide  themselves.  The  free¬ 
dom  in  which  Jeremiah  lived  accorded  with  tho 
respect  which  the  king  showed  him.  and  ex¬ 
plains  at  the  same  time  how  Jeremiah  could 
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think  of  a  journey.  Both  verses  4  and  5  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  parenthetical  and  explanatory 
sentence  (Ewald,  §  841).— Pharaoh’s  army. 
This  Pharaoh  was  Pharaoh  Hophra  (xliv.  80), 
successor  of  Psammuthis,  and  ascended  the  throne 
B.  C.  088.  In  the  first,  or  at  least  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  seventeen  years  after  the  battle 
of  Carcheraish,  he  undertook  to  make  war  on  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  occasioned  probably  by  the  em¬ 
bassy  of  Zedekiah  (Ezek.  xvii.  10).  Hophra  was 
slain  (comp.  Ezek.  xxix.  1-16;  chh.  xxx.-xxxii.) 
and  the  hopes  excited  in  the  Israelites  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Chaldeans  were  shown  to  be 
nugatory. 

Vers.  6-10.  Than  came  the  word  .  .  .  with 
fire.  Jeremiah  does  not  cease  to  demonstrate 
the  vanity  of  their  hopes.  He  might  have  insi¬ 
nuated  himself  into  the  favor  of  the  king  and 
great  men  by  a  prophecy  correspondent  to  their 
wishes,  but  he  does  not.  With  inflexible  fidelity 
he  proclaims  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  it. — Deceive  not  your  souls.  Comp, 
xxix.  8;  2  Ki.  xviii.  29  coll.  2  Chron.  xxxii.  15. 
The  prophet  warns  against  self-deception.  On  this 
meaning  of  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.t  $  81,  2. 

Vers.  11-16.*  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  many 
days.  Jeremiah  wishes  to  use  the  time,  while 
the  ways  are  free,  to  do  some  business  in  the  land 

of  Benjamin,  (probably  from  pSnS  in  Anathoth). 
— To  separate,  etc.  This  is  a  difficult  passage. 
LXX.  translates  rov  ayopdoat  eKeiOev  kv  pieup  rou 
Anoi*,  which  Theodoret  explains  by  nptaodat  dp - 
The  other  ancient  translations  nil  express 
the  idea  of  division  of  inheritance,  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  commentators.  The 
different  explanations  are  aB  follows  :  Abarba- 

nel  takes  p,l?nn  in  the  sense  of  demulcere  (to 

smooth.  Comp.  Prov.  xxix.  6)  and  refers  it  to 
the  people  of  Anathoth  who  were  inimical  to  Je¬ 
remiah:  Ad  demulcendum  eos  blandis  verbis ,  ut 
amarent  ipsuni  et  inter  illos  inveniretur ,  si  abirent  in 
ezilium.  Kimgiii,  Sanctius:  Ad  dividendum  se 
et  separandum  ab  Hierosolymis ,  in  quibus  fuit  in 
medio  populi.  Lyranus:  Ut  ay  rum  emtum  (cap. 
xxxii.)  separaret  ab  aliis.  Lutuer:  To  till  fields 
[. JEcker  zu  bestellen ].  Hitzig:  To  separate  his 
own  from  the  portions  of  land  which  had  be¬ 
come  common  property  in  the  Sabbatical  year 
(which  Hitzio  regards  as  B.  C.  688,  on  the 
basis  of  xxxiv.  8  sqq.)  Tremellius,  Piscator, 
Rosexmueller  :  Ad  lubrificandum  se  ipsum ,  i.  e ., 
ad  subduemdum  se.  Seb.  Schmidt:  Ut  dividcret 
cum  populo  relicta  Chaldseorum  spolia ,  partemquc 
sibi  acciperet  el  in  urbem  sreum  sumeret.  L.  de 
Dieu  :  Ut  partitim  commoraretur  nunc  hie  nunc 
illic.  All  these  explanations  are  manifestly 
forced  or  grammatically  incorrect.  The  ancient 

interpretation  alone,  which  understands  p'*?nS 

of  a  division  of  inheritance,  appears  admissible 
according  to  the  present  form  of  the  text.  The 
form  of  the  word  is  like  ^32^7  Isai.  xxiii.  11. 
Comp.  Olsh.,  $  78,  c.  In  the  midst  of  the 
people  declares  that  the  prophet  had  no  secret 
purpose,  but  wished  to  transact  his  business  with 
the  usual  amount  of  publicity.  Comp.  Ruth  iv. 
In  this  explanation  however  some  points  must 


still  be  considered  unsatisfactory.  1.  That  p'^nn 
must  be  taken  in  the  specific  meaning  “  to  divide 
inheritance'*  in  which  it  nowhere  else  occurs; 

though  p^n,  np^n  may  me&n  patrimonium  (Num. 
xviii.  20);  2.  That  to  tho  Hiphil,  in  order  to  bo 
able  to  connect  it  with  DEjO,  must  be  specially 
also  attributed  the  meaning  of  fetching ,  since  pri¬ 
marily  it  contains  only  the  idea  of  parting.  Mean¬ 
while,  as  said  above,  the  text  as  it  stands  does 
not  afford  a  satisfactory  meaning.  It  has  been 
Attempted  to  alter  the  text.  J.  D.  Miciiaelis 

would  read  00  IpSnV  or  00  OpSnV  This  how- 
ever  would  not  be  good  Hebrew.  The  scriptio 
defection  pSnS,  as  well  as  similarity  of  p 
and  renders  it  easier  to  read  DKfD  'jSnS.  sjSn 
means  to  change ,  which  meaning  appears  with 
various  modifications.  For  not  only  all  kiuds 
of  change  of  place  are  designated  by  it  (comp. 
transiity  Job  ix.  11 ;  transgressus  eel,  Isai.  xxiv. 
5;  abtil,  Cant.  ii.  11;  perrexit ,  1  Sam.  x.  8;  per~ 
transivit,  Jud.  v.  26;  periit ,  Isai.  ii.  18,  in  which 
meanings  it  is  for  the  most  part  synonymous  with 
"13?)  but  change  of  material  (comp.  renovarit  revi- 
vcscerc,  Hab.  i.  11;  Ps.  xc.  5)  and  of  form  (comp. 
Piel.,  Gen.  xli.  14;  lliph  ,  Gen.  xxxi.  7,  41; 

xxxv.  2  ;  further  and  niS'Sn).  It  might 
then  be  declared  that  the  prophet’s  going  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  had  for  its  object  a  change  of  residence. 
D$0  might  very  suitably  be  referred  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  It  might  however  also  according  to  well- 
known  usage  (comp.  Naegelsb.  Crr.,  J  112,  6,  d) 
signify  “in  that  direction,  thither”  (corap.  Isai. 
xvii.  18).  It  might  thus  be  intimated  to  us  that 
the  prophet  had  no  intention  of  going  over  to  the 
Chaldeans,  or  of  fleeing  to  secure  his  personal 
safety,  but  simply  of  returning  to  his  native 
place,  because  he  knew  that  a  residence  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  no  longer  afforded  him  any  safety,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  regarded  his  ministry  there  as  ended. 
(Comp.  Starke,  ad h.  1.)  It  is  however  declared 
by  the  words  “  in  the  midst  of  the  people  ”  that 
he  did  not  take  this  step  alone  and  secretly,  but 
publicly  and  in  company  with  many  others,  per¬ 
haps  of  those  who  believed  in  his  prophetic  ut¬ 
terances.  From  this  as  well  as  from  DEfD  (be¬ 
cause  it  indicates  that  the  prophet  took  his  way 
not  to  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  but  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction)  it  would  be  clear  how  unjusti¬ 
fiable  the  imprisonment  of  the  prophet  was.  In 
this  however  1  merely  express  my  own  supposi¬ 
tion. — On  the  gate  of  Benjamin  comp,  xxxviii.  7, 
and  reras.  on  xx.  2. — Thou  fallest  away  to 

the  Chaldeans.  The  expression  Spj  appears 
to  bo  an  allusion  to  the  answer,  which  Jeremiah, 
according  to  xxi.  9,  gave  a  former  embassy  of 
Zedekiah.  I  say  a  former.  For  at  the  time,  to 
which  ch.  xxi.  belongs,  Jerusalem  was  besieged 
by  the  Chaldeans,  but  the  prophet  was  at  liberty 
(comp.  xxi.  1,  2,  and  xxxvii.  8,  with  xxxvii.  17). 
After  his  imprisonment,  related  in  xxxvii.  18, 
however,  Jeremiah  was  not  again  set  at  liberty. 
Chap.  xxi.  must  therefore  be  placed  before  the 
retirement  of  the  Chaldeans  related  in  xxxvii.  6. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


— The  prinoes,  before  whom  Jeremiah  was  • 
brought,  were,  as  Graf  correctly  remarks,  not  [ 
the  same  as  those,  who  had  so  warmly  espoused  j 
his  cause  under  Jehoiakim  (chli.  xxvi.  xxxvi.)  | 
These  had  probably  been  carried  away  with  Je-  | 
hoiachin  into  captivity  (xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2)  comp, 
reins,  on  xxviii.  1. — The  house  of  the  secretary 
Jonathan,  of  which  we  have  no  turther  know¬ 
ledge,  was  used  as  a  prison,  because  there  were 
parts  of  it  adapted  for  such  a  purpose.  These 
are  designated  (1)  by  the  word  "^3.  This  word 
does  not  necessarily  everywhere  mean  a  pit, 
though  it  certainly  does  in  xxxviii.  6,  7,  9,  as  is 
shown  by  passages  like  Gen.  xl.  15:  Exod.  xii. 
29.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  subterranean  cavity,  and 
nton-rra  is  a  house  where  there  are  such  cavi¬ 
ties,  for  the  word  may  be  taken  collectively. 
Such  places  are  (2)  designated  as  ITPjn.  The 
word  occurs  here  only.  In  the  dialects,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  radical  meaning,  it  is  “to  let  one’s- 
self  down,  to  encamp,  to  turn  in,”  and  “  a  camp, 
a  place  to  put  up  at,  a  booth,  a  cell.”  (Fuerst). 
Here  it  is  evidently  the  subterranean  cell  of  a 
prison.  (Comp.  Rosenmueller  ad  h.  /.) 

Vers.  17-21.  Then  Zedekiah  .  .  .  conrt  of 
the  guard.  The  second  stage  of  imprisonment  ! 
Tho  weak  king,  dependent  on  his  nobles,  lias  the 
prophet  secretly  brought  from  his  prison  to  ask 
him,  whether  there  is  not  a  word  from  the  Lord 
which  in  their  desperate  condition  would  give 
them  some  light  and  comfort.  From  the  scarcity 
of  means  of  subsistence  (ver.  21)  it  is  seen  that 
the  city  was  again  blockaded.  Jeremiah's  pro¬ 
phecy  (ver.  8)  was  thus  already  fulfilled.  This 
was  doubtless  the  circumstance  which  filled  Ze¬ 
dekiah  with  so  much  solicitude,  that  he  deter¬ 


mined  to  have  the  prophet  called,  a  step  which 
involved  humiliation  to  himself  (comp.  ver.  19), 
and  it  might  also  compromise  him  with  the 
princes  (comp,  “secretly,”  ver.  17). — From  the 
circumstance  that  Zedekiah  has  the  prophet 
brought  from  the  prison  in  the  bouse  of  Jona¬ 
than,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  we  have  not  before 
us  the  same  conference,  as  that  spoken  of  in 
xxxii.  8-5  and  xxxiv.  2-5.  For  in  t  his  Jeremiah 
took  part  voluntarily,  and  for  this  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  he  was  confined  in  the  court  of  the  guard, 
(xxxii.  3).  For  the  conference  here  recorded  be 
was  brought  from  the  prison,  and  afterwards  as 
a  favor  assigned  to  the  court  of  the  guard.  Since 
now  the  other  conference  at  all  events  belongs  to 
the  last  stage  of  the  siege,  as  was  shown  above 
on  xxxiv.  1-5,  which  entire  stage  Jeremiuh  spent 
partly  in  prison  and  partly  in  the  guard-court, 
the  conference  recorded  here  must  be  the  earlier 
of  the  two. — It  is  accordingly  also  clear  that  the 
prophecy  “  thou  shalt  be  delivered  into  the  hand 
1  of  the  king  of  Babylon  ”  cannot  be,  as  Graf  sup¬ 
poses,  identical  with  that  contained  in  xxxii.  4, 
5;  xxxiv.  2-5,  t.  e.,  it  is  so  in  subject  but  not  in 
time.  Jeremiah  boldly  tells  the  king  the  truth  ; 
but  he  also  uses  the  opportunity  to  promote  his 
own  personal  interest.  He  does  this  by  giving 
expression  on  the  one  hand  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  innocence,  which  was  exhibited  with  eclat 
in  the  shaming  of  tho  false  prophets  (vers.  18, 

19) ,  and  on  the  other  by  beseeching  earnestly  that 
he  may  not  be  taken  back  to  the  dungeon  (ver. 

20) .— On  let  my  supplication,  etc.,  comp, 
xxxvi.  7. — On  court  of  the  guard,  comp,  xxxii. 
2. — Qn  piece  of  bread  and  bakers'  street, 
comp,  the  articles  “  Backtn"  and  “  J3md*’  ia 

*  Herzog,  R.-EncycL  [Smith,  Diet.  I.,  227]. 


2.  Jeremiah  in  the  Pit  ( third  stage  of  hie  imprisonment),  his  Conference  with  the  King  and  Confinement  in 
the  court  of  the  guard  ( fourth  stage  of  imprisonment). 

Chap.  XXXVIII. 

1  Then  Shephatiah  the  son  of  Mattan,  and  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Pashur,  and  Jucal 
the  son  of  Shelemiah,  and  Pashur  the  son  of  Malchiah,  heard  the  words  that  Jerc- 

2  miah  had  spoken  unto  all  the  people,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  :  He 
that  remaineth  in  this  city1  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  aud  by  the  pes¬ 
tilence:  but  he  that  goeth  forth  to  the  Chaldeans  shall  live;  for  he  shall  have  his 

3  life  for  a  prey,  and  shall  live.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  This  city  shall  surely  [or 
must]  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon’s  army,  which  shall  take  it. 

4  Therefore  the  princes  said  unto  the  king,  We  beseech  thee,  let  this  man  be  put  to 
death  ;2  for  thus8  he  weakeneth4  the  hands  of  the  men  of  war  that  remain  in  this 
city,  and  the  hands  of  all  the  people,  in  speaking  such  words6  unto  them :  for  this 

6  man  seeketh  not  the  welfare  [lit.  peace]6  of  this  people,  but  the  hurt.  Then  Ze¬ 
dekiah  the  king  said,  Behold,  he  is  in  your  hand :  for  the  king  is  not  he  that  can 

6  do  any  thing  [the  king  can  do  nothing]7  against  you.  Then  took  they  Jeremiah, 
and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  [pit,  or  cistern]8  of  Malchiah  the  son  of  Hammelech 
[the  king]  that  was  in  the  court  of  the  prison :  and  they  let  down  Jeremiah  with 
cords.  And  in  the  dungeon  there  was  no  water,  but  mire  :  so  Jeremiah  sunk  in  the 

7  mire.  Now  when  Ebed  melech  the  Ethiopian,  one  of  the  eunuchs  which  [who] 
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was  in  the  king’s  house,  heard  that  they  had  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon ;  the 

8  king  then  sitting  in  the  gate  of  Benjamin ;  Ebed-melech  went  forth  out  of  the 

9  king’s  house,  and  spake  to  the  king,  saying,  My  lord  the  king,  these  men  have  * 
done  evil  in  all  that  they  have  done  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  whom  they  have  cast 
into  the  dungeon :  and  he  is  like  to  [or  must ;  lit. ;  is  dead]  die  for  hunger  in  the 

10  place  where  he  is9 :  for  there  is  no  more  bread  in  the  city.  Then  the  king  com¬ 
manded  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,  saying,  Take  from  hence  thirty10  men  with 

11  thee,11  and  take  up  Jeremiah  the  prophet  out  of  the  dungeon,  before  he  die.  So 
Ebed-melech  took  the  men  with  him,  and  went  into  the  house  of  the  king  under 
the  treasury,  and  took  thence  old  cast  clouts,1*  and  old  rotten  rags  [rags  of  tattered 
and  worn  out  clothes],  and  let  them  down  by  cords  into  the  dungeon  to  Jeremiah. 

12  And  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian  said  unto  Jeremiah,  Put  now  these  old  cast  clouts 
and  rotten  rags  under  thine  armholes13  under  the  cords.  And  Jeremiah  did  so. 

13  So  they  drew  up  Jeremiah  with  cords,  and  took  him  up  out  of  the  dungeon  :  and 

14  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [guard].  Then  Zedekiah  the  king 
sent,  and  took  Jeremiah  the  prophet  unto  him  into  the  third  [or  principal]  entry14 
that  is  in  [to]  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]:  and  the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah, 

15  I  will  ask  thee  a  thing  j15  hide  nothing16  from  me.  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto  Ze¬ 
dekiah,  If  I  declare  it  unto  thee,  wilt  thou  not  surely  put  me  to  death  ?  and  if  I 

16  give  thee  counsel  wilt  thou  not  hearken  unto  me  ?  So  Zedekiah  the  king  swore 
secretly  unto  Jeremiah,  saying,  As  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  liveth*,  that17  made  us  this 
soul,  I  will  not  put  thee  to  death,  neither  will  I  give  thee  into  the  hand  of  these 
men  that  seek  thy  life. 

17  Then  said  Jeremiah  unto  Zedekiah,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  God  of 
hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  If  thou  wilt  assuredly  go  forth  unto  the  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon’s  princes,  then  thy  soul  shall  live,  and  this  city  shall  not  be  burned  with  fire ; 

18  and  thou  shalt  live,  and  thine  house :  but  if  thou  wilt  not  go  forth  to  the  king  of 
Babylon’s  princes,  then  shall  this  city  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Chaldeans, 

19  and  they  shall  burn  it  with  fire,  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand.  And 
Zedekiah  the  king  said  unto  Jeremiah,  I  am  afraid18  of  the  Jews  that  are  fallen  to 
the  Chaldeans,  lest  they  deliver  me  into  their  hand,  and  they  mock  me.19 

20  But  Jeremiah  said,  They  shall  not  deliver  thee.  Obey,  I  beseech  thee,  the  voice 

21  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  which30 1  speak  unto  thee :  so  it  shall  be31  well  unto  thee, 
and  thy  soul  shall  live.31  But  if  thou  refuse  to  go  forth,  this  is  the  word  that  the 

22  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  showed  me :  And,  behold,  all  the  women  that  are  left  in  the 
king  of  Judah’s  house  shall  he  brought  forth  to  the  king  of  Babylon’s  princes,  and 
those  women  [they]  shall  say,  Thy  friends  [men  of  thy  place]2*  have  set  thee 
on  [over-persuaded]  and  have  prevailed  against  thee  :**  thy  feet  are  sunk  in  the 

23  mire,24  and  they  are  turned  away  back.  So  they25  shall  bring  out  all  thy  wives 
and  thy  children  to  the  Chaldeans :  and  thou  shalt  not  escape  out  of  their  hand, 
but  shalt  be  taken  by  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Babylon :  and  thou  shalt  cause  this 
city  to  be  burned  with  fire. 

24  Then  said  Zedekiah  unto  Jeremiah,  Let  no  man  know26  of  these  words,  and  thou 

25  shalt  not  die.  But  if  the  princes  hear  that  I  have  talked  with  thee,  and  they  come 
unto  thee,  and  say  unto  thee,  Declare  unto* us  now  what  thou  hast  said  unto  the 
king,  hide  it  not  from  us,  and  we  will  not  put  thee  to  death  ;  also  what  the  king 

26  said  unto  thee :  then  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  I  presented  ray  supplication  before 
the  king,  that  he  would  not  cause  me  to  return  to  Jonathan’s  house,  to  die  there.*7 

27  Then  came  all  the  princes  unto  Jeremiah,  and  asked  him :  and  he  told  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  all  these  words  that  the  king  had  commanded.  So  they  left  off  speaking28 

28  with  him  [lit. :  were  silent  from  him]  ;  for  the  matter  was  not  perceived.  So  Je¬ 
remiah  abode  in  the  court  of  the  prison  [guard]  until  the  day  that  Jerusalem  was 
taken. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.— The  same  words  as  In  xxi.  9.  Only  here  and  DD'Sj?  are  wanting,  and  instead  we  have  at  the 

close  a  repeated  The  Chethibh  TVtT  la  here  as  in  xxi.  9  the  more  correct  reading,  agreeing  better  with  the  order  of 

t  t  v  :  • 

the  sentence  (rWO').  'TP.  In  sense  superfluous,  but  in  accordance  with  the  rerboee  stylo  of  the  prophet,  la  construed  like 

*  T  T 

Dent.  iv.  42  coll.  xix.  4;  Ezek.  xriii.  13 ;  xx.  11 ;  Naeqelsb.  Gr^  \  84,  f.  On  the  form  comp.  Olsel,  &  480,  482,  400. 

21 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


*  Ter.  4. — ^)  BTXTI  HX  M“jT31\  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  0r.,|  100,  2. 

*  Ver.  4. — On  j3-*7£  \3-  Comp.  rcms.  on  xxlx.  28. 

*  Ver.  4.— X3*V3  for  HaHO-  Comp.  Olsh.,  {  249,  a ;  .Naegelsb,  Orn  g  39  Atm, 

*  Ver.  4.— 13lS-  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or ^  g  96,  t. 

*  Ver.  4. — The  construction  with  S*  a*  in  Job  x.  6 ;  Dent.  xIL«J0 ;  1  Chron.  xxil.  19 ;  2  Chron.  XT.  13 ;  xrli.  4,  etc. 

T  Ver.  6. — Since  DDHtf  can  be  only  the  nota  Jec.  with  suffix  (not  on  account  of  the  meaning,  bnt  the  form),  *73r  must 
be  taken  in  the  meaning  “  overpower”  (comp.  Ps.  xlii.  6),  j'fct  as  purely  adverbial  with  emphatic  significance  (comp.  Job 
xxxv.  15 ;  1  Sam.  xxi.  9 ;  Naegelsb.  Or,  9  106,  3),  131  as  accusative  of  more  exact  definition :  the  king  can  not  go  beyond 

▼  T 

you  In  any  matter. 

8  Ver.  C. — Ou  the  article’s  position  in  <>0  1^377  comp.  Naegelsb.  Or ^  g  71,  6  Anm.  1,  b. 

*  Ver.  9. — rnnn.  The  preposition  is  to  be  taken  In  its  original  meaning  as  a  substantive,  and  as  accusative  of  place: 

in  its  uinierspac*,  t.  r.  as  we  twy,  on  the  spot.  Comp.  2  8am.  ii.  23;  Exod.  x.  23;  xvi.  29;  Jud.  vii.  21;  1  8aiu.  xiv.  9; 
2  Bum.  vd.  10;  1  Chron.  xvii.  9.  . 

10  Ver.  10.— liiTziu  (and  alter  him  Ewald,  Graf,  Males)  would  read  TVDlVfy  because  thirty  men  is  too  many  and 

.  t  :  *t-: 

is  contrary  to  the  syntax,  and  also  in  2  Sam.  xxiif.  13  the  aamo  correction  is  made  by  tho  Keri.  This  alteration  d<*es  n  >t 
appear  to  inc  to  be  necessary.  Zedekiah  might  not  have  ordered  the  larger  numtier  for  tho  sake  of  the  drawing  up  (tor 
which  four  men  would  sufllce,  as  IIitzio  reckons),  but  for  greater  security  and  to  hinder  any  resistance.  Th<*  syntax  is  not 
opposed  to  this.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.t  g  76,  4;  Gesix.  g  120,  2;  2  Bam.  iii.  20 ;  2  Ki.  ii.  10  coll.  17. — In  2  Bum.  xxiii.  the 
text  is  corrupt  in  many  places. 

11  Ver.  10.— ^T3.  Comp.  Gen.  xxx.  35;  xxxii.  17;  Numb,  xxxi.49;  Jnd.  ix.  29. 

M  Ver.  11. — D'V73  from  V73,  r etustaU  tritum  (comp.  Josh.  ix.  4, 5),  occurs  here  only.  Comp.  Olsh.,  g 173,  9.  8o  also 
from  3773,  to  rend,  to  tear  (xv.  3;  xxil.  19 ;  xllx.  20).  They  are  shreds,  tatters,  rng*.  The  article,  which  the  Kerf 
exscinds,  is  abnormal  and  probably  occasioned  by  ri’)377377,  ver.  12.  D'nS'O  also  is  not  found  elsewhere.  The  root  TV?rD 
is  found  only  in  Isa.  ii.  6,  in  the  meaning  of  dijjlucrc,  unless  we  assume  another  T7*70,  synonymous  withfllO  (Isa.xxxviii. 

“  T  -  T 

21 ;  Lev.  xxi.  20),  to  mb,  rob  away,  and  p1*0,  to  rub,  polish  (xlvi.  4 ;  Lev.  vi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  tv.  16). 

l*  Ver.  12. — From  the  connection  this  must  be  the  meaning  [not  knuckles  of  the  fingers].  Comp.  Ezek.  xli.  8,  the  only 
place  where  77  Vx  X  occurs  besides.  In  Ezek.  xlii.  18  wo  find  I1  '*7VX X  in  a  related  meaning  as  to  both  words,  for  tho  latter 
Is  used  by  Ezekiel  also  in  tho  wider  sense,  as  is  seen  from  ver.  20,  where  stands  for  it.  Comp.  Zech.  xiii.  6;  Isa. 

xxv.  11  and  the  analogous  use  of  Sjl  la  the  sense  of  leg.  Isa.  vii.  20 ;  xxxvl.  12  Keri ;  Deut.  xxviii.  57. 

H  Ver.  14.— On  the  construction  comp.  Naegelsb.  Or^  g  73,  2  Anm.  [Tho  LXX.  render  :  sir  outlay  'AovAcunjA,  regard¬ 
ing  it  as  a  proper  name,  but  this  is  no  authority  for  a  punctuation  N)33,  entry  of  the  rpurrar at. — Hitzio.] 

w  Ver.  14.— The  sense  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  question,  xxxvii.  17.  The  Part.  is  to  be  taken  as  fnturo : 
qiursitu rus  mm.  Comp.  N  ifgelsb.  Or .,  $  97,  1  a. 

w  Ver.  14.— The  second  131  (observe  that  IHDft  does  not  stand  simply  with  a  suffix)  belongs  to  the  negation,  in  tho 
t  t  : 

sense  of  nr  quid.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  82,  2. 

n  Ver.  10.—' It^X  PN.  If  tlio  Chethibh  is  correct,  which  Is  favored  by  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  reading,  these 
words  simply—  rum  qui.  The  relative  frequently  includes  tho  idea  of  tho  demonstrative  pronoun  (comp.  vi.  18;  Naegelsb. 
Gr.,  g  80,  6).  Since  now  71) fl'  'H  ix  in  the  accusative,  the  pronoun  relating  to  it  must  also  be  in  the  accusative;  since, 

.  t  : 

however,  It^N  must  at  tho  sumo  time  be  the  nominative  to  712*  J’,  it  evidently  Involves  the  double  conception  of  cum  qui* 
which  is  only  rendered  possible  by  the  J1X-  In  Latin  it  would  be  Impossible  to  say  quem  in  such  a  case. 

M  Ver.  19.— JX1-  Comp.  xvii.  8 ;  xlii.  16. 

i®  Ver.  19. — *3  )SSjM77).  Comp.  Num.  xxii.  29 ;  Jud.  xlx.  25  ;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4  coll.  Lam.  i.  22 ;  ii.  20;  iii.  51.  In  the 
Hithp.  tho  meanings  of  “to  gratify,  indulge  one's  self”  and  “  to  mock”  appear  to  be  united,  tho  LXX.  usually  rendering 
tho  word  by  </j.irai£<u,  in  this  {dace,  how  ever,  by  *tara/xawcdo/xai. 

*>  Ver.  20.— Iiyx1?-  *7— in  respect  to.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Grn  &  227  ;  Gen.  xvii.  20;  xxvii.  8. 
n  Ver.  20. — 'HH)  3D"1  arc  Jussive*  with  tho  signification  of  intended  effoct.  Comp.  Naxgelsb.  Gr n  g  89,  3,  6,  2. 
a  Ver.  22.  -Comp.  xx.  10 ;  Ps.  xli.  10. 

»  Ver.  22  — Comp.  xhii.  3 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  18.  The  two  verbs  together  express  the  idea  of  successful  seduction. 

*  Ver.  22.— 1»3  &n.  Ary.  Comp.  ,1X3  Job  viil.  11 ;  xl.  21.— The  form  ’"jSjl  la  indeed  irregular,  but  not  without  ana* 

logy.  Comp.  Naeq::lsh.  Gr.,  g  44,  4  Anm. 

*  Ver.  2.1. -On  th  »  absence  of  a  subject  comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  g  97,  2,  b. 

»  Ver.  21.— Comp.  Gen.  xix.  33,  3j;  1  Bam.  xxii.  15;  Job  xxxv.  15.  This  also  seems  to  be  a  pregnant  construction,  the 
prefix  3  accordingly  being  dependent  on  tho  idea  of  penetrating  latent  in  That  it  would  bo  regarded  as  partitive  I 

cannot  believe.  We  should  then  expect  jO- 

w  Ver.  27. — This  inf.  (>1)0*7)  depends  on  and  *7  designates  here  not  the  subjective  purpose,  but  the 

objective  result.  Comp.  Gon.  xix.  21;  Num.  xi.  11. 

£*  Ver.  27.— On  the  construction  comp.  rems.  on  ver.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL, 

The  chapter  consists  of  two  parts.  In  tho 
first  part  (vers.  1-1  o)  it  is  narrated  how  the 
princes  prevailed  on  Zedekiah  to  give  up  Jere¬ 
miah  to  them,  on  account  of  his  continual  ex¬ 


hortations  to  surrender,  that  they  might  render 
him  harmless  (vers.  1-5).  They  then  lower  him 
down  into  a  pit  of  mud,  from  which  however  the 
king  has  him  drawn  up,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Cushite  Ebed-melech  (vers.  6-13).  In  the  second 
part  (14-28)  it  is  recorded  how  the  king  has  the 
prophet  brought  from  the  court  of  the  guard,  to 
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which  he  had  returned  from  the  pit,  for  a  secret 
conference  (vers.  14,  15).  The  king  desires  that 
Jeremiah  disclose  the  future  to  him  without  re¬ 
serve,  and  promises  him  with  an  oath  that  his 
life  shall  be  spared  and  protected.  Jeremiah 
has,  however,  nothing  else  to  say  to  the  king,  but 
that  surrender  is  the  only  way  of  escape  (vers. 
16-23).  Then  the  king  forbids  the  prophet  to 
communicate  the  purport  of  this  conference.  In 
accordance  with  the  king's  command,  Jeremiah 
tells  the  princes,  who  really  come  to  inquire 
from  him  about  the  conversation,  that  he  only 
petitioned  the  king  that  he  might  not  be  taken 
back  to  the  house  of  Jonathan,  the  secretary. 
The  princes  have  to  depart  with  this  answer. 
Jeremiah,  however,  remains  in  the  court  of  the 
guard  till  the  capture  of  the  city  (vers.  24-28). 

Vers.  1-6.  Then  Shephatiah  ...  in  the 
mire.  Jeremiah,  brought  back  into  the  court 
of  the  guard,  has  further  opportunity  of  inter¬ 
course  with  the  people,  and  uses  it  again  and 
again  to  counsel  voluntary  surrender  as  the  only 
means  of  escape. — Of  the  four  princes,  who  hear 
the  prophet’s  discourse,  Shephatiah,  son  of  Mat- 
tan,  and  Gedaliah,  son  of  Pasliur,  are  not  fur¬ 
ther  mentioned;  Jucal,  son  of  Shelemiah,  is 
evidently  identical  with  Jehucal,  son  of  Shele¬ 
miah,  xxxvii.  3.  Pashur  son  of  Malchiah,  has  been 
mentioned  in  xxi.  1.  Pashur  was  of  sacerdotal 
(comp.  rems.  on  xxi.  1),  Jucal  of  Levitio  descent 
(comp.  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1,  2,  9,  14).  These 
‘‘princes”  were  thus  neither  “raised  from  a 
lower  rank,”  as  Graf  supposes  (on  xxxvii.  15), 
nor  do  their  former  relations  to  the  prophet  lead 
ns  to  conclude  that  they  were  inimically  disposed 
towards  him.  We  do  not  send,  to  present  peti¬ 
tions,  as  is  the  case  in  xxi.  1,  2;  xxxvii.  8,  per¬ 
sonae  ingratas.  The  intended  departure  of  Jere¬ 
miah  (xxxvii.  12)  seems  thus  to  have  awakened 
suspicion  against  him. — On  ver.  8  comp.  xxi.  10. 
— Seeketh  not  the  welfare.  On  the  subject- 
matter  comp.  xxix.  7 ;  Deut.  xxiii.  7 ;  Ezr.  ix.  12. 
— The  charge  against  the  prophet  is  unjust.  He 
has  the  true  welfare  of  the  people  in  view,  viz. 
that  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  will, 
and  the  confidence  which  he  seeks  to  break,  is 
not  a  fully  satisfied  keroio  courage,  founded  on 
genuine  trust  in  God,  butcarnal  obstinacy,  which 
must  lead  to  destruction.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  any  one  can  fail  to  see  this  and  take  the 
part  of  the  prophet’s  opponents.  Comp.  Dunc- 
ker,  I.  S.  831.  The  king,  fearing  on  the  one 
hand  the  higher  power  supporting  the  prophet, 
and  on  the  other  not  having  the  courage  openly 
to  oppose  the  princes  standing  in  corpvre  before 
him,  delivers  the  prophet  into  their  hands.  That 
he  expected  the  prophet  would  be  merely  taken 
back  to  the  house  of  Jonathan  (Graf)  I  do  not 
believe.  The  princes  had  decisively  demanded 
Jeremiah’s  death  (ver.  4).  Their  not  having 
him  executed  at  once,  but  thrown  into  a  pit, 
where  his  escape  would  appear  possible  only  by 
a  miracle,  may*  have  been  due  either  to  their 
wickedness  or  to  a  certain  fear  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  the  prophet.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  22-24. 

Jeremiah  is  now  thrown  into  a  cistern,  which 
bears  the  name  of  an  otherwise  unknown  prince, 
Malkiah  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  26),  probably 
because  he  had  it  dug.  The  pit  may  have  boon 
often  used  as  the  severest  imprisonment.  The 


princes  in  letting  down  Jeremiah  into  it  may  have 
intended  either  his  most  painful  death,  or  an 
evasion  on  their  part,  that  they  had  not  shed  his 
blood,  but  only  thrown  him  into  a  prison  appro¬ 
priate  to  such  traitors.  If  he  perished  there  the 
guilt  would  not  be  theirs.  In  the  central  point 
of  the  theocracy,  opposed  to  prophets  and  priests 
wno  are  filled  with  diabolical  hatred  and  a  weak 
king  led  by  them,  this  solitary  “servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah  ”  Is  at  the  lowest  stage  of  .humiliation  and 
of  suffering.  All  the  hatred  of  Jerusalem,  “that 
killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent 
unto  thee”  (Matt,  xxiii.  371,  culminates  at  this 
time  in  this  behaviour  to  wards  Jeremiah,  by  which 
the  measure  of  guilt  was  fulfilled  and  the  sentence 
of  destruction  was  pronounced  over  the  unhappy 
city.  The  fulfilling  and  completing  antitype  of 
this  historical  event  is  certainly  not  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  John  the  Baptist  (as  Hengstenberci 
supposes,  Ohrittol .,  II.  5.  400  [Eng.  Tr.,  II., 
403]),  but  what  our  Lord  Himself  sutfered,  who 
was  also  the  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred 
on  the  part  of  carnal  Israel,  as  being  the  pro¬ 
phet  of  its  final  overthrow  (Matt,  xxiii.  and 
xxiv.). — Comp.  Ps.  lxix. 

Vers.  7-13.  Now  when  Ebed-melech  .  .  . 
court  of  the  guard.  The  expression  “one 
of  the  eunuchs  ”  (comp.  lii.  25)  seems  to  inti¬ 
mate  that  a  real  eunuch  is  here  meant.  As  the 
Mosaic  law  forbade  Buch  mutilation  (comp.  Deut. 
xxiii.  1 )  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  eunuchs  were  then  employed  in  tbo 
service  of  the  harem  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  15),  it  is  not 
very  strange  to  find  a  foreign  ounuch  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  a  Jewish  king,  with  whom,  as  we  infer 
from  vers.  22,  23,  the  harem  occupied  an  import¬ 
ant  position.  That  Ethiopians  were  preferred 
for  such  service  seems  to  be  indicated  by  somo 
traces  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  43;  Terknt.  Eun.t‘ I.  2, 
85),  as  at  the  present  day  most  of  these  people 
come  from  upper  Egypt.  (Comp.  Winer,  /{.- 
W.-B.  s.  v.,  Verschnitlene.  [Smith’s  Diet.,  I.  590]). 
Ebed-melech  [servant  of  the  king]  (N.  B.  not 

is  the  proper  name  of  the  man,  chosen 
with  reference  to  his  function.  This  name  is  so 
purely  Hebrew  and  in  accordance  with  the  man’s 
position  at  the  Jewish  court,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
conceived  how  Fuerst  could  come  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  Hebraized  from  an  Ethiopic  name. 
Comp.  II.  -W.-B. ,  S.  583. — This  Ebed-melech  is 
moreover  a  proof  that  the  called  are  not  always 
the  chosen,  that  on  the  contrary  the  last  aro 
often  the  first.  A  stranger,  a  heathen,  a  Moor 
feels  compassion  for  the  prophet  and  horror  ut 
the  crime  committed  on  him,  while  in  Israel  not 
a  hand  or  tongue  is  moved  in  his  favor.  Comp. 
Luke  iv.  25;  xix.  40;  Mntt.  viii.  10. — Who 
was  in  the  king's  house.  A  relative  sen¬ 
tence  which  expresses  that  Ebed-melech  received 
the  news,  while  he  was  present  in  the  palace, 
but  the  king  was  absent,  sitting  in  the  gate  of 
Benjamin.  Comp,  xxxvii.  13. — Have  done 
evil,  ver.  9.  Comp.  xliv.  5 ;  Mic.  iii.  4 ;  2  Ki. 
xxi.  11. — vnnn  no'l.  This  may  certainly  mean 
grammatically,  “and  he  had  died,”  etc .  But 
Ebed-melech  does  not  wish  to  blame  them,  that 
instead  of  death  by  famine,  which  he  would  have 
suffered  without  this,  they  had  'inflicted  on  him 
another  death,  but  that  they  had  placed  him  in 
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a  position  in  which  he  must  die  at  any  rate,  but 
must  inevitably  before  all  succumb  to  the  famine. 
As  is  well  known  the  Imperfect  with  Van  con¬ 
secutive  may  represent  any  action  which  is  not 
really  past,  but  only  represented  as  such,  while 
in  reality  it  is  present  or  future,  or  even  merely 
the  wish,  command,  or  assumed  possibility  of  it. 
So  here,  that  is  related  as  an  accomplished  fact 
which  is  merely  undoubtedly  to  be  expected. 
Comp.  Naegelsb.  Or.t  J  88,  6 ;  Jer.  viii.  16;  ix. 
2:  xx.  17. — Ebed-melech  pre-supposes  two  things, 
(1)  That  the  detention  in  the  pit  is  not  in  itself 
absolutely  fatal;  (2)  but  that  Jeremiah  must  at 
all  events  die  of  hunger  in  the  pit.  The  latter 
pre-supposition  is  evidently  founded  on  this  fact, 
that  in  the  general  scarcity  of  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  one  who  was  thrown  into  a  pit  might  least 
of  all  expect  to  be  provided  for. 

Vers.  14-16.  Then  Zedekiah  .  .  .  seek  thy 
life,  now  long  after  the  liberation  from  the 
pit  the  following  conference  took  place,  is  not 
stated.  Hitzig  supposes  that  Zedekiah  seut  for 
the  prophet  very  soon  after  his  liberation,  per¬ 
haps  on  the  same  day,  since  otherwise  the  eva¬ 
sion  in  ver.  26  would  have  lost  all  probability, 
for  “days  or  weeks  later,  being  let  alone  in  tho 
meantime,  Jeremiah  must  havo  been  set  at  rest 
with  respect  to  the  king’s  designs.’*  But  with  a 
king  of  so  weak  and  vacillating  character  Jere¬ 
miah  could  not,  even  after  weeks,  be  safe  from 
cruel  measures  towards  his  person.  All  that 
can  be  said  is,  that  immediately  after  showing  a 
favor  a  contrary  treatment  was  less  to  be  feared 
than  Borne  time  afterwards.  Nothing  more  exact 
can  be  determined.  At  all  events,  in  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  deliverance  from  the  pit  and  the 
conference  no  remarkable  event  occurred. — 
Third  entry.  What  entrance  to  tho  temple  this 
was  is  unknown.  At  any  rate,  it  must  have 
afforded  a  suitable  place  for  a  secret  conference. 
— IIitzig,  by  the  use  of  2  Ki.  xvi.  18;  xxiii.  11 ; 
1  Chron.  xxvi.  18,  has  attempted  a  clever  combi¬ 
nation,  which  is,  however,  based  on  too  insecure 
premises  to  be  satisfactory.  [The  outer  ent  rance 
(“the  king's  entry  without,”  1  Ki.  xvi.  18)  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  citadel  and  after  the  time  or  Ahai 
from  the  temple  into  the  n podorciov,  where  there 
was  the  cell  of  a  royal  eunuch,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  11. — S. 
R.  A.] — From  the  prophet’s  answer  we  see  that  he 
neither  trusted  the  king  with  respect  to  his  own 
person,  in  spite  of  the  favors  he  had  received 
from  him,  nor  with  respect  to  the  subject  in  hand 
did  he  expect  any  receptivity  to  the  divine  com¬ 
munications.  Proudly  and  boldly  he  at  first  de¬ 
clines  to  answer  the  question.  But  the  king 
swears  to  him  that  he  will  neither  put  him  to 
death  himself  nor  surrender  him  to  his  enemies. 
— Zedekiah  swears  by  the  God  of  life  that  he 
will  preserve  the  prophet’s  life.  Comp.  xvi.  14, 15. 

Vers.  17-23.  Then  said  Jeremiah  ...  to 
be  burned  with  fire.  Jeremiah  again  offers 
tho  king  the  alternative  which  had  been  so  fre¬ 
quently  presented  before,  either  vo^ntary  sur¬ 
render  to  the  Chaldean  generals  (0n.i?,  comp. 

xxxix.  8,  13,  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  was  in 
Riblah,  xxxix.  6)  and  at  least  the  safety  of  his 
life  and  preservation  of  the  city,  or  continued 
resistance  and  de«truet’on  of  tho  city  and  the 
endangering  of  his  own  person.  Observe  tho 


negative  expression,  “thou  shalt  not  escape.”  in 
ver.  18.  Comp,  xxxii.  4,  6;  xxxiv.  2-5.  Zede¬ 
kiah,  however,  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  of  the  prophet.  He  alleges  that 
he  fears  ill-treatment  from  the  Jews  who  had 
already  gone  over  to  the  Chaldeans.  It  can 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  this  fear  was  seriously 
intended,  though  those  tran$fug«  might  represent 
a  party,  which  was  discontented  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Zedekiah  and  ascribed  all  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  the  State  to  him.  For  even  the  quieting 
assurance  of  Jeremiah,  ver.  20,  makes  no  im 
pression,  which  would  have  been  the  case  if 
the  king  had  had  no  other  reason.  There  was 
really  no  reason  to  distrust  the  prophet’s  as¬ 
surance. — In  case  Zedekiah,  from  fear  of  the 
insults  of  his  fugitive  subjects,  refuses  to 
follow  the  admonition  of  the  prophet,  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  insult  to  his  wives  is  set.  before  him. 
— This  is  the  word  that  Jehovah  hath 
showed  me.  This  does  not  logically  follow  as 
apodosis  to  the  protasis  if  thou  refuse,  etc.  A 
middle  clause  is  wantiug  expressing  the  thought, 
thus  shalt  thou  know,  or  I  have  to  announce  to 
thee  as  follows.  Further,  run)  is  the  standing 
formula  with  which  the  subject  of  the  vision  is 
introduced,  xxiv.  1;  Am.  vii.  1,  4-7;  viii.  1. 
Accordingly  ver.  21  b  seems  to  be  contracted 
from  “hear  now  the  word  which  I  speak  in  thine 
cars,  whiich  Jehovah,”  etc.  (xxviii.  7).  It  is  not, 
however,  denied  that  the  expression  in  itself  is 
admissible  as  it  stands.  Comp.  Ezek.  xi.  25. — 
The  prophet’s  setting  before  the  king  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  deportation  of  all  his  remaining  wives, 
seems  to  intimate  that  these  were  a  specially  es¬ 
teemed  part  of  his  household,  in  other  words, 
that  he  had  a  large  and  to  him  very  dear  harem. 
The  expression  “the  women  that  are  left  in  the 
king  of  Judah’s  house,”  in  distinction  from  “thy 
wives”  in  ver.  23,  indicates  that  there  were  still 
wives  of  former  kings  as  fixtures  in  the  royal 
household  (comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  8;  Miciiaelis, 
Mot.  Rccht.i  I.  S.  207 ;  Saalschuetz,  Mot.  Recht ., 
S.  85),  and  that  even  the  deportation  under  Je- 
hoiachin  (2  Ki.  xxiv.  151,  had  by  no  means  ex¬ 
hausted  tho  supply  of  these  fixtures.  I  do  not 
think  that  by  the  “women  that  are  left,”  are  to 
be  understood  the  maidens,  as  distinguished  from 
the  wives,  as  Graf  supposes.  For  their  being 
taken  forth  to  the  princes,  points  to  higher  rank 
and  estimation.  A  satirical  speech  is  placed  in 
the  mouths  of  these  women,  the  first  part  of 
which  is  found  verbatim  (with  the  exception  of 
instead  of  *JUVDn)  in  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah  (ver.  7).  On  the  indications  that  Jere¬ 
miah  borrowed  from  Obadiah,  and  not  the  re¬ 
verse,  comp.  Caspari,  Obadja ,  S.  8,  and  the 
article  Obadja  in  Herzog,  R.-Enc. — Turned 
away  back.  Comp.  xlvi.  5;  Isa.  xlii.  17;  l’s. 
xxxv.  4;  xl.  15;  cxxix.  5.  As  in  the  first  clause, 
so  also  in  the  second  two  verbs  are  employed  to 
express  tho  thought,  of  which  the  second  expres¬ 
ses  the  result  of  the  first.  The  warrior  sinking 
in  the  mire  must  fall  back.  The  words  are 
characteristic  of  Zedekiah.  They  represent  him 
distinctly  as  a  weak  man,  dependent  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  others.  No  wonder  then  that  instead 
of  a  victor’s  pieatt,  with  which  the  women  usu¬ 
ally  receive  a  conqueror  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7),  a  song 
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of  mockery  awaits  him.  Observe  also,  that  this 
satirical  song  is  not  put  into  the  mouths  of  Zede- 
kiah’s  own  wives,  for  these  (in  ver.  23)  ore  evi¬ 
dently  distinguished  from  the  other  occupants 
of  the  royal  harem. — Taken  by  the  hand.  As 
signifies  only  “to  seize,”  the  words  can 
mean  only :  thou  wilt  be  taken  by  the  hand,  or  into 
the  baud  of  the  king,  etc.  The  former  would  be  a 
mode  of  expression  foreign  to  the*  style  of  the 
prophet  (comp.  xx.  4;  xxi.  7 ;  xxvii.  6;  xxix.  21 ; 
xxxii.  3,  4  ;  xxxiv.  3,  etc.  The  second  construc¬ 
tion  (Cjnstr.  prseynans.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.t  $ 
112,  7)  is  frequent  in  Jer.  iv.  31;  xi.  7;  xiv.  2; 
xxv.  31;  xxxii.  20;  comp,  also  infra ,  vers.  24  and 
27.  The  sentence  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  con¬ 
traction  of  two  thoughts  into  one,  according  to 
the  example  of  xxxiv.  3. — The  following  sentence 
is  also  strange.  For  Jeretniah  to  say  to  Zede- 
kiah,  Thou  wilt  burn  the  city,  although  correct 
in  a  certain  sense,  is  contrary  to  his  u^ual  mode 
of  expressing  himself.  The  LXX.,  Syr.,  Chald., 
read  The  punctuation  may  be  oc¬ 

casioned  by  Hat.  The  latter  is,  however,  not 
seldom  used  to  emphasize  an  antithetical  new  con¬ 
ception.  for  which  we  should  say:  but  at  to ,  etc. 
Comp.  Ewald,  g  277,  d ,  and  especially  the  pas¬ 
sages  Ezek.  xvii.  21 ;  xliv.  3;  Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  2 
Ki.  vi.  5.  So  Ewald,  Hitzio,  Geaf,  Meier  and 
others. 

Vers.  24-28  Then  said  Zedekiah  .  .  .  was 
taken.  The  king  feared  that  if  the  import  of 
his  conversation  with  Jeremiah  were  known,  he 
would  be  regarded  as  vacillating  and  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  inclining  to  the  view  of  the  prophet. 
Though  he  knew  that  the  fact  of  the  conversation 
could  not  remain  concealed,  he  wished,  however, 
that  it  might  be  represented  as  occasioned  by 
Jeremiah  himself,  and  as  relating  purely  to  his 
personal  interests. — And  thou  shalt  not  die, 
may  he  regarded  as  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  but  at  t  he  same  time  also  as  a  reference  to  t  he 
danger  threatening  from  the  princes.  For  the 
king  would  say:  1  will  have  you  put  to  death  if 
you  betray  me,  and  the  princes  will  kill  you  if 
they  learn  that  you  have  summoned  me  again  to 
surrender.  In  the  supposed  inquiiy  of  the 
priuces,  ver.  25,  the  words  hide  it  not  from 
us,  and  we  will  not  put  thee  to  death,  are 
a  parenthesis,  the  latter  expressing  the  threat, 
which  Zedekiah  presupposes  in  case  the  prophet 
should  refuse  to  make  a  satisfactory  statement. 
— I  presented,  etc.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  7. 
The  pit  is  not  mentioned  here.  Zedekiah  seems 
thus  to  presuppose  that  Jeremiah  need  not  fear  a 
taking  back  to  the  pit,  from  which  he  had  been 
liberated  at  the  king's  command,  but  that  a  return 
to  the  prison  of  Jonathan  (xxxvii.  15),  to  avert 
which  he  had  already  offered  a  petition,  might 
be  regarded  as  possible.  The  latter  seem9  to 
have  been  an  ordinary  place  of  confinement, 
while  the  pit  was  only  an  extraordinary  one. — 
The  princes  really  corne  to  Jeremiah.  The  fact 
of  the  conference  thus  did  not  remain  concealed, 
but  concerning  the  import  of  it,  nothing  had  be¬ 
come  known  (the  matter  was  not  perceived). 
They  must  have  regarded  the  declaration  of 
Jeremiah  made  in  accordance  with  the  king's 
command  as  probable,  for  they  do  not  urge  the 
prophet  further,  but  withdraw  in  silence.  After 


this  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  court  of  the  guard 
till  the  capture  of  the  city.  On  that  which 
further  occurred  between  Jeremiah  and  Zede¬ 
kiah  during  this  last  stage  of  his  confinement 
comp.  rems.  on  xxxii.  2-5;  xxxiv.  1-5. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxvii.  2,  3.  The  Lordls  words  Zede¬ 
kiah  did  not  care  to  hear,  but  the  help  of  the 
Lord  he  would  have  liked  to  have.  This  seek¬ 
ing  for  help  then  did  not  proceed  from  a  truly 
believing  heart.  It  was  merely  an  experiment, 
as  in  time  of  need  one  tries  everything.  Hence 
Zedekiah  did  not  venture  to  come  to  the  Lord 
himself,  but  Jeremiah  was  to  intercede  for  him. 
“It  is,  however,  in  vain  for  intercession  to  be 
made  for  him,  and  he  himself  does  not  help  to 
pray.  Take  the  example  of  Pharaoh,  Exod.  viii. 
29;  ix.  28;  x.  17.”  Cramer. 

2.  On  xxxvii.  5-10.  Nothing  is  more  bitter 
than  in  time  of  greatest  need  to  see  apparent  help 
again  disappear.  Raised  from  the  depths,  one  is 
then  cast  back  into  a  still  profounder  deep.  The 
Jews  had  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Egyptians  on 
their  own  responsibility.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
worldly  policy.  The  Lord  disappoints  their  cal¬ 
culations.  He  is  not  to  be  so  easily  put  out. 
The  Chaldeans  withdraw,  but  only  to  defeat  the 
Egyptians,  and  then  return.  And  Jeremiah  must 
be  the  prophet  of  this  disappointed  hope.  A  few 
mortally  wounded  men,  he  must  proclaim,  would 
suffice  to  execute  the  Lord’s  decree  on  Jerusalem. 
Comp.  2  Sam.  v.  6. 

3.  On  xxxvii.  10.  This  passage  is  also  adduced 
as  an  instance  of  the  so-called  .ecientia  media  or  de 
futuro  conditionato  /  Vide  Buddk .  .Inst  Dogm .,  pay. 
228),  together  with  1  Sam..xxiii.  11,  12;  Jer. 
xxxviii.  17;  Ezek.  iii.  6;  Matt.  xi.  21,22;  xxiv. 
22;  Acts  xxvii.  31.  Starke. 

4.  On  xxxvii.  11, 12.  If  Jeremiah  really  wished 
to  leave  Jerusalem,  because  in  the  city  he  no 
longer  hoped  to  secure  safety  or  any  success  to 
his  ministry  (comp.  Starke:  “It  appears  that 
the  prophet  would  betake  himself  to  the  country- 
people,  because  he  hoped  from  them  better  re¬ 
sults  in  penitence  and  the  averting  of  the  divine 
judgments,  since  hitherto  he  had  been  mostly 
hindered  in  his  office  by  the  priests  and  the 
court”),  he  was  in  error  and  took  an  arbitrary 
step.  For  in  the  first  place  the  servant  of  God, 
who  is  at  his  post,  is  under  divine  protection, 
and  in  the  second,  he  had  to  proclaim  the  will 
of  God  again  and  again  to  the  stubborn  people. 
There  was  then  still  the  possibility  of  their  obe¬ 
dient  submission  to  the  divine  will.  Jeremiah 
did  afterwards  repeatedly  show  that  deliverance 
was  still  possible  on  the  condition  of  submission 
(xxxviii.  2,  3,  17),  and  also,  as  he  had  to  pro¬ 
claim  ruin  unconditionally  (xxxii.  8-5;  xxxiv. 
2-5),  this  testimony  was  necessary,  partly  as  a 
proof  of  the  inviolability  of  the  divine  counsel, 
partly  to  cut  off  all  excuse  for  the  Jews  after¬ 
wards,  partly  as  a  foil  to  the  glorious  Messianio 
prophecies  (chh.  xxxii.  and  xxxiii.)  which  per¬ 
tain  to  this  last  stage  before  the  destruction  of 
the  city.  If  then  Jeremiah  really  had  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  that  time  to  leave  the  city,  it  was  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  step,  which  was  not  to  succeed,  and  for 
which  his  arrest  and  what  followed  was  a  jusl 
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punishment.  In  this  sense  Dikdrich  also  says 
(&  120),  “The  saints  also  err,  and  God  deals 
with  them  punctiliously,  so  they  also  must  be 
docile  under  the  divine  chastisements.” 

5.  On  xxxvii.  16.  “  Jeremiah's  prophecies  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  whole  situation  (political),  and  he 
thus  could  not  avoid  the  appearance,  which  his 
disposition  to  recommend  to  the  king  the  sur- 
tender  of  the  city  occasioned.  God  be  praised  ! 
our  Lord’s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  His 
servants  may  renounce  the  matters,  whioh  per¬ 
tain  thereto,  with  full  freedom,  and  this  the  more 
because  the  Lord  raises  the  instruments  who  are 
to  labor  for  the  amelioration  of  the  State  and  the 
circumstances  of  mankind  also  from  this  king¬ 
dom,  but  gives  the  prophets  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  a  complete  dispensation  therefrom ;  of 
which  we  have  a  living  example  in  Jesus  and  all 
His  Apostles,  who  did  not  meddle  by  a  word  in 
any  of  the  civil  matters  of  the  authorities,  under 
whom  they  taught.  Justice  and  chastity  were 
Paul’B  themes  with  the  procurator  Felix,  which 
were  matters  of  the  interior,  and  that  is  enough.” 
ZlNZENDORF. 

6.  On  xxxvii.  17.  “The  king  was  commanded 
to  put  the  book  of  the  law  before  him,  and  always 
have  it  with  him,  Deut.  xvii.  19.  As  now  he  did 
not  do  this,  he  must  be  in  awe  even  of  his  own 
servants:  sometimes  he  must  look  at  his  coun¬ 
sellors  through  his  fingers  and  let  them  do  as 
they  will,  and  though  he  might  have  been  a  mas¬ 
ter,  he  must  be  a  servant.  For  God  poureth  con¬ 
tempt  upon  princes  and  looseth  the  covenant  of 
the  mighty  (Job  xii.  21).”  Cramer. 

7.  On  xxxvii.  18-20.  In  the  consciousness  of 
his  official  dignity  the  prophet  proudly  appears 
before  the  king,  saying.  Although  it  has  come 
out  clearly  that  I  was  right  and  your  prophets 
wrong,  you  have  done  me  injustice.  Nevertheless 
he  applies  with  humble  and  earnest  petition  to 
the  king  in  behalf  of  his  person,  that  he  may  not 
be  taken  back  again  to  the  dreadful  prison.  “After 
Jeremiah’s  example,  one  may  well  petition  tyran¬ 
nical  magistrates  for  a  mitigation  of  persecution, 
but  not  speak  to  please  them  for  the  sake  of  the 
mitigation.”  Cramer. 

8.  On  xxxviii.  1-4.  Jeremiah  is  like  a  running 
spring,  which  has  an  abundance  of  water.  The 
mouth  of  the  tube  may  be  stopped.  But  no  sooner 
is  a  slight  temporary  opening  afforded,  than  the 
water  breaks  forth  with  full  power.  Although 
he  knew  what  was  before  him,  he  was  not  silent. 
For  he  could  not  be  silent  (xx.  9).  Even  if  they 
had  beaten  him  to  death  on  the  spot  with  clubs, 
yet  dying  he  would  have  oried  :  he  that  £oeth 
forth  shall  live.  Jeremiah  was,  however,  no 
arch- traitor,  but  the  truest  patriot  in  all  Israel. 
Is  not  this  proved  by  the  courage,  with  which 
he  inflexibly  repeated  his  apparently  so  unpa¬ 
triotic  counsel?  Certainly  his  opponents  re¬ 
gard  him  as  the  most  dangerous  man  among  the 
people,  just  as  Ahab  accused  Elijah  of  troub¬ 
ling  Israel  (1  Kings  xviii.  18),  Amazi&h  Amos 
(vii.  10),  the  Jews  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  20). 

9.  On  xxxviii.  6.  Legal  right  to  carry  out 
their  will,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  king,  the 
princes  had  none.  Zedekiah's  speech,  there¬ 
fore,  displays  only  his  individual  weakness.  He 
also  shows  by  it  how  little  he  was  subject  to 
God.  For  had  he  been  faithful  to  God,  he  would 


have  found  means  to  compel  the  obedience  of  his 
princes.  He  who  has  the  right,  has  also  the 
Lord  on  his  side.  If  this  was  manifest  in  the 
case  of  the  poor  priest  Jeremiah,  how  much  more 
so  in  that  of  the  king.  But  this  king  was  no 
Jeremiah. 

10.  On  xxxviii.  6.  No  prophet  was  ever  mal¬ 
treated  so  pitiably  as  Jeremiah.  He  represents 
the  culminating  point  in  the  humiliation  of  the 
servant  of  Jehovah,  but  also  the  extreme  point 
in  the  alienation  from  God  of  the  theocracy, 
which  was  immediately  followed  as  a  merited 
punishment  by  the  deepest  outward  decline. 
Therefore  in  Jeremiah  also  must  “  Christ’s  re¬ 
surrection  become  visible  (Diedrich).” 

11.  On  xxxviii.  7-13.  A  Moor,  a  heathen,  most 
have  compassion  and  raise  his  voice  against  the 
enormity,  while  all  Israel  was  silent.  Thus  is 
completed  the  testimony  to  Israel’s  decline,  and 
the  guilt  appears  to  be  a  common  one. 

12.  On  xxxviii.  14,  15.  This  seems  to  be  the 
manner  of  princes.  They  say:  I  wish  to  hear 
the  truth,  the  truth  only,  the  whole  truth.  And 
when  one  tells  them  the  truth,  he  drawB  upon 
himself  their  highest  displeasure.  For  these 
lords,  accustomed  to  a  Homerio  life  of  the  gods 
(&Eot  /yeia  CowvTff),  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  in 
this  their  bliss.  Nothing,  however,  affects  them 
more  rudely  than  the  truth.  Zedekiah  even  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  earnest  with  his  “pray, 
hide  nothing  from  me,”  for  otherwise  he  would 
at  least  have  done  what  he  could  to  follow  the 
prophet’s  counsel. 

18.  On  xxxviii.  19-23.  Zedekiah  gives  as  a 
pretext  his  dread  of  mocking  and  maltreatment 
from  the  fugitive  Jews.  For  these,  the  malcon¬ 
tents,  who  attributed  all  the  blame  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  had  therefore  fled,  might  possibly  have 
him  delivered  over  to  them,  and  then  take  their 
revenge  on  him.  Jeremiah  assures  him  that  he 
has  no  insult  to  fear  from  them.  But  he  will  be 
exposed  to  the  most  sensible  insults  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  where  he  would  least  expect  it,  viz.,  from  the 
women  of  his  own  harem.  To  be  received  by  his 
own  wives  with  insulting  songs,  instead  of  songs 
of  victory — what  greater  disgrace  could  be  con¬ 
ceived  for  a  man  and  a  prince?  lncidit  in  Scyllam 
qui  vult  vitare  Charybdim. 

14.  On  xxxviii.  24-27.  Did  Jeremiah  partici¬ 
pate  in  a  prevarication,  or  not?  The  opinions 
on  this  point  are  divided.  Forster  says:  Non 
quidem  duertis  verbis  mentitus  est  Jeremias ;  interim 
tamen  hoc  ejus  factum  speciem  quondam  mendacii  ha - 
bet ,  vet  carte  est  dissirnulatio ,  quse  non  omni  ex  parts 
excusanda.  Others  on  the  other  hand  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  two  points:  1.  Although  in  vers.  16-17, 
no  such  request  is  mentioned  as,  according  to 
ver.  26,  Jeremiah  is  said  to  have  made,  it  is  yet 
implied,  both  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  in  ver. 
15,  and  in  the  answer  of  the  king,  ver.  16.  It 
follows  from  what  is  said  by  both  of  them,  that 
Jeremiah  wished  that  he  might  neither  be  put  to 
death  nor  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  would 
inevitably  involve  his  death.  Consequently,  he 
at  any  rate,  cherished  the  same  wish,  whioh  he 
expressed  to  the  king  in  xxxviii.  20.  2.  If  then 

the  declaration  of  ver.  26  does  not  contain  the 
whole  truth,  it  contains  no  untruth.  The  princes, 
however,  had  no  right  to  demand  the  whole  truth 
from  Jeremiah.  For  they  were  simply  murder- 
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era.  No  one,  however,  is  bound  to  a  murderer 
to  expose  hitnself  to  his  kuife,  by  the  confession 
of  the  truth.  This  latter  view  may  well  be  the 
correct  one.  [Comp.  Wordsworth  and  Stanley, 
Jewish  Church ,  p.  624. — S.  R.  A.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxxvii.  8.  To  supplicate  the  Lord  or  to 
Intercede  with  the  Lord  is  indeed  right,  but  it  is 
useless  and  wrong  to  desire  the  help,  but  not  the 
Lord  Himself.  [Sinners  contradict  their  prayers, 
and  thus  render  them  unsuccessful,  by  their  lives. 
Laturop. — S.  R.  A.] 

2.  On  xxxvii.  6-10.  Instructive  example  of  the 
difference  between  man’s  help  and  God’s  help. 
Man’s  help  self-sought,  self-made,  shows  at  first 
indeed  a  joyous  hopeful  countenance,  but  it  is 
hollow  and  vacuous,  and  confidence  therein  is 
self-deception,  in  due  course  it  shows  itself 
perfectly  powerless,  indeed  it  turns  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  destruction.  God’s  help  on  the  other 
hand  is  announced  at  first  under  gloomy  aspects 
and  hard  conditions  (surrender  to  the  Chaldeans), 
but  these  hard  conditions  are  wholesome  chastise¬ 
ment,  from  which  proceed  life  and  salvation. 

3.  On  xxxvii.  11-13.  “It  is  the  manner  of 
God’s  enemies,  that  they  shamefully  misinterpret 
the  acts  of  His  servants,  when  these  indeed  justify 
themselves,  but  when  they  find  no  hearing  they 
suffer  and  Are  silent;  only  from  the  confession 
of  the  truth  they  will  not  forbear.”  The  Major 
Prophets ,  by  Heim  and  Hoffmann. 


4.  On  xxxviii.  4.  “Worldly  people  are  still 
disposed  to  reproach  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
with  the  injury  which  they  inilict  on  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  because  they  seek  to  hinder  the  God- 
forgotten  course  of  the  commonwealth,  as  the 
worldly  people  wish  it  to  be.  One  must  not  be 
put  out  by  this,  but  go  on.”  Heim  and  HOFF¬ 
MANN. 

6.  On  xxxviii.  4-13.  As  at  the  time  of  Christ 
the  external  theocracy  was  approaching  its  final 
overthrow,  so  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah  it  was  its 
precursory  overthrow.  Christ  was  the  prophet 
of  the  former,  Jeremiah  of  the  latter.  As  Christ 
was  accused  of  being  an  arch-traitor  and  cor¬ 
rupter  of  the  people  (John  xi.  48,  50),  so  also 
Jeremiah.  The  true  ground  here,  as  there,  was 
diabolical  hatred  to  the  divine  truth  and  car¬ 
nal  dependence  on  outward  supports  and  their 
own  excellence.  The  princes,  who  threw  Jere¬ 
miah  into  the  pit,  correspond  to  the  rulers  of  the 
people  at  the  time  of  Christ,  the  weak  Zedekiah 
to  the  weak  Pontius  Pilate,  Ebed-melech  to  those 
believers  from  the  heathen  (the  ruler  of  Caper¬ 
naum,  the  Canaanitish  woman,  the  Samaritans) 
who  put  Israel  to  Bhamc  by  their  faith.  And  as 
Jeremiah  is  delivered  from  the  pit,  so  Christ  after 
three  days  rises  from  the  grave. 

6.  On  xxxviii.  19-23.  Our  ways  and  God  sways. 
1.  Our  ways :  (a)  preserve  us  not  from  that  which 
we  feared  (ver.  22):  (6)  they  lead*  to  destruction 
(ver.  23).  God’s  ways:  (a)  preserve  us  from 
that  which  we  feared  (vers.  19,  20):  (6)  they 
lead  to  safety  and  life  (ver.  20) 


B.  The  Events  subsequent  to  the  Capture  of  Jerusalem  (chh.  xxxix.-xliv). 

1.  Jeremiah  liberated  from  the  court  of  the  guard  and  given  in  charjge  to  Gedaliah. 

XXXVIII.  28  b — XXXIX.  14. 

28  b .  And  he  was  there1  [And  it  came  to  pass]  when  Jerusalem  was  taken, 

XXXIX.  1  (In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah,  in  the  tenth  month,  came 
Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  and  all  his  army  against  Jerusalem,  and  they  be- 

2  sieged  it  And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zedekiah,  in  tne  fourth  month,  the  ninth  day 

3  of  the  month,  the  city  was  broken  up.  And  [that]  all  the  princes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  came  in,  and  sat  in  the  middle  gate,  even  Nergal  sharezer,  Samgar-nebo, 
Sarseckim,  Rab-saris,  [or  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs]  Nergal  sharezer,  Rab-mag  [or 
the  chief  of  the  Magi],  with  all  the  residue  of  the  princes  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  them,  and  all 
the  men-of-war  [or  and  all  the  men-of-war  saw  them],  then  they  fled  and  went  out 
of  the  city  by  night,  by  the  way  of  [to]  the  king's  garden,  by  the  gate  betwixt  the 

5  two  walls :  and  he  went  out  the  way  pf  the  plain.  But  the  Chaldeans'  army  pur¬ 
sued  [hastened]  after  them,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains  of  Jericho :  and 
when  they  had  taken  him  [and  took  him]  they  [and]  brought  him  up  to  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath,  where  he  gave 

6  [held]*  judgment  upon  him.  Then  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah 
in  Riblah  before  his  eyes:  also  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  all  the  nobles  of  Judah. 

7  Moreover  he  put  out  Zedekiah's  eyes,  and  bound  him  with  chains  [a  double  chain], 

8  to  carry  [take]  him  to  Babylon.  And  the  Chaldeans  burned  the  king's  house,  and 
the  houses  of  the  people,  with  Are,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
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9  Then  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers,  lit. :  executioners\ 
carried  away  captive  into  Babylon  the  remnant  of  the  people  that  remained  in  the 
city,  and  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  him  [the  deserters,  who  had  gone  over  to 

10  him],  with  the  rest  of  the  people  that  remained.  But  Nebuzar  adan  the  captain 
of  the  guard  left  of  the  poor  of  the  people,  which  had  nothing,  in  the  land  of*  Ju- 

11  dah,  and  gave  them  vineyards  and  fields8  at  the  same  time.  Now  Nebuchadrezzar 
king  of  Babylon  gave  charge  concerning  Jeremiah  to  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain 

12  of  the  guard,  saying,  Take  him,  and  look  well  to  him,  [set  thine  eyes  upon  him] 

13  and  do  him  no  harm ;  but  do  unto  him  even  as  he  shall  say  unto  ihee.  So  Ne- 
buzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  sent,  and  Nebushasban,  Rab-saris  [chief  of 
the  eunuchs]  and  Nergal-sharezer,  Rab-mag  [chief  of  the  Magi],  and  all  the  king 

14  of  Babylon’s  princes :  Even  they  sent,  and  took  Jeremiah  out  of  the  court  of  the 

Srison  [guard],  and  committed  him  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of 
haphan,  that  he  should  carry  him  home  [into  the  house] :  so  he  dwelt  among  the 
people. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  28  b.— These  words  cannot  either  logically  or  grammatically  be  connected  with  the  previous  oontezt.  The  Vnlgv 
and  Chald.  translate  ungrammatically :  ft  factum  e*t,  ut  caperetur  Hierotolyma.  The  Syr.  omit*  the  words  altogether.  Th® 
LXX.  translate  merely  71*711*  connecting  it  immediately  with  xxxix.  1.  On  the  other  hand,  an  eutirely  appropriate  sens® 
t  t: 

and  connection  in  furnished,  if  the  words  are  connected  with  ver.  3.  On  7VH1,  comp.  rems.  on  xxxvil.  11.  Tho  Masorctes, 

t  t  : 

moreover,  objected  to  the  present  division  of  the  text,  as  may  be  seen  from  their  $003  I7VDX3  tODD  (lacuna  in 

It  :  *  -  :  v :  It:- 

medio  verm).  Comp.  Gesew.  :  Lehrpeb.,  S.  124 ;  ITupfeld,  Stud.  u.  Krit.%  1837,  &  835.  8imilar  cases  are  fonnd  in  Gen.  xxxr. 
22 ;  Num.  xxv.  19;  Josh.  iv.  1;  Ezek.iii.  16,  tic.  Comp.  Fcexst,  Propylsto  Motor  se,  §  29  in  the  Concordance ,  p.  1369.— In  ver. 

1,  #in*7  is  wanting  in  our  text,  possibly  through  the  oversight  of  the  transcriber;  R171  is  likewise  wanting 

before  Vrn~S31  ;  7tSi?  i«  contracted  from  the  longer  sentence  “and  pitched  against  it,  and  built  forts  against  It 

••  t:  t  v't  \ t - 

round  about,  so  the  city  was  besieged."  Finally  "VJpTl  71^ p371  tp  contracted  from  “  the  famine  prevailed  (was  sore)  in  tho 

city,  and  there  was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  tho  land,  and  the  city  was  broken  up."  It  is  evident  that  the  anthor  of  this 
text  was  concerned  only  to  present  the  main  thoughts. 

J  Ver.  5.— The  expression r\X  D'DSIVD  *121  for  “  to  hold  judgment,"  occurs  only  in  Jeremiah :  i.  1G;  iv.  12;  xii. 
1.  The  present  accouut  also  has  the  form  here  only,  whilo  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  G  wo  find  Moreover  the  expression  is  not 

t  :  * 

found  elsewhere  with  the  following  HX  and  with  the  meaning  14  litigare,  hold  Judgment,"  but  It  signifies  elsewhere  (Pa. 

xxxvii.  30;  Isa.  xxxii.  7)  simply  44  to  ppeak  justice."— This  is  a  point  which  would  favor  tho  Jcrcmian  origin  of  ch.  lii. 
(comp.  Uaevi:rx:ck,  Kinl.,  II.  3,  S.  233),  if  this  grammatical  agreement  might  not  be  duo  to  other  causes. 

*  Ver.  10.— D'OT  “  *«Y- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  text  of  this  chapter  is  interwoven  with 
portions  from  chap.  lii.  (2  Ki.  xxv.).  Immedi¬ 
ately  after  tho  opening  words  an  abridged  ac¬ 
count  is  interpolated  from  lii.  4-7  (2  Ki.  xxv.  1- 
4),  of  the  capture  of  the  city  mentioned  in  these 
words  (vers.  1  and  2).  Then  after  ver.  8,  vers. 
4-10  a  similarly  abridged  account  of  the  flight, 
capture  and  puuishmeut  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
burning  of  the  city  and  deportation  of  tho  people 
is  added  from  lii.  7-16  (2  Ki.  xxv.  4-12).  What 
further  follows  (vers.  11-14)  is  not  derived  from 
elsewhere,  but  with  xxxviii.  28  6,  and  xxxix.  8, 
forms  the  only  independent  portion  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  xxxix.  1-14.  The  question,  whether  the 
statements  in  vers.  11-13,  agree  with  ver.  3,  will 
be  treated  in  the  Ezeg.  Reim.  Here  it  may  sim¬ 
ply  be  observed  that  after  the  excision  thus  made 
the  original  constituents  of  the  section  are  occu¬ 
pied  purely  with  the  person  of  the  prophet,  in¬ 
forming  us  that  by  order  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
captain  of  dragoons  Nebuzar-adan  has  the  pro¬ 
phet  brought  out  of  the  court  of  the  guard  and 
given  in  charge  to  Gedaliah,  son  of  Ahikam,  after 
which  Jeremiah  remained  “  among  the  people. ” 
XXXVIII.  28  b. — xxxix.  2.  And  it  came  to 


pass  .  .  .  broken  up.  As  the  verses  1,  2  can¬ 
not  in  any  way  be  grammatically  connected 
with  tho  preceding  and  following  context,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  a  parenthesis.  The  mention 
of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  xxxviii.  28  b  oc¬ 
casioned  the  insertion  of  this  chronological  no¬ 
tice  relating  thereto.  It  is  evident  that  this 
insertion  was  not  made  by  the  prophet  himself, 
but  proceeded  from  a  later  source.  Even  Keil 
acknowledges  that  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  is  contained  in  two  recen¬ 
sions,  Jer.  lii.  and  2  Ki.  xxiv  18 — xxv.  4,  can¬ 
not  have  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  prophet 
(comp.  Commentar  zu  den  BB.  d.  Konige ,  18Go,  S. 
10,  11  with  which,  however,  what  is  said  in  S . 
378  Anm.t  does  not  quite  agreeb  Since  now  verB. 
xxxix.  1,  2  are  taken  from  tnat  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  which  we  find  in  Jer. 
lii.  and  2  Ki.  xxv.,  and  this  account  (comp,  the 
narrative  of  Jehoiachin’s  end,  Jer.  lii.  31-34), 
must  necessarily  be  of  later  date  than  Jeremiah, 
the  extract  from  that  account  cannot  have  been 
made  by  Jeremiah.  These  verses  are,  therefore, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  gloss,  which  probably  came 
into  the  text,  not  by  the  will  of  the  author,  but 
by  the  fault  of  the  transcriber.  Once  having  en¬ 
tered  the  text,  they  pressed  back  also  those  words 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter,  since  the 
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parenthesis  was  doubtless  then  found  to  be  top 
long  and  disjointed,  and  the  connection  of  the 
words  with  ver.  8  impracticable.  What  means 
the  oldest  commentators  took  to  tit  the  words  to 
the  previous  context,  we  have  already  seen. 

Ver.  3  That  all  the  princes  .  .  king  of 
Babylon.  These  words  attach  themselves  as  we 
have  shown  to  xxxviii.  28  b.  How  long  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  this  event  took  place,  the 
words  themselves  do  not  inform  us.  For  the 
connection  of  the  sentence,  xxxviii.  28  b ,  may 
designate  both  an  immediate  chronological 
sequence,  or  a  longer  interval.  Let  us  first  re¬ 
gard  more  particularly  the  place  and  object  of 
the  assembly,  and  the  persons  assembled.  The 
place  is  called  the  gate  of  the  middle.  As  is  well 
known,  David  had  first  conquered  and  fortified 
(2  Sam.  v.  7,  9)  Mount  Zion,  the  city  of  David, 
which  Josephus  ( Antiq  V.,  2,  2)  calls  the 
KaduKep&ev  n 67uq  in  distinction  from  the  kAtu 
t r6h^.  The  expression  seems  to  denote  one  of 
the  gates  in  the  wall  separating  this  upper  and 
lower  city.  It  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  njb'Jjn  YJJ  (Keri  Hjirnn  12fn) 
2  Ki.  xx.  4  is  connected  with  it.  Arnold  (Here.  : 
R.-Enc.  XVIII.,  S.  6291  [Smith,  Diet .,  I.  1027] 
supposes  that  the  middle  gate  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  middle  of  the  north  wall  of  Mt.  Zion.  If  the 
gate  of  the  middle  is  then  to  be  sought,  not 
in  the  outer  city-wall,  but  in  the  interior  of  the 
city,  perhaps  as  the  main  entrance  to  the  upper 
city,  it  appears  to  be  a  central  point  quite  fa¬ 
vorable  for  the  commander’s  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  the  sitting  of  the  commander  in  this 
gate,  as  the  central  point  of  the  city-life  (comp,  on 
the  significance  of  the  gate  in  this  regard,  Her¬ 
zog’s  R.-Enc.  XIV.,  S.  721)  may  have  been  the 
signal  of  the  formal  and  solemn  taking  posses¬ 
sion.  In  taking  their  places  where  the  rulers 
and  elders  of  Jerusalem  were  accustomed  to  dis¬ 
charge  their  office,  the  Chaldean  princes  gave  it 
to  be  understood  that  they  were  now  masters  of 
the  city.  That  they  had  44  taken  up  their  quar¬ 
ters  ”  in  the  gate,  as  Graf  supposes,  I  do  not 
think.  For  a  gate  is  no  place  for  living  in,  least 
of  all  for  princes.  As  we  perceive  from  2  Ki. 
xxv.  1  (Jer.  lii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar  himself  be¬ 
gan  the  siege,  but  left  its  continuation  to  his 
generals,  be  himself  being  at  the  time  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  in  Riblah  (2  Ki.  xxv.  6;  Jer.  xxv.  9:  xxxix. 
6).  These  generals  are  now  enumerated.  Hitzig 
has  made  the  ingenious  conjecture,  that  the  four 
names  which  we  here  read,  are  to  be  reduced  to 
three,  of  which  each  is  followed  by  an  official 
title.  Thus  Nergal-sharezer  bears  the  title  Sam- 
gar,  which  in  the  Persian  signifies  44  he  who  has 
the  cup,”  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  Rabshakeh 
(Isa.  xxxvi.  2)  the  cup-bearer.  Nebo,  which  in 
compound  names  never  occurs  in  the  last  place 
(which  is  certainly  correct),  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  following  name.  Sar-sechim  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  Rab-saris  (for  00  from  71DD,  or  HDi? 

'  *  T  T  T  T  T 

secure ,  from  which  knife ,  is  equivalent  to 

eunuch).  This  idle,  sportive  accumulation  of 
designations  of  a  man  has  now  after  Nebo 
supplanted  the  second  half  of  the  real  name, 
Shasban  (ver.  13).  We  thus  obtain  three  names, 
each  witn  a  title:  1.  Nergal-sharezer,  cup¬ 


bearer;  2.  Nebu shasban,  chief-eunuch;  8.  Nergal- 
sharezer.  chicf-magian.  This  conjecture,  on 
which  Graf  has  bestowed  his  approbation,  is  very 
plausible,  especially  as  Rabsaris  is  certainly 
called  Nebushasban  in  ver.  13,  and  we  cannot 
conceive  why  the  chief-eunuch,  of  which  there 
cannot  well  have  been  more  than  one,  bears 
a  different  name  in  ver.  3,  from  that  in  ver. 
13.  According  to  Hjtzig  the  last  two  names 
in  ver.  13  agree  with  the  corresponding  ones  in 
ver.  3,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  first  name, 
which  is  however  fully  explained  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  bet  ween  ver.  3  and  ver.  15,  Nebuzar-adan, 
who  was  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  princes,  had 
arrived,  and  is  therefore  named  first  in  the  latter 
passage  instead  of  the  Nergal-sharezer  of  ver.  3. 
The  sense  and  connection  are  thus  in  favor  of 
Hitzio’s  conjecture,  but  it  still  lacks  a  secure 
etymological  basis.  That  Samgar  means  cup¬ 
bearer,  and  Sar-sechim  is  equivalent  to  Rab-sa¬ 
ris,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  proved.  On  the  name 
Nergal-sharezer  comp.  Niebuhr,  4m.  u.  Bab.,  & 
37,  42,  43,  Anm.  [On  the  identification  of  Ner¬ 
gal-sharezer  with  Neriglissat,  son-in-law  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  see  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monar¬ 
chies ,  III..  232,  628,  and  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary, 
s.  t>.— S.  R.  A.]  On  Nebo  also,  lb.  S.  30,  34. 

Vers.  4-10.  And  it  came  to  pass  . .  at  the 
same  time.  This  passage  is,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  taken  with  abbreviations  from  lii.  7-W 
(2  Ki.  xxv.  4-121.  The  object  is  evidently  to 
give,  in  a  compressed  picture  of  the  general  dis¬ 
tress,  a  background  to  the  original  representa¬ 
tion,  relating  merely  to  the  fate  of  the  prophet. 
That  this  was  necessary,  together  with  ch.  lii., 
must  be  doubted.  For  what  author  will  unne¬ 
cessarily  write  the  same  thing  twice  over?  Or 
would  not  the  author  of  ch.  xxxix.  expect  that  the 
reader  could  himself  derive  the  necessary  eluci¬ 
dation  of  this  narrative  from  ch  lii.?  xxxix.  4- 
10  is  however  taken  from  ch.  lii.,  not  from  2  Ki. 
xxv.  For  if  we  compare  xxxix.  4  with  lii.  7 ; 
xxxix.  6  with  lii.  8,  9;  xxxix.  6  with  lii.  10  (N. 
B. :  the  slaughter  of  the  princes  is  not  mentioned 
in  2  Ki.  xxv.)  and  xxxix.  7  with  lii.  11,  we  shall 
find  that  the  present  passage  contains  all  which 
distinguishes  the  narrative  of  ch.  lii.  from  that 
in  2  Ki.  xxv.,  while  in  no  point  does  it  agree  with 
2  Ki.  xxv.  in  opposition  to  ch.  lii.  In  the  verses 
xxxix.  8-10  the  narrative  in  relation  both  to  ch. 
lii.  and  2  Ki.  xxv.  is  so  much  abbreviated,  that 
any  special  relationship  with  one  of  the  two  pas¬ 
sages  is  not  perceptible.  They  differ  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  however  only  in  single  words,  which  have 
no  bearing  on  the  essential  import,  so  that  we 
may  say  that  the  present  text  is  related  to  ch. 
lii.,  as  well  as  to  2  Ki.  xxv.,  as  extract  and  elu¬ 
cidation.  On  this  more  below.  If,  now,  xxxix. 
4-10  is  indisputably  of  later  date  than  ch.  lii.,  so 
as  to  presuppose  this  chapter,  we  cannot  avoid 
regarding  the  text  as  originally  a  marginal  gloss, 
which  was  gradually  by  the  fault  of  the  tran¬ 
scriber  incorporated  into  the  text.  As  regards 
particular  points,  the  words  44  And  it  came  to 
pass  that  when  Zedekiah,”  ver.  4,  may  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  skillfully  added  connecting  gloss,  for 
1,  the  original  text  contains  nothing  of  this;  but 
lets  the  flight  follow  immediately  on  the  breaking 
in  of  the  Chaldeans,  lii.  7 ;  2-Ki.  xxv.  4;  2,  it  is 
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also  in  itself  improbable,  that  Zedekiah  deferred 
his  flight  till  the  Chaldean  princes  had  taken 
their  post  in  the  middle  gate.  The  flight  was 
effectuated  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in 
which  the  enemies  from  the  North  approached, 
viz.,  by  the  exit  to  the  South  “on  the  way  to  the 
garden  of  the  king  through  the  gate  between  the 
double  wall.**  This  garden  of  the  king  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  in  Neh.  iii.  15,  where  it  borders  on 
the  pool  of  Siloah.  Comp.  Arnold  in  Herzog, 

R. -Enc..  XVIII.,  S .  680  u.  685;  Leyrer  in  the 
same,  XIV.  S.  371.  [Smith,  Diet .,  I.,  668J. 
According  to  Arnold  this  garden  of  the  king  is 
probably  identical  with  the  garden  of  Uzza  (2 
Ki.  xxi.  18,  26).  The  gate  between  the  double 
walls  also  is  mentioned  only  here  and  in  the  paral¬ 
lel  passages.  It  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  exit  of 
the  Tyropmon,  and  is  probably  identical  with  the 
gate  of  the  fountain  (Neh.  ii.  14;  iii.  15;  xii.  87). 
Comp.  Arnold,  S '.  629  et  past.;  Thenius,  BB.  d . 
Konige ,  5.  456;  Robinson,  Pal.  II.,  S.  142. — The 
double-WAll  mentioned  besides  here  (and  paral¬ 
lel  passages)  only  in  Isa.  xxii.  11,  appears  to 
have  been  a  double  connection  between  Zion  and 
Ophel.  But  concerning  this  there  are  various 
views.  Comp.  Tuenius,  The  graves  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  in  Illgru’s  Zeitschr.  f.  hist.  Theol. ,  1844,  I. 

S.  18  sqq. ;  Herzog,  R.-Enc .,  V.  S.  157;  XIV.  S. 
874;  XVIII.  S.  633;  Kbil.  BB.  d.  Kon.,  S.  381. 

From  this  southern  exit  Zedekiah  turned  east¬ 
ward  to  the  *“13^#.  This  is  the  general  term  for 
the  plain  or  vale  of  the  Jordan,  both  on  its  east¬ 
ern  (comp.  Dcut.  i.  1  ;  iii.  17;  iv.  49;  Josh.  xii. 
1)  and  its  western  shore  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  14; 
xi.  2,  16;  2  Sam.  ii.  29).  Yet  it  seems  as  though 
Arabah  is  not  only  to  be  taken  in  a  narrower  and 
wider  sense,  (in  the  wider  it  comprises  the  entire 
depression  of  the  lake  Gennesaret  to  the  Elami- 
tic  gulf,  of  which  the  southern  half,  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  still  called  Wady 
el  Araba)  but  to  be  generally  of  a  fluctuating 
character.  For  in  Deut.  xi.  30  for  instance  the 
region  of  Sichem,  where  Mts.  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
are  situated,  is  reckoned  to  the  Arabah.  Zedekiah 
is  overtaken  in  the  llYV  jYl3")g.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  Arabah,  the  enlargement  of  the  Jordan- 
valley,  three  leagues  wide,  near  Jericho,  watered 
by  the  brook  of  Elisha. 

The  captured  king  is  taken  to  Riblah,  the 
northern  boundary  city  of  Palestine,  at  the  source 
of  the  Orontes,  (Numb,  xxxiv.  11)  the  point  of 
juncture  for  the  roads  eastward  to  the  Euphrates, 
southward  to  Damascus  and  the  Jordan,  and  west¬ 
ward  to  Phoenicia,  which  had  previously  been 
the  head-quarters  of  Pharaoh  Necho  (2  Ki.  xxiii. 
33).  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  held  judgment  over 
him.  Nebuchadnezzar  had  made  him  king  (2  Ki. 
xxiv.  17),  Zedekiah  was  therefore  a  rebel  against 
him  (Iii.  8;  2  Ki.  xxiv.  20). 

The  punishment  which  Zedekiah  had  to  suffer 
for  his  revolt  was  a  cruel  one:  his  children  were 
slain  before  his  eyes,  likewise  all  the  great  men 
of  Judah  (^il  for  Iii.  10  probably  as  a  remi¬ 
niscence  from  xxvii.  3u) ;  he  himself  was  blinded 
and  carried  in  chains  to  Babylon.  From  to 
carry,  ver.  7,  onwards,  the  abridgement  is  great 
and  in  so  far  unfortunate  that  one  main  point  is 
omitted,  viz.,  the  circumstance  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  on  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 


:  sent  the  captain  of  his  body-guard,  Nebuzar- 
adan,  to  Jerusalem,  who  arrived  there  four  weeks 
after  the  capture.  The  mention  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  was  important,  because  without  it  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Nebuzar-adan,  from  xxxix.  9  on¬ 
wards,  is  wholly  unaccounted  for.  One  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  omission  is  also  that  in  ver.  8  it  is 
not  Nebuzar-adan  who  burns  the  city,  but  the 
Chaldeans.  Why  the  temple  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  objects  burned  is  not  clear  In  ver. 
4  the  obscure  and  superfluous  words  44  the  poor 
of  the  people/’  found  in  Iii.  15,  are  omitted,  and 
instead  of  “  that  fell  to  the  king  of  Babylon,”  we 
have  simply  M  that  fell  to  him,”  (2  Ki.  xxv. 
11,  O  ^73  almost  the  only  point  in  which 
ch.  xxxix.  approaches  more  nenrly  to  2  Ki.  xxv. 
than  ch.  Iii.).  Since  the  king  of  Babylon  has 
not  been  named  just  before  (comp  ver.  6  fin.) 
44  to  him  ”  can  refer  only  to  the  Nebuzar  adan 
mentioned  in  the  following  verse;  a  reference 
which  cannot  be  historically  justified,  since  by 
the  deserters  mentioned  are  to  be  understood  such 
only  as  went  over  before  the  conquest.  After 
the  deserters  our  text  mentions  besides  “the 
remnant  of  the  people.”  In  antithesis  to  the 
44  remnant  of  the  people  that  remained  in  the 
city  ”  can  be  understood  only  the  inhabitants  re¬ 
maining  in  the  country.  In  the  place  of  the  se¬ 
cond  O^n  we  find  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  11  )bnn,  in 

Jer.  Iii.  15  JONH.  The  former  denotes  “tumult, 
multitude  of  people  ”  (comp.  Isai.  xiii.  4 ;  xvii. 
12)  and  our  text  takes  the  latter  doubtless  in  the 
same  sense.  Whether  correctly  is  another  ques¬ 
tion.  Comp.  rems.  on  Iii.  15.  Nebuzar-adan,  the 
44  captain  of  the  guard,”  is  here  named  for  the 
first  time.  Sent  by  the  king  to  Jerusalem  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  news  that  Jerusalem  is  taken  (comp. 
Iii.  12;  2  Ki.  xxv.  8),  he  immediately  assume*  the 
chief  command,  as  is  evident  from  this  passage, 
and  the  following  (xxxix.  10-12;  xl.  1-5).  The 
nature  of  his  office,  as  well  as  the  expression 
44  who  stood  before  the  king”  in  Iii.  12,  indicate 
that  he  took  precedence  of  all  other  princes. — 
The  tenth  verse,  in  this  differing  from  the  rest, 
contains  an  extension  of  the  original  text,  the 
expression  44  the  poor  ”  being  explained  by  the 
addition  “  which  had  nothing,”  wanting  in  ch.  Iii. 
and  2  Ki.  xxv.  The  author  evidently  held  it  to 
be  desirable  (though  unnecessary),  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  is  not  here  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  44  afflictus ,  miser.”  The  brief  phrase 
44  for  vine-dressers  and  for  husbandmen  ”  in  Iii. 
16;  2  Ki.  xxv.  12  (Keri)  he  extends  into  a  sen¬ 
tence. — The  words  44at  the  same  time  ”  (in  the 
same  day)  are  to  mark  the  difference  in  time  be¬ 
tween  what  was  last  narrated  and  what  follows. 
It  might  otherwise  have  seemed  as  if  the  events 
narrated  in  ver.  11  occurred  contemporaneously 
with  those  in  vers.  9,  10. 

Vers.  11-14.  Now  Nebuchadnezzar  .  .  . 
among  the  people.  Stbuknsee,  Movers, 
Graf,  Meier,  dispute  the  genuineness  of  vers. 
11-13,  Hitzig  only  of  ver.  18.  The  objections  to 
the  authenticity  appear  to  be  the  following:  1. 
The  commission  given  to  Nebuzar-adan  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  xl.  1,  not  executed.  Only  in  Rama 
(xl.  1)  does  Nebuzar-adan  (comp.  xl.  4)  what  ao- 
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cording  to  xxxix.  11, 12  he  was  commanded  to  do. 
2.  If  Nebuzar-adan,  who  according  tolii.  12  came 
to  Jerusalem  four  weeks  after  its  capture,  first 
ordered  the  liberation  of  Jeremiah  from  the  court 
of  the  guard,  Jeremiah  had  remained  there  four 
weeks  after  the  capture,  which  is  in  contradiction 
to  xxxviii.  28.  8.  The  three  vers,  are  wanting  in 

the  LXX.  4.  As  to  ver.  13  in  particular,  it  is  a 
mere  connecting  clause,  rendered  necessary  by 
the  insertion  of  vers.  11,12.  For  ver.  14  could  not 
be  connected  directly  with  ver.  12;  for  the  subject 
of  44  sent  ”  would  then  be  obscure.  By  the  men¬ 
tion  of  Nebuzar-adan  the  connection  with  ver.  12 
and  the  previous  context,  and  by  the  mention  of 
the  other  princes  the  connection  with  ver.  13  is 
established.  1  do  not  think  that  these  arguments 
are  conclusive.  As  to  the  first  point,  Nebuzar-adan 
certainly  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  execut  ion  of  his  commission.  He  liberated  the 
prophet  from  the  court  of  the  guard,  and  entrusted 
him  to  Gedaliah  for  his  further  maintenance.  But 
he  seems  not  to  have  been  in  a  condition  to  keep 
the  prophet  specially  in  view,  so  that  he  might  be 
preserved  from  any  personal  malignity.  In  the 
confusion  which  was  necessarily  connected  with 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  the  prophet,  who  vol¬ 
untarily  or  involuntarily  had  been  included  in  the 
multitude  of  the  people,  was  treated  like  the  rest. 
He  was  bound  like  the  others.  It  was  only  in 
Ramah,  where  probably  the  first  halt  was  made, 
f«id  the  arraugeraent  of  the  caravan  was  defi¬ 
nitely  adjusted,  that  the  captain  of  the  halber¬ 
diers  remembered  his  commission  with  respect  to 
the  prophet.  There  he  liberated  him  from  the 
chains,  which  he  had  borne  “among  all  that  were 
carried  away  captive  ”  (xl.  1)  and  committed  him 
the  second  time  to  Gedaliah  (xl.  6).  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  second  point  it  should  first  of  all  be 
remarked  that  44  day,”  xxxviii.  28,  must  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  understood  in  the  most  restricted 
sense.  This  word,  as  is  well  known,  frequently 
designates  the  period  of  an  historical  event  in 
general,  without  any  thought  of  a  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Comp.  vii.  25;  xi.  7;  Jud.  xviii. 
80,  etc.  If  now  we  consider  that  the  princes 
who,  according  to  xxxix.  3,  sat  down  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  gate,  thus  took  possession  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
name  of  the  Chaldean  king,  but  could  not  under¬ 
take  further  measures  with  respect  to  the  fate  of 
the  city  till  they  had  heard  from  him,  it  cannot 
truly  be  surprising  that  for  four  weeks,  till  the 
arrival  of  Nebuzar-adan  (lii.  12)  things  remained 
essentially  as  before,  and  that  thus  Jeremiah 
could  not  be  removed  from  the  court  of  the  guard. 
The  absence  of  the  vers.  11-13  in  the  LXX.  (which 
moreover  omits  the  whole  section  4-13,  while  it 
has  vers.  1,  2)  is  of  no  significance,  the  reasons 
for  it  being  apparent.  The  translator  wished  by 
the  omission  of  vers.  11,  12  to  avoid  an  apparent 
contradiction,  by  the  omission  of  ver.  13  a  repe¬ 
tition.  As  to  the  fourth  argument  it  falls  to 
pieces  of  itself,  in  so  far  that  ver.  13  seeihs  neces¬ 
sary  in  any  case,  whether  we  regard  vers.  11, 12  as 
genuine  or  not.  The  names  of  the  princes  might 
indeed  be  named  together  after  But  we 

see  that  the  author’s  thoughts  (after  vers.  11,  12) 
were  so  much  occupied  with  Nebuzar-adan  that 
he  names  him  first  and  as  the  chief  personage 
(hence  ver.  13),  adding  the  rest  only  by 


way  of  supplement.  When  now  after  the  long 
series  of  names  and  titles  he  repeated  the  prin¬ 
cipal  verb  once  more,  and  in  the  plural,  this  is 
evidently  done  purely  in  the  interest  of  perspi¬ 
cuity.  We  cannot  then  regard  the  arguments 
against  the  genuineness  of  vers.  11-13  as  valid. 
On  the  other  hand  the  following  positively  favot 
the  genuineness :  1.  In  point  of  idiom  there  is  no¬ 
thing  which  is  foreign  to  the  prophet’s  usage.  It 
is  worth  notice  that  in  ver.  11  the  name  of  the 
Chaldean  king  is  Nebuchadrezzar  (as  Jeremiah 
is  always  accustomed  to  write  it)  while  in  ver.  6 
we  read  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  expression  T? 
is  one  current  in  Jeremiah.  It  is  found  thirty- 
eight  times,  more  frequently  than  in  any  of  the 
other  prophets.  The  expression  D't?  is 

found  besides  here  and  xl.  4  only  in  Gen.  xliv. 
21.  The  phrase  44do  him  no  harm”  (on  the 
Dag.f.  in  JH  comp.  Olsh.  {  83,/)  id  not  indeed 
specifically  Jeremian,  but  by  no  means  as  Gras 
asserts,  an  unnecessary  explanatory  addition. 
Could  it  have  been  unnecessary  to  enjoin  on  Ne¬ 
buzar-adan  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  Jere¬ 
miah  ?  Was  this  beyond  the  reach  of  possibility  ? 
The  actual  fate  of  the  prophet  gives  the  answer 
to  this  question.  Or  could  the  JP  be  omitted? 
Then  we  should  have  an  ambiguous  expression. 
For,  strictly  taken,  the  sentence  without 
would  make  it  Nebuzar-adan’s  duty  to  behave 
indifferently  towards  Jeremiah.  2.  It  is  in  favor 
of  the  authenticity  that  the  passage  (vers.  11-13) 
is  shown  to  be  neither  a  foreign  property,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  elsewhere  (like  vers.  1,  2  ;  4-10),  nor 
an  interruption  of  tho  connection,  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary  as  necessary  to  furnish  a  perfectly  clear 
picture  of  the  occurrences.  That  the  passage  is 
not  borrowed  is  acknowledged  by  all.  That  the 
course  of  Nebuzar-adan,  as  it  is  related  in  xl.  1- 
6  presupposes  a  commission  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  involved  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  how 
could  Nebuzar-adan  dare  to  distinguish  a  single 
person  with  such  favors  if  he  had  not  been  sure 
of  the  approval  of  his  master?  And  is  it  then 
improbable  that  this  approval  was  assured  to  him 
by  a  positive  commission?  Must  an  interpolator 
have  invented  this  commission  when  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  may  have  heard  a  thousand  times  from 
the  mouth  of  deserters  that  there  was  a  prophet 
in  Jerusalem  who  incessantly  and  with  constant 
danger  to  his  life  had  designated  Nebuchadnez¬ 
zar  as  an  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  and 
submission  to  him  as  the  only  way  of  escape  ? 
And  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  heard  this,  is  there 
any  reason  for  regarding  the  commission  as  the 
idle,  unhistorical  conjecture  of  a  later  editor? 

I  believe  that  the  narrative  in  vers.  1 1-14,  in  most 
intimate  connection  with  ver.  3,  presents  us  with 
the  events  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner,  both  as 
to  form  and  contents.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
to  take  T3H,  ver.  11,  as  pluperfect.  For  this 
command  was  actually  given  after  the  event  re¬ 
lated  in  ver.  8,  which  we  have  regarded  above  as 
the  act  of  solemn  taking  possession.^  After  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  had  received  the  news  of  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Jerusalem  he  sent  Nebuzar-adan  with  his 
further  orders.  Among  these  was  one  respecting 
the  person  of  the  prophet.  This  alone  is  here 
mentioned,  as  the  subject  of  the  verses  xxxix.  3, 
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11-14,  is  simply  the  personal  experiences  of  Jere¬ 
miah.  In  the  execution  of  this  commission,  the 
princes,  at  whose  head  no  longer  stood  Nergal- 
sharezcr  but  Nebuzar-adan,  had  the  prophet 
taken  out  of  the  court  of  the  guard.  This  could 
not  be  done  before,  because  till  the  arrival  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  all  had  to  remain  in  general  the 
same  as  it  had  been  at  the  capture  of  the  city. 
Jeremiah  was  now  given  in  charge  to  Godaliah, 
the  son  of  Ahikam.  This  Ahikam,  of  a  noble 
family  (comp.  2  Ki.  xxii.  12,  14),  had  already 
favored  the  prophet  (xxvi.  24).  Gedaliah  evi¬ 
dently  belonged  to  that  small  party,  who  having 
taken  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  as  the  rule  of  their 
political  course,  had  gone  over  to  the  Chaldeans 
(xxxviii.  19).  Gedaliah  was  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
phet  from  the  court  of  the  guard  By 

this  some  have  understood  the  temple  (Hitzig), 
otners  the  king’s  house  (Ghaf,  et  al.).  But  ac¬ 
cording  to  lii.  13  (2  Ki.  xxv.  9),  both  these  were 
burned  down  by  Nebuzar-adan,  together  with  the 
other  houses  of  Jerusalem,  directly  on  his  arri¬ 


val.  And  assuredly  those  large  public  buildings 
were  not  the  last  to  which  the  Chaldeans  applied 
the  destroying  hand.  It  is  credible  that  some 
private  dwellings  might  be  preserved  to  the  last, 
to  afford  shelter  to  some  privileged  persons. 
“Into  the  house”  may  thus  designate  the  genus, 
private  dwelling  in  general,  in  contrast  to  “quar¬ 
ters  at  the  public  expense,”  such  as  the  court 
afforded,  it  thus  remaining  undecided  whether 
the  private  dwelling  in  which  Jeremiah  was  taken 
were  Gedaliah’s  own  house,  or  some  other.  In 
this  private  dwelling  Jeremiah  was  not  placed 
under  confinement.  He  could  freely  go  in  and 
out.  And  bo  he  had  intercourse  with  the  peo¬ 
ple,  doubtless  warning  and  comforting  them  with 
his  prophetic  words,  and  was  thus  in  the  vast 
confusion  of  the  destruction,  plundering  and  de¬ 
portation,  treated  by  the  soldiers  who  had  charge 
of  the  details  like  the  mass  of  the  populace,  «.  e.t 
bound  in  chains,  and  placed  in  the  trains  of  cap¬ 
tives.  Nebuchadnezzar’s  order  thus  remained 
unobeyed,  without  any  fault  of  Nebuzar-adan  and 
Gedaliah,  till  they  reached  the  station  of  Ramah. 


2.  Appendix  to  xxxix.  1-14. — The  Promise  made  to  the  Cushite  Ebed-melech. 

XXXIX.  15-18. 

15  Now  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  Jeremiah,  while  he  was  shut  up  in  the  court 

16  of  the  prison  [guard],  saying,  Go  and  speak  to  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian,  saying, 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the  God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will 
bring1  my  words  upon  this  city  for  evil,  and  not  for  good;  and  they  shall  be*  ac- 

17  complished  in  that  day  before  thee.  But  I  will  deliver  thee  in  that  day,  saith  the 

18  Lord  [Jehovah] :  and  thou  shalt  not  be  given  into  the  hand  of  the  men  of  whom 
thou  art  afraid.  For  I  will  surely  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the 
sword,  but  thy  life  shall  be  for  a  prey  unto  thee :  because  thou  hast  put  thy  trust 
in  me,  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah]. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

»  Vcr.  16.— On  'DD-  Comp.  Ols*.,  S.  69, 332,  581. 

*  Vcr.  10.— rTTl  evidently  used  hero  in  a  pregnant  sense— to  bo  realized,  to  attain  to  a  real  existence.  Comp.  la*,  vii. 
7;  xiv.  24. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Cushite  Ebed-melech,  to  whom  the  words 
of  our  Lord  may  bo  applied  (Luke  xix.  40),  “if 
these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would 
cry  out,”  is  here  honored  by  a  special  consola¬ 
tory  promise.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  this  falls 
into  the  period  after  the  occurrence  related  in 
xxxvii.  7-13.  The  expression  shut  up,  e/c.,  is 
found  besides  only  in  xxxiii.  1  (comp,  xxxii.  2). 
As  we  know  from  other  grounds  that  chh.  xxxii. 
and  xxxiii.  pertain  to  the  last  stage  of  the  con¬ 
finement  in  the  court  of  the  guard  (xxxviii.  28, 
comp,  on  xxxvii.  17),  we  may  place  our  brief 
passage  in  the  same  period  as  that  great  consola¬ 
tory  discourse.  This  portion  might,  therefore, 
be  attached  to  those  chapters.  It  is,  however, 


evident  that  the  contents  are  too  trifling  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  importauce  of  that  great  theo¬ 
cratic  book  of  consolation,  and  that  the  historical 
connection  seems  better  preserved  in  this  place. 
After  the  prophet  had  related  his  own  experi¬ 
ences  till  the  capture  of  the  city,  ho  appends  this 
brief  prophecy  uttered  shortly  before  that  epoch. 
In  connection  with  ch.  xlv.  it  would  have  been 
neither  historically  nor  topically  in  the  right 
place. 

Vers.  15-18.  Now  the  word  .  .  .  saith  Je¬ 
hovah.  Two  thoughts  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
ver.  16:  1.  The  fulfilment  of  my  threatonings 
against  Jerusalem  shall  take  place  before  thine 
eyes.  Ebed-melech  is  to  see  what  he  before  be¬ 
lieved.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  immanent  reward 
of  faith,  its  crown  and  corroboration.  2.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  all  Jerusalem  with  all  the  peo- 
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pie  therein  perishes  the  person  of  Ebed-meleoh 
shall  remain  uniinperilled.  This  is  the  second 
physical  and  palpable  reward  of  faith. — As  the 
import  of  God’s  word  cannot  be  conceived  of  as 
indifferent,  admitting  of  fulfilment  either  in  a 
good  or  a  bad  sense,  “for  evil”  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  dependent  on  “  words.”  Comp.  xxi. 
10. — In  that  day,  ver.  16,  refers  necessarily  to 
the  point  of  time  in  44  I  will  bring,”  and  expresses 
that  the  moment  of  fulfilment  will  be  at  the  same 
time  the  moment  of  visible  perception.  There 
may  be  a  fulfilment  which  takes  place  invisibly. 
Compare  what  is  said  under  xxv.  11  of  the  in¬ 
visible  reality  of  the  beginning  of  the  exile.  In 
the  same  day  Ebed-melech  is  to  experience  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  his 
own  person.  For  he  is  not  to  be  given  into  the 
hand  of  the  men  of  whom  he  is  afraid  (ver.  17). 
It  might  be  asked  whether  the  Chaldeans  are 
meant,  or  the  Jews  who  were  hostile  to  him  on 
Jeremiah’s  account.  The  expressions  used  in 
the  following  verse  thou  shalt  not  fall  by  the 
sword,  and  especially  the  contrast  to  the  general 
destruction,  involved  in  thou  shalt  have  thy 
life  for  a  prey  (comp.  xxi.  9:  xxxviii.  2;  xlv. 
6),  favor  the  former.  Ebed-melech  believed  and 
trusted  in  the  Lord.  He  held  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  Jeremiah  proclaimed,  to  be  true, 
he  dared  to  oppose  Jeremiah’s  enemies;  he  con¬ 
sequently  did  not  set  his  hope  on  the  means  of 
escape,  on  which  these  foolishly  trusted,  but  on 
the  Lord.  In  the  words  put  thy  trust,  then, 
there  is  a  double  point  of  applause  and  of  con¬ 
fidence. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xxxix.  11,  12.  “ Elucet  inde  veritas  ill  i  us 
Salomonis  (Prov.  xxi.  1):  Cor  regia  in  manu  Dei, 
quo  vult  illud  inclinat.”  Forster. 

2.  On  xxxix.  11-14.  44  Nebuchadnezzar  the 

king  and  Ebed-melech  the  Ethiopian  enhanced 
the  guilt  of  the  Jews.  For  thtse,  although  they 
were  heathens,  were  not  shy  of  the  prophet.  The 
Jews,  however,  who  had  grown  up  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  words,  paid  no  regard  to  the  divine  word, 
but  on  the  contrary  subjected  the  prophet  to 
manifold  maltreatment.”  Theodoret. 

8.  On  xxxix.  11-14.  “  Deusex  iisdem  hominibus 
diversa  singulis  disponil  prmrnia ,  qui  ex  iisdem  ele¬ 
ments  pro  meritorum  qualitate  electis  et  reprobis 
diversas  impendit  remunerations .*  Nam  aqua  maris 
rubri,  qum  cultores  Dei  illsesos  servabat  Israelitas , 


eadem  interfeeit  JEgyptios  idololatras.  Similiter 
flamma  earning  qum  regia  Babylonia  juxta  fornacem 
atroces  interfeeit  ministros ,  eadem  laudantes  et  bene- 
dieentes  Dommum  in  medio  ignis  conservavit  puerost 
unde  vir  sapiens  in  laudibus  Dei  ait :  creatura  enim 
tibi  factori  deserviens  excandescit  in  tormentum  ad‘ 
versus  iryustos  et  lenior  fit  ad  benefaciendum  pro  his, 
qui  in  te  confidunt  (Sap.  16,  24).”  Rhabanus  Mau- 
rus  in  Ghisler. 

4.  On  xxxix.  16-18.  “Well  for  him,  whose 
help  is  the  God  of  Jacob,  whose  hope  is  in  the 
Lord  his  God  (Ps.  cxlvi.  6).  Well  for  the  people, 
whose  God  is  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxliv.  15).  For  of 
what  avail  was  it  to  Zedekiah  that  he  was  king? 
And  of  what  injury  was  it  to  Ebed-melech  that 
he  was  a  servant?  For  the  former  had  to  endure 
all  on  account  of  his  ungodliness,  while  the  latter 
on  account  of  his  piety  suffered  no  evil.”  Theo¬ 
doret. 

6.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  14  Eece  prineipes ,  qui  Jere- 
miam  expetiverunt  ad  eareeris  pcenam ,  Chaldaicm 
captivitatis  perpessi  sunt  vindictam.  Hie  autem 
Eunuehus ,  qui  prophetam  liberavit  de  carcerc>  Domi¬ 
no  remunerate  perfecla  potitus  est  liber  late.’1  Rha- 
banus  Maurus  in  Ghisler. 

6.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  44  This  pious  courtier  had 
interceded  for  the  prophet  with  the  king,  but  the 
prophet  had  again  interceded  for  him  with  God 
the  Lord.  Ebed-meleoh  had  drawn  him  out  of 
the  pit,  but  Jeremiah  draws  him  by  his  prayer 
from  the  jaws  of  all  Chaldean  war-vortices. 
Those  who  receive  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  pro¬ 
phet’s  reward  (Matt.  x.  41).  Preachers  do  their 
patrons  more  good  than  they  get  from  them.” 
Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xxxix.  11-14.  Jeremiah’s  deliverance  an 
example  of  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  helps  His  own. 
1.  While  in  Jerusalem  his  fellow  believers  hate 
and  persecute  him,  the  heathen  king  in  Riblah 
thinks  of  him,  and  commands  to  liberate  him.  2. 
While  the  city  of  Jerusalem  with  all  its  popula¬ 
tion  perishes,  he  is  protected  and  brought  into 
safety. 

2.  On  xxxix.  15-18.  What  can  we  learn  from 

the  example  of  the  believing  Ebed-melech 9  1.  That 

faith  is  not  connected  with  limits  of  any  external 
communion;  2,  that  assent  and  confidence  per¬ 
tain  to  its  nature  (ver.  18);  8,  that  there  is  an 
internal  (ver.  16)  and  external  (ver.  17)  reward 
of  faith. 
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8.  Jeremiah  liberated  in  Ramah  and  committed  the  second  time  to  Gedaliah. 

XL.  1-6. 

1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  from  the  Lord,  after  that  Nebuzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  had  let  him  go  from  Ramah,  when1  he  had  taken  him  being 
bound  in  chains*  among  all  that  were  carried  away  captive  of  Jerusalem  and  Ju- 

2  dah,  which  were  carried  away  captive  unto  Babylon.  And  the  captain  of  the 
guard  took*  Jeremiah,  and  said  unto  him,  The  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  hath  pro- 

3  nounced  this  evil  upon  this  place.  Now  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  hath  brought  it*  and 
done  according  as  he  hath  said:  because  ye  have  [had]  sinned  against  the  Lord 
[Jehovah],  and  have  not  obeyed  his  voice,  therefore  thi9  thing  is  come  upon  you. 

4  And  now,  behold,  I  loose  thee  this  day  from  the  chains  which  were  upon  thine 
hand.6  If  it  seem  good  unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon,  come ;  and  I 
will  look  well  unto  thee :  but  if  it  seem  ill  unto  thee  to  come  with  me  into  Babylon, 
forbear:  behold,  all  the  land  is  before  thee :  whither  it  seemeth  good  and  convenient 

5  [right]  for  thee  to  go,  thither  go.  Now  while  he  was  not  yet  gone  back  [answered],* 
he  said ,  Go  back  ai9o  to  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  whom 
the  king  of  Babylon  hath  made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  dwell  with 
him  among  the  people:  or  go  wheresoever  it  seemeth  convenient  unto  thee  to  go. 
So  the  captain  of  the  guard  gave  him  victuals  and  a  reward  [present],  and  let  him 

6  go.  Then  went  Jeremiah  unto  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  to  Mizpah ;  and  dwelt 
with  him  among  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  land. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  1. — 3  Lb  here  carnal.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xvi.  7 ;  xxviii.  6. 


*  Ver.  1 D'pTfct  The  form  with  X  only  here  and  in  ver.  4.  Besides  Q'pT  in  Job  xxxtL  8 ;  Isa.  xlv.  14 ;  Nah.  ILL  10. 
From  yjT-Sj?* ver.  4,  we  see  that  haud-fatters  are  meant 

*  Ver.  3. — The  construction  of  np^  with  S  is  an  Aramaism.  Comp.  Ewald,  |277,  e. 

4  Ver.  3. — The  pronominal  object  of  fcO'1  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  foregoing  context.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  $  78,  2, 
JLnm.  Thoabscncoof  the  article  before  331  to  which  the  Masoretes  ottfcct,  is  no  rare  occurrence.  Comp,  xxxii.  14; 

T  T 

gxxviii.  14;  1. 16:  Naeoelsb.  Or  ,  72,  2,  Anm. 

*  Ver.  4.— ?|T,  ver.  4,  be  taken  both  grammatically  (comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  $  44, 4,  Anm.\  and  according  to  the  tense 

either  as  singular  or  plural.  On  30“Sfct.  Comp.  Ewald,  2  335,  a. 

*  Ver.  5. — [Naeoelsb- :  flute,  however,  he  had  uot  yet  answered.  See  Exco.  and  Crit.  “So  J.  D.  Michaeus,  Dahleb, 
Umsreit,  Neum  ann.  But  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  verb  3^  in  this  sense,  but  always  in  the  sense  of  returning.”  Words- 
WOHTd.— S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGET5CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  unavoidable  confusion  Jeremiah,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  command  of  the  king  (xxxix.  11-14), 
is  included  among  the  captives,  and  bound  with 
chaiu3.  This  error  is  first  remarked  in  Ramah. 
The  captain  of  the  halberdiers  has  him  immedi¬ 
ately  liberated,  and  gives  him  the  choice  to  go 
with  them  to  Babylon  or  remain  in  the  country. 
As  Jeremiah,  as  it  appears,  hesitated  in  answer¬ 
ing,  the  captain  of  halberdiers,  guessing  the  wish 
of  the  prophet,  decides  himself  that  he  is  to  re¬ 
main.  Provided  with  a  supply  of  food  and 
presents,  Jeremiah  hereupon  betakes  himself  to 
Gedaliah,  who  was  appointed  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
governor  over  the  country,  in  Mizpah. 

Ver.  1.  The  word  .  .  .  unto  Babylon. 
The  superscription  is  of  the  larger  kind.  It  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  four  chJh.  xl.-xliii.,  for  a  similar 


one  recurs  only  in  xliv.  1.  Since  the  formula, 
“  the  word  that  came,”  etc.,  appears  constantly  as 
the  superscription  to  the  longer  sections  (comp, 
vii.  1;  xi.  1  [xiv.  1];  xviii.  1  ;  xxi.  1,  elc.)r  it 
has  gradually  assumed  a  double  character.  It 
is  primarily,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  announcement  of  a  word  of  God  spoken 
to  the  prophet.  Since,  however,  these  words 
represent  at  the  same  time  the  main  sections  of 
the  prophetic  book,  historical  narrative  being 
annexed  only  as  introductory  or  supplementary 
commentary,  the  formula  has  gradually  become 
the  superscription  of  a  main  section,  even  where 
historical  narrative  predominates.  This  is  cer. 
tainly  nowhere  to  so  great  an  extent  the  case  as 
here.  In  a  less  degree  it  is  found  also  in  xxi. 
1-3  (comp.  “And  Jeremiah  said,”  ver.  8).  The 
formula  is  certainly  never  found  as  a  superscrip¬ 
tion  of  a  purely  historical  section.  Nor  are  chh. 
xl.-xliii.  such.  For  in  xlii.  7-22  we  have  an  ao- 
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count  .of  a  revelation  made  to  the  prophet,  to 
which  all  the  previous  and  subsequent  context  is 
related  as  historical  background.  In  xliii.  8-13 
is  a  second  oracle,  from  which  it  again  follows, 
that  we  are  to  regard  the  formula  in  this  verse 
ns  a  comprehensive  title  of  a  section,  which  may 
refer  not  only  to  other  matter  besides  a  revela¬ 
tion,  but  also  to  more  than  one  revelation.  More¬ 
over  the  superscription  here  is  related  also  to  i. 
8.  For  there  the  narrative  of  the  events  till  the 
deportation  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  Zedekiah  is  announced.  Our  section, 
being  written  at  a  later  date,  records  the  events 
immediately  after  this  date,  and  till  the  arrival 
in  Egypt. — When  he  had  taken  him.  This 
is  to  explain  why  a  liberation  of  Jeremiah  can  be 
spoken  of,  after  what  is  narrated  in  xxxix.  11- 
14.  Nebuzar-adan  had  to  liberate  the  prophet 
in  Ramah,  because  he  had  taken  him  captive  (by 
a  misunderstanding.  Comp.  roms.  on  xxxix.  11- 
13),  and  bound  him  with  chains.  —  Being 
bound,  etc.,  more  particularly  describes  in  what, 
condition  Jeremiah  was  in  consequence  of  being 
taken,  and  when  he  was  liberated  by  Nebuzar- 
adan.— Among  all,  etc.  This  addition  also  is 
evidently  to  contribute  to  the  explanation  of 
Jeremiah’s  being  bound.  Jeremiah  standing 
alone  would  not  have  suffered  this  indignity.  It 
was  only  in  consequence  of  his  remaining 
44  among  the  people”  (xxxix.  14),  and  was  con¬ 
trary  to  the  purpose  of  the  general.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  above  that  ltaraah,  being  the 
first  station  after  Jerusalem,  served  as  the  place 
of  assembly  and  final  arrangement  of  the  caravan, 
(in  reference  to  its  position.  Comp,  reins,  on 
xxxi.  15). 

Vers.  2-4.  And  the  captain  .  .  .  thither 
go.  What  Nebuzar-adan  here  says  to  Jeremiah 
presupposes  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  purport  of  his  prophecies,  and  that  he  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  fulfilment  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  power  of  the  God  in  whose  name  they  had 
been  pronounced.  It  could  not  be  difficult  for  a 
heathen  to  admit  that  the  national  deity  of  the 
Jews,  enraged  because  this  people  preferred 
other  deities  to  Him,  had  given  them  up  to  their 
enemies.  Nebuzar-adan  may  also  have  spoken 
Hebrew,  though  the  mode  of  expression  betrays 
that  Jeremiah  gives  only  the  sense,  not  the  pre¬ 
cise  words  of  his  speech.  Comp.  xvi.  10;  xix. 
15;  xxxii.  42;  xxxvi.  81  ;  xxxix.  16  ;  xliv.  2. 

Vers.  5,  6.  Now  while  ...  in  the  land. 

The  words  31#’  ttb  13n\p1  mock  at  every  attempt 
to  explain  them  according  to  the  grammar  and 
lexicon.  For  1.  It  is  contrary  to  rule  to  take 
Ujty  as  simply  equivalent  to  since  it  is  a 


*35 


complete  sentence  (and  he  is  still),  and  either 
requires  no  predicate  or  it  can  have  one  only  in 
the  form  of  a  participle  or  adjective.  It  must  be 

awj.  vh  i\tn,  or  oW’  16  wn  ityi,  or  irrtjn 
M  V«S,  or  3'#D,  or  something  like  this.  2.* 
The  connection  with  the  following  H3#  by  the 
mere  )  is  likewise  abnormal.  We  should’ expeot, 
since  in  sense  J“!3#l  cannot  simply  continue  the 
speech  interrupted’  by  a  parenthesis — as  a  con¬ 
tradiction  would  thus  be  produced — some  con¬ 
nective  formula  like  3.  The  meaning  of 

31#’  is  enigmatical.  For  whomsoever  wo  take 
as  the  subject,  Jeremiah  or  the  king  of  Judah 
or  Gedaliah,  or  (with  Seb.  Schmidt)  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place  of  residence  selected  by  Jere¬ 
miah,  or  an  indefinite  44  they,”  no  satisfactory 
meaning  is  obtained.  The  ancient  translators 
therefore  rendered  with  arbitrary  freedom, 
LXX.  h  At  pi),  axdrpexe,  avdorperpov  npbq  tov  Todo- 
7/tav.  Vulg.:  et  mecum  noli  venire,  ted  habita  apud 
Godolj&m.  Syr.:  dixit  etiam  ad  eum :  si  mane  as, 
commorare  in  medio  populi  apud  Gedaljam.  Chald.: 
et  si  tu  non  vis  reverti ,  reverters  ad  Gedaljam.  I 
consider  the  text  corrupt.  Since  in  ver.  4  Ne¬ 
buzar-adan  leaves  it  to  Jeremiah  to  go  wherever 
he  wishes,  but  ver.  4  snys  distinctly  that  he  must 
return  to  Gedaliah,  there  must  have  stood  be¬ 
tween  the  two  a  sentence  reporting  the  pro* 
ference,  which  Jeremiah  somehow  intimated,  to 
remain  in  the  country.  How  this  sentence  read 
is  no  longer  to  be  ascertained.  Since  from 
Jeremiah's  not  returning  it  could  not  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  he  wished  to  return,  while  from 
his  not  answering  this  conclusion  might  easily 
be  drawn,  since  morer  honor  would  be  done  to  the 
Chaldeans  if  Jeremiah  preferred  a  residence  in 
their  country  to  one  in  his  desolated  home,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  originally  some  form  of  31# 
stood  here,  involving  the  idea  of  answering.— 
Nebuzar-adan  now  dismisses  the  prophet  with  a 
supply  of  food  (nrPX,  comp.  lii.  84 ;  Prov.  xv. 
17)  and  presents  (fif?#?,  literally  load,  what  is 
carried  away,  t.  e.  presents.  Comp.  Esth.  ii.  18; 
Am.  v.  11).  Jeremiah,  following  the  advice 
given  him,  betakes  himself  to  Gedaliah  in  Miz- 
pah,  doubtless  that  city  among  the  five  of  this 
name  which  was  situated  in  Benjamin,  and  is 
named  together  with  Gibeon  and  Ramah  in  Josh, 
xviii.  25,  26;  comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  16;  x.  17;  1  Ki. 
xv.  22;  1  Macc.  iii.  46;  Raumer,  Paldst.,  S. 
213.  [This  Ramah  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  six  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Bethel.  Comp.  Smith,  Diet. — S.  R.  A.] 
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TEE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


4.  The  gathering  of  the  peovle  under  Gedaliah. 


XL.  7-16. 

7  Now  when  all  the  captains  of  the  forces1  which  were  in  the  fields,  even  they  and 
their  men,  heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikatn 
governor  in  the  land,  and  had  committed  unto2  him  men.  and  women,  and  children, 
and  of  the  poor*  of  the  land,  of  them  that  were  not  carried  away  captive  to  Baby- 

8  Ion ;  then  they  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  even4  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 
and  Johanan  and  Jonathan5  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  Seraiah  the  son  of  Tanhumeth, 
and  the  sons  of  Ephai  the  Netophathite,  and  Jezaniah  the  son  of  a  [the]  Maacka- 

9  thite,  they  and  their  men.  And  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan 
sware  unto  them  and  to  their  men,  saying,  Fear  not  to  serve  the  Chaldeans :  dwell 

10  in  the  land,  and  serve  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  it  shall  be  well  with  you.  As  for 
me,  behold,  I  will  dwell  at  Mizpah,  to  serve  the  Chaldeans  8  which  will  come  unto 
us :  but  ye,  gather  ye  wine,  and  summer  fruits,  and  oil,  and  put  them  in  your 

11  vessels,  and  dwell  in  your  cities  that  ye  have  taken.  Likewise  when  all  the  Jews 
that  were  in  Moab,  and  among  the  Ammonites,  and  in  Edom,  and  that  were  in  ail 
countries,  heard  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  left  a  remnant7  of  Judah,  and  that 

12  he  had  set  over  them  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan ;  Even  all 
the  Jews  returned  out  of  all  the  places  whither  they  were  driven,  and  came  to  the 
land  of  Judah,  to  Gedaliah,  unto  Mizpah,  and  gathered  wine  and  summer  fruits 

13  very  much.  Moreover  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the 

14  forces  that  were  iu  the  fields,  came  to  Gedaliah  to  Mizpah,  and  said  unto  him. 
Dost  thou  certainly  know  that  Baalis  the  king  of  the  Ammonites  hath  sent  Ish- 
mael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  to  slay  thee?8  But  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  be- 

15  lieved  them  not.  Then  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah  spake  to  Gedaliah  in  Mizpah 
secretly,  saying,  Let  me  go,  I  pray  thee,  and  I  will  slay  Ishmael  the  son  of  Netha¬ 
niah,  and  no  man  shall  know  it;  wherefore  should  he  slay  thee,  that  all  the  Jews 
which  are  gathered  unto  thee  should  be  scattered  and  the  remnant  in  Judah 

16  perish?  But  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  said  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
Thou  shalt  not  do  this  thing  :9  for  thou  speakest  falsely  of  IshmaeL 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  7. — D’StT  The  word  i«  found  in  tho  sense  of  “ riches  M  in  Isa.  xxx.  6.  In  tho  sense  of  “forces,  bands/’  U  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  Jeremiah  (xl.  13  ;  xli.  11,  13,  16;  xlii.  1,  8;  xliii.  4,  5),  and  in  later  books  (1  Ki.  xv.  20 ;  2  Ki.  xxv.  23,  20 ;  Eccl. 
x.  10;  1  Chron.  vil.  5-7 ;  Dan.  xi.  10).  By  the  addition  of  mi/3  Tj/X  these  bands  are  distinguished  from  tho  main  forces 
of  the  regular  army  in  the  capital. 

*  Vcr.  7.— IPX  TpDTI.  This  Hiphil  denotes  not  only  intpicient/.m ,  but  also  inspiciendum  facere:  xli.  10;  xxxrl.  20; 
xxxvii.  21 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  6;  Isa.  x.  28  ;  2  Chron.  xli.  10,  in  which  case  he  to  whom  the  irupectio  is  committed  is  designated  in 
yarious  ways  by  b,  by  DX,  by  T3  or  V 

*  Ver.  7. — Comp,  xxxix.  10;  2  Ki.  xxr.  12.  The  partitive  JD  expresses  that  not  all  the  “  poor  of  the  land** 
were  left  behind,  which  also  follows  from  111.  15  coll.  16.  In  the  following  J!3  before  there  is  a  sort  of  attraction,  and 

it  is  therefore  not  toibo  emphasized,  as  it  would  then  signify  that  Gedaliah  was  not  set  as  inspector  over  all  the  remaining 
people. 

«  Ver.  8. — Tho  Vim  is  explicative— and  indeed.  Comp.  Naeoilsb.  Gr.,  9  111,  1. 

*  Ver.  8. — 2  Ki.  xxv.  23  lias  only  “  Johanan  son  of  Kareah.”  The  words  “and  tho  sons  of  Ephai”  are  also  omitted,  so 

that  “  the  Netophathite”  is  referred  to  Tanhumeth.  Instead  of  mP  finally  we  read  there  iTlIX*.  From  theso  altera¬ 
tions  It  follows  that  the  present  text  is  the  original.  For  the  similarity  of  the  names  Johanan  and  Jonathan,  which  appear* 
more  in  writing  than  in  speaking,  as  well  as  the  obscurity  oi‘  the  name  'Qp  ^which  according  to  tho  Chethibh  is  to  be 
spoken  *31}?,  according  to  the  K  *ri  Comp.  nT>L  Gen.  xxv.  4;  Isa.  lx.  6;  1  Chron.  iL  46,  47)  well  explains  the 

omission  of  these  words,  while  their  insertion  In  the  text  appears  In  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

*  Ver.  10.— [“  Literally,  to  xt  /rul  at  lh*  far*  of  the,  ChnUieanx:  to  bo  their  representative,  and  to  do  *beir  will,  and  also 
to  mediate  with  them  in  your  behalf  (Hitzio).”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

1  Vor.  11.— fin##  jnj.  Comp.  xliv.  7 ;  Gen.  xlv.  7  ;  2  Sam.  xiy.  7. 
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•  Yer.  14. — $£JJ  ’jfUinS.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  21 ;  Deut.  xix.  6, 11 ;  xxvii.  25 ;  Naeqklsb.  Or.,  §  70,/. 

*  Yer.  16.— The  Keri  would  road  (comp,  on  this  form  Olsh.,  g  240,  a  Anm. ),  unnecessarily.  Oomph 

xxxix.  12 ;  Gen.  xxU.  12 ;  Job  xiii.  20. 


KXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  leaders  of  the  scattered  bands  roving 
through  the  country,  who  had  managed  to  escape 
the  Chaldean  forces,  assembled  to  Gedaliah  in 
Mizpah  on  the  news  that  he  had  been  set  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  over  the  country  (vers.  7,  8). 
Gedaliah,  after  promising  them  on  oath  on  his 
part  protection  and  support,  urges  them  to  col¬ 
lect  whatever  the  land  contains  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  and  willingly  to  serve  the  Chaldeans 
(vers.  9,  10).  The  dispersed  Jews  from  the 
neighboring  countries  also  gathered  about  Geda¬ 
liah  (vers.  11,  12).  It  however  came  to  be  ru¬ 
mored  that  one  of  those  band-leaders,  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Nethaniah,  of  the  royal  stock,  had 
been  incited  by  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
to  murder  Gedaliah.  The  rest  of  the  band¬ 
leaders,  therefore,  warned  Gedaliah  of  Ishmael, 
but  Gedaliah  believed  them  not  (vers.  18,  14). 
One  of  the  leaders,  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
even  offered  to  murder  Ishmael  secretly.  Geda¬ 
liah,  however,  would  not  permit  it,  declaring  the 
suspicion  prevailing  against  Ishmael  to  be  based 
on  a  lie  (vers.  15,  16). 

Vers.  7,  8.  Now  when  all .  .  .  their  men. 
These  two  verses  are  also  found  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  28 
in  an  abridged  form. — This  Ishmael  was,  accord¬ 
ing  to  xli.  1,  of  royal  lineage,  which  partly  ex¬ 
plains  his  enmity  to  Gedaliah.  The  other  per¬ 
sons  named  are  otherwise  altogether  unknown. — 
Who  the  sons  of  the  Netophathite  were  (the  place 
belonged  to  Bethlehem,  comp.  1  Chron.  ii.  54; 
ix.  16;  Neh.  vii.  26 ;  Ezr.  ii.  22)  is  as  little  known 
as  what  the  proper  name  of  the  Maachathite 
was  (Maachah  a  province  of  Syria  on  the  north¬ 
eastern  borders  of  Palestine,  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh, 
xii.  5  coll.  2  Sam.  x.  6,  8 :  Raumer,  Paldst.,  S. 
226,  7).  Comp,  reins,  on  xlii.  1. 

Vers.  9-12.  And  Gedaliah  .  .  .  frnita  very 
much.  Ver.  9  is  also  found  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  24, 
reproduced  with  the  noteworthy  alteration,  44  to 
be  the  servants  of  the  Chaldeans  ”  instead  of 
44  to  serve  the  Chaldeans.”  The  former  expres¬ 
sion  however  (we  should  expect  at  least  44  ser¬ 


vants  of  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans”)  corres¬ 
ponds  neither  to  the  usage  of  the  prophets,  nor 
the  connection  of  the  passage.  Remarkably  also 
the  LXX.  translate  here ;  py  ^o^rjdyre  dird  npoo- 
uttov  Tu>v  rratdcjv  tuv  XaXdaiuv,  while  in  2  Ki.  xxv. 
24  they  have  py  <pQt3eio&e  irdpodov  ruv  Xahdatuv.~ 
What  Gedaliah  has  sworn  to  them  is,  according 
to  ver.  10  a,  that  he  would  stand  in  Mizpah  be¬ 
fore  the  Chaldeans,  who  would  come  to  them. 
He  means  by  this  that  he  would  be  the  medium 
of  intercourse  with  the  Chaldean  ambassadors, 
officers,  soldiers,  etc.,  and  would  represent  the 
interest  of  the  country  with  them  (comp.  xv. 
1).  The  Jews  on  their  part  are  to  care  for  their 
sustenance  by  collecting  the  fruits  still  to  be 
found  in  the  country  (it  was  now  autumn,  comp. 
Iii.  12;  xli.  1).  In  the  desolated  aud  plundered 
land  this  was  naturally  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance.  Tne  collected  supplies  they  were 
to  preserve  in  the  cities  which,  according  to  their 
own  choice,  they  had  taken  into  their  possession. 
On  the  news  that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  left  of  the 
Jewish  people,  as  it  were  a  remnant  of  root  in 
their  laud,  and  over  this  feeble  remnant  had  ap¬ 
pointed  Gedaliah  overseer,  the  dispersed  Jews 
also  returned  from  the  neighboring  lands,  in 
order  to  gather  around  Gedaliah  in  Mizpah,  who 
must  thus  have  been  a  persona  grata. 

Vers.  13-16.  Moreover  Johanan  ...  of 
Ishmael.  Whether  Baalis,  king  of  the  Ammon¬ 
ites,  had  any  special  hatred  towards  the  person 
of  Gedaliah,  or  whether  he  wished  to  destroy 
the  Jews’  last  point  of  cohesion  and  crystaliza- 
tion,  is  uncertain.  His  making  use  of  Ishmael 
may  have  been  due  to  the  personal  jealousy  of 
this  man,  who  as  a  prince  royal  (xli.  1)  regarded 
Gedaliah’s  post  of  honor  as  properly  belonging 
to  him.  The  plan  became  known  The  captains 
came  to  Mizpah  (in  the  fields  is  not  a  thought¬ 
less  repetition  from  ver.  7,  but  indicates  that  the 
bands  were  still  essentially  the  same,  namely, 
free  corps  roving  through  the  country)  to  warn 
Gedaliah.  He,  however,  did  not  believe  them. 
And  when  Johanan  alone  in  secret  conference 
offered  to  kill  Ishmael,  he  directly  forbade  him, 
declaring  the  accusation  to  be  a  lie. 


5.  The  murder  of  Gedaliah  and  its  consequences. 

Chap.  XLI. 

1  Now  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seventh  month,  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah 
the  son  of  Eliahama,  of  the  seed  royal,  and  the  princes  of  the  king,  even  ten  men 
with  him,  came  unto  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Ahikara  to  Mizpah ;  and  there  they  did 

2  eat  bread  together  in  Mizpah.  Then  arose  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah,  and  tho 
ten  men  that  were  with  him,  and  smote  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of 
Shaphan  with  the  sword,  and  slew  him,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made 

3  governor  over  the  land.  Ishmael  also  slew  all  the  Jews  that  were  with  him,  even 
with  Gedaliah,  at  Mizpah,  and  the  Chaldeans  that  were  found  there,  the  men  of  war. 

22 
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4  And  it  came  to  pass  the  second  day  after  he  had  slain  Gedaliah,  and  no  man 

5  knew  it,  that  there  came  certain  [men]  from  Shechem,  from  Shiloh,  and  from 
Samaria,  even  fourscore  [eighty]  men,  having  their  beards  shaven  and  their  clothes 
rent,  and  having  cut  themselves  [their  bodies],  with  offerings  and  incense  in  their 

6  hand,  to  bring  them  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah].  And  Ishmael  the  son  of 
Nethaniah  went  forth  from  Mizpah  to  meet  them,  weeping  all  along  as  he  went : 
And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  met  them,  he  said  unto  them,  Come  to  Gedaliah  the  son 

7  of  Ahikam.  And  it  was  so,  when  they  came  into  the  midst  of  the  city,  that 
Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  slew  them  and  cast  them  into  the  midst  of  the  pit 

8  [slew  them  into  the  cistern],1  he,  and  the  men  that  were  with  him.  But  ten  men 
were  found  among  them  that  said  unto  Ishmael,  Slay  us  not :  for  we  have  treasures 
in  the  field,  of  wheat,  and  of  barley,  and  of  oil,  and  of  honey.  So  he  forbare,  and 

9  slew  them  not  among  their  brethren.  Now  the  pit  [cistern]  wherein  Ishmael  had 
cast  all  the  dead  bodies  of  the  men,  whom  he  had  slain  because  [by  the  hand]  of* 
Gedaliah,  was  it  [that]  which  Asa  the  king  had  made  for  fear*  of  Baasha  king  of 
Israel :  and  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  filled  it  with  them  that  were  [the]  slain. 

10  Then  Ishmael  carried  away  captive  all  the  residue  of  the  people  that  were  in 
Mizpah,  even  the  king’s  daughters,  and  all  the  people  that  remained  in  Mizpah, 
whom  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  had  committed  to 
Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  :  and  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethanian  carried  them 
away  captive,  and  departed  to  go  over  to  the  Ammonites. 

11  But  when  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that 
were  with  him,  heard  of  all  the  evil  that  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah  had  done, 

12  then  they  took  all  the  men,  and  went  to  fight  with  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah, 

13  and  found  him  by  the  waters  that  are  in  Gibeon.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that  when 
all  the  people  which  were  with  Ishmael  saw  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all 

14  the  captains  of  the  forces  that  were  with  him,  then  they  were  glad.  So  all  the 
people  that  Ishmael  had  carried  away  captive  from  Mizpah  cast  about  and  returned, 

15  and  went  unto  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah.  But  Ishmael  the  son  of  Nethaniah 
escaped  from  Johanan  with  eight  men,  and  went  to  the  Ammonites. 

16  Then  took  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  that 
were  with  him,  all  the  remnant  of  the  people  whom  he  had  recovered  from  Ishmael 
the  son  of  Nethaniah,  from  Mizpah,  after  that  he  had  slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of 
Ahikam,  even  mighty  men  of  war,4  and  the  women,  and  the  children,  and  the 

17  eunuchs,  whom  he  had  brought  again  from  Gibeon :  and  they  departed,  and  dwelt 
in  the  habitation  of  Chimham,6  which  is  by  Beth-lehem,  to  go  to  enter  into  Egypt, 

18  because  of  the  Chaldeans :  for  they  were  afraid  of  them,  because  Ishmael  the  son 
of  Nethaniah  had  slain  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
made  governor  in  the  land. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  7. — Pregnant  construction.  Comp.  Naegelsb.  Gr.,  \  112,  7 ;  2  Ki.  x.  14 ;  1  Macc.  Til.  19. 

*  Ver.  9. — T2*  J.  D.  Mich  At  us  conjecture**  T3  (comp.  vi.  7  Keri),  which  reading  is  said  to  be  found  in  one  Codex 
of  De  Rossi  (comp.  Rosexvuellsr  ad  l.).  The  LXX.  translate  $peo p  p.eya  tqvt6  iariv,  as  If  they  had  read  R?71  S’PUn  *^3, 

T  “ 

which  reading  is  adopted  by  Dahler,  Movers,  Hrrsio,  G&Ar.  It  would  afford  a  good  meaning.  But  tbo  reading  is  not  to  be 
altered  unnecessarily. 

»  Ver. 9. — "JDU.  bf/ore,  properly  “on  account  of;”  bat  used  hero  in  the  sense  of  “against.”  Comp.  Jud.  ix.  21;  1 
Chron.  xii.  1.  , 

*  Ver.  10. — rvsrmn  "EOR  is  in  apposition  to  D'^21  and  is  to  express  that  the  latter  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense 

T  T  -  *t: 

of  mart »  generally,  in  which  even  the  children  might  bo  included,  but  in  the  sense  of  “fighting  men.” 

*  Ver.  17.— Qn03  JVH1  (Keri).  The  Chethibh  seems  to  require  the  pronunciation  DjM03-  The  meaning  of  the 

t  :  •  v  : 

word  is  not  apparent.  Tho  old  translators  all  express,  though  with  great  want  of  clearness  and  agreement  among  them¬ 
selves,  a  proper  name.  Only  JOifcPUUS  (Antiq.  9,  $  5)  says :  etc  rtya  rowov  p.de£par  ktyon*vov.  lie  evidently  read  71^*11 

(wall,  protection,  hurdle.  Comp.  Zeph.  ii.  6).— rW“U  is  iw.  Ary.,  but  from  its  etymology  must  mean  hospUium,  divertotium. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  suspicion  against  Ishmael  was  only  too 
well-founded.  He  really  murders  Gedaliah  and 
his  retinue,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Chaldeans 


(vers.  1-3)  also  seventy  Israelites  who  were  bring¬ 
ing  offerings  to  the  destroyed  sanctuary  (vers.  4- 
9).  The  rest  of  the  people  he  leads  away  cap¬ 
tive  from  Mizpah,  but  is  overtaken  by  Johanan 
and  the  other  band-leaders.  The  captives  im¬ 
mediately  leave  him,  and  he  escapes  with  eight 
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men  to  the  Ammonites  (vers.  10*15).  Thereupon 
the  leaders  assemble  the  whole  people  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bethlehem,  to  prepare  for  re¬ 
moval  to  Egypt,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Qedaliah  they  think  that  they  will  be  lia¬ 
ble  to  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  Chaldeans  if 
they  remain  longer  in  the  country. 

Vers.  1-3.  Now  it  came  to  pass  . .  .  men 
of  war.  There  is  a  brief  extract  from  these 
verses  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  25.  The  event  took  place  in 
the  seventh  month,  therefore  three  months  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  (xxxix.  2),  and  two  after 
the  destruction  and  deportation  by  Nebuzar-adan 
(lii.  12;  2  Ki.  xxv.  8).  lshmael  was  of  the  roy¬ 
al,  therefore  David’s  seed.  Neither  he  nor  his 
father  Nethaniah  (1  Chron.  xxvi.  2,  12;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  8,  Levites  are  thus  named)  are  mentioned 
elsewhere.  Nethaniah  is  called  the  son  of  Eli- 
shama.  Whether  this  person  is  identical  with 
the  “scribe”  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  12,  20,  21,  or 
the  Elishama  named  in  2  Sara.  v.  16  ;  1  Chron. 
iii.  6  (8);  xiv.  7  as  a  son  of  David  is  meant,  is  i 
not  apparent  Both  cases  are  possible.  In  the 
latter  Elishama  would  be  the  ancestor  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  “son”  being  used  according  to  a  well- 
known  idiom,  in  the  wider  sense.  lshmael  would 
then  belong  to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  royal 
family. — Princes  of  the  king.  It  is  clear 
that  the  king  of  Judah  is  meant.  Not  so  clear 
the  grammatical  connection.  It  may  be  referred 
to  “  royal  seed.”  Hitzio  in  opposition  to  this  cor¬ 
rectly  remarks  that  the  “princes  ”  did  not  form 
an  hereditary  caste.  It  is  therefore,  according 
to  some,  governed  by  “  of.”  Is  it  not  nowever 
a  matter  of  course  that  lshmael  aB  a  prince  be¬ 
longed  to  the  0*3^,  especially  as  this  word  by 
no  means  designates  a  definite  category  of  great¬ 
ness  ?  Further,  is  it  probable  that  lshmael  with 
ten  men  could  overpower  the  entire  Jewish  re¬ 
tinue  of  Gedaliah,  together  with  the  Chaldean 
soldiers  (ver.  3),  eighty  men  (ver.  7),  who  if  not 
provided  with  arms  were  with  legs,  and  then 
lead  away  captive  against  their  will  the  whole 
population  of  Mizpah  (ver.  14)  ?  We  are  thus 
recommended  to  take  as  a  nominative  = 
and  great  men  of  the  king.  It  would  then  be  de¬ 
clared  that  lshmael  and  other  Jewish  nobles 
(doubtless  each  with  his  own  retinue),  and  ten 
men  who  formed  the  personal  retinue  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  accomplished  the  deed.  The  passage  lii. 
10  would  not  contradict  this.  For  since  even  the 
Chaldeans  could  not  kill  any  one  whom  they  did 
not  have,  that  passage  states  only  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans  took  the  life  of  all  the  princes  who  fell  into 
their  power.,  Now  besides  here  D*]  never  oc¬ 
curs  in  Jeremiah  of  the  great  men  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  but  only  of  the  Chaldean  grandees  in  gene¬ 
ral  (xxxix.  13),  and  of  the  principal  court-officers 
in  particular.  Comp.  Rab-Mag.,  etc.,  xxxix. 
8,  13,  etc. — It  is  then  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
words  “  and  the  princes  of  the  king  ”  are  a  gloss, 
occasioned  by  the  difficulty  of  crediting  such 
deeds  to  a  little  band  of  eleven  'men. 

Slew  him.  These  words  expressly  set  forth 
that  though  several  smote  Gedaliah  with  their 
swords,  lshmael  was  the  real  murderer,  upon 
whom  rested  the  immense  responsibility  of  having 
killed  the  Chaldean  king’s  chief  officer  in* the 
country.  I  therefore  do  not  think  that,  as  Hir- 


zio  and  Graf  propose,  we  must  read  “smote** 
also  in  the  singular  (OJ1).  That  by  “all  the 
Jews  that  were  with  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah”  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  whole  population  of  the 
city,  is  apparent  from  ver.  10.  It  is  rather  the 
armed  men,  who  were  at  the  disposal  of  Gedaliah 
as  governor,  who  are  intended  and  who,  whether 
permanently  or  temporarily,  were  strengthened 
by  Chaldean  soldiers. 

Vers.  4-9.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  with 
the  slain.  lshmael  knew  how  to  guard  against 
the  murder  of  Gedaliah  being  known  immedi¬ 
ately  outside  the  city.  He  evidently  intended  to 
use  Mizpah  as  a  trap.  So  it  happened  that  on 
the  second  day  the  approach  of  a  troop  of  men 
was  announced,  who  from  a  distance  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  caravan,  and  from 
the  burdens  they  bore  one  promising  booty. 
They  came  from  Shechem,  Shiloh  and  Samaria. 
The  LXX.  read  laXq/t,  and  Hitzio,  as  well  as 
Graf,  is  disposed  to  give  this  reading  the  pre¬ 
ference,  sinoe  thus  a  more  correct  order  (accord¬ 
ing  to  geographical  position  we  should  have  Shi¬ 
loh,  Shechem,  Samaria)  and  vicinage  of  the  cities 
is  obtained.  Salem  would  then  be  the  place  men¬ 
tioned  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  19  as  near  Shechem 
(comp.  Herzog,  R.-Enc.y  XIII.  S.  326).  But  the 
authority  of  the  LXX.  is,  as  is  well  known,  un¬ 
reliable.  Shiloh  also  lies  so  near  the  road  that 
travellers  proceeding  from  it  might  meet  with 
those  coming  from  Samaria  and  Shechem.  As  to 
the  order,  as  this  in  itself  was  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference,  a  more  external  circumstance  may  well 
have  suggested  it:  the  word  of  one  syllable  is 
placed  first,  then  that  of  two  syllables,  and  of 
these  again  that  of  five  consonants  after  that  of 
three. 

From  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  9  it  is  apparent,  that  at 
the  time  of  Josiah  there  was  still  in  the  cities  of 
the  ten  tribes  a  “  remnant  of  Israel,”  which  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  in  Jerusalem, 
whioh  appears  as  a  resumption  and  continuance 
of  the  co-operation,  which  even  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  the  pious  Israelites  had  afforded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  worship  of  Jehovah  in  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  and  xxxi.)  These  men  came  as 
mourners  over  the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary 
(comp,  on  xvi.  6;  xlvii.  5;  xlviii.  37)  with  gifts 
of  meat  and  incense  offerings,  as  the  beasts  ne- 
I  cessary  for  burnt  offerings  could  not  well  be 
brought  from  so  great  a  distance.  Doubtless  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  occurring  in  the  Seventh 
month  (Lev.  xxiii.  34;  Numb.  xxix.  12;  Deut. 
xvi.  13)  was  the  ocoasion  of  their  coming.  Al¬ 
though  they  could  not  hope  to  find  altar  and 
priests  in  the  holy  place,  they  would  still  depo¬ 
sit  their  gifts  there  in  order  at  least  to  manifest 
their  devotion.  Grotius  calls  attention  here  to 
the  expression  of  Papinian  ( Instit .  de  rerum  divi¬ 
sions ,  {  Sacrse) :  “ Locus ,  in  quo  mdes  sacra  sunt 
xdificata  etiam  diruto  adtfi.no  sacer  adhuc  manet.” 

What  was  the  motive  of  Ishmael’s  act?  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  he  feared  to  be  betrayed, 
and  therefore  killed  those  strangers  whom  he 
could  not  drag  away  with  him.  But  he  only 
needed  then  not  to  admit  them  into  Mizpah. 
Graf  sees  in  the  deed  an  act  of  revenge  which 
lshmael  took  on  these  Israelites  for  the  murder 
of  his  relatives  and  associates  in  rank  (lii.  10), 
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because  these,  living  with  heathens,  had  for  a 
long  time  been  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  subjects. 
But  these  Israelites,  coming  with  all  the  tokens 
of  deepest  sorrow,  had  shown  themselves  to  be 
well-disposed  towards  the  Jews,  and  it  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  how  Ishmael  could  have  chosen  them  for 
the  objects  of  his  vengeance.  I  think  he  had  sim¬ 
ple  robbery  in  view.  For  after  this  Ishmael,  who 
was  evidently  a  rough  and  wild  man,  had  from 
personal  jealousy,  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  and  in  the  political  interest  of  his  Atnmoni- 
tish  protection,  assassinated  the  noble  Gedaliah, 
he  must  either  attempt  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
latter's  position  or  flee.  When  he  quickly,  be¬ 
fore  the  matter  has  become  known,  murders  a 
peaceful  caravan  of  temple  pilgrims,  and  spares 
only  a  few  of  them,  who  offer  him  treasures,  and 
at  last  drags  with  him  as  captives  the  whole 
iurba  imbellis  from  Mizpah  into  slavery,  he  shows 
himself  to  be  simply  a  robber. 

Ver.  6.  Weeping  all  along  as  he  went 
[lit. :  in  going  and  weeping].  LXX. :  avroi  kxo- 
pri'ovro  kqI  Ik^oiov.  They  then  refer  the  words 
to  the  eighty.  Hitziq  and  Graf  find  this  refe¬ 
rence  quite  in  order.  Why  should  Ishmael  weep  ? 
We  might  suppose  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that 
Ishmael  wept  to  deceive  those  people,  in  order  to 
present  the  appearance  of  a  person  who  from  in¬ 
ternal  grief  was  not  thinking  of  worldly  things 
at  all,  much  less  of  robbery  and  murder.  Hit- 
eio  and  Graf  however  deny  that  Ishmael  wept 
at  all,  because  he  had  no  ostensible  reason  for 
doing  so.  Hitziq  says  he  would  not  weep  for 
the  fate  of  the  temple,  since  he  did  not  in  them 
meet  again  old  friends  for  the  first  time  since  its 
destruction,  he  did  not  go  to  meet  them  in  cere¬ 
mony  as  notorious  temple-pilgrims,  nor  was  he 
himself  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem.  Graf  says  if 
he  had  wept  like  the  pilgrims  over  Jerusalem, 
this  would  have  been  unnatural  behaviour  for 
one  who  was  sojourning  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city.  But  are  these  reasons?  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  they  can  be  intended  seriously.  If 
in  those  days  of  the  most  tremendous  national  ca¬ 
lamity  a  train  of  Jewish  pilgrims,  bearing  them¬ 
selves  all  the  signs  of  grief,  meet  another  Jew 
weeping,  about  what  will  they  suppose  that  he 
is  weeping  ?  Will  they  not  most  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  accords  with  the  general  mourning 
of  the  country  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  this  was 
the  supposition  which  Ishmael  wished  to  produce 
in  the  pilgrims’  minds.  There  may  have  been 
one  and  another  among  them  who  regarded  the 
weeping  comer  as  not  a  partaker  in  the  general 
grief,  it  sufficed  for  Ishmael  that  he  was  gene¬ 
rally  regarded  as  such.  Murder  and  robbery  are 
not  expected  from  such  a  person.  Ishmael  tried 
in  this  way  to  deceive  them.  If  they  had  mis¬ 
trusted  him  his  project  must  have  failed  or  he 
must  have  tried  other  expedients.  Hitziq  and 
Graf  fail  to  convince  us  that  they  would  have 
more  rendily  believed  a  person  who  was  not 
mourning,  but  who  invited  them  to  Gedaliah  in  a 
tone  usual  at  other  times.  Graf  also  urges  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  Ishmael  to  shed  tears 
the  whole  way,  even  though  it  was  a  short  one. 
which  however  is  implied  in  the  grammatical  con¬ 
struction  (comp,  on  this  point  Naeqei.sb  Or.,  g 
93,  h,  Anm.)  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  Ish- 
tnael  could  not  know  how  sharp  sighted  any  one 


of  the  eighty  might  be,  so  that  he  would  rather 
begin  to  weep  too  early  than  too  late,  and  conse¬ 
quently  traversed  the  greatest  part  of  the  dis¬ 
tance,  perhaps  the  whole  way  from  the  gate, 
weeping. 

Come  to  Gedaliah.  Why  Gedaliah  invites 
them  he  does  not  say.  Many  reasons  might  be 
imagined :  Gedaliah  might  wish  to  show  them 
hospitality,  or  to  accompany  them,  or  to  impart 
some  injunction  or  warning  in  bis  gubernatorial 
capacity.  At  any  rate  he  was  a  powerful  man, 
whose  requisition  was  not  to  be  ignored.  They 
therefore  followed.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  city, 
at  any  rate  in  a  place  where  eleven  men  sufficed 
to  close  up  both  their  advance  and  their  retreat, 
in  some  narrow  lane,  Ishmael  fell  upon  them. 
Ten  of  them,  evidently  perceived  at  once  why  this 
was  done.  They  saw  that  it  was  robbery  on 
which  he  was  intent.  They  therefore  promise 
him  D'lOOO,  t.  e.f  promluaria  subterranea  (from 
JDCD  abscondidit ),  such  being  used  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  in  many  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa 
for  the  concealment  and  preservation  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  Comp.  Rosenmueller  ad.  /.,  and 
Gksenius  Thesaurus ,  s.  v.  ;  Winf.r,  U .-  H'.-i?.,  s. 
v.  Krnte. — By  the  hand  of  Gedaliah.  The 
words  are  difficult.  The  explanations:  by  the 
fault  of  Gedaliah,  on  Gedaliah’B  account,  (t. 
as  friends  of  Gedaliah);  coram  Oedalja ,  t.  r.,  to¬ 
gether  with  Gedaliah,  una  cum  Otdalja ,  in  poles - 
late  Gedalja  (i.  e.,  as  imperto  O.  subjectos )  are  all 
ungrammatical.  The  normal  significance  of  the 
words  seems  to  me  to  afford  an  appropriate  mean¬ 
ing.  Ishmael  had  made  use  of  Gedaliah’s  name, 
to  allure  them  to  destruction.  He  had  called  to 
them:  Come  to  Gedaliah  (ver.  6),  and  on  the 
authority  of  this  name  they  had  followed  him. 
Thus  we  may  well  say  that  Ishtnael  killed  them 
by  means  of  Gedaliah.  Of  course  the  person  of 
Gedaliah  was  not  the  instrument  of  execution, 
but  his  name  was  the  means  by  which  their  wills 
were  determined  in  the  intended  direction. — 
Was  that  which  Asa,  etc.  We  read  in  1  Ki. 
xv.  ‘22  that  king  Asa,  with  the  material  of  which 
Baasha  had  fortified  Ramah  built  Geba* Benjamin 
and  Mizpah.  This  pit  appears  to  have  been  part 
of  these  works  of  fortification,  but  as  to  its  des¬ 
tination  we  are  not  informed.  Was  it  a  cistern, 
a  ditch,  or  a  mere  pit,  which  might  defend  a  nar¬ 
row  approach,  and  in  ordinary  times  was  bridged 
over?  Hitziq  assumes  the  latter.  But  as  Graf 
remarks,  the  pit  appears  according  to  ver.  7  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  It 
cannot  have  been  a  ditch,  such  never  being 
called  "ita.  It  was  then  probably  a  large  and 
deep  cistern  (Comp.  Rosenmueller  on  ver.  7), 
which  was  built  to  afford  water  to  the  fort,  and 
which  accordingly  might  be  reckoned  among  the 
means  of  defence,  with  which  Asa  provided  the 
city  for  fear  of  Baasha.  Whether  the  pit,  which 
is  here  spoken  of,  is  identical  with  the  great 
bore  that  is  in  Sechu,  1  Sam  xix.  21,  and  with 
the  <t>()£ap  pkya  1  ftacc.  vii.  19,  must  be  left  un¬ 
decided. 

Vers.  10-15.  Then  Ishmael .  .  to  the  Am¬ 
monites.  The  intimidated,  and  probably  in 
addition  unarmed  people,  among  them  the  king’s 
daughters  (probably  in  the  wider  sense  of  prin¬ 
cesses,  as  “  king's  son,”  xxxvi.  26;  xxxviii.  6), 
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Isbmael  carried  away  captive,  either  to  use  them 
as  slaves  or  to  sell  them.  Meanwhile  however 
the  Jewish  band-captains  had  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  events  in  Mizpah.  They  hasten 
thither  with  their  people,  and  encounter  Ishmael 
by  the  “great  water”  near  Gibeon.  Gibcon  is 
only  half  a  league  distant  from  Mizpah  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction.  Till  Ishmael  had  done  with 
the  eighty  pilgrims  and  the  gathering  of  the  rest 
of  the  population  prior  to  their  departure,  so 
much  time  might  pass  that  the  captains  could 
hurry  up  and  almost  reach  him  in  Mizpah.  The 
“great  waters  ”  of  Gibeon  are  a  pond.  Comp.  2 
8am.  ii.  13.  Robinson  (II.  851,  2)  recognizes 
Gibeon  in  the  village  El-Jib.  [Comp.  Thomson, 
The  Land  and  the  Book ,  II.,  p.  646. — S.  R.  A.] 
At  the  east  of  the  village  he  found  a  beautiful 
fountain  and  the  remains  of  a  large’  water-tank. 
All  Ishmael’s  prisoners  left  him  at  once  to  attach 
themselves  to  Johanan.  Ishmael  escaped  with 
eight  men.  It  seems  then  that  there  was  a  fight, 
in  which  he  lost  two  of  his  ten  men. 

Vers.  16-18.  Then  took  Johanan  ...  in 
the  land.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  relative  sentence  from 
whom  he  had  recovered  to  son  of  Ahikam. 
Especially  troublesome  is  from  Mizpah.  Also 
the  singular  as  well  as  the  sentence  after 

he  had  slain,  etc.  (we  should  expect :  after  they 
had  driven  Ishmael  off)  are  striking  ;  so  too  the 
relative  sentences  whom  he  had  recovered 
from  Ishmael  and  whom  he  had  brought 
again  from  Gibeon,  as  they  both  state  the 
same  fact.  Hitzio  supposes  that  “  whom  Ish- 
mael  carried  away  captive  ”  should  be  read  after 


ver.  14.  Certainly  the  connection  thus  becomes 
clear  and  intelligible.  And  as  the  sentence 
whom  he  had  recovered  from  Ishmael 
stands  directly  between  whom  Ishmael  car¬ 
ried  away  captive  from  Mizpah,  ver.  14, 
and  whom  he  had  brought  again  from  Gi¬ 
beon,  fin.  ver.  16,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
an  exchange  may  have  taken  place. — Mighty 
men  of  war.  It  is  evident  from  these  words 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  Jewish  people  still  left 
were  assembled  in  Mizpah,  comp.  xl.  7-11. — It  is 
the  more  strange  that  Ishmael  could  take  all 
these  captive  with  ten  men.  Were  they  unarmed? 
Were  they  surprised?  Did  Ishmael  terrify  them 
with  threats,  by  making  a  false  show  of  Ammo- 
nitish  help  at  hand? — However  this  may  be,  Jo¬ 
hanan  betakes  himself  with  all  these  to  a  more 
southern  rendezvoue  on  the  road  to  Egypt.  This 
according  to  the  Keri  is  called  the  “  habitation 
(hospice,  caravanserai)  of  Chimham  [Kimham],” 
who  according  to  2  Sam.  xix.  87-40  was  the  son 
of  the.Barzillai  who  purveyed  so  well  for  David 
and  his  army  on  their  flight.  Why  did  an  inn  or 
.-caravanserai  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethlehem  bear 
the  name  of  Chimham  ?  We  do  not  know. — This 
point  was  to  serve  as  a  meeting-place.  There 
were  still  single  bands  or  individuals  scattered 
through  the  country.  Preparations  had  also  to 
be  made  for  the  march  through  the  desert.  The 
vengeance  of  the  Chaldeans,  in  spite  of  the  surely 
provable  innocence  of  the  Jews,  appeared  how¬ 
ever  so  certain,  and  the  fear  of  it  was  so  great, 
that  the  resolution  to  flee  to  Egypt  was  already 
fixed,  before  they  asked  the  prophet’s  advice. 
Hence  this  act  was  a  mere  faroe. 


6.  The  hypocritical  inquiry. 

XLII.  1-6. 

1  Then  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  and1  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  Jeza* 
niah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah,  aud  all  the  people  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  came 

2  near,  and  said  unto  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  Let,  we  beseech  thee,  our  supplication  be 
accepted  before  thee,  and  pray  for  us  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God,  even  for 
all  this  remnant ;  (for  we  are  left  but  a  few  of  many,*  as  thine  eyes  do  behold  us)  : 

3  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  thy  God  may  shew  us  the  way  wherein  we  may  walk,  and 
the  thing  that  we  may  do. 

4  Then  Jeremiah  the  prophet  said  unto  them,  I  have  heard*  you;  behold,  I  will 
pray  unto  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  your  God  according  to  your  words ;  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  whatever  thing  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  shall  answer  you,  I  will  de- 

5  clare  it  unto  you  ;  I  will  keep  nothing  back  from  you.  Then  they  said  to  Jeremiah, 
The  Lord  be  a  true4  and  faithful  witness  between  us,  if  we  do  not  even  according  to 

6  all  things  for  the  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  send5  thee  to  us.  Whether  it  be 
good,  or  whether  if  be  evil8  we  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to  whom  weT 
send  thee ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  us,  when8  we  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  1.— The  1  before  pnf  aa  in  xl.  8  [—even], 

*  Ver.  2. — On  713^71  comp.  Oub.,  S.  358  and  683. 
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*  Ver.  4. — involves  the  sense  of  heariug  and  granting,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  token  of  the  acceptance  and 

approval  of  the  petition.  It  corresponds  nearly  to  the  German  “  Out /”  [Eng. :  good !] 

*  Ver.  6 v— The  expression  ADX  *1J?  is  found  besides  only  in  Prov.  xiv.  25  coiL  ver.  5.  pX3  Pa  lxxxtx.  38; 

Jsal.riii.2.  ,  ^ 

*  Ver.  5. — On  |7 /U  with  a  double  accusative,  comp.  Najoelsb.  Qr^  §  0?,  2,  c. 

*  Ver.  To  tn  Qj<1  3U3  DN  tro  are  not  to  supply  IDIH  for  then  we  must  have  V*V  Huch  rather  is  the 

l,  TT  '  T 

whole  sentence  in  apposition  to  the  following  as  in  Eccles.  xii.  14  to  the  preceding 

7  Ver.  6. — The  form  occurs  only  here  in  the  Old  Testament.  Comp.  Olsh.,  $ 95,  6,  5.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 


ft  was  not  incorrectly  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people,  for  the  form  usual  in  post-biblica)  Hebrew  may  have  been  a  popular 
expression  even  at  that  time. 

•  Ver.  6. — '3  is  here  necessarily  because,  not  if.  For  there  is  no  question  about  their  obeying.  They  will  obey,  but 


expect  prosperity  from  this  obedience  as  such,  apart  from  the  immediate  result  of  the  step  commanded  them.  Comp, 
xxiv.  7. 


EXEOETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  people  request  the  prophet  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  what  is  to  be  done  (vers.  1-3);  Jere¬ 
miah  promises  to  do  so  (ver.  4).  The  people 
therefore  solemnly  promise  punctual  obedience 
to  all  that  the  prophet  shall  disclose  to  them  as 
the  commands  of  their  God  (vers.  6,  6). 

Vers.  1-3.  Then  all . .  .  that  we  may  do. 
Jezaniah  is  here  called  the  son  of  Hoshaiah  ;  in 
xl.  8  he  is  called  the  son  of  the  Maachathite,  in 
xliii.  2  Azariah  is  named  as  the  son  of  Hoshaiah. 
There  must  then  have  either  been  two  Jezaniahs 
and  two  Hoshaiahs,  or  there  is  an  error  in  the 
text.  The  LXX.  has  in  xlii.  1  and  xliii.  2  ’ACa- 
p/of  vtdv  M aaaaiov.  There  is  thustho  possibility 
that  here  Jezaniah  is  written  by  mistake  for  Aza¬ 
riah. — These  leaders  and  the  whole  people  with 


them  address  to  the  prophet  the  humble  petition 
(comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  7 ;  xxxvii.  201,  that  he 
will  address  to  Jehovah  iu  their  behalf,  the  small 
remnant  of  the  great  nation,  a  prayer  for  in¬ 
struction  concerning  the  path  to  be  taken. 

Vers.  4-6.  Then  Jeremiah  .  .  .  our  God. 
When  the  people  express  their  readiness  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  however  this 
may  turn  out,  but  afterwards  (xliii.  2-7)  rebel 
so  decidedly  against  this  direction,  their  declara¬ 
tion  hero  must  be  explained  either  as  hypocrisy 
or  on  the  supposition  that  the  question  was  not 
of  remaining  in  the  country,  but  there  was  doubt 
only  as  to  the  direction  of  their  flight.  They  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Lord  to  appear  as  a  true  and  faithful 
witness  against  them,  if  they  do  not  submit  to 
the  divine  indication  expected  through  the  pro¬ 
phet.  The  Lord  however  is,  as  is  presupposed  in 
every  oath,  at  the  same  time  Witness  and  Judge. 


7.  The  unwelcome  answer, 

XLII.  7-22. 

7  And  it  came  to  pass  after  ten  days,  that  [or  that  after  ten  days]  the  word  of  the 

8  Lord  [Jehovah]  came  unto  Jeremiah.  Then  called  he  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah, 
and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  [band-leaders]  which  were  with  him,  and  all  the 

9  people  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest,  and  said  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the 
Lord  [Jehovah]  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  whom  ye  sent  me  to  present  your  suppli- 

10  cation  before  him;  If  ye  will  still  abide1  in  this  land,  then  will  I  build  you,  and 
not  pull  you  down ;  and  I  will  plaut  you,  and  not  pluck  you  up :  for  I  repent  me 

11  of  the  evil  that  I  have  done  unto  you.  Be  not  afraid  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  of 
whom  ye  are  afraid  ;  be  not  afraid  of  him,  saith  the  Lord:  for  I  am  with  you  to 

12  save  you,  and  to  deliver  you  from  his  hand.  And  I  will  shew  mercies  unto  [pre¬ 
pare  pity  for]*  you,  that  he  may  have  mercy  upon  you,  and  cause  you  to  return* 

13  to  your  own  laud.  But  if  ye  say,  We  will  not  dwell  ia  this  land,  neither  obey  the 

14  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  Saying,  No ;  but  we  will  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt, 
where  [that]4  we  shall  see  no  war,  nor  hear  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  nor  have 

15  hunger  of  [for]5  bread ;  and  there  will  we  dwell :  and  now*  therefore  hear  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  ye  remnant  of  Judah ;  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jeho¬ 
vah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel ;  If  ye  wholly  set  your  faces  to  enter  into  Egypt, 

16  and  go  to  eoiourn  there ;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass7  that  the  sword,  which  ye  feared, 
shall  overtake  you  there  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  famine,  whereof  ye  were 

17  afraid,  shall  follow  close  after  you  there  in  Egypt ;  and  there  ye  shall  die.  So  shall 
it  be  with  all  the  men  that  set  their  faces  to  go  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there  ;  they 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence :  and  none  of  them 
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18  shall  remain  or  escape  from  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  them.  For  thus  saith 
the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel ;  As  mine  anger  and  ray 
fury  hath  been  poured  forth  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  so  shall  my  fury 
be  poured  forth  upon  you,  when  ye  shall  enter  into  Egypt ;  and  ye  shall  bean  ex¬ 
ecration,  and  an  astonishment  [horror]  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach ;  and  ye  shall 

19  see  this  place  no  more.  The  Lord  hath  said  concerning  you  [Jehovah  hath  spoken 
to  you]  O  ye  remnant  of  Judah ;  Go  ye  not  into  Egypt :  know  certainly  that  I 

20  have  admonished  [warned]8  you  this  aay.  For  ye  dissembled  in  your  hearts  [de¬ 
ceived  yourselves],*  when10  ye  sent  me  unto  the  Lord  your  God,  saying,  Pray  for 
us  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  and  according  unto  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall 

21  say,  so  declare  unto  us  and  we  will  do  it.  And  now  I  have  this  day  declared  it 
to  you ;  but  ye  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God,  nor  any  thing 11 

22  for  the  which  he  hath  sent  me  unto  you.  Now  therefore  know  certainly  that  ye 
shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and  by  the  pestilence,  in  the  place  whither 
ye  desire  to  go  and  to  sojourn. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Vor.  10. — 212?  Lb  evidently  abbreviated  from  since  the  sense  renders  the  derivation  from  21C?  impossible.  Chb. 

B.  Micharlis  and  Rosexmcellxr  Indeed  translate,  si  revertmdo  (Hue  manseritia  in  hoc  terra.  But  then  the  Inf.  aba.  would 
be  placed  after  the  finite  verb.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  a  93,  t.— This  npocopation  of  *  is  certainly  unexampled  in  this  form, 
but  most  readily  assumed  in  a  verb  ^3  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Inf.  conatr.  and  Imperfect  Comp,  besides  Olsh., 
J  89 ;  170,  n,  Anna. ;  245,  h.  Anm. 

*  Ver.  12.— From  the  following  sentence  it  is  evident  that  '*1  JHJ  here  does  not  mean  “to  show  compassion,”  but  “  to 

prepare  pity,  to  procure  it  on  the  part  of  another.”  Comp.  Qen.  xliii.  14. 

*  Ver.  12. — 3,E?i"IV  LXX.,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitiio,  Ewald,  Graf,  would  read,  D'EMTl.  but  this  would  not 

agree  with  the  following  Comp,  also  Exeq.  and  Crit.  rems.  [Blatwxt  :  would  settle  you  In,  etc.— 3.  It.  A.J 
4  Ver.  14. — —  that.  Comp.  Gen.  xi.  7 ;  Exod.  xx.  23 ;  Dent.  Iv.  40 ;  tL  3. 

8  Ver.  14. — OnV?*  From  Am.  viii.  11  we  percoive  that  the  meaning  of  the  expression  is,  to  hunger  for  or  after 
bread. 

•  Ver.  15. — With  begins  the  apodosis  (paratactically  introduced.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  $  110,  2)  to  DfcO  iu 

ver.  13. 

7  Ver.  1G. — nJVm  has  this  form  by  attraction,  as  well  as  riT!  ▼«.  17.  Comp.  Ewald,  g  345,  b. 

®  Ver.  19. — TJ771,  literally  to  bring  in  witnesses,  then  to  adduce  testimony  (according  to  the  directly  causative  mode 

of  speaking,  on  which  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  §  18, 3).  From  the  idea  of  giving  testimony  is  developed  that  of  earnest  solemn 
address,  admonition,  warning.  Comp.  Ps.  I.  7  ;  Dent.  viii.  19 ;  Jer.  xi.  7. 

•  Ver.  20.— pyjpn  ak»o  to  be  regarded  as  directly  causative  —  trrationem  ftcit  (Oksen.)  Comp.  Prov.  x.  17.  It  is 

therefore  doubtful  whether  3  indicates  the  object  or  the  place.  The  word  is  at  least  not  found  elsewhere  with  3  of  the 

person.  The  prophet  might  well  say,  ye  have  erred  In  yonr  souls,  ».  e.,  in  your  volition  and  thonght,  and  have  thus  taken  a 
false  direction,  while  ye  supposed  ye  were  on  the  right  track.  The  Chethibh  D'fijjnn  i®  evidently  a  mistake.  Tho  Keri 
is  correct  [Noyes  strangely  renders,  “ ye  err  to  your  ruin.”— 8.  R.  A.] 

*>  Ver.  20. — '3  —  when.  Comp.  Jud.  il.  18 ;  Ps.  xxxll.  8 ;  Ezek.  Ill.  19. 

II  Ver.  21. — SdSi  may  mean,  anil  Indeed  with  respect  to  all,  etc.  Since,  however,  only  one  point  is  treatod  of,  the  em¬ 
phatic  expression  of  a  multiplicity  of  points  is  remarkable.  I  therefore  think  that  the  word  stands  in  simple  parallelism  to 

the  first  clause,  while  yOCf  i®  construed  only  with  b  instead  of  with  3*  a  construction  which  (apart  from  blpb  JfDE?, 

Gen.  III.  17 ;  Jud.  ii.  20;  Ps.  lviil.  G)  is  peculiar  to  the  later  idiom  :  Neb.  ix.  29  ;  xiii.  27  ;  2  Chron.  x.  16  ;  Dan.  i.  14;  Lev. 
xxvL  21.  A  double  disobedience  is  thus  declared  against  Jehovah  and  against  the  prophet. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  ten  day9  the  prophet  receives  answer 
from  the  Lord,  which  he  immediately  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  leaders,  and  to  the  whole  people 
(vers.  7,  8).  If  they  remain  in  the  country  they 
shall  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Chaldeans, 
but  the  Lord  will  so  direct  the  heart  of  the  king 
that  he  will  aid  in  their  restoration  (vers.  9-12). 
If,  however,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  country, 
but  from  fear  of  the  Chaldeans  flee  to  Egypt, 
they  shall  perish  there  by  the  same  calamities, 
which  they  thought  to  escape  by  flight  (vers.  13- 
18).  Finally  the  prophet  urgently  admonishes 
them  not  to  despise  this  warning,  although  he 
knows  only  too  well,  that  it  was  pure  self-decep¬ 
tion  when  they  inquired  of  the  Lord  by  Him, 


since  they  had  already  resolved  not  to  obey  the 
Lord's  command.  Well,  they  shall  also  know, 
that  they  will  come  to  their  ruin  in  the  place, 
whither  their  desires  lead  them  (vers.  19-22.) 

Vers.  7-12.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  yonr 
own  land.  The  opinion  of  Hitzio  and  Graf, 
that  Jeremiah  used  the  ten  days  in  procuring  in¬ 
formation  and  arriving  at  a  clear  and  firm  con¬ 
viction,  is  in  accordance  with  modern.science  but 
not  with  history.  The  prophet  really  received 
the  answer  to  his  prayer  for  divine  direction 
(comp.  ver.  4 :  xxxii.  16)  not  until  after  ten  days. 
It  is  significant  that  he  received  it  on  the  tenth 
day  (corap.  Ezek.  iii.  16),  although  we  cannot 
stop  here  to  investigate  the  ground  of  this  signifi¬ 
cance  (comp,  [on  symbolical  numbers]  Herzog, 
Real-Enc .,  XVllI.,  S.  381).  On  to  present,  etc 
comp,  xxxviii.  26. — On  for  I  repent,  etc.  comp. 
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xxvi.  8. — Cause  you  to  return.  When  we 
consider,  that  the  prophet  has  in  view  not  only 
the  return  of  those  who  had  been  already  carried 
away  into  exile,  but  may  also  with  perfect  cor¬ 
rectness  regard  those  as  such  who  have  assem¬ 
bled  at  Bethlehem  and  prepared  to  leave  their 
home,  turning  their  back  upon  it,  the  alteration 
[cause  to  dwell]  proposed  in  the  text  seems  un¬ 
necessary.  It  was  not  unpatriotic  policy,  nor 
indolence,  nor  selfishness,  nor  any  view  based  ou 
human  foresight,  which  caused  the  prophet  to 
speak  thus.  For,  humanly  considered,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  the  Jews  but  flight.  The  hope 
for  further  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  Chal¬ 
dean  king  must  seem  like  madness.  The  pro¬ 
phet,  however,  does  not  reckon  alone  with  hu¬ 
man  factors.  He  is  the  organ  of  God,  to  whom 
nothing  is  impossible  (xxxii.  26  sqq.),  and  who 
especially  has  the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  hand, 
and  turns  them  whithersoever  He  will  (Prov. 
xxi.  1). 

Vers.  13-18.  But  if  ye  say  .  .  .  this  place 
no  more.  The  words  from  neither  obey,  ver. 
18,  to  dwell,  ver.  14,  are  a  parenthesis. — 
Sound  of  the  trumpet.  Comp.  iv.  19,  21. — 
Remnant,  etc.  Comp.  xli.  16;  xlii.  2,  19;  xliii. 
6. — Wholly  set  your  faces.  Comp.  ver.  17 ; 
xliv.  12;  2  Kings  xii.  18. — By  sword,  famine 
and  pestilence  (comp.  xiv.  12;  xxi.  9;  xxvii.  8, 
13;  xxix.  18;  xxxii.  3  b;  xxxviii.  2;  xliv.  13), 
will  the  disobedient  perish  in  Egypt,  and  not  a 
single  individual  will  escape  (comp.  xliv.  14; 
Lam.  ii.  22;  Josh.  viii.  22).  As  on  Jerusalem, 
so  also  on  them  will  the  fury  of  the  Lord  be 


poured  out  (vii.  20;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21);  they 
shall  become  an  object  of  cursing,  horror  and 
derision  (comp.  xxiv.  9;  xxv.  18;  xliv.  22,  etc.), 
and  never  return  to  their  native  land  (comp, 
rems.  on  vii.  3). 

Vers.  19-22.  Jehovah  hath  .  .  .  to  sojourn. 
In  a  very  earnest  closing  speech  the  prophet 
sets  forth  that  the  Lord  Himself  has  spoken  to 
the  people.  Then  lie  reminds  them  that  they 
have  been  warned.  They  cannot  then  have  the 
excuse  of  ignorance.  In  the  third  place  the  pro¬ 
phet  discovers  to  them  their  self  delusion.  They 
perhaps  imagined  that  they  honestly  desired  the 
right,  when  they  commissioned  him  to  present 
their  petition  before  God.  What,  however,  is 
opposed  to  this  honest  intention  easily  appears 
to  them  to  be  incorrect,  and  therefore  justifying 
them  in  resistance.  The  prophet  therefore  de¬ 
sires  to  convince  them  that  they  did  not  honestly 
wish  to  do  the  right.  It  was  self-deception,  when 
they  declared  themselves  ready  to  obey  uncon¬ 
ditionally  the  divine  command. — In  the  fourth 
place,  the  prophet  tells  them  before  they  had 
opened  their  mouth  to  reply,  what  was  now  pass¬ 
ing  in  their  minds,  vu.,  that  they  had  formed 
the  fixed  resolution  not  to  obey  the  faithfully  re¬ 
ported  direction  of  Jehovah,  in  spite  of  their 
solemn  declaration  given  in  vers.  6,  fi. — In  the 
fifth  place,  finally,  he  proclaims  to  them,  that,  the 
very  place,  to  which  an  irresistible  longing  at¬ 
tracts  them,  will  be  their  destruction.  He  an¬ 
nounces  this  apodictically,  because  ho  knows  that 
they  will  inevitably  do  what  will  bring  them  to 
this. 


8.  The  Flight  to  Egypt, 

XLIII.  1-7. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  Jeremiah  had  made  an  end1  of  speaking  unto  all 
the  people  all  the  words  of  the  Lord  their  God,  for  which  the  Lord  their  God  had 

2  sent  him  to  them,  even  all  these  words,  Then  spake  Azariah  the  son  of  Hoshaiah, 
and  Johanan  the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  proud*  men,  saying*  unto  Jeremiah, 
Thou  speakest  falsely :  the  Lord  our  God  hath  not  sent  thee  to  say,  Go  not  into 

3  Egypt  to  sojourn  there:  but  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah  setteth  thee  on  [has  excited 
thee]4  against  us,  for  to  deliver  us  into  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  they  might 

4  put  us  to  death,  and  carry  us  away  captives  into  Babylon.  So  Johanan  the  son  of 
Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces  [band-leaders],  and  all  the  people, 

5  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  to  dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah.  But  Johanan 
the  son  of  Kareah,  and  all  the  captains  of  the  forces,  took  all  the  remnant  of  Judah, 
that  were  returned  from  all  nations,  whither  they  had  been  driven,  to  dwell  in  the 

6  land  of  Judah;  even  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and  the  king’s  daughters, 
and  every  person  that  Nebuzar-adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  had 
left  with  Gedaliah  the  son  of  Ahikam  the  son  of  Shaphan,  and  Jeremiah  the  pro- 

7  phet,  and  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah.  So  they  came  into  the  land  of  Egypt:  for 
they  obeyed  not  the  voice  of  the  Lord  :  thus  came  they  even  to  Tahpanhes. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  l.—iVlbjD3  a*  in  xxvi.  8. 

*  Ver.  2.— D'liri-  The  word  occurs  here  only  in  Jeremiah.  The  LXX.  omits  it,  and  reads  instead  col  wdv res  oi 
4AAoy« veis,  xlii.  17,  reading  D’U  for  D’lT.  The  reverse  in  xviii.  14 ;  li.  2. 
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•  Ver.  2.— Instead  of  because  the  words  spoken  do  not  follow  immediately.  Comp.  xiv.  15;  xxiii.  17. 

*  Ver.  3. — jVDD*  Comp,  xxxviii.  22 ;  Isa.  xxxvl.  18. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

On  the  communication,  which  Jeremiah  made 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  the  Jews,  these  de¬ 
clared,  that  they  regard  it,  not  as  a  message  from 
their  Qod,  but  as  the  result  of  incitement  by 
Baruch,  who  is  friendly  to  the  Chaldeans  (vers. 
1-3).  Thereupon  they,  with  the  whole  mass  of 
the  remaining  population,  including  Jeremiah 
and  Baruch,  commence  their  journey  to  Egypt, 
where,  on  their  arrival,  they  settle  first  in  Tah- 
panhes  (vers.  4-7). 

Vers.  1-3.  And  it  came  to  pass .  .  .  into 
Babylon.  The  phrase  all  these  words  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  words  written  in  ch.  xlii.  are  an 
exact  rendering  of  the  prophet’s  verbal  communi¬ 
cation.  Comp.  li.  60. — On  Azariah,  the  son  of 
Hoshaiah.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlii.  1. — On  what  facts 
this  charge  against  Baruch  was  supported,  it  is 
difficult  to  perceive.  From  this  book  we  learn 
only  that  Baruch  was  a  faithful  adherent  and 
servant  of  the  prophet.  It  was  doubtless  merely 
the  circumstance  that  Baruch,  to  the  envy  of 
many,  was  the  most  intimate  of  all  the  Jews 


with  Jeremiah,  which  gave  a  handle  to  the  accu¬ 
sal  ion. 

Vers.  4-7.  So  Johanan  .  .  .  Tahpanhes.— 
All  the  remnant  of  Judah.  Those  who  had 
returned  from  the  dispersion  are  mentioned 
first,  probably  because  among  them  there  were 
few  or  none  of  the  44  poor  of  the  land”  (xl.  7). 
It  seems  surprising  that  in  ver.  6  a  specification 
follows  which,  on  account  of  the  mention  of  the 
king’s  daughter,  does  not  correspond  to  the 
general  statement  in  ver.  5  b.  But  the  specifica¬ 
tion  concludes  with  children,  and  with  king’s 
daughters  commences  the  description  of  the 
second  division  of  the  remnant  of  Judah.  Be¬ 
sides,  those  who  had  returned,  viz.,  the  king's 
daughters  and  all  the  other  souls  are  mentioned. 
If  we  consider  that  in  ver.  5  a,  the  heads  of  those 
who  had  remained  in  the  country  are  named  as  the 
subjects  of  the  deportation,  it  is  intelligible  that 
besides  these  the  princesses  were  the  most  eminent 
personages  in  this  category  (comp.  xli.  10). — 
Every  person.  Comp.  Josh.  x.  28.  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  so  general  that  it  comprehends  all  the  other 
members  of  the  remnant  of  Judah  (comp.  xli.  16). 
— On  Tahpanhes  comp.  rems.  on  ver.  8. 


0.  Jeremiah  w  Tahpanhes. 

XLIII.  8-18. 

8,  9  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Jeremiah  in  Tahpanhes,  saying,  Take 
great  stones  in  thine  hand,  and  hide  them  in  the  clay  [mortar]1  in  the  brick-kiln, 
which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh’s  house  in  Tahpanhes,  in  the  sight  of  the  men  of 

10  Judah  ;  and  say  unto  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth],  the 
God  of  Israel ;  Behold,  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadrezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon, 
my  servant,  and  will  set  his  throne  upon  these  stones  that  I  have  hid;  and  he  shall 

11  spread  his  royal  pavilion1  over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,*  he  shall  [he  shall 
come  and]  unite  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death ;  and 
such  as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity :  and  such  as  are  for  the  sword  to  the  sword. 

12  And  I  will  kindle  a  fire  in  the  bouses  of  the  gods  of  Egypt;  and  he  shall  burn 
them,  and  carry  them  away  captives :  and  he  shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of 
Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his  garment ;  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence 

13  in  peace.  He  shall  break  also  the  images  [statues]  of  Bethshemesh  [the  house  of 
the  sun],  that  is  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  the  houses  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians 
shall  be  burned  with  fire. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9. — Is  aw.  Ary.  The  analogies  mil  at,  motto  (Syr.),  fidXBa,  malta,  arc  vouchers  for  the  meaning  of  44  mortar, 
cement,  clay.” 

*  Ver.  10. — The  meaning  of  i*  doubtful.  The  word  occurs  here  only.  Hitziq,  with  J.  D.  Michaslis,  refers  to  tuphra 

(Arab,  for  corium  orbiculare,  quod  solo  insUmitur),  which  agrees  with  naC  (Arab,  the  leathern  veil  of  the  judge  of  lifo  and 
death).  According  to  the  text  the  throne  is  to  bo  first  placed  on  the  stone*,  and  then  the  stretched  above  it.  Is  a  vail 

spread  over  a  throne?  And  is  not  the  technical  term  for  the  spreading  of  a  tent  J  The  meaning  44  pavilion,”  seems  then 
most  suitable,  it  being,  however,  still  doubtful  whether  it  be  so  named  a  tplendortOStf,  nituil ,  J"P3t splendor, 

pulchritude),  or  a  cavitate  (comp.  tuba,  rP3£?>  PL  Job  xxvi.  13  ?)  [“  The  Keri  proposes  Y*1£)$ M  the  proper  form, 
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which  is,  indeed,  that  in  which  nouns,  with  the  third  radical  germinated,  most  frequently  appear.  Comp.  ID.  Pro* 
xxvil.  15.”  Hkxdkesox. — S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  11.— n&Ol-  Chethibh  HKDV  The  Keri  would  unnecessarily  strikeout  the  suffix.  Comp.  rems.  on  xi.  15 ;  xxtIL 
8 ;  xxxi.  2 ;  xlL  3 ;  xivlii.  44. 


EXEQETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  Tahpanhes  Jeremiah  receives  the  command 
to  hide  great  stones  in  the  clay  of  a  brick-kiln, 
opposite  (he  royal  palace  in  the  sight  of  the  Jews, 
and  to  tell  them  that  the  Lord  will  bring  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  will  erect 
his  throne  and  stretch  his  tent  on  these  stones 
(vers.  8-10).  Then  will  Nebuchadnezzar  visit 
the  land  of  Egypt  with  all  the  terrors  of  war, 
burn  the  idol-temples,  subjugate  the  land  com¬ 
pletely  to  his  sway,  and  depart  in  peace  (vers.  1 1 
and  12).  It  is  especially  emphasized  at  the  close 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  will  break  in  pieces  the 
statues  of  Beth-shemesh  and  burn  up  the  idol- 
temples  (ver.  13). 

Vers.  8,  9.  Then  came  .  .  .  men  of  Judah. 
When  we  compare  the  larger  superscriptions, 
zl.  1  and  xliv.  1,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  intro¬ 
duces  the  events  after  the  deportation,  the  secoud 
the  occurrences  in  Egypt.  Hence  it  might  seem 
as  if  this  passage  were  not  in  place,  or  as  if  the 
superscription,  which  stands  in  xliv.  1,  belonged 
in  this  place,  xliii.  8.  But  it  is  evident  from 
xliv.  1  that  the  passage,  which  begins  with  this 
superscription,  is  to  narrate  what  happened  to 
the  Jews  already  established  in  Egypt  (who 
dwelt  in  the  land),  while  the  event  related 
here  is,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the  journey.  For 
Tahpanhes  (comp.  ii.  16)  is  the  eastern  boundary 
city  of  Egypt,  situated  on  the  Pelusian  branch 
of  the  Nile.  Here  Jeremiah,  by  a  symbolical 
act,  was  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  how 
impossible  it  is  to  escape  from  the  Lord  (comp, 
the  propnet  Jonah),  and  that  by  their  removal 
from  Egypt  they  had  only  come  from  bad  to 
worse.  Thus  clear  as  is  the  meaning  of  the  sym¬ 
bolical  act  in  general,  the  definition  of  the  details 

is  still  difficult.  The  word  brick-kiln  (pSo) 
occurs,  besides  here,  only  twice  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment:  2  Sam.  xii.  31,  and  Nah.  iii.  14.  In  the 
first  passage  it  is  related  that  David  caused  them 
to  pass  under  saws,  harrows  and  axes  of  iron. 
It  then  continues,  44  and  made  them  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln”  (the  Chethibh  has,  doubtless  in¬ 
correctly,  pSo,  which  is  no  word).  When  we 
recall  the  frequently  occurring  phrase  44  made  his 
son  to  pass  through  the  fire  ”  (comp.  2  Ki.  xvi. 
3;  xxi.  6,  etc.),  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  similar 
cruel  mode  of  death  is  spoken  of  here  also.  As 
such  also  appears  the  putting  into  heated  brick- 

ovens  brick,  from  which  the  denomina¬ 

tive  verb  to  make  bricks,  Exod.  v.  7,  14). 
In  the  second  passage,  Nah.  iii.  14,  the  Assyrians 
are  ironically  called  upon  to  44 repair  the  fortifi¬ 
cations,  go  into  the  mud  and  tread  the  mortar, 
and  repair  the  brick-kiln.”  Eichhorn,  Hitzio 
and  Graf  think  it  incredible  that  a  brick-kiln 
can  have  stood  immediately  opposite  the  royal 
palace.  Hence  Hitzio  takes  the  word  in  the  sense 
of  a  projection  of  tiles  or  brick-work  under  the 


threshold,  a  stone-floor  probably  cemented  over. 
Besides  the  analogies  in  Arabic,  the  meanings  of 

pSo  in  later  Hebrew  ( area ,  maeea ,  tabula ,  quad- 
rata.  Comp.  Buxtobp,  Lex.  Chald.,  p.  1120)  favor 
this  rendering.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Gray 
himself  correctly  remarks,  it  is  equally  incredi¬ 
ble  that  Jeremiah  could  have  torn  up  the  pave¬ 
ment  before  the  gate  of  the  king's  palace,  and 
inserted  large  stones.  I  am  now  quite  of  Neu¬ 
mann's  opinion  that  we  are  to  regard  this  brick¬ 
kiln  not  as  permanently,  but  only  temporarily, 
present. 

The  brick -yard  need  not  have  been  in  the  court 
of  the  royal  palace  and  directly  before  the  doors 
of  the  building.  It  may  have  been  situated 
opposite  the  gate  of  the  outer  court  or  avenue  to 
the  palace.  The  place  may  have  been  designated 
to  the  prophet  on  account  of  this  position,  and 
perhaps  also  because  it  was  the  plf»co,  from 
which  the  material  was  taken  for  the  extension 
of  the  palace  now  building,  as  Neumann  [comp, 
also  Henderson]  supposes.  In  this  case  the 
thought  would  be  expressed  that  Egypt,  to  whose 
protection  the  Jews  had  fled,  was  only  weak, 
fragile  clay.  Since  the  prophet  was  to  hide  the 
stones  in  the  clay ,  it  is  evident,  that  he  did  not 
place  them  visibly  on  the  surface,  and  therefore 
set  them  up  on  the  walls  of  the  brick-kiln. 
Brick-kiln  must  be,  therefore,  understood  as 

pare  pro  toto.  The  whole  place  is  called  pSD, 
not  merely  the  oven.  Jeremiah  is  to  hide  the 
large  stones  in  clay  belonging  to  this  kiln.  He  is 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  future  ideal  building. 
In  place  of  the  weak  clay,  which  signifies  Egypt, 
the  Lord  lays  the  foundation  stones  of  a  power, 
which  He  intends  to  found,  the  bearer  of  which 
will  be  His  servant  (ver.  10),  or  the  organ  of  His 
will.  It  is  a  fact,  still  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the 
future,  that  Egypt  will  groan  under  the  foot  of 
the  Babylonian  conqueror;  but  the  stones  guaran¬ 
tee  this  fact.  Men  of  Judah  were  present  as 
witnesses  (ver.  9),  when  they  were  laid.  The 
significance  of  the  stones  is  disclosed  to  these 
witnesses.  The  memory  remained;  the  word 
of  the  Lord  was  pledged.  On  the  fulfilment 
comp,  the  remarks  on  xliv.  29,  80. 

Vers.  10-13.  And  say  unto  them  .  .  .  burn 
with  fire.  On  Behold,  I  will  send,  etc., 
comp.  xxv.  9. — The  Lord  Himself  has  hidden  the 
stones,  and  in  so  far  the  prophet  was  only  an 
instrument.  On  these  stones  Nebuchadnezzar 
shall  one  day  erect  his  throne  and  stretch  his 
tent. — Hitzio  thinks  that  the  erection  of  a  tent 
would  not  be  threatening,  or  dangerous;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Nebuchadnezzar's 
tent,  erected  before  the  royal  palace  in  Tah- 
panhes,  is  dangerous  enough,  signifying  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  —  Such  as  are  for  death. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xv.  2.  The  sense  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  is,  that  not  only  one  kind  of  destruction  will 
come  upon  Egypt,  but  many,  and  that  each  one 
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will  also  really  devour  the  victims  apportioned  to 
it. — Away  captives,  viz.,  the  idols.  Comp, 
rems.  on  xlviii.  7. — And  he  shall  array,  etc. 
Commentators  have  frequently,  and  as  it  seems 
to  me,  quite  unnecessarily,  stumbled  over  this 
expression.  How  does  a  shepherd  put  on  his 
garment?  In  general  like  any  other  person,  but 
there  is  this  difference,  that  in  doing  so  the  shep¬ 
herd  has  regard  to  no  one,  because  no  one  sees 
him.  He  therefore  puts  on  his  garment  entirely 
at  his  own  whim  and  convenience.  So  according 
to  his  own  pleasure,  without  the  slightest  regard 
to  others,  will  Nebuchadnezzar  deal  with  con¬ 
quered  Egypt.  After  he  has  thus  made  Egypt 
his  own  property,  he  will  depart  in  peace,  with¬ 
out  any  one  being  able  to  detain  or  harass  him 
or  rob  him  of  his  booty. — Ver.  18  is  surprising. 
The  discourse  seemed  to  have  concluded  with 
ver.  12.  For  what  is  there  to  report  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  doings  in  Egypt,  when  bis  departure 
is  already  announced?  Further,  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  is  tautological.  .Comp,  burn 
them,  ver.  12.  Finally  the  addition  that  is  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  surprising,  for  did 
Jeremiah,  writing  in  Egypt,  need  to  say  this  ? 
Hence  not  merely  three  words  (in  the  original 
text),  but  the  whole  verse,  might  be  suspected. 
If,  however,  these  words  originated  with  the  rest, 
then  by  Beth-shemesh  must  be  meant  not  the 
temple  of  the  sun  at  Heliopolis,  but  this  city  itself. 
The  images  of  Beth-shemesh  are  above  all  the 
obelisks,  of  which  there  was  an  unlimited  num¬ 
ber  in  the  city.  Of  the  oldest,  which  however 
were  not  the  largest  (comp.  Herod  II.,  Ill),  one 
still  remains  in  its  place.  Comp.  Herzog,  R. -Eric., 
X.,  S.  610  sqq. 

[The  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  is  confirmed 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  X.,  9,  7).  “  It  is  also  proba¬ 

ble,  that  during  the  thirteen  years  in  which  some 
of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  forces  were  engaged  in  the 
blockade  of  Tyre,  he  extended  his  oampaign  into 
Egypt ;  and  there  is  a  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
in  the  narrative  of  Megasthbnbs  in  Strabo, 
XVI.,  687.  Joseph.  Ant.  X.,  11,  1;  e.  Apion.  I., 
20.  Abulfeda,  Hist.  Ante-islam,  p.  102.”  Words¬ 
worth. — S.  R.  A.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xl.  1-8.  “  Although  the  calamity,  which 
has  come  upon  Jerusalem,  is  great  and  terrible, 
God  does  not  allow  such  evil  to  befal  it  that  good 
will  not  result  from  it,  as  the  Chaldean  captain 
not  obscurely  intimates,  that  he  has  made  a  fair 
beginning  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
For  he  confesses,  first,  that  the  God  of  the  pro¬ 
phet  is  a  lord  ;  secondly,  that  He  knows  future 
things ;  thirdly,  that  He  causes  His  servants  to 
proclaim  these  beforehand ;  fourthly,  that  God 
has  conducted  the  war  and  done  everything; 
fifthly,  that  He  was  displeased  with  the  sinful 
manners  of  the  people  (among  which  idolatry 
was  the  worst) ;  sixthly,  that  He  has  punished 
their  disobedience  to  His  word.”  Crambr. 

2.  On  xl.  4.  “  The  friendliness,  shown  to  the 
prophet,  appears  to  proceed  from  men,  but  it 
comes  from  God.  For  God’s  works  are  all  made 
so  that  they  are  hidden  among  the  creatures;  for 
as  He  conceals  His  wisdom  in  the  creation 
of  heaven  and  earth,  as  He  hides  His  kindness 


in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  so  also  He  disguises 
His  help  in  the  king  of  Babylon.  For  God  exe¬ 
cutes  His  works  now  by  rational  and  anon  by 
irrational  creatures.  As  when  He  fed  Elijah  by 
the  widow  and  by  the  ravens  and  by  the  angels 
(1  Ki.  xvii.  3  sqq.;  14  sqq.  and  xix.  5).  For  all 
are  His  instruments.”  Cramer. 

8.  On  xl.  2,  8.  “ Nebusaradan  attestations  sua 
comprobat  el  confirmat  verilatem  ac  certitudinem 
prsedictionum  prophet se.  Unde  haud  insette  colluji 
conjicique  potest,  quod  Satrapa  ills  Babylonicus 
prmditus  fuerit  agnitione  veri  Dei  edque  salvatus . 
Et  sic  Deus  subinde  aliquos  ex  Afagnatibus  ad  sui 
agnitionem  et  setemam  salutem  traducit  (Ps.  lxviii. ). 
Potest  istud  exemption  tkeyKTiKhq  obverti  absoluto 
Caloinianorum  decreto .”  Forster. 

4.  On  xl.  5.  “In  this,  that  Jeremiah  preferred 
remaining  in  the  country  to  going  to  Babylon,  it 
strikes  me  further — that  'a  discreet  man,  who 
knows  the  world  and  his  heart  and  the  true  in¬ 
terest  of  God’s  cause — is  as  much  as  possible 
contented,  and  does  not  think  to  better  himself 
by  going  further.  He  is  willing  to  remain  at 
court  unknown,  and  at  any  rate  he  would  rather 
be  taken  away  than  go  away. — The  advice,  which 
Solomon  gives,  is  verified,  *  Stand  not  in  the 
place  of  great  men.’  We  are  a  generation  of  the 
cross,  and  our  symbol  is  ‘an  evil  name  and  little 
understood.’  ”  Zinzrndorf. 

5.  On  xl.  5.  In  Babylonia  honor  and  a  com¬ 
fortable  life  invited  the  prophet,  in  Judea  danger, 
dishonor  and  need  in  the  desolated  country.  In 
Babylonia  a  respectable  field  of  labor  was  opened 
to  him  among  the  great  mass  of  his  people,  in 
Judea  he  had  only  rabble  and  condottieri  about 
him.  Jeremiah,  however,  was  not  a  bad  patriot, 
as  many  accused  him  of  being.  By  remaining 
in  Judea  he  showed  that  the  import  of  his  pro¬ 
phecies,  apparently  friendly  to  the  Chaldean9 
and  hostile  to  the  Jews,  had  proceeded  from  the 
purest  love  to  his  people  and  his  fatherland. 
Thus  he  imitated  Moses,  of  whom  it  is  written 
in  Heb.  xi.  25,  that  he  chose  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God  than  to  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season.  The  holy  ground 
of  the  fatherland  bound  him  to  it,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion — if  he  went,  who  was  to  take  spiritual  over¬ 
sight  of  the  poor  forsaken  remnant,  to  proclaim 
the  word  of  God  and  bestow  on  them  consolation 
and  admonition?  Those  who  were  in  Babylon 
bad  Ezekiel.  And  could  not  the  Lord  raise  up 
other  prophets  for  them?  So  he  remained  with 
the  sheep,  who  had  no  shepherd.  Jeremiah  had 
not  sought  his  own  through  his  whole  life,  nor 
did  he  here. 

6.  On  xl.  7  sqq.  “  Human  reason,  and  indeed 
nature  shows,  that  in  worldly  government  men 
cannot  be  without  a  head.  For  as  the  bees  can¬ 
not  be  without  a  queen,  or  the  sheep  without  a 
shepherd,  so  no  large  number  of  people  can  exist 
without  a  head  and  government.  God  has  wisely 
ordered  it,  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
authorities.”  Cramer. 

7.  On  xl.  11  sqq.  We  may  well  perceive  in  this 
“remnant  of  Judah”  a  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  in  Isa.  vi.  11  sqq.:  “Then  said  I,  Lord, 
how  long?  And  he  answered,  Until  the  cities 
be  wasted  without  inhabitant,  and  the  houses 
without  man,  and  the  land  be  utterly  desolate, 
and  Jehovah  have  removed  men  far  away,  and 
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great  is  the  forsaking  in  the  midst  of  the  land. 
And  if  a  tenth  remains  in  it,  this  again  must  be 
removed.  Vet  as  the  terebinth  and  the  oak,  in 
which  when  they  are  felled,  a  ground-stock  still 
remains,  so  is  its  stock  a  holy  scion.’' 

8.  On  xl.  13  sqq.  Gedaliah,  in  whom  not  only 
Nebuchaduezzar,  but  also  his  people,  had  confi¬ 
dence,  must  have  been  a  noble  man,  to  whom  it 
was  difficult  to  think  evil  of  his  neighbor. 
“  Those  who  are  of  a  pious  disposition,  cannot 
believe  so  much  evil,  as  is  told  of  people.  But 
we  must  not  trust  too  much,  for  the  world  is  full 
of  falseness  (Wisd.  xxxvii.  3).  He  who  believes 
too  easily,  will  be  often  deceived,  and  he  who 
believes  no  one  is  also  deceived.  Therefore  is 
he  indeed  a  happy  man,  who  can  preserve  the 
golden  mean.”  Cramer. 

9.  On  xl.  13  sqq.  “  Misfortune  is  like  the 
waves  of  the  sea;  when  one  is  broken  another 
follows,  and  the  end  of  one  trouble  is  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  others.”  Cramer. 

10.  On  xli.  1-3.  “Judas's  kiss  and  Jacob’s 
brethren  are  very  common  in  the  world  and  take 
after  their  grandfather  Cain,  who  spake  kindly 
to  Abel  and  yet  had  blood-thirsty  thoughts  (Gen. 
iv.  8).  Yea,  they  take  after  their  father,  the 
devil,  who  is  a  murderous  spirit  (John  viii.  44), 
and  disguises  himself  as  an  angel  of  light  (2  Cor. 
xi.  14).”  Cramer. 

11.  On  xli.  1  sqq.  “  Similia  perfidim  exempla 
( simulatse  fratemitatie)  :  2  Sara.  xiii.  24;  xx.  9 
sq.  Quadrat  etiam  hue  historia  nuptiarum  Parisi- 
ensium  celebratum  1572  menet  Augusto.”  Forster. 

12.  On  xli.  4  sqq. 

“  Murder  and  avarice  love  to  go  with  each  other, 

And  one  crime  is  often  a  prolific  mother.”— Ckaxxr. 

13.  On  xli.  16  sqq.  It  is  very  remarkable  that 
even  this  last  centre  and  rendezvous  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  people  must  be  destroyed.  It  might 
be  supposed  that  with  the  destruction  of  the 
city  and  deportation  of  the  people  the  judgments 
would  have  terminated.  It  seems  as  if  the 
deed  of  Ishmael  and  the  removal  of  the  remnant 
to  Egypt  transcended  the  measure  of  punish¬ 
ment  fixed  by  Jehovah,  for  the  Lord  did  not  send 
Ishmael,  and  the  removal  to  Egypt  He  directly 
forbade.  And  yet  it  seems  that  only  by  Ishmael’s 
aot  and  the  flight  to  Egypt  could  the  land  obtain 
its  Sabbath  rest,  which  is  spoken  of  in  Lev. 
xxvi.  34,  35. 

14.  On  xlii.  1-6.  “Had  not  Johanan  and  his 
people  asked  for  advice,  but  gone  directly  to 
Egypt,  their  sin  would  not  have  been  so  great. 
They  feigned,  however,  submission  to  the  will 
of  God,  while  they  yet  adhered  to  their  own  will. 
It  is  a  common  fault  for  people  to  ask  advice 
while  they  are  firmly  resolved  what  they  will  do. 
For  they  inquire  not  to  learn  what  is  right,  but 
only  to  receive  encouragement  to  do  what  they 
wish.  If  we  advise  them  according  to  their  in¬ 
clination  they  take  our  advice,  if  not,  they  reject 
it. — We  must  be  on  our  guard  when  we  appeal 
to  God’s  decision,  that  we  do  not  previously  de¬ 
cide  for  ourselves.  For  thus  we  fall  into  hypoc¬ 
risy,  which  is  the  most  fatal  intoxication  and 
blindness.”  Heim  and  Hoffman,  The  Major  Pro - 
phets.  [“  Those  will  justly  lose  their  comfort  in 
real  fears,  that  excuse  themselves  in  sin  with 
pretended  fears.”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 


15.  On  xlii.  7.  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah 
the  anger  of  Nebuchadnezzar  seemed  inevitable. 
But  the  Lord,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible 
(xxxii.  17),  promises  to  perform  a  miracle,  and 
restore  Israel  to  new  prosperity  in  their  land  if 
they  will  give  Him  the  honor  and  trust  in  Him. 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  heart  is  indeed  in  His  hand. 
If  this  is  not  acknowledged  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
more  feared  than  the  Lord,  their  sin  is  then 
against  the  first  commandment. 

16.  On  xlii.  13  sqq.  “  God  reminds  His  people 
of  the  favor  with  which  He  adopted  them  as  His 
people,  which  was  the  most  sacred  obligation  to 
obedience;  that  Egypt  was  to  them  a  land  of  de¬ 
struction,  a  forbidden  land,  as  indeed  all  confi¬ 
dence  in  human  aid  is  forbidden  to  those  who 
would  live  by  faith,  which  was  known  to  them 
from  the  history  of  their  fathers  and  all  the 
prophets.  It  is  a  great  sin  to  deem  one’s  self 
safer  uuder  the  protection  of  man  than  under 
that  of  God.  It  is  incomprehensible,  how  blind 
unbelief  makes  people,  bo  that  the  Jews  have 
not  yet  learned  the  truth  in  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple  of  God.”  Heim  and 
Hoffman.  “ Fide e  futurordm  certa  est  ex  prsece- 
dentibus .”  Tertull.  “  Vcnient  hmc  quoque  sicut 
tela  venerunt.”  Augustin. — Forster. 

17.  On  xliii.  2  sqq.  “Hypocrites  forsooth  do 
not  wish  to  be  regarded  as  rejecting  and  setting 
themselves  in  opposition  to  God’s  word,  or  ac¬ 
cusing  God  of  falsehood.  For  then  is  all  the 
world  pious,  and  no  one  refuses  to  bo  submissive 
to  the  dear  Lord.  God  is  truly  God  and  remains 
so.  It  is  only  against  this  parson  Jeremiah  that 
they  must  act*  he  lies,  he  is  not  sent,  his  ruling 
and  preaching  cannot  be  endured.”  Cramer. 

18.  On  xliii.  8.  “Observe  the  old  diabolical 
trick:  when  preachers  practice  God’s  word  and 
their  office  with  zeal,  the  world  understands  how 
to  baptize  it  with  another  name  and  call  it  per - 
eonal  interest ,  as  even  here  Baruch  must  bear  the 
blame,  as  if  he  only  wished  to  vent  his  anger  on 
them  and  be  contrary.”  Cramer. 

19.  On  xliii.  6.  The  ancients  here  examine  the 
question  why  Jeremiah  accompanied  the  people 
to  Egypt  and  take  occasion  to  discuss  the  1 
Comm,  de  fuga  ministrorum  with  reference  to 
Augustin.  Epist.  150  ad  Ilonorar.  With  respect 
to  Jeremiah,  it  iB  clear  that  he  did  all  in  his 
power  to  avert  the  journey  to  Egypt.  After  the 
whole  people,  however,  were  once  on  their  way 
it  was  impossible  for  him  and  Baruch  to  remain 
alone  in  the  deserted  country.  They  were 
obliged  to  go  with  their  flock.  The  more  these 
were  wandering,  the  more  need  they  had  of  the 
shepherds.  Thus,  even  if  they  were  not  com¬ 
pelled,  they  had  to  go  with  them.  It  seems, 
however,  to  follow  from  the  expression  nj5G»  ver. 
5,  that  no  choice  was  given  them.  The  people 
wished  to  have  the  prophet  with  them.  In  no 
case  can  we  say  that  Jeremiah  fled,  for  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  prophecy,  he  knew  that  he  was 
going  to  meet  ruin  in  Egypt. 

20.  On  xliii.  8-13.  At  the  present  day  when 
we  wish  to  convey  to  posterity  the  account  of 
some  accomplished  fact,  or  the  prediction  of 
some  fact  to  be  accomplished  {ex.  gr.  a  last  testa¬ 
ment),  we  take  paper  and  ink,  write  it  down, 
seal  it,  have  it  subscribed  by  witnesses  and  pre¬ 
serve  it  in  the  registrar’s  or  recorder’s  office 
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In  ancient  times  they  took  a  simpler  and  surer 
way.  Jacob  and  Laban  simply  erected  a  heap 
of  stones  (Gen.  xxxi.),  the  two  and  a  half  tribes 
(Josh,  xxii.)  built  an  altar  on  the  bank  of  the 
Jordan.  As  long  as  the  heap  and  the  altar  were 
standing,  the  record  was  transmitted  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generaiion  for  what  object  these  stone 
witnesses  were  set  up,  and  thus,  that  which  it 
was  desired  to  convey  to  posterity  lived  in  the 
memory  of  men.  Jeremiah  also  knows  how  to 
use  ink  and  pen  (ch.  xxxii.),  but  here  he  returns 
once  more  to  the  old  manner  of  preserving  ar¬ 
chives.  He  simply  places  great  stones  in  the 
clay,  declaring  what  they  signify,  viz.,  that  here, 
on  this  spot,  Nebuchadnezzar’s  tent  shall  stand. 
Whether  the  Egyptians  and  Jews  then  believed 
him  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  The  record 
of  these  stones  and  their  meaning  at  any  rate 
remained  alive,  and  the  Lord’s  word  was  thus 
safely  preserved  till  the  day  of  its  fulfilment. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  ch.  xl.  1-12 ;  xli.  1-3 ;  xlii.  1-16.  Israel, 
the  chosen  nation,  is  in  its  destinies  a  type  of 
human  life  in  general.  Consider  only  the  exodus 
from  Egypt.  So  also  the  destinies  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar ,  are  pretypical.  For  1.  The 
deportation  of  the  whole  people  in  chains 
and  fetters  is  a  type  of  our  universal  human 
misery,  from  which  no  one  (not  even  Jeremiah) 
is  free.  2.  The  fate  of  Gedaliah  and  the  journey 
to  Egypt  is  a  type  of  the  insufficiency  of  all 
mere  human  help.  3.  As  the  Jews  after  Geda- 
liah’s  murder,  so  men  at  all  times,  find  protection 
and  deliverance  in  the  Lord  alone. 

2.  On  xl.  1-6.  The  Christian  in  the  tumult  of 
the  world.  1.  He  is  regarded  externally  like 
others.  2.  The  eye  of  the  Lord  watches  with 
special  care  over  him,  so  that  (a)  not  a  hair  of 
his  head  is  bent,  (b)  all  his  wants  are  provided 
for.  3.  He,  however,  on  his  part  directs  all  his 
efforts  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  will  not  be  turned  aside  from  this 


either  by  the  violence  or  the  friendliness  of  the 
world. 

3.  On  xl.  7-xli.  3.  Gedaliah’s  fate  an  example 
of  what  befals  even  the  most  noble  in  times  of 
deep  corruption.  1.  They  eiyoy  general  confi¬ 
dence'.  2.  They  are  incapable  of  attributing  ex¬ 
treme  wickedness  to  men.  3.  They  become  a 
sacrifice  to  their  confidence.  4.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  not  in  a  condition  to  stay  the  divine  judg- 
ments. 

4.  On  xlii.  1-16.  What  is  the  surest  way  of 
coming  to  the  right  ^conclusion  in  difficult  cases? 
1.  To  inquire  of  the  Lord.  2.  To  obey  uncondi¬ 
tionally  the  direction  which  the  Lord  communi¬ 
cates.  [**  We  must  still  in  faith  pray  to  be 
guided  by  a  spirit  of  wisdom  in  our  hearts,  and 
the  hints  of  Providence.”  Hr*try. — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  On  xliii.  1-7.  Characteristic  example  of  the 
artfulness  of  the  human  heart:  the  Jews  inquire 
of  the  Lord  and  promise  to  obey  His  direction 
(xlii.  20).  But  when  the  direction  does  not  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  wish,  they  at  once  declare  it  to 
be  supposititious,  not  from  the  Lord.  The  pro¬ 
phet  must  be  a  liar,  an  alleged  enemy  has  incited 
him.  But  what  was  long  previously  determined 
in  the  heart  is  obstinately  brought  to  execution. 
[“  Those  that  are  resolved  to  contradict  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry,  are  industrious  to 
bring  a  bad  name  upon  it.  It  is  well  for  persons 
who  are  thus  misrepresented  that  their  witness 
is  in  heaven,  and  their  record  on  high.”  Henry. 
— S.  R.  A  ] 

6.  On  xliii.  8-13.  The  ways  of  the  Lord  are 
wonderful.  Israel  flees  before  Nebuchadnezzar 
far  away  to  Egypt.  But  there  they  are  not  safe. 
The  Lord  causes  it  to  be  proclaimed  to  them  that 
at  the  ent  rance  of  the  king’s  palace  at  Tahpanhes 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  tent  Shall  stand.  Now  indeed 
there  is  a  brick-kiln  there,  in  the  clay  of  which 
Jeremiah  is  to  place  stones,  the  foundation  stones, 
as  it  were,  for  the  Chaldean  king’s  pavilion. 
Thus  the  Lord  lays  the  germs  of  future  events, 
and  whatever  He  prepares  in  Becret  He  reveals 
in  His  own  time  to  the  glory  of  His  wisdom,  om¬ 
niscience  and  omnipotence. 


10.  Jeremiah  at  the  Festival  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  in  Pathros.  The  Last  Act  of  his  Prophetic  Ministry . 
a.  The  charge  against  the  stubbornly  idolatrous  people. 

XLIV.  1-14. 

1  The  word  that  came  to  Jeremiah  concerning  [for,  to]  all  the  Jews  which  dwell 
[who  dwelt]  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  which  dwell  at.  Migdol,  and  at  Tahpanhes,  and 

2  at  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
God  of  Israel:  Ye  have  seen  all  the  evil  that  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem,  and 
upon  all  the  cities  of  Judah  ;  and,  behold,  this  da^  they  are  a  desolation,  and  no 

3  man  dwelleth  therein ;  because  of  their  wickedness  which  they  have  committed 
to1  provoke  me  to  anger,  in  that  they  went  to  burn  incense,  and  to  serve  other 

4  gods,  whom  they  knew  not,  neither  they,2  ye,  nor  your  fathers.  Howbeit  I  sent 
unto  you  all  my  servants  the  prophets,  rising  early  and  sending  them,  saying,  Oh, 
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5  do  not  this  abominable  thing*  that  I  hate.  But  they  hearkened  not,  nor  inclined 

6  their  ear  to  turn  from  their  wickedness,  to  burn  no  incense  unto  other  gods.  Where¬ 
fore  ray  fury  and  mine  anger  was  poured  forth,  and  was  kindled  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem :  and  they  are  wasted  and  desolate,  as  at 

7  this  day.  Therefore  now  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel: 
Wherefore  commit  ye  this  great  evil  against  your  souls,4  to  cut  off  from  you  man 

8  and  woman,  child  and  suckling,  out  of  Judah,  to  leave  you  none  to  remain:  In 
that  ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath  with  the  works  of  your  hands,  burning  incense1 
unto  other  gods  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  whither  ye  be  gone  to  dwell,  that  ye  might 
cut  yourselves*  off,  and  that  ye  might  be  a  curse  and  a  reproach  among  all 

9  the  nations  of  the  earth?  Have  you  forgotten  the  wickedness  [evil]1  of 
your  fathers,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  the  wickedness  of 
their  [his]8  wives,  and  jour  own  wickedness,  and  the  wickedness  of  your  wives, 
which  they9  have  committed  in  the  land  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem? 

10  They  are  not  humbjed  even  unto  this  day,  neither  have  they  feared,  nor  walked  in. 

11  my  law,  nor  in  my  statutes,  that  I  set  before  you  and  before  your  fathers.  There¬ 
fore  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel :  Behold,  I  will  set  my  face 

12  against  you  for  evil,  and  to  cut  off  all  Judah.  And  I  will  take  the  remnant  of 
Judah,  that  have  set  their  faces  to  go  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  and 
they  shall  all10  be  consumed,  and  fall  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they  shall  even  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine:  they  shall  die,  from  the  least  even  unto 
the  greatest,  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine :  and  they  shall  be  an  execration,  and 

13  an  astonishment,  and  a  curse,  and  a  reproach.  For  I  will  punish  them  that  dwell 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  I  have  punished  Jerusalem,  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine, 

14  and  by  the  pestilence :  Bo  that  none  [there  shall  be  none  escaped  or  remaining]  of 
the  remnant  of  Judah,  which  are  gone  into  the  land  of  Egypt  to  sojourn  there, 
shall  escape  or  remain,  that  they  should  return  [and  then  to  return]  into  the  land 
of  Judah,  to  the  which  they  have  a  desire  to  return  to  dwell  there :  for  none  shall 
return  but  such  as  shall  escape.11 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  ver.  3 —In  'JDjOnS  and  HdSS  tho  S  i*  the  gorundial  (comp.  Nakoklsb.  Or .,  $  95,  «),  in  *13J?S  it  is  the 

supinal  (76.,  $  91,/.).  Comp.  xi.  17;  xxxii.  8*2. 

*  Vcr.  3.— n.On  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  accusative,  since  this  has  been  already  expressed  by  tho  snlflx  in  hut 

as  nominative.  Tho  third  person  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  preceding,  the  n*Dn  with  the  sudden  chango  of  per¬ 
son  (corap.  infra  vers.  5  and  10  and  Naboslsb.  0r.,  g  101  Anm.)  is  however  explained  by  Di^X,  with  which  a  return  Is  * 

made  to  the  second  person  used  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  (vor.  2). 
s  Ver.  4.— 131  as  in  Jud.  xix.  24. 

4  Ver.  7. — Hj’i  must  here  have  tho  same  sense  as  jYlpl,  ver.  9.  For  the  connection  is :  the  that  yo  now  do 

can  only  be  explained,  by  your  having  forgotten  the  jltyl  of  tho  past.  Since  now  filjH  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a 

double  sense,  so  must  also  Hpl  in  this  pa«sago.  *1  mUTlS  is  a  gerundial  infinitive.  On  comp.  Naeoslsb.  Or ^ 

•xt  • :  -  : 

a  si,  i  c.  ,  , 

*  Ver.  8. — ’Jp’jOny  a°d  ^(9p7  aro  ftl#°  gerundial  inflnitivos  (comp.  ver.  3). 

*  Ver.  8.— In  ver.  7  JY1D71  h*8  a  definitely  expressed  object  Many  would  supply  this  here.  Others  take  03*7  for 

according* to  the  analogy  of  xl.  2.  JV1DH  may,  however,  also  be  taken  in  a  directly  causative  sense»prepare  ex¬ 
termination,  so  that  the  dative  would  have  nothing  abnormal  in  it  Comp.  PSIH  Jer*  L  34  i  *T3in  I«a.  it-  4;  pHVH 
Isa.  li.  11  with  S ;  Naeoubb.  Gr .,  g  69, 1  -4nm.  2. 

T  Ver.  9.— From  it  would  follow  that  is  to  be  taken  In  a  moral  sense.  But  can  it  be  said  of  those  who 

are  censured  on  account  of  their  persistence  in  these  sins :  Have  yon  forgotten  your  sins?  J.  D.  Michakus  is  therefore  dis¬ 
posed  to  read  Dj">n3E?n,  with  a  marginal  reading  of  a  KBnigsberg  Codex :  majus  ptccando  memorial a  peccatorum  ante 
eommissorum  obliUrasti t.  But  this  reading  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated.  Wo  must  therefore  take  JTIJ?!,  as  in  vcr.  7, 

in  a  double  sense,  so  as  to  designate  at  the  same  time  the  mala  poente  and  the  mala  culpte  (comp.  Gen.  1. 15).  Their  forget¬ 
fulness  of  the  sufferings  which  they  had  druwu  on  them  by  their  sins  is  the  cause  of  tbeir  obstinate  persisteuce  in  th© 
latter.  v 

s  Ver.  9 V#  J  nijH*  Both  the  introduction  of  tho  “  wives  ”  and  the  singular  suffix  are  surprising.  The  LXX.  read 
rwr  ap\ov rmv  vn*>v.  or  DD'N'BO  would  certainly  correspond  better  to  the  connection,  as  well  as  to  the  usage  of 

the  prophet  elsewhere  (comp.  vers.  17,  21 ;  *1.18;  11.26;  xxiv.  8;  xxv.  18;  xxxii.  32;  xxxiv.  21).  But  the  more  difficult 
reading  is  to  be  preferred.  The  singular  suffix  is  not  to  be  referred  to  Judah,  since  the  expression  “wive*  of  Judah”  is 
neither  used  elsewhere  nor  suitable  to  the  connection,  but  to  the  kiug  of  the  time.  Comp.  Hos.  iv.  8 ;  Zech.  xiv.  12;  Na*- 
BBLSS.  Gr.,  J  105;  7,  A  use.  8. 
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•  Ver.  9. — Change  of  person  as  in  vere.  3,  5.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.t  {  101,2,  Anm. 

10  Ter.  12.— 73  According  to  the  accents  the  sentence  is  to  be  construed  as  in  the  translation.  On  Si)  comjA 

Isa.  xzx.  5 ;  Ewald,  286,  e. 

u  Ver.  14. — Q'dSs  DX  '3*  Strictly  taken  these  words  form  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  beginning  of  the  Terse, 
which  declares  that  there  shall  be  a  D'Sd  or  TISP.and  the  words  333  jy*  vh  '3  are  no  other  than  the  confirmation  of 

•  T  *  T  T 

this  statement.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  regard  the  words  as  a  later  addition,  as  IIitzio  does.  The  brevity  of  the  previous 
santence,  and  its  apparent  contradiction  of  ver.  28  seemed  to  require  this  supplementation.  In  ver.  28  it  is  expressly  stated 
tint  some,  having  escaped,  will  return,  and  it  is  hence  evident  that  the  declaration  here,  ver.  14,  is  not  to  bo  taken  withab* 
solute  literalness. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  is  communicated  through 
Jeremiah  to  the  Israelites  dwelling  in  Egypt ;  ye 
hare  seen  how  I  hare  punished  Judah  and  Jeru¬ 
salem  for  their  idolatry  (vers.  1-6).  Why  then 
do  you  continually  commit  the  same  wickedness  ? 
Have  ye  forgotten  the  lecture?  It  appears  so, 
for  they  have  not  humbled  themselves,  nor  en¬ 
deavored  to  keep  the  law  of  God  (vers.  7-10). 
Therefore  shall  the  remnant  of  Judah  in  Egypt, 
even  like  unto  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  be  destroyed 
by  sword,  famine  and  pestilence,  and  at  most  sin¬ 
gle  fugitives  shall  return  home  (vers.  11-14). 

Ver.  1.  The  word  .  .  .  saying.  We  have 
here  the  last  document  of  Jeremiah’s  prophetic 
ministry.  Far  from  home,  after  terrible  judg¬ 
ments,  he  has  still  the  same  thing  to  say  to  the 
Jews  as  at  first.  They  have  not  become  wiser  or 
better.  From  Tahpanhes  they  had  spread  abroad 
in  the  land.  What  occasion  had  brought  them 
together  in  so  large  an  assembly,  is  not  indeed 
grated  in  the  superscription,  which  is  of  the 
greater  sort  (comp.  xl.  1  ;  xxxvi.  1 ;  xxxv.  1 ; 
xxxiv.  1,  etc.),  but  is  evident  enough  from  what 
follows. — Dwelt.  The  fugitives  have  already 
established  themselves  in  fixed  abodes.  Comp, 
rems.  on  xliii.  8. — Migdol  (comp.  xlvi.  14; 
Ezck.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6  coll.  Exod.  xiv.  2;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7)  was  one  of  the  north-eastern  boundary 
points  of  Egypt  [near  Syene].  In  Herodotus 
(II.  159)  and  the  LXX.  the  place  is  called  Mdy- 
ouAov ;  according  to  the  Iiintr.  Anion,  (p.  171) 
it  was  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Pelusium. — On 
Tahpanhes  comp.  rems.  on  xliii.  8. — Noph 
is  Memphis,  the  ancient  capital  of  lower  Egypt. 
Comp.  rems.  on  ii.  16. — Pathros  (comp.  ver.  16; 
Isa.  xi.  11;  Ezek.  xxix.  14;  xxx.  14)  is  upper 
Egypt.  Comp.  IIerzoo,  R.-Enc .,  I.  S.  149.  The 
assembly  was  held,  according  to  ver.  15,  in  Pa¬ 
thros.  A  considerable  time  must  have  elapsed 
since  the  migration,  because  we  find  the  colony 
already  dispersed  and  settled  in  different  places. 
On  the  other  hand  the  meeting  cannot  have  oc¬ 
curred  so  long  after  the  migration  that  those  who 
are  addressed  by  Jeremiah  can  belong  to  the  se¬ 
cond  generation.  They  were  the  Jews  who  had 
come  into  the  country  (ver.  8),  and  the  longing 
for  home  was  still  strong  in  them.  Comp.  rems. 
on  vers.  29,  30 

Vers.  2-6.  Thus  saith  ...  as  at  this  day. 
The  prophet  presents  before  the  Jews  first  the 
great  catastrophe,  portraying  its  genesis  in  the 
order  of  its  elements. — Whom  they  know 
not.  Comp.  xix.  4. — I  sent,  etc .  Comp.  vii. 
13,25;  xxix.  19. — This  abominable  thing. 


Comp,  xxxii.  85. — Was  poured  forth.  Comp, 
xlii.  18. — In  the  cities  of  Judah.  Comp, 
vers.  9,  17,  21 ;  vii.  17;  xi.  6;  xxxiii.  10. — As 
at  this  day.  Comp.  vers.  2,  22,  23 ;  xi.  5. 

Vers.  7-10.  Therefore  now  thus  .  .  .  be¬ 
fore  your  fathers.  After  the  Jews  had  just 
learned  in  a  different  manner  how  fearfully  Je¬ 
hovah  avenges  apostasy  from  Him,  how  oan  they 
now  again,  to  their  unendurable  shame  and  ruin, 
commit  the  same  sins?  It  appears  as  if  they 
hud  forgotten  the  lesson  and  not  yet  learned  to 
bow  in  obedience  to  the  divine  law. — Man  and 
woman.  Comp.  1  Sam.  xv.  3;  xxii.  19;  Lam. 
ii.  11. — The  works  of  yonr  hands.  From  i. 
16  coll.  xxv.  14  it  is  evident  that  the  prophet 
wishes  the  expression  to  be  understood  in  a  phy¬ 
sical  sense  of  the  idol  images. — Burning  in¬ 
cense  in  the  wider  sense.  Comp.  rems.  on  i. 
16.— That  ye  might  be,  rtc.  Comp.  xlii.  18; 
Zech.  viii.  13. — Have  ye  forgotten,  tic.  The 
present  unlawful  conduct  of  the  people  is  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  their  forgetfulness  of  the  former 
calamities  occasioned  by  their  idolatry. — Hitzio 
well  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  royal 
wives  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  idolatry.  Comp,  the  wives  of  Solomon 
(1  Ki.  xi.  1  sqq.)  Maachah,  the  mother  of  Asa 
(xv.  13)  and  Athaliah  (xi.  1). 

Ver.  10.  They  are  not  humbled.  Comp. 
Isa.  lvii.  15.  How  unwillingly  does  the  prophet 
turn  away  and  address  his  discourse  concerning 
these,  to  whom  he  has  hitherto  spoken,  to  others. 
Comp.  Mic.  i.  2;  Jer.  1.  8. — Nor  walked.  Comp, 
ix.  12;  xxvi.  4. 

Vers.  11-14.  Therefore  .  .  .  shall  escape. 
Because  the  Jews,  notwithstanding  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  the  fearful  severity  of  God's  punitive 
justice,  again  committed  the  same  sins,  therefore 

(JDS  ver.  11)  will  the  Lord  set  his  face  against 

them,  the  last  remnant  of  Judah,  and  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  this  utterly  exterminate  the  nation. 
Comp.  ver.  7. — And  I  will  take.  The  expres¬ 
sion  involves  an  antithesis  to  set  their  faces  to 
go.  They  thought  in  their  own  power  to  take  a 
path  which  would  lead  them  away  from  the  pu¬ 
nitive  hand.  But  the  Lord  seizes  them  as  He 
once  did  the  prophet  Jonah. — Shall  be  an  exe¬ 
cration.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlii.  18. — Them  that 
dwell.  Comp.  ix.  24,  25  ;  xlvi.  25. — None  es¬ 
caped.  The  Jews  had  gone  to  Egypt  to  remain 
there  temporarily,  and  then  return  home.  On 
which  are  gone  then  depends  not  only  to  so¬ 
journ  there  but  also  and  to  return  with  the 
following  relative  sentence. — To  the  which. 
Comp.  xxii.  27. — But  such  as  shall  escape 
Comp.  Txxtual  Note. 
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5.  The  Replication  of  the  People. 

XLIV.  15-19. 

15  Then  all  the  men  which  knew  that  their  wives  had  burned  incense  unto  other 
gods,  and  all  the  women  that  stood  by  a  [there  in  the]  great  multitude  [assembly], 
even  all  the  people  that  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  m  Pathros  answered  Jere- 

16  miah,  saying,  As  for  the  word 1  that  thou  ha9t  spoken  unto  us  in  the  name  of  the 

17  Lord,  we  will  not  hearken  unto  thee.  But  we  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  thing 
[word]  goeth  forth  [has  gone  forth]  out  of  our  own  mouth,  to  burn  incense  unto  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  as  we  have  done,  we, 
and  our  fathers,  our  kings,  and  our  princes,  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem  :  for  then  had  we  plenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well,*  and  saw 

18  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour 
out  drink  offerings  uuto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things ,  and  have  been  consumed* 

19  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine.  And  when  we  burned  incense  to  the  queen  of 
heaven,  and  poured  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  did  we  make  her  cakes  to  wor¬ 
ship  her,4  and  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her,  without  our  men  ? 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  16.— 1*  to  be  regarded  as  accusative  of  restriction.  Not  generally,  but  only  with  respect  to  this  particular 

TT" 

word,  do  they  declare  that  they  will  not  obey  the  prophet.  Comp.  Nabqelsb.  Or.,  {  70,/. 

*  Ver.  17. — 0'2lD  frlices.  Comp.  Isa.  iii.  10,  and  D^litzscu  ad  /oc. 

*  Ver.  18.— On  the  form  \ JOjl,  which  is  fouud  only  in  the  root  DOil,  comp.  Olsh.,  8.  483,/. 

*  Ver.  19.— nTVpnb.  The  Hiph.  here  only.  The  Piel  only  in  Job  x.  8  decidedly  in  the  meaning  of  “  to  form,  shape.** 

Comparo  further  D’3jfp  (Jar.  xxii.  28),  so  the  meaning  of  the  lliph.  in  this  place  cannot  be  other  than  “to  form, 

copy,”  with  reference  to  the  moon-shaped  form  of  the  cakes.  Comp.  rems.  on  vii  18.  The  circumstance  that  the  71  1® 
written  without  Mappik  (which  however  is  found  in  some  MSS.)  does  uot  stand  in  the  way  of  this.  (Comp.  Olsu.,  g  96,  e  ; 
lsai.  xxi.  2 ;  xxiii.  17,  18).  [We  must  then  render:  make  her  cukes  to  copy  her.— S.  R.  A.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

From  the  purport  of  this  passage  it  is  manifest 
that  the  people  had  come  together  to  celebrate  a 
festival  in  honor  of  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  to 
perform  the’  vows  they  had  made.  The  assembly 
consisted  principally  of  women.  Hence  they 
were  the  chief  speakers.  They  now  declare  to 
the  prophet  that  they  will  not  obey  his  words 
(ver.  16),  but  perform  their  vows,  and  make  their 
offerings  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  as  they  had  also 
done  at  home.  It  was  then  well  with  them  (ver. 
17),  only  since  they  neglected  her  worship,  has 
it  gone  badly  with  them  (ver.  18).  In  addition, 
they  (the  women)  had  devoted  themselves  to  the 
service  of  this  goddess  only  with  the  concurrence 
of  their  husbands. 

Ver.  15.  Then  all .  .  .  saying.  The  assem¬ 
bly  consisted  (1)  of  men,  who  well  knew  that 
their  wives  offered  incense  to  other  gods  (comp, 
rems.  on  ver.  3);  (2)  of  women,  who  were  a 
great  multitude.  From  the  circumstance  that 
the  “  great  assembly  ”  is  designated  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  women,  it  has  beeu  rightly  concluded  that 
they  formed  the  majority,  which  explains  the 
emphases  laid  on  the  women  in  vers.  21,  25. — 
The  Jewish  women  thus  nppear  to  have  come  to¬ 
gether  from  all  parts  of  Egypt  to  a  festival  of 
the  queen  of  heaven,  which  was  held  in  a  place 


of  upper  Egypt  (Pathros),  not  more  particularly 
designated,  in  order  there  to  perform  their  vows 
made  to  this  goddess.  The  men  seem  to  have 
been  both  those  who  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
and  those  who  had  come  from  a  distance  as  hus¬ 
bands  of  a  part  of  the  women  mentioned.  The 
assembly  consisted  (3)  of  representatives  of  all 
the  people,  who  were  settled  in  Egypt,  among 
whom  we  must  suppose  individuals,  who  were 
neither  husbands  nor  wives — In  Pathros  ac¬ 
cordingly  designates  the  place  of  meeting,  and  is 
not  to  be  connected  with  lived  but  with  an¬ 
swered.  The  prophet  had  endeavored  by  his 
discourse,  vers.  2-14,  to  hinder  the  observance 
of  this  idolatrous  festival,  but  was  not  successful. 

Vers.  16-19.  As  for  the  word  .  .  .  without 
oar  men. — We  will  not  hearken.  Comp, 
vii.  16. — The  expression  whatsoever  word 
has  gone  forth  oat  of  oar  mouth  indicates 
vows  that  had  been  made  (comp.  Num.  xxx.  3, 
13;  x/xii.  24;  Jud.  xi.  36).  On  the  queen  of 
heaven  comp.  rems.  on  vii.  18. — And  when  we 
burned.  According  to  the  apodosis  this  ought 
properly  to  be  in  the  feminine  instead  ot  the  mascu¬ 
line,  as  in  ver.  15  (iVnUpO).  The  masculine  form 

has  not  only  a  general  justification,  as  being  the 
chief  form,  and  frequently  occurring  for  the  femi¬ 
nine  (comp.  Naegblsb.  Gr.%  §  60,  6,  4),  but  also 
a  special,  since  the  speakers  had  in  view  the  en- 
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lire  number  who  took  part  in  the  offering.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Num.  xxz.  7  sqq.,  the  women  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  observance  of  their  vows  only 
when  approved  by  their  husbands  (or  fathers, 
oomp.  ver.  4).  Hence  they  now  declare,  that  in 
oonsequenoe  of  having  obtained  the  conourrenoe 


of  their  husbands  they  are  at  any  rate  free  from 
all  personal  responsibility.  On  cakes  comp, 
rems.  on  vii.  18.  It  is  evident  from  the  latter 
passage,  that  this  cult  was  not  first  adopted  in 
Egypt,  but  imported  from  home. 


e.  The  Rejoinder  of  the  Prophet  (xliv.  20  -80). 
a.  Refutation  of  the  Popular  Assertions. 

XLIY.  20-28. 

20  Then  Jeremiah  said  unto1  all  the  people,  to  the  men,  and  to  the  women,  and  to 

21  all  the  people  which  had  given  him  that  answer,  saying,  Is  it  not  so  ?  The  in¬ 
cense*  that  ye  burned  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  ye, 
and  your  fathers,  your  kings,  and  your  princes,  and  the  people  of  the  land,  did  not 
the  Lord  remember  them,  and  came  it  not  into  his  mind  ?  [Jehovah  remembered 

22  it,8  and  it  came  into  his  mind].4  So  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  could  no  longer  bear6 
because  of  the  evil  of  your  doings,8  and  because  of  the  abominations  which  ye  have 
committed ;  therefore  is  your  land  a  desolation/  and  an  astonishment  [a  waste]  and 

23  a  curse,  without  an  inhabitant,8  as  at  this  day.  Because  ye  have  burned  incense, 
and  because  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  have  not  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  Lord,  nor  walked  in  his  law,  nor  in  his  statutes,  nor  in  his  testimonies ;  there¬ 
fore  this  evil  is  happened9  unto  you,  as  at  this  day. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  20.— On  the  Interchange  of  SjJ  end  Sx  comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 

•  Ver.  21.— The  Piel  form  IDp.  which  occurs  here  only  (comp.  Olsh.  { 182,  e)  corresponds  to  the  German  “Gerattcher" 

[fumigating,  incensing].  Observe  also  the  emphatic  position  of  the  word  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  [the  incensing 
that  ye  did]. 

•  Ver.  21.— The  plural  sufflx  in  DJllX  refers  to  the  plural  idea  contained  in  the  lntensire  form.  Compare  remarks 
on  xi.  4. 

4  Ver.  21.— Comp.  rems.  on  lit.  18. 

4  Ver.  22. — *731'  xSl.  The  imperf.  Is  evidently  used  here  in  an  aoristic  sense,  but  since  the  fact  in  question  is  removed 
from  all  objective  human  perception,  it  is  consequently  founded,  notwithstanding  its  undoubted  correctness,  on  a  subjec¬ 
tive  conception.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxvii.  4 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  5. 

•Ver.22.-nKtrb.  With  '  following,  here  only.  It  seems  to  be  used  in  the  absolute  sense  of  “  endure,  bold 
out,**  also  in  Isa.  i.  Prov.  xxx.  21— *131  JH-  Comp.  iv.  4;  xxi.  12;  xxllL  2,  22;  xxiv.2sqq.;  xxvi.  3. 

»  Ver.  22.— nnmb.  Comp.  vers,  f,  12. 

•  Ver.  22.— 2&V  J’RO.  Comp.  rems.  on  li.  15. 

•  Ver.  23.— DXip.  Oomp.  Own.,  3.  449,  478.— Ob,  {  74,  An*.  1 ;  Ewxu>,  { 194,  5. 

answers  with  a  non  post  hoe  sed  propter  hoe.  It 
was  precisely  on  account  of  this  idolatrous  cult 
(ver.  21)  which  Jehovah  could  no  longer  suffer, 
that  their  misfortunes  had  come  upon  them  (ver. 
22).  And  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  Jeremian  rcr 
peats  this  bitter  truth  onoe  more  (ver.  28). 


28 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

To  the  assertion  of  the  people  that  it  had  gone 
well  with  them  so  long  as  they  had  served  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  that  their  misfortunes  dated 
from  their  cessation  of  this  service,  the  prophet 
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p.  The  Positive  Announcement  of  Severest  Punishment. 

XLIV.  24-80. 

24  Moreover  Jeremiah  said  unto  all  the  people,  and  to  all  the  women.  Hear  the 

25  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah’s  word]  all  Judah  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt  Thus 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  [Jehovah  Zebaoth]  the  God  of  Israel,  saying:  Ye  and 
your  wives  have  both1  spoken  with  your  mouths,  and  fulfilled  with  your  hand,  say¬ 
ing,  We  will  surely  perform  our  vows  that  we  have  vowed,  to  burn  incense  to  the 
queen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink  offerings  unto  her ;  ye  will  surely  accom- 

26  plish*  your  vows,  and  surely  perform  your  vows.  Therefore  hear  ye  the  word  of 
the  Lord  [Jehovah’s  word]  all  Judah  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  Behold,  I 
have  sworn  by  my  great  name,  saith  the  Lord,  that  my  name  shall  no  more  be 
named  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  The 

27  Lord  God  [Adonai  Jehovah]  liveth.  Behold,  I  will  watch  over  them  for  evil,  and 
not  for  good  ;  and  all  the  men  of  Judah  that  are  in  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  con- 

28  sumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine,  until  there  be  an  end  of  them.  Yet  a 
small  number  that  escape8  the  sword  shall  return  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  into 
the  land  of  Judah,  and  all  the  remnant  of  Judah,  that  are  gone  into  the  land  of 

29  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  shall  know  whose  words  shall  stand,  mine,  or  theirs.4  And 
this  shall  he  a  sign  unto  you,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  punish5  you  in  this  place, 

30  that  ye  may  know  that  my  words  shall  surely  stand  against  you  for  evil :  Thus 
saith  the  Lord:  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand 
of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life;  as  I  gave  Zedekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  his  enemy,  and 
that  sought  his  life. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  25. — On  the  Van  consecutive  comp.  Nazoelsb.  Gr.,  $  88,  7,  and  Jer.  lit.  9 ;  vi.  19;  xxxiii.  24. 

*  Ver.  25. — Ou  the  form  HJO'pn  comp.  Olsh.,  S  679 ;  Ewald,  $  196,  c;  Gss.,  g  72,  6,  Anm. 

•  r :  I* t 

*  Ver.  28. — 'tD' /3  comp.  Ezek.  ri.  8 ;  Naegelsb.  Gr .,  $  64,  5,  c. 

4  Ver.  28. — The  couatruction  (comp,  analogies  in  Graf)  Is  found  In  this  form  here  only.  The  two  pro¬ 
nouns  analyze  the  idea  Since,  however,  both  members  of  the  disjunctive  question  were  to  be  distinctly  expressed, 

the  only  way  was  either  to  say  DD^3*1  DX1  DK  (comp.  Joel  i.  2),  or  as  there  are  no  independent  possessive  pro¬ 

nouns,  to  use  the  personal  pronouns,  which,  however,  could  be  employed  only  in  the  form  of  suffixes  to  the  partitive  prepo¬ 
sitions.  . 

*  Ver.  29.— 1p3  with  as  in  ver.  13. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

As  that  which  the  land  and  people  of  Judah 
had  experienced  from  the  Chaldeans,  was  a  pu¬ 
nishment  for  their  previous  wickedness,  so  in  the 
future  also  new  calamities  will  be  the  recom¬ 
pense  of  their  newly-repeated  offences.  The 
Jews  persist  in  performing  their  idolatrous  vows. 
Well,  they  shall  do  so  (ver.  26).  But  they  shall 
also  hear,  that  there  will  soon  be  no  longer  a  Jew 
in  Egypt,  who  may  even  take  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  into  his  mouth  (ver.  26).  For  they  shall  be 
exterminated  by  sword  and  famine  (ver.  27),  and 
only  a  few  shall  return  into  the  land  of  Judah, 
that  this  stubborn  people  may  learn  who  is  in  a 
position  to  execute  his  will,  Jehovah  or  they? 
(ver.  28).  And  this  may  serve  for  a  token,  that 
the  Lord  will  make  good  His  word,  that  Hophra, 
king  of  Egypt,  will  be  given  into  the  hand  of  his 


mortal  enemies,  just  as  Zedekiah  was  given  into 
the  hand  of  his  enemy,  the  king  of  Babylon 
(vers.  29,  30). 

Vers.  24,  25.  Moreover  Jeremiah  .  .  your 
vows.  The  women  are  here  also  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  (see  rems.  on  ver.  15).  In  ver.  26  even 
the  predicate  to  ye  and  your  wives,  as  well  as 
the  predicates  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the 
verse  has  the  feminine  form. — The  sentence  and 
fulfilled  with  your  hand  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  parenthesis,  occasioned  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  discharge  of  the  vows  was  already  in 
progress  at  the  very  moment  the  prophet  was 
speaking.  We  may  conclude  from  this,  that 
the  words  in  vers.  24  sqq.  were  spoken  later 
than  the  preceding  context,  vtz.,  towards  the  close 
of  the  meeting. 

Vers.  26-28.  Therefore  hear  ...  or  theirs. 
As  you  obstinately  carry  out  your  will,  hear 
what  the  Lord  will  do  to  effect  His.  He  has 
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sworn  by  His  great  Name  (comp.  xxii.  5;  xlix. 
13;  li.  14),  that  a  time  will  yet  come,  when  no 
Jew  in  Egypt  will  any  more  take  the  name  of 
Jehovah  into  his  mouth  os  an  oath  (comp.  iv.  2; 
v.  2;  xii.  16),  simply  for  this  reason,  that  there 
will  be  none  there  (ver.  27).  “In  the  form  of 
asseveration  the  name  of  Jehovah  would  be  still 
retained,  although  they  had  long  since  become 
devoted  to  the  service  of  other  gods.  But  Je¬ 
hovah,  who  is  an  Wp.  ^  [jealous  God],  rejects 
honor  and  acknowledgment  which  He  must  share 
with  others;  and  so  His  name  shall  no  longer  be 
heard  from  the  mouth  of  any  Jews  in  Egypt.” 
Hitziq.— In  Behold,  I  will  watch,  there  is 
evidently  a  reminiscence  of  i.  12,  so  that  the 
close  of  the  prophecies  is  thus  connected  with  the 
beginning. — Only  a  few  individuals  will  escape 
tho  sword  and  return  home  (comp.  rems.  on  ver. 
14). — A  small  number.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.80; 
Deut.  iv.  27;  Ps.  cv.  12. — And  thus  Israel  shall 
learn  by  this  fact,  whose  word  will  stand  ('O 
Comp.  viii.  9;  Gen.  xxiv.  23;  D*p^,  Isa. 
xiv.  24;  vii.  7;  xlvi.  10),  theirs  (vers.  17,  18) 
or  Jehovah’s. 

Vers.  29,  30.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  .  .  . 
sought  his  life.  The  Jews  might  think  that  in 
Egypt  they  were  out  of  sight  of  their  God,  whose 
throne  was  in  Jerusalem.  To  expel  this  delu¬ 
sion  the  prophet  announces  to  them  a  sign,  that 
the  Lord  has  them  well  in  view.  When  they  see 
this  sign  it  will  be  a  pledge  that  the  punishments 
threatened  in  vers.  26-28  will  really  overtake 
them.  The  sign  will  consist  in  this,  that 
Hopkra,  the  Egyptian  king,  will  bo  given  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  as  Zedekiah  was  into 
the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Now  Herodotus 
certainly  relates  (II.,  161  sqq.)  that  Apries 
[Manetho,  0 vd<ppie,  LXX.,  0 vatppfj\,  (».<.,  Hophra) 
whom  he  calls  after  Psammetichus  the  most 
fortunate  of  the  earlier  kings,  in  consequence  of 
an  unsuccessful  battle  with  the  Cyrenians,  had 
to  experience  a  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  Araasis, 
who  was  sent  to  treat  with  them,  himself  went 
over  to  the  rebels,  and  Apries  was  compelled  to 
fight  the  Egyptians  under  Amnsis  with  an  army 
consisting  only  of  foreign  auxiliaries.  He  was 
so  presumptuous  as  to  think,  says  Herodotus, 
that  no  God  could  cast  him  from  his  throne,  so 
firmly  was  he  seated  upon  it.  He  was,  however, 
vanquished  and  taken  captive.  Amasis  now  in¬ 
deed  treated  him  very  well  in  the  palace,  but  the 
Egyptians  took  it  ill  that  he  was  so  indulgent  to 
liis  and  their  greatest  enemy.  Therefore  Amasis 
delivered  Apries  up  to  the  Egyptians,  who 
strangled  him  (II.,  169).  If  we  compare  this 
narrative  with  the  passage  under  consideration, 
we  find  that  they  agree  perfectly,  not  only  in 
speaking  of  a  “surrender  of  Hophra  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  sought  his  life M  (comp. 
VS'#  and  VJ  'gfpSD,  ver.  30  a,  with  the  singular 
in  hemistich  b)  but  also  in  this,  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  surrender  of  the  king  being  pre¬ 
dicted  as  a  sign,  appears  to  be  thus  well  ac¬ 
counted  for,  in  Apries  having  by  his  obstinate 
arrogance  challenged  the  divine  Nemesis.  But 
how  about  the  chronology  ?  it  has  been  assumed 
that  the  surrender  of  Apries  occurred  at  too  late 
«  date  for  it  to  have  served  as  a  sign,  or  that 


Jeremiah  could  have  lived  to  any  proximate 
period.  The  death  of  Apries  must  certainly  be 
placed  in  B.  C.,  670  (comp.  DufiGKER,  S.  930; 
M.  Nikbuhr,  Ass.  k.  Bab.t  S.  217).  We  have  re¬ 
marked  above  on  ver.  1,  that  the  Jews  are  still 
designated  os  having  come  into  the  country  (vers. 
8,  12,  14),  and  therefore  not  as  born  in  it,  and  a 
strong  longing  for  the  land  of  their  fathers  is 
still  ascribed  to  them  (ver.  14).  But  does  this 
prevent  us  from  supposing  that  they  have  been 
already  about  sixteen  years  in  the  country? 
There  is  nothing  opposed  to  this  in  the  text. 
This  simply  records  that  they  had  settled  down 
at  different  places,  and  were  now  assembled  fora 
festival  in  Upper  Egypt.  This  might  happen  as 
well  after  sixteen  years  as  after  two,  but  better 
then,  than  in  the  first  year.  A  longing  for  home 
is  not  yet  altogether  extinguished  in  the  Jews 
even  at  the  present  day.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxvii. — As 
to  the  age  of  Jeremiah — if  he  was  a  3^1,  about 
twenty,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah  (comp, 
i.  2,  6),  he  must  have  been  about  seveuty-six  or 
seventy-seven  in  the  year  B.  C.,  670.  This  is 
not  impossible.  What  object  could  the  subse¬ 
quent  insertion  of  this  verse  as  a  vaticinium  post 
eventum ,  alleged  by  Hitzio  and  Graf,  have  had? 
There  was  no  need  for  it  (as  there  perhaps  was 

for  DK  '3,  ver.  14),  and  if  it  was  not 

Jeremiah’s  custom  to  offer  tokens,  this  would 
all  the  more  have  deterred  from  such  an  interpo¬ 
lation.  Even  if  we  grant  that  there  are  no  other 
tokens  of  this  kind  to  be  found  in  Jeremiah,  this 
does  not  involve  the  impossibility  of  his  ever 
having  given  such  a  one.  He  might  have  a  special 
reason  for  doing  so  here.  I  think  I  can  perceive 
such  a  reason  in  the  presumptuous  declaration 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  recorded  by  Herodotus. 
This  prediction  of  the  fate  impending  over  tho 
king  was  the  answer  of  the  true  God  to  this  pro¬ 
vocation.  The  point  of  the  prediction  is  evi¬ 
dently  directed  against  this  latter.  That  which 
Jeremiah  loudly  proclaimed  in  an  open  assembly 
of  the  Jewish  people  could  not  remain  hid.  The 
king  could  and  should  hear  it,  even  though  he 
held  the  old  Jewish  soothsayer  in  disdain.  Only 
thus  is  it  explained  why  Jeremiah  gave  a  token 
just  now,  and  why  he  gave  just  this.  He  was 
obliged  to  predict  his  fate  to  the  king,  in  order 
that  when  this  came,  the  hand  of  God  might  be 
recognized  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  this  pre¬ 
diction  was  to  be  a  pledge  to  the  Jewish  peoplo 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  judgment  threatened  by 
him.  Let  us  remember  how  the  mighty  hand  of 
the  Lord  was  ouco  displayed  through  Moses  ou 
Egypt  and  its  king,  in  order  that  they  might  per¬ 
ceive  that  He  was  the  Lord,  and  His  the  earth 
(Exod.  vii.  5,  17;  viii.  22;  ix.  14,  29;  x.  2). 
After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  theocratic  nation  return  as  fugitives 
to  the  sAme  Egypt,  from  which  the  Lord  had  so 
gloriously  conducted  them.  Israel  had  failed  of 
tho  high  goal,  appointed  for  it — but  the  Lord  had 
remained  thesarae,  and  His  last  prophet,  like  His 
first  was  commissioned  to  be  the  medium  of  an¬ 
nouncement  to  the  proud  empires  of  the  just 
judgments  of  the  only  true  God,  who  does  not 
allow  Himself  to  be  despised  with  impunity. 

How  now  was  the  threatening  fulfilled  that  the 
remnant  of  Judah  in  Egypt  should  perish  by 
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sword  and  famine,  except  a  few  who  should  re¬ 
turn  home  (ver.  28),  and  none  should  be  left  in 
Egypt  who  could  take  the  name  of  Jehovah  for 
an  oath  on  his  lips  (ver.  26)  ?  In  the  first  place 
it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
indifferonoe  to  this  question,  whether  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  really  came  to  Egypt  and  fulfilled  the  pro¬ 
phecy  in  xliii.  8-14,  or  not.  I  leave  entirely  out 
of  account  the  fabulous  record  of  Megasthenes 
(in  Strabo,  XVI.,  p.  687,  a;  Joseph.,  Antiqq.% 
X.,  11,  1;  c.  Ap.,  I.,  .20),  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
subjugated  not  only  Egypt,  but  also  Lybia  and 
Iberia,  and  came  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  yea 
even  to  Thrace  and  the  Pontus  (comp.  Haever- 
HiCK,  Comm,  on  Ezek.,  S.  496  sqq.,  and  the  nar¬ 
ratives  confirming  the  conquest  of  Egypt  in  Ara¬ 
bian  authors:  Abulfeda,  Hist.  ante-Islam ,  p.  102. 
Fleischer,  Abdollatif,  Rel.  de  V Egyp .,  p.  184, 
247 ;  ed.  de  Sact).  But  Josephus,  as  is  well 
known,  relates  also  (Antiqq.,  X.,  9,  71  that  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  in  the  fifth  year  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  himself  led  an  army  to  Coelo-Syria, 
and  after  the  conquestiof  this  country,  made  war 
also  on  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  inva¬ 
ded  Egypt.  On  this  occasion  he  killed  the  king 
then  reigning  in  Egypt,  set  up  another  in  his 
stead,  and  again  led>Jews  away  captive  to  Baby¬ 
lonia.  Now  if  whatever  in  this  account  relates 
to  the  Egyptian  king  be  decidedly  erroneous 
(Comp.  M.  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  215,  Anm. 
8),  it  is,  however,  still  possible  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  during  the  thirteen  years  siege  or  block¬ 
ade  of  Tyre,  which  began  directly  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Jerusalem,  had  the  desire  and  the  leisure 
to  make  an  expedition  through  Coelo-Syria  And 
the  East-Jordanic  countries  to  Egypt.  It  would 
make  no  essential  difference  if  he  entrusted  this 
expedition  to  one  of  his  generals.  The  prophecy 
in  xliii.  8-14,  may  then  have  been  fulfilled. 
Captive  Jews  and  Egyptians  may  also  have  been 
really  carried  away  on  this  occasion.  Comp.  lii. 
80;  M.  Niebuhr,  S.  215,  et passim.  But,  as  we 
have  said,  the  question,  what  happened  to  the 
Jews  still  living  in  Egypt  B.  C.,  670,  is  not  affected 
by  an  expedition  of  the  Chaldeans  to  Egypt  ten 
or  twelve  years  earlier. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  ch.  xliv.  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews  living  in  Egypt  is  so  definitely 
prophesied,  while  some  centuries  later  we  find 
the  Jews  in  Egypt  very  numerous,  and  Egypt  a 
centre  of  the  Jewish  diaspora  (comp.  Herzoq, 
R.-Enc.,  XVII.  8. 285.)  Alexander  the  Greatfinds 
so  many  Jews  in  Egypt,  that  he  peoples  the  city 
founded  by  him,  and  named  after  him,  chiefly 
with  them  (comp.  IIerzoo,  R.-Enc .,  1.,  S.  235). 
How  did  these  Jews  come  into  Egypt?  Till  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (about  B.  C.,  444),  Judea  was 
so  thinly  populated,  that  it  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  send  out  colonists.  The  many  Persian 
expeditions  to  Egypt  (B.  C.,  625,  484,  460,  458, 
873),  may  indeed  have  carried  many  single  Jews 
with  them.  The  same  may  ab*o  be  said  of  the 
brief  occupation  of  Palestine  by  Tache9,  king  of 
Egypt  (B.  C.,  361).  It  is  related  of  Ochus,  that 
3n  his  expedition,  undertaken  B.  C.,  350  for  the 
reconquest  of  Egypt,  he  dragged  many  Jews  with 
him  to  Egypt.  It  is,  however,  added  that  he 
afterwards  took  part  of  them  back  to  Babylon, 
and  part  of  them  he  banished  to  Hyrcnnia. 
Comp.  Herzfeld,  Gesch.  d.  V.  1st .,  etc.,  [History 


of  the  Israelitish  nation  from  the  completion  of 
the  Second  Temple  to  Simon  Maccabeus],  I.,  S. 
118.  It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great 
himself  that  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt  he  incor¬ 
porated  many  Jews  and  Samaritans  in  his  army 
(comp.  Herzfeld,  S.  120,  et  pass.),  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  that  he  left  all  these  warriors 
behind  in  Egypt.  When  in  Babylon,  he  wished 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Belus,  he  had  Jews  in 
his  army,  as  is  related  by  Hecatseus  in  Joseph., 
c.  Ap .,  I.,  22  (p.  1186  sqq.,  ed.  Obkrtiiuer). 
Whence  then  the  great  number  of  Jews  that 
Alexander  fouhd  already  in  Egypt?  I  believe 
we  must  seek  them  for  the  most  part  in  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  immigrated  with  Jere¬ 
miah.  But  then  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled. 
May  we  not  assume  that  the  idolatrous  practices 
ceased  among  the  exiled  Jews  in  Egypt,  as  well 
as  among  those  in  Babylon  ?  And  if  this  was  the 
case,  how  can  it  be  a  question,  what  turning- 
point  we  must  suppose  between  the  idolatrous 
period,  in  which  we  still  Bee  them  in  Jer.  xliv., 
and  the  later  one  of  fidelity  to  Jehovah?  May 
not  the  powerful  words  of  the  aged  and  venerable 
Jeremiah,  and  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  uttered  by  him  respecting  the  king  (xliv. 
29,  30)  have  produced  an  overpowering  impres¬ 
sion  on  their  minds?  According  to  tradition 
(Hieron.,  adv.  Jovin .,  2,  87  ;  Tertullian,  Scorp. 
8;  Epiphan.  irepl  tu>v  tcpoynjTuv,  Opp.,  11.,  p. 
239)  Jeremiah  was  stoned  by  his  countrymen  in 
Tahpanhes.  But  this  legend  is  surely  without 
foundation.  If  they  stoned  him,  they  must  have 
done  it  after  the  discourse  in  ch.  xliv.,  which 
was  not  delivered  in  Tahpanhes  (xliv.  15).  It  is, 
however,  also  possible  that  the  idolatrous  inclina¬ 
tion  in  them,  as  in  their  countrymen  in  Baby¬ 
lonia,  was  now  exhausted,  and  that  the  Lord  in 
view  of  their  repentance,  repented  Him  of  the  evil, 
which  He  had  spoken  against  them  (xxvi.  18, 18). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETIIICAL. 

1.  “  Obfirment  animum  suum  ministri  ecchsise 
hujus  capitis  meditatione ,  ne  pertinacia  auditorum  se 
territuri  patiantur ,  sed  ut  potius  dehortando ,  ob - 
jurgando ,  comminando  intrepide  instent  ex  pr  it  cep  to 
aposioli  2  Tim.  iv.  2 .”  Forster. 

2.  On  xliv.  2-13.  A  mirror  of  the  stubborn 
heart  of  man  !  For  centuries  unceasingly  warned 
by  the  prophets — and  how  warned  1  Not  by 
sentimental  talk,  but  by  words  of  thunder  and 
strokes  of  power, — think  only  of  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Hosea,  Isaiah,  etc.! — yet  Judah  bowed  not  hi* 
stubborn  neck.  Then  at  last  when  long-suffer¬ 
ing  love  was  exhausted,  the  judgment  of  just  love 
was  executed.  And  yet  in  the  wretched  remnant 
the  old  root  of  unbelief  and  disobedience  remains 
still  unbroken. 

8.  On  xliv.  9.  “Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a 
fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  as  vetches,  yet 
will  his  foolishness  not  depart  from  him  (Prov. 
xxvii.  22).  And  he  that  sings  songs  to  a  heavy 
heart,  it  is  like  a  torn  garment  in  winter,  and 
vinegar  on  nitre  (Prov.  xxv.  20).*’  Cramer. 

4.  On  xliv.  15.  “ Hoc  loco  imagtnem  quondam 
conipicere  licet  seditionis ,  de  qua  Elhnicus:  kv  rp 
ar&oei  rraoa  idea  kokov  kveartv , — itemque  confusionis 
plus  qunm  cyclopine,  de  qua  notum  est  illud  tritum: 
ovdelg  oi/devbc  dbdbv  aKobei.”  Forster. 
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6.  On  xliv.  16.  “Ungodliness  continually  extends 
and  even  goes  beyond  itself.  In  the  foregoing 
chapter  they  wish  it  to  be  considered  as  having  to 
do  only  with  Jeremiah's  private  person,  but  now 
they  arebecome  bolder  so  that  they  contradict  him 
officially  and  thus  God  Himself,  not  considering 
that  they  know  what  he  says  to  be  spoken  not  on 
his  own,  but  on  God's  account,  which  is  a  great 
blasphemy  of  God.”  Crambr. 

6.  On  xliy.  17.  “  The  ungodly  are  blind.  For 
they  asoribe  all  their  good  fortune  to  their  idola¬ 
try.  When,  however,  a  misfortune  comes  God 
and  His  word  must  be  to  blame,  and  they  say :  It 
is  vain  to  serve  God  (Mai.  iii.  14).  The  charge 
of  the  Papists  is  used  again  now-a-days,  when 
times  are  dear  aud  the  country  suffers  such  like 
chastisements,  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  Gospel; 
since  on  the  other  hand  their  mass  is  regarded 
as  a  regular  Egyptian  Meleket,  by  which  they 
think  to  obtain  temporal  and  eternal  blessings 
both  for  the  living  and  the  dead.”  Cramer. 

7.  On  xliv.  17.  “  Non  ovum  ovo  tam  simile  tit 
atque  huic  Judseorum  orationi  tiostrorum  hominum 
vox  contendentium,  sub  papatu  aureum  faint  ssecu - 
lum,  cum  lamen  contrarium  teslentur  hittorise  de 
belli*,  peste  et  fame  in  papatu, prseserlim  ea,  gate  in - 
cidit  in  annum  Chris ti  1315,  quo  tempore j fere  tertia 
pan  Germanise  partim  fame ,  partim  peste  extincta. 
Hinc  versus :  Ut  latent  nullum  tempus  famis,  ecce 
cucullum .”  Forster. 

8.  On  xliv.  17.  “ Non  mirum ,  quod  urbes  peste 
vexentur ,  cum  ASsculapius  et  Dii  ab  iis  procul  ab - 
sinl,  nam  ex  quo  Jesus  colitur ,  nihil  jam  utilitatis  a 
Diis  consequimur.  Porphtrids.”  MS.  note  in  my 
copy  of  Cramer's  Bible . 

9.  On  xliv.  19.  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
inconstant,  frivolous  women  were  the  first  to  be 
seduced  into  idolatry,  as  Eve  (2  Cor.  xi.  8). 
When  these  are  taken  captive,  he  then  proceeds 
further,  and  knows  how  to  bring  in  the  Adam 
also.  Therefore  keep  the  doors  of  thy  mouth 
from  her  that  lieth  in  thy  bosom  (Mic.  vii.  5).” 
Cramer. 

10.  On  xliv.  19.  “  The  harmony  and  com¬ 

plaisance  of  married  people  is  never  more  easily 
secured  than  when  it  is  against  the  Lord,  and  it 
is  nothing  unusual  for  domestic  peace  to  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  the  cause  of  a  lack  of  zeal  in  religion. 
It  is  an  ancient  custom ;  Ahab,  Ahaziah  and  Solo¬ 
mon  only  followed  Adam.  The  wife  had  to  be 
deceived  by  a  subtle  serpent ;  the  man  was  bound 
to  keep  peace  in  the  family;  she  gave  him  and  he 
ate.”  Zinzbndorf. 

11.  On  xliv.  20.  “God  remembers  the  good 
and  the  evil;  the  good  that  He  may  reward  it, 


the  evil  that  He  may  punish  it.”  Cramer.  [“God 
will  have  the  last  word.  The  prophets  may  be 
run  down,  but  God  cannot.”  Henry. — S.  R.  A.] 

12.  On  xliv.  26.  “  This  is  the  severest  punish¬ 
ment  of  all<  that  God  takes  away  His  holy  name 
and  word,  as  He  says  in  Deut.  xxxii.  20:  I  will 
hide  my  face  from  them,  I  will  see  what  their  end 
shall  be.  And  this  is  the  famine,  not  of  bread, 
but  of  the  word  of  God  which  they  Beek  and  yet 
do  not  find  (Am.  viii.  11).”  Cramer. 

13.  On  xliv.  29,  30.  Between  Moses  and  Jere¬ 
miah,  between  the  exodus  from  Egypt  and  the 
return  thither  of  the  remnant,  there  lies  a  period 
of  almost  a  thousand  years,  and  what  a  history  l 
But  the  Pharaoh,  under  whom  Israel  made  the 
exodus,  Menephthes  (comp.  Lepsius  in  Here., 
R.-Enc  ,  I.,  S.  146)  is  described  by  Herodotus  as 
an  arrogant  and  ungodly  man  (II.,  Ill),  just 
like  Hophra.  And  at  both  times  Israel  was  a 
poor  despised  heap  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  But 
the  heathen  were  to  know  that  the  God  of  this 
despised  heap  is  the  only  true  God,  and  that  their 
idols  were  naught,  as  also  Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel¬ 
shazzar  and  Darius  the  Mede  had  also  to  learn 
(Dan.  ii.-vi.). 

HOMILETIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xliv.  1-14.  The  holy  love  of  God:  1. 
long-suffering ;  2.  just. 

2.  On  xliv.  9-14.  How  ruinous  aioourse  it  is  to 
forget  the  chastisements  of  the  Lord.  This  will 
be  shown,  if  we  ponder  that  this  forgetfulness 

1.  implies  chastisement  already  suffered,  2.  proves 
its  want  of  good  results,  3.  oalls  forth  severer 
chastisements  from  God. 

3.  On  xliv.  15-18.  The  utmost  alienation  of  a 
people  from  their  God,  shown  in  the  example  of 
the  Jews  in  Egypt.  1.  They  place  the  benefits 
received  to  the  account  of  their  idols.  2.  The 
evils  suffered  they  place  to  the  account  of  the 
Lord.  3.  They  renounce  their  obedienoe  to  the 
Lord.  4.  They  vow  their  service  to  their  idols. 

4.  On  xliv.  26,  27.  The  severest  punishment 
which  the  Lord  oan  bring  upon  a  people,  who 
have  hitherto  served  Him.  1.  It  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Lord  removes  the  candlestick  of  His 
word  from  among  this  people,  t.  e.  that  by  de¬ 
priving  them  of  the  means  of  grace,  He  brings 
Himself  into  forgetfulness  among  the  people. 

2.  It  is  founded  in  this,  that  this  people  on  their 
part  have  striven  to  forget  the  Lord.  8.  It  has 
the  effect,  that  this  people  is  given  up  to  the 
powers  of  evil  to  their  .complete  destruction. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


Appendix  to  the  Propheoiee  Relating  to  the  Entire  Theocracy. 

THE  PROMISE  GIVEN  TO  BARUCH  (CHAP.  XLV). 

While  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim ,  according  to  ch.  xxxvi.,  Jeremiah  was  dictating  to  hie  true  friend 
and  servant ,  Baruch ,  the  revelations  hitherto  received ,  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  quite  overpow¬ 
ered  by  a  feeling  of  de>p  sorrow  -and anguish.  Then  Jeremiah  receives  a  commission  to  address  to  him 
some  words  of  consolation.  This  brief  address  doubtless  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  whole ,  of  the 
original  writing  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  ch.  xxxvi.  For  it  is  incredible  that  Baruch  was 
overcome  with  grief,  when  he  had  written  the  prophecies  against  the  heathen,  so  far  as  these  were  extant 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  in  their  original  position  after  ch.  xxv.  and  before  ch.  xxvii.  {comp, 
rems.  on  xxv.  12-14  and  the  Introd.  to  chh.xlvi.-li.);  these  being  of  relatively  consolatory  import 
to  the  Jsraelites  {comp,  especially  xlix.  1  sqq  ).  But  when  he  could  survey  at  a  glance  the  entirety 
of  the  threatening  words  pronounced  against  the  theocracy ,  this  may  have  been  the  moment  when  he 
broke  outnnto  the  utterance, recorded  in  xlv.  8.  The  word  OH33,  ver.  lt  is  not  opposed  to  this.  For 
it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  prefix  in  the  sense  of  “  whilst”  It  merely  expresses  that  Baruch  received 
the  revelation  at  a  time  when  he  was  at  work  as  an  amanuensis ,  neither  before  nor  after  ;  but  does  not 
determine  whether  he  received  k  at  the  beginning ,  in  the  midst ,  or  at  the  end  of  this  time.  Even  when 
the  prophet  had  dictated  to  him  his  last  words  his  work  was  not  done  :  he  had  still  to  look  over  and 
revise  what  he  had  written.  It  is  therefore  not  credible,  that  the  great  main  work  was  interrupted  by 
this  personal  communication.  The  present  chapter  is  thus  an  appendix  to  the  entire  collection  of  Jere¬ 
miah's  prophecies.  Its  position  at  the  close  corresponds  to  the  dignity  and  importance  of  Baruch,  who 
as  the  faithful  friend  and  amanuensis  of  the  prophet  was  closely  connected  with  the  book  as  a  whole , 
while  Ebed-melech,  for  whom  a  similar  word  of  promise  is  found  in  xxxix.  15-18,  came  into  contact 
with  Jeremiah  only  at  a  single  epoch.  The  revelation  concerning  him  was  therefore  inserted  at  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  narrative. 

XLV.  1-5. 

1  The  word  that  Jeremiah  the  prophet  spake  unto  Baruch  the  son  of  Neriah, 
when  he  had  written  [was  writing]  these  words  in  a  book  at  the  mouth  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  in.  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  saying, 

2,  3  Thus  saith  the  Lord  [Jehovah],  the  God  of  Israel,  unto  thee,1  O  Baruch :  Thou 
didst  say,  Woe  is  me  now !  for  the  Lord  hath  added  grief  to  my  sorrow ;  I  fainted 

4  [am  weary]2  in  my  sighing,  and  I  find  no  rest  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  him. 
The  Lord  saith  thus  :  Behold,  that  which  I  have  built  will  I  break  down,  and  that 

5  which  I  have  planted  I  will  pluck  up,  even  this  whole  land.8  And  seekest  thou 
great  things  for  thyself?  seek  them  not :  for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all  flesh, 
saith  the  Lord  ;  but  thy  life  will  I  give  unto  thee  for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither 
thou  goest. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  2.— On  by  in  *]'Sy  comp.  rems.  on  x.  1. 

*  Ver.  3. — The  verb  yp  is  found  besides  in  Jeremiah  only  in  II.  68. 

•  Ver.  4. — As  to  the  construction  here,  many  are  of  opinion  that  the  article  is  wanting  before  ICH.  a*  ex.gr.  Gen.  xxxiL 

23.  But  we  should  then  hare  DR’f.  Others  would  take  HN  in  the  emasculated  sense,  in  which  it  “  approaches  to  ”  b— in 

respect  to,  as  to  (Ewald,  {  277,  d).  But  in  the  connection  of  this  passage  fix  appears  plainly  as  the  sign  of  the  accusative, 

governed  by  the  preceding  transitive  verb.  I  therefore  think  that  R'H  hi  used  here  simply  With  an  emphatic  significance, 

which  we  may  express  by  inserting  the  word  “  even even  the  whole  land,  even  this  /  Comp.  Num.  xviii.  23 ;  Isa.  vii.  14. 

This  is  also  the  case  with  feUD  after  a  personal  pronoun :  Kill  '23K  Isa.  xliii.  26 ;  Jer.  xlix.  12,  etc. 

•  t  r 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  when  Baruch, 
the  eon  of  Neriah,  was  writing  out  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Jeremiih  at  his  dictation  (vers.  1  and  2), 
the  proclamation  is  made  to  him,  in  answer  to 


his  expression  of  sorrow  (ver.  8) :  that  the  Lord 
is  intending  to  desolate  the  whole  land  (ver.  4), 
but  he,  Baruch,  without  laying  claim  to  greater 
things,  should  accept,  as  a  reward  of  distin¬ 
guished  grace,  that  whithersoever  he  might  be 
cast,  he  Bhould  everywhere  escape  with  his  life 
(ver.  6). 
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Vers.  1-8.  The  word  .  .  .  find  no  rest. 
After  Baruch  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxii.  12)  had 
finished  writing  what  was  dictated  to  him,  Jere¬ 
miah  receives  the  command  to  address  a  pro¬ 
phecy  to  him,  eoncerning  only  his  own  person. 
— Baruch  was  evidently  powerfully  affected  by 
the  total  impression  made  by  the  prophecies 
upon  him  (comp.  rems.  on  xxxvi.  1,  16).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  tne  sorrow,  which  he  must  have  felt 
with  every  other  Israelite,  at  the  present  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  his  native  land,  was  the 
anxiety  for  the  future,  which  had  been  awakened 
by  the  minatory  predictions  he  had  heard. — 
Grief  Comp.  viii.  18 ;  xx.  18 ;  xxxi.  13. — I 
faint.  The  same  thought  as  in  Lam.  v.  5. 

Vers.  4,  6.  Thus  shalt  thou  .  .  .  thou 
goest.  Two  things  are  involved  in  these  words : 
1.  Although  the  theooracy  is  the  Lord’s  creation, 
it  is  yet  His  fixed  determination  to  destroy  His 
work.  With  respect  to  the  expression,  comp, 
i.  10 ;  xviii.  7,  9 ;  xxxi.  28. — Even  this  whole 
land.  If  we  compare  xxv.  15-26,  we  shall  per¬ 
ceive  that  this  determination  to  destroy  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  twofold  degree,  and  accordingly 
jntC  is  to  be  taken  in  the  double  sense  of  land 
and  earth.  The  whole  earth  and  the  existence 
of  all  nations  upon  it  is  the  Lord’s  work,  but  the 
Lord  will  cause  His  judgment  to  issue  on  all 
this,  His  work.  But  Israel’s  land  and  people  is 
especially  His  sanctuary,  the  first  fruits  of  His 
increase  (ii.  3),  His  precious  inheritance  (iii.  19; 
Ezek.  xx.  6,  15),  and  of  course  Baruch’s  sorrow 
relates  above  all  to  the  ruin  threatening  his  own, 
the  chosen  nation.  It  is  thus  declared  by  the 
words,  “this  whole  land,”  that  it  is  not  a  partial 
visitation,  but  a  total  devastation  of  the  country, 
which  is  impending. — 2.  If  now  the  whole  (comp, 
xii.  12;  xxv.  31)  is  under  sentence  .of  total  de¬ 
struction,  no  single  individual  can  claim  a  high 
degree  of  positive  earthly  prosperity.  Even  the 
best  must  be  content,  if  only  mere  earthly  ex¬ 
istence,  bare  life,  is  guaranteed  him.  This  is 
done  here  with  respect  to  Baruch.  Thus  a  mea¬ 
sure  is  given  of  the  degree  and  extent  of  the 
calamity  relating  to  the  whole.  Comp.  xxi.  9 ; 
xxxviii.  2,  17. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Baruch  did  not  act  as  secretary  for  hire  but 
for  love.  He  esteemed  it  an  honor  and  a  happi¬ 
ness,  that  by  his  skill  he  could  serve  the  Lord, 
to  whom  he  owed  it.  Therefore  a  glorious  re¬ 
ward  is  imparted  to  him  unsought,  so  that  his 
name  and  remembrance  are  immortalized  in  the 
sacred  record  by  an  oracle  addressed  specially 
to  him.  This  honor  is  to  be  esteemed  still  higher 
than  the  assurance,  that  this  wretched  mortal 
life  should  not  be  taken  by  violence  before  its 
time. 


2.  On  xlv.  8.  “  Non  Stoicoa  noa  eaae  eonvenit ,  qui 
dnd&etav  eommendare  atque  aaaerere  aoliti ,  qualia 
etiamfuit  Miinzerua  ejusque  prog  mica  Anabaptiataa .” 
Forster. 

3  On  xlv.  4.  Compare  the  remarks  on  vii.  4. 
There  is  no  delusion  more  ruinous  than  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Lord  cannot  destroy  His  own  work 
again.  The  destruction  will  certainly  only  come 
upon  the  bad.  But  it  is  the  bid  on  the  earth, 
among  the  choBen  people,  in  the  church  and  on 
the  throne,  who  imagine  themselves  to  be  secure, 
in  spite  of  their  badness,  by  the  fact  of  the 
divine  appointment  or  choice,  whereby  they  make 
God  the  servant  of  sin.  God  has  created  the 
earth.  He  will  destroy  it  by  .fire.  But  a  new 
earth  and  a  new  heaven  will  proceed  from  the 
conflagration.  He  has  thrown  down  the  holy 
city  and  temple  and  scattered  the  people  of  Is¬ 
rael.  But  the  ’I opaffk  Kara  Trveiymistili  lives  and 
will  one  day  permeate  the  ’I opaqX  Karauapita  with 
new  life  again  (Rom.  xi.L  The  Christian  Church 
in  the  East  has  been  devastated  by  Islam,  and 
what  guarantee  then  have  Rome,  Geneva  and 
Wittenberg  that  it  will  not  be  with  them  as  with 
Jerusalem?  Princes  too  are  not  to  understand 
the  divine  right  of  legitimacy  as  that  God  can 
appoint  princes  but  cannot  depose  them.  Yet 
even  if  all  present  Christian  churcheswere  to  be 
destroyed  and  all  thrones  overthrown,  neither 
the  Church  of  the  Lord  would  ceaso  to  be,  nor 
the  magistracy,  which  is  ordained  of  God  (Matt, 
xvi.;  Rom.  xiii.). 

4.  On  xlv.  6.  “ Felicia  fruatra  nobis  promittimua 
annoa  aemper  enim  curs*  triatitiseque premunt.”  Quo¬ 
tation  by  Forster. 

6.  On  xlv.  5.  Endeavor  not  after  high  things. 
Is  it  then  not  a  great  thing  in  this  world,  laden 
as  it  is  with  a  curse  (Gen.  iii.  17-19),  if  one  has 
sustenance  and  clothing?  (1  Tim.  vi.  8).  And  is 
it  not  the  greatest  thing  of  all,  if  one  knows  that 
his  bouI  is  saved  in  heaven,  even  if  he  must  take 
the  place  there,  with  which  the  prodigal  son 
would  have  been  content  in  his  father’s  house  ? 
(Luke  xv.). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1,  On  xlv.  2-5.  A  word  of  consolation  and  ex¬ 
hortation  for  all  the  tried  children  of  God.  1. 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  at  the  heat,  which  he 
encounters,  as  though  something  strange  had 
happened  to  him.  2.  Let  every  one  be  satisfied 
with  the  one  thing  needful:  (a)  for  his  body; 
(6)  for  his  spirit. 

2.  On  xlv.  4.  God’s  own  institutions.  We  must 
distinguish  in  these :  1.  the  temporary  form 
(not  secured  against  decay  and  outward  ruin); 
2.  the  everlasting  kernel  (this  is  indestructible 
and  bears  in  itself  the  guarantee  of  eternal  du¬ 
ration  and  ever  more  glorious  development). 
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m.  SECOND  MAIN  DIVISION. 

The  Prophecies  Against  Foreign  Nations. 

(Chapp.  XL VI. —LI.) 

The  prophet*  of  a  trael  could  not  avoid  bringing  the  heathen  nations  also  within  the  sphere  of  their  predic¬ 
tions.  They  were  compelled  to  this ,  partly  even  from  th  :ir  theocratic  and  particularistic  point  of  view , 
in  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  theocracy  were  essentially  affected  by  the  standing  or  falling  of  their 
heathen  neighbors ,  and  partly  in  a  general  view ,  as  they  represented  the  idea  of  the  all-embracing  divine 
love  and providenee.  Hence  we  find  declarations  concerning  heathen  nations  in  most  of  the  prophetic 
books.  We  find  these  prophecies  relating  to  heathen  nations ,  comprising  larger  groups ,  in  Isaiah, 
ehh.  xiii.-xxiii.,  in  Ezekiel  chh.  xxv.-xxxii.,  and  here  also  in  Jeremiah  xlvi.-li. 

The  main  trunk  of  these  prophecies  is  formed  by  a  Sepher,  which  according  to  its  principal  part ,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (comp.  rems.  on  xlvi.  2).  As  Amos 
makes  his  way  through  a  cycle  of  seven  nations  toJiis  main  goal ,  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (i.  8 — ii.  6), 
andyis  Ezekiel  predicts  a  judgment  on  seven  nations,  so  our  Sepher  also  contains  declarations  against  seven 
jiations :  Egypt ,  Philistxa ,  Afoab,  Ammon ,  Edom ,  Damascus ,  and  Elam.  This  arrangement  is  evi¬ 
dently  intentional ;  proceeding  from  Egypt  the  prophet  advances  to  the  Philistines ;  from  these  he 
springs  across  to  their  eastern  neighbors  and  concludes  with  Elam,  as  representing  the  distant  East  and 
North.  It  is  evident  that  these  seven  utterances  form  the  main  trunk,  of  the  Sepher  against  the  nations, 
from  two  circumstances.  First,  that  in  none  of  them  is  Nebuchadnezzar  or  the  Chaldeans  mentioned. 
This  is  the  certain  and  constantly  observed  sign  of  composition  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  Sec¬ 
ondly,  that  five  of  them  (or  six,  comp,  infra,  rems.  on  xlix.  84-39)  have  a  similar  commencement,  via. 

D'^TO1?,  DK101?,  etc.  This  grammatical  form  is  closely  connected  with  the  common  superscription , 
The  word  of  Jehovah  which  came  to  Jeremiah  against  the  nations,  xlvi.  1. 
The  prefix  viz.  expresses  the  comprehension  of  the  following  special  prophecies  under  this  general 
title  (comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr .,  j  112,  6,  6).  On  this  point,  however,  two  things  are  to  be  remarked . 

1.  The  prophecy  against  the  Philistines  (ch.  xlvii.)  bears  a  superscription  according  to  a  different  for¬ 
mula,  and  provided  with  a  special  date .  We  shall  show,  on  xlvii.  1,  that  this  prophecy  is  older  than 
the  six  others  of  the  Sepher  against  the  Nations ,  that  it  is  indeed  the  oldest  tf  all  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  against  heathen  nations.  It  was  therefore  already  extant,  when  the  Sepher  was  formed,  and 
was  therefore  included  in  it,  just  as  it  was.  2.  The  prophecy  against  Elam  (xlix.  84-88)  likewise 
bears  a  title  differing  both  in  form  and  purport ,  by  which  the  utterance  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  year 
of  Zedekiah.  With  this  superscription  the  case  is  quite  peculiar.  In  the  LXX.,  viz.  ch.  xxv.  con¬ 
tinues  after  ver.  13:  "A  h xpo^ijrtvatv  ’I epepiac  iirl  ra  edvqra  A l?.dp.  Hereupon  follows  the  pro¬ 
phecy  which  we  read  in  the  Hebrew  text  xlix.  85-38.  At  the  close  of  this,  however,  we  find  the 
words :  ’Ev  apxV  fiaoihevovros  Zedetdov  flaoiXh eykvtro  6  16yo^  ovrog  irepi  A’Mp.  The  prophecy 
against  Elam  in  the  LXX.  thus  has  a  superscription  and  a  postscript ,  which  is  unexampled  in  Jere- 

•miah.  Now,  however,  the  double  circumstance  comes  in,  that  in  the  LXX.  the  superscription  of  ch. 
xxvii.  is  wanting,  the  same  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  contains  the  evidently  and  admittedly  false  name 
Jehoiakim,  and  that  in  the  Hebrew  text  the  prophecy  against  Elam  is  in  xlix.  34  assigned  to  the  fourth 
year  of  Zedekiah,  though  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  are  not  mentioned,  as  they  usually  are 
in  prophecies  subsequent  to  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  From  this  state  of  the  case  I  draw  the  following 

conclusions:  1.  The  prophecy  against  Elam  must  originally  have  had  the  superscription  dS'JJ1?,  m  con¬ 
formity  to  the  superscriptions  of  the  prophecies  against  Egypt  /.,  Moab,  Ammon ,  Edom  and  Damascus. 
For  only  thus  is  the  abrupt  ra  A XXhtt  in  the  superscription  of  the  prophecy  m  the  LXX.  explicable. 
The  article  ra  proceeds  from  the  circumstance  that  they  connected  Ai/m/j.  grammatically  with  ra  Hhy, 
to  which  neither  grammar  nor  criticism  give  any  justification,  for  they  arbitrarily  separated  1E7K 

0;ton-l7J  N3J,  xxv.  18,  from  the  previous  context,  and  mads  it  the  superscription,  then  arbitra¬ 
rily  placed  DVj^  as  if  in  apposition  to  and  finally,  with  equal  arbitrariness,  transposed  the 

whole  prophecy  hither,  for  it  stood  originally  in  another  place .  From  the  postscript,  viz.  we  see  that 

2.  the  prophecy  must  originally  have  stood,  as  it  still  does  in  the  Hebrew  text,  at  the  close  of  the 
Sepher  against  ihe  nations,  but  immediately  before  ch.  xxvii.,  this  postscript  being  evidently  no  other 
than  the  first  verse  of  eh.  xxvii.  (modified  according  to  circumstances),  which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the 
LXX.,  and  in  the  Hebrew  contains  the  wrong  name  of  a  king.  How  did  this  prophecy  come  by  a  post¬ 
script,  since  no  other  prophecy  in  Jeremiah  has  such  an  one  f  Whence  came  it  that  xxvii.  1  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  LXX.?  To  say  nothing  of  the  circumstance ,  that  the  date  ev  apxv  PaotkciwvTOQ  Zedexiov 
in  the  prophecy  against  Elam  is  as  incorrect  as  xxviii  1  is  undoubtedly  alone  correct  (comp.  rems.  on 
xxvii.  1  and  xlix.  34).  But  how  now  does  verse  1  of  ch.  xxvii.  come  to  be  the  postscript ,  in  the 
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Hebrew  the  super ecription  to  the  prophecy  against  Elam  9  Evidently  the  prophecies  against  the  nations 
must  once  have  had  their  place  after  ch.  xxv.  and  before  ch.  xxvii.  1.  They  were,  however ,  taken 
away  from  this  place ,  and  xxvii.  1  went  with  them,  whether  it  was  that  it  was  really  taken  for  the 
postscript  of  the  prophecy ,  or  by  an  unintentional  error.  If  this  view  is  correct  it  is  thus  determined 
that  the  Sepher  against  the  nations  then  concluded  with  the  prophecy  against  Elam.  Whether  the  sub¬ 
sequently  added  prophecies  against  Egypt  II.,  against  the  Arabians  and  against  Babylon  were  then 
incorporated  in  the  Sepher  cannot  be  ascertained.  Where,  however,  did  the  Sepher  begin,  or  rather  on 
what  portion  of  our  book  did  it  follow  9  Chapter  xxv.  cannot  have  preceded  it,  for  it  is  quite  out  of 
the  question,  that  it  can  ever  have  had  place  between  chh.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  Since  that  detached  verse 
(xxvii.  1)  is  found  at  the  close,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  prophecy  against  Elam,  and  not  at  the  close 
of  the  passage  xxv.  15-88,  it  necessarily  follows  that  this  passage  did  not  follow,  but  preceded  the 
Sepher  against  the  nations.  Thus  the  Sepher  cannot  have  been  attached  to  xxv.  14,  18  or  12.  It 
can,  therefore,  have  had  its  place  only  between  xxvii.  1  and  xxv.  88.  Both  the  present  form  of  the 
text  in  the  LXX.,  and  the  purport  of  xxv.  13  6,  show  that  it  must  have  been  placed  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  this  verse.  For  what  reason  9  The  verses  12,  13  and  14  of  ch.  xxv.,  are  directed 
against  Babylon.  They  treat  of  the  ruin  of  Babylon  with  an  emphasis  and  a  detail,  which  do  not  cor¬ 
respond  at  all  to  the  historical  fact  to  which  ch.  xxv.  owes  its  origin.  The  first  half  of  xxv.  lrf 
decidedly  presupposes  the  prophecy  against  Babylon,  pertaining  to  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (comp, 
li.  69).  From  this  it  follows,  that  the  Sepher  against  the  nations  can  have  been  transposed  from  its  ori¬ 
ginal  place  between  xxv.  38  and  xxvii.  1  to  that  before  xxv.  15,  only  with  the  prophecy  against  Baby¬ 
lon,  therefore  after  its  becoming  known.  We  shall  not  err  if  we  suppose  that  the  words  in  xxv.  11,  “  and 
these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon  seventy  years,11  gave  occasion  both  to  the  more  extended 
portrayal  of  the  visitation  of  Babylon  only  implicitly ,  intimated  as  we  have  it  in  the  verses  xxv.  12-14, 
and  also  the  transposition  hither  of  the  Sepher  against  the  nations  now  extended  by  the  prophecy  against 
Babylon.  The  LXX.  version  flowed  from  a  recension  affording  this  form  of  the  text.  For  omitting 
ver.  14,  it  is  connected  with  ver.  13,  and  then  gives,  though  in  a  different  order  from  the  Masoretic 
text,  the  prophecies  against  the  nations ,  and  as  a  comprehensive  conclusion  follows  the  passage  xxv.  16- 
88  in  ch.  xxxii.  From  ch.  xxxiii.  onward  the  remaining  chapters  follow  in  the  same  order  as  in 
the  Masoretic  text,  only  that  a  chapter  is  not  devoted  to  the  prophecy  for  Baruch,  this  appearing  in  the 
LXX.  merely  as  the  conclusion  of  ch.  li.  Another  diaskenast  ( who  it  was  it  would  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine)  now  found  it  more  to  the  purpose  to  separate  the  prophecies  against  the  nations  from  the  pas¬ 
sages  relating  to  the  theocracy.  And  thus  they  were  then,  without  making  any  alteration  in  vers.  xxv. 
12-14,  transposed  to  the  place,  where  we  now  find  them  in  the  Masoretic  text.— The  prophecy  against 
Babylon  was,  however,  the  only  addition  to  the  original  Sepher  against  the  nations.  Two  new  portions 
were  inserted  at  appropriate  places  between  the  original  ones,  viz.:  1,  a  second  prophecy  against 
Egypt  (xlvi.  18-26)  which  expressly  mentions  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar ,  xlvi.  18-26 ;  2.  a  prophecy 
against  the  northern  Arabian  kingdom  (xlix.  28-33),  in  which  at  any  rate  Nebuchadnezzar's  name  is 
mentioned  in  vers.  28  and  80.  The  insertion  of  the  second  prophecy  against  Egypt  after  the  first,  and 
that  against  the  Arabians  after  that  against  Damascus,  and  before  that  against  Elam,  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  other  than  appropriate. 

1.  THE  SUPERSCRIPTION. 

XLVI.  1. 

1  The  word  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  against 
the  Gentiles  [The  Nations]. 

This  superscription  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  prophecies  here  brought  together  and  forming  a  *1BD* 
It  thus  forms  the  heading  to  chh.  xlvi.-li.,  and  introduces  the  second  main  division  of  the  Book.  The  form 
is  the  same  as  in  xiv.  1 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  xlix.  84.  On  the  grammar,  comp,  rems .  on  xiv.  1 

2.  THE  FIRST  PROPHECY  AGAINST  EGYPT 

XLVL  2-12. 

2  Against  [concerning]  Egypt,  against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho  king  of  Egypt, 
which  was  by  the  river  Euphrates  in  Carchemish,  which  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of 
Babylon  smote  in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  the  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah. 

3  Prepare  ye  the  buckler  and  the  shield, 

And  move  ye  on  to  the  battle. 

4  Harness  the  horses,  and  mount  ye  horsemen. 

And  stand  forth  with  your  helmets, 

Furbish1  the  spears,  put  on  coats  of  mail.* 

5  Why,  (as)  I  see,  are  they  dismayed — retreat? 

And  their  heroes  are  dashed  to  pieces ; 

They  flee  in  haste,  and  turn  not  again?* 

Fear  round  about  I4  saith  Jehovah. 
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6  Let  not  the  swift  flee  away  f 
Nor  let  the  mighty  escape ! 

Northwards,  by  the  margin  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  totter,  they  &1L 

7  Who  is  he  who  riseth  up  like  the  Nile, 

His  waters  roll  along  like  the  streams?9 

8  Egypt  riseth  up  like  the  Nile, 

His  waters  roll  along  like  the  streams ; 

And  he  said,  I  will  up,  cover  the  laud, 

Destroy7  the  city  and  them  that  dwell  therein. 

9  Mount  ye?  the  horses,  and  rage,  ye  chariots; 

And  let  the  mighty  warriors  go  forth : 

Cush  and  Phut,  who  handle  the  shield, 

And  Lydians,  that  handle  and  tread  the  bow.9 

10  And  that  day  is  a  day  of  vengeance  for  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
That  he  may  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies  ; 

And  the  sword  shall  devour10  and  be  satiate,11 
And  be  drunken  with  their  blood : 

For  a  slain  offering  has  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

In  the  land  of  the  North  by  the  river  Euphrates. 

11  Go  up  towards  Gilead  and  fetch  balm,  Virgin  daugnter  of  Egypt  I1* 

In  vain  takest  thou  many  medicines ; 

There  is  no  plaster18  for  thee. 

12  Nations  hear  of  thy  shame. 

And  with  thy  crying  the  earth  is  filled , 

For  one  warrior  threw  down  another, 

They  are  both  of  them  fallen  together.14 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  4. — pIQ.  Comp.  Lor.  vi.  21 ;  2  Chron.  It.  16.  The  meaning  is  to  clean,  polish  by  rubbing. 

*  Ver.  4.— jVlD  only  here  and  in  1L  3,  for 

*  Ver.  5.—' IDD'-  Comp.  Mic.  I.  7;  Job  iv.  20  ;  Olsh.,  }  201.— ID  J  D'JD-  Comp.  Ler.  xxvi.  36;  Naeqelsb.  Or .,  $  93,  d. 
Anm.— 11371  Uiph.  indirect  causative  signification — make  a  turn.  Comp.  ver.  21;  xlrii.  3;  xlix.  24;  Naboelsb.  Gr.,  { 
18,  3. 

4  Ver.  S.-ITDDD  1UD-  Comp.  vi.  25;  xx.  3, 10 ;  xlix.  29. 

•  Ver.  6.— DU,-I?X.  If  it  were  not  the  unabbreviated  form,  the  words  might  be  taken  as  the  divine  command.  As  it  is 
Sx  must  be  taken  in  tho  feebler  sense  i*.  Comp.  2  Kings  vi.  27  ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  6 ;  xli.  3 ;  Job  v.  22,  etc. 

•  Ver.  7.— a  word  of  Egyptian  origin,  signifies  os  an  appellative  “  ditch,  canal,”  Isa.  xxxiii.  21 ;  Job  xxviii.  10,  as 
a  proper  name  the  Nile  only,  Am.  viii.  8 ;  ix.  5 :  Isa.  xix.  8 ;  xxiii.  10,  efc.— fYnnj  1*  also  an  Egyptian  reminiscence,  in  so 

far  as  it  is  used  of  the  arms  or  canals  of  the  Nile,  Exod.  vll.  10 ;  viii.  1 ;  Ezek.  xxxii.  2, 14. 

1  Ver.  8. — TTV3X,  comp.  Qejrx.,  \  08,  2,  Anm.  i;  Ols:i.,  3  257  6.— 0  TU.  Comp.  viii.  16;  xlvii.  2. 

•  Ver.  0. — Dpili,  vocative.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  \  71,  5,  Anm.  4. 

*  Ver.  9. — On  'ntfp  1  '&Dh  Comp.  p.  'D’n  Ps.  lxxviii.  9;  Naeqelsb.  Gr^  {  63,  4,  e. 

10  Ver.  10.—' q rV?DN1.  As  was  remarked  on  ver.  1,  these  perfects  with  the  Vau  conversive  can  be  taken  in  a  future 
sense  only.  Nothing  in  the  context  transposes  us  into  the  past.  All  previous  verbs  relate  to  the  fature,andif  the  day  were 

to  be  designated  os  past  this  would  havo  to  be  done  either  discrtis  verbit ,  or  by  Except  on  a  falso  interpretation 

of  ver.  2,  we  obtain  the  impression  from  vers.  7-0  that  it  is  the  future  which  is  being  described,  and  if  the  day  (ver.  10)  is  re¬ 
cognized  os  future,  tho  following  verbs  can  only  be  so  rendered.  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  $  84,  o. 

11  Ver.  10. — MU  njOt!n.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  5  sqq. 

M  Ver.  11.— On  Comp.  Naeqelsb.  Gr.,  \  64,  A 

M  Ver.  11.— nS>’D*  Comp.  xxx.  13.  The  word  occurs  only  in  these  two  passages  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  these  only  with  the 
meaning  of  “  something  laid  on,  bandage,  plaster.” 

14  Ver.  12. — 113  J.  The  prefix  3  is  to  be  taken  in  its  proper,  instrumental  signification:  One  stumbles  by  an¬ 
other,  because  one  throws  another  over  the  ho&p.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  87. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  double,  viz.,  general  and  special  title 
(vers.  1,  2),  two  pictures  are  presented  before  us. 
The  first  (vers.  8-6)  is  the  more  general  and  in¬ 
definite  ;  warriors  are  admonished  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  for  battle  (vers.  8,  4).  Then,  however, 


directly  follows  a  description  of  the  defeat  and 
terrible  flight,  with  a  statement  as  to  the  place  of 
the  battle  (vers.  6,  6).  In  tlin  second  picture  not 
only  is  Egypt  mentioned  as  the  army  addressed 
by  the  prophet,  but  it  is  also  portrayed  in  colors 
taken  from  specially  Egyptian  relations.  That 
we  have,  moreover,  two  pictures  before  us,  is 
seen  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  vers.  7-12 
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the  whole  course  of  the  struggle  from  beginning 
to  end  is  described  in  its  main  features  :  the  pro¬ 
phet  sees  the  Egyptian  host  approaching  like  the 
overflow  of  the  Nile  (vers.  7,  8) ;  he  then  sum¬ 
mons  horses,  chariots  and  all  warriors  (among 
them  the  neighboring  nations,  forming  part  of 
the  host),  to  the  fight  ( ver.  9).  But  the  fight  does 
not  end  well  for  Egypt:  it  is  a  day  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  Jehovah  on  Egypt,  a  sacrificial  feast, 
in  which  Egypt  is  the  slaughtered  victim  (ver. 
10).  The  consequences  of  the  lost  battle  are  so 
fatal  to  Egypt,  that  it  cannot  recover,  and  the 
report  of  its  overthrow  fills  the  world  (vers.  11, 
12). — Does  this  passage  contain  a  prophecy  of 
the  battle,  or  does  it  presuppose  the  battle  as  al¬ 
ready  fought?  I  think  the  former.  For  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  10  (VU1  nSaxi),  the  battle  is  evidently 
still  future.  But  the  prophet  felt  himself  moved 
to  this  prophecy,  not  during  the  advance  of  the 
Egyptian  host  from  its  country,  but  when  it  had 
already  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Euphrates 
and  the  decisive  conflict  was  there  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  This  follows  clearly  from  ver.  2  in  con¬ 
nection  with  ver.  6  b,  and  ver.  10  b,  as  will  be 
further  seen  in  the  exposition  of  these  passages. 
The  prophetic  and  poetical  prediction  of  the  ap¬ 
proaching  battle  comes  into  the  foreground,  but 
this  does  not  exclude  brief  significant  hints  with 
respect  to  the  consequences  of  the  battle  for  the 
whole  future  of  Egypt. 

Ver.  2.  Against  Egypt  ...  of  Judah. 
D-isnS,  comp,  xxiii.  9;  xlviii.  1;  xlix.  1,  7,  23, 
28.  The  prefix  S  restricts  the  general  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  main  superscription  to  a  special 
part.  Comp.  xix.  13  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  9;  Lev.  xii.  6,  7. 
Pharaoh-necho  (TUI,  2  Ki.  xxiii.  29-35)  was  the 
sixth  king  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty.  He 
reigned  after  his  father,  the  great  Psammetichus, 
from  B.  C.,  610-595.  Comp.  Duncker,  I.,  S.  817, 
925;  1Ierzoq,  R.-Enc.  X.,  S .  257.— He  came  from 
Egypt  by  sea,  landed  to  the  north  of  Carmel  in 
the  bay  of  Acco,  and  defeated  Josiah  at  Megiddo 
(608).  Jehoiakim  was  his  creature  (comp.  2  Ki. 
xxiii.  34).  He  was  thus  at  the  time  de  facto  ruler 
of  Judah.  Afier  the  battle  at  Megiddo,  it  must 
have  been  easy  for  him  to  subjugate  Phoenicia  and 
Syria,  for  who  was  there  to  offer  him  any  re¬ 
sistance?  The  power  of  the  Assyrians,  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  was  concentrated  in  and  around 
Nineveh.  Nineveh  fell  B.  C.,  606.  Now  first  did 
the  Babylonian  army  advance  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  met  the  Egyptians 
at  Carchemish.  The  city  was  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Chaboras  [Chebar  or  Khaboor], 
and  the  Euphrates,  on  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
two  rivers.  Here  was  the  principal  passage 
across  the  Euphrates  (comp.  Niebuhr,  S.  205, 
869;  Hebzog,  Rcal-Enc .  VII.,  S.  379),  and  here 
as  “the  extreme  line  of  defence  of  his  new  pro¬ 
vince”  (Niebuhr,  S.  369),  Necbo  took  up  his 
position.  He  must  have  lain  here  for  some  time, 
whether  because  the  siege  of  the  city  occupied 
much  time,  or  because  it  was  a  part  of  his  plan 
not  to  advance  further,  but  here  in  a  favorable 
position  to  await  the  enemy.  Observe  in  the 
text  the  double  relative  sentence  which  was, 
etc.,  and  which  Nebuchadneaaar,  etc.  It  is 
doubtless  not  by  accident  that  by  the  first  of  the 
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two,  the  first  .mentioned  slat/  of  Necho  at  Carche- 
mish  is  especially  set  forth.  If  the  chief  em¬ 
phasis  lay  on  the  battle,  that  first  sentence  would 
have  been  quite  superfluous.  It  would  have  been 
enough  to  say:  “which  Nebuchadnezzar  smote 
by  the  Euphrates  in  Carchemish.”  From  the 
emphasis  on  the  stay  by  the  Euphrates  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  this,  and  not  the  battle ,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  prophecy.  When  Jeremiah  learned 
that  the  Egyptian  army  had  taken  up  a  position 
at  Carchemish,  he  recognized  at  once  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  situation.  He  knew,  that  now  a 
collision  between  the  southern  and  northern  em¬ 
pires  was  inevitable,  that  there  on  the  Euphrates 
the  destinies  of  the  world  would  be  decided  for 
the  proximate  future.  Egypt  on  the  Euphrates  1 
This  was  the  fatal  juncture  which  summoned  him 
to  prophetic  utterance.  Observe,  also,  that  in 
the  prophecy  itself  he  does  not  yet  mention  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  (he  names  him,  as  I  have  frequently 
shown,  only  after  the  battle),  but  he  twice  men¬ 
tions  in  a  significant  manner  the  position  on  the 
Euphrates  (ver.  6  and  ver.  7);  an  evident  proof 
that  it  was  this,  which  led  him  to  speak.  Ho 
foresees  that  it  would  eventuate  in  a  battle.  And 
with  equal  definiteness,  he  sees  what  the  result 
will  be  (vers.  6,  6;  ver.  10  sqq.).  The  entire 
superscription  (ver.  2)  was  added  subsequently 
by  the  prophet  on  the  writing  of  the  prophecy. 
In  the  first  relativp  sentence  he  indicates  the  oc¬ 
casion,  in  the  second  he-declares  that  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  followed  very  speedily  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Jehoiakim  (B.  C.  605-4)  The  date  refers 
primarily  to  “smote,”  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  prophecy  may  not  have  been  made  the  same 
year,  or  sooner.  The  particulars  here  are  not  to 
be  determined,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  news 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptians  on  the 
Euphrates,  did  not  reach  Jerusalem  before  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  Niebuhr  is  of  opinion 
that  the  battle  had  already  taken  place  in  the 
third  year  of  Jehoiakim  (Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  50,  86, 
370),  and  that  hence  the  date  here  refers  to  the 
composition  of  the  poem,  not  to  the  historical 
event  of  the  battle.  The  chronological  relations 
are  not  to  be  investigated  here,  but  exegetically 
it  seems  to  me  as  impossible  to  put  a  point  after 
smote  (Niebuhr,  S.  86,  Anm.),  as  to  refer  in  the 
fourth  year  to  the  word,  etc.,  ver.  1,  as  Grap 
proposes.  Apart  from  their  being  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  each  other,  ver.  1  is  a  general  title 
referring  to  all  the  following  chapters,  including 
ch.  li.  The  construction  too,  would  then  be  ob¬ 
scure  and  forced.  We  should  then  havft  to  take 

as  a  more  particular  definition:  with 
respect  to  Egypt,  however,  in  the  fourth  ,year ; 
which  would  give  the  sense  that  only  this  pro¬ 
phecy  was  uttered  against  Egypt,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  which  is  incorrect. 

Vers.  3-6.  Prepare  ye  .  .  .  the  fall. 
The  first  battie-picture  commences  with  the 
call  to  the  warriors  to  prepare  buckler  and 
shield  (the  Egyptian  monuments  show  two  kinds 
of  shields,  a  larger  [H31f]  and  a  smaller.  Comp. 
Neumann,  II.,  S.  883),  to  harness  the  horses  (to 
the  chariots)  and  to  mount.  D'tsnB  designates  the 
horses  for  riding  in  distinction  from  carriage- 
horses  in  2  Sam.  i.  6;  1  Kings  v.  6;  Joel  ii.  4; 
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Ezek.  xxvii.  14.  This  usage  being  established, 
and  the  parallelism  favoring  the  meaning  “  equi ,” 
1  believe  that  D'&ldtl  is  to  be  translated  not  in 

•  TT" 

the  vocative,  but  as  in  the  text:  and  mount  ye 
riders.  Of  the  other  expressions  in  ver.  4,  the 
first,  after  horses  and  riders,  must  refer  to  the 
footmen,  the  rest,  as  in  ver.  8,  to  all  species  of 
arms. — In  the  second  act  of  the  first  picture,  the 
prophet  sees  the  army  defeated:  Why,  I  see, 
are  they  dismayed?  Comp.  xxx.  6.  As 
non  (they)  is  the  nominative  and  HIO  requires 
the  accusative  after  it  in  a  still  higher  degree 
than  run,  our  passage  cannot,  as  Graf  supposes, 
be  explained  by  Ezek.  xxxvii.  19  coil.  Gen.  vi.  17, 
but  I  see  must  be  taken  as  a  parenthetical  sen¬ 
tence. — The  description  doses  significantly  with 
two  perfects,  the  prophet  sees  the  tottering  and 
falling  as  accomplished  facts.  Comp.  Yer.  12. 

Vers.  7-12.  Who  is  he  .  .  .  fallen  toge¬ 
ther.  The  second  battle  picture  is  more  in  de¬ 
tail,  more  concrete,  and  as  it  were  painted  with 
specifically  Egyptian  colors.  The  prophet  sees 
the  Egyptian  army  approaching  like  the  over¬ 
flowing  Nile.  The  immediate  preparations  for 
the  battle  are  described  in  ver.  9,  as  in  ver.  4, 
only  still  more  concretely.  Cavalry,  chariots  and 
footmen  are  equally  distinguished.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  of  opinion  that  we  must  render  here 

as  in  ver.  4  “mount  the  horses.” — The  chariots 
are  to  rage  (comp.  Nah.  ii.  6),  the  mighty  war¬ 
riors  to  go  forth  on  foot.  Egypt’s  neighboring 
nations  accompany  the  expedition,  and  the  Ethi¬ 
opians  and  Lybiaus  are  described  as  shieid-bear-y 


ers,  and  therefore  masters  of  elose  combat  (eo- 
minui ),  the  Lybians  (comp.  Gen.  x.  18  coll.  22; 
Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10)  as  archers.  The 
three  uations  stand  together,  as  here,  as  Egyp¬ 
tian  auxiliaries  in  Ezek.  xxx.  5  coll.  Nah.  iii.  9. 
On  Lydians  nb,  comp.  Arnold  in  Herzog, 
Real.-Eac .,  VIII.,  S.  610. 

All  these  preparations,  however,  do  not  en¬ 
sure  the  victory,  it  being  ordained  that  the  day 
of  battle  shall  be  a  day  of  vengeance  for  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  a  bloody  saorificial  festival.  Egypt 
both  in  ancient  and  more  recent  times  has  in¬ 
jured  the  theocracy,  and  now  stands  opposed  to 
the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Lord,  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  and  must  therefore  be  subdued. — Day 
of  vengeance.  Comp.  li.  6;  Isa.  xxxiv.  8; 
lxi.  2;  Ixiii.  4. — Sacrifice.  A  slain  offering, 
where  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  (comp. 
Numb.  xxii.  40;  1  Ki.  i.  19)  comes  into  the  fore¬ 
ground,  but  the  word  must  not  be  taken  in  its 
literal  signification.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6  ;  Zeph. 
i.  7.  In  the  last  two  verses  the  consequences  of 
the  lost  battle  are  described.  Egypt  is  ironically 
called  upon  to  fetch  balm  from  Gilead  (comp, 
rems.  on  viii.  22).  But  the  blow  was  fatal. 
Therefore  remedies  are  of  no  avail,  to  however 
great  extent  applied.  The  fearful  defeat  cannot 
of  course  remain  hidden.  The  nations  must 
learn  the  shame  of  Egypt,  since  the  cry  of  the 
stricken  ones  fills  the  world  (xiv.  2  coll.  Isa.  xlii. 
11).  Ver.  12  b  contains  a  step  backwards,  an 
additional  statement  of  reasou.  This  is  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  evident  endeavor  to  close  the  se¬ 
cond  picture  in  correspondence  to  the  first. 


8.  THI  SECOND  PROPHECY  AGAINST  EGYPT. 

XLVI.  18-26. 

With  an  Appendix,  xlvi.  27,  28. 

13  The  word  that  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  spake  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  how  [con¬ 
cerning  the  coming  of]  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  should  come  and  [to] 
smite  the  land  of  Egypt. 

14  Proclaim  ye  it  in  Egypt  and  publish  it  in  Migdol, 

Publish  it  also  in  Noph  and  Tanpanhes. 

Say  ye,  Stand  fast1  and  prepare  thyself  ;* 

For  the  sword  hath  devoured  thy  neighbors. 

15  Wherefore  is  thy  bull*  dragged  away  ? 

He  stood  not,  for  Jehovah  thrust  him  away 

16  He  causeth  many  to  totter ; 

One  also  falleth  upon  another: 

And  they  ray,  Up!  let  us  return*  to  our  own  people, 

And  to  the  land  of  our  birth,  from  the  murderous  sword* 

17  There  they  cry:4  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  is  lost;6 
He  hath  lost  the  time  through  neglect ! 

18  As  truly  as  I  live,  saith  the  king, 

Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  Name ; 
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As  Tabor  among  the  mountains, 

And  as  Carmel  by  the  sea,  shall  he  come. 

Make  thyself  preparations  [apparatus]  for  journeying, 

Thou  inhabitant,  daughter  of  Egypt ; 

19  For  Noph  shall  become  a,  wilderness, 

And  destroyed  without  an  inhabitant. 

20  A  finely  formed  heifer  is  Egypt ; 

A  gad-fly*  from  the  north  is  coming,  is  coming.T 

21  Her  hirelings  also  in  her  midst  are  like  fatted  calves 
For  they  also  turn  and  flee  away  together. 

They  stand  not,  for  the  day  of  their  destruction  is  come  upon  them*— 
The  time  of  their  visitation. 

22  Her  sound*  goeth  like  the  sound  of  serpents; 

For  with  power  they  advance, 

And  are  come  to  her  with  axes  as  hewers  of  wood. 

23  They  have  cut  down  her  forest,,  saith  Jehovah. 

For  it  is  not  to  be  searched  ; 

For  they  are  many,  more  than  the- locusts, 

And  of  them  there  is  no  number. 

24  The  daughter  of  E^ypt  has  been  put  to  shame, 

Delivered  into  the  hand  of  a  people  from  the  North. 

25  Saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  Grod  of  Israel, 

Behold,  I  visit  the  Amon  of  No, 

And  Pharaoh  and  Egypt,  and  its  gods  and  its.  kings, 

And  Pharaoh  and  those  that  trust  in  him. 

26  And  I  give  them  into  the  hand  of  those  that  seek  their  lives, 

And  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king  of  Babylon, 

And  into  the  hand  of  his  servants  : 

And  afterwards  it  shall  be  inhabited* 

As  in  the  days  of  old,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  14.— comp.  ver.  4. 

*  Ver.  14. — pm.  Comp.  Exek.  xxxvilL  7.  It  is  a  direct  causative  Hiphll :  make  preparation,  equipment  for  thf- 
•elf.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  $  69, 1,  Arm.  2. 

*  Ver.  15. — Jeremiah  uses  the  plural  D'TSN  elaewhereonlj  in  the  meaning  of  “strong  horses  ”  (vlll.  16;  xlvii.  3;  L 
11).  But  neither  this  meaning  nor  that  of  11  strong  men,  heroes”  O’lVSI  suits  the  connection.  For  apart  from  Pjnpl 
(besides  here  in  Prov.  xxriil.  3  only)  which  as  a  foregoing  predicate  may  certainly  stand  in  the  singular,  the  singulars  10 

-  i 

and  131H  show  that  is  to  be  taken  as  singular.  Then,  howeTer,  nothing  is  more  natural  than,  with  the  LXX., 

to  think  of  the  Apis.  This  is  the  LXX  translation  :  Stari  e^vyvr  a w6  troy  6  ’Awif ;  6  /uStrxot  &  isAtrnk  trov  oine  epstrtr. 
T3H  both  iu  the  singular  and  plural  is  frequently  used  for  bulls :  Isa.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Ps.  xxii.  13 ;  L  13 ;  lxviii.  31.  But  who 

but  Apis  is  the  bull  of  Egypt?  The  plural  suffix  has  been  explained  as  an  abnormal  pausal  pronunciation  fcomp. 

Ps.  ix.  15;  JJ'nWfe?  Eaek.  xxxv.  11— [Gen.  xvi.  5;  1  Ei.  xt.  19]  which  Gia?  adduces,  does  not  belong  here),  comp. 
OuHn  }  39,  c,  Anm.i  \  131,  k,  but  this  is  unnecessary.  V2K  (observe  that  Jehovah  also  is  called  T3N  or 

Isa.  i.  24 ;  xlix.  26,  etc.)  stands  in  the  plural  as  a  name  of  God,  according  to  the  analogy  of  Sj?3»  D'p^rb  D'tSflp* 

which  again  themselves  follow  the  analogy  of  D'TISK-  Comp.  Naxoxlsb.  Or.,  {  61,  2,  Arm.;  Olse.,  { 122,  g ;  Gxsxit.,  { 
108,  2,  Anm.,  b. 

4  Ver.  17.— Dttf  )&Op.  LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.,  and  after  them  many  modern  commentators  read  these  words  D#  JfcOp 

(comp.  xx.  3 ;  Isa.  viii.  3 ;  xx.  7),  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  unnecessarily.  The  nominative  of  UOp  is  not  the  auxiliaries, 

:lr 

and  DC?  need  not  be  referred  to  their  home.  It  may  very  well  be  referred  to  the  place  where  Apis  was  maltreated,  and  the 

T  • 

warriors  were  killed,  thus  generally  to  the  place  of  the  previously  described  defeat.  It  might  even  be  referred  to  the  time, 
for  QCf  has  also  a  temporal  signification.  Comp.  Ps.  xiv.  5  ;  liii.  5 ;  Job  xxxv.  12 ;  Hoe.  ii.  17 ;  Jer.  L  9.  The  subject  of 

T 

UPp  may  be  an  indefinite  number  -.—they  call.  Comp.  iii.  16, 17 ;  Naxoxlsb.  Or.,  { 101,  2,  a. 


*  Ver.  17.— The  meaning  of  is  ttrepilut ,  tumuliut  (Isa.  v.  14 ;  xlii.  14 ;  Jer.  xxv.  31 ;  xlvill.  46 ;  11.  65,  etc.).  With 

the  idea  of  tumult  and  confusion  is  connected  that  of  destruction  and  ruin  (comp  Ps.  xl.  3).  The  word  would 

then  be  used  as  abstr.  f<ro  concreto:  Pharaoh  is  ruin,  i.  ruined,  (Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  f  69, 1)  and  there  is  no  need  te 
read  HKg?  with  Mac  bar.  We  know  not  why  the  prophet  chose  this  particular  word,  but  there  is  probably  an  allusion  in 
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it  to  some  Egyptian  word  unknown  to  us.  Why  Pharaoh  Is  ruined  the  prophet  proceeds  to  tell  us.  is  the  appointed 

season  (Gen.  L  14 ;  xrii.  21 ;  xxi.  2,  etc.)  of  passing  orcr  a  time  is  quite  usual  (comp.  ex.  gr n  riii.  20 ;  Job  xxx.  15). 

•  Ter.  20. — The  wor^  occurs  here  only.  The  root  signifies  “  to  pinch,  press  together  **  (of  the  eyes  Pros, 
vi.  13 ;  x.  11 ;  xxxr.  10,  of  the  lips  Pro  v.  xvl.  30)  then  “  to  pinch  off”  (Job  xxxilL  6).  is  then  pinching,  pinching  ol( 
or  that  which  pinches.  The  old  translations  are  vacillating :  LXX.  ds’&nra <rfux;  Chald.  j'^Dp  J'DOJ?  popuU  inter fecto- 

ret ;  Syr.  exercitux ;  Vulg.  stimulator.  Attaching  himself  to  the  last  Rosenmuellse  translates  stimulus  ;  Cocceius,  Scntn- 
tens,  Eichhorn,  Uitzio,  Graf,  Meier,  gad-fly  i  tiremse  J,  comparing  the  Arabic  quarana,  pupugit  ( pule*),  qu&ris,  insect  urn  cimici 
simile,  or  quire,  u  kind  of  small  fly.  Much  more  unsuitably  Ewald  adduces  quareh,  and  understands  by  it  a  great ,  J earful 
monster.  The  meaning  excidium,  which  the  Rabbis,  Gesenius,  Umbreit  and  others  attribute  to  the  word,  does  not  corres¬ 
pond  very  exactly  to  the  specific  radical  signification.  Following  this  and  the  Arabic  analogies  I  regard  the  meaning  gad- 
Jig  as  correct,  which  suits  the  connection  admirably.  Comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  28;  Deut.  i.  44;  vii.  20;  Isa.  vii.  18;  Ps.  cxviii. 
12.  [Blaynay  translates  44  breeze”  though  he  admits  the  radical  meaning  and  the  Arabic  analogies:  Notes  has  “  destruc¬ 
tion  hb  the  A.  V.,  Neumann,  Fuerst,  etc.—  8.  R.  A.] 

»  Ver.  20 —The  reading  f~Q  K2  in  the  LXX.,  Chald.,  Syrn  Arab.,  and  many  codd.  of  Kbnnioott  and  De  Rossi  is  only  a 

•  T  T 

weak  correction.  ,  ,  . 

■  Ver.  11. — I  do  not  approve  of  the  reading  0/ y  followed  by  the  ancient  translators  and  by  Hrnio.  H /Ip  refers  to 

Egypt  The  feminine  suffix  (comp.  iTT^fe?  ver.  21)  is  to  be  referred,  if  not  to  nSltf,  yet  to  D'^VO  D3  ( 'ver . 

r :  I  •  :  tv  *  :  t  :  v 

19).  The  construction  of  the  sentence  is  as  1.  9 ;  Nah.  11. 5.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  \  65,  3,  Ann.  There  Is,  it  is  true,  no  pas¬ 
sage  in  which  !|“>n  is  used  expressly  of  the  voice ;  but  why  may  not  the  voice  be  described  as  going?  DDCf'? 

Pg.  lxxiii.  9  Is  at  least  related.  If  we  take  as  a  relative  sentence  (like  a  serpent,  which  goes)  the  expression  is  very 

feeble,  and  the  meaning  “  creeps,”  which  Graf  substitutes,  either  declares  nothing,  or  must  have  an  artificial  meaning 
to  it. 

•  Ver.  26.— jDC?  is  used  here  in  the  neutral  sense,  as  iu  Isa.  xiii.  2U ;  Jer.  xvii.  6,  25 ;  xxx.  18 ;  1. 13, 39. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  prophecy  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  imme¬ 
diate  contemporaneous  continuation  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  one.  1.  The  title  announces  it  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  passage.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  regarding  this  as  a  later  addition,  for 
it  contains  nothing  which  Jeremiah  could  not 
himself  have  written.  2.  In  ver.  26  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  is  mentioned  by  name.  Jeremiah  never 
does  this  before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  As 
now  we  must  assign  the  passage  xlvi.  1-12  to  the 
period  immediately  before  that  battle,  it  follows 
that  the  present  passage  must  have  originated  at 
a  later  period.  3.  If  the  superscription  in  ver. 
13  expresses  nothing  with  regard  to  the  time  of 
composition,  but  only  states  the  main  purport  of 
the  passage,  it  is  yet  clear  that  a  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  coming  of  Nebuchadnezzar  more  pro¬ 
bably  originated  at  a  time  in  which  Jeremiah  de- 
moustrubly  expected  this  coming  than  at  a  time 
of  which  we  have  no  trace  that  the  prophet  che¬ 
rished  this  expectation.  The  prophet  does  not 
express  the  definite  expectation  that  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  will  come  to  Egypt,  before  xliii.  8-18. 
Previously,  indeed,  we  have  a  general  declara¬ 
tion,  that  Egypt  will  succumb  to  him  (xxv.  19; 
xlvi.  11,  12)  but  none  purporting  that  he  will 
himself  enter  the  country.  It  is  therefore  much 
more  probable  that  this  passage  is  contempora¬ 
neous  with  xliii.  8-13  than  that  it  belongs  to  the 
time  of  xlvi.  3-12.  The  reason,  which  Graf 
urges  against  this  hypothesis,  that  Jeremiah  there 
prophesies  the  conquest  of  Moab,  Edom,  Ammon, 
etc.,  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  with  respect  to  Egypt,  had  contented  himself 
with  a  song  of  triumph  over  its  defeat,  is  not  of 
weight;  for  evidently  Egypt  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  of  all  the  countries,  against  which  chh.  xlvi.- 
xlix.  contain  prophecies.  It  is  hence  no  matter 
of  surprise,  if  we  have  two  prophecies  against  it, 
of  which  the  first  (xlvi.  3-12)  treats  of  the  defeat 
and  destruction  of  Egypt  in  general  (xlvi.  11,  12), 
the  second  specially  of  the  latter. 


This  prophecy,  like  the  preceding  one,  evi¬ 
dently  consists  of  two  halves.  In  the  first  the 
Egyptian  cities  are  summoned  to  equip  them¬ 
selves  against  the  approaching  enemy  (ver.  14) ; 
then  the  thought  is  expressed,  that  nil,  which  is 
great  in  Egypt,  Apis  (ver.  16)  the  foreign  auxil¬ 
iaries  (ver.  16),  Pharaoh  (ver.  17)  must  bow  be¬ 
fore  the  greatness  of  the  Chaldean  prince,  who 
approaches  like  Tabor  among  the  mountains  and 
Carmel  in  the  sea,  in  order  to  carry  away  the 
Egyptians  into  captivity  (vers.  18,  19).  In  the 
second  half  the  quantitative  conception  seems  to 
prevail.  Egypt  is  a  fair,  fat  cow,  but  a  gad-fly 
from  the  North  brings  destruction  to  it  (ver.  20). 
Their  mercenaries  also,  who  are  here  compared 
to  fatted  calves,  flee  (ver.  21).  Egypt  is  further 
compared  to  a  forest,  in  which  stand  innumerable 
trees.  Yet  there  is  only  a  hissing  like  a  snako 
in  a  thicket,  while  the  enemies  proceed  to  cut 
down  the  trees  (vers.  22,  23).  Finally  it  is  pro¬ 
claimed  in  blunt  words,  without  a  figure,  that 
Egypt  with  its  gods,  itB  kings,  and  all  who  trust 
in  them,  must  be  given  into  the  hand  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  but  that  a  time  will  come,  in  which 
Egypt  will  be  inhabited  as  quietly  and  undis¬ 
turbed  as  of  old  (vers.  24-26).  The  two  halves 
are  distinguished  thus:  1.  The  Egyptian  power 
is  described  from  its  intensive  and  qualitative,  in 
the  second  from  its  intensive  or  quantitative  side. 
2.  The  first  half  closes  with  the  prospect  of  exile, 
the  second  with  a  consolatory  outlook  into  a  dis¬ 
tant  but  happy  future. 

Ver.  13.  The  word  .  .  .  Egypt.  The  su¬ 
perscription  is  of  the  larger  kind,  but  in  the  form 
which  occurs  besides  only  in  xlv.  1  and  1.  1.  It 
is  indubitable  that  such  a  superscription  intro¬ 
duces  a  specifically  new  passage.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Who  composed  this,  the  prophet  himself 
or  a  later  writer,  who  had  no  right  to  do  it?  No 
reasons  can  be  urged  against  its  composition  by 
the  prophet,  either  general  or  special.  The 

form  KtaS,  both  alone  and  with  a  second  infini. 

T 

tive  depending  on  it,  is  very  common  in  Jere¬ 
miah  ;  it  is  found  more  frequently  in  him  than 
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in  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Comp, 
xxxvi.  5 ;  xl.  4 ;  xli.  17 ;  xlii.  15,  17,  22 ;  xliv 

12;  xlviii.  16).  *7  also  after  a  verb,  dieendi is  Je- 
remian.  Comp,  xxviii.  8,  9. 

Ver.  14.  Proclaim  .  .  .  thy  neighbors. 
Egypt  is  alarmed,  before  all  the  boundary-cities. 
On  Migdol,  Noph  and  Tahpanhes,  comp.  rems.  on 
ii.  16  ;  xliy.  1. — Immediate  preparations  are  ne¬ 
cessary,  since  the  surrounding  countries,  the 
neighbors,  have  already  been  devastated  by  the 
hostile  sword.  Comp.  xxi.  14;  xlviii.  17,  89; 
xlix.  6. 

Vers.  15-19.  Wherefore  .  .  .  without  an 
inhabitant.  The  three  heads  of  Egypt  are 
Apis,  the  army  consisting  of  foreigners,  and  the 
king.  “The  overthrow  of  this  triad  is  here  de¬ 
scribed.  With  respect  to  the  form  it  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  transition  is  made  with  the  same 
turn  from  the  summons  to  prepare  and  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  defeat  as  in  ver.  5. — The  Apis, 
which  had  hitherto  in  divine  majesty  enjoyed 
most  undisturbed  existence  in  his  temple,  is  now 
dragged  away  like  a  common  ox  to  the  slaughter, 
and  can  make  no  resistance,  for  it  itf  Jehovah 
who  thrusts  him  on,  as  it  were,  from  behind. 
Numb.  xxxv.  20;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  21.  It  is  Jeho¬ 
vah,  likewise,  who  causes  great  defeat  amohg 
those  upon  whom  the  power  of  Egypt  in  war  de¬ 
pended.  Since  the  time  of  Psarametichus  foreign 
mercenaries  (DTJ?  xxv*  20;  Ezek.  xxx.  5)  com¬ 
posed  the  main  strength  of  the  Egyptian  forces. 
(<-omp.  Ditncker,  I.,  S.  922);  but  they  are  un¬ 
able  to.resist  the  enemy  whom  God  sends  against 
them.  They  therefore  flee  to  their  homes. — • 
Falleth  upon  another.  Comp.  xxix.  9,  26. — 
Murderous  sword.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxv.  38. 
— The  king  himself  finally,  whom  the  Egyptians 
adored  as  an  incarnation  of  the  deity  (comp. 
Dlnckkr,  I.,  S.  150,  “The  Egyptians  went  fur¬ 
ther  in  their  exaltation  of  their  rulers  than  any 
other  nation,  even  according  divine  worship  to 
their  despots”)  becomes  an  object  of  ridicule. — 
Lost  the  time.  These  words  signify  that  he 
has  allowed  the  time  to  pass  by.  What  time? 
The  gracious  respite  appointed  by  Jehovah? 
Not  impossibly.  The  prophet  then  places  the 
confession  in  the  mouth  of  the  Egyptians,  'that 
they  have  not  followed  the  advice  given  them 
in  xxv.  15  coll,  xxvii.  8.  In  contrast  to  this 
humiliation  of  the  Egyptian  king  the  prophet 
exalts  (verse  18)  the  greatness  of  the  true  king, 
the  King  of  all  kings,  the  Lord  of  hosts,  Jeho¬ 
vah.  and  that  of  His  chosen  servant  and  instru¬ 
ment  (xxv.  0;  xxvii.  6),  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Jehovah,  who  is  called  king  also  in  xlviii.  15; 
li.  57,  swears  solemnly  by  Himself  (xxii.  6,  24; 
xliv.  26),  that  he,  who  is  not  indeed  here  men¬ 
tioned  by  name,  but  j  i  plainly  recognized  from 
the  connection,  viz.  the  king  of  Babylon,  will  on 
his  expedition  to  the  other  kings  beaa  Tabor  to 
the  mountains  rising  to  the  north  of  it  (comp. 
Raumer,  Pal.  S.  87)  and  will  present  himself 
as  Carmel  seen  from  the  sea,  for  this  “looks  like 
a  watch-tower  westward  over  the  Mediterranean” 
(Raumer,  S.  45).  In  such  circumstances  should 
it  fare  better  with  Egypt  than  with  Judah  ?  No, 
the  former  also  cannot  escape  captivity.  He  is 
therefore  called  upon  to  prepare  himself  for  this. 


— nVlJ  ’S3  (comp.  Ezek.  xii.  8  sqq. )  are  a  very 
necessary  equipment,  such  as  exiles  are  allowed 
to  take  with  them.  As  the  capital  of  Judah  was 
not  spared,  so  the  capital  of  Egypt,  Memphis, 
shall  be  destroyed  (comp.  ii.  15). 

Vers.  20-23.  A  finely  formed  heifer .  .  . 
no  number.  In  a  new  double  picture  Egypt’s 
destruction  is  here  portrayed.  These  pictures 
refer,  as  already  remarked,  more  to  the  extent 
and  quantity  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  the  first 
8etting«forth  their  volume,  the  second  their  nu¬ 
merical  strength.  Accordingly  Egypt  is  first 
compared  to  a  state-cow,  which  is  of  course  to 
be  regarded  as  well  kept.  We  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  Pharaoh’s  fat  kine  in  Gen.  xli.  18. 

PlSj#  is  moreover  a  young  cow,  but  one  which 
has  attained  its  full  vigor,  for  it  may  be  three 
years  old  (xlviii.  84;  Isa.  xv.  6;  Gen.  xv.  9), 
give  milk  (Isa.  vii.  21,  22),  be  already  trained 
(IIos.  x.  11),  draw  the  plough  (Jud.  xiv.  18),  but 
nlso  may  still  rejoice  in  the  untamed  wildness  of 
its  life  (xxxi.  18). — This  cow  is  to  be  attacked 
by  a  gaa-fly  coming  from  the  north,  from  whence 
Jeremiah  is  accustomed  to  see  the  Chaldeans 
coming  (comp.  i.  14,  etc).  [Blayney  and  Words¬ 
worth  find  here  a  probable  allusion  to  the  legend 
of  Io,  who  was  transformed  into  a  heifer,  and 
|  driven  by  a  gad-fly  into  Egypt,  where  she  was 
worshipped  as  Isis.  Comp  Virg.  Georg.,  III., 
147 ;  Ovid,  Melam.  Lib.,  I. — S.  R.  A.] 

The  double  is  coming  portrays  the  vehe¬ 
mence  of  the  assault.  Comp.  Ezek.  vii.  6 ;  Ps. 
xevi.  13.  The  same  fulness  and  breadth  are 
seen  in  the  well-kept  mercenaries  as  in  Egypt 
itself.  (Comp.  Herod.,  II.  158;  Duncker,  I., 
S.  922).  They  are  fatted  calves,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lazy,  as  is  seen  in  their  fleeing  instead 
of  fighting. — Tarn.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  6. — 
Day  of  destruction.  Comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  85; 
Jer.  xviii.  17. — Time  of  visitation.  Comp, 
x.  16  ;  1.  27. — In  a  second  picture  it  is*  described 
how  the  forces  of  the  Egyptians,  though  so 
great  in  number,  are  overcome.  Egypt  is  in 
this  behalf  compared  to  a  forest,  which  serves 
for  the  abode  of  a  serpent.  The  serpent  has 
retired  into  a  thicket.  It  is  only  heard  to  hiss. 
Thus  the  ancient  power  of  Egypt,  which  led 
Ezekiel  to  compare  it  to  a  crocodile  (xxix.  8; 
xxxii.  2),  is  come  to  an  end.  It  is  only  a  ser¬ 
pent  hissing  with  impotent  rage  in  a  thicket. 
It  no  longer  attacks  nor  bites,  for  it  is  afraid. 
There  is  also  reason  for  this.  For  the  enemies 

rush  upon  it  with  power  (Vll3,  comp.  Zech.  iv. 
6) ;  they  come  upon  it  with  axes  (comp.  xlix.  9) 
as  hewers  of  wood.  Whether  this  figure  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Persians, 
Massagetes,  and  Scythians  made  use  of  battle- 
axes,  as  Graf  supposes,  or  whether  it  has  no 
connection  with  this,  roust  be  left  undecided. — 
Ver.  23.  With  their  axes  the  enemies  hew  down 
the  forest,  t.  e.  they  kill  the  warriors,  destroy 
the  fortifications  and  supplies.  This  forest  is 
not  to  be  otherwise  come  at,  for  it  is  unsearch¬ 
able,  impenetrable.  A  thin  forest  may  be  taken 
possession  of  by  going  through  it,  but  a  thick, 
impenetrable  one  must  be  cut  down  tree  by  tree. 
The  enemies  can  do  this,  for  they  are  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  the  locusts. — Not  to  be  searched 
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the  prophet  jeremiah: 


?  I  would  not  refer  to  the  enemies,  1.  on 
necount  of  the  sing,  number;  2.  because  then 
the  same  thought  would  be  expressed  three  times 
—In  the  following  context  the  thought  of  Egypt’s 
subjugation  is  expressed  without  a  figure. 

Vers.  24-26.  Tho  daughter  .  .  .  saith  Je¬ 
hovah.— Put  to  shame.  Comp.  ii.  26 ;  vi  15  • 
xlviii.  1 ;  1.  2,  etc.— The  God  of  Israel,  who  is 
more  powerful  than  the  gods  of  the  Egyptians, 
declares  that  He  will  visit  the  Amon  of  No  (the 
highest  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  comp.  Herzoo, 

R. -Enc.  I.,  S.  286,  which  had  its  seat  in  Thebes, 
hence  called  pDX  KJ,  Nah.  Hi.  8;  comp.  Ib.  X., 

S.  892),  Pharaoh  and  the  land  itself,  and  further 
all  the  other  kings  (i.  s.  those  entitled  to  be  so) 
and  gods,  and  finally  Pharaoh  and  the  entire 


mass  of  those  who  trust  in  him  as  a  god.  (Come 

rems.  on  ver.  17)  The  style  is  here  very  broad 
and  yerbose,in  order  to  express  the  complete- 
ness  of  the  destruction.  All  these  shall  fall  im, 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  their  life  (comp. 

k*  k8-  kV  30^’  and  b®  8'Ten  >“‘0  the  hand  of 
Nebuchadneuar  and  his  servants _ And  after- 

wards,  etc.  If  we  compare  on  the  one  hand 

47  xH’/fi1.  °r  h#Q°^er  P“8»8*»  Mke  *Mii. 
V  ,  xlix.  6 ,  xlix.  89,  it  appears  in  the  highest 
degree  probable,  that  here  at  the  dose  a  fafora- 
Pro!Peot  18  be  opened  up  to  the  Egyptians. 
In  the  days  of  old,  ancient  Thebes,  of  which  no 
"hen  11  was  built,  was  peaceful,  un- 
assailed  and  prosperous.  A  remembrancer  of 
thw  oonduion  can  be  understood  only  as  a  word 
of  blessed  promise.  J  wuru 


Appendix  to  the  Prophecies  against  Egypt ;  a  Consolatory  Declaration  to  XaraeL 

XLVI.  27;  28. 

27  But  fear  thou  not,  my  servant  Jacob, 

And  be  thou  not  dismayed,  O  Israel ; 

For  behold,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar 
And  thy  seed  from  the  land  of  their  captivity. 

And  Jacob  shall  return  and  be  at  rest, 

do  £nd  quiet’  and  none  slia11  make  him  afraid. 

28  F ear  thou  not,  my  servant  Jacob, 

Saith  Jehovah,  for  I  am  with  thee. 

For  I  will  make  a  full  end  of  the  nations. 

Whither  I  have  dispersed  thee : 

But  I  will  not  make  a  full  end  of  thee, 

I  will  correct  thee  in  measure  and  not  leave  thee  unpunished. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Thi.  brief  coneo.atory  p«»gO  i,  reproduced  hero  from  xxx.  10, 11.  The  diecrepancio.  am  .light.  In  nr  27  n  nut 
wanting  after  apjr  n3y.  In  ver.  28  the  initial  word,  of  Ter.  27  are  repeated  to  aa*  with  n‘ 1  Z, 

not  tho  cm*  in  xxx.  11.  Further,  in  xxx.  11  «.  D?j  .tand  after  JJf  ^  .  In.^  0f  Tnmi  *“?  !l 

11  ;  finally,  in  the  latter  place  rjnfc*  rjx  atanda  for  Jjnfcl.  ~  !  *  *  ’1  .  .  We 

conquest  of  Egypt  no  more  than  of  that  of  the 
other  small  nations  against  which  cbh.  xlvii  . 
forft|are  d!reC‘ed;  Hen*e  in  these  three  chan¬ 
ty8  ,Lk  18  no  ‘raoe  of  ‘hat  mutual  relation^ 
^  „h0“,  JU8tc  here  J  And  how  does  it  agree 
with  the  fact  that  elsewhere  in  Egypt  Jeremiah 
pronounces  only  the  severest  threafenings  ag^nst 

h!nIthae.1‘  8  (®hh-  xiu— xliv.JT  There  is  much 
then  that  is  opposed  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
passage,  while  on  the  other  band  it  is  easy  to 
suppose  that  a  later  seer  saw  fit  to  oppose  fhi. 
■ght  to  the  former  shadow.  Moreover  as  we 
have  said,  the  words  are  not  absolutely  unsuit- 

si  bmtnhn?TWe  Cank0t  tberefore  de»y  ‘he  pos¬ 
sibility  that  Jeremiah,  who,  as  is  well  known 

n.Liry  »°nd  °-  <‘U0‘lD8  himself,  himself  felt  the 
need  of  oausmg  the  light  of  Israel  to  shine 


not  tho 
in  xxx. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  these  words  stand  in 
the  original  and  suitable  connection  in  ch.  xxx., 
as  well  as  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  ch. 
xlvi.,  and  would  not  bo  missed  if  they  were 
omitted.  Still  it  may  be  said  that  every  injury 
befalling  the  enemies  of  the  theocracy  is  a  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
unsuitable  also  to  express  in  words  this  mutual 
relation  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
two  going  constantly  hand  in  hand  in  chh.  l\  li. 
(Comp  1.  4-6,  17-19,  28,  33;  li.  6,  G,  10,  35,  45, 
60).  But  tho  overthrow  of  the  Babylonian  king¬ 
dom  by  Cyrus  bore  the  deliverance  of  Judah  im¬ 
mediately  in  its  womb.  This  can  be  said  of  the 
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brightly  on  the  dark  background  of  their  ancient 
enemy,  Egypt. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Forster  states  four  reasons  why  the  prophets 
had  to  proclaim  judgment  on  the  heathen  nations 
also.  The  first  is  didaonaXticdc :  it  is  to  be  known 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  heathen  is  not  lasting, 
but  that  heathendom  has  no  basis  of  true  pros¬ 
perity.  The  second  reason  is  irapijyopiKdq :  the 
pious  are  not  to  fear  that  the  heathen  will  get 
the  upper  hand  and  suppress  the  church.  The 
third  is  eTravnp&urucdg:  God’s  people  are  to  guard 
against  forming  alliances  with  the  heathen  and 
trusting  in  their  help.  The  fourth  is  efayKTiicdc: 
a  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  a  minori  ad  majut :  if 
God  does  not  spare  the  heathen  who  are  deprived 
of  His  light,  how  much  less  will  He  spare  His 
people,  if  they  despise  the  light  of  His  word. 

2.  “  Jeremiah’s  God  is  also  the  Lord  of  all  the 
heathen  and  makes  their  destinies.  They  find 
it  so  according  to  their  words  and  especially 
their  posture  towards  the  chosen  people  Israel. 
They  haste  to  their  destruction,  for  one  nation 
only  is  eternal;  this,  however,  is  the  nation 
which  has  been  passed  through  a  thousand  sieves 
and  in  comparison  with  others  is  no  nation. 
That  which  is  in  Israel,  as  in  other  nations, 
passes  away,  and  only  that  which  it  has  above 
other  nations  remains  eternal.  Jeremiah  pro¬ 
phesies  most  against  Egypt,  Moab  and  Babylon, 
in  which  the  wealth,  the  jealous,  scoffing  manner 
of  the  mean  world,  and  the  cavalier  spirit  of 

great  states  is  rebuked . He  who  rightly 

understands  this  sees  here  not  sermons  addressed 
to  generations  long  since  passed  away,  but  to  the 
natural  humanity  streaming  through  this  world, 
as  it  is  continually  presented  with  new  names 
and  yet  always  with  the  same  carnal  impulses 
and  based  on  the  same  unreason.  To  him,  who 
thus  understands  Jeremiah,  he  is  again  alive, 
and  the  Jewish  legend  is  fulfilled,  that  Jeremiah 
must  come  again  before  the  Messianic  kingdom'i 
can  bloom  up  again  in  glory.  Yea,  let  Jeremiah ) 


rise  truly  for  thee  to  mourn,  and  Christ,  with  the 
hosannas  of  His  eternal  hosts  of  disciples,  will 
not  longer  be  hidden  from  thee,  and  in  Him 
thou  wilt  have  all  things.”  Diedrich. 

8.  On  xlvi.  6.  “  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift. 
Eccles.  ix.  11.  Therefore  let  not  the  strong 
man  glory  in  his  strength.  Jer.  ix.  22.  Also 
are  horses  and  chariots  and  such  like  things  of 
no  avail :  for  to  those  who  have  not  God  on  their 
side,  all  is  lost.”  Cramer. 

4.  On  xlvi.  10.  “  God  may  long  delay  His 
reckoning.  This  Pharaoh-necho  had  killed  the 
pious  Josiah,  conquered  his  son  Jehoahaz  and 
laid  the  land  of  Judah  under  tribute.  But  guilt 
rusts  not,  however  old,  and  though  God  comes 
slowly  He  comes  surely.”  Cramer. 

5.  On  xlvi.  10.  “  Although  the  ungodly  go  free 
for  a  long  time  and  rejoice  with  timbrel  And 
harp  and  are  glad  with  pipes  and  Bpend  their 
days  in  wealth  (Job  xxi.  12),  yet  he  lets  them 
go  free  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and  spares 
them  for  the  day  of  slaughter  (Jer.  xii.  3).” 
Cramer. 

6.  On  xlvi.  25.  “  Bonum  eonfidere  in  Domino  et 
non  in  principibus  (Ps.  cxlvi.).  When  their  help 
is  most  needed  they  lie  down  and  die.”  Forster. 

7.  On  vers.  27,  28.  “  When  God  turns  things 
upside  down  and  takes  care  that  neither  root 
nor  branch  remains.  His  little  flock  must  be  pre¬ 
served.  The  punishments  which  redound  to  the 
destruction  of  the  ungodly  redound  to  the  ame¬ 
lioration  of  the  godly.  For  from  thefee  He  takes 
the  eternal  punishment,  and  the  temporal  must 
also  redound  to  their  advantage,  but  the  ungodly 
drink  it  to  the  dregs.”  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xlvi.  1-12.  The  power  of  God  in  contrast 
to  human  power.  1.  Human  power  confides  in 
its  strength  ;  (a)  in  a  qualitative  (vers.  3,  4,  7) ; 
(6)  in  &  quantitative  respect  (ver.  8).  2.  The 

divine  power  strikes  it  down,  whereby  (a)  arro¬ 
gance  is  chastised  (vers.  6,  6,  11) ;  (6)  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  is  satisfied  (ver.  10). 


4.  PROPHECY  AGAINST  THE  PHILISTINES. 

Chap.  XLVII. 

1  The  word  of  Jehovah,  which  came  to  Jeremiah,  the  prophet,  against  the  Philis¬ 

tines,  before  Pharaoh  had  smitteu  Gaza. 

2  Thus  saith  Jehovah  : 

Behold,  waters  rise  out  of  the  North, 

And  become  an  overflowing  torrent, 

And  overflow  the  land  and  whatever  is  therein, 

The  city  and  those  that  dwell  therein ; 

And  the  men  shall  cry  aloud,1 

And  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  shall  howl, 

3  Before  the  thundering  hoof-beat8  of  his  horses,* 

Before  the  rattling  of  his  chariots,4  the  rumbling  of  his  wheels. 

Fathers,  for  feebleness*  of  hands,  turn  not  for  their  children, 

24 
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4  Because  of  the  day  that  cometh  to  extirpate  all  the  Philistines, 

To  exterminate  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  every  escaped  one  that  might  help; 
For  Jehovah  extirpates  the  Philistines, 

The  remnant  of  the  coasts  of  Caphtor. 

5  Baldness  is  come  upon  Gaza, 

Ashkelon  is  struck  dumb/  the  remnant  of  their  valley. 

How  long  wilt  thou  still  wound  thyself  by  cutting  ? 

6  Alas !  sword  of  Jehovah,  how  long  ere  thou  wilt  rest? 

Back8  into  thy  sheath,  rest  and  be  still ! 

7  How  canst  thou  rest  ?  Jehovah  has  given  it  a  charge 
Against  Ashkelon  and  against  the  sea-shore — 

Thither9  has  he  appointed  it 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  2.— In  regard  to  the  construction,  thero  are  only  two  principal  verb®  from  2  b  to  4  a: — and  ^ JflJT  Evi¬ 
dently  whatever  comes  before  tho  latter  depends  on  the  former,  and  what  follows  on  the  latter. 

1  Ver.  3. — Ary.  From  analogies  like  J*}1?  and  ?jgS,  DO  and  Bj£3.  D*p  and  Dj?p  (Samar.),  So  and 
(comp.  Fuerst,  t.  v.  SO)  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  radix  is  identical  with  which  appears  to  me,  ac¬ 

cording  to  OitfiJUg'Uum,  D'S'J  (Ezok.  xxvii.  8,  rcmigtt,  rtmigjLrt—rtmti  percuUre\  (strike  out,  ditcurrert),  to  hare 

tho  radical  signification  of  “beating.” 

*  Ver.  3. — VT3K.  Comp,  reins,  on  xlvi.  15. 

*  Ver.  3. — JH-  The  construction  with  ^  seems  to  proceed  here  from  a  striving  after  change.  Otherwise  in 

ver  C.  Corap.  Kaeoelhb.  Or.,  {  67,  2. 

*  Ver.  3.— JVfll  is  Aey. 

«  Yer.  4.— Comp.  xliv.  7.  We  should  expect  TIE?  *)Tj7  *73*  B,,t  the  radical  meaning  of  TIE?  i*  not  re- 

Kqmu,  but  elapsus.  Hence  the  meaniug  of  tho  expression  is  not  “every  helper  remaining,”  but  “  every  escaped  one  that 
might  help,”  i.  «.  even  the  weakest,  separated,  ineffective  helper. 

1  Ver.  5. — If  we  should  take  riiVDlJ  in  the  sense  of  “  being  destroyed,”  the  prophet  most  have  suddenly  dropped  his 

t  :  : 

figure.  I  therefore  take  TTO^T,  with  Oraf,  in  its  original  meaning_03"T  (comp.  Ps.  xlix.  13),  and  regard  this  being  made 

T  T  “  T 

dmub  os  a  lower  grade,  or  preliminary,  of  destruction,  for  Philistla  still  supplicates  and  according  to  ver.  7  b  the  enemy 
hus  still  to  bike  Ashkelon  and  the  sea-coast. 

*  Ver.  (>. — 'DDNn.  pnt  up  thyself.  Comp.  Exek.  xxi.  35. 

9  Ver.  7. — The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  object  by  DEI  is  the  reverse  of  the  anticipatory  construction,  which  occurs 
more  frequently  In  Jeremiah.  Comp.  lx.  14;  xi.  15 ;  xli.  3 ;  1L  66,  tic. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

From  the  North  the  prophet  see9  the  hostile 
hosts  approaching  like  great  water-floods  agAinst 
the  Philistines.  Terror  will  seize  these  to  such 
a  degree,  that  fathers  will  not  once  look  round 
after  their  children.  Then  will  the  Philistines 
be  extirpated  even  to  the  last  remnant,  and  the 
last  helper  be  taken  from  the  Phoenicians  (vers. 
2-4).  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  will  fall,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  has  already 
had  enough  bloody  work,  and  will  now  stand  still 
before  the  last  of  these  cities,  does  not  hold  good 
(vers.  6-7). 

Ver.  1.  The  word  .  .  .  smitten  Gaza. 

According  to  history  Jeremiah  lived  to  see  one, 
and  possibly  two  conquests  of  Gaza  by  Pharaoh, 
for  Herodotus  relates  (II.,  159):  Sfrpoun  t 6 
Nf/cwf  avu3a/.in>  Iv  M ayfin?Xf}  kviaw  firra  fie  rijv 
K advTTjV  tto/iv  77}$  TLvpirft  kovaav  /iE}d?r/v  el/.e. 
Thus  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo  (for  this  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  Wiyfin7jo^  Pharaoli-necho  conquered 
Gaza.  That  Kddur/f  is  Gaza  (according  to  the 
Egyptian  Katalu;  comp.  Duncker,  I.,  S.  342, 
818)  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  Comp.  M. 
Niebuhr,  Ash.  tt.  Rab.%  S.  309;  Arnold  in  Her¬ 
zog,  R.-Enc.  IV.,  S.  072;  Graf  ad  h.  loc S.  623; 
Duncker,  etc. — Possibly  Gaza  had  also  been  con¬ 
quered  by  Psammetichus.  He  took  Ashdod,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herodotus  (II.,  167),  after  a  twenty 


years*  siege.  Duncker  is  correctly  of  opinion 
“that  the  siege  of  Ashdod  could  not  well  be  un¬ 
dertaken,  before  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  had  been 
captured”  (5.  816,  Anm.).  Jeremiah  must  have 
survived  the  capture  of  Ashdod,  for  he  speaks  in 
xxv.  20  of  the  remnant  of  Ashdod.  This 
must  also  have  occurred  in  the  second  decennium 
of  his  prophetic  labors,  since  Psammetichus  can¬ 
not  have  commenced  his  expeditions  against  the 
Philistines  before  B.  C.,  640  (comp.  Duncker, 
S.  816).  If  then  Jeremiah  did  witness  a  con¬ 
quest  of  Gaza  iu  consequence  of  the  undertaking 
against  Ashdod,  it  was  yet  an  event  of  relatively 
small  importance.  Gaza  appeare  by  no  means 
to  have  been  destroyed,  for  in  the  same  pnssage, 
where  Jeremiah  speaks  of  the  remnant  of  Ash¬ 
dod  (xxv.  20),  he  speaks  of  Ashkelon,  Gaza  and 
Ekron,  as  cities  still  intact.  It  is  inconceivable 
that  this  capture  of  Gaza,  which  if  it  took  place, 
was  of  secondary  importance,  could  be  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  this  prophecy,  since  the  words  “before 
Pharaoh  smote  Gaza,”  can  be  understood  only  of 
a  celebrated,  well-known  conquest  of  Gaza.  Any 
other  must  have  required  a  more  particular 
designation.  Add  to  this,  that  when  Jeremiah 
prophesies  the  visitation  of  Philistia,  and  men¬ 
tions  the  cities  to  be  destroyed  by  name,  hecould 
not  have  left  Ashdod  unmentioned,  if  the  great 
and  celebrated  siege  of  this  city  was  then  in  pro¬ 
gress.  From  his  not  mentioning  it,  we  may 
with  safety  conclude  that  the  capture  of  this  city 
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was  already  a  fact  in  the  past.  From  all  which 
it  follows  that  the  superscription  must  refer  to 
the  capture  of  Qaza  by  Pharaoh-necho,  which, 
Herodotus  says,  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
Magdolos  or  Megiddo.  Two  points  are  now  10  be 
observed : — 

1.  This  capture  took  place  before  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  battle  of  Megiddo  oc¬ 
curring  in  B.  C.,  608  (comp.  Duncker,  S.  817). 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  Necho,  who,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  landed  with  his  army  in  the 
bay  of  Acco,  sought  to  keep  his  retreat  open  by 
subjugating  the  large  fortified  cities  of  Philistia, 
especially  Gaza,  the  key  of  the  road  to  Egypt. 
He  would  have  been  lost  after  the  battle  of  Car- 
chemish,  if  he  had  not  taken  these  precautionary 
measures.  Accordingly  the  present  prophecy 
belongs  not  to  those  which  Jeremiah  published 
in  the  year  604,  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish, 
but  is  older.  It  agrees  with  this,  that  in  this 
chapter  the  Chaldeans  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are 
not  mentioned,  but  an  enemy  from  the  north  is 
spoken  of  generally. 

2.  If  now  the  waters  rising  from  the  north 
(ver.  2)  are  the  Chaldeans,  as  according  to  Jere¬ 
miah's  constant  usage  they  must  be,  this  super¬ 
scription  has  not  the  sense  that  it  asserts  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  by  the  conquest  of 
Gaza  which  soon  followed  on  the  part  of  Necho, 
but  on  the  contrary  it  is  to  declare,  that  Jere¬ 
miah  prophesied  destruction  to  the  Philistines  by 
an  enemy  from  the  north,  at  a  time  when  con¬ 
quest  by  an  enemy  from  the  south  was  impending. 
It  might  indeed  be  alleged  that  Jeremiah  under¬ 
stood  by  the  “waters  from  the  north”  the 
Egyptians,  because  they  were  then  making  their 
attack  on  Philistia  from  the  north.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  only  an  accidental  circumstance  which 
Jeremiah  would  certainly  have  designated  as 
such.  It  was  natural  that  at  a  time  when  the 
Egyptian  forces,  after  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  were 
turned  against  Philistia,  Jeremiah  should  find 
occasion  for  a  prophecy  against  this  country,  but 
that  at  this  time  he  should  designate  its  destruct  ion 
as  the  work  of  a  northern  enemy,  corresponds 
perfectly  to  the  character  of  that  prophet  who 
buys  land  which  is  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
(ch.  xxxii.),  and  proclaims  to  the  Jews  in  Tah- 
panhes.  that  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean  king  will 
stand  before  the  gates  of  the  royal  palace  (ch. 
xliii.)  I  do  not  think  that  the  capture  of  Gaza 
was  made  by  the  army  of  the  Egyptians  returning 
defeated  from  Carchemish.  I  lay  no  great  weight 
on  Herodotus’  placing  it  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Magdolos,  yet  it  is  in  itself  improbable 
that  Necho  could  have  deferred  the  capture  of 
“the  key  to  Egypt”  so  long,  or  have  accom¬ 
plished  it  with  his  defeated  army. 

Vers.  2-4.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  coasts  of 
Caphtor.  The  figure  of  an  overflowing  stream 
is  frequently  used  of  armies.  Comp.  ex.  gr.,  Isa. 
viii.  7;  Jer.  xlvi.  7. — From  the  north.  Comp, 
i.  13-17. — And  overflow.  Comp.  viii.  16.— The 
city,  etc.  Comp.  xlvi.  8. — On  turn  not.  Comp, 
xlvi.  5.  The  exhaustion  caused  by  the  terror  of 
that  day  will  hinder  even  parents  from  going  to 
the  help  of  their  children.  A  similar  expression, 
but  in  a  different  sense,  is  found  in  Mai.  iii.  24; 
Luke  i.  17. — The  prediction  of  ver.  4  was  soon 
afterwards  fulfilled.  The  Phoenicians  in  the  dis¬ 


tress  caused  by  the  Chaldeans  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  must  have  grievously 
missed  the  aid  of  their  Philistine  neighbors. — 
The  remnant,  etc.  Comp.  Am.  ix.  7;  Gen.  x.  14; 
Deut.  ii.  23;  Ezek.  xxv.  16;  Zeph.  ii.  5.  It  is 
certain  that  a  part  of  the  Philistines  originated 
from  Caphtor,  but  not  whether  by  Caphtor  we 
are  to  understand  Cretaor  the  coast  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  delta  (so  Staukx,  Qaza,  S.  76).  Comp. 
Herz.  R.-Enc.,  the  articles  “Philistia,”  “Creta,” 
and  “Caphtor.” 

Vers.  6-7.  Baldness  .  .  .  appointed  it. 

While  in  the  previous  context  the  catastrophe  is 
designated  as  still  future,  it  appears  here  in  great 
part  to  have  occurred.  The  prophet  in  spirit 
sees  the  country  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Gaza,  the  strong  southern  fortification, 
the  key  of  the  country  is,  as  it  were,  a  head 
shaven  bare  (comp.  ii.  16) ;  Asbkelon,  the  sea¬ 
port,  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  traffic,  is  a 
mouth  struck  dumb.  It  is  not  yet,  indeed,  de¬ 
stroyed  like  Gaza,  but  its  gates  are  closed.  No 
one  any  more  goes  in  or  out,  for  the  enemy  is 
before  them. — Remnant  of  their  valley.  In 
the  topography  of  Philistia  a  hilly  country  (in 
the  east),  and  a  low  country  maybe  distinguished. 
Comp.  Vaihinger’8  art.,  Philistia  in  Hkrz.  R.- 
Enc.  XI.,  S.  653.  Although  the  proper  name  of 
this  low  land  is  it  is  yet  possible  that  pDj? 

also  may  be  put  for  it  (comp.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  7). 
It  must  further  be  admitted  that  Ashkelon  and 
Gaza  are  not  inappropriately  termed  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  valley,  for  they  were  the  strongest 
cities:  the  enemy  coming  from  the  north  through 
Judea,  has  beset  the  bill  region  (nVlEfK,  Josh.  x. 
40;  xii.  8.  Comp.  Vaihinger,  ut  sup.):  in  the 
low  country  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  resist  the  longest; 
when  these  arc  fallen,  the  last  remnant  of  the 
low  lands,  consequently  the  whole  land,  is  in  the 
power  of  the  enemy. — Their  and  the  following 
sentence  how  long,  etc.,  refer  to  the  whole 
Philistia.  These  self-woundings  were  a  heathen 
custom  in  conjunction  with  earnest  supplication 
of  their  deities  (comp.  1  Ki.  xviii.  28;  Herz. 
R.-Enc.%  Art.  Baal).  The  prophet  then  repre¬ 
sents  the  Philistines  here  as  humbling  them¬ 
selves.  They  perceive  that  it  is  the  God  of  Israel, 
who  is  briuging  this  judgment  upon  them  (comp. 
1  Sam.  v.),  they  therefore  appeal  to  Him  after 
their  manner  for  grace.  The  prophet  tells  them, 
however,  that  this  can  no  longer  help  them,  the 
judgment  having  already  begun  with  the  facts 
intimated  in  ver.  6,  a.  This  explanation  appears 
satisfactory.  I  cannot,  therefore,  conclude  to 
read  with  Gesenius  ( Thes .  s.  v.f  pD#),  IIitzig 
and  Graf  after  the  LXX.,  Dpjg  (Anakim),  much 
as  this  reading  has  in  its  favor,  affording,  as  it 
does,  a  suitable  supplementation  to  “remnant 
of  the  coasts  of  Caphtor,”  ver.  4,  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  allusion  to  Gath,  the  chief  residence  of 
the  last  of  these  giants  (1  8am.  xvii.  4;  1  Chron. 
xx.  6-8).  Alterations  of  the  reading  are  to  be 
permitted  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
The  words  of  ver.  6  contain  the  import  of  the 
supplications  accompanying  the  self-woundings. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  an  intimation  that  these 
were  the  words  of  the  Philistines  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  Jehovah  (njrp'j),  for  though  not  bad 
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Hebrew,  it  lias  a  foreign  sound  and  makes  tbe 
impression  that  the  speakers  attribute  tbe  sword 
raging  against  them  only  unwillingly  and  hesita¬ 
tingly  to  Jehovah.  In  vi.  25;  xii.  12,  the  con¬ 
struction  is  different. — In  Ter.  7  the  prophet 
answers  the  petition  of  ?er.  6.  In  the  first  clause 
attaching  himself  closely  to  the  quest  ion,  a  change 
of  person  is  thus  occasioned,  as  so  often  in  Jere¬ 
miah.  Comp.  t.  14;  xii.  13;  xvii.  13;  xxi.  12 
(Chethibh),  xxxvi.  29,  30;  xlvi.  3,  9. — The  sea¬ 
shore  is  used  in  Ezek.  xxv.  16  also  of  Philistia, 
but  it  is  not  impossible  that,  as  Graf  supposes, 
it  may  refer  also  to  ihe  Phenicians  of  Ter.  4.  It 
also  intimates  that  the  enemy  will  advance  from 
the  East.  Comp,  xxiii.  19,  20;  xlviii.  10;  Isa. 
It.  10. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

Among  all  tho  neighboring  nations  the  Philis¬ 
tines  were  those  who  showed  enmity  to  the 
Israelites  longest  and  with  most  success.  For 
from  the  times  of  Shamgar  (Jud.  iii.  31)  down 
to  Hezekiah  (2  Ki.  xviii.  8),  they  were  both  hostile 

(comp.  oVlJJ  Ezek.  xxv.  15),  and  danger¬ 

ous  neighbors.  Even  Israel's  great  heroic  and 
victorious  period,  the  time  of  Samuel,  Saul  and 
David,  did  not  result  in  rendering  these  oppo¬ 
nents  perfectly  innoxious  (comp.  1  Ki.  xv.  27 ; 
xvi.  15;  2Chron.  xxi.  16,  17;  xxviii.  18).  Ezekiel 
even  mentions  them  among  those  who  delighted 


with  malicious  joy  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Since  now  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  theo¬ 
cratic  prophecy  should  include  the  Philistines 
and  reckon  the  destruction  of  these  old  enemies 
among  the  bright  points  in  Israel’s  future  (comp. 
Isa.  xi.  14;  xiv.  28,  29:  Obad.  19;  4m.  i.  6; 
Zeph.  ii.  4;  Ezek.  xxt.  15),  our  prophecy  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  earliest  of  Jeremiah’s  predictions 
against  foreign  nations.  As,  however.  Jeremiah 
in  ver.  6  predicts  a  humbling  of  the  Philistines, 
so  Zechariah  their  complete  conversion  to  the 
Lord  and  their  reception  into  Israel  (ix.  7). 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  xlvii.  1.  The  inviolable  majesty  of  the 
divine  word  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  apparent 
momentary  violation.  Jeremiah  predicts  too  the 
Philistines’  destruction  by  an  enemy  from  the 
north,  at  the  moment  when  an  enemy  from  the 
south  was  about  successfully  to  assail  them. 

2.  On  xlvii.  3.  A  noble  picture  of  extreme  de¬ 
spair!  Comp.  Isa.  xlix.  15.  Yet  it  has  occurred 
that  women  have  killed  and  eaten  their  children: 
2  Kings  vi.  28,  29.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  53-57  ; 
Lara.  ii.  20;  iv.  10. 

3.  On  xlvii.  6.  “The  terribly  pathetic  dis¬ 
course  which  the  prophet  here  holds  with  God’s 
sword,  should  remind  us;  1,  that  no  calamity 
comes,  but  by  the  Lord’s  will ;  2,  that  it  goes  no 
further  than  God  will;  3,  that  it  will  not  ceaso 
before  God  wilL”  Cramer. 


5.  PROPH1CT  AQAIN8T  MOAB  (CHAP.  XLVIll). 

Although  Israel  had  received  the  command  by  Moses ,  not  to  oppress  or  make  war  on  the  Moabites  (Dent, 
ii.  9),  the  Moabites  on  their  part  acted  in  a  most  hostile  manner  towards  Israel ,  and  according  to 
Balaam's  counsel  (Num.  xxxi.  17),  did  them  greater  injury  by  seducing  them  to  idolatryt  than  they 
could  have  done  with  weapons  of  war.  In  consequence  of  the  command  given  by  Moses ,  the  Israelites 
took  possession  of  none  of  the  country  of  the  Moabites,  but  the  Arnon.  which  had  formed  the  boundary 
line  between  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Num.  xxi.  13;  Jud.  xi.  18),  now  formed  that  between 
Moab  and  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36;  Josh,  xiii  9).  From  this  time  the  history  of  the  relations  between 
Israel  and  Moab  falls  into  two  periods.  The  first  extends  from  the  occupation  of  the  transjordanic 
country  to  the  subjugation  of  the  Moabites  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  During  this  period  many 
druggies  took  place  between  the  two  nations  with  varying  success  (Jud.  iii.  12  sqq. ;  28  sqq. ;  1  Sam. 
xiv.  47 ).  The  second  period  embraces  the  subjection  of  the  Moabites  under  David  and  his  successors  (qfter 
the  division  under  the  kings  of  Israel)  to  their  revolt  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (2  Ki.  i.  1 ;  iii.  4,  6).  The 
third  period  again  is  one  of  hostility  with  varying  success  (2  Ki.  iii.  6-27 ;  xiii.  20),  but  closes  with 
the  occupation  of  the  region  to  the  north  of  the  Arnon  by  the  Moabites  in  consequence  of  the  deportation 
of  the  Eastfordanic  Israelites  by  Tiglath  Pileser  (2  Ki.  xv.  29;  1  Chrou.  v.  6,  26).  The  fourth 
period  embraces  their  entire  subsequent  history.  In  this  the  only  account  we  have  of  wars  between  the 
two  nations  is,  that  Moabitish  troops  were  sent  against  Jehoiakim  after  his  revolt  from  the  Chaldeans 
(2  Ki.  xxiv.  2).  Under  Zedekiah  we  see  the  Moabites  in  league  with  Israel  against  the  common  enemy , 
the  Chaldeans  (Jer.  xxvii.  1-3),  of  which  Josephus  (Ant.  X.,  9,  7)  records  that  Nebuchadnezzar  m 
the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  subjugated  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  In  this 
fourth  period  fall  the  other  prophecies  against  Moab ,  with  the  exception  of  the  brief  oracle ,  Am.  ii.  1- 
3,  viz.,  those  of  Isaiah  (chb.  xv.  and  xvi.  coll.  xxv.  16-19)  Zephaniah  (ii.  8-11),  Jeremiah  (ch. 
xlviii.),  Ezekiel  (xxv.  8-11). 

Mo- proof  is  needed  that  Jeremiah  had  occasion  to  direct  a  prophecy  against  this  old  hereditary  foe.  The 
account  in  2  Ki.  xxiv.  2  shows  that  even  specially  at  that  time  the  disposition  of  the  Moabites  was 
hostile  to  Judah  ;  for  this  prophecy  certainbj  belongs  to  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  and  before  the  fourth 
year ,  the  Chaldeans  and  Nrhnrhadnezz  ir  not  being  mentioned.  The  form  of  the  superscription  favors 
its  contemporaneousness  with  the  first  prophecy  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  1.  2).  Comp.  rems.  on  that  pas- 
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sage. — Jeremiah's  object  in  this  prophecy  was  evidently  to  reanimate,  as  it  were ,  the  former  declara¬ 
tion s  of  similar  purport,  and  comprise  them  together  for  the  sake  of  a  powerful  total  effect.  From  ver. 
29  onwards,  there  is  a  constant,  more  or  less  free,  use  of  older  utterances.  Of  special  importance  ap¬ 
peared  to  our  prophet  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah ,  itself  reproducing  an  older  oracle  (laa.  xvi.  13).  He 
makes  very  extensive  use  of  it,  particularly  of  vers.  29-38.  Amos  also  (comp.  ver.  45,  and 

ninpn,  vers.  24  and  41,  with  Am.  ii.  2).  Zephaniah  (comp.  b,rUH,  yers.  26  and  42,  with  Zeph. 
ii.  8,  10)  and  even  older  utterances  of  the  Pentateuch  (comp.  yers.  45,  46  with  Num.  xxi.  28,  29; 
xxiy.  17)  have  not  been  left  unemployed.  Thus  the  prophecy  has  not  only  become  very  long,  but 
many  unevennesses  have  been  produced  ly  the  introduction  of  foreign  matters.  Movers  and  Hitzio 
have  thus  been  misled  to  assume  various  interpolations .  Graf,  however ,  has  satisfactorily  rebutted 
these  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  our  text.  As  regards  the  structure  of  the  discourse,  it  consists,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah's  style ,  in  pictures  of  various  extent,  of  which  we  number  eleven. 
The  first  five  are  predominantly  occupied  with  the  description  of  the  punitive  judgment  breaking  tn  upon 
Moab  (vers.  1-25),  while  the  four  following  (vers.  26-42)  have  the  reasons  of  this  judgment  for  their 
subject.  The  last  two  pictures  (vers.  43,  44,  and  vers.  45,  46)  are  related  to  the  two  main  divisions 
as  supplements,  in  so  far  as  they  contain  nothing  new ,  but  draw  only  on  two  older  sources,  vix.  :  1,  a 
drastic  passage,  by  Isaiah ,  which  moreover  has  nothing  to  do  with  Moab  ;  2,  some  declarations  of  the 
book  of  Numbers  referring  to  Moab.  The  last  verse  is  a  consolatory  glance  forming  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole . 


1.  The  Description  of  the  Pnnitive  Judgment  (xlyiii.  1-25.) 
1.  The  Devastation  Proceeding  from  City  to  City. 

XLYIII.  1-5. 


1  Against  Moab. 

Thus  eaith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel:  # 

Woe  unto  Nebo,  for  it  is  laid  waste! 

Confounded  and  taken  is  Kiriathaim ! 

Confounded  and  broken  to  pieces  is  the  citadel  [Misgab]. 

2  The  glorv  of  Moab  is  departed. 

In  lleshbon  they  have  spun  evil  against  ner. 
u  Up !  and  let  us  cut  her  off  from  being  a  nation  !”1 
Thou  also,  O  Madmen ,  art  made  mad  [feeble]  :* 

Behind  thee  cometh  the  sword. 

3  Hark!  Crying  from  Choronaim — 

Desolation  and  great  ruin. 

4  Broken  in  pieces  is  Moab! 

They  cry  aloud  towards  Zoar.* 

5  For  the  ascent  of  Luhith  is  ascended  with  weeping,  with  weeping.4 

For  on  the  descent  of  Choronaim  are  heard  the  oppressors4  or  the  cry  of  woe. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Yer.  2.—' Comp.  Nazoelsb.  Gr .,  }  106,  6. 

*  Vcr.  2. — Whether  ’fplD  1*  Kal  or  Niphal,  is  doubtful.  Both  are  possible.  The  Niphal  meaning  would  correspond 
best  to  the  connection.  Comp.  Olsh.,  $  243  d,  with  Ewald,  1 140  b. 

*  Ver.  3.— I  concur  with  Gbae  in  reading  TTT^U,  following  the  LXX,  instead  of  In  Isa.  xr.  6,  which  pas¬ 

sage  the  prophet  had  in  view  here,  the  fugitives  of  Moab  flee  ip,  and  in  ver.  34  of  this  chapter.  is  mentioned 
with  Choronaim.  The  readiug  mjT  J  which  appears  also  to  have  led  the  LXX.  astray,  so  that  they  write  Zoy6pa  instead 
of  Syywp,  as  they  elsewhere  i  euder  (Gen.  xir.  2 ;  xix.  22  sqq, ;  Isa.  xr.  5)  seems  to  have  arisen  in  a  similar  manner 
with  1JTBftK\  etc.  Comp.  rema.  on  xrii.  23.  The  analogy  of  xir.  3  Anally  produced  the  alteration  Into 

4  Ver.  6.— is  a  paronomasia  with  nSp*D ;  grammatically  it  is  the  third  person  singular  impersonal.’  Comp. 
Nazoelsb.  Gr  y  \  101,  2  b.  Instead  ot  the  second  *  J3*  we  have  12  in  the  passage  in  Isaiah.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
here  *23  arose  from  a  blending  of  the  following  *2  with  the  preceding  3,  in  consequence  of  indistinct  or  defective  writing 

if  the  vowel.  Delitzsch  also  (Jes.,  S.  207)  attributes  the  reading  to  a  mistake.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied  that  .Tere- 
X»iah  may  possibly  have  written  *32.  Thou  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  take  the  second  us  an  emphatic  rhetorical  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  first  with  omission  of  the  preposition  (comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.%  {  112,  ft),  than  to  give  it  the  part  of  the  subject. 
I'or,  when  we  compare  cases  like  3  j'Y>  we  mudt  not  forget  that  here  the  immediate  juxtaposition  of  the 

two  assonant  words  is  essential.  , 

6  Ver.  6.— Comp.  "11  jf  with  accus.,  and  following  jp  as  a  designation  of  the  term,  ad  quern ;  Jud.  ix.  31 ;  Isa.  xxix.  3, 
and  on  the  construct  state,  as  a  substitute  for  the  preposition,  Naeoelsb.  Or .,  {  04,  5  0.  In  accordance  with  the  exegesis  of 
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this  passage,  as  given  below,  we  are  neither  to  take  as  an  abstraction— angustix,  nor  with  Ilrrno  to  read  (K*W), 

and  regard  this  as  the  literal  name,  and  connect  it  as  a  gloss  with  ■Qt?,  meaning  the  nor  with  Q&aJ  to  take  'IX 

(which  does  not  once  occur  in  old  Hebrew)  in  connection  with  J"|pI?T— cry  of  mnrder. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  proclaims  destruction  to  Mo&b  by, 
as  it  were,  sketching  a  great  picture,  in  which 
we  not  only  perceive  the  abomination  of  desola¬ 
tion  embracing  and,  as  it  were,  enveloping  the 
whole  country,  but  also  distinguish  particular 
points  marked  by  glaring  colors.  In  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  the  cities  there  is  a  general  progress 
from  north  to  south. 

Against  Moab.  The  superscription  leans 
for  support  on  xlvi.  2.  Comp,  the  introduction  to 
chh.  xlvi.— li. 

Yer.  1.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  citadel.  That  the 
mountain  Nebo  is  not  meant,  is  Been  from  the 
verb,  both  in  its  sense  and  form  (fem.).  The 
city  of  Nebo  (corap.  ver.  22;  Num.  xxxii.  8,  83) 
was  situated,  according  to  the  Onomasticon  of 
Jerome,  eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Heshbon, 
while  Mt.  Nebo  was  six  miles  west  of  this  city. 
Comp.  Raumer,  Paliist .,  S.  2G5. —  Kiriathaim 
(comp.  ver.  23;  Gen.  xiv.  5;  Num.  xxxii.  37; 
Josh.  xiii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xxv.  9)  is  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  E^t-Jordanic  district.  Burkhardt 
( Travels  in  Syria ,  II.,  S.  626)  found  ruins  of  a 
place  called  Et-Taim,  half  an  hour  west  of  Me- 
daba,  which,  however,  does  not  well  harmonize 
with  the  statement  of  Jerome,  who  places  Kn- 
ptd'&a  (Koroiatha,  Kiriathaim),  ten  Roman  miles 
west  of  Medaba.  Comp.  Raumer,  S.  263,  4  ei 
pass.;  Herz.  R.-Enc .,  VII.,  S.  710. 

The  citadel  [Misgab].  It  is  very  probable 
from  the  context  that  a  definite  locality  is  meant, 
for  otherwise  either  the  citadel  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  city  must  bo  intended,  or  the  citadels  of 
Moab  generally.  In  both  cases,  however,  we 
should  expect  the  word  to  have  a  suffix.  Ilence 
the  chief  fortress  of  the  Moabites,  Kir-Moab,  or 
Kir-heres  (comp.  vers.  31  and  36;  Isa.  xv.  1; 
xvi.  7, 11 ;  2  Ki.  iii.  25)  has  been  correctly  under¬ 
stood.  No  appeal  can  be  made  in  behalf  of  this 
view  to  Isa.  xxv.  12,  since  it  is  extremely  ques¬ 
tionable  whether  a  definite  locality  is  there  in¬ 
tended.  Comp.  Drechslkr  on  Isa.  xxv.  12.  On 
Kir* Moab,  comp.  Here.  R.-Enc.  VII.,  S.  658  sqq. 

Ver.  2.  The  glory  .  .  .  the  sword.  From 
vers.  29,  30,  we  see  that  the  Moabites  were  in¬ 
clined  to  proud  self-praise,  but  we  cannot  here 
take  the  word  translated  glory  in  the  subjective 
sense,  as  the  whole  strophe  has  for  its  subject  the 
destruction  of  real  objects.  It  is,  therefore,  here 
as  in  Deut.  xxvi.  19 ;  Jer.  xiii.  11 ;  li.  4,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  their  glory. — The  name  of  the  city  Hesh¬ 
bon  gives  occasion  for  a  play  upon  words.  We 
translate  “spun”  after  the  example  of  Meier. 
Heshbon  was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  Am¬ 
monites  (xlix.  3).  On  arriving  at  the  boundary 
the  enemy  projects  his  plan  of  attack.  Comp, 
rems.  on  ver.  45.  After  the  deportation  of  the 
East-Jordanic  tribes  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Ki. 
xv.  29  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26),  the  Moabites  appear  to 
have  taken  possession  of  their  territory.  Hence 
Isaiah  (xv.  4;  xvi.  8,  9)  mentions  Heshbon  among 
the  Moabitish  cities.  The  Ammonites  must  have 


come  subsequently  into  possession  of  the  city. 
Comp.  Graf,  S.  664 ;  Von  Raumer,  S.  262  and 
269,  270. — A  place  oalled  Madmen,  in  Moab,  is 
not  expressly  mentioned  elsewhere,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  trace  of  it  in  the  figure  of  the 
dung  pit  (Isa.  xxv.  10),  to  the  choice  of  which 
Isaiah  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  existence 
of  such  a  place,  as  Joseph  Kimchi  supposed. 
Besides  a  ilioip  is  mentioned  in  Benjamin,  Isa. 
x.  31  ;  a  rtlOlb  in  Judah,  Josh.  xv.  31;  a  fUDl 
in  Zcbulon,  Josh.  xxi.  85.  Hence  ($7?  here 
also  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  appellative,  as  some 
modern  commentators  would  do,  following  the 
LXX.,  Vulg.  and  Syr.,  but  as  a  proper  noun. 

Vers.  3-5.  Hark  .  .  .  cry  of  woe.  From 
Choronaim  (comp.  Isa.  xv.  6)  a  loud  cry  is  heard, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  noise  of  the  city  falling 
into  ruins.  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  vi.  1  ;  1.  22  ;  Is.  lix.  7 ; 
lx.  18. — Grap  has  made  it  very  probable  that  by 
Moab  in  ver.  14  is  to  be  understood,  not  the 
country,  but  the  city  (Num.  xxi.  28 ;  Isa.  xv.  1 ; 
Num.  xxii.  36).  The  mention  of  several  cities  in 
connection,  and  the  feminine  gender  of  the  verb 
(comp.,  however,  the  masculine  in  ver.  11)  favor 
this.  I  refer  also  to  Num.  xxi.  16,  where 
alone  seems  to  be  given  as  the  name  of  the  city. 
— The  first  hemistich  of  ver.  6  is  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  Isa.  xv.  6,  there  being  a  difference 
only  in  the  last  words.  As  we  have  Luhith  in 
Isaiah,  without  any  difference  in  reading,  we  are 
justified  in  following  the  Keri,  which  has  the  same 
here.  From  the  other  reading  (jV)niS=tables, 
boards)  a  suitable  sense  can  be  wrung  only  with 
difficulty.  “Est  usque  hodie  vicus  inter  Areopolin 
(i.  e.y  Ar-Moab)  et  Zoarum  nomine  Luitha”  says  Je¬ 
rome  in  the  Onomasticon.  By  For  the  declaration 
of  the  preceding  verse,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ar- 
Moab  cry  towards  Zoar,  is  explained,  viz.,  the 
ascent  of  Luhith,  which  is  on  the  road  designated, 
they  are  seen  to  ascend  weeping. — In  the  second 
half  of  the  verse  we  find  a  much  altered  copy  of 
the  second  half  of  the  verse  in  Isa.  xv.  6.  Instead 
of  “in  the  way  of  Horonaim”  it  is  in  Jeremiah, 
“in  the  descent  of  Horonaim.”  The  present  form 
of  the  text  appears  to  me  to  betray  an  effort  after 
greater  distinctness  and  closer  correspondence  to 
the  topography.  Hence  the  ascent  of  Luhith  is 
opposed  to  the  desoent  of  Horonaim.  He  who 
would  go  from  Ar-Moab  to  Zoar,  would  have  to 
go  down  a  declivity  at  Horonaim,  and  ascend  an 
elevation  at  Luhith.  Similarly  Vitringa  on  Isa. 
xv.  5,  only  that  he  makes  Luhith  come  first  after 
Ar-Moab  and  Horonaim  afterward,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  evidently  contradicts  the  connection.  In 
Isaiah  it  reads  “they  raise  aery  of  destruction,” 
and  here  it  might  be  objected,  how  could  those 
who  go  up  by  Luhith  weep,  because  they  raise  a 
cry  at  Horonaim?  When  the  ascent  of  Luhith  is 
taking  place,  the  descent  of  Horonaim  lying  in 
the  rear  is  vacant.  Or  are  the  people  of  Horo¬ 
naim  supposed  to  have  remained  behind,  when 
the  stream  of  fugitives  passed  through  from  Ar- 
Moab?  How  could  this  stream  raise  a  cry  at 
Horonaim  while  ascending  Luhith  ?  They  might, 
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however,  le  anxious  when  they  heard  the  op¬ 
pressors  behind  them  at  Horonaim.  I  therefore 
think  that  which  has  given  the  commenta¬ 
tors  so  much  trouble,  and  produced  so  many 
curiosities  of  exegesis,  is  quite  correct.  is 


the  oppressor;  for  is  premere ,  urgere  aliquem 
host  ill  modo .  The  genitive  is  to  be  taken  in  that 
wider  and  freer  sense,  which  the  construct  state 
so  frequently  has.  The  oppressors  of  the  cry  of 
woe  are  those  who  oause  the  cry  by  their  oppres* 
sions. 


2.  Summon t  to  flight,  which  yet  will  not  secure  safety . 
XL VIII.  6-10. 


6  Flee,  save  your  lives  1 

But  they  shall  be1  like  a  forsaken  one3  in  the  wilderness. 

7  For  on  account  of  thy  confidence  in  thy  bungling  work* 

And  in  thy  treasures  shalt  thou  also  be  taken, 

And  Chemosh  shall  go  into  captivity, 

His  priests  and  his  princes  together.4 

8  And  the  spoiler  shall  come  upon  every  city, 

And  the  city  shall  not  be  delivered ; 

The  valley  also  shall  perish, 

And  the  plains  shall  be  devastated— as5  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

9  Give  wings*  unto  Moab,  for  it  will  flee  forth. 

But  its  cities  shall  be  desolation 

Without  any  to  dwell  therein. 

10  Cursed  be  he  who  doeth  Jehovah’s  work  remissly, 

And  cursed  be  he  who  keepeth  back  his  sword  from  biood. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  6. — If  the  condition  to  be*expecte&as  a  consequence  ol  the  flight  were  to  be  designated,  VH1  or  H/VTH 

t  :  r :  r : 

Would  be  grammatically  more  correct  Hence  I  take  1  in  the  adversative  sense,  and  the  Imperf.  as  a  simple  announce* 
meat.  The  plural  of  the  third  person  refers  to  the  ideal  plural  contained  in  the  collective  032733. 

*  Ver.  6.— It  has  been  with  reason  supposed  that  ■yP£3  is  to  be  read  instead  of  according  to  the  analogy 

of  xvii.  0.  The  opinion  that  the  strange  word  was  also  the  name  of  a  city,  and  indeed  of  the  well  known  Aroer,  may  easily 
have  given  occasion  to  the  reading  of  the  text.  The  ancient  translations  vacillate  :  Xhe  LXX.  translate aypcos  O’njfA 

Vulg. :  myriea  ( virgultum  hutnUe  el  spinosum) ;  Syrus :  truncus  arboris,  slips.  All  these  renderings  lack  proper  etymological 
foundation.  Oksknius  ( Commentary  on  Isa.  vii.  2;,  and  in  his  Thesaurus  (&  10,  74),  fixes  the  meaning  of  rudera,  mine,  on 
itself,  but  for  this  also  there  Is  no  etymological  basis. 

*  Ver.  7. — The  meaning  of  D'27^0  is  doubtful— bulwark,  bungling  work  (Idol  images),  property — the  latter  according 
to  passages  like  Exod.  xxiii.  16;  1  Sam.  xxv.  2.  But  in  these  passage*  ntZTJ^D  denotes  only  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  and 
its  products.  An  emphasis  on  this  appears  to  be  superfluous  with  lX-  Since  immediately  afterwards  the  disgraceful 

carrying  away  of  the  principal  idol  of  Moab  is  expressly  mentioned,  the  mention  of  these  manufactured  idols  as  vain  sup¬ 
ports  is  more  suitable  to  the  connection  (i.  16 ;  x.  3,  9  ;  xxv.  6,  7.  Comp.  xlix.  4). 

*  Ver.  7. — in'  (Chethibh)  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.  In  the  parallel  passages,  also,  we  And  'IfT* 

*  Ver.  8. — ^  1WR*  This  whether  we  take  it  as— as,  because,  or  which,  is  quite  contrary  to  the  usago  of 

Jeremiah,  since  he  always  inserts  ^3#  alone  (vi.  15;  xxx.  3;  xxxiii.  11, 13;  xlix.  2, 18).  J.  D.  Michaxlis  supposes  it  Is 
ortum  ex  repetitions.  Analium  literarum  prsecedentis ,  1VTO.  It  is  also  wanting,  according  to  him.  in  Cod.  72. 

*  Ver.  9.— from  the  radical  meaning  m icart,  promicare,  has  also  the  meanings  of  “  forehead-plate  ”  (of  the  high- 

priest,  Exod.  xxviii.  36-38),  M  flower,”  and  u  wing,”  in  which  last  It  occurs  here.  In  Chaldee  it  is  used  for  ala ,  Ps.  cxxxix. 
9;  for  fin  Lev.  xi.  9.  Comp.  Buxtorf’8  Lex.  Chald .,  p.  1907.  The  choice  both  of  this  word  and  the  following  XVJ.  seems  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  an  effort  at  paronomasia.  For  also  (properly  HV3.  Comp.  “ flfy,  wing ;  Kzek.  xvii.  3,  7 ;  Job 
xxxix.  13— the  X  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with  XVP1.  Comp.  Nasoelsd.  Or.,  {  93  d,  Anm.),  is  awo$  \ey6ptvor. 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  portrays  the  destruction  threaten¬ 
ing  Moab  by  sumi^oaing  the  people  to  flight,  but  at 


the  same  time  distinctly  declaring  that  this  would 
not  Avail.  This  summons  is  made  in  a  double 
gradation:  1.  Moab  is  simply  called  upon  to  flee 
(ver.  6  a),  but  it  is  directly  remarked  that  Moab 
would  only  barely  escape  and  then  be  recaptured 
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(▼era.  6  6-7  a],  and  that  in  consequence  the  en¬ 
tire  people,  iaols,  priests  and  princes  at  their 
head,  would  be  carried  into  captivity,  while  all 
remaining  immovable  property  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  (vers.  7  6,  8).  2.  The  means  of  flight 

are  offered  to  Moab  in  a  figure  (9  a)  but,  as  the 
second  half  of  the  verse  briefly  intimates,  the  end 
will  yet  be  the  same,  namely,  devastation  (ver.  9 
6).  It  cannot  also  possibly  be  otherwise,  for  the 
Lord  makes  known  His  fixed  resolution  to  destroy 
Moab,  by  threatening  remissness  or  forbearance 
in  the  work  of  destruction  with  His  curse  (ver. 

ers.  6-8.  Flee  .  .  .  hath  spoken.  The 
call  to  flee  is  evidently  intended  ironically,  for  the 
announcement  directly  follows  that  the  condition 
of  the  fugitives  will  be  an  extremely  wretched 
one,  that  they  will  indeed  be  again  taken. — Like 
a  forsaken  one,— Mike  Aroer.  Three  Aroers 
are  known ;  in  Judah  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26),  in  Qad 
(Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii.  25;  Jud.  xi.  33;  2 
Sam.  xxiv.  5),  and  in  Reuben  (Deut.  ii.  36;  iii. 
12;  iv.  18;  Josh.  xii.  2;  xiii.  9;  Jud.  xi.  26). 
The  first  cannot  possibly  be  meant.  How  one  of 
the  two  others,  whether  that  on  the  Arnon,  or  that 
further  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kabbath- 
Ammon,  can  be  called  “Aroer  in  the  wilderness,” 
it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  For  if  even  on  the 
basis  of  Isa.  xvii.  2,  the  city  be  supposed  to  be 
then  destroyed,  it  is  yet  strange  that  a  destroyed 
city  should  be  designated  as  situated  “  in  the 
wilderness,”  since  this  expression  by  no  means 
involves  the  idea  of  destruction.  Hence  I  have 
adopted  the  alternate  reading  proposed,  which  is 
favored  by  what  follows.  Neither  a  city,  nor  a 
tree,  nor  ruins,  can  flee  and  be  taken,  but  this 
may  easily  happen  to  one  nudatiu  et  dcsertu*  in 
the  wilderness.  The  causal  sentence,  ver.  7,  has 
then  the  sense:  thy  flight  will  no  longer  procure 
thee  protection,  as  one  forsaken  in  the  desert 
finds  out,  for  thou  also  (like  other  nations)  wilt  be 
taken.  And  this  will  be  the  punishment  of  Moab 
for  having  founded  its  happiness  on  false  sup¬ 
ports. — Chemosh  (the  Chethibh  is  perfectly 


unique)  was  the  national  god  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  (l  Ki.  xi.  7 ;  2  Ki.  xxiii.  13 ;  Jud. 

xi.  24).  Moab  is,  therefore,  called  the  people 
of  Chemosh  (ver.  46  ;  Num.  xxi.  29)  ;  accord¬ 
ingly  here,  also,  his  princes  are  called  princes 
of  Chemosh.  The  idol  goes  into  captivity  when 
his  image  is  carried  away.  Comp.  xlix.  3;  Am. 
i.  15;  Hos.  x.  5,  6.  The  passage  Am.  i.  15 
sterns  to  have  been  in  the  prophet’s  mind  here,  as 
in  xlix.  3. — Ver.  8  describes  the  destruction  of 
the  immovable  property;  cities,  valleys  (all  river- 
valleys  in  antithesis  to  elevated  plains  and  moun¬ 
tains),  and  plains  ptef'O  the  plateau  of  Rabbath- 
Aminon,  south  as  far  as  the  Arnon.  Comp.  Deut. 
iii.  10;  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16,  17,  21;  xx.  8; 
Raumer,  Pal.  S.  71  ff.) 

Ver.  9.  Give  wings  .  .  .  therein.  In  com¬ 
parison  with  ver.  6  there  is  evidently  a  progress 
here ;  there  it  is  a  mere  call  to  flight,  here  the 
call  is  to  afford  Moab  the  only  still  imaginable 
means  for  this,  viz.,  wings.  The  one  call  is  as 
ironical  as  the  other.  There  is  a  strengthening 
of  the  irony  in  the  word  “for,”  which  designates 
the  fleeing  away  as  the  object  not  of  the  speaker, 
but  of  Moab.  Comp.  Isa.  xvi.  2. — The  second 
half  of  the  verse  corresponds  as  a  brief  synopsis 
to  all  that  has  been  mentioned  from  ver.  6  6  to 
ver.  8,  as  the  result  of  the  first  summons  (ver.  6 
a).  The  expression  is  as  in  xlvi.  19;  xlix.  17 ; 
li.  43 ;  iv.  9,  etc. 

Ver.  10.  Carsed  .  .  .  from  blood.  These 
words  are  the  foil  to  the  foregoing  description. 
On  this  background  the  irony  appears  in  its  full 
strength.  From  these  words  we  perceive  what 
was  the  true  meaning  of  the  summons  to  flight, 
and  how  much  more  bitter  the  severity  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  these  contrasting  announcements  (ver. 

|  6  6-ver.  8 ;  ver.  9  6).  Moab’s  destruction  is 
designated  as  the  work  of  the  Lord,  because  this 
is  no  more  than  the  execution  of  a  decree  of 
judgment,  pronounced  by  Him.  Comp.  xxv.  81 ; 
xlvi.  10;  li.  6. — Remissly.  Comp.  Prov.  x.  4; 

xii.  27. 


8.  The  Tranefutum. 

XL  VIII.  11-18. 

11  Moab  hath  been  at  ease  from  his  youth; 

And  he  lay  still  on  his  lees, 

And  was  not  drawn  off  from  one  vessel  to  another,1 
Neither  hath  he  gone  into  exile : 

Therefore  hath  his  taste  remained  in  him, 

And  his  fragrance  hath  not  changed. 

12  Therefore  behold,  the  days  are  coming,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  I  will  send  unto  him  tilters,  who  shall  tilt  him  up 
And  empty  his  vessels  and  dash  his  dishes  in  pieces. 

13  And  Moab  shall  be  put  to  shame  by  Chemosh, 

As  the  house  of  Israel  was  put  to  shame  by  Bethel,  their  confidence. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Yer.  11. — On  Sit  for  comp,  re  ms.  on  x.  L 

*  Ver.  12. — inclinare,  only  here  and  li.  20  in  Jeremiah.  In  0  the  object  is  Moab,  or  the  wine  representing 

it ;  since  it  is  to  be  mentioned  what  is  made  empty  there  must  be  another  object  to  ^p'*V»  and  as  ^33  (originally  a  leathern 
bottle,  and  then  eadusturoeus;  comp.  xiii.  12 ;  Lam.  iv.  2 ;  Isa.  xxx.  14)  offered  itself  as  a  paronomasia  [alliteration]  to 

it  is  given  os  the  third  object,  though  really  the  object  remains  the  same.  In  order  to  render  the  alliteration  we  have  trans* 
la  ted,  after  Luther,  [Blayxey,  Noyes,  Wordsworth]  44  tilters  ”  and  44  tilted;”  [Cowles:  emptyere;  and  the  former  after 
Musk,  render  44  dash  ”  and  44  dishes.”— &  R.  A] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  a  very  palpable  figure  the  prophet  compares 
Moah  with  wine,  which  has  never  been  drawn 
off  into  another  cask  and  has  therefore  retained 
its  taste  and  scent  unchanged  (ver.  11).  The 
Lord  will  transfuse  Moah  and  cause  his  old  cask 
to  be  broken  in  pieces  (ver.  12),  and  then,  like 
Israel,  he  will  he  put  to  shame  by  his  idols. 

Vers.  11-13.  Moab .  .  .  their  confidence. 
Since  the  Moabites  took  the  land  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants,  the  Emims  (Deut.  ii.  10),  they 
had  generally  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  it. 
They  had  never  been  carried  into  captivity,  as 
had  been  the  case  with  Israel  in  their  stay  in 
Egypt  and  the  deportation  of  the  ten  tribes. 
That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  figure  is  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  in  ver.  11.  by  the  words  neither 
hath  he  gone  into  exile.  It  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  Jeremiah  has  reference  to  Isa. 
xxv.  6  ;  at  any  rate,  on  account  of  the  difference 
in  the  main  thoughts,  the  reference  can  he  only 
cursory  and  verbal.  Essentially  the  same 
thought,  however,  is  expressed  in  the  same 
words  in  Zeph.  i.  12,  whence  it  is  probable  that 
Jeremiah  had  this  passage  in  mind.  Four  points 


are  distinguished :  1.  As  a  basis  the  fact  that 
Moab  has  never  been  transfused.  2.  The  pri¬ 
mary  consequence  that  its  taste  and  odor  have 
remained.  So  far  as  this  refers  to  the  outward 
status  return,  a  great  degree  of  national  pros¬ 
perity  is  thus  designated.  In  so  far,  however, 
as  the  words  refer  to  the  inward  habitus ,  or  to 
their  relation  to  God  and  connected  with  this  to 
His  people,  they  express  a  sense  unfavorable  to 
Moab.  They  declare  that  Moab  has- never  been 
thoroughly  purified,  never  been  freed  from  its 
enmity  to  the  Lord  and  His  people.  3.  As  a 
secondary  consequence,  it  is  mentioned,  that  a 
time  of  visitation  is  impending  on  Moab,  since 
it  cannot  possibly  be  privileged  against  such  a 
season.  The  instruments  of  the  visitation  are 
designated,  in  accordance  with  the  figure  in  ver. 
11,  as  coopers,  who  are  to  tilt  up  the  old  casks, 
empty  and  then  break  them  in  pieces.  4.  As  the 
final  result  it  is  mentioned  that  Moab  will  be  put 
to  shame  by  Chemosh  as  Israel  by  Bethel.  The 
long  undisturbed  quiet  was  physically  considered 
a  benefit  to  Moab,  but  spiritually  a  gracious  op¬ 
portunity  which  it  did  not  make  use  of.  Hence 
Moab  must  become  wise,  like  Israel,  by  loss  and 
suffering  (comp.  1  Ki.  xii.  28-83).  • 


4.  The  Vanity  of  Human  Glory. 
XL  VIII.  14-17. 

14  How  can  ye  say,  we  are  heroes 
And  strong  men  for  the  war  ? 

15  Desolated  is  Moab  and  his  cities  go  up,1 

And  his  best  young  men  go  down  to  the  slaughter, 
Saith  the  King,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 

16  Moab’s  destruction  is  near  approaching, 

And  his  calamity  hastens  on  apace.8 

17  Bemoan  him,  all  his  neighbors, 

All  ye,  who  know  his  name, 

Say,  how  is  the  mighty  stem  broken, 

The  splendid  rod ! 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

4  Ver.  15.— The  singular  nSj?  i*  oertainly  surprising,  but  the  alteration  of  the  text  to  Tt#  (the  spoiler  of  Moab  and  ms 
cities  goes  up)  [os  J.  I).  Mica.,  Ewald,  Gray,  Blaywey],  seems  to  me  unnecessary.  I  believe  that  Jeremiah  had  in  view  the 
passage  in  Jud.  xx.  40  (JlD'Ot^n  "VUTT-V^D  Tlby  nJTH),  and  that  thus  the  sing.  masc.  is  explained,  which  moreover 

t : - r  -  •  t  • :  tt  ••  •  : 

In  the  principle  of  the  ideal  number  (the  entirety  of  the  cities  regarded  as  a  unit.  Comp.  Nasqxlsb.  Or.,  \  105, 4  a)  has  a 
grammatical  support. 

*  Yer.  15.— Comp.  Iaa.xiii.22;  IvLl;  Namxub.  Orn  \  95, 3  b. 
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EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

All  human  glory  is  turned  to  shame,  whether 
one  glorify  himself,  as,  according  to  ver.  14, 
Moab  had  done,  to  which  the  destruction  of  all 
his  warlike  power  stands  in  strong  contrast 
(ver.  15).  or  good  friends  and  neighbors  praise 
us.  These  may  soon  and  easily  find  occasion 
(ver.  16)  to  turn  their  song  of  praise  into  a 
lamentation. 

Vers.  14,  15.  How  can .  .  .  his  name.  In 
opposition  to  Moab’s  boastful  glorying  in  his 
warlike  strength,  desolation  is  announced  in 
general  and  destruction  according  to  a  just  Ne¬ 
mesis  of  the  main  objects  of  his  glorying:  the 
fortified  cities,  which  seemed  to  rest  immovably 
on  their  foundations,  must  fly  away  in  smoke  ; 


the  strong  youths,  who  aimed  high,  must  go 
down  to  slaughter. — Oo  down,  etc.  Comp.  Isa. 
xxxiv.  6,  7 :  Jer.  1. 27 ;  li.  40. — Saith,  etc.  Comp, 
xlvi.  18;  li.  67. 

Vers.  16,  17.  Moab’s  destruction  .  .  . 
splendid  rod.  So  near  and  certain  is  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Moab  that  his  neighbors  and  friends 
are  called  upon  to  bemoan  the  overthrow  of  this 
power  so  highly  extolled  hitherto  by  themselves. 
— Bemoan  him.  Comp.  xv.  5;  xvi.  5;  xxii. 
10.— Neighbors  (comp.  xlvi.  14;  xlviii.  39; 
xlix.  5),  literally  those  round  about  him,  there¬ 
fore  most  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  ye 
who  know  his  name,  being  the  more  distant 
acquaintances.  (Comp,  the  related  expressions 
in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  4;  Job  xix.  18;  xlii.  11;  Ps.  IvL 
14;  lxxxviii.  9,  19). — The  mighty  stem. 
Comp.  Pb.  ox.  2 ;  Ezek.  xix.  12,  14. 


6.  Message  to  the  Fugitives  on  the  Amon. 

XLVIII.  18-25. 

18  Come  down  from  thy  glory  and  seat  thyself  in  the  thirsty,1 
Thou  inhabitant  daughter  of  Dibon  !* 

For  the  spoiler  of  Moab  is  advancing  against  thee, 

He  destroyeth  thy  strongholds. 

19  Place  thyself  by  the  wayside  and  look  out, 

Thou  inhabitress  of  Aroer ; 

Ask  of  the  fugitive  and  her  who  is  escaped  I* 

Say,  What  hath  been  done?4 

20  “  Moab  is  confounded,  for  she  is  broken  down.6 
Howl  and  cry  !# 

Proclaim  it  on  the  Arnon,  that  Moab  is  destroyed ; 

21  And  judgment  has  come  on  the  land  of  the  plain, 

On  Holon  and  on  Jahazah,  and  on  Mephaath, 

22  And  on  Dibon,  Nebo  and  Beth-diblathaim, 

23  And  on  Kiriathaim,  Beth-gamul  and  Beth-meon, 

24  And  on  Kerioth  and  Bozrah, 

And  on  all  the  cities  of  the  land  of  Moab,  far  or  near. 

25  The  horn  of  Moab  is  broken  off, 

And  his  arm  is  shattered  ” — saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  18.— Judging  from  the  parallel  passage  (Isa.  xlvii.  1)  we  must  read  with  the  Kerf  KDI  everywhere  alee 

signifies  thirst.  “  To  seat  one's  self  in  the  thirst,"  however,  sounds  very  strange.  We  must  then  either  punctuate  KOI,  or  re¬ 
gard  M  a  collateral  form  of  (comp.  p*7  with  p1?,  Gen.  xlix.  12;  ^jp  with  Exod.  xxiii.  19).  In  I*tin 

also  stiUntia  is  used  for  region es  arid ».  Comp.  Pun.  Hist.,  N.  X.  73 ;  XII.  28  ;  XXV.  11. 

*  Ver.  18.— jlDH’rO  POCK  This  form  of  expression  is  found  besides  here  only  in  xlvi.  19.  The  construction  is  as  in 

lee.  xxxvli.  22.  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Gr,  {  W,  4. 

»  Ver.  19.— hobojl  03*  The  different  gender  is  to  express  the  variety.  On  the  irregular  accentuation  of  flDSDJ 

T'T  ;  • 

comp.  Olsh.,  S.  253  and  363. 

4  Ver.  19.— On  njVHJ  and  its  difference  from  the  masc.  (the  idea  of  multiplicity  involved  in  the  feminine)  comp. 

t|t:* 

Naxoklsb.  Or.,  {60,  6  6. 

6  Ver.  20. — The  fern.  rtHTI  can  only  be  referred  to  Moab,  in  spite  of  the  immediately  preceding  2r2n.  It  is  the  same 
change  In  gender  as  In  ver.  9,  ver.  11,  ver.  15  (iT^JN  M3  and  then  again  VWT3),  38  and  89.  Observe  beaidea 

that  precedes  as  11$  does. 
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*  Ver.  20.— The  alteration  of  the  Keri  (to  accord  with  the  following  ^T^Tl)  i*  unnecessary,  since  the  fern,  form  of  the 
imperf.  evidently  attaches  itself  to  the  preceding  ’"VpJP*  etc.  Accordingly  it  is  Aroer,  which  Is  addressed,  not  Moab. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

An  animated  picture !  First  some  conorete 
forms  of  cities  are  directly  addressed:  Dibon  is 
to  go  down,  Aroer  to  question  the  fugitives 
(vers.  18,  19).  The  answer  of  the  latter  is  sad 
enough.  Arrived  on  the  Arnon,  where  Aroer  is 
situated,  and  thus  on  the  borders  of  the  mithor , 
they  proclaim  that  it  is  at  an  end  with  Moab,  for 
all  the  cities  of  the  northern  half  of  the  country 
are  taken  (vers.  20-24).  From  this  it  follows  as 
the  total  result,  that  the  power  of  Moab  is 
broken  (ver.  25). 

Ver.  18.  Come  down  .  .  .  thy  strong¬ 
holds.  Isa.  xlvii.  1  was  here  in  the  prophet’s 
mind,  “Come  down  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin 
daughter  of  Babylon.” — On  Dibon,  which,  as  we 
conclude  from  thy  strongholds,  was  a  fortified 
city  and  was  situate  a  league  north  of  the  Arnon, 
comp.  Num.  xxxii.  8,  84 ;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  17 ;  Isa. 
xv.  2;  Raumer,  Pal.  S.  261. 

Ver.  19.  Place  thyself .  .  .  done.  To  the 
inhabitants  of  Aroer,  the  southern  boundary  city 
of  the  "VlKfD  (comp.  rems.  on  ver.  8)  the  sad  sum¬ 
mons  is  addressed  to  go  out  into  the  street,  to  spy 
out  (comp.  Nah.  ii.  2)  and  then  to  make  inquiries 
from  the  approaching  train  of  the  fugitives. 

Vers.  20-25.  Moab  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. 
These  verses  contain  the  answer  of  the  escaped. 
— Judgment.  The  choice  of  the  expression  is 
occasioned  by  the  mithor ,  plain ,  which  signifies 
not  merely  plainy  but  sequilat ,  juttilia.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxix.  11  ;  xlv.  7 ;  lxvii.  6.  Judgment  is 
thus  to  come  upon  the  land,  whose  name  also 
signifies  “land  of  righteousness.”  The  cities 
mentioned  afterwards  are  all  in  the  Mishor. 
Holon  (different  from  another  in  Judah,  Josh, 
xv.  61)  is  mentioned  here  only.  Jahaza  (Comp. 
Isa.  xv.  4 ;  Num.  xxi.  28 ;  Josh.  xiii.  18 ;  J ud.  xi. 
20)  lay,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Medaba.  Comp.  Raumer,  S.  263. 
— Mephaath  is  elsewhere  called  DJpDO  (Josh, 
xiii.  18)  or  (Josh.  xxi.  87 ;  1  Chron.  vi. 

64).  According  to  the  passages  cited  from  the 
book  of  Joshua  it  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
and  to  the  Mithor. — Dibon.  Comp,  rems  on 
ver.  18. — Nebo.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  1. — 
Beth-diblathaim  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere 


in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  position  is  clear  from 
the  statement  of  Jeromb,  that  Jahaza  was  situ¬ 
ated  between  Medaba  and  Diblathaim.  ( Vid. 
Onomatticon  t.  v .  Jaffa). — Kiriathaim.  Comp, 
rems.  on  ver.  1. — Beth-gamul  occurs  here  only. 
If  Porter  is  correct  in  recognizing  Bozrah,  Ke- 
rioth  and  Beth-gamul  in  the  present  ruined 
cities  of  the  Hauran,  Bosra,  Kureiyeh  and  El  Je¬ 
mal,  we  have  here  three  cities  not  in  Moab,  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  entire  territory  of  the 
Ammonites.  Comp.  Raumer,  Pal.  S.  251,  2. 
This  hypothesis  is,  however,  improbable,  since 
real  Moabitish  cities  can  be  shown  for  Bozrah 
and  Kerioth.  See  below. — Beth-meon  was 
named  in  full  Beth-baal-meon  (Josh.  xiii.  17) ; 
elsewhere  Baal-meon  (Num.  xxxii.  88),  and  is 
designated  among  the  other  places  as  belonging 
to  the  Mishor  and  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben. 
Comp.  Raumer,  S.  259  and  264. — Kerioth. 
Comp.  ver.  41  and  Am.  ii.  2.  Seetzen  found  a 
place  on  Mt.  Attarus  (comp.  Num.  xxxii. 

84,  35)  called  El-Karri  fit,  which  he  decidedly 
regards  as  Kerioth  not  Kiriathaim.  Comp.  Rau¬ 
mer,  S.  251,  2. — Bozrah.  There  is  a  Bozrah 
mentioned  as  in  Edom  (comp.  rems.  on  xlix.  13) 
and  one  as  in  the  Hauran,  but  the  latter  not  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  the  Bostra  of  the  Romans,  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Philippus  Arabs.  Immense  ruins  still 
testify  to  the  importance  of  the  city.  Comp. 
Raumer,  S.  244.  Since,  however,  a  place  *Vf3  in 
the  Mithor  is  expressly  mentioned  (Deut.  iv.  43; 
Josh.  x$.  8 ;  xxi.  86),  and  since  the  LXX.  always 
render  this  name  by  B 6oop,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
recognize  rp¥3  in  this  *l3f3. — And  on  all  the 
cities,  etc.  From  the  context  it  can  only  be  the 
cities  to  the  north  of  Aroer  which  are  meant,  for 
according  to  ver.  19  sqq.,  the  fugitives  announce 
to  the  people  of  Aroer  that  both  the  cities  further 
to  the  north,  and  also  those  more  to  the  south  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aroer  were  already  taken.  From 
this  it  follows  that  the  whole  northern  half  of  the 
country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
consequently  Moab’s  horn  and  arm  (the  biblical 
types  of  dominion  and  strength,  comp.  Ps.  lxxv. 
5,  11,  1  8am.  ii.  31 ;  Ps.  x.  15)  are  broken. 

[On  the  Moabitio  stone  recently  discovered, 
which  confirms  many  of  the  names  here  men¬ 
tioned,  see  Bibliotheca  Sacra ,  Oct.  1870.  Andover. 
— S.  R.  A.] 
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XL  The  Reason*  of  the  Punitive  J udgment  (xlviii.  26-42.) 

1.  Moab'e  Pride  and  hie  Puniehment  in  General, 

XLVIII.  26-30. 

26  Make  ye  him  drunken,  for  against  Jehovah  hath  he  magnified  himself  I 
And  Moab  may  wallow1  in  his  vomit, 

And  he  also  may  become  a  derision  ! 

27  Or*  was  not  Israel  a  derision*  unto  thee, 

When  he  was  found4  among  the  thieves? 

Yea,  for  at  each  of  thy  words  concerning  him  thou  shookest  thyself. 

28  Leave  the  cities  and  dwell  in  the  rock,  ye  inhabitants  of  Moab, 

And  be  as  the  dove  that  maketh  her  nest  on  the  walls  of  the  yawning  ravine. 

29  We  have  heard  the  arrogance  of  Moab,  the  very  arrogant,4 

His  loftiness,  and  his  arrogance  and  his  pride  and  the  haughtiness  of  his  heart 

30  I  know,  saith  Jehovah,  his  insolence 

And  the  nothingness  of  his  boastings ;  nothing  have  they  effected.0 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  26. — p£)D  an  onomato poetic  word,  denotes  originally  “  to  spank,  to  clap.”  Comp.  'fJpDD,  xrxi.  23L 

Then  it  is  frequently  used  of  striking  hands  :  Num.  xxiv.  10;  Job  xxxiv.  37 ;  Lam.  ii.  15. — p£}t?  is  used  in  part  for  p£)3 
(Job  xxTit.  23),  and  in  part  as  an  independent  root  with  meaning  tufficere.  In  the  latter  signification  it  occurs,  however,  in 
the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament  only  in  the  Imperfect  p£)feT  (1  Ki.  xx.  10),  and  (perhaps)  in  the  Iliphil  (Isa.  il.  6),  and  be¬ 
sides  (perhaps)  the  substantive  p£)ty  (Job  xxxvi.  18).  Yet  in  consequence  of  the  interchange  of  the  related  radical  p3p 
occurs  in  Job  xx.  22,  as  also  in  the  Aramaic  p£30  and  KJp£p  in  the  sense  of  sufficiency  and  superfluity.  Here  it  is  evident 
that  the  rendering  “  that  Moab  had  superfluity  in  his  vomit  (Muxs)  is  feeble,  and  moreover  unsafe,  since  the  prefix  3  is 

striking,  and  it  is  not  proved  that  the  meanings  of  sufficiency  (of  the  things)  and  of  having  a  superfluity  (of  the  persons)  are 
united  in  tho  verb.  The  common  radical  meaning  of  p*)D  to  strike,  to  clap,  gives  a  perfectly  satistactory  sense.  Comp.  Isa. 
xix.  14.  I 

*  Ver.  27.— DK1— or  J  Comp.  Namelsb.  (7r.,  J  107,  4.  In  the  second  clause  of  the  disjunctive  question  71  (with  a  follow¬ 
ing  Dag.  forte.  Comp.  Nakoelsb.  Or.,  g  53,  3  Anm.)  is  repeated  as  in  Gen.  xvli.  17 ;  Pa  xciv.  9. 

*  Ver.  27.— pni7==object  of  derision  as  in  Job  xil.  4. 

*  Ver.  27  —The  fern.  71NYOJ  l*  unjustly  suspected  by  the  Masoretes.  Comp.  rems.  on  71/111 » v®r.  20. 

r  :  :  •  r  ~ 

*  Ter.  20. — 71X1  is  an  adjective  (Comp.  Isa.  ii.  12 ;  Pa.  xciv.  2),  and  to  be  referred  to  Moab. 

*  Ver.  30. — Isa.  xvL  6 concludes  with  V ^3  Here  the  words  |3  also  are  added.  And  the  Masoretes 

punctuate  so  as  to  connect  with  as  its  subject.  We  cannot,  however,  doubt  that  V^3.  In  accordance  with  the 

r-  y-  t- 

fundamental  passage,  belongs  to  |3-X7.  It  would  then  be  “the  nothinguess  (comp.  2  Ki.  xvii.  9;  Prov.  xv.  7)  of  his 
boastings  (Isa.  xliv.  25;  Job  xi.  3),”  while  the  words  Mem  to  declare  the  nothingness  of  his  dude. 


Vers.  26,  27.  Make  ye  him  .  .  .  shookest 

KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  thyself.  A  man.  wlio  is  beastly  intoxicated,  falls 

into  liis  own  vomit,  and  how  does  he  provoke  (o  its 
To  ver.  42  the  prophet  describes  specially  the  full  extent  the  derisive  laughter  of  the  beholder! 
judgment  of  God  on  the  criminal  arrogance  of  So  shall  it  be  to  Moab  for  his  boasting  against 
Moab,  which  he  manifested  particularly  towards  Jehovah.  This  making  drunk  reminds  us  of  the 
Israel  and  Israel’s  God.  First,  generally,  (vers,  figure  of  the  cup  of  wrath  (xxv.  16  coll.  xiii.  18). 
26-30)  the  disgraoeful  fate  of  a  drunken  man,  As  there,  those  who  make  arunk  are  those  whom 
who  falls  into  his  own  vomit  (ver.  26),  is  an-  the  Lord  has  appointed  His  agents  in  executing 
nounced  os  a  just  punishment  for  the  scorn,  with  the  punishment. — Magnified  himself.  Comp, 
which  they  always  treated  Israel  when  chastised  ver.  42.  The  expression  seems  to  be  taken 
by  bis  God  (ver.  27),  and  further,  the  fate  of  the  from  Zeph.  ii.  8,  10,  an  older  prophecy  against 
dove  driven  into  the  fearful  olefts  of  the  rock  Moab.  Comp,  also  Joel  ii.  20. — The  objection 
(ver.  28)  as  a  punishment  for  his  insolent  and  on  the  part  of  Moab  that  this  is  too  severe  a 
false  arrogance  (vers.  29,  30).  punishment  is  met  with  the  intimation  that  Moab 
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had  done  the  same  to  the  Israelites. — When  he 
was  found,  etc.  This  is  usually  also  taken  as  a 
question.  But  was  not  Israel  really  often  oaught 
in  thievery  and  punished  for  it?  Jeremiah  ex¬ 
pressly  affirms  this  in  ii.  26.  What  reason 
would  Moab  otherwise  have  had  fon  scorning 
Israel?  I  therefore  regard  OK  as  a  particle  of 
time=when,  as  often  as  (Num.  xxi.  9;  Gen. 
xxxviii.  9).  It  is  then  thus  admitted  that  Israel 
had  been  more  than  once  caught  in  criminal  con¬ 
duct  and  punished,  but  observe  that  it  is  said 
among  thieves.  In  this  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
fact  that  Israel  was  only  seduced  by  others,  and 
that  the  principal  thieves,  to  which  Moab  be¬ 
longed,  were  his  heathen  neighbors. — Yea,  for, 
etc.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  question.  We 
supply  Yea. — HD  =pro  sufficiently  pro  rations 
(Isa.  lxvi.  23;  Zech.  xiv.  16),  comp.  xxxi.  20. 
From  the  latter  passage  we  see  also  that  ('13) 
him  is  to  be  referred  to  thy  words  — Shook- 
est  thyself.  This  may  be  shaking  of  the  head 
(comp,  xviii.  16)  or  shrugging  of  the  shoulders, 
but  equally  in  either  case  is  it  an  expression  of 
scorn. 

Ver.  28.  Leave. . .  yawning  ravine.  The 
preceding  figure  was  adapted  to  humble  Moab's 
national  pride,  the  present  relates  to  his  warlike 


pride.  They  boasted  greatly  of  their  valor  in 
war  (ver.  1 4),  and  doubtless  also  of  their  excellent 
fortifications  (comp.  ver.  18).  They  are  now  told 
that  they  will  be  driven  from  their  bulwarks  and 
into  the  rocky  mountains,  there  like  a  wild  pigeon 
to  pass  a  troubled,  ever  threatened  existence. — 
On  the  walls.  The  word  is  found  besides  only 
in  Isa.  vii.  20,  where  it  undoubtedly  signifies  be¬ 
yond.  *13#,  however,  signifies  not  merely  the 
side  beyond,  but  the  side  generally.  (Comp.  xlix. 
32 ;  1  Ki.  v.  4  ;  Exod.  xxxit  15).  On  the  doves 
in  Palestine  comp.  Hiaxoo,  Real-Enc .,  XV.  8. 
426. 

Vers.  29,  80.  We  have  heard  . . .  effected. 
These  two  verses  are  no  more  than  a  reproduc¬ 
tion,  extended  by  a  few  additions,  of  Isa.  xvi.  6 
in  accord  with  Zeph.  ii.  10.  In  this  quotation 
the  prophet  expresses  the  thought,  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  as  a  foundation  to  vers.  26-28,  viz.,  an 
answer  to  the  question,  whence  comes  on  the  one 
hand  Moab’s  scorn  towards  Jehovah  and  His  peo¬ 
ple,  on  the  other,  the  particularly  severe  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  same?  Answer:  to  the  pride  of 
Moab  corresponds  both  his  scorn  against  Israel 
and  the  chastisement,  which  he  receives  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  Hence  the  prophet  labors  by 
an  accumulation  of  terms  to  describe  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  Moabites  as  surpassing  all  bounds. 


2.  Moab  utterly  Destroyed, 

XLVIII.  81-85. 

81  Therefore  I  howl  over  Moab, 

And  ovor  Moab,  the  whole  of  it,  I  cry. 

Over  the  men  of  Kir-heres  there  is  sighing.1 

82  My  tears  over  Jazer  flow  even  to  thee,  thou  vine  of  Sibmah : 

Thy  shoots  are  gone  over  the  sea, 

Even  to  the  sea  of  Jazer  they  did  reach. 

On  thy  fruit  harvest  and  thy  vintage  is  the  spoiler  fallen ; 

33  And  joy  and  gladness  is  taken  from  the  fruit  fields  and  the  land  of  Moab; 

And  I  cause  the  wine  to  fail  from  the  wine  presses ; 

They  will  not  tread  with  shouting, — 

With  a  shouting  that  is  no  shouting. 

34  From  the  cry  of  Heshbon  even  to  Elealeh, 

Unto  Jahaz  they  raise  their  voice : 

From  Zoar  to  Iioronaim,  the  three  year  old  heifer,* 

For  even  the  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolations.* 

35  And  I  destroy  Moab,  saith  Jehovah, 

Him  who  ascends4  the  high  places  and  burns  incense  to  his  gods. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  31.— The  correction  niHE,  which  Una  allows  himself,  is  unnecessary  and  not  sufficiently  authorised  by  the  ex* 
ample*  adduced  by  him  (Mic.  vi.  id,  tfK  for  \  ver.  11,  H3TX  for  H3T',  litH  for  J'Vl). 

*  Ver.  34.— nblj  i*  need  of  nations  in  xlvi.  20 ;  1. 11 ;  Hos.  iv.  16 ;  x.11.  The  genitive  DSlJ?  ie  explained  by  analogies 

like  rryinn  quarts  i.  y  numcri  ( Jer .  xW.  2 ;  11. 60 ;  2  Ki.  xvii.  6),  1T1K  (Lev.  xxiv.  22),  tVl# 

(2*  Ki!  xii.  10>  ’  TV  “  1  ’ 

T  V 

*  Ver.  34.— We  have  adopted  the  translation  of  Mirra  [German)— Nimrim  trimmer  ritmen  [Nimrim  will  never  ran,  which 
expresses  the  alliteration  of  the  Hebrew,  but  is  rather  a  free  rendering].  The  '3  at  the  beginning  of  the  vane  is  transferred 
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from  Isaiah,  where  it  Is  tally  Id  place.  In  the  present  passage  it  can  only  introdaoe  a  single  point  in  corroboration  of  the 
main  proposition  (ver.  31). 

Ver.  35. — Is  a  participle  or  a  substantive  T  Grammatically  the  latter  is  the  easier  (comp.  ver.  6),  but  the  dis* 

crepancy  with  TDpO  Is  disturbing.  We  may  take  it  then  in  the  direct  causative  meaning  {itcensw*  faciem.  Comp,  on 

xlviii.  6,  2),  and  observe  the  remark  of  G&av  that  correspondence  with  this  word  occasioned  the  choice  of  the  Hiphil 
participle.  4 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  reason  and  manner  of  the  judgment 
on  Moab  have  been  set  forth  in  general,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  now  described  more  in  particular.  This  is 
done  by  the  prophet’s  first  expressing  (ver.  81  a) 
what  feeling  he  has  in  consequence  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  destruction  threatening  all  Moab 
(«.  e.,  no  longer  merely  the  northern  half  as  in 
vers.  18-25),  and  then  turns  to  single  places  of  the 
whole  land,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  which  is  impending  on  the  vine  and  fruit 
culture  of  Moab  (vers.  82,  83),  as  well  as  the 
worship  of  the  idols  connected  therewith  (ver.  35). 

Ver.  31.  Therefore  .  .  .  there  is  sighing. 
This  verse  begins  with  a  free  rendering  of  Isa. 
xvi.  7.  While  there  the  third  person  is  used, 
here  JeremiAh  speaks  in  the  first  person,  being 
evidently  himself  shocked  by  the  fearful  import 
of  the  message  which  he  has  to  deliver.  Comp,  j 
Isa.  xv.  5 ;  xvi.  9,  11;  xxi.  3  and  Drbchsler 
ad loc. — In  the  words,  the  whole  of  it,  he  de¬ 
clares  that  here  he  has  not  merely  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  the  Mishor,  but  the  whole 
country  in  view,  mentioning  a  series  of  citieB 
from  the  north  to  the  extreme  south  (ver.  34). — 
Over  the  men,  etc.  In  the  original  passage  it 
reads  “over  the  raisin-cakes  of  Kir-hareseth  will 
ye  sigh,  deeply  troubled.”  There  is  no  need  of 
seeking  aid  from  indistinctly  writien  MSS.,  it 
being  quite  in  Jeremiah’s  manner  to  substitute 
for  a  marked  and  strange  expression,  one  softer 
and  more  usual.  He  has  evidently  omitted  the 
concluding  words  and  substituted  'EfaN  (men)  for 
'BPEM  (grapes,  raisin-cakes).  The  second  per¬ 
son  piural  would  be  in  too  strong  a  contrast  to 
the  first  person  in  the  hemistich,  and  therefore  the 
third  person  singular  masculine  is  chosen,  which 
is  to  be  taken  in  its  impersonal  sense. 

Vers.  82,  33.  My  tears  ...  no  shouting. 
In  Isa.  xvi.  9  it  reads  “Therefore  I  will  bewail 
with  the  weeping  of  Jazer.”  If  we  take  ’23?  of 
the  text  in  the  sense  of  a  comparison  the  con¬ 
nection  in  meaning  with  the  original  would  dis¬ 
appear,  and  then  no  good  ground  for  the  compara¬ 
tive  is  apparent.  Jaazer,  according  to  the 
Onomast.  (*.  v.  Azer  and  Jazer),  was  16  m.  p., 
Sibtnah  only  five  hundred  paces  from  Heshbon. 
They  were,  therefore,  neighboring  towns  in  a 
fertile  district  abounding  in  fruit  and  wine. 
Since  then  they  were  thus,  as  it  were,  sisters,  the 
centres  of  agriculture  closely  connected  by  soli¬ 
darity  of  interest,  and  the  blow  whiob  strikes  one 
affects  the  other  also,  one  is  not  to  be  bewailed 
alone,  but  both  at  the  same  time.  This  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  meaning  of  022  (in  the  weeping  over 
Jaazer  is  contained  also  that  over  Sibmah)  and 
of  '230  (Sibmah  participates  in  the  tears  which 
flow  over  Jaazer). — The  district  of  Salt,  in  the 
vicinity  of  which  Jaazer  must  have  been  situated  | 


(comp.  Raumbr,  8.  262,  3)  is  still  very  rich  in 
vines.  Comp.  Hbrzoq,  R.-Enc.,  XVII.  8.  611. 

The  elements  of  the  two  following  sentences 
also  are  found  in  Isa.  xvi.  8,  “branches”  only 
instead  of  “shoots”  and  “sea,”  being  wanting 
before  Jazer.  The  sea  of  Jazer  may  denote  only 
a  pond  or  great  basin.  That  the  term  may  be  so 
used  is  shown  by  the  “sea”  in  the  temple  (1  Ki. 
vii.  23).  “The  sea  of  Jazer  was  probably  some 
celebrated  large  pond,  like  the  ponds  of  Heshbon, 
in  which  the  water  of  the  Wady  (Nahr)  Sir,  which 
springs  near  by,  was  collected.  Sbbtzek  found 
some  ponds  there  still.”  Delitzsch,  Jet.,  S.  211 
[Eng.  Tr.,  p.  384].  Raumbr,  Pal.,  S.  263,  Anm. 
The  hypothesis  that  the  repetition  of  the  word 
sea  is  based  on  a  scriptural  error  is  therefore 
unnecessary.  The  widely  extended  (even  ac¬ 
cording  to  Isa.  xvi.  7,  8,  over  the  Dead  Sea)  wine- 
culture  of  Moab  is  poetically  represented  under 
the  figure  of  a  single  vine.  Comp.  Drbchsler 
[and  Alexander]  on  Isa.  xvi.  8. — On  thy  fruit- 
harvest,  etc.  Comp.  xl.  10,  12.  Instead  of 
vintage,  which  suits  the  connection  better,  we 
find  in  Isa.  xvi.  9  “harvest,”  and  instead  of 
spoiler  the  more  forcible  but  less  distinct  “shout¬ 
ing.” — And  joy,  etc.,  from  Isa.  xvi.  10.  Comp. 
Joelii.  20;  iv.  16.  Carmel  (fruit-fields)  cannot 
possibly  be  a  proper  noun  here.  For  what  oc¬ 
casion  had  the  prophet  to  make  such  a  spring? 

In  Isa.  xvi.  10,  also  stands  JD,  but  there 

without  the  following  and  the  land  of  Moab, 
and  hence  evidently  in  an  appellative  significance. 
The  prophet  would  say:  joy  and  gladness  having 
vanished  from  the  vineyards  they  have  departed 
from  the  whole  country. — And  I  cause,  etc. 
These  words  are  altered  from  Isa.  xvi.  10  b,  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Instead  of  they  will  not 
tread  with  shouting,  we  read  in  Isaiah  “the 
treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their  presses.” 
The  following  words  contain  the  justification  of 
the  rendering  given.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
treading  will  be  altogether  without  shouting.  A 
shouting  will  ihdeed  be  heard,  not,  however, 
such  as  pertains  to  the  treading  of  grapes  (xxv. 
30),  but  another,  a  warlike  shouting.  The  word 
is  elsewhere  only  applied  to  war-cries,  li.  14. 

Ver.  34.  From  the  cry  .  .  be  desolations. 
These  words  to  their  voice  are  taken,  with  mo¬ 
difications  from  Isa.  xv.  4.  The  cry  of  Heshbon, 
as  it  is  called  in  Jeremiah,  represents  at  the  same 
time  a  place,  and  consequently  serves  as  a  termi - 
nut  a  quo.  On  Heshbon  comp.  rems.  on  ver.  2. 
Elealeh  (now  El  Al)  lies  only  half  an  hour  from 
Heshbon.  Comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  37 ;  Isa.  xvi.  19; 
Raumbr,  S.  261.  Jahaz  (identical  with  Jahza, 
ver.  21)  must,  according  to  Numb.  xxi.  28  have 
lain  to  the  south -east.,  towards  the  desert.  Zoar 
(comp.  ver.  4)  and  Iloronaim  (ver.  3)  represent 
the  south  country  of  the  Moabites.  We  distinctly 
meet  here  the  idea  of  the  whole  of  Moab  (ver.  31) 
in  contrast  to  the  limitation,  in  which  Aloab  is 
spoken  of  in  vers.  18-25.  The  individual  el&- 
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ments  are  taken  from  Isa.  xt.  6.  There  Eglath- 
shalishiyah  appears  to  stand  in  apposition  to 
Zoar.  In  the  present  passage  it  is  as  formally 
co-ordinated  with  the  name  Horonaim.  Both 
are  possible  only  if  Eglath,  etc .,  is  either  a  place 
near  both  the  cities  in  question,  or  a  predicate 
equally  applicable  to  both.  The  latter  view  is 
favored  by  the  grammatical  structure,  for  in  the 
former  case  we  should  expect  “lj£  unto  or  1^' 
(comp,  on  Jahas,  ver.  21,  etc.)  In  what  sense, 
however,  are  these  cities  called  Eglath-shalislii- 
yah?  Kosteb  (Stud.  u.  Krit .,  1862,  I.,  S.  113  ff.) 
perceives  herein  a  topographical  definition.  Egla 
was  a  Tripolis,  and  “  Egla  of  the  third  part  ”  is 
equivalent  to  the  third  part  of  Egla.  Egla  is  the 
principal  name,  Zoar  and  Horonaim  the  names 
of  the  two  other  parts.  It  is  however  surprising 
that  of  this  group  of  cities,  which  must  certainly 
have  been  of  some  importance,  we  find  no  trace 
elsewhere.  We  should  also  expect  the  reverse 
order.  Shalishah-Eglath,  and  if  Egla,  Zoar  and 
Horonaim  form  one  city,  what  is  the  cry  from 
Zoar  to  Horonaim  to  mean?  Delitesch  (on  Isa. 
S.  206)  [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  836]  attaches  himself  to 
Gesenius  and  his  predecessors  (Vulg.,  Targ.) 
taking  the  words  to  signify  Ujuvenca  tertii ,  t.  e., 
anni  ”  =  indomita,  jugoque  non  aeeueta.  Yet  he 
does  not  refer  the  predicate  to  Moab  (which  can 
be  done  in  Isaiah  only  with  great  harshness,  and 
in  Jeremiah  not  at  all)  but  to  Zoar  “  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  fortified,  hitherto  unconquered  city.”  Al¬ 
though  the  reason  why  Zoar  should  be  so  ealled 
is  not  very  transparent,  the  language  compels  us 
to  give  this  exegesis  the  preference.  Whether 


Horonaim  deserved  the  predicate  in  the  same  de¬ 
gree  as  Zoar  is  a  question  of  minor  importance, 
for  the  transference  to  Horonaim,  which  is  men. 
tioned  only  one  line  after  in  Isa.  xv.  5,  can  be 
only  accidental. — For  even,  etc.  Comp.  Isa. 
xv.  6.  If  by  "D  we  are  to  understand 

Beth-Nimrah,  we  shall  thus  be  carried  into  the 
extreme  north-west  of  the  country,  not  inappro¬ 
priately  to  the  purport  of  the  strophe.  (Comp, 
the  whole,  ver.  81).  The  name  and  character 
of  Beth-Nimrah  favor  the  identity,  for  this  place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Shaib  or  Shoeb  in  the 
•plain  of  the  Jordan  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
wealth  of  springs.  Comp.  Wineb,  R.-  W.-B.,  e. 
v.  Bethnimra.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  connection,  a  place  in  the  South, 
as  tbe  ruined  Numere  with  the  spring  Moyet 
I  Numere  (Delitzsch,  S.  207)  [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  327], 
might  be  meant. 

Ver.  35.  And  I  destroy. . .  to  his  gods.  The 
prophet  has  Isa.  xv.  2  and  xvi.  12  in  mind.  What 

he  means  by  the  words  HD3  is  not  per¬ 

fectly  clear.  They  may  mean,  wlio  erects  the 
high  places,  throws  them  up  (Hitzig)  or,  who 
offers  on  the  height  (literally:  offerers  of  the 
height),  or  who  ascends  to  the  height;  or,  finally, 
the  ascending  to  the  height.  Each  of  these  ren¬ 
derings  has  its  light  and  its  shadow.  In  Isa.  xvi. 
12,  however,  the  idea  of  going  up  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  is  expressed.  Hence  1  give  those  expla¬ 
nations  the  preference  which  take  in  the 

sense  of  ascending. 


8.  The  Lamentation  for  the  Dead. 

XLVIII.  86-38. 

36  Therefore  my  heart  sighs  over  Moab  like  flutes, 

And  my  heart  sighs  like  flutes  over  the  men  of  Kir-heres  ; 
Because  the  remnant1  of  what  was  gained  has  perished. 

37  For  every  head  is  bald,  and  every  beard  cut  short, 

Upon  all  hands  cuttings,  and  on  the  loins  sackcloth  1 

38  On  all  the  roofs  of  Moab  and  in  his  streets  all  is  lamentation  ? 
For  I  have  broken  Moab  like  a  vessel 

Wherein  there  is  no  more  pleasure,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  86. — On  the  conitrnct  state  of  TV-Tl?  mjV  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr .,  \  65,  2, 3. 

r  r  -  :  • 

■  Ver.  38.— In  regard  to  tbe  construction,  the  abstract  stand*  for  the  concrete.  Comp.  Naeoklsb.  Gr.,  {  59, 1. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  feels  his  heart  to  be,  as  it  were, 
a  mourning  flute  in  view  of  the  great  loss  of 
Moab  (ver.  86)  and  this  all  the  more  that  he  per¬ 
ceives  in  Moab  itself  on  every  hand  lamentation 
for  the  dead  (vers.  87,  88  a).  This  is  also  war¬ 


ranted,  for  the  Lord  has  broken  Moab  like  a  ves¬ 
sel  which  has  become  worthless  (ver.  88  6.) 

Ver.  86.  Therefore  .  .  perished.  This  verse 
is  parallel  to  ver.  31.  For  1,  both  begin  with 
therefore;  2,  in  both  the  object  of  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  feeling  is  designated  as  Moab  (hardly  Ar 
Moab  ver.  4,  on  account  of  “whole,”  ver.  81— 
and  why  should  Jeremiah  have  constantly  omit- 
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ted  the  *1J£?)  and  Kir-heres;  in  both  cases  an  , 
analogous  thought  is  introduced  by  the  particle 
“  therefore:”  there  the  expression  of  howling 
and  crying,  here  the  sighing  of  the  heart  com¬ 
pared  with  the  tone  of  a  funeral  flute.  “  There¬ 
fore”  in  yer.  36  then  refers  not  to  the  special 
calamities  enumerated  immediately  before,  but  to 
that  general  description  which  we  have  read 
in  Ters.  25-30.  Moreover  here  also  the  single 
elements  of  the  discourse  are  taken  primarily 
from  Isa.  xv.  This  employment  of  foreign  pro¬ 
perty  explains  muoh  of  the  uuevenness  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  sentences.  Isa.  xvi.  11  and 
xv.  5  are  in  the  prophet's  mind,  but  he  changes 
the  harp,  spoken  of  in  Isa.  xxi.  11  iutothe  flute, 
as  is  correctly  remarked,  because  the  flute  is  the 
instrument  used  in  mourning,  and  thus  confor¬ 
mity  is  obtained  with  the  funeral  customs  after¬ 
wards  described.  On  the  use  of  the  flute  in 
mournings  for  the  dead  comp.  Mntth.  ix.  23. 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  III.,  9,  5;  Ovid  Fast.  VI., 
656;  Hxnzoa,  R.-Enc.,  XVI.  S.  864. — Because, 
etc.  The  words  are  from  Isa.  xv.  7,  but  there  they 
are  the  object  of  the  following  verb  (DlXtf')  in¬ 
stead  of  which  we  here  find  perished.  The  words 
remnant,  tie.,  must  therefore  be  the  subject  of 
the  verb,  since  "13#  never  means  “  to  lose  ”  but 

-  T 

only  “  to  be  lost,  to  perish.”  The  plural  of  the 
predicate  is  explained  by  the  collective  meaning 


i  of  the  subject. — is  also  here  taken  from 
Isa.  xv.  7,  but  it  cannot  possibly  signify  “  there¬ 
fore  ”  as  it  does  there.  So  unless  we  assume  an 
error  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  take  it  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  meaning  which  is  cer¬ 

tainly  not  proved,  sinoe  this  very  passage  is  ad¬ 
duced  as  the  strongest  evidence  (comp.  Gesbh., 
Thee. pap.  669).  A  double  reason  is  then  given 
for  t  he  mourning  of  the  prophet  in  ver.  86:  1.  a 
mediate,  ver.  3 6  A;  2.  an  immediate,  vers.  87, 
88  a.  Whence  dost  thou  know  that  all  is  lost  7 
From  the  fact  that  all  mourns. 

Vers.  87,  38.  For  every  head  .  .  Jehovah. 
Isa.  xv.  2,  3  is  the  original  passage.  On  Bald 
comp.  vii.  29 ;  xvi.  6.  Instead  of  out  short 
Isaiah  has  “  cut  off”  (njH"U  esesa).  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  passage  however  the  editions  vary.  Comp. 
Dblitzsch,  S.  205  [Eng.  Tr.,  p.  325]. — Cut¬ 
tings.  Comp.  xvi.  6;  xli.  5. — Sackcloth. 
Comp.  iv.  8;  vi.  26;  Joel  i.  8.— Hoofs.  Comp. 
Isa  xxii.  1 ;  Herzog,  R.-Enc.  XVI.,  S.  863. — All 
is  lamentation.  In  Isaiah  “everything  wails, 
melting  into  tears.” — For  I  have  broken,  etc. 
The  ground  of  the  facts  which  cause  the  lamen¬ 
tation  is,  that  (not  chance,  or  any  human  or  demo¬ 
niac  power,  but)  Jehovah  has  broken  Moab.  In 
like  a  vessel,  etc.9  Jeremiah  quotes  himself, 
xxii.  28. 


4.  Pride  comes  before  a  Fall . 

XLVIII.  89-4? 

89  How  is  she  broken !  How  do  they  howl  I 
How  has  Moab  turned  the  back  shamefully  1 
And  Moab  shall  become  a  derision 
And  a  horror  to  all  his  neighbors. 

40  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  :  Behold  like  an  eagle  he  fliesf 
And  spreads  his  wings  over  Moab. 

41  Taken  are  the  cities. 

And  the  fortresses  captured,* 

And  the  heart  of  the  heroes  of  Moab  in  that  day 
Shall  be  like  the  heart  of  a  parturient  woman.8 

42  And  Moab  shall  be  destroyed  from  being  a  nation, 

For  against  Jehovah  hath  he  magnified  himself. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  41.— JWlp  cannot  here  as  in  ver*.  14,  be  a  proper  name  on  account  of  the  following  The  plural 

does  not  indeed  occur  in  an  appellative  sense  elsewhere,  but  this  forms  no  objection,  sinoe  the  prophet  may  have 
Chosen  this  form  with  reference  to  the  names  of  the  Monbitiah  cities.  Comp.  Olsh.,  1 146  d ;  162  a. 

*  Ver.  41. — On  the  singular  HWSnj  comp.  Nacoblsb.  Or.,  1 105,  4,  b ;  Ewald,  {  317,  a. 

»  Ver.  41. — The  expression  rPSTO  tlBbt  (mtdisr  utefum  comprimau)  occurs  here  and  in  xlix.  22  only*  On  the  tUb- 
tt*  i  t  • 

Jisct-  matter  comp.  iv.  3L 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

With  yer.  38  the  quotations  from  Isa.  xv.  and 
*ri.  cease ;  the  beginning  of  ver.  39  reminds  us 
of  the  beginning  of  vers.  31  and  26 ;  vers.  39  and 
41  are  evidently  closely  related,  reproducing,  as 
it  were,  the  fundamental  thought  of  vers.  26,  27 
that  Moab  is  to  become  a  derision,  because  he 
has  magnified  himself  against  the  Lord.  I  there¬ 
fore  take  vers.  39-41  as  one  strophe.  This  be¬ 
gins  with  an  exclamation:  how  is  Moab  broken, 
given  up  to  shameful  flight,  and  thus  become  an 
object  of  ridicule  and  horror  (ver.  39)  1  This  ef¬ 
fect  corresponds  exactly  to  the  cause,  for  a  pow¬ 
erful  enemy,  comparable  to  a  powerful  eagle,  is 
to  come  upon  Moab  (ver.  40).  In  consequence 
the  fortified  places  are  taken,  the  courage  of  all 
the  warriors  broken  (ver.  41),  and  Moab  stricken 
from  the  roll  of  nations.  This  is  his  punishment 
for  having  magnified  himself  against  Jehovah. 

Ver.  39.  How  is  she  .  .  .  Ilia  neighbors. 
Moab  is  here  again  conceived  of  as  feminine. 
Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  20.  Sinoe  this  passage  was  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  prophet’s  mind,  njnn  also  must  be 
taken  in  the  meaning  which  it  has  there,  viz.,  of 
being  broken.  (Comp.  Isa.  vii.  8).  The  first  re¬ 
sult  of  this  being  broken  is  howling.  We  how- 

ever  lake  VrVrt  as  3d  pers.  perf.,  sinoe  the  im¬ 
perative  here,  as  afterwards  in  EM3,  does  not  suit 
the  connection.  The  further  consequence  is 
shameful  flight  (Bfl3  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  ac¬ 
cusative.  Comp.  Mic.  i.  1 1 ).  From  all  this  it  fol¬ 
lows  lastly  that  Moab  is  become  two  things,  a  de¬ 
rision  (vers.  26,  27)  and  a  terror  (xvii.  17)  to  all 
his  neighbors. 

Ver.  40.  For  thus  saith  .  .  .  over  Moab. 


— For  is  argumentative.  The  effect  corresponds 
to  the  cause.  The  choice  of  figures  is  founded 
on  Deut.  xxviii.  49,  where  the  people  of  Israel 
are  assured  in  case  of  apostasy  of  severe  judg¬ 
ment,  to  be  executed  by  a  nation  coming  from 
afar.  In  iv.  13  also  there  was  an  echo  of  this 
passage.  It  is  possible  that  Isa.  xlvi.  11  was  in 
the  mind  of  the  prophet,  even  as  this  present  pas¬ 
sage  lay  before  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  when  in  xvii. 
3  he  used  the  same  figure  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Who  the  eagle  is  here  the  prophet  does  not  say. 
If  what  we  have  said  in  the  introduction  con¬ 
cerning  the  date  of  composition  of  this  and  the 
contemporary  prophecies  against  the  Nations  is 
correct,  the  present  passage  is  in  so  far  dissimi¬ 
lar  to  xlvi.  18  in  that  there  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
mentioned  just  before  (ver.  13).  Here  the  non¬ 
mention  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  did  not  yet  know  who  was  the  chosen  in¬ 
strument  for  the  execution  of  the  judgment. — 
And  spreads,  etc.  Here  also  a  passage  from 
Deuteronomy  (xxxii.  11)  seems  to  have  hovered 
before  the  prophet’s  mind.  This  however  applies 
only  to  the  expression,  for  here  the  spreading  of 
wings  is  intended  in  an  exactly  opposite  sense. 
Comp,  also  Job  xxxix.  26.  A  repetition  of  this 
passage  and  of  the  following  verse  is  found  in 
xlix.  22. 

Vers.  41,  42.  Taken  .  .  .  magnified  him¬ 
self.  The  prophet  here  passes  into  the  literal 
Btyle  of  discourse. — From  being,  etc.  Corap.  ver. 
2  and  Isa.  vii.  8. — For  against  Jehovah,  etc. 
This  points  back  to  ver.  26,  and  here  ns  there  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  reminiscence  from  Zeph.  ii.  8, 
10.  The  prophet  here  brings  to  a  close  that  part 
of  his  prophecy,  which  has  the  pride  of  Moab  es¬ 
pecially  for  its  ofajeot* 


HI.  Two  Appendices  with  a  Concluding  Word  (xItil.  48-47). 

1.  Application  to  Moab  of  a  pat  sage  from  Isaiah, 

XLVIII.  43,  44. 

43  Terror1  and  ditch  [pit]  and  trap*  on  thee, 

Thou  inhabitant  of  Moab,*  eaith  Jehovah. 

44  He  that  fleeth4  from  the  terror  shall  fall  into  the  ditch, 

And  he  that  riseth  from  the  ditch  shall  be  taken  in  the  trap ; 

For  I  bring  upon  them,  upon  Moab,6 

The  year  of  their  punishment,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  43.— TTI3  foar,  terror,  is  found  besides  in  Jeremiah  only  in  xxx.  5  and  xlix.  5. 

•  Ver.  43. — riPD  pit,  only  in  ver.  28.  HD  snare,  only  in  the  plural,  xvilL.  22.  [The  rendering  ditch  for  pit  and  trap 
for  snare  is  given  to  express  the  alliteration  of  the  original  pa'hadh,  pa'hath,  palx. — S.  R.  A.] 

*  Ver.  43.— 3X1D  3#1'*  This  expression  is  entirely  contrary  to  the  usage  of  Jeremiah,  as  he  never  uses  the  singular 

In  this  connection.  Isaiah  however  uses  the  singular  in  a  similar  connection. 

4  Ver.  44.— The  Chethibh  (comp.  Fubkst,  Concord ,  S.  631, 1365)  is  a  form  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  so  tbs 

KerV  would  read  OlH  after  Isaiah.  An  echo  of  this  passage  is  found  in  Lam.  iii.  47, 

26 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


»  Ter.  44.- SRID-Sk  TV*! K.  Comp.  ix.  14 ;  xi.  15;  xxrlL  8,  do.  Namilsi.  0r,  1 77,  2.  [“  n,l?K  to  antteipotfru  of 
m  the  prouominal  suffixes  frequently  are  In  the  Aramaic  dialects.’*  Hivmuos. — B.  R.  A. 


EXEOKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Application  of  a  passage  from  Isaiah  (xxiv.  17, 
18).  That  Jeremiah  is  the  original  here,  and  at 
most  took  the  remote  analogy  of  Am.  t.  19  for 
his  model,  appears  to  me  an  entirely  unwarranted 
assertion.  This  pithy  drastic  play  upon  words 
corresponds  as  much  more  to  the  Old  Testament 
master  of  such  wordplay,  Isaiah,  as  it  is  con¬ 


trary  to  the  softer  and  more  fluent  style  of  our 
prophet.  In  addition  it  is  inconceivable  that  al 
the  close  of  his  discourse,  where  he  has  evidently 
already  exbadsted  himself  and  has  for  some  time 
been  speaking  only  in  quotations,  he  should  sud¬ 
denly  make  such  a  pithy  original  utterance. 
Comp.  Dblitsscb  in  Dbbchslbr’s  Comm,  mu  Jet, 
III.,  8.  405,  6,  and  in  his  own  Comm,  on  Isaiah , 
S.  27;  [Eng.  Tr.,  pp.  431,  2]. 


2.  The  Testimony  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  concerning  Moab ,  and  concluding  word. 

XL VIII.  45-47. 

45  In  the  shade  of  Heshbon  the  fugitives  stand  powerless  f 
For  fire*  goes  forth  from  Heshbon, 

And  flame  from  the  midst  of  Sihon, 

And  it  devoured  the  side  of  Moab 

And  the  crown  (of  the  head)  of  the  sons  of  tamult.s 

46  Woe  unto  thee,  Moab  i 
Destroyed  is  the  people  of  Chemosh, 

For  thy  sons  are  led  away  into  prison, 

And  thy  daughters  into  captivity.4 

47  And  I  turn  the  captivity  of  Moab  at  the  end  of  days,  saith  Jehovah. 

— Thus  far  the  judgment  on  Moab. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.45.— On  the  privative  JD  in  nip  comp.  Naxqklsb.  Or .,  { 112,  5,  d;  Jer.  x.  14. 

*  Ver.  45.— EfK  to  used  in  Numbers  as  feminine,  as  it  usually  is,  but  here  as  masculine,  as  in  Ps.  civ.  4.  (In  Job  xx.  26 
HQ)  regarded  as  neuter  is  in  apposition.  Comp.  Namilsb.  <7r.,  $  60,  4  coll.  Jer.  xx.  9). 

4  Ver.  45.— Numb.  xxiv.  17,  not  being  appropriate  to  the  present  passages  (it  signifies  tuffodiL ,  radicitus  esertU 

from  Up  fodit)  we  cannot  say  that  ipip  is  the  original  rootling,  although  it  seems  to  suit  the  pasaago  in  Numbers  bet¬ 
ter,  and  is  really  the  reading  of  Cod.  Samarit.  Jeremiah,  dealing  very  froely  after  his  manner  with  the  text  of  his  sources, 
may  have  substituted  a  word  of  similar  form.  pK'J?  is  of  like  meaning  with  DBfi  os  the  latter  stands  for  Lam.  iiL 

47  (as  n Job  xli.  16  for  rtttfr,  xliL  11)  and  this  for  DX# .  Comp.  Oub^  \  153. 

*  Ver.  46.— The  form  TT3#  is  found  in  Jcrcmi&h  here  only.  Since  he  uses  (JlOEft  only  in  the  connection  of 

3U2?  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to  have  a  corresponding  word  to  '3^,  to  choose  either  ri'DE^  or  JTDE^  which  latter 

•  :  v;  •  r  •  * 

occurs  more  rarely  than  the  former,  since  it  is  found  only  in  Isa.  Hi.  2. 

connection  of  the  words  with  the  previous  con¬ 
text,  and  with  each  other.  Graf  has,  therefore, 
rightly  rejected  the  hypothesis  of  Movers  and 
Hitzig,  that  these  verses  are  a  later  gloss. 

Vers.  45,  46.  In  the  shade  .  .  .  captivity. 
As  the  passage  to  be  used  speaks  of  a  going  forth 
of  the  fire  from  Heshbon  upon  the  Moabites 
(Num.  xxi.  28),  the  Moabites  must  be  represented 
as  having  come  into  the  district  of  Heshbon. 
This  is  done  by  assuming  a  flight  of  the  Moabites 
in  that  direction  (doubtless  also  with  a  reference 
to  “  he  that  fleeth,”  ver.  44).  It  has  indeed 
been  correctly  remarked  that  as  the  enemy  is  ap¬ 
proaching  from  the  north,  the  flight  could  not  be 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

With  the  exception  of  ver.  45  a,  the  verses  are 
•  free  reproduction  of  Num.  xxi.  28,  29;  xxiv. 
17.  The  prophet  who  already  in  the  previous 
context  has  brought  into  use  old  prophecies 
against  Moab,  does  the  same  here  with  some 
passages  of  the  book  of  Numbers.  It  is  only 
natural  that  Jeremiah  should  not  leave  unem¬ 
ployed  those  Ancient  utterances  occasioned  by 
the  first  conflict  between  Israel  and  Moab.  This 
use  is  evidently  the  main  intention,  and  no  em¬ 
phasis  is  therefore  Xo  be  laid  on  the  less  strict 
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towards  Heshbon  (comp.  rems.  on  ver.  19  sqq.), 
but  all  that  concerns  the  prophet  is  to  show  that 
the  ancient  sentence  will  be  verified  anew  in  this 
judgment  on  Moab.  It  is  assuredly  not  his 
meaning  that  this  will  take  place  literally  in  the 
form  chosen  by  him  (for  which  Isa.  xxx.  2,  8, 
also  was,  perhaps,  in  his  mind).  Ver.  45  a  is 
thus  a  mere  connecting  clause,  of  which  the  ex¬ 
pressions  are  not  to  be  emphasized. — Power¬ 
less  declares  that  the  fugitives,  who  for  protec¬ 
tion  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  shade  of 
Heshbon,  receive  from  thence  no  strength  but 
the  contrary.  The  following  '3  which  is  also 
taken  from  Num.  xxL  28,  need  not  then  be  taken 
in  an  adversative  sense  (but). — From  the  midst 
of  Sihon.  In  Num.  xxi.  28  it  reads,  “  from  the 
oily  of  Sihon.”  Heshbon  is  called  in  xxi.  26  the 
city  of  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites.  Owing 
to  the  omission  of  Oity  here,  I  would  neither  alter 
the  text  with  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Ewald  and  Meier 
(jV33  for  |’33)  so  as  to  read,  from  the  house  of 
Sihon,  nor  with  Graf,  conceive  an  ideal  presence 
of  Sihon  (with  reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  10),  but  as 
in  ver.  4,  and  more  frequently  according  to  Graf, 
Moab  stands  for  Ar-Mpab,  and  elsewhere  usually 
Shechem  for  city  of  Shechem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18), 
so  here  also  the  name  of  Lord  of  the  city  stanas 
for  the  city  itself.  The  sense  of  from  the  midst, 
is  that  fire  breaks  forth  from  between  the  open¬ 
ings  of  the  city  (i.  e.,  the  gates  of  the  walls  and 
towers). — The  side  of  Moab.  Num.  xxiv.  17, 
4t  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel,  and  shall 
smite  the  borders  of  Moab."  As  here  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  a8taff  which  smites,  the  borders  can  mean 
only  the  sides  of  the  body.  Accordingly  in  this 
passage  also  it  is  more  natural  to  thiuk  of  the 
tide  (Meier)  as  burnt  or  roasted  by  the  fire,  than 
the  end  of  the  beard  [Henderson:  corner  of  the 
beard],  which  would  inflict  no  material  injury. — 
And  the  crown,  etc.  Num.  xxiv.  17,  “and  de¬ 
stroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.”  Sheth  has  also 
the  meaning  of  tumult.  The  children  of  tumult  are 
homines  tumult uosi .  The  designation  corresponds 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  arrogant  character  of  the 
Moabites  mentioned  in  vers.  26-30,  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  Am. 

ii.  2,  where  it  reads  “and  Moab  shall  die  with  tu¬ 
mult.”— Woe  unto  thee,  etc .,  from  Num.  xxi.  29. 
Moab  is  called  the  people  of  Chemosh  (comp.  ver. 
7)  as  Israel  the  people  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xi.  29; 
xvii.  6;  Jud.  v.  11). — For  thy  sons,  etc.,  Num. 
xxi.  29:  he  gives  his  sons  tip  as  fugitives,  and 
his  daughters  into  captivity.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  original  is  softened  down.  Comp.  Gen.  xii.  15. 

Ver.  47.  And  I  tarn  ...  on  Moab. — Close  of 
the  chapter.  Comp.  xlvi.  26 ;  xlix.  6,  89. — I  tarn. 
Comp.  xxx.  3, 18;  xxxiii.  7, 11. — At  the  end  of 
days.  Comp.  rems.  on  xxiii.  20.  The  expression 
points  to  that  final  period  in  which  the  heathen 
also  will  be  converted  to  the  God  of  Israel.  Comp. 

iii.  17;  Isa.  xxiv.  13-16;  xxv.  6;  Hagg.  ii.  7. — 
Thus  far  the  judgment.  Comp.  ver.  21 ;  11. 64. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter  passage  (on  which 
comp,  the  exeg.  rems.)  this  formula  is  not  found 
in  Jeremiah.  It  appears  to  be  a  later  addition. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “Because  the  destruction  of  the  Moabites 
Is  of  no  service  to  us  except  for  penitence,  we 


must  note  well  what  particular  sins  are  specified, 
of  which  they  were  guilty,  aud  for  which  such 
heavy  punishments  were  heaped  upon  them,  viz. ; 
1.  Disdain,  in  that  they  gave  no  one  a  good  word, 
were  unfriendly  and  only  blustered  and  boasted 
with  every  one,  Ps.  Iii.  8  (1).  2.  Confidence  in 
their  fortifications,  in  their  power,  money  and 
riches,  2  Chron.  xxxii.  8 ;  Isa.  xl.  6.  8.  Security , 

all  being  prosperous  and  peaceful,  which  was  the 
sin  of  their  sister  Sodom,  Ezek.  xvi.  49 ;  Zeph.  ii.  9. 
4.  Talking  great  things ,  and  thrasonic  self-praise. 
But  although  Goliath  was  such  a  mighty  fellow 
he  had  yet  to  bite  the  grass,  1  Sam.  xvii.  50.  5. 

Pride  and  Arrogance.  These  never  do  well,  but 
act  with  violence  and  injustice.  By  violence, 
injustice  and  avarice,  however,  a  kingdom  passes 
from  one  people  to  another,  Sir.  10,  8.”  Cramer. 

2.  On  ver.  10.  “  His  verbis  duo  peccata  severissime 
prohibentur  •  1.  negligentia  in  operibus  vocationis , 
cui  oppositum  cap.  39  Sir. ;  2.  misericordia  intern - 
pestiva  (2  Tim.  iv.  2).”  Forster. 

8.  On  ver.  10.  Est  ex  ore  Dei  maledictus  et  im - 
pius  est  hie  Qui  Domini  curat  corde  dolosus  opus. 

(MS.  marginal  note  in  my  copy  of  the  Cramer 

Bible). 

4.  On  ver.  10.  God  glorifies  Himself  in  such 
judgments  over  the  malignant  and  proud  powers 
of  the  world.  He  who  knows  Him  is  also  made 
strong,  so  as  to  see  the  world  perish  and  yet  be 
able  to  sing  praises  to  God  thereat.”  Diedrich. 

6.  On  ver.  11.  “Moab  retained  its  old  charac¬ 
ter;  being  far  from  the  traffic  of  the  great  world 
it  was  well  pleased  to  keep  to  itself.  Fet  things 
cannot  continue  thus  in  this  world  forever,  every 
family  and  every  nation  is  at  some  time  rudely 
terrified  from  its  rest,  for  what  is  peculiar, 
natural  or  national  is  not  in  itself  the  good.  This 
comes  here  only  through  conflict  and  tribulation, 
and  by  God’s  word  among  men.  One’s  own  way 
is  full  of  idolatry,  and  all  idols  will  in  like  man¬ 
ner  come  to  shame:  the  golden  calf  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites  certainly  first,  but  afterwards  Kamosh.” 
Diedrich. 

6.  On  ver.  1 1.  “  Hie  notetur ,  quod  hac  aUegoria 
Je remise  nefarie  et  fanatice  abusus  circa  annum 
Christi  1564  quidam  Martinus  Steinbach ,  vector  vin - 
arias  tive  dollar ius  Selecestadiensis ,  qui  se  esse  dieti- 
tacit  spiritum  sanctum  incamatum  uti  Christus  filius 
incamatus  est ,  hsereseos  suse  fundament  urn  statuens 
hoc  prscsens  Jeremise  dictum.  Cumque  sibi  ass ec las 
fecisset  circiter  viginti  ex  plebe ,  obiit  et  se  post  mor¬ 
tem  appariturum  splendors  luminis  ajfirmavit.  Vide 
Theatr.  Zwingeri  Vol.  V.,  L.  4,  F.  1828.”  Forster. 

7.  On  vers.  26,  27.  Proud  men  rejoice  with 
malicious  pleasure  when  they  can  treat  one,  whom 
they  do  not  like,  as  a  caught  thief.  But  it  may 
happen  to  them  that  notwithstanding  their  age, 
rank  and  high  dignity,  they  may  yet  fall  in  a 
truly  beastly  manner  into  that  which  they  have 
themselves  vomited,  and  thus  become  a  laughing 
stock  to  the  street  gamins. 

8.  On  ver.  89.  “It  also  comes  about  that  the 
natural  man  hangs  his  head,  and  at  this  time  be¬ 
lievers  commonly  look  up  and  raise  their  heads, 
because  their  redemption  draweth  nigh.”  Zim- 

XENDORf. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  “  How  many  are  still  like  the  Moabites  ? 
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Fop  how  many  are  there  of  those  who  depend  on 
their  power  and  violence,  their  fortified  cities 
and  buildings,  riches,  money  and  property,  and 
set  all  their  hope  and  confidence  thereupon !  How 
many  are  there  of  those  who,  when  they  have 
been  some  time  at  peace,  become  secure  and 
think  there  is  no  more  trouble  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  of  the  sun  !  How  many  of  those  who 
rely  on  their  own  strength  and  say,  let  the  enemy 
come,  they  area  match  for  him!  How  many 
who,  when  they  surpass  others  in  bodily  and 
mental  gifts  or  in  perishable  goods,  become  proud 
and  despise,  ridicule  and  treat  badly  their  in¬ 
feriors,  as  if  they  had  found  such  among  thieves, 
as  God  the  Lord  here  says !  Not  to  mention  that 
even  the  dear  God  is  not  exempted.  For  although 
all  good  and  perfect  gifts  come  only  from  above, 
from  the  Father  of  light  (Jas.  i.  17),  yet  many 
will  not  acknowledge  this,  but  ascribe  them  to 
their  own  wisdom  and  skill,  do  not  thank  God 
for  them,  and  thus  make  themselves  and  the  out¬ 
ward  means,  by  which  they  obtain  one  And 
another  thing,  the  idol  which  they  serve.”  Bibl . 
Summarien,  Halle,  1848. 

2.  On  ver.  10.  Remissnese  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
1.  Wherein  it  consists  (in  not  doing  or  doing  ill 
thAt  which  is  commanded.  Comp.  Saul  in  1  Sam. 
xv.,  and  doing  that  which  is  forbidden).  2.  Its 
onuses  (Selfishness,  Pride,  Unbelief,  Cowardice, 


Indolence,  worldly  interests).  8.  Its  punish¬ 
ment  (to  be  cursed). 

[Jerbmy  Taylor:  1.  He  that  serves  God  with 
the  body,  without  the  soul,  serves  God  deceit¬ 
fully.  2.  He  that  serves  God  with  the  soul, 
without  the  body,  when  both  can  be  conjoined, 
doth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceitfully.  8.  They 
are  deceitful  in  the  Lord's  work  that  reserve  one 
faculty  for  sin,  or  one  sin  for  themselves,  or  one 
action  to  please  their  appetite  and  many  for  re¬ 
ligion.  4.  And  they  who  think  God  sufficiently 
served  with  abstaining  from  evil,  and  converge 
not  in  the  acquisition  and  pursuit  of  holy  charity 
and  religion. — S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  ver.  42.  The  world* s  boldness  towards  God. 
1.  Whereon  it  is  supported  (on  the  one  hand  on 
the  real  [material]  powers  apparently  standing 
at  its  behest  alone;  on  the  other  hand,  on  the 
apparent  powerlessness  of  God’s  servants,  who 
have  only  truth  and  right  on  their  side).  2. 
What  its  end  will  be  (Destruction,  or  termination 
of  national  existence).  [Cowles:  “If  all  the 
historians  who  record  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
nations  were  inspired  of  God  to  give  the  true 
reasons  of  their  fall,  we  should  often  meet  this 
testimony,  *  Perished  of  national  pride,  producing 
contempt  of  God  and  of  fundamental  morality.”* 
— s.  a.  A.] 


6.  Prophecy  against  the  Ammonites. 

XLIX.  1-6. 


The  Ammonites  also,  the  brother  nation  of  the  Moabites ,  (Gen.  xix.  87)  after  centuries  of  various  conflict 
(comp.  Jud.  in.  13;  x.  7  sqq. ;  xi.  82;  1  Sam.  xi. ;  2  Sam.  x.,  xi.,  xii.  26;  2Chron.  xx. ;  xxvi. 
o:  xxvii.  6)  in  consequence  of  the  deportation  of  the  JSast-Jordanic  tribes  have  appropriated  apart  of 
their  territory.  This  fact  forms  the  point  of  departure  for  the  present  prophecy.  Older  prophecies 
against  Ammon  are  extant  only  by  Amos  (i.  13-16)  and  Zephaniah  (in  consequence  of  a  declaration 
against  Moab ,  (ii.  9,  10).  Of  these  Jeremiah  has  made  considerable  use  of  the  prophecy  of  Amos. 
Comp,  the  exposition .  There  is  at  most  an  echo  of  the  brief  utterance  of  Zephaniah  in  the  expression 
desolation,  ver.  2.  coll.  Zcph.  ii.  9.  Since  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chaldeans  are  not  named,  the 
prophecy  must  be  older  than  the  battle  of  Carchemish ,  and  since  the  beginning  agrees  in  form  with  the 
beginning  of  the  first  prophecy  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  prophecies  against  Moab  (xlviii.  1), 
Edom  (xlix.  7)  and  Damascus  (xlix.  23),  the  supposition  is  natural  that  the  date  of  its  origin  is  the 
same  as  that  of  these  prophecies . 

1  Against  the  children  of  Ammon. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah :  Has  then  Israel  no  children,  or  has  he  no  heir? 

Why  then  does  Malcom  inherit  Gad  and  his  people  dwell  in  his  cities? 

2  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  I  cause  the  war-shout  to  be  heard  against  Kabbah  of  the  children  of  Ammon; 
And  she  shall  become  a  desolated  heap, 

And  her  daughter  shall  be  burned  with  fire  : 

And  Israel  shall  be  heir  to  his  heirs,  saith  Jehovah* 

8  Howl  Heshbon,  for  devastated  is  Ai ! 

Cry,  ye  daughters  of  Kabbah,  gird  on  sackcloth; 

Lament  and  run  to  and  fro1  on  the  walls ; 

For  Malcom  must  go  into  captivity, 

His  priests  and  his  princes  together* 
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4  Why  boastest*  thou  of  the  valleys? 

Thy  valley  is  flowing  away,*  thou  rebellious  daughter, 

Who  trusted  in  her  treasures ; — “  Who  will  come  to  me  V* 

5  Behold,  I  bring  fear  upon  thee,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
From  all  thy  neighbors ; 

And  ye  shall  be  driven  away,  each  one  before  him ; 

And  there  shall  be  no  gatherer  of  the  fugitives. 

6  But  nevertheless  I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  the  children  of  Ammon, 
Saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ver.  3.— DOIEfnn.  On  the  form  comp.  Olsh.,  $  67,  Anm ^  272,  a. 

*  Ver.  4^-bbnnn  invariably  denotes  to  boait,  to  brag.  Tbe  object  of  the  boasting  is  moat  freqnentlj  connected  by 
3.  Comp.  Iv.  2 ;  ix.  22,  23 ;  P».  xllx.  7,  etc. 

*  Ver.  4.— 31-  The  explanation  of  Ewxld  and  Goaf, 44  of  tbe  luxuriance,  tha  superfluity  of  thy  Talley  w  would 
suit  the  connection,  but  the  abstract  rendering  of  3T  is  an  objection,  since  this  form  (Dp)  elsewhere  is  used  almost  wholly 
In  the  formation  of  participles,  rery  rarely  of  substantives  of  concrete  meaning,  as  2$  people,  city.  3?  occurs  (in  the 

masc.  form)  only  of  a  man  with  emission  of  seed  (Lev.  xv.  4),  in  the  fem.  of  a  womanwith  emission  of  blood  (Lev.  xv.  19), 
and  of  Canaan  as  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  (Exod.  UL  8,  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  24  ;  Nam.  xiii.  27,  etc.)  Hence  the  explana¬ 
tion  :  thy  valley  flows  away,  piisses  away,  or  rtdundat  sanguine  confottorum,  does  not  correspond  to  the  use  of  the  word 
elsewhere.  I  would,  therefore,  explain  with  8cHi.EUSS.vsa;  quid  gloriarti  vallibus  tuief  ( quod  softest)  facunda  tit  vaUis 
tuat  Thus  one  idea  is  expressed  independently  of  the  preposition. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Four  parts  may  be  plainly  distinguished.  In 
the  first  (vers.  1,  2)  the  prophet  alludes  to  the 
fact,  from  the  theocratic  point  of  view  regarded 
as  improper,  that  the  Ammonites  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  tbe  Gadite  territory  (ver.  1),  and  de¬ 
clares  that  this  cannot  remain  so.  Ammon  must 
be  involved  in  war,  the  capital  with  the  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  destroyed,  and  Israel  again  put  into 
possession  of  his  country  (ver.  2).  In  the  second 
part  (ver.  8)  a  brief  specification  follows,  in  the 
third  (vers.  4,  6)  a  reason  for  the  punitive  judg¬ 
ment,  with  express  indication,  that  the  recom¬ 
pense  would  correspond  exactly  to  the  inculpa¬ 
tion.  In  the  fourth  part  (ver.  6)  the  prophet 
concludes  with  a  consolatory  outlook  into  the 
future. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Against  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah. — 

The  prophet  here  presupposes  the  possession  of 
the  Gailite  territory  by  the  Ammonites  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  tho  deportation  of  the  East-Jordanic 
tribes  by  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  Ki.  xv.  29;  1  Chron. 
v.  6,  26.  Comp.  Introd.  to  cb.  xlviii.).  Amos  re¬ 
fers  to  former  attempts  by  the  Ammonites  for  the 
same  object  (i.  13). — Malcom.  Jeremiah  has 
Am.  i.  15  in  view.  In  this  passage  Malcom  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  be  used  in  a  double  sense.  Why 
should  the  king  be  mentioned  only  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Ammonites?  Why  does  Amos  say  of 
Damascus  (ver.  6)  and  Pliilistia  (ver.  8),  “him 
that  boldeth  the  sceptre,”  and  of  Moab  (ii.  8) 
“the  judge?”  Did  he  not  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  expression  used  only  of  Ammon, 
wes  to  be  taken  here  in  a  special  sense?  1  be¬ 
lieve,  then,  that  Malcom  (Am.  i.  16)  refers 
primarily  to  the  King,  but  in  such  wise  that  an 
allusion  to  the  God  is  also  intended.  This  allu¬ 
sion  was  all  the  plainer,  if  tho  Ammonites  really, 
as  Movers  supposes  (Phonic.,  I.,  S.  323.  Comp. 
Herzog,  RealrEnc .,  IX.,  8.  714),  called  the  god 

}3*7*?,  *  «•»  our  king.  With  reference  to  this  he 


might  fitly,  when  the  Ammonites  were  spoken  of, 
be  called  03^0  by  the  Israelites.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unnecessary  here,  and  in  ver.  8  to  read 
□3*70,  as  Ewald,  Graf  and  Mkibr  would  do, 
after  the  example  of  the  LXX.  and  Syr.  Since  we 
cannot  express  the  specific  meaning  of  the  word 
by  the  translation,  we  have  retained  Malcom  as 
if  it  were  a  proper  name. — The  war-shout, 
etc.,  is  a  reminiscence  from  Am.  i.  14. — Rabbah 
Beni  Ammon.  This  was  the  complete  name 
of  the  city  (comp.  Deut.  iii.  11  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  1; 
xii.  26  sqa).  It  was  called  Rabbah,  the  great, 
the  capital,  in  contrast  to  the  neighboring  cities. 
Comp.  Hbrz.,  R.-Enc.  XII.,  S.  469. — A  deso¬ 
late  heap,  literally  hill  of  desolation,  therefore, 
heap  of  ruins.  Comp.  Josh.  viii.  28  and  Zeph.  ii. 
9. — Burned  with  fire.  This  also  reminds  us 
of  Am.  i.  14  (comp.  Olsit.,  {  242  b). 

Ver.  8.  Howl  Heshbon  .  .  .  princes  to¬ 
gether.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the 
war-shout  being  heard  are  specified.  Heshbon 
is  to  howl.  It  was  then  an  Ammonitish  city. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  2,  45.  It  is  given  as  a 
reason  that  Ai  is  destroyed.  What  city  this  was 
is  not  to  be  ascertained.  Venema's  and  Ewald’s 
explanation  (Rabba  ita  vastata  est,  ut  jam  sit  tu¬ 
mulus  ruderum)  is  forced.  Graf  would  read 
with  reference  to  Rabbah.  But  Rabbah  could 
be  called  only  in  the  appellative  sense,  and 
then  it  must  have  the  article.  To  suppose  that 
Ai  is  transferred  hither  from  Josh.  viii.  28,  be¬ 
cause  there  alone  the  expression  44  heap  of  deso¬ 
lation”  occurs,  is  to  attribute  to  the  prophet 
either  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Many  com¬ 
mentators  therefore  (J.  D.  Michaelis,  Hitzio, 

!  comp.  V.  Raumer,  S.  168,  Anm.  150)  are  disposed 
|  to  assume  an  East-Jordanic  Ai,  which  expedient 
seems  to  me  thus  far  the  best. — There  is  no  rea- 

I  son  for  taking  daughters  of  Rabbah  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  sense  here  from  ver.  2. — Sackcloth. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  37. — On  the  walls. 

I I  do  not  see  why  these  should  be  regarded  as 
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the  walls  of  a  sheep-fold,  as  many  would  do.  What 
is  more  natural  in  a  oity,  against  whioh  the 
enemy  is  advanoing,  than  to  run  up  and  down  on 
the  walls  to  take  measures  for  defence  ?  That 
the  oity  walls  may  be  meant  is  evident  from  Ps. 
lxxxix.  41;  Ezek.  xlii.  12. — For  Maloom.  etc. 
These  words  are  taken  from  Am.  i.  16.  Only  in 
the  present  passage  we  have  his  priests  for 
“he,”  which  is  evidently  not  from  misunder¬ 
standing,  but  to  emphasize  more  plainly  the 
intended  meaning  of  Maloom.  Comp.  rems.  on 
xlviii.  7. 

Vers.  4,  5.  Why  boastest  thou  ....  fugi¬ 
tives.  Reason  of  the  primitive  judgment.  The 
pride,  the  stubbornness,  the  security  of  Ammon 
must  be  correspondingly  punished.  Comp.  | 
xlviii.  26,  80. — Rebellious  daughter.  Comp.  I 


xxxi.  22. — Who  will  come  to  me?  The 
Ammonites’  boast,  Who  will  oome  t*  us?  The 
Lord  tells  them,  the  enemies  will  oome  upon 
them,  and  that  from  all  sides,  yea,  oven  behind 
them,  so  that  the  Ammonites  will  be  driven 
straight  before  them,  and  because  the  enemies 
come  from  alt  sides  will  be  so  scattered  that  no 
one  will  be  in  a  condition  to  collect  the  fugitives 
again. — Fear.  Comp,  xlviii.  48,  44. — Bach 
one  before  him.  Comp,  “every  man  straight 
before  him,”  Josh.  vi.  6,  20;  v.  13. — Gatherer. 
Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  14;  lvi.  8;  Nah.  iii.  18. 

Ver.  6.  But  nevertheless  ....  Jehovah. 
Ammon  also  is  to  share  in  the  salvation  of  the 
future,  whioh  is  to  issue  from  Israel  unto  all 
nations.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  47  and  xlix.  89. 


7.  Prophecy  against  Bdom  (xlix.  7-22). 


On  account  of  their  relationship  to  the  Israelites ,  the  Edomites ,  in  consequence  of  an  express  divine  com¬ 
mand,  were  not  treated  as  enemies  on  the  journey  to  Canaan  (Deut.  ii.  4;  xxiii.  7).  Saul,  however, 
conquered  them  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  David  subjected  them  entirely  (2  Sam.  viii.  14).  In  this  state 
of  dependence  they  remained  after  Hadad's  attempt  at  revolution  had  failed  (1  Ki.  xi.  14-22)  till  the 
reign  oj  Joram,  when  they  revolted  (2  Ki.  viii.  20-22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  8).  Amaxiah  and  Uzziah  in¬ 
deed  made  by  no  means  unsuccessful  attempts  to  bring  them  again  into  subjection  (2  Ki.  xiv.  7,  22), 
but  their  success  was  not  lasting.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  Edomites  again  invaded  Judea  (2  Chron. 
xxviii.  17),  and  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans  we  also  find  their  ambassadors  among  those  who  came  to 
Zedekiah  to  consult  concerning  means  to  be  taken  in  common  (Jer.  xxvii.  8);  but  at  the  destruction 
oj  Jerusalem  they  are  on  the  side  of  the  Chaldeans ,  greeting  the  destruction  of  the  long  hostile  city 

(comp.  DVty  HTR,  Ezek.  xxxv.  6)  with  scornful  triumph  (Lam.  iv.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxxv.  16 ;  xxxvi. 
6;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  7). 

As  regards  the  dale  oj  our  prophecy,  the.  construction  of  the  superscription  (DVIrS),  as  well  as  the  non¬ 
mention  of  the  Chaldeans,  point  to  the  same  date  at  which  the  other  portions  with  similar  superscrip¬ 
tion,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  first  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  1-12),  originated ,  i.  e.,  the  time  immediately 
before  the  battle  of  Carchemish.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlvf.  1,  2,  and  Introd.  to  the  Prophecies  against 
the  Nations. 

Of  special  importance  for  our  prophecy  is  its  relation  to  the  prophecy  of  Obadiah  directed  against  EdowL. 
They  correspond  to  each  other  as  follows: 


Jer.  xlix.  7  and  Obad.  8. 

«  **  g  n  ««  5^ 

“  “  10  “  “  6,  7. 

“  “  14  “  “  1. 

«  «  i5  «  «*  2. 

“  “  16  “  “  8, 4. 


That  Jeremiah  drew  from  Obadiah,  and  not  vice  versd,  has  been  shown  by  Cabpari  ( Der  Proph.  Obactfa 
ausgel.  Leipzig,  1842)  tn  such  an  exhaustive  manner  that  there  can  be  no  further  question  on  this 
point .  The  quotations  then  from  Obadiah  extend  only  to  ver.  8  of  his  prophecy .  On  the  other  hand, 
the  following  context  (Obad.  9  sqq. )  has  frequent  points  of  contact  with  Joel,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  previous  context,  and  it  is  just  in  these  verses  that  the  indubitable  references  to  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans  are  found  (corap.  Obad.  10,  16).  Hence  recently  either  the  old  theory 
has  been  retained  (held  by  Auousti,  Krahmer,  Ewald,  Meikr  in  Zbllbr's  Jnhrb.  I.  8,  S.  526)  of 
the  use  of  an  older  source  in  common  on  the  part  of  Jeremiah  and  Obadiah  (comp.  Mbier,  die  proph. 
BB.  d.  A.  T.  ubersetzt  u  erk.,  S.  368  [ The  proph.  Books  of  the  0.  T.  transl.  and  explained ]),  or  it 
is  supposed  that  Obad.  9-21  was  a  later  addition,  composed  after  the  Chaldean  catastrophe.  This  u 
not  the  place  to  enter  into  this  difficult  investigation  specially  or  with  the  precision  which  it  requires . 
I  content  myself  therefore  with  putting  two  questions:  1.  Is  it  then  so  decidedly  demonstrated  that 
Oladiah  quotes  Joel  and  not  Joel  Obadiah  f  2.  How  is  it,  that  in  vers.  12-14  Edom  is  only  warned 
against  committing  hostilities  against  Judah  “in  the  day  of  their  calamity f”  Such  hostilities  had 
certainly  been  already  committed  (vers.  10,  11,  15,  16).  But  is  it  not  clear  from  the  turn  which  the 
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discourse  takes  ( with  *710)  in  ver.  12  that  the  prophet  distinguishes  two  points  of  time ,  a  past  and  a 
future  f  Once  already  have  the  Edomites  greeted  the  calamity  of  Jerusalem  with  malicious  joy.  When 
now  they  are  warned  against  doing  this  again ,  is  it  not  presupposed  that  Jerusalem  is  still  by  no  means 
wholly  destroyed,  but  that  the  really  great  day  of  calamity  is  stiU  impending  ( observe  the  '■l  DV3  re¬ 
peated  eight  times  in  vers.  12-14)  ?  Would  it  not  accordingly  be  ezcgetically  more  exact  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet,  finding  occasion  in  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  Edomites  in  a  transient  occupation 
of  Jerusalem ,  warns  them  from  a  repetition  on  the  great  day  of  Jerusalem,  which  he  foresees  as  in¬ 
evitable,  and  on  the  presupposition  that  this  warning  will  not  avail,  threatened  them  with  a  just  re¬ 
compense  f 

Of  the  other  older  prophecies  against  Edom  (Isa.  xxxir.  5-17 ;  Am.  i.  11, 12  ;  Joel  iv.  19)  Jeremiah  has 
made  no  use. 

The  whole  prophecy  is  plainly  to  be  discriminated  into  three  parts.  The  first  (vers.  7-18)  has  for  its  topic 
the  judgment  to  be  executed  on  Edom  according  to  the  elements  of  its  outward  appearance  (vers.  7-10) 
and  its  objective  inward  ground,  which  is  the  decree  of  Jehovah.  The  second  part  (vers.  14-18)  is 
predominantly  occupied  with  the  statement  of  the  subjective  ground  of  the  visitation,  i.  e.,  with  the 
guilt  of  Edom.  The  third  part  (vers.  19-22)  brings  before  us  the  subject  of  the  destination;  that  is, 
the  instrument  thereof,  chosen  by  Jehovah . 

1.  The  judgment  on  Edom  in  its  external  appearance  and  objective  reason . 

XLIX.  7-18. 

7  Against  Edom.  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Is  there  no  longer  wisdom  in  Teman  ? 

Hath  counsel  vanished  from  the  intelligent  ?l 
Is  their  wisdom  expended  ? 2 

8  Flee,  turn,  bow  low,*  ye  inhabitants  of  Dedan ! 

For  the  destruction  of  Esau  I  bring  upon  him, 

The  time,  when  I  visit  him. 

9  If  vintagers  come  to  thee  they  will  leave  no  gleanings, 

If  thieves  by  night  they  destroy  their  fill. 

10  For  I  have  stript  Esau  bare,  discovered  his  hiding  places, 

And  he  cannot  hide  himself.4 

His  seed  is  destroyed  and  his  brethren  and  his  neighbors. 

And  he  is  no  more. 

11  Leave6  thy  orphans,  I  will  preserve  their  life, 

And  let  thy  widows  confide*  in  me. 

12  For  thus  saith  Jehovah,  Behold, 

They,  whose  rule  it  was  not  to  drink  the  cup,  must  drink  it, 

And  art  thou7  to  remain  unpunished  ? 

No,  but  thou  shalt  drink. 

13  For  I  have  sworn  by  myself,  saith  Jehovah, 

That  Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation, 

A  reproach,  a  desert*  and  a  curse ; 

And  all  her  cities  shall  become  desolate  for  ever. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 

1  Ver.  7.— D'3 3D  Kal  from  J'3  instead  of  the  more  usual  Part.  Niph.  D'333  (Gen.  xli  30, 89,  etc.),  The  form 

does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

*  Ver.  7.— J"PD  i*  overflow,  overhang.  So  Exod.  xxvl.  12  of  the  overhanging  curtain;  Ezek.  xvii.  fl,  nrPD  |£)J, 
vitispatula,  late  ejfusd.  Part.  Pual  nnO,  poured  out,  stretched  out  on  the  couch,  Am.  vL  4,  7.  D'Sot?  'IP *70,  Ezek. 
xxiii.  15,  redtmdantes  mttris  d.  i.  gestantee  mitras  longt  dependentes.  Hence  Niph.  (which  occurs  here  only),  profusum,  ef- 
fusum  esse,  p33  from  pp3,  !**•  *i*-  3  coll.  Jer.  xix.  7. 

*  Ver.  8. — As  can  only  be  Imperative,  }p'OJ?n  and  ninst  also  be  taken  as  such.  The  former  (on  the  con¬ 

struction  with  the  Inf.  comp.  Namkub.  Or.,  §95,  t)  is  also  used  in  ver.  30  as  an  Imperative.  Other  instances,  712^171,  2  Ki. 
ii-  3,  5 ;  VfiXH,  J°r.  xii.  19 ;  comp.  Olsh.,  §  256,  a,  b.  $3£)77  is  likewise  a  rare  form,  but  not  impossible  or  without  analogy. 

Comp.  Exek.  xxxii.  19;  13 PH,  Job  xxi.  5;  Olsh.,  §260,  coll.  S.  631. 

:  r  - 

4  Ver.  10.-7737731.  TlS  for  '•kS,  comp.  Olsh.,  §263,  b.  The  perfect  would  have  to  be  translated:  and  does  he  hide 
himself;  he  cannot,  which  is  forced.  We  should  expect  at  least  o  K^7V  Ewaid  and  Graf  would  punctuate  77313,  comp. 
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farms  like  K*lpl  DlHrU  (Olsh.,  $2G8,  cX  oad  as  regards  the  construction,  ver.  23.  This  expedient  removes  at 

least  the  great  grammatical  difficulties  which  FISHl  affords. 


•  Ver.  11. — On  the  Imperative  form  corap.  Ousu  vuscx,  $234,  a. 

•  Ver.  11.— lflBJjn.  Orap.  K*ek.  xxxvii.  7.  Except  iu  counectioo  with  suffixes,  we  find  only  this  and  rm«  as  ex- 

amplee  of  the  abnormal  affirmative.  Comp.  Olsh.,  S.  4o2.  3.  " 

»  Ver.  12.— KIP!  HO*.  Thou,  such  an  one!  xiv.  22 ;  Ps.  xliy.  6,  comp.  Naxuxlsb.  Or.,  $7#  3. 


•  Ver.  13.— Instead  of  we  And  J"l 3*1  FI  in  the  parallel  passages. 

V  T  S  T 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  destruction  of  Edom  is  described,  1.  as  it 
appears  outwardly,  2.  according  to  its  inner  rea¬ 
son  in  the  divine  decree.  First  the  irresistible 
nature  of  the  attack  is  set  forth,  in  opposition  to 
which  all  the  renowned  wisdom  of  Edom  will  be 
unavailing  (ver.  7).  The  Dedanites,  the  neigh¬ 
bors  and  commercial  allies  of  Edom,  are  warned 
to  consult  their  own  safety  (ver.  8).  The  ene¬ 
mies  will  come,  and,  like  vintagers  or  thieves, 
make  a  clean  sweep  (ver.  9).  It  will  turn  out 
that  Edom's  material  means  of  defence,  his  rock 
fortresses  regarded  as  impregnable,  together 
with  his  own  and  his  allied  offensive  forces,  can¬ 
not  avert  destruction  (ver.  10).  This  must  be 
so,  because  it  is  the  will  of  Jehovah.  This  is 
seen  in  Jehovah's  taking  charge,  as  it  were,  of 
the  widows  and  children  of  the  Edomites,  which 
presupposes  the  death  of  their  guardians  (ver. 
11).  Jehovah  must  permit  their  death,  as  with¬ 
out  being  unjust.  He  cannot  spare  Edom  the  cup 
which  Israel  had  to  drink.  Edom  must  there¬ 
fore  drain  it  irrevocably  (ver.  12)  for  Jehovah 
(in  accordance  with  the  imperative  demands  of 
His  justice)  has  sworn,  that  Edom  will  be  a  prey 
to  everlasting  desolation  (ver.  13).  Thus  the 
strophe  concludes,  and  from  the  similarity  of 
this  conclusion  with  ver.  18  it  is  seen,  that  in 
both  cases  we  have  a  larger  section  of  the  dis¬ 
course. 

Ver.  7.  Against  Edom  .  .  .  expended. 

Wisdom  and  intelligence  are  necessary  in  car¬ 
rying  on  war  (Prov.  xxiv.  6)  and  where  these 
fail,  all  is  lost.  This  lack  is  observable  in  Edom. 
This  is  the  more  striking  since  the  wisdom  of 
Edom  and  especially  of  Teman  was  celebrated 
from  of  old.  Comp.  Ob.  8;  Job  ii.  11  (Te¬ 
man  was  the  home  of  Eliphaz) ;  Baruch  iii.  22, 
23.  On  Teman  comp.  Herz.,  R.-Enc.,  111.,  S. 
650.  [Cowles  on  this  verse. — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  8.  Flee  .  .  visit  him.  On  Dedan  comp, 
rems.  on  xxv.  23.  They  were  not  Edomites  but 
neighbors  (Ezek.  xxv.  13),  and  at  all  events  con¬ 
nected  with  them  by  mercantile  intercourse 
(comp.  Isa.  xxi.  13).  Hence  they  are  also  threa¬ 
tened  by  the  tempest  which  is  breaking  over 
Edom.  They  are  therefore  admonished  to  look 
to  their  own  safety. — For,  etc .  Comp.  ver.  82  ; 
xlvi.  21 ;  vi.  15. 

Vers.  9,  10.  If  vintagers  .  . .  nomore.  Ver. 
9  is  taken  from  Obad.  5.  The  sense  is  clear.  It 
could  not  be  so  if  we  should  render  the  sentence 
interrogatively,  as  many  do,  in  too  servile  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  passage  in  Obadiah.  Ver.  10  re¬ 


minds  us  of  Obad.  6,  though  there  we  read 
44  searched  out  ’*  and  44  sought  up  ”  for  stript 
bare  and  disoovered.  These  terms  applied 
to  Esau  refer  to  the  uncommonly  strong  fortress- 
dwellings,  occupied  by  the  Edomites.  Comp, 
rems.  on  ver.  16. — His  seed  is  destroyed,  etc. 
“  Both  the  real  Edomites  and  the  descendants  of 
related  and  other  nations,  which  were  mingled 
with  them,  as  the  Amalekites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  12; 
Horites,  Gen.  xxxvi.  20;  Simeonites,  1  Chron. 
iv.  42  and  neighboring  tribes,  as  Dedan,  ver.  8. 
Tema  and  Buz,  Jer.  xxv.  23  ”  are  to  be  destroyed 
says  Graf.  lie  also  justly  remarks  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  his  brethren  and  his  neighbors  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  occasioned  by  “  men  of  thy 
confederacy”  and  44  men  of  thy  peace  ”  in  Obad. 
7. — And  he  is  no  more.  Comp.  Isa.  xix.  7. 

Vers.  11-18.  Leave  thy  orphans  . .  .  deso¬ 
late  forever.  Hitzig  sees  in  ver.  11a  preli¬ 
minary  conclusion  parallel  to  ver.  6  and  xlviii. 
47.  But  ver.  11  is  no  conclusion,  being  followed 
by  two  sentences  with  for,  vers.  12.  16,  of  suoh 
a  purport  that  no  inferenoe  favorable  to  Edom 
can  possibly  be  drawn  from  them.  I  therefore 
take  ver.  11  with  Thbodoret,  Neumann  and 
others,  as  irony.  The  Edomites  are  called  upon, 
the  men,  namely,  to  leave  their  widows  and  or¬ 
phans.  Observe  that  it  is  not  said,  wives  and 
children.  The  death  of  the  men  is  presupposed. 
When  Jehovah  immediately  adds  that  He  will 
care  for  the  survivors,  this  is  a  poor  consolation 
for  the  Edomites  who  do  not  believe  in  Jehovah. 
For  what  other  care  but  such  as  slaves  receive, 
can  be  expected  from  Him,  who  announces  as  his 
unalterable  determination  so  total  a  destruction 
of  Edom,  as  in  vers.  13,  17,  18,  20,  21? — I  will 
preserve,  etc.  Comp.  Exod.  i.  17,  18;  2  Sam. 
xii.  3;  1  Ki.  xviii.  6  ;  Isa.  vii.  21.  We  see  from 
these  passages  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is 
primarily  negative:  not  kill,  but  secondarily 
positive :  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  life. — Whose  rule  it  was  not,  etc.  It 
was  an  abnormal  thing  for  Israel,  the  chosen 
people,  to  be  obliged  to  drink  the  cup  of  wrath. 
I  therefore  take  D3E7D  in  the  sense  of  norm,  law, 
rule.  Comp.  xxx.  11  ;  viii.  7. — The  cup. 
Comp.  xxv.  15  sqq. — Unpunished.  Comp.  xxv. 
29. — Have  sworn,  etc.  Comp.  xxii.  6. — A  de¬ 
solation.  Comp.  xxv.  11,  18;  xliv.  6,  22. — 
Bo  aura  h  (Isa.  xxxiv.  6;  lxiii.  1  ;  Am.  i.  11,  12) 
was  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Edom 
(comp,  xlviii.  24)  of  which  there  are  still  re¬ 
mains  under  the  name  of  Besseyra,  t.  Little 
Bozrah.  Comp.  Uaumkr,  Pol.,  S.  278. — Deso¬ 
late  for  eVer.  Comp.  xxv.  9. 
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2.  The  Judgment  on  Edom  aeeording  to  its  subjective  reason, 

XLIX.  14-18. 

14  I  have  heard  a  report  from  Jehovah, 

And  a  messenger  is  sent  among  the  nations : 

“Assemble  yourselves  and  come  up  against  her, 

And  rise  ye  for  the  war.” 

15  For  behold,  1  make  thee  small  among  the  nations ; 

Despised  among  men. 

16  Thy  object  of  horror1  deceived  thee, 

The  pride  of  thy  heart, 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 

Thou  that  occupiest  the  height  of  the  hill. 

Even  though,  like  an  eagle,  thou  buildest  thy  nest  high, 

I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  Jehovah, 

17  And  Edom  shall  become  a  wilderness ; 

Every  one  that  passeth  by  shall  be  horrified, 

And  jeer  on  account  of  all  her  strokes. 

18  As  in  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

And  their  neighboring  cities,  saith  Jehovah, 

No  man  will  dwell  there, 

Nor  a  son  of  man  sojourn  in  her. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Vcr.  16.— DvSnn  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  is  usually  taken  in  the  sense  of  terror— /Wfhfl  (Jer.  xxL  4) 
and  understood  to  mean  the  terror  which  Edom  inspires.  But  because  the  following  verb  is  in  the  msec,  some  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  separate  from  it  and  regard  it  as  an  isolated  exclamation  (comp.  000371, 

xxix.  16),  which  Schleusskbr  renders  O  arrogantiam  tuam ;  Hitzio,  “fear  to  thee;”  Graf,  “horror  at  thoo.”  But  this 
exclamation  appears  somewhat  exaggerated.  Why  should  a  people,  who  are  deceived  by  pride,  be  especially  inspired 
with  fear?  Is  not  this  very  common!  Was  the  pride  of  Edom  greater  than  that  of  Moab  (xlviii.  29)  !  Or  was  it  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  worse  fate!  I  find  it  more  suitable  to  take  in  the  sense  of  nvb30.  The  latter  word  in  1  Ki.  xv. 

13;  2  Chron.  xv.  16  designates  an  idol,  an  idol-image.  This  is  called  a  terror,  an  objoct  of  holy  horror,  as  frequently  1)13, 

Oen.  xxxL  42 ;  lea.  Till.  13;  Q'3'K,  Jer.  1.  38  are  used  in  an  analogous  sense.  The  LXX.  may  have  the  same  idea, 

translating  ijvaiyi'ta  <rov,  i.e^  ritut,  jocus  tutu.  According  to  Schlkussxkx,  they  had  Priapus  in  mind,  for  which  also  Je¬ 
rome  holds  HxSdO  in  1  Ki.  xv.  and  2  Kl.  xv.  Babbis  also,  according  to  Klxchi’s  testimony,  have  understood  the  word  of 
HIT  nib  IV  idolatry.  Among  the  modems,  J.  D.  Michaklis  and  Mixer  adopt  this  view.  The  gender  of  the  verb  is 

t  r  t  . 

no  hindorance,  for  the  prophet  could  properly  use  the  masc.  when  thinking  -of  the  person  of  the  idol.  Comp.  Naeoelsb. 
Grn  1 60,  4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Jeremiah  proclaims  in  the  words  of  Obadiah, 
that  nations  will  be  summoned  to  make  war  upon 
Edom,  to  make  her  small  and  despised  (vers.  14, 
16).  To  such  a  procedure  has  Edom  given  oc¬ 
casion  by  her  idolatrous  abominations  and  her 
pride.  This  pride  is  now  to  be  punished  (ver.  16) 
and  Edom  is  now  to  become  a  horrible  waste  and 
like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  (vers.  17, 18).  These 
verses  are  taken  with  modifications  from  Oba¬ 
diah  1-4.  The  main  thought  is  evidently  ex¬ 
pressed  in  ver.  16;  the  statement  of  the  subjec¬ 
tive  cause  of  the  punitive  judgment,  impending 
over  Edom. 

Vers.  14, 16.  I  have  heard  .  .  among  men. 
Hemistich  1  is  taken  from  Obad.  1  only  with 


the  alteration  of  “we  have  heard”  (Israel)  to 
“I  have  heard,”  and  “arise  ye”  to  “assemble 
yourselves.”  The  report  which  the  prophet 
bears  directly  from  the  Lord  and  the  message 
(T3f  viator,  nuniius ,  Prov.  xiii.  17;  xxv.  18;  Isa. 
xviii.  2;  Ivii.  9)  which  is  sent  among  the  nations 
are  of  the  same  purport.  We  must  regard  the 
report  however  as  expressing  not  only  the  com* 
mand  itself,  but  also  that  it  has  been  issued. 
Hemist.  2  is  extended  in  Jeremiah.  It  reads  in 
Obadiah  “Arise  ye,  and  let  us  rise  up  against  her 
in  battle.”  Ver.  16,  taken  from  Obad.  2,  states 
the  objeot  of  the  war,  for  the  attainment  of  which 
the  nations  are  summoned.  The  words  corres¬ 
pond  to  vers.  11-13,  expressing  the  decree  of  Je¬ 
hovah  concerning  Edom,  the  execution  of  which 
is  the  object  of  the  war.  “  For  ”  is  wanting  in 
Obadiah.  In  small  and  despised  there  is  evi- 
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dently  an  antithesis  to  Edom’s  pride  (ver.  16). 
Hemist.  2  reads  in  Obadiah,  “  thou  art  greatly 
despised.” 

Ver.  16.  Thy  object  of  horror. . .  saith  Je¬ 
hovah.  We  evidently  have  here  the  kernel  of 
the  strophe,  that  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  the  context,  viz.,  the  guilt  of  Edom  is  here 
stated,  the  subjective  reason  of  her  destruction. 
While  Obadiah  mentions  as  this  reason  only 
“the  pride  of  thine  heart”  (ver.  8),  Jeremiah 
mentions  also  the  “  being  a  terror,”  or,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  word,  the  horror,  *.  «.,  the  idol.  We 
may  well  conceive  that  wishing  to  extend  the 
text  of  his  source  the  prophet  would  insert  a 
word  which  would  state  the  ground  of  Edom’s 
moral  corruption.  Whence  does  arise  the  moral 
pollution  of  the  heathen  world  ?  According  to 
Rom.  i.  from  idolatry.  Here  also  Jeremiah  would 
say  that  it  was  really  the  idol  which  deceived 
Edom,  pride  being  involved  in  idolatry. — The 
pride  of  thy  heart  is  then  in  apposition  to  hor¬ 
ror.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  inacces¬ 
sible  rock-castles  are  designated  as  the  ground  of 
pride,  for,  were  not  all  heathen  idols  local  dei¬ 
ties  ?  Was  not  then  the  idol  who  had  built  these 
rocks  and  continually  protected  them  the  real 
lord  on  whom  their  proud  confidence  was  founded  F 
— Clefts  of  the  rocks,  etc.  It  appears  to  me 
beyond  doubt  that  Jeremiah  had  herein  view  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Edomite  cities,  espe¬ 
cially  the  capital,  which  was  called  Sela  (2  Ki. 
xiv.  7 ;  Isa.  xvi.  1).  Comp,  the  remarks  on  Boz- 
rah,  ver.  13.  The  second  hemistich  is  abbrevi¬ 
ated  from  Obad.  4.  Comp.  Am.  ix.  2. 

[“  The  descriptive  points  in  this  verse  are  won¬ 
derfully  accurate.  Petra,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Edom,  for  ages  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the 
great  trade  and  travel  between  India  and  Meso¬ 
potamia  on  the  East,  and  Egypt  and  North  Africa 
on  the  South-West;  the  seat  therefore  of  wealth 


and  art,  perhaps  of  wisdom  also,  and  culture, 
held  a  position  of  great  military  strength.  It  was 
built  in  a  vast  ravine,  partly  on  the  broad  area 
inclosed  by  lofty  precipitous  walls  of  rock,  which 
by  some  of  nature’s  mighty  convulsions  had  been 
rent  asunder,  and  partly  in  those  very  fronts  of 
lofty  rook,  chiseled  out  with  immense  labor,  so 
that  the  pillara  of  the  temples  and  the  apartments 
of  its  tombs  and  dwellings  were  wholly  cut  from 
the  solid,  eternal  rock.  Here — her  nests  built 
high  in  these  orags  like  the  eagle’s — old  Petra 
sat  in  her  pride  and  Inr  strength,  cherishing  the 
vain  fancy  that  no  power  could  ever  bring  her 
down.  But  the  Almighty  spake  and  it  was  done  I 
— The  site  of  ancient  Petra,  for  ages  unknown, 
has  been  brought  to  light  during  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  A  number  of  travelers  have  visited  and 
explored  it.  Laborde,  Dr.  Robinson  and  others, 
have  given  full.and  precise  statements  of  its  won¬ 
derful  ruins,  placing  Petra  in  the  front  rank  of 
those  ancient  witnesses  who  bear  their  silent  but 
resistless  testimony  to  the  precision  of  the  old 
prophetio  descriptions,  and  to  the  marvellous 
correspondence  in  the  most  minute  details  be¬ 
tween  prophecy  and  history — the  prophecy  of 
twenty  centuries  ago  and  the  history  of  to-day.” 
Cowles. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  17,  18.  And  Edom  . .  .  sojourn  in 
her.  These  verses  do  not  contain  any  reminis¬ 
cences  from  Obadiah,  but  they  do  from  Jeremiah 
himself  and  from  other  writings. — And  Edom, 
etc.,  is  formed  after  xxv.  11,  38.  Comp.  1.  18.— 
Every  one  that  passeth.  Comp.  xix.  8. — As 
in  the  overthrow,  etc.,  is  from  Deut.  xxix.  22. 
Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  19;  Jer.  1.  40.  The  expression 
neighboring  cities  points  to  Deut.  xxix.  22, 
where  Admah  and  Zeboim  are  mentioned  with 
Sodom  and  Oomorrah.  Comp.  Hos.  xi.  8. — No 
man  will  dwell,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  83;  1.  40; 
li.  43. 


8.  The  instrument  chosen  by  Jehovah  for  the  destruction  of  Edom. 

XLIX.  19-22. 

19  Behold,  as  a  lion  he  eometh  up 

From  the  pride  of  Jordan  to  the  evergreen  pasturage, 

For  in  a  twinkling  1  drive  him  (Edom)  from  thence.1 
And  who  is  chosen  ?*  Him  will  I  set  over  him. 

For  who  is  like  me  ?  And  who  will  appoint  me  the  time? 

And  who  is  the  shepherd  that  would  stand  before  me  ? 

20  Therefore  hear  the  counsel  of  Jehovah  which  He  hath  counselled  against  Edom, 
And  His  thoughts,  which  he  has  thought  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  Teman : 
Verily  they  will  be  dragged  along,  the  feeble  little  sheep; 

Verily  their  pasturage  will  be  astounded*  at  them. 

21  At  the  sound  of  their  fall4  the  earth  trembles. 

Crying  !6  The  sound  of  it6  is  heard  on  the  Red  Sea. 

22  Behold,  as  an  eagle  he  ascends  and  flies, 

And  extends  his  wings  over  Bozrah ; 

And  the  heart  of  the  heroes  of  Edom  on  that  day 
Will  be  as  the  heart  of  a  woman  in  anguish. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  19.— The  construction  u  In  Zeph.  iii.  7  c oil  Pror.  xil.  19.  Comp.  Naeoilsb.  Or .,  |96tf,  Anm,— JT/tfJD  !■  un- 

T  '/t  •• 

doubted! j  to  be  referred  to  HU,  although  this  word  Is  elsewhere  used  as  a  maac.  (Isa.  xxrli.  10;  xxxiii.  20),  since  the  idea 

of  “country  ”  lies  at  its  basis.  Comp,  reras.  on  r\¥*7£)fi  ver.  10.  ,  , 

*  Ver.  19. — 'D  is  used  as  e.g.  in  £xo<L  xxiv.  14.  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Or^  {  79,  6. — PP /X  for  TV/V*  Comp,  remarks 

•  T  V  T  V  T 

on  x.  1. 

*  Ver.  20. — Hlphil  (on. the  form  comp.  Olsh.,  S.  577,  8;  Numb.  xxi.  30)  is  to  be  taken  as  the  direct  causative: 
ttupvran  ejjiccre,  to  produce  astonishment  and  horror  not  in  others,  but  in  one’s  soLf,  *.  to  be  horrified.  Comp.  Naxoxlsb. 

Or.,  J  18,3.  [“K*7~0K  \f  not*  a  strong  mode  of  asseveration  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  certainty  of  any  event.” 
Hbxdibsox. — 8.  R.  A.] 

4  Ver.  20.— oSfll  is  infinitive.  Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  10 ;  Olshausxh,  J  245  5. 

4  Yer.  21.— the  main  idea  placed  emphatically  in  advance,  which  is  more  accurately  defined  in  the  following 
context  Comp.  Ewald,  }  309,  b. 

*  Ver.  21.— [“  For  nVlp  which  refers  to  we  find  the  less  appropriate  reading  □S’lp  in  eighty-four  MSS.:  it 

has  been  originally  in  fourteen  more;  it  is  in  threo  by  correction,  and  is  in  the  text  of  twenty-one  printed  editions.  The 
only  version  which  supports  it  is  the  Targum.”  Hendersox.  Hitzio  however  approves  of  this  reading  as  the  more  dilfi 
cult,  referring  it  to  Ylitfli  the  land,  i.  e.  the  population  thereof.— S.  R.  A] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  strophe  also  describes  the  destruction  of 
Edom,  but  in  such  wise  that  the  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  prominent,  without  being  men¬ 
tioned  by  name.  As  a  lion  from  the  reed  thick¬ 
ets  of  the  Jordan  falls  upon  a  flock,  which  is  pas¬ 
turing  on  the  luxuriant,  ever-green  meadows  of 
tho  Gor,  so  shall  Edom  be  surprised  in  his  rock¬ 
dwelling  and  be  driven  away  in  a  twinkling.  So 
shall  a  new  shepherd,  chosen  ad  hoc  by  the  Lord 
Himself,  be  set  over  Edom,  for  the  previous  shep¬ 
herds  of  Edom  have  no  prerogative  to  maintain 
their  position  in  spite  of  the  Lord  (ver.  19).  The 
new  Shepherd,  however,  will  not  pasture  the 
flock  in  the  old  way  peaceably,  but  will  drag 
them  away,  so  that  their  pasturage  will  be  as¬ 
tounded  at  the  disappearance  of  the  flock  (ver. 
20).  Thus  the  fall  of  Edom  will  be  a  violent  one, 
so  much  so  that  the  sound  of  it  will  be  heard 
afar  (ver.  20).  Again,  in  conclusion,  the  one  who 
is  called  to  the  destruction  of  Edom  is  compared 
with  an  eagle  (after  Deut.  xxviii.  49),  who  will 
extend  his  wings  over  Bozrah,  which  is  fortified 
indeed,  but  powerless  against  such  an  enemy,  so 
that  on  that  day  even  the  heroes  of  Edom  will 
be  as  faint-hearted  as  parturient  women. 

Ver.  19.  Behold  as  a  lion  .  .  .  before  me. 
As  in  xlvi.  18  with  Carmel,  and  in  xlviii.  40  with 
an  eagle,  so  here  the  instrument  of  the  Lord  is 
compared  with  a  lion,  one  who  lurks  in  the  reedy 
margin  of  the  Jordan  (the  pride  of  Jordan,  “  the 
luxuriant  bushes  and  reeds  growing  on  its  banks, 
by  which  it  is  enclosed  as  by  a  green  garland.” 
Kohler  on  Zech.  xi.  8  coll.  Jer.  xii.  5;  Raumer, 
Pal.  8.  68;  Herzog,  R.-Enc.f  VII.,  S.  8)  and 
from  thence  makes  his  inroads  on  the  flocks  pas¬ 
turing  on  the  luxuriant  evergreen  meadows  of 
the  Jordan  valley.  For  the  Gor,  though  in  ge¬ 
neral  arid  and  infertile,  where  brooks  flow  down 
from  the  mountains  to  the  Jordan  has  oases, 
which  under  the  influence  of  the  tropical  climate 
are  exceedingly  fertile.  Comp.  Arnold  in  Hrr- 
bog,  R.-Enc.j  8.  10,  etc.  I  am  therefore  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  JJVK  nil  does  not  directly  signify  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  thus  is  neither  to  be  taken  as 
14  rock-dwelling  ”  nor  as  “  evergreen  pasturage  ” 
with  Bole  reference  to  the  undisturbed  possession 


of  the  land  for  centurieB.  I  take  it  in  the  latter 
meaning,  but  I  think  that  the  expression  is  cho¬ 
sen  because  it  admits  of  a  double  reference,  to 
the  oases  of  the  Jordanio  valley  and  to  Edom  it¬ 
self,  which  may  be  thus  designated  both  as  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Edomite  nation,  and 
with  reference  to  the  strength  and  indestructibi¬ 
lity  of  its  national  defences  (comp.  Num.  xxiv.  21 ; 
Mio.  vi.  2).  In  referring  the  expression  at  the 
same  time  to  Edom,  a  transition  is  formed  from 
the  comparison  to  the  thing  compared. — For  in 
a  twinkling.  From  the  “  For  ”  we  see  that  the 
prophet  has  in  view  the  suddenness  of  tho  at¬ 
tack  as  a  lertium  comparationis.  From  the  thickets 
of  the  Jordan  lions  could  easily  fall  upon  herds 
feeding  near  the  bauk  (comp.  Herzog,  R-Enc.  XI. 
S.  29).  In  like  manner  shall  Edom  be  suddenly 
assailed  and  driven  away  from  his  pasturage. — 
And  who  is  chosen?  We  see  from  this  ex¬ 
pression  that  the  prophet  had  no  definite  person 
in  view.  He  does  not  yet  know  who  the  chosen 
one  is,  but  only  that  there  will  be  one.  Whoever 
it  is  will  really  obtain  the  supremacy  over  Edom, 
appointed  to  him.  (xv.  8 ;  li.  27).  The  elder 
commentators  understood  Nebucnadneziar,  or 
even  (interprete  Luthero,  as  Forster  says)  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great. — For  who  is  like  me?  .Edom’s 
princes  of  ancient  and  illustrious  descent  (Gen. 
xxxvi.)  might  well  be  caught  in  the  delusion  of  in¬ 
violable  security.  Here  they  are  told  that  they 
have  a  higher  power  above  them,  who  can  re¬ 
move  them,  and  set  others  more  pleasing  to  him 
in  their  place — Jehovah,  namely,  who  has  none 
like  unto  Him,  (Comp.  Caspari,  Micha  der  Mo- 
vast,  8.  14  sqq. ;  Exod.  xv.  11),  whom  no  one  can 
bring  to  an  account  (Job  ix.  19),  whom  no  earthly 
national  shepherd  (x.  21 ;  xxv.  84;  xxiii.  1)  can 
defy.  [  “To  *  appoint  one  the  time’  is  the  an¬ 
cient  phrase  for  a  legal  indictment  and  sum¬ 
mons.  Who  shall  prosecute  me  before  the  court 
for  this  proceeding,  t.  e .,  set  himself  against  me 
as  an  opponent,  or  an  antagonist.”  Cowles — S. 
R.  A.] 

Vers.  20,  21.  Therefore  hear  . . .  Red  Sea. 
As  it  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  the  Lord  has 
power  over  all  kingdoms  of  the  nations,  it  is 
solemnly  made  known  to  all  the  world  as  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  highest  Majesty;  the  Edomites  shall 
suffer  the  same  fate  from  Him,  who  shall  attack 
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them  like  a  lion,  as  the  lion  brings  upon  the 
weaker  animals,  i. «.,  they  shall  be  dragged  away 
(xv.  3 ;  xxii.  19)— carried  into  captivity.  Thus 
will  the  land  be  desolated,  as  the  prophet  poeti- 
cally  expresses  it  in  the  words,  the  land  will  be 
horrified  at  the  sudden  stillness  and  desolation. 
There  is  a  similar  personification  in  JotTvii.  10, 
(Ps.  ciii.  16).  From  this  it  follows  1.  that  the 
entire  representation  of  these  two  verses  is  based 
on  a  figure  of  a  place  of  pasturage ;  2.  that  by 
the  new  shepherd,  a  conqueror  is  understood  who 
will  desolate  the  land  and  carry  the  people  into 
captivity;  3.  that  the  sentence  with  therefore, 
occasioned  by  the  emphatic  causal  sentence  of 
three  clauses,  ver.  19,  b,  contains  no  more  than 
an  emphatically  repeated  inference  (A,  then  B, 
therefore  A),  consequently  the  same  thought  in 
substance,  which  was  already  expressed  in  I  will 
drive  him  from  thence.  On  ver.  20  a  comp.  ver. 
8i):  xviii.  11 ;  xxix.  11 ;  Isa.  xiv.  26,  27 ;  xix.  12 
— Teman,  comp.  ver.  7.  The  city  lay  according  to 
Jerome,  five,  according  to  Eusebius,  fifteen  Roman 
miles  from  Petra,  comp.  Raumse,  Pal.  S.  279.  i 


The  little  sheep.  Comp.  xiv.  8;xlviii.  4.  The 
44 smallest  of  the  flock”  are  the  weakest,  most 
helpless,  who  are  least  adapted  for  flight  or  re¬ 
sistance,  and  most  for  being  dragged  away.— * 
[Henderson  adheres  to  the  A.  V.,  making  “the 
smallest  of  the  flock”  the  nominative. — S.  R.  A.] 
— At  the  sound,  &c.,  immediate  effect  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Edom.  Comp.  Ezek. 
xxvi.  15;  xxxi.  16;  Isa.  xiii.  13;  Jer.  li.  29. — The 
whole  passage,  vers.  19-21,  is  repeated  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  Babylon  (1.  44-46). 

Ver.  22.  Behold  ...  In  anguish.  That 
which  is  in  ver.  19  declared  by  means  of  a  figure 
taken  from  a  lion,  is  here  repeated  in  the  form 
of  a  figure  derived  from  an  eagle.  The  first  half  of 
the  verse  is  taken  from  xlviii.  40,  the  second  from 
xlviii.  41.  The  reason  of  the  assailer  of  Bozrah 
appearing  here  as  an  eagle  may  be  that  the  “  cas¬ 
tellated  rock  ”  of  this  city  is  designated  as  ac¬ 
cessible  only  to  an  eagle.  Comp.  Kaumeb,  Pal . 
S.  278;  Schubeet,  Reise  in  das  Morgmland,  II. 
8.  426. 


8.  Prophecy  against  Damascus. 

XLIX.  23-27. 

Out  of  a  large  number  of  email  kingdoms  (thirty -two  are  mentioned  in  1  Ki.  xxi.  1,  16)  with  which  the 
Israelites  after  the  period  of  the  Judges  had  to  endure  many  conflicts ,  (Jud.  iii.  8;  1  Sam.  xiv.  47 : 
2  Sam.  viii.  and  x.),  a  large  one  was  formed  after  David's  death  by  Rezon ,  with  Damascus  for  its 
capital  (1  Ki.  xi.  23,  24).  With  this  great  Syrian  kingdom  also  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  had  to 
endure  many  and  severe  conflicts ,  (1  Ki.  xv.  18  sqq. ;  xx.  1  sqq. ;  xxii.  1  sqq. ;  2  Ki.  v.  1  sqq.; 
vi.  8  sqq.  ;  viii.  28,  29;  x.  32,  33 ;  xii.  17 ;  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  25 ;  xv.  87 ;  xvi.  5,  6),  till  at  last  the 
Assyrians ,  solicited  by  Ahaz  of  Judah,  (2  Ki.  xvi.  7-10),  fell  upon  Syria  and  brought  the  country 
permanently  under  their  dominion  (2  Ki.  xvi.  9).  We  need  not  seek  the  fulfilment  of  Jeremiah's 
prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Damascus  in  a  particular  44  conquest  and  devastation  of  the  country  by 
Nebuchadnezzar .”  (Graf).  For  even  if  Nebuchadnezzar  did  seize  Syria  and  Damascus  and  treat 
them  with  a  certain  degree  of  hostility  (whether  as  an  Assyrian  province  or  as  an  Egyptian  tributary) 
yet  the  prophet' s  perspective  extends  over  the  whole  future  of  Damascus  (comp,  the  Introd.  to  chh. 
1.  li.).  lie  sees  in  one  picture  what  in  the  fulfilment  will  be  divided  into  many  stages ,  comp.  Herzoq 
R.-Enc.  Ill .,  S.  260. 

As  regards  the  date  of  the  prophecy  both  the  superscription  and  the  purport  of  it  indicate  that  it  formed 
part  of  that  Sepher9  beginning  with  xlvi.  1,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  period  before  the  battle  of 
Carchemish,  Comp.  Introd .  to  the  Prophecies  against  the  Nations . 


23  Against  Damascus. 

Ashamed  are  Hamath  and  Arpad, 

For  a  bad  report  have  they  heard:  they  are  dissolved.1 
In  the  sea  there  is  terror,1  it  cannot  rest. 

24  Enfeebled  is  Damascus,  she  turns  to  flee, 

And  terror3  seizes  her,4 

Anguish  and  sorrow  lay  hold  on  her  like  a  parturient. 

25  How !  Is  not  the  city  of  renown  abandoned, 

The  place  of  my  delight  ? 

26  Hence  her  youths  fall  in  the  streets, 

And  all  men  of  war  shall  perish  on  that  day,  saith  Jehovah  ZebaotL 

27  And  I  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wall  of  Damascus, 

Which  shall  devour  the  palaces  of  Benhadad. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  23. — >303  used  frequently  of  the  effect  of  fear  in  loosening  the  ctmpagines  corporis ;  Xxod.  xv.  15 ;  Josh.  iL  0,  24; 

P*.  Ixxt.  4 ;  Isa.  xiv.  31.  .  . 

*  Ver.  23.— PUiO  D'3  Since  the  following  words  73V  VH  &  pEK"l  are  taken  verbatim  from  Isa.  lvii.20,  the  previous 

words  in  Isaiah  may  role  the  previous  words  here.  There  we  read  $7713  D'3  It  would  now  be  certainly 

T :  •  t  -  *  t  :  t: 

most  convenient  to  read  Q'3  in  the  present  passage  instead  of  D'3-  Jeremiah  however  does  not  quote  the  last  words  ao- 

T-  T- 

curately  as  a  whole.  And  Q'3  also  is  not  without  difficulty.  We  should  expect  it  to  be  in  the  construct  state.  I  there¬ 
fore  think  that  the  reading  in  the  text  is  the  correct  one.— 173X7  is  fear,  terror,  unrest.  Gomp.  Josh.  xxii.  24 ;  Prov.  xiL 

rr  : 

25 ;  Ezek.  iv.  16;  xii.  18. 19.  The  snbet.  in  Jeremiah  here  only ;  the  verb  in  xvii.  8  ;  xxxviii.  Iff;  xlii.  16. 

*  Ver.  24. — 007  as-.  A«y.  a  Syrian  word,  without  doubt  chosen  purposely.  Comp,  flf 17,  Hoe.  xiii.l. 

4  Ver.  24. — Tip' 117  7  is  so  punctuated  by  the  Masoretes  that  it  is  evident  they  took  Damascus  for  the  subject  ( terrorem 

I  r  •  v:  |v 

prthendit)  having  in  view  passages  like  Isa.  xiil.  8 ;  Job  xviii.  20 ;  xxi.  6.  But  the  punctuation 
pond  better  to  Jeremiah’s  usage.  Comp.  vl.  24 ;  vlii.  21 ;  1. 43. 


np'TTin  would  oorrea- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

An  enemy  coming  from  the  north  threatens 
first  Hamath  and  Arpad,  which  are  thus  thrown 
into  commotion,  like  a  tempestuous  sea  (ver.  23). 
This  agitation  reaches  also  Damascus,  hence  dis¬ 
couragement,  anxiety,  in  part  flight  (ver.  24). 
The  city  is  not  abandoned  by  all  the  troops  (ver. 
25),  hence  a  great  blood-bath  and  destruction  of 
the  army  in  the  streets  (ver.  20)  and  destruction 
of  the  city  by  fire  (ver.  27). 

Ver.  23.  Against  Damascus  .  .  .  cannot 
rest.  The  superscription  is  as  in  xlvi.  2  ;  xlviii. 
1;  xlix.  1,  7.  I  cannot  at  all  discover  that  the 
superscription  is  too  limited,  as  Grap  supposes, 
for  in  fact  this  brief  utterance  is  occupied  only 
with  Damascus,  the  cities  Hamath  and  Arpad 
being  mentioned  only  to  designate  the  successive 
advance  of  the  calamity  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  enemy  comes.  It  is  a  matter  of  course 
that  the  fall  of  the  capital  involves  that  of  the 
kingdom,  hence  the  superscription  is  incorrect 
neither  in  itself  nor  in  relation  to  the  purport 
of  the  passage.  According  to  Num.  xxxiv.  8 
Hamath  is  to  be  the  northern  limit  of  the  land 
to  be  occupied  by  Israel.  The  boundaries  were 
also  really  extended  thus  far  at  times.  Comp. 
2  Ki.  xiv.  28  with  2  Chron.  viii.  4.  The  city 
was  situated  on  the  Orontes  to  the  North  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  and  was  afterwards  called  Epiphania 
by  the  Greeks.  Comp.  Jerome  on  Am.  vi.  2, 14. 
Arpad,  which  is  always  named  together  with 
Hamath  (Isa.  x.  9,  comp.  Delitzsch  on  the  pas¬ 
sage;  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13),  must  have  been 
situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city.  We 
thus  see  that  the  prophet  expeots  the  enemy 
from  the  North,  as  it  was  natural  that  the  army 
of  the  Egyptians  then  in  northern  Syria  should 
turn  his  gaze  in  that  direction.  Hamath  and 
Arpad  stand  confounded  in  oonseqnence  of  the 
evil  tidings.  They  flow  away,  dissolve,  pass 
away  with  anguish. — The  following  words  are 
taken  verbatim  from  Isa.  lvii.  20.  Jeremiah  has 
doubtless  from  this  passage  the  idea  of  the  sea 


in  general  in  his  mind.  The  expression  UDJ 
had  directed  his  thoughts  to  that  passage  and 
still  exerts  some  influence.  He  thus  imagines 
these  cities  as  a  wildly  agitated  sea.  In  the 
swaying  hither  and  thither  ot  the  waves  i9  mir¬ 
rored  the  inward  unrest  and  anguish.  It  is  not 
then  the  real  sea  that  is  meant  (Hitzio),  but  the 
human  multitude  compared  to  a  sea.  (Comp. 
Isa.  xvii.  12 ;  viii.  7,  8). 

Vers.  24-27.  Enfeebled  .  .  .  Benhadad. 
The  bad  report  reaches.even  the  capital,  and  this 
in  consequence  falls  into  oritical  agitation.  De¬ 
spair  seizes  on  the  inhabitants.  A  part  turns  to 
flight.  (Comp.  rems.  on  xlvi.  5,  21).  Anguish 
takes  hold  upon  them. — How  ?  Is  not,  etc. 
We  are  not  justified  in  regarding  the  negative 
as  a  strong  affirmation,  or  taking  abandoned 
in  the  sense  of,  left  free,  spared.  Rather  does 
the  prophet  say  really:  how  then  is  the  city 
not  forsaken?  (Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  14).  He  is 
astonished  and  complains,  that  it  has  not  been 
abandoned.  This  would  have  been  better  for  the 
Syrians.  For  just  because  it  has  not  been,  their 
youths  fall  in  their  streets  and  their  whole  army 
is  destroyed.  Flight  might  have  saved  them. — 
City  of  renown,  etc.  Comp.  li.  41 ;  Isa.  lx. 
18  ;  lxii.  7. — My  refers  to  the  prophet  and  there 
is  no  irony  in  it.  He  lamented  that  the  city  was 
not  abandoned.  He  has  a  human  pity  for  the 
destroyed  city  as  he  has  a  human  joy  in  its 
beauty.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii.  81.  [TheVulg., 
Syr.,  Chald.,  omit  my.  Boothroyd  maintains 
that  this  omission  is  necessary  to  make  good 
sense! — S.  R.  A.]. — The  youths.  Comp.  ix. 
20. — Ver.  27.  And  I  kindle.  The  whole  verse 
in  its  main  constituents  is  taken  from  Am.  i.  and 
ii.  Comp.  Am.  i.  4,  7,  10,  12,  14 ;  ii.  2,  6. — In 
the  wall,  not  on  the  wall,  for  the  wall  itself 
does  not  burn,  but  within  the  wall,  so  that  all 
which  the  wall  includes  is  consumed  by  the  fire. 
The  palaces  of  Benhadad  are  the  royal  palaces, 
since  Benhadad  (there  were  three  of  them,  1  Ki. 
xv.  18,  20;  xx.  1-8;  2  Ki.  vi.  24;  viii.  7,  9? 
xiii.  8,  24,  25)  was  the  best  known  name  of 
Syrian  kings. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


9.  Prophecy  against  Kedar  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Hasor. 

XLIX.  28-88. 

From  Damascus  the  prophet  fume  hie  gaze  eastward  to  the  bordering  Arabians ,  comprised  in  the  designa¬ 
tion  of  the  title .  In  xxy.  23,  24  Jeremiah  mentions  among  the  populations  to  be  subdued  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  several  Arabian  tribes.  We  feel  impelled  to  suppose  that  the  limits  of  the  Arabian  con¬ 
quests  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  undefined  in  the  mind  of  the  prophet ,  for  we  shall  be  obliged  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  real  and  ideal  dominion  of  that  ruler ,  though  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  is  a  vagus 
one.  It  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  after  a  special  occasion  for  this  prophecy.  Nebuchadnezzar  being 
now  universal  ruler,  the  Arabs,  being  the  immediate  southern  neighbors  of  his  native  country ,  cannot 
possibly  be  omitted  from  subjection  to  his  power .  Moreover ,  the  Arabs  had  enough  to  do  with  ths 
Israelites  from  the  time  of  Gideon  (comp.  Jud.  vi.-Tiii. ;  2  Chron.  xyii.  11 ;  xxi.  16,  17;  xxyi.  7). — 
As  regards  the  date  of  this  prophecy  we  have  in  the  mention  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  name  a  sure  proof 
that  it  was  written  later  than  most  of  its  sisters  in  ohh.  xlvi.-xlix.,  for  only  a  single  one  of  these  ( the 
second  against  Egypt,  xlvi.  13-28)  mentions  Nebuchadnezzar .  If  his  expedition  against  the  Arabian 
tribes  were  really  the  first ,  which  he  made  after  his  ascension  to  the  throne  {comp,  the  exeg.  rents .  on 
yers.  28,  29)  this  prophecy  might  bs  ascribed  most  fitly  to  the  time  in  which  he  was  preparing  for  the 
undertaking. 

28  Against  Kedar  and  the  kingdoms  of  Hazor,  which  Nebuchadnezzar1  the  king 

of  Babylon  smote. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Arise,  go  up  against  Kedar, 

And  spoil  ye  the  sons  of  the  east.* 

29  Their  tents  and  their  flocks  shall  they  take, 

Their  curtains  and  all  their  utensils ; 

And  their  camels  shall  they  take  for  themselves* 

And  shall  cry  over  them,  “  Terror  round  about.” 

30  Flee,  run  apace,  stoop,  ye  inhabitants  of  Hazor,  saith  Jehovah, 

For  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  hath  planned  a  plan  against  you, 

And  hath  had  thoughts  against  you. 

31  Up !  Move  against  a  nation  at  ease,4 
That  dwelleth  securely,  saith  Jehovah. 

They  have  neither  doors6  nor  bolts, 

They  dwell  apart  by  themselves. 

32  And  their  camels  shall  become  a  prey, 

And  the  multitude  of  their  flocks  a  plunder ; 

And  I  scatter  to  all  (the  four)  winds,  those  with  cropped  hair-corners, 

And  from  all  sides  1  bring  their  destruction,  saith  Jenovah. 

33  And  Hazor  shall  become  a  habitation  for  jackals, 

A  desolation  in  perpetuity  : 

Not  a  man  shall  dwell  there, 

Nor  a  son  of  man  sojourn  therein. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  28.— The  1  with  which  the  king’s  name  Is  written  In  the  Chethibh  Is  due  to  a  scriptural  error  occasioned  by  the 
Word  IWH  standing  just  before. 

*  Ver.  28. — On  the  singular  Imperative  form  comp.  Olsh.  {  235,  6. 

•  Ver.  29. — DilS  IKiC”.  The  pronoun  is  grammatically  more  correctly  referred  to  the  enemies  of  the  Arabs  (comp. 
Num.  xvi.  6 ;  Deut.  ii.  35  ;  iii.  7 ;  Maxqllsb.  Gr.t  $  81,  1  b)  since  the  reference  to  the  Arabs  must  bare  been  expressed  by 

*  Vor.  31. — The  form  1'S#  formed  like  "Vjp?  (comp.  Olsh.  { 180,  Aran.)  Is  found  here  only.  Elsewhere  iSttf  (Job  xri. 
12;  xx.  20)  or  rbttf  (Job  xxi.  23). 

••  T 

•  Ver. 31. — D'jV?!  kS  by  this  are  meant  not  house-doors,  but  city  gates.  Comp.  Dent.  ill.  6;  1  Sam.  xxiii.  7. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Plunder,  desolation  and  dispersion  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  are  proclaimed  to  the  pastoral  tribes 
living  in  Arabia  to  the  East  of  Palestine.  First 
the  enemies  are  oalled  upon  to  advance,  and  with 
war-cries  to  fall  upon  the  Arabs  and  spoil  them 
(vers.  2-1,  29).  The  Arabs,  however,  are  ad¬ 
monished  to  flee  and  hide  themselves,  to  escape 
the  plans  formed  against  them  (ver.  80).  Here¬ 
upon  the  euemies  are  summoned  anew  to  the 
attack,  and  are  told,  as  if  to  allure  them,  that 
they  have  to  deal  with  a  people  at  peace  and  not 
intrenched  behind  bulwarks  (ver.  81).  Rioh 
booty  is  placed  before  them  in  prospect.  Dis¬ 
persion  on  all  sides  will  be  the  result,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  attack  on  all  sides  (ver.  82).  The 
land  shall  be  devastated  and  cease  to  be  a  habi¬ 
tation  for  man  (ver.  33). 

Vers.  28,  29.  Against  Kedar  .  .  .  terror 
round  about.  Kedar  is  named  in  Gen.  xxv.  13 
as  the  second  son  of  Ishmael,  with  which  the 
Arabian  tradition  agrees.  Comp.  Herzog,  R.- 
Enc.  I.  S.  463.  [Comp.  Kbil  and  Delitzsch, 
Comm,  on  the  Pentateuch  (Eng.  Ed  )  Vol.  I.  p. 
264].  They  lived  “  in  the  desert  between  Arabia 
Petrsen  and  Babylonia’*  (Knobel,  Gen.  S.  212), 
and  are  frequently  mentioned  as  rioh  in  flocks, 
living  in  tents  (Song  of  Sol.  i.  5;  Ps.  cxx.  5; 
Isa.  xlii.  11;  lx.  7;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21)  and  cele¬ 
brated  for  their  skill  in  archery  (Isa.  xxi.  16, 17). 
Comp.  rems.  on  ii.  10. — Hazor,  different  from 
the  localities  of  this  name  in  Palestine  (Josh.  xi. 
1-3;  xii.  19;  xix.  36;  Jud.  iv.  and  v ;  1  Ki.  ix. 
16;  xv.  29 — Josh.  xv.  23,  25 — Neh.  xi.  83),  is 
mentioned  here  only  as  a  district  in  Arabia. 
According  to  Niebuhr  (Am.  u.  Bab.,  S.  210  coll. 
428),  Hazor  is  “the  present  Hadshar,  a  district 
which  occupies  the  whole  north-eastern  corner 
of  Nedshed,  and  to  which  in  the  wider  sense  the 
coast  lands  of  Lachsa  also  belong.”  This  corner 
is  formed  by  the  southern  course  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  name  it  is  natural  to  think  of 
Isa.  xlii.  11  and  to  suppose  that  iten  denotes 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ».  e.  villages  with¬ 

out  walls  and  gates  (comp.  Gen.  xxv.  16).  De¬ 
litzsch  remarks  on  Isa.  xlii.  11,“  the  settled  Arabs 
are  still  called  Hadarije  in  distinction  from  TFa- 
barije ,  the  tent  Arabs;  hadar ,  is  the  fixed 

dwelling-place  in  contrast  to  bedCt,  the  steppe, 
where  the  tents  are  erected  temporarily  now 
here  and  now  there.”  Accordingly  lip.  and  "iftn 
are  related  not  as  opposites,  but  only  as  the 
more  limited  and  more  extended  idea,  and  Jere¬ 
miah  would  address  his  words  to  Kedar  and  to 
mil  other  Arabs  dwelling  in  D'^Xn.  With  this 


would  accord  not  only  the  -Chaldean  incursion 
generally,  which  it  is  easier  to  regard  as  directed 
against  a  settled  people  than  against  nomads, 
but  especially  the  description  of  the  devastation 
in  ver.  23,  which  seems  to  presuppose  not  the 
pasturage  of  a  passing  horde  but  the  abiding- 
place  of  men  who  build  houses.  It  seems  op¬ 
posed  to  this,  however,  that  in  ver.  29  the  tents 
and  curtains  of  the  attacked  are  spoken  of,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  part  of  them  at  least  were 
tent-dwellers.  It  is  also  surprising  that  in  Isa. 
xlii.  11  the  Kedarenes  are  inhabitants  of 
while  elsewhere  (comp,  the  passages  cited)  they 
are  described  as  tent-dwellers.  I  believe  that 
all  may  be  united  In  the  hypothesis  that  there 
were  some  Kedarenes  living  in  tents  and  some  in 
villages,  and  that  the  text  has  in  view  both  these 
and  also  the  other  tribes  settled  in  villages  of 
northern  Arabia. — Which  Nebuchadnezzar, 
etc.  These  words  appear  to  be  a  later  addition, 
as  otherwise  the  prophecy  characterizes  itself  as 
a  vaticinium  post  eventum.  Yet  even  Hitzio  re¬ 
marks,  the  addition  is  “  contained  in  the  LXX. 
and  preserving  the  older  form  of  the  proper 
name  as  in  xliv.  30  is  relatively  very  old,  and  pro¬ 
bably  genuine  and  certainly  contains  historical 
truth,  which  is  not  handed  down  elsewhere.” 
Niebuhr  (Am.  u.  Bab.,  S.  209,  10)  and  Duncker 
( Genh .  dee.  Alterth.,  I.  S.  827)  are  of  opinion 
that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  returning  from  the 
victory  of  Carcheraish,  had  strengthened  his  in¬ 
ternal  dominion,  first  taking  into  consideration 
“the  extension  of  his  dominion  over  the  Arabs 
on  the  lower  Euphrates,  in  North  Arabia  and  the 
Syrian  desert  ”  (Duncker).  It  is  to  be  remarked 
in  this  connection,  that  according  to  Ctbsias, 
whose  statement  Duncker  regards  as  credible 
( S .  804,  806  Anm.  2,  etc.),  the  Babylonians  had 
already  brought  Arabs  with  them  to  the  siege  of 
Nineveh. — The  expression  “sons  of  the  East” 
is  the  “  general  designation  of  the  Arabs,  espe¬ 
cially  the  nomad  tribes  of  northern  Arabia” 
Arnold  in  Herz.,  R.-Enc.  I.  S.  460).  Comp, 
ud.  vi.  3,  83;  vii.  12;  viii.  10;  1  Ki.  v.  10; 
Job  i.  8;  Isa.  xi.  14;  Ezek.  xxv.  4,  10. — Cur¬ 
tains  are  the  mats  or  canvas  of  which  the  tents 
consist.  Comp.  iv.  20;  x.  20. — Terror,  etc. 
Mayor  mieeabib.  Comp.  vi.  16 ;  xx.  3, 10 ;  xlvi.  5. 

Vers.  30-33.  Flee  .  .  .  therein.  On  flee, 
etc.,  comp.  ver.  8.  On  planned  a  plan  comp, 
ver.  20  ;  xviii.  11. — At  ease.  Comp.  Jud.  xviii. 
7. — Apart  by  themselves.  Comp.  xv.  17; 
Numb,  xxiii.  9;  Deut.  xxxiii.  28. — And  I  scat¬ 
ter,  etc.  Comp.  Ezek.  v.  12  ;  xii.  14. — Cropped 
hair-corners.  Comp.  rems.  on  ix.  25;  xxv. 
23. — From  all  sides.  Comp.  rems.  on  xlviii. 
28;  1  Ki.  v.  4— ver.  8;  xlvi.  21.— Shall  be¬ 
come,  etc.,  ver.  83.  Comp.  ver.  18;  ix.  10;  x. 
22;  U.  87;  L  <40. 
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10.  Prophecy  against  Elam. 

XLIX.  84-89. 

JSlam  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  in  Gen.  x.  22;  xiv.  1,  9;  Isa.  xi.  11;  xxi.  2;  xxii.  6;  Jer. 
xxv.  25;  Ezek.  xxxii.  21 ;  Dan.  viii.  2  ;  Ezra  iv.  9.  Comp,  supra  ad  xxy.  25.  It  is  here  men - 
tioned  as  the  representative  of  the  more  remote  populations ,  beyond  the  Tigris ,  all  those  toko  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  catalogue  of  nations  beyond  the  THgris  in  xxy.  26,  26.  M.  Niebuhr  assumes  as 
certain  a  victorious  war  of  Nebuchadnezzar  with  Elam  between  the  ninth  and  twentieth  years  of  his 
reign  (Ass.  u.  Bab.  S.  212).  In  this ,  however ,  he  relies  not  on  positive  historical  testimony  but  only 
on  inferences ,  the  correctness  of  which  may  be  disputed.  We  are  further  in  no  need  of  an  actual  over¬ 
throw  of  Elam  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  kernel  of  the  prophecy  is  an  idea  which  retains  its  truth 
even  if  Nebuchadnezzar  had  never  made  war  on  Elam. 

Why  Jeremiah  chose  Elam  as  the  representative  of  the  eastern  nations  is  not  apparent.  The  supposition  of 
Ewald  ( Proph .  d.  A.  2?.,  II.  S.  1*30),  that  “  the  wild  warlike  Elamites  had  acted  as  auxiliaries 
shortly  before  in  the  deportation  of  Jehoiachin  and  the  first  great  deportation  of  the  people ,  and  in  this 
had  shown  themselves  particularly  cruel”  does  not  appear  to  be  well-founded.  For  1.  if  the  Elamites 
already  served  in  the  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  they  needed  not  to  be  subjugated  ;  2.  the  superscription 
affords  no  sure  criterion  of  the  date.  For  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  placed  here  by  mistake ,  as  we 
shall  show  on  Yer.  34.  The  prophecy  does  not  mention  Nebuchadnezzar  by  name ,  and  we  must 
therefore  regard  it  as  of  the  same  date  as  the  others  « n  clih.  xlvi.-xlix.  against  the  nations  ( except 
xlvi.  18  sqq.  and  xlix.  28-33). 

34  Tho  word  of  Jehovah  which  came  to  Jeremiah  the  prophet  with  respect  to  Slam, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  saying, 

35  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth  : 

Behold,  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam, 

The  chief  part  of  their  strength. 

36  And  I  will  bring  upon  Elam  four  winds  from  the  four  corners  of  heaVen, 

And  will  scatter  them  to  all  tho3e  winds ; 

And  there  shall  be  no  nation  whither  the  dispersed  of  Elam1  shall  not  come. 

37  And  I  will  terrify*  Elam  before  their  enemies, 

And  before  those  who  seek  their  life ; 

And  I  will  bring  calamity  upon  them, 

The  fierceness  of  my  anger,  saith  Jehovah; 

And  I  will  send  the  sword  after  them, 

Until  I  have  utterly  consumed  them. 

38  And  I  will  set  my  throne  in  Elam, 

And  destroy  king  and  prince  from  thence,  saith  Jehovah. 

39  And  it  shall  be  at  the  end  of  days, 

I  will  turn  the  captivity  of  Elam,  saith  Jehovah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  36/ — DSty  in  the  Chethibh  hoe  expressions  such  as  Ter.  13 ;  xxy.  12 ;  li.  26,  62,  efe,  in  view. 

•  Ver.  37.— On  'PHnn  comp.  Olsh.,  S.  663,  4,— xlrl.  26 ;  ix.  15. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  bow  of  the  Elamites,  wherein  their  strength 
consists,  shall  be  broken  (Yer.  85).  They  shall 
be  attacked  and  scattered  on  all  sides  (ver.  80), 
and  be  pursued  to  destruction  (ver.  37).  In  the 
country  itself  the  Lord  will  hold  strict  judgment 
and  exterminate  all  the  rulers  (ver.  88).  Yet  in 
the  distant  future  Elam  a.so  shall  be  liberated 
and  obtain  salvation  (ver.  89). 

Yer.  34.  The  word  .  .  .  Judah.  There  are 


well-founded  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this 
superscription.  We  have  hitherto  found  without 
an  exception,  that  in  all  prophecies  which  are 
-older  than  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  Jeremiah 
never  mentions  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  while  in  all  the  oracles  subsequent  to  this 
catastrophe  he  knows  and  names  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  the  Lord’s  chosen  instrument.  If  now  this 
prophecy  really  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
Zedekiah’s  reign,  why  is  not  Nebuchadnezzar 
mentioned  ?  Why  are  the  agents  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  spoken  of  in  as  general  a  manner  as  in  the 
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older  prophecies  ?  Or  must  not  Nebuohadnezzar 
be  necessarily  regarded  as  the  agent,  as  Graf 
supposes  (3.  676)  ?  I  hold  it  quite  impossible  for 
Jeremiah  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Zede- 
kiah  to  have  thought  of  any  other  than  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  as  an  instrument  of  the  execution,  or  to 
have  left  this  point  even  in  ztupente.  Compare 
only  xxvii.  5  sqq.,  where  the  whole  earth,  with 
all  that  is  thereon,  is  given  over  without  excep¬ 
tion  or  reserve  to  the  Chaldean  king.  Add  to 
this  an  external  circumstance.  Unreliable  os  the 
Alexandrian  translation  in  general  is,  yet  in  some 
eircumstances  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the  origi¬ 
nal  form  of  the  text  (comp.  Graf,  Einl.  S.  LYI1.). 
This  is  here  the  case.  As  is  well-known  the  pro¬ 
phecies  against  the  nations  have  in  the  LXX. 
their  place  immediately  after  that  indication  of 
a  Sepher,  containing  them,  in  xxv.  18,  and  this 
prophecy  against  Elam  is  at  their  head.  It  is 
introduced  with  the  words:  &  knpoft/revoev 
*1  tptpiaq  kn\  rd  kdvrj  rd  AiM/i.  It  furt  her  closes 
with  the  words:  h  dpxv  paoiAd'ovroc  ledeitiov 
paaoXiuc  kykvtro  6  "kdyos  ovtoc  n epi  AtXdu,  and 
these  words  form  in  addition  the  beginning  of 
ch.  xxvi.  However  severely  we  may  judge  the 
arbitrariness  of  this  translator,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  this  exceeds  the  customary  degree 
thereof,  which  is  substantially  confined  to  abridge¬ 
ment  (comp.  Graf,  Eml.>  S.  XLIII.).  What 
could  have  induced  him  to  invent  this  postscript, 
since  the  brief  oracle  was  sufficiently  character¬ 
ised  by  the  prefixed  words  rd  Attop  (evidently 

corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  but  on  ac¬ 

count  of  its  brevity  added  as  in  apposition  to  the 
preceding  trrl  rd  i&vrjl  Whence  now  that  post¬ 
script?  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  LXX.  the 
first  verse  of  ch.  xxvii.  (Heb.)  is  wanting.  It  is 
the  verse  with  the  undoubtedly  false  name  of  Je- 
hoiakim!  Now  ch.  xxvii.  stands  in  the  closest 
topical  relation  to  ch.  xxv.  In  the  symbolio 
sending  of  the  yoke  it  forms  an  actual  commen¬ 
tary  to  the  symbol  of  the  enp  of  wrath,  xxv.  16 
sqq.  Ch.  xxvi.  on  the  other  hand  belongs  to  a 
much  earlier  date,  and  is  merely  inserted  here, 
because  it  likewise  (as  oh.  xxvii.)  has  for  its 
subject  the  conflict  with  the  false  prophets,  and 
bears  as  date  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  Compare  the  Introduction  to  the  Ninth 
Discourse  (ch.  xxv.),  and  the  rems.  on  xxvii.  1. 
This  postscript  now  which  the  LXX.  subjoins  to 
the  oracle  against  Elam  suits  exactly  (only  with 
the  omission  of  the  words  nepi  A IMp)  in  the  place 
of  the  verse  wanting  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  xxvii., 
and,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  it  contains 
the  right  king's  name,  viz.,  that  of  Zedekiah. 
The  supposition  is  thus  pressed  upon  us  that  the 
prophecies  agAinst  the  nations  originally  had 
place  immediately  after  ch.  xxv.,  that  ch.  xxvii. 
was  connected  directly  therewith  (without  the 
intervention  of  ch.  xxvi.),  that  the  prophecy 
against  Elam  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  oracle 
against  the  nations,  and  that  by  mistake  the 
DiaBkenast  who  altered  that  original  order,  re¬ 
moved  xxvii.  1,  and  attached  it,  as  a  postscript, 
to  the  oracle  against  Elam.  In  this  behalf  the 
words  44 against  Elam,"  had  to  be  inserted.  This 
alteration  must  have  been  made  in  very  early 
times,  for  it  makes  itself  felt  in  both  the  Hebrew 
text  and  in  the  LXX.  only  with  this  difference. 
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that  in  the  text,  on  which  the  LXX.  was  based, 
the  misplaced  words  still  stood  at  the  close  of  the 
word  direoted  against  Elam,  so  that  this  had  a 
superscription  and  a  postscript,  while  in  our 
Masoretic  recension  the  postscript  is  made  into 
the  title  by  the  assumption  into  it  of  the  words 

D'?'#“l7K.  For  this  purpose  the  form  of  the  sen¬ 
tences  must  also  have  been  altered,  so  that  it  was 
in  correspondence  with  the  superscription,  xlvi. 
1  and  xlvii.  1,  while  in  the  Greek  text  (xxvi.  1) 
the  old  form  is  still  peroeptible.  Thus  substan¬ 
tially  Movers  and  Hitsio,  with  whom  I  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  agree  in  the  main. 

Vers.  85-39.  Thus  saith . . .  saith  Jehovah. 
It  seems  to  me  far-fetched  to  take  ntfp  in  the 
sense  of  vtri  forttz  as  Hitzio  and  Graf  would  do, 
after  the  example  of  the  Targum  and  several 
Rabbis.  This  meaning  also  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  proved.  For  in  Isa.  xxi.  17  the  word  is  to 
be  understood  peculiarly  (comp.  Delitzsch,  ad 
loc.).  In  1  Sam.  ii.  4  and  Hos.  i.  6,  it  stands  by 
synecdoche  for  all  the  means  of  attack  and  de¬ 
fence.  And  it  is  thus  to  be  rendered  here  the 
rather  as  we  know  from  history,  that  the  Elamites 
were  really  celebrated  as  archers  (comp.  Isa. 
xxii.  6;  Livy  XXXVII.  27;  Herzog,  R.-Enc .,  III. 
S.  748).  The  bow  was  the  chief  part  of  their 
strength  (comp.  ii.  8;  Am.  vi.  1,  6).  When 
Hitzio  inquires  44  why  limit  the  breaking  to  the 
bow?”  the  answer  is,  because  it  was  the  main 
element  of  their  power.  To  break  their  bow  was 
to  render  them  defenceless.  When  thisisdone,  the 
advance  is  made  upon  them  positively;  from  the 
four  cornera  of  the  heaven  are  the  four  winds  to 
rage  against  them  and  drive  them  one  to  another, 
t.  e.,  the  four  winds  shall  scatter  them  to  the  four 
winds  (comp.  ver.  82;  Zech.  ii.  10;  vi.  6).  With¬ 
out  a  figure,  they  shall  be  attacked  on  all  sides 
and  scattered  on  all  sides,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  nation  in  which  such  Elamites  are  not  to  be 
found.  That  this  is  the  sense  is  clear  from  ver. 
37,  where  the  same  thing  is  expressed  without  a 
figure. — In  the  country  itself  will  the  Lord  erect 
His  throne  (comp,  the  related  but  not  identical 
expression,  i.  16  and  xliii.  10),  t.  He  will  sit 
in  judgment,  and  the  heads  of  the  people  must 
appear  to  receive  their  sentences.  But  Elam 
also  at  the  end  of  days  shall  share  in  the  salva¬ 
tion  which  the  Lord  shall  then  bring  to  all  na¬ 
tions  by  the  Messiah  (comp.  xlix.  6;  xlviii.  47). 
It  is  also  not  to  be  doubted  that  this  word  of  con¬ 
solation  applies  not  to  Elam  alone,  but  to  all  the 
nations  before  mentioned. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xlix.  1.  Has  then  Israel  no  heir?  So  the 
prophet  tells  the  Ammonites.  But  to  Israel  him¬ 
self  he  speaks  differently;  I  will  cast  you  out 
from  my  presence,  as  I  cast  out  all  your  brethren, 
the  whole  seed  of  Ephraim  (vii.  15).  Thus  the 
Ammonites  have  no  right  in  Israel,  and  Israel, 
although  he  has  forfeited  his  claim  with  respect 
to  Jehovah,  still  has  a  right  to  his  country  with 
respect  to  the  Ammonites,  which  he  will  one  day, 
through  God’s  grace,  make  good  again.  44  Israel 
will  one  day  possess  and  rule  his  possessors  and 
rulers.  This  is  Israel’s  eternal  calling,  which, 
in  spite  of  every  sin,  must  again  be  manifested. 
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and  Is  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  church  to  which 
all  nations  are  given  as  a  possession.  Even  now 
Jeremiah  by  God’s  word,  of  which  he  is  the 
bearer,  has  power  over  Ammon  as  over  all  the 
heathen  world.  He  surveys  their  whole  charac¬ 
ter,  and  already  holds  judgment.  In  him  is 
Israel’s  majesty  and  triumph  even  though  on  this 
account  he  is  mo9t  mocked  by  the  Jews.” 
(Djkdrich).  As  then  the  servants  of  Malcom 
occupied  the  territory  of  Israel,  so  since  then 
have  the  servants  of  Mohammed  oocupied  the 
territory  of  the  Christian  church  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  judgment  on  the 
latter  without  conferring  any  right  on  the  former. 
A  time,  however,  will  come  when  the  restoration 
of  Israel  and  of  Christianity  to  their  country, 
and  their  right  will  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

2.  On  vers.  4,  6.  “The  real  confidence  of  the 
world  is  always  on  Mammon.  They  would 
satisfy  the  deity  with  their  dead  self-devised 
works,  but  with  desire  and  the  tension  of  all 
their  powers  does  the  world  serve  material  in¬ 
terests,  as  they  are  now-a-days  called  ?  Soon, 
however,  Ammon’s  corn-fields  are  overflowed  by 
enemies,  then  even  their  confidence  gives  way  to 
despair.”  Dikdrich. 

8.  On  ver.  7.  “We  see  here,  how  God  puts  to 
shame  those  who  depend  on  their  wisdom  and 
craftiness,  so  that  we  may  ask:  is  there  no  more 
wisdom  or  counsel  among  the  wise?  Is  their 
wisdom  come  to  naught?  Paul  also  writes  of 
this  (1  Cor.  i.  19,  20)  from  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxix.  14  coll.  Jer.  ix.  23,  24).  Btblische  Sum - 
marien ,  etc. 

4.  On  ver.  7  sqq.  “Although  Edom  was  the 
nation  nearest  to  Israel  both  in  relationship  and 
acquaintance,  it  is  thus  only  a  precursor  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  who  endeavors  to  hide  a  worldly  charac¬ 
ter  in  Christian  forms.  Edom  is  irritated  by  the 
existence  of  Israel,  the  presence  of  the  pure  word 
of  God  is  always  a  thorn  in  his  conscience. 
From  Edom  came  Herod  who  wanted  to  murder 
the  child  Jesus,  and  who  also  mocked  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Saviour.  Edom  was  celebrated  for  wise 
proverbs;  it  possessed  high  mental  endowments; 
but  Are  not  even  these  put  to  shame,  when  not 
accompanied  by  the  fear  of  God?”  Dikdrich. 

5.  On  ver.  12.  Israel  was  the  chosen  nation, 
the  son  of  the  house  (comp.  Exod.  iv.  22;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9),  and  yet  he  was  severely  chastised. 
Further,  there  were  in  Israel  many  just  and  pious 
men,  who  did  not  share  the  sins  of  their  people, 
but  zealously  contended  against  them.  But  even 
these  also  had  to  bear  the  severe  chastening. 
“Prophets  and  priests  were  also  carried  away  to 
Babylon;  Daniel.  Ezekiel  and  pious  men  like 
Ananiah,  Azariah,  Mishael,  and  probably  very 
many  others,”  says  Theodoret.  How  then  could 
another  nation  expect  to  be  treated  differently? 
Comp.  Prov.  xl.  31;  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  similarity  also  in  this  that 
finally  the  chastisement  of  both,  the  chosen  na¬ 
tion  and  the  other,  will  redound  to  their  eternal 
welfare.  Comp.  ver.  39.  “Justus  est  Dominus  et 
rectum  omne  judicium  ejus!  Quse  etiam  erat  con - 
fessio  Mauritii  imperatoris ,  quam  edebat ,  cum  vidcret 
sanctum  suam  uxorem  gladio  feriri  paulo  post  frri - 
endue  et  ipse .”  Forster.  Pss.  cxix.,  cxxxvii. 

6.  On  ver.  16.  “  Fortifications  may  be  con¬ 
structed  and  made  due  use  of,  but  they  must  not  be 


depended  upon.  For  no  fortification  is  too  strong 
or  too  high  when  God  is  angry,  and  will  punish. 
And  he  has  various  ways  of  bringing  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  as,  He  can  cause  pro* 
visions  to  fail;  or  a  spark  to  fall  in  a  powder- 
magazine;  water  may  be  wanting;  there  may  be 
pestilence  or  the  dysentery  or  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers,  or  bribes  may  be  used  as  scaling  Ud¬ 
ders.  Then  all  is  in  vain.”  Cramer.  “What 
the  world  calls  protection,  cannot  protect  against 
God's  judgment;  death  mounts  overall  rocks.” 
Diedrich. 

7.  On  ver.  19.  “God  gives  all  authority  and 
respect,  and  takes  it  all  away.  For  He  it  is,  who 
poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  Job  xii.  21 ;  Ps. 
evii.  40;  Isa.  xl.  23.”  Cramer.  [“We  need  not 
be  surprised  by  such  a  searching  question  as 
that  in  the  present  passage  concerning  Christ, 
when  we  remember  that  Edom  is  the  prophetical 
type  of  Christ’s  enemies,”  etc .  Wordsworth. — 
S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  ver.  25.  “God  can  suffer  moderate  joy¬ 
ousness,  but  to  be  joyous  from  security  and  in 
an  Epicurean  manner,  is  commonly  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  destruction.  Matt.  xxiv.  89.”  Cramer. 

9.  On  ver.  30.  “  Non  estyuo  fugias  a  Deo  iratof 
nisi  ad  Deum  placatum,  Auqustir  in  Ps.  lxxiv.” — 
Forster. 

10.  On  ver.  38.  Where  judgment  is  held  there 
is  the  Lord's  throne.  For  even  the  idea  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  divine,  and  all  judges  are  the  lower 
representatives  of  the  highest  judge.  Woe  to 
those  judges  who  proceed  so  as  to  efface  the  idea 
which  they  represent.  Well  for  us  that  there  is 
a  superior  tribunal  which  will  reverse  all  unjust 
judgments,  and  in  all  points  bring  true  justice 
to  the  light,  before  which  also  summum  jus  will 
not  be  summa  injuria. 

11.  On  ver.  89.  “  Inpromusione  spondetur  Per  sis 
vocatio  ad  regnum  Christi ,  cvjus  primitise  fuerunt 
Magi  (Matt,  ii.),  qui  et  ob  id  a  Chrysostomo  Patri¬ 
arch#  gentium  appellantur .”  Forster.  [The  ful¬ 
filment  of  this  prophecy  was  seen,  in  part,  when 
the  Magi  came  to  our  Lord  at  Bethlehem;  and 
still  more  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  *  Parth- 
ians,  Medesand  Elamites'  listened  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  received 
into  the  Christian  church  (Acts  ii.  9,  14).” 
Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.]^ 

BOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1,  2.  Lament  and  hope  of  the 

church  with  respect  to  lost  territory.  1.  The 
lament  (ver.  1).  2.  The  hope  (a)  with  respect 

to  the  overcoming  of  opponents;  (6)  with  respect 
to  the  reAcquisition  .of  the  lost. 

2.  On  vers.  4,  5.  Warning  against  arrogance. 
1.  Whereon  it  depends  (ver.  4,  trusted  in  her 
treasures,  etc.).  2.  What  its  end  will  be  (destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  sources  of  help,  fear,  flight  ). 

3.  On  ver.  7.  The  insufficiency  of  human  wis¬ 
dom.  1.  Its  strength  (the  renowned  wisdom  of 
the  Edomites  was  not  unfounded).  2.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  (it  must  fail  before  the  strokes  of  the  Lord). 

3.  On  ver.  11.  A  word  of  comfort  for  widows 
and  orphans.  1.  They  have  lost  their  human 
protectors  and  supporters.  2.  Their  shield  is 
the  Lord,  if  they  trust  in  him. — “  How  blessed  is 
God’s  kind  promise  to  widows  and  orphans.  1. 
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It  calms  the  heart  of  every  dying  father;  2.  It 
comforts  the  heart  of  all  who  are  left  orphans ; 
8.  It  encourages  us  all  to  trust  ourselves  with 
our  children  more  faithfully  to  Qod.  Florey, 
Bibliseh.  Wegweiser  fur  geiatl,  Grabredner,  1861, 

S.  101. 

6.  On  ver.  12.  The  justice  of  the  Lord.  1.  It 
directs  its  strokes  with  strict  impartiality  against 
the  children  of  the  house  and  against  strangers. 


2.  It  always  has  in  view  the  true  welfare  of  those 
who  are  smitten. 

6.  On  vers.  16,  16.  The  folly  of  those  who 
would  contend  against  Qod.  1.  The  ground  of 
it  (pride,  earthly  power).  2.  Its  fate  (overthrow 
and  destruction  by  divine  omnipotence). 

7.  On  vers.  38, 89.  The  Lord’s  judgments.  They 
are  1,  irresistible;  2,  directed  not  to  complete  de¬ 
struction,  but  to  amelioration  and  true  well-being. 


XI.  Prophecy  against  Babylon  (chh.  L,  li.). 

INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  Jeremiah 
predicted  to  his  people  a  severe  visitation  by  a 
people  coming  from  the  north,  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  recognized  as  the  Chaldeans,  and  then 
constantly  proclaimed  that  Israel  and  the  other 
nations  would  be  saved  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  only  by  subjeotion  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  that  during  part  of  his 
ministry  he  spoke  of  the  Chaldeans  unknowingly 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  them.  There  is  no 
contradiction,  however,  as  many  suppose,  in  his 
here  predicting  the  destruction  of  Babylon  itself, 
and  in  the  same  manner  by  a  people  coming  from 
the  north  (1.8,  9,41;  li.  48).  For  Jeremiah 
would  only  say  that  for  the  present,  in  the  proxi¬ 
mate  future,  Babylon  is  the  instrument  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  nations  (1.  28;  li.  20  sqq.),  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  Babylon  itself  must  drain 
the  cup  of  wrath,  in  punishment  for  the  sins 
which  it  has  incurred  in  the  execution  of  its  mis¬ 
sion  (1.  11,  24,  28,  32;  li,  6, 11,  24,  36,  66).  Jere¬ 
miah’s  declarations  for  and  against  Babylon  are 
thus  related  to  eaoh  other,  as  in  xxv.  27  the 
brief  declaration,  “and  the  king  of  Sheshach 
shall  drink  after  them,”  is  to  the  previous  an¬ 
nouncements  that  Babylon  shall  offer  the  cup  of 
wrath.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  prophecy 
against  Babylon  in  Jeremiah,  but  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  perfectly  naturaL 

2.  Prophecy  against  Babylon  has  a  history. 
First,  Isaiah,  probably  moved  by  the  embassy, 
whioh  Merodach-Baladan  sent  to  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxxix.;  2  Ki.  xx.  12  sqq.)  proclaimed  the 
judgment  of  destruction  on  Babylon  (Isa.  chh. 
xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.;  xliii.  14;  xlvi.  1-2;  xlvii.;  xlviii. 
14  sqq.).  He  is  followed  by  Micah,  who,  in  a 
brief  declaration,  comprises  all  whioh  Jeremiah 
has  said  in  his  whole  book  for  and  against  Baby¬ 
lon,  “thou  shalt  dwell  in  the  field,  and  thou  shalt 
go  to  Babylon ;  there  shalt  thou  be  delivered ; 
there  the  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from  the  hand 
of  thy  enemies.”  Mio.  iv.  10.  Habakkuk  then, 
the  cotemporary  of  Jeremiah,  prophesied  before 
him,  but  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  against 
Babylon,  characterizing  it  not  only  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense  as  a  power  hostile  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  also  in  a  higher  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  sense  as  a  worldly  power,  self-deifying, 
and  the  enemy  of  God.  Jeremiah  finally  appro¬ 
priates  his  predecessors  *  t  represents  the  acme 


of  Old  Testament  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
He  thus  forms  the  main  foundation  for  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Babylon 
of  the  final  period.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  he  gives  relatively  less  prominence 
than  Habakkuk  to  the  ideal  significance  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  as  a  type  of  ungodly,  self- deifying,  worldly 
powers.  The  latter  does  this  in  brief  but  won- 
drously  profound  and  significant  utterances. 
“  For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  powerful 
and  irrepressible  nation,  whioh  goes  as  far  as  the 
earth  extends,  to  occupy  dwellings  which  are  not. 
Terrible  and  fearful  are  they ;  from  themselves 
proceed  their  judgment  and  their  dignity”  (i.  6, 
7).  44  Then  he  overflows  with  courage  and  trans¬ 
gresses  and  becomes  guilty;  this  his  power  is 
unto  his  God”  (i.  11).  44 Lo,  inflated,  not  up¬ 

right  is  his  soul  within  him,  but  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live”  (ii.  4).  “Yea  also  because  wine 
stultifies  a  man,  who  is  arrogant  and  is  not  con¬ 
tented,  who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is 
like  death  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  draweth 
to  himself  all  nations  and  gathereth  to  himself  all 
nations  ”  Hi.  6). — Jeremiah  by  no  means  passes 
over  this  element,  but  he  rather  intimates  it  only 
in  single  words,  in  those  significant  names  which 
he  gives  to  Babylon  when  he  calls  it  Double  de¬ 
fiance  (l.  21),  Pride  (as  personification  in  l.  81, 
82),  Heart  of  my  opponents  (li.  1),  Golden  cup 
making  the  whole  earth  drunk  (li.  7).  We  may 
then  say  that  of  the  two  contemporary  prophets, 
who  lived  to  see  the  culmination  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  power,  Jeremiah  draws  the  grandest  and 
most  complete  picture  of  the  destruction  menacing 
Babylon,  but  in  such  wise  that  he  only  intimates 
the  ideal  element  which  represents  Babylon  as 
the  centre  and  type  of  all  worldly  enmity  to  God, 
while  Habakkuk,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
ternal  insignificance  of  his  little  book,  has  a 
powerful  and  profound  mind,  gives  us  deeper 
glanoes  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Babylonian  em¬ 
pire. 

8.  It  is  not,  however,  the  prophets  who  first 
stamped  Babylon  as  a  centre  and  type  of  ungodly 
empire.  This  character  was  impressed  upon  it 
from  the  earliest  period.  It  was  the  locality  of 
the  first  earthly  princedom.  That  Nimrod, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  by 
the  ruined  tower  of  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  who 
still  lives  in  the  traditions  of  the  East  as  a  great 
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and  is  fulfilled  in  the  Christian  church  to  which 
all  nations  are  given  as  a  possession.  Even  now 
Jeremiah  by  God's  word,  of  which  he  is  the 
bearer,  has  power  over  Ammon  as  over  all  the 
heathen  world.  He  surveys  their  whole  charac¬ 
ter,  and  already  holds  judgment.  In  him  is 
Israel's  majesty  and  triumph  even  though  on  this 
account  he  is  most  mocked  by  the  Jews." 
(Djedrich).  As  then  the  servants  of  Malcom 
occupied  the  territory  of  Israel,  so  since  then 
have  the  servants  of  Mohammed  occupied  the 
territory  of  the  Christian  church  in  Asia  and 
Europe.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  judgment  on  the 
latter  without  conferring  any  right  on  the  former. 
A  time,  however,  will  come  when  the  restoration 
of  Israel  and  of  Christianity  to  their  country, 
and  their  right  will  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

2.  On  vers.  4,  6.  “The  real  confidence  of  the 
world  is  always  on  Mammon.  They  would 
satisfy  the  deity  with  their  dead  self-devised 
works,  but  with  desire  and  the  tension  of  all 
their  powers  does  the  world  serve  material  in¬ 
terests,  as  they  are  now-a-days  called  ?  Soon, 
however,  Ammon’s  corn-fields  are  overflowed  by 
enemies,  then  even  their  confidence  gives  way  to 
despair."  Djedrich. 

8.  On  ver.  7.  “We  see  here,  how  God  puts  to 
shame  those  who  depend  on  their  wisdom  and 
craftiness,  so  that  we  may  ask:  is  there  no  more 
wisdom  or  counsel  amoug  the  wise?  Is  their 
wisdom  come  to  naught?  Paul  also  writes  of 
this  (1  Cor.  i.  19,  20)  from  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxix.  14  coll.  Jer.  ix.  23,  24).  Btblische  Sum - 
marten ,  etc. 

4.  On  ver.  7  sqq.  “Although  Edom  was  the 
nation  nearest  to  Israel  both  in  relationship  and 
acquaintance,  it  is  thus  only  a  precursor  of  Anti¬ 
christ,  who  endeavors  to  hide  a  worldly  charac¬ 
ter  in  Christian  forms.  Edom  is  irritated  by  the 
existence  of  Israel,  the  presence  of  the  pure  word 
of  God  is  always  a  thorn  in  his  conscience. 
From  Edom  came  Herod  who  wanted  to  murder 
the  child  Jesus,  and  who  also  mocked  the  suffer¬ 
ing  Saviour.  Edom  was  celebrated  for  wise 
proverbs;  it  possessed  high  mental  endowments; 
but  are  not  even  these  put  to  shame,  when  not 
accompanied  by  the  fear  of  God?"  Dikdrich. 

6.  On  ver.  12.  Israel  was  the  chosen  nation, 
the  son  of  the  house  (comp.  Exod.  iv.  22;  Jer. 
xxxi.  9),  and  yet  he  was  severely  chastised. 
Further,  there  were  in  Israel  many  just  and  pious 
men,  who  did  not  share  the  sins  of  their  people, 
but  zealously  contended  against  them.  But  even 
these  also  had  to  bear  the  severe  chastening. 
“Prophets  and  priests  were  also  carried  away  to 
Babylon;  Daniel.  Exekiel  and  pious  men  like 
Ananiah,  Azariah,  Mishael,  and  probably  very 
many  others,”  says  Tlieodoret.  How  then  could 
another  nation  expect  to  be  treated  differently? 
Comp.  Prov.  xl.  31 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  17,  18.  There 
will,  however,  be  a  similarity  also  in  this  that 
finally  the  chastisement  of  both,  the  chosen  na¬ 
tion  and  the  other,  will  redound  to  their  eternal 
welfare.  Comp.  ver.  39.  “Justus  est  Dominus  et 
rectum  omne  judicium  ejus!  Quit  etiam  erat  con - 
fessio  Mauritii  imperatoris ,  quam  edebat ,  cum  vidcret 
sanctum  suam  uxorem  gladio  feriri  paulo  post  feri - 
endus  et  ipse ."  Forster.  Pss.  cxix.,  cxxxvii. 

6.  On  ver.  16.  “  Fortifications  may  be  con¬ 
structed  and  made  due  use  of,  but  they  must  not  be 


depended  upon.  For  no  fortification  is  too  strong 
or  too  high  when  God  is  angry,  and  will  punish. 
And  he  has  various  ways  of  bringing  them  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  as,  He  can  cause  pro¬ 
visions  to  fail;  or  a  spark  to  fall  in  a  powder- 
magazine;  water  may  be  wanting;  there  may  be 
pestilence  or  the  dysentery  or  mutiny  among  the 
soldiers,  or  bribes  may  be  used  as  scaling  lad¬ 
ders.  Then  all  is  in  vain."  Cramer.  “What 
the  world  calls  protection,  cannot  protect  against 
God’s  judgment;  death  mounts  overall  rocks." 
Diedrich. 

7.  On  ver.  19.  “God  gives  all  authority  and 
respect,  and  takes  it  all  away.  For  He  it  is,  who 
poureth  contempt  upon  princes,  Job  xii.  21;  Ps. 
evii.  40;  Isa.  xl.  23."  Cramer.  [“We  need  not 
be  surprised  by  such  a  searching  question  as 
that  in  the  present  passage  concerning  Christ, 
when  we  remember  that  Edom  is  the  prophetical 
type  of  Christ’s  enemies,"  etc.  Wordsworth. — 
S.  R.  A.] 

8.  On  ver.  25.  “God  can  suffer  moderate  joy¬ 
ousness,  but  to  be  joyous  from  security  and  in 
an  Epicurean  manner,  is  commonly  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  destruction.  Matt.  xxiv.  89."  Cramer. 

9.  On  ver.  30.  “Non  estyuo  fugias  a  Deo  irato , 
nisi  ad  Deum  placatum,  Auqustim  m  Ps.  lxxiv." — 
Forster. 

10.  On  ver.  88.  Where  judgment  is  held  there 
is  the  Lord's  throne.  For  even  the  idea  of  judg¬ 
ment  is  divine,  and  all  judges  are  the  lower 
representatives  of  the  highest  judge.  Woe  to 
those  judges  who  prooeed  so  as  to  efface  the  idea 
which  they  represent.  Well  for  us  that  there  is 
a  superior  tribunal  which  will  reverse  all  unjust 
judgments,  and  in  all  points  bring  true  justice 
to  the  light,  before  which  also  summum  jus  will 
not  be  summa  injuria. 

11.  On  ver.  39.  “  Inpromissione  spondetur  Persia 
vocatio  ad  regnwn  Christi ,  cvjus  primitise  fuerunt 
Magi  (Matt.  ii. ),  qui  et  ob  id  a  Chrysostomo  Patri¬ 
archs  gentium  appellantur.”  Forster.  [The  ful¬ 
filment  of  this  prophecy  was  seen,  in  part,  when 
the  Magi  came  to  our  Lord  at  Bethlehem;  and 
still  more  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  *Parth- 
ians,  Medes  and  Elamites'  listened  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  St.  Peter  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  received 
into  the  Christian  church  (Acts  ii.  9,  14)." 
Wordsworth.— 8.  R.  A.]f 

BOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1,  2.  Lament  and  hope  of  the 

church  with  respect  to  lost  territory.  1.  The 
lament  (ver.  1).  2.  The  hope  (a)  with  respect 

to  the  overcoming  of  opponents;  (b)  with  respect 
to  the  reacquisition  .of  the  lost. 

2.  On  vers.  4,  5.  Warning  against  arrogance. 
1.  Whereon  it  depends  (ver.  4,  trusted  in  her 
treasures,  etc.).  2.  What  its  end  will  be  (destruc¬ 
tion  of  its  sources  of  help,  fear,  flight  ). 

3.  On  ver.  7.  The  insufficiency  of  human  wis¬ 
dom.  1.  Its  strength  (the  renowned  wisdom  of 
the  Edomites  was  not  unfounded).  2.  Its  weak¬ 
ness  (it  must  fail  before  the  strokes  of  the  Lord). 

3.  On  ver.  11.  A  word  of  comfort  for  widows 
and  orphans.  1.  They  have  lost  their  human 
protectors  and  supporters.  2.  Their  shield  is 
the  Lord,  if  they  trust  in  him. — “How blessed  is 
God’s  kind  promise  to  widows  and  orphans.  1. 
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It  calms  the  heart  of  every  dying  father;  2.  It 
comforts  the  heart  of  all  who  are  left  orphans ; 
8.  It  encourages  us  all  to  trust  ourselves  with 
our  children  more  faithfully  to  God.  Florey, 
Biblisch.  Wegweiser  fur  gcistl.  Orabredner ,  1861, 
S.  101. 

5.  On  ver.  12.  The  justice  of  the  Lord.  1.  It 
directs  its  strokes  with  strict  impartiality  against 
the  children  of  the  house  and  against  strangers. 


2.  It  always  has  in  view  the  true  welfare  of  those 
who  are  smitten. 

6.  On  vers.  16,  16.  The  folly  of  those  who 
would  contend  against  God.  1.  The  ground  of 
it  (pride,  earthly  power).  2.  Its  fate  (overthrow 
and  destruction  by  divine  omnipotence). 

7.  On  vers.  88, 89.  The  Lord’s  judgments.  They 
are  1,  irresistible;  2,  directed  not  to  complete  de¬ 
struction,  but  to  amelioration  and  true  well-being. 


XI.  Propheoy  against  Babylon  (ohh.  L,  li.). 

INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Before  the  battle  of  Carchemish  Jeremiah 
predicted  to  his  people  a  severe  visitation  by  a 
people  coming  from  the  north,  whom  he  after¬ 
wards  recognized  as  the  Chaldeans,  and  then 
constantly  proclaimed  that  Israel  and  the  other 
nations  would  be  saved  from  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  only  by  subjection  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  said  that  during  part  of  his 
ministry  he  spoke  of  the  Chaldeans  unknowingly 
in  a  manner  favorable  to  them.  There  is  no 
contradiction,  however,  as  many  suppose,  in  his 
here  predicting  the  destruction  of  Babylon  itself, 
and  in  the  same  manner  by  a  people  coming  from 
the  north  (L  8,  9,41;  li.  48).  For  Jeremiah 
would  only  say  that  for  the  present,  in  the  proxi¬ 
mate  future,  Babylon  is  the  instrument  of  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  nations  (l.  28;  li.  20  sqq.),  but  the 
time  is  coming  when  Babylon  itself  must  drain 
the  cup  of  wrath,  in  punishment  for  the  sins 
whioh  it  has  incurred  in  the  execution  of  its  mis¬ 
sion  (1.  11,  24,  28,  82;  li.  6, 11,  24,  86,  66).  Jere¬ 
miah’s  declarations  for  and  against  Babylon  are 
thus  related  to  each  other,  as  in  xxv.  27  the 
brief  declaration,  “and  the  king  of  Sheshach 
shall  drink  after  them,”  is  to  the  previous  an¬ 
nouncements  that  Babylon  shall  offer  the  cup  of 
wrath.  It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  prophecy 
against  Babylon  in  Jeremiah,  but  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  perfectly  natural. 

2.  Prophecy  against  Babylon  has  a  history. 
First,  Isaiah,  probably  moved  by  the  embassy, 
which  Merodach-Baladan  sent  to  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxxix.;  2  Ki.  xx.  12  sqq.)  proclaimed  the 
judgment  of  destruction  on  Babylon  (Isa.  cbh. 
xiii.,  xiv.,  xxi.;  xliii.  14;  xlvi.  1-2;  xlvii.;  xlviii. 
14  sqq.).  He  is  followed  by  Micah,  who,  in  a 
brief  declaration,  comprises  all  which  Jeremiah 
has  said  in  his  whole  book  for  and  against  Baby¬ 
lon,  “thou  shall  dwell  in  the  field,  and  thou  shalt 
go  to  Babylon ;  there  shalt  thou  be  delivered ; 
there  the  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from  the  hand 
of  thy  enemies.”  Mic.  iv.  10.  Habakkuk  then, 
the  cotemporary  of  Jeremiah,  prophesied  before 
him,  but  after  the  battle  of  Carchemish,  against 
Babylon,  characterizing  it  not  only  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense  as  a  power  hostile  to  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  also  in  a  higher  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  sense  as  a  worldly  power,  self-deifying, 
and  the  enemy  of  God.  Jeremiah  finally  appro¬ 
priates  his  predecessors  *  %  represents  the  acme 


of  Old  Testament  prophecy  against  Babylon. 
He  thus  forms  the  main  foundation  for  the  pro¬ 
phecy  of  the  Apocalypse  concerning  the  Babylon 
of  the  final  period.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  he  gives  relatively  less  prominence 
than  Habakkuk  to  the  ideal  significance  of  Ba¬ 
bylon  as  a  type  of  ungodly,  self-deifying,  worldly 
powers.  The  latter  does  this  in  brief  but  won- 
drously  profound  and  significant  utterances. 
“  For,  lo,  I  raise  up  the  Chaldeans,  that  powerful 
and  irrepressible  nation,  which  goes  as  far  as  the 
earth  extends,  to  occupy  dwellings  which  are  not. 
Terrible  and  fearful  are  they ;  from  themselves 
proceed  their  judgment  and  their  dignity”  (i.  6, 
7).  “  Then  he  overflows  with  courage  and  trans¬ 
gresses  and  becomes  guilty;  this  his  power  is 
unto  his  God”  (i.  11).  “Lo,  inflated,  not  up¬ 
right  is  his  soul  within  him,  but  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live”  (ii.  4).  “Yea  also  because  wine 
stultifies  a  man,  who  is  arrogant  and  is  not  con¬ 
tented,  who  enlargeth  his  desire  as  hell,  and  is 
like  death  and  cannot  be  satisfied,  but  draweth 
to  himself  all  nations  and  gathereth  to  himself  all 
nations  ”  (ii.  6). — Jeremiah  by  no  means  passes 
over  this  element,  but  he  rather  intimates  it  only 
in  single  words,  in  those  significant  names  which 
he  gives  to  Babylon  when  he  calls  it  Double  de¬ 
fiance  (1.  21),  Pride  (as  personification  in  1.  81, 
82),  Heart  of  my  opponents  (li.  1),  Golden  cup 
making  the  whole  earth  drunk  (li.  7).  We  may 
then  say  that  of  the  two  contemporary  prophets, 
who  lived  to  see  the  culmination  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  power,  Jeremiah  draws  the  grandest  and 
most  complete  picture  of  the  destruction  menacing 
Babylon,  but  in  such  wise  that  he  only  intimates 
the  ideal  element  which  represents  Babylon  as 
the  centre  and  type  of  all  worldly  enmity  to  God, 
while  Habakkuk,  who,  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
ternal  insignificance  of  his  little  book,  has  a 
powerful  and  profound  mind,  gives  us  deeper 
glances  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Babylonian  em¬ 
pire. 

8.  It  is  not,  however,  the  prophets  who  first 
stamped  Babylon  as  a  centre  and  type  of  ungodly 
empire.  This  character  was  impressed  upon  it 
from  the  earliest  period.  It  was  the  locality  of 
the  first  earthly  princedom.  That  Nimrod, 
whose  memory  is  preserved  to  the  present  day  by 
the  ruined  tower  of  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and  who 
still  lives  in  the  traditions  of  the  East  aa  a  great 
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criminal  and  enemy  of  Gody  had,  according  to 
Gen.  x.  8sqq.,  Babylon  as  the  beginning  of  his 
dominion.  The  first  aristocrat,  hero  of  the  chase 
and  of  war,  conqueror,  and  despot,  proceeded 
from  Babylon.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Babylonian 
tower-structure  is,  according  to  its  most  essential 
nature,  to  be  regarded  as  an  undertaking  of  hu¬ 
man  pride  begun  without  God  and  in  man’s  own 
strength.  The  tower  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  a 
period  of  gigantic  effort  and  aspiration  towards 
the  political  concentration  of  the  human  race  into 
one  irresistible  power.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
ideas  of  earthly  power  and  glory  were  from  the 
first  native  to  the  soil  of  Babylon.  Comp.  Nae- 
GELSB.,  Jer.  u.  Bab .,  S.  6  sqq.;  Perizonius, 
Origg.  Baby  Ionic m ,  Cap.  10-12 ;  Jahn,  Archeology 
I.,  1,  S.  80,  coll.  Dktlino,  Observ .  Sacrm .,  P.  III., 
p.  19  ff. — Brian  Walton  in  his  Polyglott ,  Lond., 
Prolcgg.  I.,  pay.  8;  Hetzel,  Oedanken  iiber  den 
babylonischen  Thurmbau ,  Hildb.,  1775;  Gorres, 
Die  Volkertafel dee  Pent. ,  Regensburg,  1845,1, 5.51. 
The  seed  sowed  in  that  primitive  period  reached 
its  full  bloom  in  Nebuchadnezzar.  By  him  Ba¬ 
bylon  was  really  made  the  first  “all-devouring” 
universal  monarchy,  by  which  I  mean  that  his 
power  was  greater  than  that  of  the  Assyrians 
before  him,  or  the  Persians  and  Romans  after 
him.  But  he  also  devoured  the  theocracy,  t.  e.t 
the  only  point  on  this  earth  where  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  human 
popular  and  civil  life.  Since  that  time  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  as  such  has  had  no  place  on  earth. 
It  is  still  as  the  church  in  the  embrace  of  worldly 
power.  Babylon,  however,  the  first  worldly 
power  which  brought  the  kingdom  of  God  into 
this  condition,  appears  from  that  time  in  the 
Scriptures  as  the  worldly  power,  tear*  e^oxbv,  so 
that  not  only  what  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
declare  of  the  different  representatives  of  worldly 
dominion,  of  Egypt  (Rev.  xi.  8),  Tyre  (Rev. 
xviii.  11  coll.  Ezek.  xxvii.),  Nineveh  (Rev.  xviii. 
8,  5  coll.  Nah.  iii.  4;  Jon.  i.  2),  is  transferred  in 
the  New  Testament  to  Babylon,  but  even  the  name 
of  Babylon  itself  is  attributed  to  the  final  form 
of  the  worldly  power,  antichristian  Rome.  Comp. 
Rev.  xvii.  9,  18.  See  in  general  Rev.  xiv.  8; 
xvi.  9,  and  especially  chh.  xvii.,  xviii.  This 
subject  is  treated  more  in  detail  in  Naeqelsb. 
Jer.  u.  Bab. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  name 
Babylon  there  have  been  two  opposite  views.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one,  which  was  first  broached  by  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus  and  the  Elymologicon  Magn. 
s.  v.  BaftvXuv,  the  name,  designates  Bel  as  the 
founder  of  the  city.  Eichhorn  ( Biblioth .  d.  bibl. 
Lilt .  III.,  S.  1001)  accordingly  explains  ^33  as 
arising  from  Bab  Bel,  t.  porta  or  aula  Beli. 
Gebenius  (Thesaur.,  pag.  212),  Tuch  and  others 
modify  this  view,  in  so  far  that  they  translate 

S33  domus  Belt ,  since  the  word  is  written  in 
Arabic  b&bel,  and  b&  is  frequently  used  in  Arabic 
names  of  cities  for  bi,  bfit.  Knobel  (Gen.,  S . 
128)  derives  Babel  from  Bar-bel,  i.  e.,  arx  (papic, 
HV3)  Beli.  It  is  opposed  however  to  these  ex¬ 
planations  that  they  are  supported  on  partly 
much  too  recent  and  partly  altogether  insecure 
linguistic  analogies.  The  other  explanation  is 
founded  on  Gen.  xi.  7,  9  (0r)3fr  nS, 33,  ver.  7  and 


note  «  Vtt  ote  ’3).  According  to  thii 
^33  arose  from  ^3*73.  The  punctuation  of  the 
first  syllable  is  to  be  explained  after  the  analogy  of 
3313  for  3333,  n’lflO’lO  for  fV IflOpD  (Ew.  {  158, 
e;  Olsh.  {74,  {  189,  a).  For  the  Segol  of  the 
second  syllable  appeal  might  be  made  to  SD33 
(Dilitssoh  on  Gen.  xi.  91.  The  meaning  would 
be  confusio.  Comp.  Exoa.  xxix.  2,  40;  Lev.  ii. 

4-6;  further,  S,l?3,  farrago;  V?£n,  troubling, 
blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  20).  These  explanations  are 
also  favored  by  the  ancient  translations.  Onks- 

los  translates  nS33,  Gen.  xi.  7,  by  SsSaj,  V73. 

t:(t’  j  -r 

ver.  9,  by  v3  73,  confudit.  Comp.  Buxtorp,  Lex. 
Rabb.  et  Talm.,  pag.  309.  The  Peshito  version 
has  in  xi.  9  balbel  (comp.  Castelli,  Lex.,  pag. 
100);  Saadiah  balbala  confudit. — Comp.  Gablkr, 
Urgeschichte  II.  2,  S.  228.  Haevbrxick,  Einleit. 
i.  A.  T.,  I.,  S.  147,  8. — The  Babylonian  monu¬ 
ments  lead  to  still  another  etymology.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Oppert,  namely  (Exp.  en.  Mesop.  II.  S.  46), 
the  word  reads  on  the  monuments  Babi-ilu,  B&- 
bilu.  Bab  is  the  Shemitio  33  door,  Ilu  the'HAoc 
in  Diodorus,  the  K pbvoc  of  the  Greeks,  Saturn, 
the  god  of  the  deluge.  The  meaning  of  the  name 
would  then  be  Porta  Dei  diluvii.  Comp.  Ib.,  S. 
67, 157,  259. — Which  of  these  explanations  is  the 
correct  one  is  by  no  means  decided,  for  even  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  presupposing  that  they 
are  correctly  deciphered,  represent  a  late  date 
in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  and  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  Babylonian  scholars  them¬ 
selves  knew  the  correct  etymology  of  the  word. 
[Comp,  also  Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  s.  v.t 
Babel,  Babylon  ;  Rawlinson,  Ancient  Monarchies , 
I.,  p.  149;  Id.,  Herodotus ,  II.,  p.  674;  Dr.  Pu- 
8ey,  Lectures  on  Daniel ,  p.  271,  n,  quoted  in 
Wordsworth  ad  loc. — S.  R.  A.] 

6.  The  genuineness  of  this  prophecy  has  been 
shown  by  me  in  detail  in  my  work  Jeremia  und 
Babylon ,  S.  69  ff.  Graf  also  acknowledges  it 
(8.  680  ff.).  Only  Ewald  and  Meier,  so  far  as 
I  know,  still  persist  in  maintaining  its  unauthen¬ 
ticity.  “  This  portion  evidently  belongs  to  the 
last  period  of  the  exile,  and  cannot  therefore 
proceed  from  Jeremiah,”  says  the  latter  (Die 
prophet.  Bucher  d.  A.  T.,  S.  350,  2).  I  myself 
formerly  regarded  the  passage  1.  41-46  as  a  gloss, 
but  I  have  now  retracted  this  opinion.  But  af¬ 
ter  repeated  investigation  I  cannot  regard  the 
passage  li.  16-19  as  original.  Consult  the  exe¬ 
gesis.  In  respect  to  the  word  li.  41,  also, 
my  suspicions  have  not  yet  been  removed. 

6.  In  what  manner  the  prophecy  is  related  to 
its  fulfilment  has  been  fully  shown  in  Naeqelsb. 
Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  135.  I  add  to  the  remark  there, 
that  according  to  Throdoret  Jews  were  the  last 
inhabitants  of  the  destroyed  city  of  Babylon,  the 
following  notice  from  Oppert  (Exp.  I.,  S.  136): 
“Hillah  fut  fondde  par  Seifeddaulet  vers  l'an 
1100  4  la  place  de  l’antique  ville  de  Babylone, 
rd  aorv.  Jusque-14,  des  Juifs  avaient  habitd  seuls 
la  ville  ou  plutot  les  ruines  de  Babylone ;  en  1030 
aprfes  Jesus-Christ  ils  quittferent  oes  lieux.” 
Many  later  witnesses  thus  corroborate  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Theodoret,  that  the  people  of  Israel 
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eould  not  separate  themselves  from  the  corpse 
of  the  city,  which  had  destroyed  Jerusalem  and 
the  temple. 

7.  In  regard  to  the  division  of  the  portion,  I 
am  no  longer  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  to  be 
discriminated  into  three  main  sections  with  thir¬ 
teen  subdivisions.  I  still  think  that  three  chro¬ 
nological  stages  may  be  distinguished,  in  so  far 
as  the  destruction  of  Babylon  is  represented 
partly  as  future,  now  in  the  stage  of  preparation 
(comp.  1.  9,  21,  26,  41)  partly  as  present,  in  the 
process  of  execution  (comp.  1.  14,  24,  85,  48, 
etc.;  1L  1, 11, 27),  partly  as  already  accomplished 


(comp.  1.  2,  15,  46;  li.  89,  41,  46,  67).  And 
these  three  stages  are  so  distributed  that  the  first 
is  chiefly  in  the  beginning,  the  second  chiefly  in 
the  middle,  the  third  towards  the  close  ;  but  not 
so  sharply  defined  that  1.  21 — li.  88  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  second  and  the  foregoing  and  fol¬ 
lowing  as  the  first  and  third  divisions.  The 
single  tableaux  or  pictures,  of  which,  According 
to  the  peculiar  style  of  Jeremiah,  the  discourse 
consists,  are  more  distinct.  I  find  nineteen  of 
these,  exclusive  of  the  superscription  and  the 
historical  dose.  The  exegesis  will  exhibit  these 
in  detail. 


1.  The  Superscription. 

L.  1. 

1  The  word  which  Jehovah  spoke  against  Babylon,  against  the  land  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans,  by  Jeremiah  the  prophet 


BXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  form  of  the  superscription  is  like  those  in 
xlv.  1 ;  xlvi.  18.  The  expression  T3  i»  not  found 
in  any  other  superscription  of  Jeremiah’s.  It 
occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  xxxvii.  2.  In  my 
work,  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  22,  I  have  proposed  the 


hypothesis  that  there  is  in  this  an  intimation 
that  this  prophecy,  according  to  li.  59  sqq.,  was 
given  only  by  tho  hand,  not  by  the  mouth  of 

the  prophet.  0  f  defines  more  particu¬ 

larly  the  idea  of  and  guards  against  too  nar¬ 
row  a  rendering.  Comp.  L  8,  46 ;  It  64. 


2.  The  cord  broken;  Israel  free  (Ps.  cxxiv.  7). 

2  Declare  it  among  the  nations, 

Publish  it  and  erect  a  signal ; 

Publish  it,  conceal  it  not 

Say  “  Babylon  is  taken,  with  shame  stands  Bel, 

Merodach  is  thrown  down,  with  shame  stand  her  images, 
Thrown  down  are  her  idols.” 

8  For  a  nation  cometh  against  her  from  the  north, 

And  will  make  her  land  desolate, 

That  no  inhabitant  shall  be  therein 

From  man  down  to  beast  they  flee ;  up,  away  I 

4  In  those  days  and  at  that  time,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  children  of  Israel  shall  come, 

They  and  the  children  of  Judah  together; 

Weeping  shall  they  come 
And  seek  Jehovah  their  God. 

5  After  Zion  shall  they  inquire, 

Their  faces  turned  thitherward : 

M  Come,  let  us  join  ourselves1  to  Jehova** 

In  a  perpetual  covenant*  that  shall  not  be  forgotten.” 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  5*— lib 31  1R3.  Both  forma  are  Imperative,  and  there  ia  no  need  either  to  take  1K3  aa  Pert  or  to  alter  llbl  into 
irbl  (Q»Ar.).  Comp.  Bwald,  {226,  b;  Olsh.,  {264 ;  Joel  It.  11 ;  Iaa.  xlili.  9. 

*  Yer.  6.— oblj?  JV*!3-  Accut.  moduli*.  Comp.  Naxokub.  Orn  {70,  i;  xxxi.  31,  82 ;  xxxU.  40. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  prophet  in  the  first  two  verses  goes  to  work 
analytically,  first  (ver.  2)  causing  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  to  be  proclaimed  aloud  to  all  nations, 
and  then  (ver.  31  saying,  how  and  by  whom  this 
destruction  will  be  accomplished.  This  analytic 
description  serves  him,  however,  only  as  a  basis 
for  a  promise  important  to  him  above  all,  viz., 
that  in  those  days  the  captives  of  Israel  and  Ju¬ 
dah  being  liberated,  will  come  home  and  be 
united  to  their  God  in  an  eternal  and  unforgeta- 
ble  covenant  (vers.  4,  6). 

Vers.  2,  8.  Declare  it .  .  .  op,  away.  The 
importance  of  the  matter  is  shown  in  the  grand¬ 
eur  and  animation  of  the  opening,  in  which  the 
summons  to  proclaim  and  the  declaration  of  the 
destruction  are  five  times  repeated.  Comp.  iv. 
6,  6;  v.  20;  xxxi.  7  ;  xlvi.  14. — Ereot  a  signal, 
«.  «.,  for  the  rapid  spread  of  the  tidings.  Comp, 
li.  12,  27;  iv.  6;  vi.  1  ;  Isa.  v.  26;  xiii.  2. — 
Conceal  it  not.  Tho  address  seems  to  be  to 
the  friends  of  Babylon,  who  might  be  disposed  to 
withhold  this  Job’s  post. — Taken.  Comp.  viii. 
9 ;  x.  14 ;  xlvi.  24 ;  xlviii.  1. — Bel  and  Merodach 
are  not  different  deities,  but  one  and  the  same 
(comp.  Dklitzsch  on  Isa.  xlvi.  11.  The  temple 
of  Belus  (comp.  Herod.  I.  181,  2)  was  also  the 
temple  of  Marduk,  as  he  is  called  on  the  monu¬ 
ments.  Here  he  was  worshipped  as  the  Bilu 

rabu  (3^  as  deut  aupurationi*  and  protective 
deity  of  Babylonia.  “Toute  la  dynastie  Babylo- 
nienne  (says  Oppert,  Exp.  en  Mcsop.,  Tom.  II., 
p.  272)  le  met  (Merodach)  &  la  tfite  des  Dieux,  et 
l’insoription  de  Boraippa  le  nomme  le  roi  du 


ciel  et  de  la  terre.  Nebo  prend  la  seconds  place 
et  les  autres  divinitls  ne  paraissent  que  pave¬ 
ment.”  Comp.  Tom.  1,  p.  178,  9. — That  he  is 
not  Mars,  as  I  formerly  supposed  and  Haiix  in 
Drechsler’s  Jesaja  on  xxxi.  1  (II.,  2,  S.  212) 
directly  maintains,  is  decidedly  affirmed  by  Op- 
pert  (p.  271). — The  purport  of  the  proclamation 
is  expressed  in  vers.  26  and  8  only.  From  ver. 
4  we  have  the  words  of  the  prophet,  who  pre¬ 
dicts  in  what  manner  these  results  will  be  at¬ 
tained.  This  is  seen  from  the  imperfects 
rrn\  JVtf  \  etc. — A  nation  from  the  north. 

V  *  •  •  T 

Comp.  ver.  9.  The  destroyers  of  Babylon  are  to 
come  from  the  north,  and  in  li.  27,  28  nations  to 
the  north  and  north-east  of  Babylonia  are  men¬ 
tioned.  Comp,  the  map  in  Niebuhr’s  At*,  u. 
Bab.,  and  S.  136,  Anm.  1 ;  427,  8. — Moreover, 
the  remarkable  parallelism  should  be  noticed, 
Babylon,  once  the  nation  from  the  north,  me¬ 
nacing  Israel,  is  now  attacked  by  such  a  nation. 
Comp.  ii.  15;  iv.  7;  ix.  9;  xxxiii.  12;  li.  62. 

Vers.  4,  6.  In  those  days  ....  forgotten. 
The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  redemption.  The  prophets  so  re¬ 
gard  it  as  to  comprise  all  the  stages  of  its  fulfil¬ 
ment  through  several  thousand  years  in  one  pic¬ 
ture.  To  this  picture  belongs  above  all  the  re¬ 
union  of  the  tribes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
kingdom  (comp.  iii.  14-16)  and  then  their  honest 
conversion  to  the  Lord  (comp.  iii.  21 ;  xxxi.  9-19 ; 
Hos.  iii.  6),  the  return  to  Zion  (xxxi.  8),  the 
conclusion  of  a  covenant  with  Jehovah,  which 
shall  not  be  broken  and  forgotten  like  the  first 
(comp.  Gen.  xvii.  10;  Lev.  xix.  6-7;  Deut.  xxix. 
and  xxx.).  Comp,  also  Jer.  xx.  11;  xxiii.  40. 


8.  The  Chattisement  of  the  Chatiiter. 
L.  6-13. 


6  A  lost  herd1  was*  my  people : 

Their  shepherds  had  led  them  astray  on  seductive  mountains/ 
From  mountain  to  hill  they  went* 

Forgat  their  fold. 

7  Whoever  found  them  devoured  them, 

And  their  oppressors  said :  We  incur  no  guilt. 

Because  they  have  sinned  against  Jehovah, 

The  true  pasturage  and  their  fathers’  hope,  Jehovah* 

8  Flee  out  of  Babylon  and — 

Let  them  go4  forth  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 

And  be  as  the  rams  before  the  sheep ! 

9  For  behold,  I  raise  and  lead5  against  Babylon 

An  assembly  of  great  nations  from  the  north  country ; 
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They  equip  themselves  against  her,  there4  she  is  taken — 

Their  arrows7  like  those  of  a  successful8  hero,  who  retumeth  not  empty, 

10  And  Chaldea  shall  become  a  prey ; 

Ail  that  plunder  her  shall  be  satisfied,  saith  Jehovah. 

11  For  thou  rejoicedst,9  for  thou  exultedst,  robber  of  my  heritage, 

For  thou  skippedst  like  a  thrashing10  calf 

And  neighedst  like  the  strong  steeds. 

12  Your  mother  is  put  to  great  shame. 

She  that  bare  you  blushes. 

“  Behold  the  last  of  the  nations,  wilderness,  waste,  and  steppe,” 

13  Because  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  it  shall  be  uninhabited, 

And  shall  be  wholly  a  desolation : 

Whoever  passeth  by  Babylon  is  amazed, 

And  mocks  her  on  account  of  all  her  strokes. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.— The  plural  DllDK  depends  on  the  ideal  plural  in  Comp.  Naxoxun.  Or.,  {106,  3;  Gen.  xxx.  38;  Jer 

xxxili.  13;  Job  i.  14.  1 

•  Ver.  6. — The  Chethibh  71*71  is  referred  to  the  subject  as  t.g.,  in  Gen.  xxxi.  8.  The  Keri  is  therefore  unnecessary. 

•  Ver.  DnTT^The  Chethibh  is  usually  read  (Hi-  14,  22)  the  Ker  D03W-  I  think,  however, 

that  we  must  read  the  Chethibh  D'22^  (comp.  xxxi.  8 ;  xlix.  4),  and  understand  it  in  the  meaning  of  “  alienating,  seduc¬ 
tive  mountains."  We  then  take  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  those  who  follow  the  Keri,  and  find  our  support  like  them 
in  packages  like  Isa.  xlvii.  10.  Comp,  rents,  on  xxxi.  8. 

•  Yer.  8.— Chethibh  JX3T-  This  sudden  chango  of  person  is  not  uncommon.  (Comp.  v.  14;  xii.  13 ;  xvlL  13;  xxL  12 
Chethibh);  xxxi.  3;  xxxvi.  29,  30 ;  xliv.  8-8;  xlvii.  7.  Nawxlsb.  Gr.,  {  101,  2,  Anm. 

•  Ver.  9. — Vj?D-  Observe  the  paronomasia  and  compare  li.  1, 11 ;  Isai.  xiii.  17. 

4  Ver.  9. — DB^D.  If  this  word  is  regarded  as  local,  it  is  difficult  after  n*7  to  find  a  suitable  terminus  a  quo.  I 

therefore  prefer  to  nnderstand  it  with  Rosermuellbr,  Di  Wettx,  Umbrbit,  of  time.  Comp.  Hoe.  il.  17 ;  Job  xxxv.  12. 
t  Ver.  9. — V*n.  The  suffix  is  to  be  referred  to  the  entirety  of  those  nations  regarded  as  one  male  person. 

•  Ver.  9.-SofrO.  Comp.  x.  21 ;  xxiii.  6. 

•  Ver.  11.— The  Keri  ITlQBfH, etc-  occasioned  by  i)  '0$,  but  is  unnecessary,  for  the  prophet  conceives  the  Chaldean 

nation  as  one  female  individual,  as  in  n  the  enemies  as  one  male.  Comp.  t.  g.,  ill.  8-10,  and  in  ver.  12. 

10  Ver.  11.— Part,  from  EftT  to  thrash  (Hot.  x.  11),  X  tor  71  as  s.  p.,  Lam.  tii.  12 ;  comp.  Olsh.  { 108,  e,  Anm.  164,  b. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Israel  has  certainly  sinned  greatly  by  idolatry 
(ver.  6),  and  has  therefore  been  deservedly  chas¬ 
tised  by  his  enemies  (ver.  7).  But  now  the  hour 
of  deliverance  strikes  (ver.  8),  for  the  Lord  sends 
against  Babylon  great  hosts  of  nations  from  the 
north,  who  will  attack  it  successfully  (ver.  9).  In 
consequence  Babylon  itself  shall  become  a  prey 
(ver.  10),  and  receive  the  punishment  for  having 
discharged  its  office  as  punisher  of  Israel  with 
arrogant  and  malicious  joy  (ver.  11).  It  shall 
thus  be  the  last  of  nations,  and  the  country  be  a 
horrible  wilderness  (vers.  12,  13). 

Vers.  6,  7.  A  lost  herd . . .  hope,  Jehovah. 
Comp.  Ezek.  xxxiv.  4,  16;  Ps.  cxix.  176;  Luke 
xv.  4,  6.— Their  shepherds.  Comp.  x.  21;  xii. 
10;  xxiii.  1  sqq. — Seductive.  The  mountains 
may  well  be  thus  called,  which  by  means  of  the 
worship  of  high-places  practised  upon  them,  ex¬ 
erted  such  an  irresistible  charm  on  the  heart  of 
carnal  Israel.  Comp.  ii.  20;  iii.  2;  vi.  23;  xvii. 
2. — Whoever  found  them.  Comp.  ii.  3 ;  x. 
25;  xxx.  16.  In  this  expression  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  an  intimation  that  Israel  has  been  often 
devoured.  The  enemies  had  a  certain  degree  of 
justification  in  this,  but  in  yielding  to  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  they  could  not  sin  against  Israel,  for¬ 
saken  by  his  God,  and  could  therefore  do  any 
thing  to  him,  they  incurred  great  guilt,  as  is  seen 


in  what  follows. — True  pasturage.  Zion  is 
called  pTf'TUJ  in  xxxi.  23.  Here  Jehovah  Him* 
self  is  so  called,  as  elsewhere  a  fortress  (Ps.  xviii. 
8)  sun,  shield  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  11),  shade  (Ps.  cxxL 
6). — Father’s  hope.  Comp.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  18. 

Vers.  8-10.  Flee  .  .  .  saith  Jehovah.  The 
tables  are  turned.  Babylon  must  now  suffer  the 
punishment  of  injustice.  The  hour  of  deliver¬ 
ance  has  struck  for  Israel  and  the  other  nations 
held  in  bondage.  Hence  the  summons  is  made 
to  Israel  to  flee.  Comp.  Isa.  xlviii.  .20;  lii.  11; 
Zech.  ii.  10. — As  the  rams,  etc.  The  sense  is 
not  both  that  Israel  is  to  press  forward  in  order 
to  save  himself  before  all,  but  rather  that  it  is  to 
go  before  all  (comp.  ver.  16)  as  an  example  and 
leader  in  the  flight. — North.  Comp.  rems.  on 
ver.  3. — Like  those,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  81 ;  xlvi.  22; 
Naegblsb.  Or.,  {  65,  3  Anm. — W  ho  retumeth, 
etc .  Comp.  2  Sam.  i.  22. — Chaldea,  Kasdim  as 
the  name  of  the  country,  as  in  li.  24,  85 ;  Ezek. 
xi.  24. — A  prey.  Comp.  xlix.  32. 

Vers.  11-13.  For  thou  rejoioedst  .  .  . 
stroke. — I  take  '3  simply  as  '‘for,”  so  that  ver. 
11  gives  the  reason  why  Chaldea  is  to  become  a 
prey.  The  imperfects  then  designate  the  action 
as  continuing  in  the  past.  Comp.  Naegelsb. 
Or }  87  f . :  Jer.  xv.  9;  xxxvi.  18. — Vers.  12, 
13  conclude  the  discourse  with  a  l.vely  descrip¬ 
tion,  sketched  in  a  few  powerful  strokes  of  the 
condition  of  Babylon  after  the  attack  predicted 
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in  vers.  9, 10.  The  prophet  beholds  this  as  though 
it  had  been  produced  in  his  presence.  Hence 
the  perfects  is  pat  to  shame,  and  blushes 
(xt.  9).  Observe  that  the  prophet  here  address¬ 
es  the  single  individuals  of  the  nation.  Henoe 


your  mother  and  last  of  the  nations.  Comp.  Pa 
cxxxix.  9;  Am.  ix.  1;  Jer.  xxxi.  7. — Waste 
(tl'lf).  Comp.  li.  48. — Uninhabited.  Comp.  Isa. 
xiii.  20;  Jer.  xvii.  6,  25;  xxx.  18. — Whoever 
passe th.  Comp.  xvliL  16;  xix.  8;  xlix.  17. 


4.  The  Vengeance  of  Jehovah. 

L.  14-16. 

14  Array  yourselves  against  Babylon  round  about,  all  ye  archen, 

Shoot1  at  her,  spare  not1  the  arrows, 

For  against  Jehovah  hath  she  sinned. 

15  Cry  against  her  round  about ! 

She  stretches  forth*  her  hand ; 

Fallen  are  her  bastions,4 
Thrown  down  are  her  walls. 

For  Jehovah’s  vengeance  it  is. 

Avenge  yourselves  on  her ! 

As  she  hath  done,  do  also  unto  her. 

16  Exterminate  the  sower  from  Babylon, 

And  him  that  handleth  the  sickle  at  the  time  of  harvest.  • 

Before  the  destroying  sword  let  every  one  turn  to  his  people, 

And  every  one  dee  into  his  own  land. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

»  Ver.  14.— IT-  The  Kal  here  only.  Elsewhere  Piel  only  occurs;  Joel  It.  3;  Obad.  11;  Nah.  111.  10;  T^m  f«  tA 
Eech.ii.4.  .  . 

*  Ver.  14.— ion  with  as  in  li.  3;  Isa.  ix.  18. 

—  ▼  ## 

*  Ver.  15. — Owing  to  the  animation  of  style,  the  perfects  are  without  the  connecting  Van.  Comp.  Josh.  vl.  5, 10. 16, 20 ; 
1  Sam.  xvii.  20. 

*  Ver.  15.— or  mVIE/X  (Chetliibh)  occurs  here  only.  Likewise  the  form  of  the  Keri  The  root 

appears  to  be  Hi7X,  from  which  at  most  in  Hebrew  the  proper  name  m^X’  is  derived.  Related,  however,  is  to  be 

strong,  firm  (Arab,  assa)  from  which  X  (Isa.  xvi.  7)  the  fonndation-walls  and  the  Aram,  gfft,  plnr.  (Ear.  iv.  12; 

v.  16;  vi.  3\  which  the  prophet  chose  purposely.  Comp.  ver.  23.  From  the  radical  meaning  “to  be  strong,’’  may  also  be 
derived  that  of  fortidcation,  defence,  bastion. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  picture  is  &  supplement  to  the  foregoing, 
and  a  further  delineation  of  particular  features, 
(a)  The  attack  is  described  more  in  detail  (vers. 
14,  15  a);  (5)  the  connection  between  the  fall  of 
Babylon  and  its  malignant  pride  (ver.  11)  traced 
through  the  idea  of  recompense  and  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  (vers.  14  5,  15  6);  and  (c)  the  deso¬ 
lation  of  Babylon,  described  generally  in  vers.  12, 
18,  is  rendered  more  palpable  in  ver.  16  by  the 
setting  forth  of  single  characteristic  features. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Array  .  .  .  unto  her. — Array 
evidently  refers  to  equip  (O^),  ver.  9,  but  as 
the  attack  was  only  ordered  there  in  general,  the 
manner  of  it  is  here  more  specially  designated. 
Comp.  ver.  29;  xlvi.  9 — Both  these  verses  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  in  their  structure.  Each  begins 
with  a  summons  to  attack,  and  closes  with  a 
causal  sentence  of  the  purport  that  this  warlike 

Proceeding  is  an  act  of  Jehovah’s  vengeance. 

et  there  is  a  gradation  in  the  two,  for  while  in 
ver.  14  the  attack  is  described  in  only  ita  first 


stage,  ver.  15  brings  before  us  the  last  decisive 
storm  in  the  words  Cry  against  her,  which  has 
the  surrender  for  its  immediate  consequence. 
That  the  words  are  to  be  understood  in  this  sense, 
seems  to  me  clear  from  round  about.  Comp, 
ver.  14.  The  triumphant  cry  sounds  not  from  the 
environs,  but  from  within  the  city. — Stretches 
forth  her  hand.  This  is  a  token  of  subjection. 
Det  manus  vincique  ee patiatur.  Cicero,  De  Amic. 
Cap.  2 Gfin.  Corap.  2  Chron.  xxx.  8;  Lam.  ▼.  6. 
— For  Jehovah’s,  etc.  This  point  also  is  here 
expressed  more  strongly  than  in  ver.  14  6,  and 
thus  forms  the  transition  from  ver.  14  to  the 
threatening  of  judgment.  Babylon  has  called 
forth  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  by  its  malicious 
pleasure  and  arrogant  violence.  Corap.  ver.  28 ; 
li.  6,  11,  86;  xlvi.  10. — As  she  hath  done. 
Comp.  ver.  29;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8;  Rev.  xviii.  6,  7. 

Ver.  16.  Exterminate  . . .  his  own  land. 
This  verse  also  specializes  a  general  idea  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  previous  context,  viz.,  that  of  deso¬ 
lation,  and  this  from  two  points  of  view.  It  is 
first  said  that  what  had  hitherto  been  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  and  had  increased  their  power 
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of  resistance.  viz.f  the  fields  inside  the  walls 
(Diod.  Sio.,  II.  9;  Curt.  v.  4;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat., 
XVIII.  17),  will  be  given  up  to  desolation  for 
lack  of  men.  It  is  evident  that  the  prophet  had 
these  fields  within  the  city  in  view  from  the  fact 
that  he  is  describing  the  siege  of  the  city  of 
Babylon  throughout.  Then,  however,  he  predicts 
the  flight  of  all  who  are  not  Babylonians  (for  the 
Babylonians  will  fall  by  the  sword),  Israel  at 
their  head  (ver.  8).  Comp.  xlvi.  16 ;  Isa.  xiii.  14. 


— Destroying  sword.  Comp.  xxv.  88;  xlvi. 
16.  In  the  latter  passage  the  LXX.  translates  as 
here,  yaxatpa  iXhpuKfj,  which  Theodoret  explains: 
7 rpd  rrjq  B aftvh&poq  A vdovq  6  K vpoq  KarearperfxiTQ 
Kal  'luvaq  Kal  A ioXiac.  Another  explanation  is 
given  by  Walton  ( Polyglott ,  Lond.,  Tom.  I.,  pay. 
47.  Introd. ) :  Ira  columba  (xxv.  88),  ytadius 
columbm  dcsiynant  tram  ct  yladium  Chalascorum ,  in 
quorum  labaro  erat  columba  aryentea  pennis  inaura - 
(is  Semiramidtm  reprsuentans. 


5.  The  Happy  Turn. 


L.  17-20. 

17  A  scattered  sheep  is  Israel,  which  the  lions  chased.1 
First  the  king  of  Assyria  devoured  him, 

And  last  this  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  hath  broken  his  bones.* 

18  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel; 

Behold,  I  visit  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land 

As  I  have  visited  the  king  of  Assyria. 

19  And  I  bring  Israel  home  to  his  pasturage, 

To  pasture  on  Carmel  and  Bashan, 

And  on  mount  Ephraim  and  Gilead  his  soul  shall  be  satisfied. 

20  In  those  days,  at  that  time,  saith  Jehovah, 

The  iniquity  of  Israel  shall  be  sought  for,* — and  it  is  gone! 

And  the  sins  of  Judah — but  thou  findest  them  not4 
For  I  will  pardon  him  whom  I  reserve. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  17.—' nils  It  to  be  regarded  at  a  relative  tentenco  with  IBW  understood.  Comp.  Nakgxlsb.  Or-,  {  80,  «. 

*  Ver.  17.— only.  It  it  formed  like  denominative  from  D*1J.  At  this  signifies  u  to  strip  off,  to  gnaw 
off*1  (Nnm.  xxiv.  8 ;  Eeek.  xxiii.  34),  so  the  former  means  M  to  bone,  to  destroy  the  bones.” 

*  Ver.  20.— CJpJ'.  Comp.  xxxl.  34;  xxxiii  8;  xxxvi.  8.  In  regard  to  the  construction  comp.  Naiqxlsb. 
0T,|1OO,2. 

*  Ver.  20.— nrKVDn.  Comp.  Olsh^  *286,0. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Hitherto  Israel  has  been  a  poor  frightened 
sheep,  driven  and  devoured  by  two  mighty  wild 
animals,  Assyria  and  Babylon  (ver.  17) ;  but  the 
tables  are  to  be  turned.  Assyria  has  already 
received  its  chastisement.  That  of  Babylon  will 
not  be  deferred  (ver.  18).  Then  will  Israel  again 
feed  peaceably  on  his  own  pasture  (ver.  19).  The 
reason  of  this  wonderful  change  consists  in  this, 
that  the  Lord  will  show  kindness  to  His  people 
and  forgive  them  all  their  iniquity  (ver.  20). 

Vers.  17-19.  A  scattered  ...  be  satisfied. 
Assyria  destroyed  the  northern,  Babylon  the 
southern  kingdom.  In  both  cases  the  destruc¬ 
tion  was  complete,  and  consequently  represented 
by  the  figure  of  devouring,  only  with  this  differ¬ 
ence  that  as  a  still  higher  degree  the  breaking 
sf  the  bones  is  mentioned  in  the  second  case. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 


tribes  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  remained  as 
the  skeleton  of  the  theocracy.  In  destroying  Je¬ 
rusalem  and  the  temple  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  it 
were,  broke  its  bones. — As  I  have  visited. 
Comp.  xlvi.  25.  The  then  already  long  past  de¬ 
struction  of  Nineveh  is  thus  the  type  and  pledge 
of  the  destruction  of  Babylon. — Bring  Israel 
home.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxviii.  4;  xxxix.  2. — 
Pasturage.  Comp,  xxiii.  8;  xxii.  6;  Mic.  vii. 
14;  Isa.  xxxiii.  9;  Nah.  i.  4 ;  Ezek.  xxxiv. 
18,  14. 

Ver.  20.  In  those  days . .  .  reserve.  Comp, 
ver.  4.  As  in  the  mention  of  Assyria  and  Baby¬ 
lon,  vers.  17,  18,  there  was  a  reference  to  the 
community  of  the  two  halves  of  the  theocratic 
nation  in  misfortune,  so  here  their  union  in 
prosperity  is  expressly  set  forth.  Comp.  rems. 
on  ver.  4.  The  reason  of  their  restoration  to 
prosperity  is  here  mentioned;  Jehovah’s  grace 
which  will  grant  forgiveness  to  the  survivors,  and 
cause  their  guilt  to  disappear  without  a  trace. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH, 


6.  One  Hammer  crushed  by  the  Other . 

L.  21-23. 

21  Against  the  land  of  Double-defiance  ;l 

Go  up  against  it  and  against  the' inhabitants  of  Visitation  ! 

Slay*  and  bum  after  them,  saith  Jehovah, 

Ana  do  according  to  all  that  I  commanded  thee! 

22  Cry  of  war  in  the  land  and  great  ruin ! 

23  How  is  the  hammer  of  the  whole  earth  crushed  and  broken ! 

How  is  ffabylon  become  a  horror  of  desolation  among  the  nations ! 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL, 

l  Ver.  ZL. — Ewald  hjui  well  remarked  that  the  word  Q'fnO  ie  ueed  in  antitheeie  to  Mesopotamia.  Not 

Double-rirer,  bat  Double-defiance  (comp.  Zwefbrilcken  [Bipnntes]  in  Germany)  waa  to  be  Babylon’s  title.  For  similar 
names  comp.  e.  g.t  Mic.  i.  10.  The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  may  be  derived  from  'ID,  although  the  mention  of 

Israel  by  this  name  (Ezek.  ii.  7 ;  xilv.  6)  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  to,  or  an  imitation  of  (comp.  "tfpD,  ver.  21,  and  Ezek. 
xxiii.  23)  this  expression.  A  singular  f"PD  from  POD,  rtbdlufuit,  also  does  not  occur.  DTOD  i»  *  new  form  made. by 

TT  r  t  • - t  : 

the  prophet.  Fukkst  would  derive  it  from  Pl^D,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  meaning  of  **  lordship.”  But  the  analogies 
TVYlD  (Job  xxxvl.  22;  Aram.  N*1D,  ID),  D'^D,  jVHD  (Mic.  i.  12)  are  very  uncertain,  and  admit  of  another  explanatiox 

V  ••  T  -  T  :  *  T 

The  word  PPD.  rebdliafuit,  is  always  used  elsewhere  of  Israel,  but  this  limitation  of  the  use  is  not  necessarily  founded  in 

TT 

the  radical  signification.  There  is  no  reason  then  why  a  word  formed  from  the  root,  new  and  specially  ad  Aoc.,  should  not 
be  applied  in  another  case.  In  regard  to  the  dual  it  is  ungrammatical  to  attribute  to  it  the  significance  of  a  climax,  which 
it  never  has  elsewhere. 

*  Ver.  21.— *  denominative  from  Comp.  ver.  37  j  2  Ki.  iii.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  complete  picture,  the  specific  element  of 
which  is  tho  prophet’s  showing  how  the  Lord 
sends  a  chosen  instrument  to  crush  Babylon, 
which  has  hitherto  served  Him  as  such  in  the 
chastisement  of  mankind.  In  brief  but  powerful 
lines  is  described  the  summons  to  the  instrument 
(ver.  21),  the  execution  of  the  commission  (ver. 
22),  the  result  (ver.  23). 

Vers.  21-23.  Against  the  land  .  .  .  among 
the  nations.  What  is  meant  by  the  double  de¬ 
fiance  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  may  regard  it 
not  inappropriately  as  the  double  visitation  of 
the  theocratic  nation  by  Assyria  and  Babylon 
(vers.  17,  18).  The  name,  however,  is  given 
only  to  Babylon,  which  according  to  this  view 
represents  only  half  the  defianoe.  The  connec¬ 
tion  seems  to  require  an  interpretation  according 
to  which  Babylon  itself  receives  the  whole  re¬ 
proach,  and  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  points 
may  be  observed:  1.  The  defiance  which  Babylon 
manifested  both  towards  man  and  God,  in  revolt¬ 
ing  against  the  king  of  Assyria  its  master,  and  in 
sinning  against  Jehovah  by  its  arrogant  demeanor 
towards  Israel.  2.  The  double  defiance,  which 
Babylon  manifested  in  the  earliest  period  in  the 
erection  of  the  tower  of  Babel  and  the  founding 
of  the  first  worldly  kingdom  (Gen.  x.  8  sqq.),  and 
in  later  times  by  its  behaviour  towards  the  theo- 
cracy..  I  formerly  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  but 
now  give  the  former  the  preference,  because  it  is 
more  natural  and  presents  more  clearly  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  doubleness.  For  the  sin  of  Babylon 


against  the  Lord  in  earlier  and  more  recent 
times  is  too  entirely  one  and  the  same  for  it  to 
be  represented  as  a  double  one. — Against  it. 
Comp.  ver.  8.  The  singular  appears  to  me  to  bo 
due  to  a  different  reason  from  that  in  ver.  3,  for 
there  we  find  'U,  nation,  which  according  to 
what  follows  is  to  be  taken  as  collective.  Here, 
however,  the  subject  is  left  indefinite.  This  is 
the  more  surprising,  as  previously  the  enemies 
of  Babylon  are  always  called  upon  in  the  plural 
(vers.  14-16).  When  then  in  the  following  ver. 
23  Babylon  is  designated  as  the  crushed  ham¬ 
mer,  t.  e.  as  the  instrument  of  Jehovah,  which 
He  Himself  has  destroyed,  is  it  not  most  natural 
to  regard  as  the  subject  of  the  imperative  in  ver. 
21  the  instrument  of  which  the  Lord  will  make 
use  in  the  destruction  of  His  former  instrument? 
Then,  however,  it  is  natural  to  place  over  against 
the  Babylonian  hammer  (tf’Dd,  comp.  Geotius 
ad  loc.),  vii.y  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  hammer , 
i.  e.  over  against  the  already  known  and  men¬ 
tioned  (ver.  17)  representative  of  the  first  em¬ 
pire,  the  representative  (certainly  only  sometimes 
present  in  idea)  of  the  other  empire  called  to  its 
destruction.  Comp.  li.  20. — Visitation  is  also 
a  name  formed  ad  hoc ,  and  given  to  Babylon  in 
antithesis  to  its  double-defiance,  which  deserves 
visitation.  Thus  the  former  name  designates 
Babylon’s  guilt,  the  latter  its  punishment.  Comp, 
vers.  18  and  81  and  Ezek.  xxiii.  23,  which  pas¬ 
sage  is  based  on  this.  Comp.  Haevernick  on 
the  passage. — Burn.  Comp.  xxv.  9. — Cry  of 
war,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  6 ;  vi.  1 ;  xiv.  17  ;  xlviil 
8;  li.  54. — How,  etc .  Comp.  Isa.  xir.  12 ;  Jer. 
li.  20,  41. 
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7.  Babylon  surprised  and  destroyed,  Israel  liberated, 

L.  24-2$. 

24  I  have  placed1  a  net  for  thee  and  thou  art  also  taken, 

O  Babylon,  and  thou  knowest  it  not. 

Thou  art  found  and  also  caught, 

For  against  Jehovah  hast  thou  striven.8 

25  Jehovah  hath  opened  his  arsenal, 

And  brought  forth  the  weapons  of  his  wrath 

For  the  Lord  Jehovah  Zebaoth  hath  a  work  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans* 

26  Come  hither  even  the  last,  open  her  storehouses, • 

Cast  it  up  as  heaps  of  rubbish  and  bum  it,4 
Let  there  be  nothing  left  of  it 

27  Slay  all  her  bullocks, 

Down  with  them  to  the  slaughter-house ! 

Woe  unto  them,  for  their  day  is  come, 

The  time  of  their  visitation. 

28  Hark  I  the  fleeing  and  escaped  from  the  land  of  Babylon, 

To  proclaim  in  Zion  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah,  our  God, 

The  vengeance  of  his  sanctuary. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  24. — The  Yerb  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.  But  compare  Efap1,  v.  20. 

*  Ver.  24.— This  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jeremiah.  Comp.  Deut.  iL  5, 19,  24 ;  Pror.  xxriii.  4 

*  Ver.  20.— rrODKO.  This  word  is  a«r.  Ary. 

*  Ver.  20.— The  suffix  in  JuSd  end  rUD'^nn  may  be  referred  to  the  land  or  more  fitly  to  the  contents  of  the  store* 
houses.  Comp,  xxxiil.  2,  3 ;  Naxqklsb.  Qrn  {  00,  J,  6. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  thi®  picture  the  element  of  secrecy  and  sur¬ 
prise  as  excluding  all  resistance,  which  will 
prevail  at  the  capture  of  Babylon,  is  made  pro¬ 
minent  (ver.  24).  This  mode  of  capture  is  ren¬ 
dered  possible  by  the  Lord’s  having  opened  His 
armory  and  brought  into  use  all  the  means  of 
attack  which  it  affords.  He  has  done  this  be¬ 
cause  He  would  manage  the  business  with  Baby¬ 
lon  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  (ver. 
26).  As  now,  however,  the  Lord  has  emptied 
His  arsenal  against  Babylon,  so  also  shall  &H 
store-houses  in  Babylon  be  emptied  and  all  living 
and  dead  treasures  contained  therein  be  de¬ 
stroyed  (vers.  26,  27).  The  escaped  of  Zion, 
however,  shall  bring  home  the  joyful  tidings  of 
Jehovah’s  vengeance  (ver.  28).  We  see  that 
these  verses  also  furnisn  a  complete  pioture  pro¬ 
gressing  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  with 
special  prominence  of  single  specific  elements.* 

Ver.  24.  I  have  placed  .  .  .  striven.  In 
this  placing  of  a  net  or  snare  lies  the  element  of 
commencement  on  account  of  which  we  regard 
this  verse  as  the  commencement  of  a  new 
picture.  This  must  be  so  the  rather  as  ver.  23 
evidently  contains  a  conclusion.  The  prophet 
in  spirit  sees  Babylon  unexpectedly  caught  in  a 
»et  or  snare.  How  literally  this  would  be  ful¬ 


filled  Jeremiah  himself  might  have  no  idea 
(comp.  1  Pet.  i.  11).  Twice  was  Babylon  taken 
by  stratagem,  and  both  times  so  that  the  city 
was  in  the  power  of  its  enemies,  before  it  was 
aware.  Herodotus  says  (I.  191),  with  reference 
to  the  capture  by  Cyrus,  that  if  the  Babylonians 
had  known  or  observed  his  plan  (the  diversion 
of  the  Euphrates)  they  could  have  inflicted  great 
injury  on  the  Persians.  But  these  came  upon 
them  quite  unexpectedly  (cf  hnpoodoKijTov  o$i 
napioTTfoav  ol  II tpoai),  the  outer  parts  of  the  city 
being  already  taken  before  those  who  dwelt  in 
the  central  parts  had  observed  what  was  going 
on  (roi»f  to  \xkaov  ohceovro $*  ov  fiav&bvetv  laTiondrag ). 
With  reference  to  the  capture  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pis,  however,  he  says  (III.  158)  that  a  part  of 
the  Babylonians,  who  saw  the  entrance  of  the 
Persians  through  the  gate  opened  by  Zopyrus, 
fled,  the  rest  remaining  every  one  in  his  place 
till  they  also  perceived  that  they  were  betrayed 
(ef  b  6y  Kal  ovtoi  Ipa&ov  irpodtdoptvoi). 

Vers.  25-28.  Jehovah  .  .  .  sanctuary.  The 
capture  of  a  city  like  Babylon  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  surprise  is  not  possible  without  great  means. 
Such  are  now  provided  by  Jehovah,  for  He 
opens  His  arsenal  (comp.  x.  13;  li.  16)  to  take 
from  it  all  necessary  implements  of  war  (comp. 
Isa.  xiii.  5).  This  He  does  because  He  has  a 

HDRSd,  a  business  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans. 

t 
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A  business  or  work  of  Jehovah  is  always  a  great 
and  important  matter,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
performed  negligently  (xlviii.  10).  To  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  work  He  now  summons  His  ser¬ 
vants  and  instruments  (ver.  26),  who  are  to 
come  |*p*p.  If  we  refer  this  to  the  city  (attacked 
from  the  end,  not  from  the  middle)  the  meaning 
is  feeble  and  unsuitable,  for  a  city  can  only  be 
attacked  from  without  and  thus  from  the  ends 
of  it.  If  it  be  rendered  “  from  all  ends  ”  (round 
about,  vers.  15,  29)  we  miss  the  word  for  “  all.” 
Hence  it  is  best  to  take  it  with  Ewald  and  Goat 


=ad  unum  omnes.  If  the  outermost  come,  all 
come.  Comp.  Gen.  xix.  4;  xlvii.  2;  Isa.  bri. 
11;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  2.  To  the  opening  of  the 
arsenal  of  Jehovah  is  to  correspond  the  violent 
breaking  open  and  emptying  of  the  storehouses 
of  Babylon. — Slay  all,  etc.  The  bullocks  are 
the  representatives  and  chief  personages  of  the 
human  population.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6,  7 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  15 ;  li.  40. — The  time,  etc.  Comp, 
xlvi.  21. — Fleeing.  Comp.  vers.  4,  8. — Ven- 
geanoe.  Comp.  ver.  16 ;  li.  1L 


8.  The  Punishment  of  Pride . 
L.  29-82. 


29  Call  against  Babylon  archers  j1 

All  ye  that  bend  the  bow  camp  against  it  round  about  I1 
No  escape  I  Recompense  her  according  to  her  work, 

Just  as  she  hath  done,  do  ye  also  unto  her, 

For  against  Jehovah  was  she  proud, 

Against  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

30  Therefore  shall  her  young  men  fall  in  her  streets, 

And  all  her  warriors  shall  be  cut  off  in  that  day,  saith  Jehovah. 

31  Behold  I  come  to  thee,  O  Pride,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah  Zebaoth* 
For  come  is  thy  day,  the  time  of  thy  visitation. 

32  Then  Pride  totters  and  falls, 

And  none  helps  him  up ; 

And  I  kindle  a  fire  in  his  cities, 

Which  shall  devour  all  round  about. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  Ver.  29. — D'31-  A*  there  1b  no  substantivo  here  as  In  ver.  41 ;  xvi.  16,  the  meaning  appears  to  be  different.  Derived 
from  331  (Qen.  xllx.  23;  Pb.  xviii.  16  coll.  1131  Gen.  xxi.  20)  31  U  found  with  the  meaning  of  “archer,”  also  in  Job  xvl. 

-t  tt 

13;  Prov.  xxvi.  10.  , 

*  Ver.  29. — 1  The  Kerf  unnecessarily  adds  J1  ?  from  ver.  26. 

T 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Warriors  are  summoned  to  recompense  Baby¬ 
lon  for  the  pride  which  it  has  manifested  towards 
Jehovah  (ver.  201.  Its  men  shall  perish  (ver. 
81).  Thus  will  tne  Lord  on  the  day  of  recom¬ 
pense  bring  their  pride  to  totter  and  fall;  no 
one  will  raise  it  up,  fire  will  consume  all  its 
power  (vers.  81,  32). 

Ver.  29.  Call ...  of  IsraeL  Convoeatio  mili- 
tum  initium  beUi.  Comp.  ver.  14.  is 

taken  by  most  commentators  and  translators  in 
the  sense  of  vocare,  eonvoeare ,  as  in  li.  27  ;  1  Ki. 
xv.  22  coll.  1  Sam.  xv.  4. — All  ye,  etc.  Comp, 
ver.  14. — Recompense,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  15; 
xxv.  14. — Proud.  Deserved  humiliation  of  the 
pride  of  Babylon  is  predicted  by  earlier  pro¬ 
phets:  Isa.  xiii.  11;  xiv.  18  sqq.;  xlvii.  7,  8; 
Hab,  ii.  5,  8. — Holy  One  of  Israel.  Comp. 


li.  5.  This  expression  is  peculiar  to  Isaiah. 
“All  Isaiah’s  prophecies  bear  this  name  of  God 
as  their  peculiar  stamp.  It  occurs  twelve  times 
in  chh.  i.-xxxix.,  seventeen  times  in  chh.  xL- 
lxvi.”  Dblitzsch  on  Isa.  vi.  3. 

*  Vers.  80-82.  Therefore  .  .  .  round  about. 
Ver.  80  is  repeated  almost  verbatim  from  xlix. 
26.  The  only  difference  is  that  here  we  have 
her  warriors  for  the  warriors.  The  verse  is  not 
necessary,  but  rather  disturbing,  for  ver.  81, 
is  closely  connected  by  Pride  with  ver.  29 
(proud).  It  may  have  been  a  gloBs. — Behold 
I  come,  etc.  Comp.  xxi.  18;  xxiii.  80  sqq.; 
li.  25. — Pride.  “in  nominis  proprii  form  am 
transiit.”  J.  D.  Michaslis. — Thy  day.  Comp, 
ver.  27 ;  xlix.  8. — Totters,  etc.  Comp.  Isa. 
xxxi.  8;  Jer.  xlvi.  6. — I  kindle,  etc.  Comp, 
xxi.  14 ;  xvii.  27 ;  xlix.  27. — Him  in  ver.  82 
refers  to  Pride. — Babylon  is  regarded  as  the 
metropolis.  Comp.  ver.  12 ;  li.  43 ;  ix.  10,  etc . 
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0.  Itratl  Free,  the  Sword  upon  Babylon. 

L.  88-40. 

33  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth : 

Oppressed  are  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  children  of  Judah  together. 
And  all  their  captors  hold  them  fast, 

They  refuse  to  let  them  go. 

34  Their  Redeemer  is  strong,  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 

He  will  well  prosecute  their  cause, 

That  he  may  give  rest1  to  the  land, 

And  procure  disquiet  to  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 

35  A  sword  upon  the  Chaldeans,  saith  Jehovah, 

And  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon, 

And  upon  her  princes  and  upon  her  wise  men. 

36  A  sword  upon  the  coxcombs,  that  they  become  fools, 

A  sword  upon  her  heroes,  that  they  be  dismayed. 

37  A  sword  upon  their  horses  and  their  chariots, 

And  upon  all  her  auxiliaries  in  her  midst,  that  they  become  as  women, 

A  sword  upon  her  treasures,  that  they  be  plundered. 

38  Drought*  upon  her  waters,  that  they  dry  up ; 

For  it  is  a  land  of  idols, 

And  on  objects  of  horror*  they  foolishly  trust 

39  Therefore  shall  wild-beasts4  dwell  there  with  the  jackals,4 
And  the  daughters  of  the  ostrich  shall  dwell  there ; 

And  never  more  will  it  be  inhabited  further, 

Nor  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation. 

40  As  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  their  neighbors,  saith  Jehovah, 
A  man  shall  not  dwell  there, 

Nor  a  son  of  man  sojourn  in  her. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  34.— On  the  Infinitive  form  comp.  Olsh.,  }  192  /.;  Ewald,  $  238  <L 

*  Yer.  38.— The  Masoretas  read  evidently  bec&nse  sword,  does  not  apply  to  water.  The  idea  of  a  sword  may, 

however,  bo  need  by  synecdoche  for  war  (comp.  xi.  6)  or  may  have  a  double  meaning.  Not  a  few  exegetes  assume  fat 
Dent,  xxviii.  22  a  word,  3*^11  derived  from  D*^n,  with  the  meaning  “  drought,  drynesa.”  Comp.  Fuebst  $.  *. 

*  Yer.  38.— Q'D'K  Is  used  for  “  idols  ”  hero  only.  Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  5 ;  Dent.  U.  10,  U ;  Ps.  lxxxviii.  16;  Jobxx.  25.  [In 
Tm.  lxxxviii.  16  the  word  is  translated  “terrors.”] 

*  Ver.  3J.— □"if  iin  Jeremiah  here  only,  comp,  besides  Ps.lxxU.9;  Dan.  xL 80)  from  ducrtwn,  are  inhabitants  of  the 

desert,  especially  wild  beasts.  Q"X  from  'X  (TPX  to  howl,  comp.  Dxlitxsch  on  Isa.  xiii.  21)  are  jackals.  Ibn-Awi  is  the 

. .  T  T 

Arabic  name  for  Jackal.  Oar  translation  “8huhus  and  Uhus  ”  [horned  owls],  is  based  on  formal  grounds.  [Uxbbct  and 
Blayxxt  read  “  wild-cats  and  jackals  ”  or  “  wild-dogs.”  Hiizio  as  in  the  text. — S.  &.  A] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Proceeding  from  the  condition  of  bondage  in 
which  Judah  and  Israel  are  found  (yer.  83),  the 
prophet  predicts  deliverance  by  the  strong  hand 
of  Jehovah  (ver.  84),  which  to  Babylon  signifies 
destruction  of  all  that  supports  its  power  and 
glory:  the  inevitable  fate  of  an  idolatrous  people 
(vers.  ‘85-38).  In  consequence  of  this  Babylonia 
will  become  a  deserted  and  horrible  waste  (vers. 
89,  40). 

Vers.  83,  34.  Thus  saith  .  .  .  inhabitants 
of  Babylon.  The  prophet,  who  knows  the 


exile  of  Israel  as  an  accomplished  fact  and  has 
predicted  for  years  the  exile  of  Judah  as  im¬ 
pending,  may  well  describe  Judah  and  Israel  as 
oppressed,  held  fast  by  their  captors  cap - 

tivatorce ,  Isa.  xiv.  2 ;  1  Ki.  viii.  46  sqq.;  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  8).  It  is  the  same  thought  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  summons  to  flight  (ver. 
8  coll.  vers.  4  and  28). — They  refuse,  etc.  As 
Pharaoh,  Exod.  vii.  14-27 ;  ix.  2. — The  strong 
captor  is,  however,  opposed  by  a  still  stronger 
deliverer  of  Israel, — Jehovah.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  words  “  Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  His 
name”  (x.  16;  xxxi.  85;  xxxii.  18;  xxxiii.  2), 
the  first  half  of  ver.  84  is  taken  from  Prov. 
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xxiii.  11  coll.  xxii.  28;  Isa.  xlvii.  4;  xlviii.  20. 
— That  he  may  give  rest,  etc.  Since  it  may 
be  appropriately  declared  of  Babylon,  as  the 
“hammer  of  the  whole  earth,”  ver.  23,  that  it 
ha9  disquieted  the  earth  (Isa.  xiv.  10),  and  that 
consequently  its  disquieting  must  contribute  to 
the  peace  of  the  earth,  I  agree  with  those  who 
take  Jgunn  in  its  usual  meaning,  “  to  make  rest, 
quiet”  (Deut.  xxviii.  65;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14;  li.  4; 
Jer.  xxxi.  2). 

Vers.  85-38.  A  sword  .  .  .  foolishly  trust. 
In  these  verses  it  is  specially  shown  how  the 
Lord  will  conduct  His  cause  with  Babylon  and 
bring  disquiet  upon  it.  The  sword  is  as  it  were 
cited  to  exercise  the  office  of  avenger,  both  in 
general  and  in  particular.  For  as  its  objects 
are  designated:  1.  the  Chaldeans  in  general; 
2.  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  with  the  resi¬ 
dent  princes,  wise  men  (counsellors  of  the  king), 
Magians  (0,r13,  “talk,  chattering,”  xlviii.  30; 
Isa.  xvi.  0;  Job  xi.  3 ;  here  personally  the  lying 
prophets,  astrologers,  Isa.  xliv.  25,  comp.  De- 
litzscu  ad  loc.;  xlvii.  13,  xix.  13)  and  warriors  ; 
8.  horses,  chariots  and  auxiliaries  (xxv.  20; 
comp.  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u.  Bab.,  S.  200  Anm.  2  and 
the  article  “Griechen”  in  the  Register  S.  519; 
li.  80)  ;  4.  treasures  and  water,  on  which  last 
the  power  and  safety  of  Babylon  in  great  mea¬ 
sure  depended.  (Comp.  li.  13,  36 ;  Isa.  xxL  1 


and  De^itzsgh  ad  loc.). — For  it  is  a  land,  etc. 
This  sentence  corresponds  to  ver.  84.  As  there 
the  positive  reason  of  the  destruction  breaking 
over  Babylon  is  stated,  so  here  the  negative. 
The  positive  ground  is  the  strength  of  Jehovah 
(pin,  ver.  84),  the  negative  is  the  powerlessness 
of  the  idols.  Comp.  li.  47,  62. — Foolishly 
trust.  The  prefix  3  [on]  may  designate  either 
the  means  and  instrument,  or  the  supporting  or 
moving  reason.  The  former  yields  the  concep¬ 
tion  that  the  idol-images  served  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  mad  behaviour,  the  latter  that  they  were 
the  ground  thereof.  Without  doubt  the  latter 
is  the  more  correct.  The  senseless,  inflated, 
arrogant  behaviour  of  the  Babylonians  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  their  belief  in  idols.  Comp.  K31  with 
3  in  ii.  8  and  the  Greek  /lalvea&ai  vnb  rov  deov. 
Herod.  IV.  79. 

Vers.  89,  40.  Therefore  shall .  .  .  sojourn 
in  her.  The  first  half  of  ver.  39  is  composed 
of  reminiscences  from  Isaiah  (Isa.  xiii.  21,  22; 
xxxiv.  14).  The  second  half  of  the  verse  is  taken 
verbatim  from  Isa.  xiii.  20.  Comp.  ver.  13  ;  xvii. 
0.  Ver.  40  is  a  repetition  of  xlix.  18,  but  taken 
originally  from  Isa.  xiii.  19  coll.  Am.  iv.  11.  The 
original  passage  on  which  all  these  prophetic  ut¬ 
terances  are  based  is  Deut.  xxix.  22. — Comp, 
xlix.  83;  li.  48. 


10.  Non  tu ,  etd  tibi . 

L.  41-46. 

41  Behold,  a  people  cometh  fVom  the  north, 

And  a  great  host  and  many  kings  break  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

42  Bow  and  lance  they  bear, 

Cruel  are  they1  and.  without  compassion. 

Their  sound  roareth  like  the  sea, 

And  on  horses  they  ride  equipped  like  a  man  for  the  battle 
Against  thee,  thou  daughter  of  Babylon. 

43  The  king  of  Babylon  hath  heard  the  report  of  them, 

And  his  hands  are  feebje ; 

Anguish  hath  seized  him,  trembling  as  a  parturient. 

44  Behold,  like  a  lion  he  ascends 

From  the  pride  of  Jordan  to  the  evergreen  pasturage, 

For  in  a  twinkling  I  drive  her2  from  thence, 

And — who  is  chosen?  Him  I  set  over  her. 

For  who  is  like  me,  and  who  will  order  me? 

And  who  is  the  shepherd  who  may  stand  before  me? 

45  Therefore  hear  the  counsel  of  Jehovah  that  he  hath  counselled  against  Babylon, 
And  his  thoughts  which  he  hath  thought  against  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans  : 
Yea,  they  will  be  dragged  away,  the  weak  little  sheep, 

Yea,  the  pasturage  will  be  amazed  concerning  them. 

46  With  the  cry,  “  Babylon  is  taken,”  the  earth  trembles. 

And  a  crying  is  heard*  among  the  nations. 
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l  Ter.  42.— n?Dn  nOK-  Comp.  Naeqklsb.  Or ^  $105,  4,  b ,  2. 

*  Ter.  44.— D^nX  in  probably  only  a  mistake,  and  is  therefore  to  be  read  with  the  Keri  (comp. 


xllx.  10). 

»  Yer.  40. — is  occasioned  by  xllx.  21,  and  moreover  comp.  Naeqelsb.  Or.,  $  60,  A 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  entire  passage  consists  of  quotations, 
Ters.  41-43  being  taken  from  yi.  22-24,  vers.  44- 
46  from  xlix.  19-21.  As  the  prophet  has  already 
repeatedly  designated  the  enemy  as  one  coming 
from  the  north,  it  was  natural  to  apply  the  for¬ 
mer  prophecy  of  the  enemy  threatening  Judah 
from  the  north  to  Babylon,  and  it  must  also  bo 
admitted  that  the  prophet  would  find  it  appro¬ 
priate  to  transfer  the  prophecy  of  the  chosen 
instrument  for  the  destruction  of  Edom  (xlix. 
19-21)  to  the  similarly  chosen  instrument  of  tko 
destruction  of  Babylon.  Although  thus  the 
quotations  here  are  accumulated  to  a  degree 
greater  than  heretofore,  I  am  yet  convinced  (con¬ 
trary  to  my  former  view  in  Der  proph.  Jer.  u. 
Bab.,  S .  128  if.)  that  the  passage  is  genuine  and 
original.  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  God’s 
judgments  and  of  just  recompense  was  to  be 
represented  here.  This  would  receive  no  detri¬ 
ment,  even  if  every  single  feature  of  the  former 
prophecies  did  not  seem  adapted  to  be  applied  to 
Babylon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  we 
find  in  the  text  such  modifications  as  the  appli¬ 


cation  to  Babylon  required;  daughter  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  ver.  42 ;  King  of  Babylon,  ver.  43 ;  against 
Babylon  and  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans,  ver.  45; 
Babylon  is  taken,  ver.  46;  among  the  nations, 
for,  in  the  Red  Sea,  ver.  46.  What  is  not  altered 
is  not  then  opposed,  according  to  the  author’s 
judgment,  to  its  application  to  Babylon.  The 
figure  in  ver.  44  a  is  therefore  not  inappropriate. 
The  pride  of  Jordan  and  evergreen  pasturage 
belong  to  the  picture.  The  lion,  which,  from  the 
reed-thickets  on  the  Jordan,  falls  upon  the  flocks 
feeding  near  the  bank  (comp.  rema.  on  xlix.  19), 
is  a  figure  which  may  be  applied  to  any  case  of 
overpowering  hostile  attack.  Likewise  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  northern  people  (vi.  28)  is  by  no 
means  so  special  that  it  may  not  be  applied  to 
any  people  advancing  with  warlike  impetuosity. 
Moreover,  Jeremiah,  when  he  wrote  vi.  22-24, 
neither  had  the  Chaldeans  specially  in  view,  nor 
are  they  so  very  different  from  their  neighbors, 
the  Medes. 

The  addition  and  many  kings  in  ver.  41  is 
thus  explained,  that  in  the  conception  of  the 
prophet  the  picture  was  present  of  a  host  of  ene¬ 
mies,  composed  of  many  different  elements  (comp, 
li.  27,  28). 


11.  The  Heart  of  the  insurgents ,  the  Fanners  and  the  Tnviduate. 


LI.  1-6. 


1  Thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Behold,  I  raise  up  against  Babylon, 

And  against  the  inmates  of  the  heart  of  my  insurgents 
A  destroying  wind.1 

2  And  I  sent  unto  Babylon  fanners,* 

Who  shall  fan  it  and  empty  out  its  land, 

For  upon  it  are  they  from  all  sides  in  the  day  of  calamity. 

3  Against  him  that  bendeth  let  the  archer  bend  his  bow, 

And  against  him  who  lifteth  himself  up*  in  his  harness,4 
And  spare  ye  not  her  young  men, 

Banish  ye  the  entire  host 

4  That  the  slain  fall  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans, 

And  the  pierced  through  in  her  streets. 

6  For  Israel  and  Judah  are  not  widows5  from  their  God,6  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 
But  their  land  is  full  of  guilt  on  account  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

6  Flee  out  of  Babylon,  and  let  every  man  deliver  his  soul ; 

Let  not  destruction  come  upon  you  through  their  sin. 

For  it  is  a  time  of  vengeance  for  Jehovah, 

He  rendereth  recompense  unto  her. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  1.— u  muc.  also  In  Exod.  x.  13;  Ps.  11. 12;  Eccles.  i.  6.  IVn#D»  comp.  ver.  25;  U.  30;  t.  20. 

S  Yer.  2. — O’ "IT*  The  analogy  of  xlrlil.  12  seems  to  require  the  punctuation  D'"1T  i»  Tory  troublesome.  Although 

violence  by  strangers  is  spoken  of  in  many  places  (comp.  rer.  51),  this  idea  does  not  at  all  suit  this  connection,  and  the  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  of  D"tT  while  is  not  fouud  elsewhere  (only  rHT  occurs  in  Ruth  iii.  2),  may  indeed  hare  occasioned 
the  Maso retie  punctuation,  unless  itself  may  be  taken  as  Ptrt  Kal.  after  the  analogy  of  niTli  K*V,  K*70.  etc.  (comp. 

•T  TT  "T 

Olsh.,  $ 245,  a). 

•  Yer.  3.— Sj’JTV”1?#!*  This  is  the  main  difficulty  In  rer.  A  For,  1.  this  Hitbp.  form  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  2.  the 
abbreviated  Imperfect  foiim,  if  the  word  comes  from  7lSy,  i*  surprising.  According  to  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
however,  StfjT  can  come  only  from  rnV  (comp.  Olsh.,  $>269,  d).  It  must  then  signify  “  lift  one's  self  up."  Then  the  ab> 

•  *  T  T  .  , 

breviated  form  Is  strange,  which  might  be  in  place  after  7X«  but  not  after  *?{<*  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  we  need  be  so 

scrupulous  in  the  matter.  As  in  Jeremiah  (and  elsewhere)  the  full  form  stands  where  we  should  expect  the  abbreviated 
(comp.  iii.  7  ;  Ew  ,  $  224,  c),  so  may  the  latter  stand  where  we  should  expect  the  former.  Comp.  Jer.  xvii.  8,  Chethibh ;  Bw- 
ald,  $224,  c,  Ann u;  Ges.,  $12*,  2,  Anm.  Then  the  rest,  according  to  the  reading  of  the  Chethibh,  affords  no  difficulty.  With 
respect  to  the  absence  of  the  nota  rtlationii,  comp.  1  Chron.  xv.  12;  Naxoxlsb.  Gr ^  $  80,  6,  2,  a. 

4  Ver.  3.— jnO-  Comp.  xlvi.  4;  Kwald,  $49,  d. 

•  Vor.  5. — The  masc.  hero  only— to  be  regarded  as  neuter.  Comp.  HI#,  30. 

•  Yer.  5. — Pregnant  construction.  Comp.  Naeqklsd.  Gr.,  $  112,  7. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Babylon,  the  heart  of  Jehovah’s  opponents, 
shall  be  fanned  like  chaff  (vers.  1,  2).  Without 
a  figure;  a  strong,  warlike  power  shall  cast 
down  Babylon  (vers.  8,  4).  For  Israel  and  Ju¬ 
dah  are  not  forsaken  widows;  rather  shall  they 
be  delivered  and  Jehovah’s  vengeance  executed 
on  Babylon  (vers.  6,  6). — The  passage  thus  con¬ 
sists  of  two  halves:  vers.  1-4,  and  vers.  6,  6.  In 
the  first  half  the  judgment  on  Babylon  is  an¬ 
nounced,  (a)  under  the  figure  of  fanning,  vers. 
1,  2;  (b)  in  unfigurative  language,  vers.  8,  4. 
The  second  half  is  related  to  the  first  as  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reason  (For,  vcr.  6).  The  judgment, 
namely,  is  impending,  because  the  Lord  will  show 
Himself  a  faithful  husband  with  respect  to  Is¬ 
rael,  a  righteous  recompenser  with  respect  to 
Babylon. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Thus  saith . calamity. 

Whether  uS  [heart  of  my  insurgents]  is 

to  be  explained  by  the  Atbash  [or  principle  of 
alphabetical  inversion, -according  to  which  it.  is 
equivalent  to  Casdim,  the  Chaldeans]  is  doubtful, 
for  the  expression  might  be  used  by  the  prophet 
without  any  reference  to  that  permutation  of 
letters.  As  he  called  Babylon  Double-defiance 
and  Visitation  in  1.  21  and  Pride  in  1.  31,  so 
might  he  call  it  Heart-of-my-insurgents.  This 
designation  was  a  natural  one.  It  is  founded  in 
the  significance  which  the  idea  of  Babylon  has 
in  the  consciousness  of  the  entire  Old  and  New 
Testament  prophecy.  For  though  it  is  only  in 
the  Apocalypse  that  Babylon  is  distinctly  set 
forth  as  the  comprehensive  centre  of  all  and  every 
hostility  to  the  Lord  and  His  kingdom  (comp. 
Naeqklsb.  Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  10  ff.),  this  repre¬ 
sentation  is  rooted  in  the  views  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophets  concerning  Babylon,  and  we  shall 
not  err  if  we  regard  this  passage  as  the  chief 
basis  of  this  conception  of  Babylon  by  the  New 
Testament  rcvelator,  according  to  which  it  is  de¬ 
clared  to  be  the  “Mother  of  harlots  and  abomi¬ 
nations  of  the  earth”  (Rev.  xvii.  6).  Still  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  should  form, 


according  to  the  Cabbalistio  play  upon  words,  an 
expression  with  a  suitable  meaning  (comp.  Bux- 
torf,  Lex.  Chald.,  p.  248,  9;  Herzog,  Real-Ene., 
VII.,  S.  205).  The  expression  nn  Yjjn  signifies 
indeed  everywhere  else  (ver.  11;  Hagg.  L  14; 
Eir.  i.  1,  6  ;  1  Chron.  v.  26 ;  2  Chron.  xxi.  36; 
xxxvi.  22)  “to  awaken,  excite  the  spirit.”  But 
the  expression  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to 
this  meaning.  In  this  passage  where  fanning  is 
spoken  of,  the  context  requires  the  meaning 
“wind.”  It  seems  that  the  expression  first  began 
to  come  into  use  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  for 
previously  it  does  not  occur.  It  is  however  quite 
natural  that  a  mode  of  expression  still  in  its 
formative  state  should  at  first  waver  in  its  signi¬ 
fication.  Only  when  it  has  become  fixed  by  long 
usage  in  a  definite  sense  can  it  no  longer  be  taken 
in  another  sense  without  misapprehension. — 
Who  shall  fan.  Comp.  xlix.  32,  86. — And 
empty.  Comp.  xix.  1,  7 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  1 ;  Nah.  ii. 
3.  Here  the  prophet  passes  from  the  figurative 
to  the  literal  mode  of  speech,  for  the  fanning  will 
cousist  in  just  this,  that  the  land  will  be  emptied, 
men  and  property  being  carried  away. — For 
upon  it,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  17 ;  xvii.  17,  18. 

Vers.  3-6.  Against  him . unto  her— 

Spare  not,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  18 ;  Jer.  1.  14. — 
Fall,  etc.  Comp.  vers.  47,  49,  62;  xxxvii.  10; 
Isa.  xiii.  15. — Not  widows,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  1. 
1  ;  liv.  4-G ;  Lam.  i.  1. — Their  is  to  be  referred 
to  Babylon.  The  sense  of  this  half  of  the  verse 
is :  it  might  appear  as  if  the  Lord  were  better  dis¬ 
posed  towards  Babylon  than  Israel,  because  the 
latter  is  a  captive  in  the  power  of  the  former.  It 
is  not  so.  Babylonia  is  laden  with  guilt  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Jehovah,  and  is  therefore  under  the  curse 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  I  do  not  see  what 
there  is  unlike  Jeremiah  in  this  verse.  That 
DtfX  for  guilt  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Jere¬ 
miah  is  nothing  to  the  point.  The  occurrence  of 
the  expression  Holy  One  of  Israel  here,  as  in 
1.  29,  is  not  strange  in  view  of  the  frequent 
quotations  from  Isaiah.  With  respect  to  the 
connection  with  the  preceding  and  following  con¬ 
texts,  however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  ver. 
5  in  an  exceedingly  appropriate  manner  gives  a 
double  reason  for  the  announcement  contained  in 
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Ten.  1-4:  1.  a  negative  one  (Israel  is  not  re¬ 
jected)  ;  2.  a  positive  one  (Babylon  is  full  of 
guilt).  Ver.  5  is  also  connected  with  ver.  6  in 
two  ways:  1.  as  an  integral  part  of  the  entire 
discourse,  vers.  1-6,  in  so  far  that  ver.  6  draws 
the  inference  from  all  that  has  gone  before  (ven. 
1-6);  2.  specially  by  the  words,  “Let  not  de¬ 
struction  come  upon  you  through  their  sin,” 


which  apparently  refer  to  “their  land  is  full  of 
guilt.” — Flee,  etc .  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  14;  xlviii. 
20 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  6  ;  1.  8. — Let  not,  etc.  Comp, 
xlix.  26 ;  1.  30 — Gen.  xix.  16. — For  it  is  a  time, 
etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  8 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  10;  1.  16,  28; 
li.  11 — Bev.  xviii.  4. — Vengeance,  etc .  Comp. 
Joel  iv.  4;  Isa.  lix.  18;  lxvi.  6$  Prov.  xix.  17; 
Ps.  oxxxviL  8. 


12.  The  golden  Cup  broke*, 

LI.  7-10. 

7  A  golden  cap  was  Babylon  in  the  han<J  of  Jehovah, 

Which  made  all  the  earth  drunken : 

Of  its  wioe  have  nations  drunk, 

And  nations  have  become  mad. 

8  Suddenly  is  Babylon  fallen  and  shattered  i 
Howl  over  her,  take  balsam  for  her  pain, 

If  so  be  she  may  be  healed. 

9  We  have  healed1  Babylon,  but  she  was  not  healed : 

Forsake  her  and  let  us  go  each  into  his  own  country : 

For  her  judgment  reacheth*  unto  heaven, 

And  towers  up  even  to  the  clouds. 

10  “  Jehovah  hath  brought  forth  our  righteous  works : 

Come  and  let  us  declare  in  Zion  the  work  of  Jehovah,  our  God.” 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  9. — The  perf.  0X3*1  is  to  be  understood  de  emote.  Comp.  Namkls*.  Or^  { 100, 4,  Aum.  2. 
*  Ver.  9.— On  special!/  comp.  Iv.  10,  18. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  verses  also  contain  a  picture  complete  in 
itself.  For  the  prophet  shows  us  first  Babylon 
at  the  height  of  its  power,  when  it  was  like  a 
golden  cup,  in  which  Jehovah  gave  the  nations 
the  wine  of  His  wrath  to  drink  (ver.  7).  Now 
the  parts  Are  changed.  Babylon  is  itself  “a  sick 
man,”  and  the  prophet  therefore  calls  upon  the 
nations  that  have  become  tributary  to  him  to  give 
him  medicine  (ver.  8).  These  answer  that  they 
had  tried  this  in  vain,  and  mutually  expect  each 
other  to  flee  from  the  common  prison  (ver.  9). 
Israel  is  one  among  these  nations,  and  therefore 
calls  upon  those  who  belong  to  it  to  journey  home, 
and  in  their  home  declare  the  mighty  acts  of  the 
Lord  in  the  deliverance  and  justification  of  His 
people  (ver.  10).  We  see  that  the  discourse  is 
dramatically  arranged,  and  as  to  its  purport, 
proceeds  from  the  height  and  greatness  of  Baby¬ 
lon  to  its  fall. 

Vers.  7,  8.  A  golden  onp  ...  be  healed. 
The  prophet  had  here  xxv.  16  in  mind.  That 
which  in  1.  23  and  li.  20  is  expressed  by  the  figure 
of  the  hammer  is  expressed  here  by  the  figure  of 
the  cup,  except  that  in  the  hammer  the  element  of 
irresistible  power,  in  the  golden  cup  that  of  pride 
and  glor^,  is  more  prominent.  The  cup,  howe-  j 


ver,  is  “in  the  hand  of  Jehovah.”  It  is  there¬ 
fore  Jehovah’s  instrument,  and  what  it  bestows 
is  the  gift  of  Jehovah.  From  the  effect  of  this 
gift  we  see  that  its  object  was  punishment.  The 
nations  are  intoxicated  by  it,  and  become  like 
mad  (comp.  xxv.  16).  This  figure  portrays  the 
overwhelming  fulness  of  destructive  effect  which 
they  were  obliged  to  receive. — Comp.  Rev.  xvii. 
2,  4. — [Babylon,  “  like  a  fair  harlot,  has  be¬ 
witched  thee  with  the  love  potions  of  her  idola¬ 
tries.”  Wordsworth.  The  same  image  is  used 
in  the  Apocalypse.  Comp,  also  Doctrinal  Note 
No.  17. —-S.  R.  A.] — Now  Babylon  itself  is  thrown 
down,  shattered,  sick  unto  death.  The  expres¬ 
sion  “  Babylon  is  fallen  ”  seems  to  betaken 
from  Isa.  xxi.  9.  Comp.  Rev.  xiv.  8;  xviii.  2. 
The  figure  of  the  cup  is  abandoned  gradually. 
It  is  still  perceived  in  the  word  shattered,  but 
the  balsam  And  the  pain  presuppose  a  living  or¬ 
ganism.  Those  who  are  called  ypon  must  be  the 
same  who  afterwards  speak,  vers.  9,  10.  It  is 
the  nations  conquered  and  held  in  captivity  by 
Babylon  which  speak,  among  them  Israel.  They 
are  the  same  who  were  spoken  of  in  1.  8,  16. 
These  are  summoned  to  heal  Babylon,  because 
they  are  now  his  servants,  and  thus  obligated  to 
render  him  assistance. — Balsam.  Comp.  xlvi. 
11;  viii.  22. 

Vert.  9, 10.  We  have  healed  .  .  oar  God. 
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Those  who  are  called  upon  do  not  refuse  to  ren¬ 
der  the  service,  but  this  is  shown  to  be  in  vain. 
They  express  this  after  having  made  the  attempt, 
and  hence  the  perfect  tense — vi.  14;  xv.  18; 
xvii.  14.  They  thus  express  that  in  the  service 
of  Babylon  they  have  honestly  done  what  they 
could  for  its  deliverance.  As  all  their  attempts 
have  proved  vain,  they  think  of  their  own  safety 
by  flight  into  their  native  lands.  Comp.  Isaiah 
xiii.  14;  Jer.  xlvi.  16.— The  reason  why  Babylon 
was  not  to  be  helped  lies  in  the  immeasurable 
greatness  of  the  evil  which  has  come  upon  it 
The  punitive  judgment  advances  upon  them  so 
overpoweringly  that  it  reaches  even  to  the  sky. 
Comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  6;  Ivii.  11;  cviii.  6.— Israel, 
who  is  especially  benefited  by  the  breaking  of 


the  prison,  rejoices  above  all  that  his  honor  is 
saved,  that  he  has  not  everlastingly  disappeared 
and  perished  as  something  entirely  bad,  but  is 
still  preserved  as  good  for  something.  We  might 
be  tempted  to  take  righteous  works  (jYlpiy)  in 
the  sense  of  “  salvation  ”  (comp.  Isa.  lxii.  1  j,  but 
the  plural  is  opposed  to  such  a  rendering.  For 
though  the  “ righteousnesses  of  Jehovah”  are 
spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  “  saving  acts  ”  (comp. 
Jud.  v.  11 ;  Ps.  ciii.  61  the  righteousness  of  Israel, 
which  the  Lord  has  Drought  to  light,  cannot  well 
be  other  than  such  facts  as  render  manifest  that 
Israel  is  still  worthy  the  honor  of  being  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Jehovah  (comp.  Is.  lxii.  2).  Comp.  Ps. 
xxxvii.  6 ;  Jer.  L  20. 


18.  The  triple  Threatening. 

LI.  11-14. 

11  Sharpen1  the  arrows,  fill  the  shields  !* 

Jehovah  hath  awakened  the  spirit  of  the  kings  of  Media* 

For  his  mind  is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it  ; 

For  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  it  is, 

The  vengeance  of  his  sanctuary. 

12  Against  the  walls  of  Babylon  raise  standards, 

Strengthen  the  watch,  appoint  watchmen, 

Lay  the  ambush ! 

For  a9  Jehovah  hath  thought  so  also  hath  he  done — 

All  that  he  hath  spoken  against  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon. 

13  O  thou  that  dweliest  on  great  waters,  on  greatness  of  treasures  1 
Thine  end  is  come,  the  ell  of  thy  section.8 

14  Sworn  hath  Jehovah  Zebaoth  by  himself:4 

“  Have  I  filled  thee  with  men  as  with  grasshoppers, 

So  shall  they  sing  over  thee  the  song  of  the  vintage.* 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


l  Ver.  11.— -On  ia  properly  to  polish,  but  arrows  are  polished  by  being  sharpened.  The  word  is  thus  rendered  by  tbs 


Chaldee  and  Vulgate. 

s  Ver  11  —  rrttSttf.  The  meaning  is  doubtful.  It  may  be  quirer,  arrow,  or  shield.  Roediqe*,  in  Get.  The*.,  p.  141S, 
decide,  for  the  totT  and  I  aino  think  that  both  the  parallel  puaeagee  (coup.  Song  of  Sol.  It.  4  with  2  Chron.  xxlii.  9 ;  Kick. 
xxviL  11 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  7)  and  the  use  of  the  word  in  Aramaic  tavor  the  meaning  “»hield.”  To  dll  the  shields  is  a  phraso 

Uke  brachio  impUrt.  Comp.  TOP  t6o.  Z°ch.  1*.  A  and  Koimrr  thereon.  [Wordsworth  prefer,  the  translation  quiver, 

as  given  by  the  Vnig.,  Syriac,  and  Targnm.  Cowl®)  :  “The  Ilebrew  word  means  primarily  to  fill.  Gresmos  snppooe.  it 
means  here.  Fill  the  shields  with  the  soldiers'  own  body.  i.  e.,  put  them  on  ;  while  Maori*  suggests  the  sense  '  l.  . 11  them 
with  oil  ’  anoint  them  as  a  preparation  for  service,  urging  that  this  Is  in  harmony  with  the  preceding  clause,  Polieh  the  ar¬ 
rows,'  and  corresponds  with  Isaiah  xvi.  S,  Anoint  the  shields.’  — S.  B.  A.J 

1 _  -.a  a  It  _  A  _  aL:.  _ _  I  -...;  ...I  f  A  V  •  maaiinro  nF  tnv  CATM 


!|nnD, 


*  Ver.  13.— According  to  this  rendering  [A.  V.:  measure 'of  thy  covetousnew],  i»  InL  Sal  From  JW3  (comp, 

,  xlviii.  7 ;  Olsh.,  J  245,  6)  meaning  to  strike  off,  cut  off,  etc. 

4  Ver.  4.-1^313.  Comp.  Am.  vi.  8. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  triple  call  of  threatening  against  Babylon 
forming  a  climax;  first  (ver.  II  a)  a  general 
summons  to  war,  with  mention  of  the  warlike 
power  thus  called  upon,  then  (ver.  12  a)  an  im¬ 
mediate  attack  on  the  walls  of  the  city  is  com¬ 
manded,  and  in  the  third  place  (ver.  18),  its  ap¬ 


proaching  end  is  announced.  Each  of  the  calls 
is,  however,  followed  by  a  statement  of  reasons, 
in  which  also  a  olimax  may  be  perceived.  Foe 
ver.  116  announces  the  decree  of  Jehovah  and 
its  cause;  ver.  12  b  contains  the  assurance  that 
with  the  Lord  purposing  and  acting  are  the  same 
thing.  Ver.  14  strengthens  the  threatening  of 
ver.  18  by  reference  to  a  solemn  oath  of  Jehovah. 

Ver.  11.  Sharpen  .  .  .  sanctuary. — Hath 
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awakened,  etc,  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  1.  This 
passage  is  taken  from  Isa.  xiii.  17,  from  which 
we  see  that  the  definition  of  the  enemies,  threaten¬ 
ing  from  the  north  (l.  9,  41),  as  the  Medes  is 
older  than  Jeremiah.  Comp.  ver.  28.  In  thU 
sentence  the  prophet  informs  us  to  whom  the 
summons  of  the  preceding  clause  is  addressed. 
The  second  half  of  the  verse  contains  a  double 
statement  of  cause,  first  the  proximate  and  im¬ 
mediate,  then  the  remote  and  mediate,  but  at  the 
same  time  deepest  ground  of  the  summons. 
Comp.  1.  15,  28. 

Ver.  12.  Against  the  walls ...  of  Baby¬ 
lon.  The  military  signals  are  to  precede  the 
attack  on  the  walls  of  Babylon.  On  account  of 
against  the  walls,  01,  standards,  seems  here 
to  be  not  the  mere  general  signal  of  convocation 
or  message,  but  a  military  sign  indicating  a  par¬ 
ticular  point  of  attack.  The  word  also  denotes 
the  Dags  of  ships  (Isa.  xxxiii.  23 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
7).  Comp.  Winer,  R.-W.-B .,  a.  v.  “ Fahnen”  and 
“  Schiffe .”  The  watch  and  watchmen  appear 
to  be  related  to  each  other  as  defensive  and  offen¬ 
sive  (comp.  2  Sam.  xi.  16,  and  Hitziq). — Am¬ 
bush.  Comp.  Josh.  viii.  14-16;  Jud.  xx.  33-85. 
— For,  etc.  To  wish  and  to  do  are  to  be  shown 
to  be  identical  with  Jehovah.  Comp.  iv.  28 ;  Lam. 
ii.  17;  Zech.  i.  6;  viii.  14,  15. 

Vers.  18,  14.  O  thou  that  dwellest  .  .  . 
vintage.  The  greatest  supports  of  the  power 
of  Babylon  were  the  waters  surrounding  it  (comp, 
vers.  32  and  36;  1.  38;  Isa.  xxi.  1;  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
1),  and  the  great  riches  whioh  Nebuchadnezzar 
accumulated  (comp.  BaftvXbv  $  iroMxpvooc,  JEsch. 
Pers.  62,  and  Oppert,  Exped.  en  Miaop.  I.  p.  175), 
and  which  rendered  it  possible  for  him  to  erect 
his  immense  buildings.  Duncker  says  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this:  “Nebuchadnezzar  had  no  need  to  fear 
that  he  would  exhaust  the  subjects  of  his  native 
land  by  the  cost  of  his  buildings.  The  immense 
booty  of  Nineveh,  the  greater  part  of  which  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  Babylonians,  the  plunder  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  tributes  of  Syria  and  the  Phoenician 
cities  furnished  the  greatest  means.  The  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  Babylonian  territory,  the  produce 


of  the  fields  depended  on  the  overflowing  of  the 
Euphrates.  By  an  extensive  system  of  dams, 
canals  and  conduits,  Nebuchadnezzar  succeeded 
both  in  conducting  the  water  of  the  Euphrates  to 
every  point  of  the  Babylonian  plain,  and  in 
draining  the  marshes  and  averting  the  violent 
inundations,  whioh  were  not  infrequent”  (Otach, 
d.  Alter  th.,  I.,  S.  846).  Add  to  this  that  these 
water-courses  were  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  “Their  object 
was  primarily  irrigation  and  navigation;  but 
they  afforded  at  the  same  time  strong  lines  of  de¬ 
fence  against  the  enemy,”  says  Niebuhr  (Aaa.  u, 
Bab.f  8.  229). — On  a  cylinder  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  which  has  been  deciphered 
by  Grotefend,  Nebuchadnezzar  says  (according 
to  Oppert,  p.  281):  “  Tout  autour  je  fia  eouler  de 
Veau  dana  eette  digue  immenae  de  terra .  A  tr avers 
tea  grandee  eaux  comparables  aux  abimea  de  la  mer , 
je  Jia  faire  un  conduit .”  Comp.  Ib .,  p.  234. — Their 
end  is  oome.  Comp.  Gen.  vi.  13. — Ell  of  thy 
section.  There  are  two  renderings  of  this, 
“measure,  end  of  thy  fury,  avarice,  gain.”  So 
Grotius,  Capbllb,  Chr.  B.  Michaelis,  Rosen- 
mu  bller,  Ewald,  Hitzio.  But  HSK  is  the  ell  or 
yard  measure,  and  does  not  involve  the  idea  of 
full  measure,  or  end.  Hence  the  other  render¬ 
ing  is  to  be  preferred,  which,  after  the  example 
of  Jerome  ( pedalia  praeciaionia  luae)t  is  adopted  by 
Venbma,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
Gesenius,  Bottcher  ( Proben  alleatam.  Schrifterkl.% 
S .  289,  Anm.  m),  Maurer,  Graf.  The  idea  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  the  expression  “  the  ell  of 
the  cutting  thee  off,”  is  that  the  thread  of  life  is 
measured,  and  when  a  definite  number  of  yards 
is  reached,  will  be  cut  off.  Comp.  Isa.  xxxviii. 
12;  Job  vi.  9. — Have  I,  DR  \3,  are  not  here 
particles  of  asseveration,  as  in  2  Sam.  xv.  21 ; 
2  Ki.  v.  20,  but  conditional,  if  I  have  filled  thee 
with  men  as  with  grasshoppers  (comp.  xlvi.  23), 
this  was  only  in  order  to  be  able  to  tread  the 
more  abundant  vintage  (TTH*  Comp.  rems.  on 
xxv.  80).  Hence  even  the  song  of  the  treaders 
is  a  sign  of  their  work  yielding  abundant  returns. 


Passage  inserted  from  x.  12-16. 

LI.  15-19. 

15  Who  maketh  the  earth  by  his  power, 

Establisheth  the  globe  by  his  wisdom, 

And  by  his  understanding  stretched  out  the  heavens. 

16  At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  throng  of  waters  in  the  heavens. 
And  vapors  he  bringeth  up  from  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

He  maketh  lightnings  to  the  rain, 

And  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  his  chambers. 

17  All  men  stand  there  mute,  without  understanding ; 

All  the  founders  of  idol  images  are  put  to  shame, 

For  a  lie  is  their  molten  work,  no  spirit  is  therein* 

18  They  are  vapor,  turned  to  ridicule ; 

At  the  time  of  their  visitation  they  perish. 
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19  Not  bo  the  portion  of  Jacob ; 

For  he  formeth  all  things  and  the  rod  of  his  inheritance. 
Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  whole  passage  is  a  quotation  from  x.  12- 
16.  It  interrupts  the  connection  in  a  disturbing 
manner.  For  even  if  the  words  in  vers.  15,  16 
may  be  regarded  as  suitable  to  support  the 
thought  that  Jehovah,  who  has  sworn  in  ver.  14 
to  destroy  Babylon,  has  also  the  power  to  realize 
this  threat,  the  following  exposition  of  the  vanity 
of  idols  is  a  superfluous  appendage  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  prophecy.  There  is  no  point  either  in  the 


following  or  previous  context  which  requires 
suoh  an  exposition.  It  is  a  mere  digression. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  ver.  19  the  words  btOferi 
are  omitted  before  D.JBr  (comp.  x.  16).  If  this 
omission  is  not  due  to  a  mere  oversight,  it  be¬ 
trays  the  hand  of  an  emendator,  who,  to  honor 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  wishes  to  remove  the  appear¬ 
ance  as  though  only  the  Israel  of  the  ten  tribes 
were  the  stock  of  Jehovah’s  inheritance.  Comp. 
Naboblsb.  Jer.  a  Bab.,  8.  181  ff.;  Gbat,  8 
690,  1. 


14.  How  the  Lord  punishe*  Hie  own  Ha\ 


LI.  20-24. 

20  A  hammer1  art  thou  to  me,  weapons  of  war, 

And  with  thee  I  break  nations  in  pieces, 

And  with  thee  I  overthrow  kingdoms. 

21  And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  his  rider, 

And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  its  driver. 

22  And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman, 

And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  old  man  and  boy, 

And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  young  man  and  maiden, 

23  And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 

And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  the  husbandman  and  his  team, 

And  with  thee  I  break  in  pieces  magistrates  and  rulers.3 

24  And  I  recompense  to  Babylon  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea  all  the  evil. 
Which  they  nave  done  to  Zion  before  your  eyes,  saith  Jehovah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  20w— yBD  (a  participial  form  derived  from  the  Hiphll.  Comp.  e.g^  *UDD»  and  as  a  related  synonym  y'jJD. 
Prov.  xxv.  18)  does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

*  Ver.  23.— r\l H3-  Comp,  vere  28,  57 ;  Exek.  xxiii.  6,  23;  1  Ki.  x.  15;  Neh.  ii.  7 ;  Ear.  vtil.  36;  Esth.  viiL  9.  According 
to  BzxrxT  ( Afonatsnamcn ,  5. 195),  the  word  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  (Pakscha,  tortus,  amicus),  and  is  certainly  related  to 
the  Arabic  Pascha.  Comp.  Gbsbn.,  Thes.,  pag.  1100. — Q' J  JO,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plural  (Isa.  xii.  25 ;  Ear.  ix.  2 ;  Neh. 
ii.  16,  etc.),  are  likewise prsefedi  provindarum .  On  the  different  derivations  comp.  Qas&x.  Thes .,  pag.  937. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  picture  very  clearly  complete  in  itself.  The 
prophet  sees  in  spirit  a  large  number  of  persons 
before  hiji  who  are  to  serve  the  Lord  for  a  ham¬ 
mer,  in  order  therewith  to  dash  to  pieces  nations 
and  kingdoms,  especially,  however,  Babylon  in 
all  its  parts,  and  thus  to  recompense  to  it  what 
it  has  inflicted  on  Zion. 

Vers.  20-24.  A  hammer . . .  saith  Jehovah. 
In  1.  28  Babylon  was  called  ‘*the  hammer  of 
the  whole  earth,”  and  it  might  certainly  be  ad¬ 
dressed  again  in  the  same  way  here.  Many  ex¬ 
positors,  the  LXX.,  Jerome,  Theodoret  at  their 
head,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  so.  But  1,  it 
should  be  observed  that  another  word  and,  in¬ 


deed,  one  formed  ad  hoe  is  chosen.  Comp. 
Textual  Note  1.  May  not  the  prophet  have  in¬ 
tended  to  indicate  by  using  another  word,  spe¬ 
cially  formed  for  the  occasion,  that  he  meant 
another  hammer  than  that  spoken  of  before  in  L. 
23?  2.  The  perfects  with  the  Vau  consecutive 
may,  indeed,  be  taken  in  a  past  sense  (comp, 
xviii.  4 ;  xix.  4,  5;  xxxvii.  11),  but  this  con¬ 
struction  is  not  normal.  The  imperfect  would 

be  more  correct.  8.  ,jnDbEh,  ver.  24,  must  at 

any  rate  be  taken  in  a  future  sense.  8ince,  how¬ 
ever,  this  word  is  a  perfectly  similar  form  to  the 
previous  perfects  and  similarly  construed,  there 
is  a  presumption  that  the  perfects  are  also  to  be 
rendered  as  futures.  4.  In  1.  21  we  found  an 
ideal  person  addressed,  of  whioh  the  Lord  would 
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make  use  as  His  instrument  in  the  chastisement 
of  Babylon.  It  is  (o  the  same  that  the  prophet 
here  turns.  That  he  referred  in  thought  to  L 
21,  22,  is  evident  from  jfflD,  which  he  opposes  to 
BTC33  there  used.  He  here,  however,  extends 
the  task  appointed  to  the  hammer,  for  it  is  not  to 
visit  Babylon  only,  as  in  1.  21,  but  many  naiions 
and  kingdoms.  Who  this  chosen  instrument  was 

to  be  the  prophet  was  ignorant. — To  take  'Ss 
weapon,  as  singular  for  ’*73,  with  Hitzig  and 
Guaf,  appears  to  me  unnecessary.  The  former  is 
not  a  single  weapon,  but  comprehends  all  weapons 


of  war.  The  objects  enumerated  as  to  be  broken 
form  in  a  certain  measure  a  circle,  proceeding 
from  the  great  and  strong  to  the  small  and  weak, 
and  then  rising  from  the  young  man  and  maiden 
again  to  the  great  and  strong. — Chaldea.  Kaa- 
dim  as  the  name  of  the  country,  as  in  1.  K^coU. 
li.  35. — Before  your  eyes,  is  to  be  referre '  to 
I  recompense,  since  it  would  be  superfluous 
referred  to  have  done,  and  expresses  the 
thought  that  those  who  now  hear  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Babylon  will  also  see  it,  and  thus  be  con¬ 
vinced  by  ocular  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Jeremiah’s  prediction. 


15.  The  Destroying  Mountain, 
LL  25,  26. 


25  Behold,  I  come  to  thee,  thou  destroying  mountain, 

Saith  Jehovah,  which  destroyed  the  whole  world ; 

And  I  stretch  forth  my  hand  over  thee, 

And  roll  thee  from  the  rocks  and  make  thee  a  burnt  mountain. 

26  And  they  shall  take  no  stone  of  thee  for  a  comer, 

Nor  a  stone  for  foundations, 

But  thou  shalt  be  perpetual  ruins,  saith  Jehovah. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Babylon  is  here  compared  to  a  mountain,  which 
has  a  widely  destroying  influence.  This  can  re¬ 
fer  only  to  a  volcano,  and  with  this  it  agrees  that 
the  mountain,  after  being  laid  bare  to  its  rocky 
heart,  is  said  to  be  a  burnt-out  mountain  (ver. 
25).  So  much,  however,  has  it  suffered  by  the 
destroying  energies  that  its  stones  are  not  even 
available  for  building  material. — We  see  that 
these  two  verses  afford  a  picture  perfectly  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  [Cowles  :  “  This  blending  of 
the  figures  of  the  volcano  and  the  avalanche  may 
not  conform  to  the  nicest  rules  of  rhetoric,  but 
none  can  say  the  conceptions  are  not  grand  and 
their  significance  both  clear  and  strong.” — S. 
R.  A.] 

Vers.  25,  26.  Behold,  I  oome  . .  .  saith  Je¬ 
hovah. — Behold,  etc.  Comp.  xxi.  13;  xxiii.  30- 
82;  L  81. — The  expression  destroying  mountain 
[ivneten  in],  occurs  besides  only  in  2Ki.  xxiii. 
18,  where  the  mount  of  Olives  (or  the  southern 
peak  thereof,  the  mone  tcandali  or  offensionit  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  tradition;  comp.  Keil  ou  Kings,  S. 
862),  is  so  called  [A.  V.  “Mountain  of  corrup¬ 
tion].”  The  Mount  of  Olives  evidently  received 
this  appellation  from  the  corrupting  influence 
whioh  proceeded  from  it  in  religious  matters. 
May  not  Babylon  also  be  called  a  destroying 
mountain  in  spiritual  relations?  If  then  we  re¬ 
member  that  the  name  of  Babylon  is  connected 
even  in  primaeval  traditions  with  defiant  worldly 
power  and  idolatry  (comp.  1. 29-32,  and  Naegelsb. 
Jer.  u.  Bab.,  S.  5  flf.),  we  may  well  suppose  that 


the  prophet  also  had  the  corrupting  spiritual  in¬ 
fluence  of  Babylon  in  mind  (comp,  also  l.  88;  li. 
1,  44}.  We  are  not,  however,  justified  in  re¬ 
stricting  his  view  to  this  single  point,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  destructiveness  in  a  physical  sense  being 
also  quite  natural.  It  is  repeatedly  expressed 
in  this  prophecy.  Comp,  the  hammer,  l.  23,  and 
the  cup,  li.  7  coll.  xxv.  16-17. — We  may  then  as¬ 
sume  that  Babylon  is  designated  as  a  destroying 
mountain  in  a  spiritual  and  physical  reference. 
Perhaps  in  the  term  “mountain,”  there  is  also 
a  hint  at  the  tower  which  was  widely  visible,  and 
corresponded  to  the  widely  extended  influence. 
As  to  the  picture  in  itself  the  question  arises. 
What  sort  of  a  mountain  had  the  prophet  in  mind? 
How  must  a  (natural)  mountain  be  constituted  so 
as  to  be  fitly  designated  a  widely  destroying 
mountain?  Iam  of  opinion  that  this  designa¬ 
tion  can  be  giveu  only  to  a  volcano,  for  men  seek 
the  vicinity  of  mountains  because  these  afford 
protection  to  their  habitations  and  agriculture. 
Even  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes  is  not  shunned,  be¬ 
cause  these  beoome  dangerous  only  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  general  advantage  of  their  vicinity 
outweighs  the  temporary  disadvantage.  The 
following  description  seems  also  to  point  to  a 
volcano.  How  otherwise  can  we  explain  the 
words  “roll  thee  from  the  rocks,”  than  of  a 
volcanic  eruption?  The  mountain  is  to  be  laid 
bare,  the  overlying  strata  are  to  be  thrown  down 
so  that  nothing  will  remain  but  the  skeleton, — 
the  masses  of  stone  which  form  its  interior.  All 
this  can  be  said  only  of  volcanoes.  And  when 
finally  the  result  of  this  process  is  designated  by 
the  words  713127  in1?  is  not  this  a  good 
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conclusion  to  the  figure  drawn  from  a  volcano? 
is  combuatio ,  exuatio .  Comp.  Iso.  lx.  4; 

lxiv.  10.  A  mona  combuationia  or  exuationia  is 
either  one  from  which  the  combuatio  issues,  or 
one  which  suffers  or  has  suffered  combustion.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  perceive 
how  this  could  be  a  punishment.  In  the  Utter 
case  the  question  arises,  whether  the  mount  of 
combustion  is  to  be  understood  as  burning  or 
burnt  out.  If  we  regard  the  previous  and  follow¬ 
ing  context,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  words 
“make  thee  a  mountain  of  combustion,”  desig¬ 
nate  the  result  of  the  process,  which  is  further 
described  in  ver.  26.  The  mountain  is  so  burnt 
out  that  its  stones  are  not  even  available  for 
building  materials.  To  Graf’s  remark  that 
“this  latter  point  in  itself  doubtful  was  hardly 


so  established  in  the  experience  of  a  Jew,  that 
he  could  make  use  of  it  as  a  figure  which  would 
commend  itself  to  his  countrymen,”  I  reply,  that 
it  did  not  need  much  experience  to  know  that 
stones  cracked  or  vitrified  by  fire,  are  bad  build¬ 
ing  material,  and  that,  moreover,  here  at  the 
close  the  discourse  evidently  passes  from  figure 
to  reality.  The  prophet  has  certainly  the  burnt- 
up  city  in  view,  the  stones  of  which  could  not  be 
I  used  for  building  purposes.  [Cowles:  t4In  fact, 

|  large  building  stones  were  never  there.  Her  im¬ 
mense  structures  were  built  of  brick,  either  sun- 
dried  or  kiln-burnt.  Henoe  the  great  mass  of 
these  materials  lie  to  this  day  more  or  less  decom¬ 
posed  in  the  mountains  of  rubbish  which  mark 
the  site  of  that  once  magnificent  city.” — S.  R.  A.] 
— Bat  thoa  sbalt,  etc.  Comp.  ver.  62;  xxv.  9. 


16.  War  against  the  Threahing-floor  of  Babylon. 

LI.  27-83. 

27  Raise  ye  a  standard  in  the  land, 

Blow  the  trumpet  among  the  nations, 

Consecrate  nations  against  her, 

Call  upon  her  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat,  Minni  and  Ashkenaz ; 

Appoint  a  captain  against  her, 

Bring  up  horses  like  bristly  locusts. 

28  Consecrate  nations  against  her, 

The  kings  of  Media  with  her  satraps  and  all  her  governors, 

And  the  whole  land  of  their  dominion. 

29  Then  the  earth  quakes1  and  trembles, 

For  the  thoughts  of  Jehovah  are  being  fulfilled*  on  Babylon, 

To  make  the  land  of  Babylon  a  waste  without  an  inhabitant. 

30  The  heroes  of  Babylon  have  ceased  to  fight, 

They  sit  in  their  strongholds ; 

Dried  up8  is  their  strength, 

They  are  become  women ; 

They  have  burned  her  dwellings. 

Her  bars  are  broken. 

31  Courier  runneth  against  courier,  messenger  against  messenger, 

To  announce  to  the  king  of  Babylon 

That  his  city  is  taken  to  its  utmost  end, 

32  The  passages  occupied,  the  ponds  burned  with  fire,  the  men  of  war  confounded. 

33  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth,  the  God  of  Israel, 

“  The  daughter  of  Babylon  is  like  a  threshing  floor, 

Now  they  tread  her,4 

Yet  a  little  and  the  time  of  harvest  will  come  to  her.” 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  Ver.  29.— The  Imperf.  with  Vau  consec.  is  used  here  because  the  prophet  transports  himself  so  vividly  to 
the  future  that  he  regards  it  as  already  past.  Comp.  Naxgelsb.  Grn  {  88,  5.  There  is  therefore  no  necessity  of  reading 
jPm  with  Mkibr. 

*  Ver.  29.— Hop.  Comp.  xlhr.  28,  29.  On  the  singular  comp.  Namxlsb.  Or .,  105,  4  b. 

•  Ver.  30.— The  form  nfUJO  is  probably  to  be  derived  from  1  exaruit.  This  root  occurs  only  In  two  passages  else¬ 
where:  Isa.  xix.  5,  tn tfl,  and  xli.  17,  The  latter  form  may  hare  stood  for  J  with  Dag.  /.  euphon.  Coma 

:  *  TT  T  T  |TT 
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Olsh.,  3  83  &  and  232  «;  Delitzsch  on  Isa.  xix.  5.  Others  would  derive  the  fl>ms  from  DPtf,  or  JIBO-  Comp. 

.  -  T  T  T  T  T 

Fukkst  s.  v.  nnt7.  Qmkw^  Thu.  8.  v.  At  any  rate  a  play  upon  words  with  D'tPJ  /  appears  to  be  intended. 

-  T  -  T  •  T  : 

*  Ver.  33. — ^pTiri— ' sj^iyi  facere.  Comp.  Hitxio  ad  loc. — With  regard  to  the  construction,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
an  irregular  infinitive  form,  but  simply  to  supply  Comp.  ver.  3  and  Naxoelsb.  Gr.,  g  80,  6. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  very  animated  picture  !  Three  main  groups 
may  be  plainly  distinguished,  and  a  conclusion. 
The  first  group  (vers.  27-29)  shows  us  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Babylon,  the  Medes  with  the  nations 
subject  to  their  dominion  advancing  against 
Babylon  with  so  great  an  army  that  the  earth 
trembles.  The  second  group  is  composed  of  the 
Babylonian  warriors,  who,  overwhelmed  by  the 
success  of  the  enemy,  let  their  hands  fall  in 
powerless  and  spiritless  dismay  (ver.  30).  In 
the  third  group  we  perceive  the  king  of  Babylon, 
who,  sitting  in  his  castle,  receives  from  all  sides 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  city  (vers.  81, 
82).  In  the  closing  words  the  prophet  expresses 
the  thought  that  all  which  is  now  being  done  to 
render  the  city  splendid  and  glorious  is  no  more 
than  the  preparation  of  the  threshing-floor,  on 
which  in  a  short  time  the  harvest  will  be  piled. 
These  verses  are  clearly  distinguished  from  those 
which  precede  and  follow,  and  exhibit  a  clear 
and  connected  picture. 

Vers.  27-29.  Raise  ye . .  .  inhabitant.  Ver. 
27  evidently  contains  a  new  beginning,  for  it 
summons  to  that  which  has  to  be  done  in  the 
beginning  of  a  warlike  expedition.  Comp.  ver. 
12;  1.  2.— Consecrate,  etc.  It  was  the  custom 
to  commence  every  war  with  sacred  rites  (comp. 
Herz.,  R.-Enc.,  and  Winer,  R.-B.-W.,  a.  v. 
“Krieg”);  but  here,  as  in  Isa.  xiii.  8,  the  war 
appears  to  be  designated  as  a  holy  one,  because 
it  has  to  do  with  a  44  work  of  Jehovah’*  (1.  25) 
and  44  the  vengeance  of  His  sanctuary’*  (I.  28). 
Comp.  vi.  4;  xxii.  7;  Joel  iv.  9;  Mic.  iii.  6. — 
Call.  Comp.  1.  2,  29. — Ararat.  Comp.  Gen. 
viii.  4.  [Cowles  :  44  The  name  Ararat  is  San¬ 
skrit,  meaning  4  the  holy  land,’  a  name  probably 
due  to  traditions  of  Noah’s  ark.” — S.  R.  A.]. — 
In  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  38  coll.  2  Ki.  xix.  87)  a  land 
of  Ararat  is  spoken  of.  Theodoret  says  on  the 
present  passage,  *A pap&r  rift  *A pfieviav  KaXei . 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (Hitt.  Armen .  p. 
861)  Ararat  was  the  chief  district  of  Armenia  and 
divided  into  twenty  circuits.  Comp.  Delitzsch 
on  Isa.  xxxvii.  38. — Minni  also,  which  occurs 
here  only,  Ps.  xlv.  9  being  doubtful,  belongs  to 
Armenia;  it  was,  according  to  Niebuhr  (Asa.  u. 
Bab.  S.  427  coll.  136),  the  second  chief  state  of 
this  country. — Ashkenaz  must  be  sought  for 
at  any  rate  in  the  neighborhood  of  Armenia, 
since  Togarmah  is  the  brother  of  Ashkenaz  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gen.  x.  8,  and  “the  country  on  the 
Pontus,  Ararat  and  Caucasus  is  in  general  the 
home  of  the  children  of  Japheth”  (Niebuhr  ut 
sup.).  Knobel  (  Volkertafel  and  on  Gen.  x.  8)  re¬ 
gards  Ashkenaz  as  the  Asorum  genua  and  says 
in  reference  to  this  passage:  “  The  Ashkenaz 
mentioned  in  Jer.  li.  27  appears  to  be  a  remnant 
of  the  Asi  nation  in  Asia.”  [Comp,  also  Kril 
and  Delitzsch  on  Gen.  x.  8,  Tr.  1.  p.  163. — S. 
R.  A.].  In  general  these  three  peoples  here 
mentioned  correspond  to  the  44  nations  from  the 


north  ”  which  are  spoken  of  in  1.  3,  9. — Ap¬ 
point  a  captain — *^DDD.  The  word  occurs 
besides  only  in  Nah.  iii.  17.  The  meaning  is 
doubtful.  All  we  learn  from  the  context  is  that 
something  hostile  to  Babylon  is  intended.  The 
words  against  her  follow  four  times  in  vers.  27, 
28,  and  cannot  be  taken  in  another  sense  the 
third  time  from  the  other  three.  It  is  therefore 
not  a  measure  within  Babylon  but  againat  Babylon 
which  is  spoken  of.  Appoint  is  then  used  as 
in  xv.  3.  I  do  not  think  that  number,  multitude 
can  be  the  point  of  comparison  between  this  and 
the  parallel  horses  (it  is  certainly  not  so  with 
in  Nah.  iii.  17),  and  that  therefore  the 

t:  *  • 

word  designates  44  troops  ”  of  any  kind  (Gray, 
Meier).  It  is  admitted  by  most  commentator^ 
that  it  is  an  Assyrian  word.  (Comp.  Strauss 
on  Nahum,  S.  123).  In  the  inscription  of  Bisu- 
tun,  the  Assyrian  text  of  which  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  in  Hebrew  letters  by  Oppert,  (Exp.  en 
Mhop,  II.  p.  238),  the  word  *>D  occurs  times  in¬ 
numerable  in  the  sense  of  44  King,’*  as  a  title  of 
Darius.  Comp,  also  Strauss,  S.  124  Anm.,  etc.; 
Brandis,  Oewinn,  etc.,  S.  101,  2.  *1D3C3  might 

thus  be  a  compound  of  *10.  The  circumstance 
that  the  different  nations  have  their  leaders  in 
their  44  kings  ”  is  no  ground  against  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  for  the  multifarious  host  would  still  need 
a  common  head.  *  I  therefore  adhere  provision¬ 
ally  to  the  meaning  “captain.” — Like  bristly 
locusts.  Comp.  ver.  14.  The  comparison  is 
very  graphic,  both  with  respect  to  the  number 
and  also  the  form  and  movements  of  the  animals. 
Comp.  Credner  on  Joel  i.  4. — Consecrate  na¬ 
tions  is  repeated  as  a  sign  that  the  prophet  will 
yet  make  new  and  important  additions  to  the 
nations  already  mentioned. — Kings  of  Media. 
The  plural  is  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  an  ab¬ 
solutely  indifferent  matter  than  as  depending  on 
distinct  historical  knowledge.  It  simply  leaves 
open  the  possibility  of  a  plurality.  A  great  war 
with  Babylon  would  certainly  occupy  the  whole 
royal  family  of  Media  and  might  occupy  several 
Median  kings  in  succession.  For  an  analogous 
case  comp.  xvii.  20;  xix.  3. — Jeremiah’s  men¬ 
tion  of  the  Medes  is  significant  for  two  reasons : 

1.  because  at  that  time,  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Zedekiah  (155  Nabon.=B.  C.  593),  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  was  in  all  probability  at  war  with  Media. 
His  father-in-law,  Cyaxares,  had  died  the  year 
before,  B.  C.  694.  This  was  a  favorable  epoch 
to  cast  off  the  previous  supremacy  of  Media. 
44  We  think  that  we  may  unhesitatingly  assume 
that  Nabukudrussur  had  to  undertake  a  great 
war  with  Media  in  the  years  154  and  155,”  says 
Niebuhr  (Asa.  u.  Bab.,  S.  212,  8  and  on  his 
reasons  for  this  view  lb.  S.  211  and  S.  284),—' 

2.  because  in  the  mention  of  the  Medes  there  is 
a  strong  argument  against  those  who  assert  that 
this  prophecy  was  composed  post  eventum ,  during 
the  captivity,  for  at  this  time  the  Persians  and 
not  the  Medes  would  have  been  designated  as 
the  conquerors  of  Babylon.  Comp.  ver.  11. — 
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Her  satraps.  Comp.  Ters.  23  and  57. — To 
make,  etc.  Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  9;  Jer.  ii.  15;  iv. 
7;  ix.  10;  xlvi.  19;  1.  3;  li.  47. 

Ver.  30.  The  heroes  of  Babylon  .  . .  bro¬ 
ken. — Become  women.  Comp.  1.  37  ;  Nah. 
iii.  13. — They  have  burned.  The  subject  is 
the  enemies. — Bars  are  broken.  Comp.  Am. 
i.  5  ;  Isa.  xlv.  2 ;  Lam.  ii.  9. — As  only  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  city  is  described,  the  burning  of  the 
dwellings  must  not  be  referred  to  a  burning  of 
the  whole  city,  presupposing  the  capture.  It 
must  rather  be  intended  as  a  parallel  to  the 
breaking  of  the  bars.  The  sentence  discloses 
that  the  enemies  had  begun  their  work  by  setting 
the  dwellings  on  fire.  [Compare  the  account  of 
the  siege  of  Babylon  in  Xenophon  as  given  by 
WORDSWOBTH. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  31,  32.  Courier  .  .  .  confounded. 
The  prophet  conceives  of  the  king  as  in  the  midst 
of  the  city,  in  his  citadel.  When  the  city  is  taken 
“from  the  end  thereof”  (comp.  1.  26)  the  mes¬ 
sengers  hastening  to  inform  the  king  would  meet 
each  other.  This  is  a  sad  meeting,  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  calamities  which  reminds  us  of  the  Job’s 
posts  (Job  i.  13  sqq.). — Passages.  are 

passages.  Forts  may  be  meant,  but  also  bridges 
or  tunnels,  or  even  the  stations  of  the  messenger 
or  ferries,  since  on  account  of  the  walls  a  landing 
could  not  be  made  at  pleasure.  Concerning  the 
bridges  which  connected  the  two  banks  of  the 
river  in  the  middle  of  the  city  and  the  tunnel 
under  the  Euphrates,  which  connected  the  two 
royal  castles,  comp.  Oppert,  I.  S.  192,  etc.  The 
Euphrates,  moreover,  had  no  fords,  and  the  arti¬ 
cle  forbids  us  to  think  of  the  bed  of  the  Euphra¬ 
tes,  laid  dry  by  the  diversion  of  the  stream 
(Herod.,  I.  191),  as  it  denotes  that  definite  and 
well-known  points  of  transition  are  meant.  The 
expression  may  well  be  referred  to  the  bridge, 
the  ferry-stations  and  perhaps  also  to  the  tunnel. 
Both  this  sentence  and  the  following  parts  of 
ver.  33  belong  to  the  announcements  spoken  of 
in  ver.  31. — The  ponds  bui*ned  with  fire. 
This  sentence  is  enigmatical.  The  view  that  the 
burning  is  not  to  be  understood  literally,  but 
merely  to  be  taken  as  figurative  for  drying  up, 
for  which  an  appeal  is  strangely  made  to  1  Ki. 
xviii.  88,  seems  to  me  as  untenable  as  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  burning  is  to  be  referred 
merely  to  the  sedge.  The  former  view  is  op¬ 
posed  by  the  formal  reason  that  the  figure  would 
be  an  unsuitably  exaggerated  one,  the  latter  by 
the  material  reason  that  the  burning  of  the  sedge 
seems  purposeless.  But  are  the  great  water¬ 
works  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  be  conceived  of 


as  having  no  wood-work  about  them?  Did 
not  the  flood-gates  at  least  consist  of  wood? 
The  great  basin  of  Sepharvaim,  e.  g .,  might  be 
opened  and  closed  by  flood-gates  (comp.  Duncker, 
Gesch.  d.  Alter  th.  I.  8.  849).  If  the  Euphrates 
were  dried  up  and  it  was  wished  to  complete  the 
act  of  demolition,  the  destruction  of  the  sluices 
by  fire  might  be  an  appropriate  way  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  per¬ 
ceive  a  special  prediction  in  these  words.  Jere¬ 
miah  paints  the  picture  of  the  destruction  of 
Babylon  in  colors,  which  in  general  betray  a 
correct  knowledge  of  Babylonian  circumstances. 
This  picture  could  not  be  applied  to  the  capture 
of  any  city  at  pleasure,  but  the  coloring  is  no¬ 
where  so  speoific  that  we  must  say  it  is  either  a 
mantic  prediction  or  a  vaticinium  poet  even  turn. 
Jeremiah’s  mind  was  occupied  only  with  the 
great  theme, — Babylon  will  fall  and  be  destroyed, 
and  Israel  will  be  delivered.  He  greatly  varies 
this  theme,  and  here  and  there  a  feature  finds  a 
surprisingly  accurate  fulfilment,  but  there  may 
be  here  a  deeply  hidden  connection  between 
cause  and  effect,  which  we  cannot  fathom  or  de¬ 
monstrate,  and  the  prophet  had  no  foreknow¬ 
ledge  of  this  agreement  of  his  words  with  the 
future  reality.  Comp.  1.  24  and  the  rems.  on 
li.  89.  Kuepkr  in  the  Beweis  dee  Glaubene ,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March,  1867. — Are  confounded. 
Comp.  Isa.  xiii.  8.  The  words  as  the  purport 
of  the  message  correspond  exactly  to  what  was 
reported  as  a  fact  in  ver.  30.  [Comp.  Herod., 
I.  181 ;  Ari8TOT.,  Polit.  III.  c.  1 ;  Rawlinson, 
Arte.  Mon.  III.  863  ;  and  Puset,  on  Daniel ,  p. 
268,  in  Wordsworth  and  his  note  on  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  this  prophecy. — S.  R.  A.] 

Ver.  83.  For  thus  saith  ...  to  her.  For 
attaches  these  words  closely  to  the  previous  verse. 
What  follows  is  separated  by  its  specific  contents, 
and  thus  the  statement  of  reason  forms  a  con¬ 
clusion.  When  Jeremiah  wrote  Babylon  stood 
at  the  zenith  of  its  bloom.  The  rejoinder  might 
then  be  made  to  him,  How  const  thou,  contrary 
to  all  appearances,  speak  of  such  an  enfeebling 
of  this  glorious  army  and  of  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  these  impregnable  bulwarks? 
Jeremiah  replies,  Eabylon  is  a  threshing-floor. 
All  that  is  now  done  to  render  her  great  and 
glorious  is  no  more  than  a  preparation  of  the 
floor  by  treading.  In  a  short  time,  however,  the 
season  of  harvest  will  come  to  her.  Jeremiah 
here  leans  back  upon  1.  26.  The  glorious  city 
shall  one  day  serve  only  as  a  threshing-floor  for 
all  the  treasures  harvested  by  her  enemies. 
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17.  Babylon’s  Misdeed,  Israel? s  Complaint ,  Jehovah’s  Sentence, 

LI.  84-40. 

34  Nebuchadrezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  devoured  us,  he  crushed  us, 

He  put  us  away  as  an  empty  vessel, 

He  swallowed  us  like  a  dragon, 

He  filled  his  belly1  with  mv  best  and  cast  us  out.1 

35  “  My  wrong  and  my  flesh  be  on  Babylon,”  say  the  inhabitress  of  Zion, 
“  My  blood  on  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea,”  say  Jerusalem. 

36  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah : 

Behold,  I  fight  thy  battle,  and  execute  thy  vengeance, 

And  cause  her  sea  to  dry  up  and  seal  up  her  spring. 

37  And  Babylon  shall  become  ruins,  the  abode  of  jackals, 

A  terror  and  an  object  of  scorn,  which  is  bare  of  inhabitants. 

38  They  will  roar  one  with  another  like  young  lions, 

They  will  growl4  like  the  young  of  the  lioness. 

39  For  their  intoxication  I  prepare  them  a  drinking-bout, 

And  make  them  drunken  that  they  may  rejoice, 

Fall  asleep  to  a  perpetual  sleep 
And  never  awake,  saith  Jehovah. 

40  I  will  bring  them  down  like  lambs  to  the  slaughter, 

Like  rams  with  he-goats. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  Ver.  34.— fen3,  ia  aw.  A*y. 

%  yer>  34.— The  singular  suffix  has  induced  the  Masoretea  to  make  the  previous  verbs  conformable  to  this,  but 
this  change  of  number  is  by  uo  means  rare.  Comp.  ix.  7  ;  x.  4 ;  xiii.  20 ;  xliv.  9 ;  Naeoklsb.  Or .,  $  105,  7  Anm.  2.  Some 
commentators  would  attach  the  word  to  the  following,  and  read  because  the  iliph  of  nil  signifies  to  wash,  rinse 

away  (Isa.  iv.  4;  Exek.  XL  38;  2  Chron.  iv.  6),  and  does  not  occur  elsewhere  In  Jeremiah,  while  18  Ter7  common  with 

him  (viii.  3 ;  xvi.  15 ;  xxlli.  3,  8 ;  xxvii.  10, 15,  dc.).  The  meaning  of  rinsing,  however,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  cast¬ 
ing  away  (“  the  iliph.  of  fUl  i*  to  cast  away,  wash  away,”  Deutzscu  on  Isa.  iv.  4,  &  89),  and  the  brevity  of  the  second 

half  of  the  verse  is  not  without  analogy.  Comp.  1.  28 ;  11.  28. 

*  Ver.  35.— 'J?  H3BT-  Comp.  Isa.  xii.  6.  The  expression  occurs  only  in  these  two  places. 

*  Ver.  38.— snarl,  growl,  is  an  aw.  A«y. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Nebuchadnezzar  has  devoured  Israel,  emptied 
his  land  and  caused  it  to  stand  like  an  empty 
vessel,  having  cast  out  the  people  (ver.  84).  For 
this  Israel  invokes  the  vengeance  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  85).  To  this  desire  the  Lord  declares 
Himself  willing  to  respond;  as  Babylon  has 
emptied  Israel,  so  shall  it  become  an  empty  un¬ 
watered  desert;  as  Nebuchadnezzar  has  devoured 
Israel  like  a  dragon,  so  shall  the  Chaldeans  roar 
like  lions;  as  they  have  revelled  in  Israel’s  flesh 
and  blood,  so  shall  they  empty  the  cup  of  wrath 
even  to  fatal  drunkenness,  and  be  brought  as 
sheep  to  the  slaughter  (vers.  86-40).  Three  main 
thoughts  are  thus  plainly  distinguishable,  the 
expositio  faeti,  the  complaint  and  the  sentence. 

Ver.  34.  Nebuchadressar . . .  cast  ua  oat 
Nebuchadnezzar  has  devoured  (1.  7,  17)  and 
crushed  (literally  disturbavit ,  Ex.  xiv.  25;  xxiii. 
27 ;  Josh.  x.  10;  2  Chr.  xv.  6)  Israel;  and  then  let 


the  land  stand  like  an  empty  vessel.  Hitziq  re¬ 
gards  the  words  he  pat  as  away,  as  spoken  by 
the  land,  but  this  view  is  opposed  by  the  plural 
pronoun.  It.  is  better  to  regard  the  people  and 
land  as  speaking  together.  Then  the  first  clause 
refers  to  the  persons,  the  second  to  the  land,  the 
third  to  the  particular  things,  which  the  enemy 
took  with  him  as  plunder  out  of  the  country.— 
Dragon,  J'lH,  is  1,  beltua  maritima,  icyrof,  (Gen. 
i.  21;  Job  vii.  12;  Ps.  clviii.  7).  2.  Serpent 

(Ex.  vii.  9,  10,  12;  Deut.  xxxii.  83;  Ps.  xci.  18). 
8.  Crocodile  (Isa.  xxvii.  1;  li.  9;  Ezek.  xxix.  8; 
xxxii.  2;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  13).  In  this  place  it  is 
usually  translated  dragon,  this  being  viewed  as 
a  modification  of  the  second  meaning.  It  is 
really  a  matter  of  indifference  what  great  animal 
is  intended,  and  it  therefore  suffices  to  render  the 
word  by  a  general  term. 

Ver.  35.  My  wrong  .  .  .  Jerusalem.  After 
the  representation  of  the  condition  of  things, 
Israel  here  appears  as  a  plaintiff,  and  demands 
as  his  right  the  punishment  of  the  oppressor.— 
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My  wrong.  Comp.  Gen.  xvi.  5. — My  flesh 
and  my  blood  point  back  to  devoured,  ver. 
84. — Inhabitants  of  Chaldea.  Comp.  ver.  24 ; 
1.10.  [“  By  my  flesh  we  are  here  to  under¬ 

stand  the  blood -relations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  or  the  Jews  throughout  the  country, 
who  were  killed  or  carried  captive  to  Babylon.” 
Hbndbrson. — S.  R.  A.l 
Vers.  86-40.  Therefore  thus  .  .  .  with  he- 
goats.  The  Lord  receives  the  complaint  of 
Israel.  He  declares  himself  ready  to  execute  the 
punishment  desired.  The  close  connection  of  the 
words  with  ver.  35  is  clear  from  therefore,  and 
from  its  whole  purport. — I  fight,  etc.  Comp.  1. 
84;  li.  6,  11,  56;  l.  15,  28. — Cause  to  dry  up, 
etc.  The  abundance  of  water,  to  which  the  land 
of  Babylon  owes  its  fertility  and  power,  the  Lord 
will  dry  up  and  even  seal  up  the  springs.  Comp. 
1.  88. — Her  sea.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  13.  “The 
main  land,  on  which  Babylon  stands,  is  .  .  .  a 
large  .  .  .  plain,  which  is  so  broken  up  with 
marshes  and  lakes  by  the  Euphrates,  that  it  floats, 
as  it  were,  in  the  sea.  The  low  land  on  the  lower 
Euphrates  is,  as  it  were,  wrung  from  the  sea; 
for  before  Semiramis  erected  the  dikes,  the 
Euphrates  used  to  overflow  it  all  (nehiytHleiv, 
Herod.,  I.,  184);  Abydenus  (in  Eusbb.  Prsep., 
IX.,  41),  even  says  that  at  first  it  was  all  water, 
and  was  also  called  tfdAamra.”  Dklitzsch  on  Isa. 
xxi.  1. — Become  ruins.  Comp.  ix.  10;  xviii. 
16;  xix.  8;  xxv.  9,  18;  xxix.  18;  li.  29.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  theory  of  recompense  which  the 
Lord  has  presented  in  ver.  86  (comp.  ver.  6)  the 
desolation  and  evaouation  here  predicted  corres- , 


ponds  to  the  emptying,  whioh  Israel,  according 
to  ver.  84,  had  experienced  from  Babylon. — In 
ver.  38  it  is  not  an  etement  of  the  punishment, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  revelling  of  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  plunder,  which 
is  described  (comp.  ii.  16;  Am.  iii.  4). — Ver. 
89.  While  now  they  are  in  the  heart  of  their 
greedy  enjoyment  (comp.  Hos.  vii.  4-7)  the  Lord 
will  prepare  them  a  banquet  of  his  own  kind. 
He  will  pour  them  out  a  full  cup,  but  of  wrath 
(xxv.  15-27).  Of  this  excitement  and  sleep  will 
be  the  consequence — the  excitement  of  anguish 
and  the  sleep  of  death  (ver.  57). — That  they 
may  rejoice,  is  therefore  intended  ironically. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxi.  5,  and  Dblitzsch,  ad  loc. — The 
remarkable  fulfilment  of  these  words  in  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  Chaldeans  while  feasting  (Dan.  v.  1 
sqq. ;  Herod.,  I.,  191;  Cyrop.,  VII.,  231  is  no 
more  to  be  traced  to  special  prediction,  than  the 
fulfilment  of  vers.  81,  82;  1.  24.  The  prophet 
has  no  expectation  that  his  pioture  of  wild  carou¬ 
sal,  and  the  exchange  of  this  for  another  ironi¬ 
cally  so-called,  would  correspond  so  literally  to 
the  facta.  That  this  was  the  case  was  not-,  how¬ 
ever,  due  to  a  coincidence,  but  to  divine  Provi¬ 
dence.  Comp.  rems.  on  vers.  31,  82. — I  wiU 
bring  them,  etc.  Corap.  xlviii.  15;  1.  27.  Lambs, 
rams,  he-goats!  All  classes  of  the  population 
are  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  butcher's  knife. 
Comp.  Isa.  xxxiv.  6;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  Jer.  1.  8. 
— This  description  also,  from  ver.  38  onwards, 
stands  in  evident  contrast  to  the  devouring  of 
Israel  by  the  Chaldeans,  in  ver.  84. 


18.  The  Demolition  of  the  Prison,  the  Liberation  of  the  Captivee. 
LI.  41-46. 


41  How  is  Sheshach  taken, 

And  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth  captured  I 

How  is  Babylon  become  a  horrid  waste1  among  the  nations ! 

42  The  sea  is  come  up  over  Babylon, 

With  the  multitude  of  its  waves  is  she  covered. 

43  Her  cities  are  become  a  desolation, 

A  land  of  aridity  and  steppe, 

A  land  wherein  no  man  will  dwell, 

Which  no  son  of  man  will  pass  through. 

44  And  I  visit  Bel  in  Babylon, 

And  take  from  his  mouth  what  he  hath  devoured. 

And  no  more  shall  the  nations  flow  to  him : 

The  wall  also  of  Babylon  is  fallen. 

46  Go  out  from  the  midst  of  her,  my  people, 

And  let  every  one  save  his  soul  from  the  fury  of  Jehovah’s  anger. 
46  And  let  not  your  heart  faint,* 

Nor  fear  on  account  of  the  rumor  which  is  heard  in  the  land, 

For  in  that  year  the  rumor  comes*  and  the  year  after4  another, 
And  feud  in  the  land,  ruler  against  ruler. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  Ter.  41.— TlZDtSf  i*  ttupar  in  v.  30 ;  viii.  21.  A*  in  the  verbal  root,  so  alao  in  the  noon,  the  idea  of  being  rigid  and  con¬ 
fused  is  connected  with  that  of  horrible  desolation.  Comp.  ii.  15  ;  It.  7;  1.  3,  23,  etc. 

*  Ter.  46.— q  ‘JVjai.  Comp.  Deut.  xx.  4;  Isa.  Tii.  4.— 13— 1 “7fi<  as  frequently.  Ewald,  £  337,  b. 

*  Ter.  40.— K3L  The  construction  is  as,  «  g„  in  xxvii.  10.  Comp.  Naxoblbb.  Or .,  $  99,  3. 

4  Ter.  46.— VIH  j<  is  to  be  regarded  as  neuter.  Comp.  Nabqkub.  Or.,  g  60,  4. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A  double  picture !  As  in  vers.  1.  1-5,  on  the 
backgrouud  of  Babylon  destroyed  the  prophet 
8ee3  Jerusalem  delivered.  He  thus  first  shows 
U9  Babylon  taken  and  desolated  (vers.  41-43),  the 
gods  robbed  of  all  ability  to  retain  plunder  or 
attract  worshippers,  and  even  the  strong,  proud 
walls  thrown  down  (ver.  44).  He  then  summons 
Israel  to  flee  from  the  abomination  of  desolation 
(ver.  45),  and  not  to  be  afraid  at  the  alarm  of 
war  (ver.  46). 

Ver9.  41-44.  How  isSheshach  ...  is  fall¬ 
en.  Comp.  1.  2. — Sheshach.  Comp.  rems.  on 
xxv.  26.  If  it  is  to  be  derived  from  TJ3Z?  to  stoop 
down,  and  taken  in  the  sense  of  “  humiliation, 
submission,”  the  idea  does  not  accord  with  the 
following  “praise  of  the  whole  earth.”  It  must 
wait  further  illumination. — Praise,  etc.  Comp, 
xlviii.  2 ;  xlix.  25.  Herodotus  says  of  Babylon, 
iKEKda^r/ro  (Ik  oudtv  AAAo  nd/uaua  ruv  ifyev 

(I.,  178). — The  sea,  etc.  We  might  think  here 
of  the  9eo  of  nations  (comp.  Isa.  viii.  7,  8;  xvii. 
12;  Jer.  xlvi.  7,  8),  especially  since  in  ver.  36 
and  ver.  43,  the  contrary  is  expressed.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  the  prophet  would  really 
say  both,  viz.,  that  Babylon  will  be  exposed  to 
horrible  aridity  and  fearful  inundations.  The 
Euphrates,  when  left  to  itself,  has  at  some  times 
too  much,  and  at  others  too  little  water.  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  great  water- works  were  to  regulate 
the  supply,  and  when  these  are  destroyed  (comp, 
ver.  32)  Babylon  incurs  the  double  danger. — 
Her  cities,  etc.  Comp.  ix.  10. — Land  of  ari¬ 
dity,  etc.  Comp.  ii.  6;  1.  12. — No  man,  etc. 
Comp.  ix.  9-11;  xlix.  18,  33;  1.  40. — Bel  (comp. 


rems.  on  1.  2)  is  here  mentioned  as  Babylon’s 
highest  deity,  and  accordingly  as  the  shield  of 
its  power  and  glory.  Whoever  conquers  and 
plunders  Babylon,  conquers  and  plunders  Bel, 
and  whatever  Babylon  retains  of  plundered  pro¬ 
perty  in  its  hand,  that  has  Bel.  He  has,  as  it 
were,  swallowed  all  (comp.  ver.  84 ;  1. 17).  Israel 
then  with  all  the  plunder  of  Jerusalem  (comp. 
Dan.  i.  2)  may  be  represented  as  “devoured  by 
Bel,”  and  this  he  is  to  restore.  He  is  also  no 
longer  to  have  the  renown  of  being  a  powerful 
protector.  Foreigners  shall  no  longer  stream 
thither  to  commend  themselves  to  his  protection 
and  be  amazed  at  his  glory.  On  the  expression, 
comp.  Isa.  ii.  2. — The  mention  of  the  wall  of 
Babylon  (comp.  ver.  68;  1.  15)  again  as  by  way 
of  supplement,  may  seem  surprising.  The  walls 
of  Babylon,  however,  seem  here  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sanctuary  of  Bel.  This  is  intimated  in  their 
names;  Imgur-Bel,  t.  e.,  Bel  protect,  was  the 
name  of  the  outer  wall  comprising  480  stadia, 
Nivitti-Bel,  i.  e.,  residence  of  Bel,  was  the  name 
of  the  inner  wall,  360  stadia  long.  Comp.  Oppeut, 
I.,  S.  227.  [The  name  of  the  king  also  was  Bel¬ 
shazzar. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  45,  46.  Go  oat .  . .  raler.  That  which, 
according  to  vers.  41-44  is to  come  upon  Babylon, 
is  the  effect  of  Jehovah’s  wrath.  In  order  that 
this  may  not  fall  upon  the  Israelites  also,  they 
are  to  flee.  Corap.  ver.  6;  1.  8. — Prom  the 
fury,  etc.  Comp.  iv.  8,  26;  xii.  13;  xxv.  37,  38; 
xxx.  24. — Feud,  etc.  Comp.  xxx.  21  ;  xxxiii. 
26. — The  prophet  evidently  presupposes  a  great 
war.  Comp.  rems.  on  ver.  28.  This  passage  re¬ 
minds  us  of  Matt.  xxiv.  6;  Luke  xxi.  28.  [Comp. 
Rawlinson,  Anc.  Mon.,  III.,  p.  515,  as  quoted  in 
Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.]. 


19.  Babylon' t  fall  an  Occasion  of  Joy  to  Heaven  and  Earth ,  but  especially  to  Itrael. 

LI.  47-62. 

47  Therefore  behold,  the  days  come  that  I  yisit  the  idols  of  Babylon, 

And  her  whole  land  shall  be  put  to  shame, 

And  her  wounded  ones  shall  all  fall  in  the  midst  of  her. 

48  But  heayen  and  earth,  and  all  therein,  shall  rejoice  over  Babylon, 

For  from  the  north  come1  the  destroyers,  saith  Jehoyah. 

49  As  Babylon  caused*  the  slain*  of  Israel  to  fall, 

So  at  Babylon  are  fallen  the  slain  of  the  whole  land. 

50  Ye  that  have  escaped  the  sword, 

Go  on,4  stand  not  still : 

Remembei  Jehovah  from  afar, 

And  let  Jerusalem  come  into  your  hearts. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


51  “  We  are  ashamed,  for  we  have  heard  reproach, 

Shame  covers  our  face,  for  strangers  are  come  into  the  sanctuaries  of  Jehovah’s 
house.” 

52  Wherefore  behold,  the  days  come,  saith  Jehovah,  that  I  punish  her  idolp; 

And  in  her  whole  land  groan5  the  slain. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  48. — The  singular  K'D'  stands  here  as  an  anticipated  predicate.  Comp.  Nazgzlsb.  Orn  f  105,  4,  ft,  8. 

*  Ver.  49. — Before  Vd  should  be  supplied  Tl/Vil*  The  sense  of  the  connection  is  then  Babylon  tended  to,  occasioned, 

the  fhll.  Comp.  Naeoelsb.  Orn  1 95,  3  b. 

•  Ver.  49  — ^  'SSn  need  not  be  taken  as  vocative.  It  is  the  construction  of  a  sentence  in  which  the  infinitive  repre¬ 
sents  the  predicate,  and  the  subject  is  implied  in  a  substantive,  depending  on  a  preposition.  Comp.  v.  26;  vi.  7;  xviL  2  ; 
xxxiv.  9 ;  Naeoelsb.  Gr.,  g  95,  2.— If  wo  take  it  as  voc.  (IIitxiq,  Ewald,  Graf,  etc.),  the  two  clauses  of  the  disjunctive  sen¬ 
tence  either  contain  the  same  thought,  or  we  must  take  S  as  the  S  auctorit ,  which  is  harsh.  The  Perf.  is  according  to 

this  Interpretation  the  prophetic  perfect  The  prophet  sees  the  ttrages  of  the  Babylonians  as  something  which  has  already 
happened.  Hence  he  addresses  the  Israelites  as  having  escaped  from  the  overthrow. 

♦  Ver.  50. — oSiT  This  Imperative  occurs  here  only;  The  choice  of  the  expression  is,  however,  explained  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  IjSn  here  does  not  signify  to  go  away,  but  as  is  clear  from  the  antithesis  nbjJP  (comp.  Gen.  xix.  17 ;  Jer.  iv 

6)  to  go  on,  and  is  thus  used  with  a  certain  emphasis.  Hence  it  is  also  unnecessary  with  the  LXX.  to  connect  the  H  with 
the  previous  word,  and  read  rDlHO  or  — Comp.,  moreover,  ver.  45 ;  L  8,  28. 

tt  r  ••  v  :  V 

*  Ver.  62. — pjfct  in  Jeremiah  here  only.  Comp.  Exek.  xxvi.  15. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

We  may  observe  in  this  passage  that  it  gradu¬ 
ally  exhausts  itself,  and  hastens  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  We  may  also  perceive  the  effort  to  revert 
to  the  commencement.  Hence  the  great  simi¬ 
larity  of  these  verses  to  1.  3-6.  Babylon’s  idols 
are  to  be  visited,  the  land  confounded,  and  filled 
with  the  slain  (ver.  47),  to  the  joy  of  heaven  and 
earth.  The  destroyers  coming  from  the  north  are 
to  accomplish  this  (ver.  48).  Thus  will  be  re¬ 
compensed  to  Babylon  what  it  has  done  to  Israel 
(ver.  49).  The  Israelites,  however,  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  home  comforted  (ver.  60).  They 
seem  not  to  understand  the  call,  for  they  answer 
with  complaining  words,  from  which  it  is  seen 
that  no  other  feeling  could  find  place  in  their 
hearts,  than  that  of  the  disgrace  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  (ver.  61).  But  the  prophet  comforts  them 
by  skilfully  repeating  the  opening  words  of  the 
picture,  indicating  that  even  for  their  disgrace 
the  promised  visitation  of  the  idols  and  of  their 
country  would  procure  satisfaction  (ver.  62). 
If  oar  division  is  correct,  and  ver.  62  is  really 
the  close  of  the  strophe  beginning  at  ver.  47, 
and  if,  as  cannot  be  doubted  (see  the  proof  in 
detail  below),  these  verses  reproduce  in  a  certain 
measure  the  beginning  of  the  whole  prophecy,  l. 
2-6,  an  artificial  arrangement  is  here  noticeable, 
of  which  a  trace  also  recurs  in  the  last  picture, 
for  ver.  68  also  in  its  purport  refers  back  to 
ver.  63. 

Vers.  47,  48.  Therefore  behold  .  .  .  saith 
Jehovah. — Therefore  draws  a  further  special 
conclusion  from  the  premises  stated  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  context.  The  main  purport  of  this  picture 
follows  from  all  which  has  been  previously  stated 
ns  the  iecree  of  Jehovah  concerning  Babylon. — 
Behold,  the  day.  Comp.  ix.  24.  This  formu¬ 
la  is  found  fourteen  times  in  Jeremiah,  vii.  32; 
xvi.  14;  xix.  6,  etc. — The  idols,  etc.  Generaliza¬ 
tion  of  what  is  said  in  ver.  44  of  Bel  alone.  In 
1.  2  also  the  confusion  of  Bel,  Merodach  and  the 
idols  generally  is  spoken  of.  Comp.  ver.  62. 


— Put  to  shame.  Comp,  xlviii.  13.— Her 
wounded.  Comp.  ver.  4. — If  we  render  “  slain,” 
we  get  no  suitable  meaning  from  the  sentence, 
even  if  the  emphasis  be  laid  on  “  in  the  midst  of 
her,”  we  must,  therefore,  take  the  word  in  the 
sense  of  wounded,  as  in  Ps.  lxix.  26 ;  Job  xxiv. 
12.  All  the  wounded  will  fall,  i.  «.,  all  their 
wounds  will  be  mortal. — Ver.  48.  Shall  rejoioe, 
etc.  These  words  express  the  main  thought  of 
the  first  part  (vers.  47,  48)  and  at  the  same  time 
the  only  new  element.  Heaven  and  earth  cer¬ 
tainly  must  rejoice  when  once  again  the  justice, 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  Lord  celebrate  a  tri¬ 
umph,  and  it  is  anew  evident  that  He,  and  not 
the  devil,  is  Lord  in  the  world.  Comp.  Isa.  xliv. 
23;  xlix.  13;  Ps.  xcvi.  10,  11. — The  sentence 
gains  much  in  clearness  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
parenthesis,  and  refer  the  following  causal  sen¬ 
tence  to  ver.  47.  According  to  the  logical  se¬ 
quence  the  destroyers  are  the  first  cause,  and  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  the  second  cause  of  the 
rejoicing.  If  we  do  not  take  the  imperative  sen-! 
tence  as  a  parenthesis,  we  must  at  ?east  refer  the 
causal  sentence  to  all  the  foregoing  context,  so 
that  the  destroyers  appear  as  the  ground  both 
of  the  fall  and  the  rejoicing.  The  words  for 
from  the  north,  also  remind  us  of  l.  3  coll.  1. 
9,  41,  standing  here  in  the  same  connection  as 
there. — Destroyers.  Comp.  ver.  63. 

Vers.  49-52.  As  Babylon  . . .  the  slain.  In 
this  second  part  of  the  picture  the  prophet  ex¬ 
presses  substantially  the  same  thought  as  in  the 
first,  but  with  special  application  to  Israel  and 
emphasis  on  the  idea  of  recompense.  The  sin 
of  Babylon  against  Israel  shall  be  recompensed, 
and  Israel,  at  first  unable  to  receive  the  joyful 
tidings,  is  greatly  comforted  by  the  repeated  so¬ 
lemn  proclamation  of  judgment  on  the  destroyers. 
— Remember,  etc.  These  words  remind  us  vi¬ 
vidly  of  1.  4,  5. — From  afar.  Jehovah  is  still  al¬ 
ways  considered  as  dwelling  in  Zion.  Comp, 
xli.  5. — Come,  etc.  Comp.  iii.  16;  xliv.  21. — 
The  Israelites  answer  to  the  eaU,but  with  words 
of  grief.  They  cannot  reoeive  the  joyful  tidings. 
Their  minds  are  still  full  of  the  feeling  of  the 
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disgrace  they  have  suffered.  It  is  as  though  they 
would  say,  What  is  the  thought  of  Jehovah  and 
Jerusalem  for  us  ?  Have  we  not  from  thence  re¬ 
collections  only  of  the  deepest  shame  and  re¬ 
proach?  We  are  put  to  shame  and  we  are 
ashamed  (comp.  ix.  18),  for  we  have  heard  re¬ 
roach,  scorn  and  ridicule  as  the  part  of  the 
eathen  (vi.  10;  xxiv.  9),  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  shame  covered  our  face  (Ps.  lxix. 
8;  xxxv.  26;  lxxi.  131.  This  scorn  which  has 
come  upon  us  refers  nowever  to  the  foot  that 
strangers  (comp.  v.  19;  xxx.  8;  Isa.  i.  7)  have 
come  into  the  sanctuaries  (t. into  all  parts, 


even  those  forbidden  to  profane  feet)  of  Jehovah’s 
house.  It  must  appear  surprising  that  the  Israel¬ 
ites  respond  to  the  joyful  call  of  the  prophet,  ver. 
60,  with  words  of  grief.  The  strophe  cannot 
therefore  possibly  be  concluded  here,  or  it  would 
end  in  a  harsh  dissonance.  We  therefore  attach 
ver.  52  to  it.  Even  on  this  acoount,  says  Jere¬ 
miah,  skilfully  repeating  the  opening  words  of 
the  picture,  shall  the  idols  be  visited  and  their 
land  filled  with  the  slain.  The  prophet  speaks 
very  appropriately  of  the  visitation  of  the  idols, 
for  just  this  is  the  recompense  for  the  disgrace 
inflicted  on  the  house  of  Jehovah. 


20.  No  wall  tt  a  defence  againtt  the  Lord* 


LI.  63-58. 

63  “  Even  though  Babylon  should  mount  up  to  heaven. 

And  tower  up1  his  defences*  to  a  precipitous  height, 

From  me  will  destroyers  come  to  her/'  saith  Jehovah. 

64  A  loud  crying  from  JBabylon 

And  great  ruin  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldeans ! 

65  For  Jehovah  destroyeth  Babylon, 

And  extirpates  from  her  the  loud  noise. 

And  her  waves  roar  like  mighty  waters, 

The  noise  of  their  calling  resounds. 

66  For  there  is  coming  upon  her,  upon  Babylon,  a  destroyer, 

And  her  heroes  are  taken,  their  bows  broken  f 

For  a  God  of  recompense  is  Jehovah, 

Who  well  requiteth. 

67  “And  I  make  drunk  her  princes  and  her  wise  men. 

Her  counts,  her  dukes  and  her  heroes, 

That  they  may  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep, 

And  never  awake,”  saith  the  King : 

Jehovah  Zebaoth  is  his  name. 

68  Thus  saith  Jehovah  Zebaoth, 

“  Babylon's  broad  wall4  is  laid  bare,* 

And  her  high  gates  burn8  in  the  fire ! 

Thus  then  have  peoples  labored  in  vain, 

And  nations  wearied  themselves7  for  the  fire.” 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  63. — The  Piel  denotes  to  cut  off,  to  separate  sharply.  This  is  used  in  the  sense  of  fortifying,  like  Kal  in 

rnW2>  Isa.  ii.  15;  xxxvii.  26  coH  YT3D*  because  fortifications  are  sharply  separated  from  their  surroundings.  Comp. 
Isa.  xxii.  10. 

*  Ver.  53.— tj?  is  here  as  in  Tj?  SlJD,  Jud.  ix.  51 ;  Ps.  lxi.4 ;  Pro v.  xviii.  10;  ?j?  Y3f,  Ps.  lxiL  4;  Yj?  or  TJ? 

Isa.  xxvi.  1 ;  Pror.  x.  12 ;  xviii.  11,  a  strong  bulwark  for  defence  or  protection. 

*  Ver.  56.— HPin— to  make  fin,  to  make  cracked.  Comp.  1102.  lea.  xlviiL  8;  lx.  11 ;  THB*  I**,  ii*  13  ;  and  with 

respect  to  the  meaning  “  broken,”  1  Sam.  ii.  4;  on  the  singular,  comp.  Naxoklsb.  Or^  f  105,  4,  b. 

*  Ver.  58. — niOH  is  construed  as  sing,  here  only.  Eridently  the  totality  of  the  walls,  which,  in  a  certain  aspect,  was 
a  six-fold  line  of  circumvallation  (comp.  Oppert,  p.  228,  etc.),  is  regarded  as  a  unit.  Comp.  Ewau>,  9318,  a. 

*  Ver.  58. — q  TjJTj;.  Inf.  abs.  Pilpel.  (comp.  Own.,  $253,  inn.)  with  Hithpalp.  from  to  strip  one’s  Belf,  *.  e, 

thrown  down,  discovered  to  their  foundations.  Comp.  Hab.  ill.  13;  Psalm  cxxxvii.  7 ;  and  «ill  13; 

Ezek.  xiii.  14. 

*  Ver.  58.— lnV’-  Comp.  xlix.  2  ;  Isa.  xxxiil.  12 ;  Olsh.,  $242,  b. 

7  Ver.  68. — Regarding  these  words  as  original  to  Ilabakkuk,  we  may  also  regard  1DV1!  as  a  scriptural  error,  it  being 
easy  to  write  this  instead  of  Comp.  Nasoklsb.  Jer.  u.  Bab ^  &  97. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  main  thought  of  the  picture  is  that  no 
dead  or  living  wall  can  save  Babylon,  for  the 
Lord,  the  righteous  recompenser,  has  determined 
upon  its  fall.  The  dead  wall  of  Babylon  will  not 
avail,  because  the  Lord  will  send  destroyers,  as 
first  expressed  in  ver.  68.  In  the  following  verses 
the  fulfilment  of  this  declaration  is  exhibited  : 
great  noise  is  heard  from  Babylon  (ver.  64). 
Whence  comes  this?  Hence,  that  the  Lord  has 
begun  the  work  of  destruction  on  Babylon — de¬ 
stroying  both  the  great  masses  (ver.  66)  and  the 
51ite  of  the  population.  His  justice  requires  this 
(ver.  66).  Substantially  the  same  thought  closes 
the  discourse  as  began  it,  and  both  the  beginning 
and  conclusion  appear  as  the  verba  ipsissima  of 
Jehovah,  so  that  in  form  also  the  end  reverts  to 
the  beginning.  The  princes  and  wise  men  of 
Babylon  may  be  designated  as  its  living  wall. 
They  shall  be  made  drunk  with  the  cup  of  Jeho¬ 
vah's  wrath,  and  sleep  an  everlasting  sleep  (ver. 
67).  The  dead  wall,  with  its  lofty  gates,  shall  be 
subjected  to  fire,  so  that  it  will  be  made  manifest 
that  the  immense  work,  the  fruit  of  the  labor  of 
many  nations,  was  achieved  in  vain,  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  (ver.  68). 

Ver.  63.  Even  though  .  .  aaith  Jehovah. 
In  the  opening  words  there  appears  to  be  a  dou¬ 
ble  allusion  :  1.  to  the  tower  of  Babel,  Gen.  xi. 
4;  2.  to  the  high  walls  with  which  Babylon  was 
surrounded.  Their  height  must  have  been  very 
great.  Even  if  the  statements  of  200  yards  (  Hero¬ 
dotus)  and  250  yards  (Orosius)  are  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  exaggerated,  the  lowest  estimates  of  the  an¬ 
cients  (P111LO8TR.,  Apoll.  Tpan.,  I.,  25)  speak  of 
three  and  a  half  plethra,  ».  e.,  160  feet  (Oppert, 
Exp.,  I.,  p.  224,  6). — Comp.  Ob.  4  ;  Hab.  ii.  9  ; 
Jer.  xlix.  16. — Destroyers.  Comp.  ver.  48. 
[Wordsworth:  “We  may  compare  also  the 
words  of  Nebuchadnezzar  still  extant  on  this 
cyliuder:  *In  Babylon  is  the  tower  of  my 
abode.  ...  To  make  more  difficult  the  attack  of 
an  enemy  against  Imgour-Bet ,  the  indestructible 
Wall  of  Babylon,  I  constructed  a  bulwark  like  a 
mountain,”’  etc. — S.  R.  A.] 

Vers.  64-66.  A  loud  orying  .  .  requiteth. 
That  ver.  64  describes  the  execution  of  whut  is 
threatened  in  ver.  63,  the  work  therefore  of  the 
destroyers  (comp.  1.  22,  46;  xlviii.  3)  is  seen 
from  vers.  55.  66.  It  is  at  the  same  time  clear 
from  the  connection  that  the  loud  noise  spoken 
of  in  ver.  64  is  the  united  consequence  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  operation  directed  to  the  two  main  portions 
of  tho  Babylonian  population.  At  one  time  the 
work  of  the  destroyers  is  against  the  great  mass 
of  the  people.  This  is  the  sense  of  loud  noise 
and  ber  waves.  The  sentence  And  her 
waves,  etc.  expresses  the  result.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Babylon  and  the  extirpation  of  the  great 
tumult  of  nations  caunot  take  place  without  bring¬ 
ing  the  masses  of  the  people  into  wild  and  noisy 
excitement,  for,  as  was  remarked  on  ver.  42, 
masses  of  people  may  certainly,  as  here,  be  com¬ 
pared  with  masses  of  water. — Roar.  Comp.  v. 
22;  xxxi.  35;  Jer.  li.  16 — Jer.  vi.  23. — After¬ 
wards,  however,  the  work  of  the  destroyers  is 
against  the  61ite  of  the  people,  the  heroes,  ».  e ., 

'  the  brave  men  and  warriors  (ver.  80 ;  L  86)  and 


their  weapons. — For  a  God  of  recompense, 
etc.  The  causal  particle  refers  of  course  not  only 
to  the  immediate,  but  all  the  previous  context 
The  object  of  recompente  is  here  stated  as  the 
ground  of  Jehovah's  procedure  against  Babylon, 
as  in  1.  15,  28  ;  li.  6, 11,  36.  Comp.  2  8am.  xix. 
37  ;  Isa.  lix.  18. 

Vers.  57,  58.  And  I  make  . . .  for  the  fire. 

These  verses  also  contain,  like  ver.  53,  the  verba 
ipsissima  of  Jehovah,  and  ver.  68  also  treats  of  the 
dead  wall.  When,  in  ver.  57,  it  is  said  of  the 
princes,  wise  men  and  warriors  (comp.  1.  35, 36; 
li.  23,  28),  that  the  Lord  will  make  them  drunk 
and  cause  them  to  sleep  a  perpetual  sleep  (comp, 
rems.  on  ver.  39,  whence  these  words  are  taken, 
and  xxv.  16,  16,  27),  it  is  evidently  to  be  thus  in¬ 
timated  that  the  Lord  will  paralyze  all  the  forces 
which  might  be  able  in  any  way  to  delay  the  falL 
It  may  then  be  said  that  the  prophet  treats  in 
ver.  57  of  the  destruction  of  the  living,  in  ver.  68 
of  tho  dead  stone  defences.  I  may  be  allowed 
here  to  insert  a  passage  relating  to  the  building 
of  the  walls  from  the  cylinder-inscription  already 
mentioned,  as  given  by  Oppert  (Exp.,  I.,  p.  230). 
“Babylon  is  the  refuge  of  the  God  Merodach;  I 
have  finished  (observe  that  Nebuchadnezzar  is 
the  speaker!  Imgur-Bel,  his  great  enclosure.  In 
the  thresholds  of  the  great  gates  I  have  adjusted 
folding-doors  in  brass,  very  strong  railings  and 
gratings  (?),  I  have  dug  its  ditches,  1  have 
reached  tho  bottom  of  the  waters,  I  have  con¬ 
structed  the  banks  of  the  trench  with  bitumen 
and  bricks.  Wishing  to  preserve  the  pyramid 
more  efficaciously  and  to  defend  it  from  the  enemy 
and  the  attacks  which  might  be  made  on  Babylon 
the  imperishable,  I  caused  to  be  constructed  in 
masonry  in  the  extremities  of  Babylon  a  (second) 
great  enclosure,  the  boulevard  of  the  Rising  Sun, 
which  no  king  had  made  before  me.  I  had  the 
ditches  made  dry,  and  caused  the  banks  to  be  con¬ 
structed  on  barrels.”  Here  follow  the  words 
quoted  above  in  ver.  13. — The  walls  of  Babylon, 
however,  were  not  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
alone.  According  to  an  inscription,  now  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  some  share  in  the  glory  of  this  work  is  due 
to  Assarhaddon,  the  son  of  Sanherib.  He  says 
(Oppert,  p.  227,  etc.),  “Babyjon  is  the  city  of 
laws,  Imgur-Bel  is  its  enclosure,  Nivitti-Bel  its 
rampart;  from  the  foundation  to  the  battlements 
I  founded,  continued,  enlarged  them.”  Oppert 
is  of  opinion  that  these  words  express  too  much, 
and  that  Nabopolassar,  and  especially  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  are  to  be  regarded  as  at  least  the  com¬ 
pleters  of  the  work.  As  to  the  destruction  of  the 
wall,  Oppert  says  (p.  225,  etc.),  “It  is  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  outer  wall,  encroached  upon  by 
Cyrus,  spoiled  by  Darius,  filled  with  breaches  by 
Xerxes,  did  not  exist  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  vulgar  era.  The  ditches 
had  been  filled — and  at  least  in  the  greater  part 
the  wall  had  disappeared  which  was  so  imposing 
to  the  enemies  of  Babylon,  and  which  inspired 
Jeremiah  with  the  words  recorded  in  li.  63,  58.” 
— Thus  then  have  peoples,  etc.  These  words 
are  found  with  slight  alteration  (transposition  of 
in  vain  and  for  the  fire)  in  Hab.  ii.  13.  Ha- 
bakkuk  was  the  contemporary  of  Jeremiah,  and 
also  prophesied  the  punitive  judgment  to  be 
executed  on  Judah  by  the  Chaldeans.  As  in  i. 
6  Habakkuk  expressly  mentions  the  Chaldeans, 
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he  cannot  have  prophesied  before  fhe  battle  of 
Carchemish,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  this  nation  was  disclosed  to  him 
earlier  than  to  Jeremiah.  It  is  possible  that  he 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  for  we  see  from 
chap.  i.  that  the  dominion  of  the  Chaldeans  had 
then  lasted  for  some  time.  If  now  the  words 
“Behold,  is  it  not  of  the  Lord  of  hosts ?”  which 
in  Hab.  ii.  13  immediately  precede  the  words 
common  to  this  passage,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
formula  of  quotation,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
this  is  the  passage  which  he  quotes,  although,  of 
course,  it  oannot  be  denied  that  both  may  have 
drawn  from  a  oommon  source.  It  is,  however, 
grammatically  more  correct  to  take  DKO  in  the 
sense  of  command  or  determination  (as  in  Josh, 
xi.  20;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  30),  and  to  translate  (with 
Ewald,  Meier)  “  it  is  decreed  of  the  Lord  that 
the  nations,”  etc.y  and  then  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  words  are  original  to  Habakkuk.  They 
suit  the  context  admirably.  For  Habakkuk  wishes 
to  show  that  a  building  erected  with  blood  and 
injustice  cannot  endure,  -from  which  in  passing 
we  may  derive  the  important  information  that 


Nebuchadnezzar  did  not  execute  his  immense 
works  without  despotic  violence. — Labored  and 
wearied  themselves  are  synonymous  expres¬ 
sions,  oomp.  Isa.  xl.  38  sqq.;  so  that  if  we  render 
and  wearied  themselves  (as  required  by  the 
text  here,  but  not  in  Hab.  ii.  13),  we  must  under¬ 
stand  this  in  an  enhanced  signification,  as  ex¬ 
hausted  themselves,  or  are  sinking ,  which  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  word  will  bear.  Nor  is  it  in 
accordance  with  the  sense  and  connection  of  the 
original  passage  to  attribute  to  the  nations,  who 
were  compelled  to  build  the  wall,  a  sinking  when 
the  wall  falls  1  It  is  for  them  rather  a  victory 
than  a  defeat.  This  long  discourse,  as  Ewald 
remarks,  “very  suitably  closes  with  this  sentence 
of  Habakkuk,  which  is  here  quite  appropriate.” 

— PVT?  (to  a  sufficiency  in  vain),  involves 

a  certain  irony.  The  great  wall  will  be  good 
enough  to  satisfy  the  lust  of  the  all-devouring 
annihilation,  or  of  the  fire.  It  is  therefore 

stronger  than  p'Vp,  Isa.  xlix.  4 ;  lxv.  23.  Comp. 
Nah.  ii.  13. 


21.  Historical  conclusion* 

LI.  69-64. 

69  The  word  which  Jeremiah  the  prophet  commanded  Seraiah  the  son  of  Neriah, 
4he  son  of  Maaseiah,  when  he  went  with  Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  into  Babylon 
in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign.  And  this  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince  [caravan- 

60  marshall].  So  Jeremiah  wrote  in  a  book  all  the  evil  that  should  come1  upon  Ba- 

61  bylon,  even  all  these  words  that  are  written  against  Babylon.  And  Jeremiah  said 
to  Seraiah,  When  thou  comest  to  Babylon,  and  shalt  see,  and  shalt  [see  that  thou]1 

62  read  all  these  words ;  then  shalt  thou  say,  O  Lord  [and  say,  O  Jehovah],  thou 
hast  spoken  against  this  place,  to  cut  it  off,  that  none  shall  remain  in  it,  neither 

63  man  nor  beast,  but  that  it  shall  be  desolate  for  ever.  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou 
hast  made  an  end  of  reading  this  book,  that  thou  shalt  bind  a  stone  to  it,  and  cast 

64  it  into  the  midst  of  Euphrates :  And  thou  shalt  say,  Thus  shall  Babylon  sink,8  and 
shall  not  rise  from  [because  of]  the  evil  that  I  will  bring  upon  her :  and  they  shall 
be  weary  [exhausted].4  Thus  far  are  the  words  of  Jeremiah. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  60. — On  tho  sense  of  the  Imperfect  K’Djl  comp.  Naxozlsb.  Or.,  g  87, 1. 

T 

*  Ver.  61. — JVJOl.  This  word  cannot  mean  “and  when  thon  seest  it  (for  the  first  time)."  The  suffix  would  certainly 
Hot  be  wanting  in  th  it  case.  Nor  am  we  see  why  the  reading  should  take  place  at  the  first  sight  of  the  city.  Both  time 
and  place  might  then  he  very  unfavorable.  It  is  rather  the  upodosis ;  then  see  to  it.  It  is  inculcated  upon  him  that  he  dis¬ 
charge  his  commission  with  circumspection.  Comp.  1  Ki.  xli.  1G;  Ps.  xxxvii.  37 ;  Isa.  xxil.  11. 

*  Ver.  SL—y demergi ,  desidere ,  in  Jeremiah  here  only.  Comp.  Am.  vlii.  8 ;  ix.  5. 

*  Ver.  64.— If  the  word  Is  not  genuine,  It  can  have  come  here  only  through  the  transposition  of  the  following 

words,  “Thus  far,”  ete.,  with  which  the  copyist,  through  carelessness  or  of  purpose,  connected  this.  This,  however,  involves 
the  inauthenticity  of  Vers.  69-64  or  their  original  position  before  1.  1.  Hitziq  says  the  passage  “  bears  some  marks  of  genu¬ 
ineness,  none  of  the  contrary,”  and  it  is  incredible  that  it  stood  before  1. 1,  since  it  would  then  appear  that  this  great  pro¬ 
phecy  was  only  of  secondary  Importance.  If,  then,  vers.  59-64  are  genuine  and  in  their  original  position,  the  same  must  be 
•aid  of  the  concluding  words,  since  they  could  never  havo  had  their  position  before  ver.  69.  A  copyist  could  not  have  added 

by  mistake.  Jeremiah,  then,  must  have  done  it.  His  object  probably  was  to  give  a  token  of  identity  to  the  sinking 
prophecy  by  an  unmistakable  quotation  from  it.  The  ancient  translations,  with  the  exception  of  the  LXX^  which  is  of 
Ho  authority,  all  express  the  word.  Comp.  Naboxlsb.  Jtr.  w.  Bab ,  &  96. 
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THE  PROPHET  JEREMIAH. 


XXEOETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

When  King  Zedekiah,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  made  a  journey  to  Babylon,  Jeremiah  gave 
to  Seraiah,  the  brother  of  Baruch,  the  marshall, 
the  prophecy  against  Babylon  to  take  with  him 
and  read  in  Babylon,  and  then  with  prayer  to  the 
Lord  to  cast  it  into  the  Euphrates. 

Ver.  69.  The  word  .  .  .  caravan -marshall. 
The  commission  which  Seraiah  receives  really 
forms  the  chief  part  of  this  section.  For  after 
ver.  60,  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  roll  form¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  this  commission  is  described,  all 
the  rest  contains  only  the  words  in  which  Jere¬ 
miah  imparts  the  commission. — Seraiah,  accord¬ 
ing  to  xxxii.  18,  must  be  a  brother  of  Baruch, 
the  friend  and  assistant  of  our  prophet,  which 
explains  why  the  commission  was  given  to  him. 
Other  persons  named  Seraiah  are  mentioned  in 
this  book,  xxxvi.  26;  xl.  8;  lii.  24.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  common  name  among  the  priests. 
Comp.  1  Chron.  vii.  6,  14;  Ezr.  vii.  1,  4  ;  Neh. 
x.  2;  xi.  11;  xii.  1,  12. — It  is  not  perfectly  clear 
why  Zedekiah  went  to  Babylon.  His  fourth  year 
is  the  same  in  which  the  envoys  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  nations  met  in  Jerusalem,  to  treat  concerning 
a  defensive  alliance  against  the  Chaldean  power. 
Comp.  rems.  on  xxvii.  1  and  xxviii.  1.  Niebuhr 
thinks  that  the  diversion  then  made  by  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  war  with  Media  was  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting  (Asa.  u.  Bab.,  S.  211).  The  jour¬ 
ney  to  Babylon  shows  that  nothing  came  of  the 
project,  whether  that  the  reports  from  the  East 
caused  the  matter  to  appear  too  dangerous,  or 
that  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah  made  some  im¬ 
pression. — A  quiet  prince  (nnilO“"ife?).  This 
expression  has  been  interpreted  in  the  most  va¬ 
rious  and  strangest  ways,  concerning  which 
oomp.  Rosknmueller  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  ad 
loc.  The  latter  was  the  first  to  give  the  substan¬ 
tially  correct  rendering  in  his  Translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  1778,  Leader  of  the  caravan. 
Maurer  first  proposed  “Reisemarschall,”  mar¬ 
shall  of  the  journey.  Literally  it  denotes 
“Prince  of  the  resting-place.”  Comp.  Numb, 
x.  38. 

Vers.  60-64.  80  Jeremiah  wrote  ....  ex¬ 
hausted.  We  may  assume  that  this  journey  of 
Zedekiah  was  the  occasion  of  the  prophecy  against 
Babylon.  For  homage,  if  not  the  only  object, 
was  certainly  one  of  the  objects,  of  the  journey, 
and  it  therefore  involved  a  deep  disgrace  to  the 
theocracy.  How  fitting  it  was  that  the  prophet 
should  make  use  of  this  journey  to  furnish  the 
medal  with  an  appropriate  reverse.  While  the 
king  of  Judah,  in  view  of  nil,  was  casting  himself 
in  homage  before  the  throne  of  the  Chaldean 
king,  Seraiah  was  to  cast  a  roll  in  the  Euphrates, 
on  which  was  recorded  as  a  divine  decree  the 
destruction  of  Babylon  and  deliverance  of  Israel. 
— That  Jeremiah  copied  the  prophecy  from  the 
book-roll  mentioned  in  xxxvi.  32  (Graf)  is  only 
supposable,  in  case  Jeremiah  successively  in¬ 
creased  that  collection  of  writings  begun  in  the 
fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  first  inserting  the  pre¬ 
sent  prophecy  in  it,  and  thus  giving  Seraiah  a 
copy,  a  confirmation  of  which  hypothesis  may  he 
found  in  the  expression  iu  a  pHR,  one]  book. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  Jeremiah  would 


thus  intimate  that  he  purposely  wrote  the  pro¬ 
phecy  upon  one  roll,  in  antithesis  to  the  many 
rolls  forming  the  main  collection.  The  reason 
of  the  prophet’s  care  to  write  the  whole  on  ons 
roll,  would  then  doubtless  be  that  one  could  be 
handled  more  easily  and  safely  than  two. — The 
reading  was  evidently  for  a  threefold  purpose: 
1.  With  respect  to  the  city  of  Babylon  it  was  an 
announcement  of  judgment  (Hitziq),  which  ap¬ 
pears  the  more  significant,  as  the  announcers 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  a  declaration 
against  Babylon,  coming,  as  they  did  in  all  hu¬ 
mility,  to  do  homage.  2.  With  respect  to  God, 
it  was  to  be  affirmed  that  the  people  of  Israel 
had  taken  solemn  notice  of  the  divine  promise. 
Hence  after  the  reading  the  Lord  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pressly  addressed  and  reminded  of  the  word  of 
His  promise  in  its  main  features  (comp.  ver.  62 
with  1.  8 ;  li.  26).  He  is  thus,  as  it  were,  to  be 
taken  at  His  word  and  pledged.  8.  To  the  Is¬ 
raelites  there  was  naturally  a  great  comfort  in 
all  this,  which  must  have  been  of  special  value  to 
them  in  that  moment  of  deep  shame. — The  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  roll  in  the  Euphrates  is  added  to  the 
reading  as  supplementary  and  confirming  the 
words  by  a  visible  symbolic  action.  The  roll  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  sink  by  the  stone  and  thus  out¬ 
wardly  given  up  to  destruction,  suggests  the 
thought  that  this  external  part  was  no  longer  ne¬ 
cessary  after,  by  the  reading,  the  purport  had 
been  received  into  the  living  spiritual  archives 
of  the  consciousness.  At  the  same  time,  as  is 
expressly  stated  in  ver.  64,  the  sinking  by  the 
weight  of  the  stone  is  to  represent  symbolically 
the  ruin  of  Babylon. — Shall  oot  rise,  as  the 
roll  with  the  stone  will  not. — From  the  evil 
does  not  designate  the  element  in  which  Babylon 
is  to  sink,  but  the  figure  is  here  forsaken  and 
the  transition  made  to  literal  speech.  \)DJp  then 
=in  consequence  of  [because  of,  the  evill. — 
Shall  be  weary.  These  words  might  certainly 
be  dispensed  with,  as  they  rather  injure  than  pro¬ 
mote  the  clearness  of  the  sense.  As  is  well  un¬ 
derstood,  however,  the  easier  reading  is  by  no 
means  always  the  more  correct.  The  question 
depends  on  whether  the  finer  and  more  hidden 
sense  which  may  be  contained  in  the  words  is 
able  to  balance  the  formal  reasons  which  favor 
their  spuriousness.  Comp,  the  Textual  re¬ 
marks. 

Thus  far  the  words  of  Jeremiah.  These 
words,  which  I  cannot  regard  as  misplaced 
(comp.  rems.  on  ver.  64)  have  simply  the  object 
of  indicating  that  ch.  lii.  does  not  proceed  from 
Jeremiah  himself,  but  is  the  addition  made  by 
another  person. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  KTHIOAL. 

1.  “Daniel's  Babylonian  empire  resumes,  as  it 
were,  the  thread  which  was  broken  off  with  the 
tower-erection  and  kingdom  of  Nimrod.  In  the 
Babylonian  tower-building  the  whole  of  the  then 
existing  humanity  was  united  against  God ;  with 
the  Babylonian  kingdom  began  the  period  of  the 
universal  monarchies,  which  again  aspired  after 
an  atheistical  union  of  entire  humanity.  Baby¬ 
lon  has  since  and  even  to  the  Revelation  (ch. 
xviii. )  remained  the  standing  type  of  this  world." 
Aubbrlen,  Dtr  proph.  Daniel ,  8.  280. 
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2.  For  what  reason  does  Babylon  appear 
as  a  type  of  the  world  ?  Why  not  Nineveh,  or 
Persepolis,  or  Tyre,  or  Memphis,  or  Rome? 
Certainly  not  beoause  Babylon  was  greater, 
more  glorious,  more  powerful  or  prouder  and 
more  ungodly  than  those  cities  and  kingdoms. 
Nineveh  especially  was  still  greater  than  Baby¬ 
lon  (comp.  Duncker,  Oesch.  d.  Alterth.  I.  S. 
474,  5),  and  Assyria  was  not  less  hostile  to  the 
theocracy,  having  carried  away  into  captivity 
the  northern  and  larger  half  of  the  people  of 
Israel.  Babylon  is  qualified  for  this  representa¬ 
tion  in  two  ways:  1.  because  it  is  the  home  of 
worldly  princedom  and  titanic  arrogance  (Gen. 
x.  8;  xi.  1-4);  2.  because  Babylon  destroyed  the 
centre  of  the  theocracy,  Jerusalem,  the  temple 
and  the  theocratic  kingdom,  and  first  assumed  to 
be  the  single  supreme  power  of  the  globe. 

8.  “When  God  has  used  a  superstitious, 
wicked  and  tyrannical  nation  long  enough  as 
His  rod,  He  breaks  it  in  pieces  and  finally  throws 
it  into  the  fire.  For  even  those  whom  He  for¬ 
merly  used  as  His  chosen  anointed  instruments 
He  then  regards  as  but  the  dust  in  the  streets  or 
as  chaff  before  the  wind.”  Cramer. 

4.  “  No  monarch  is  too  rich,  too  wicked,  too 
strong  for  God  the  Lord.  And  He  can  soon 
enlist  and  engage  soldiers  whom  He  can  use 
against  His  declared  enemies.”  Cramer. 

6.  “  Israel  was  founded  on  everlasting  founda¬ 
tions,  even  God’s  word  and  promise.  The  sins 
of  the  people  brought  about  that  it  was  laid  low 
in  the  dust,  but  not  without  hope  of  a  better  re¬ 
surrection.  Babylon,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
perish  forever,  for  in  it  is  the  empire  of  evil 
come  to  its  highest  bloom.  Jeremiah  owns  the 
nothingness  of  all  worldly  kingdoms,  since  they 
are  all  under  this  national  order  to  serve  only 
for  a  time.  We  are  to  be  subject  to  them  and 
seek  their  welfare  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of 
men,  whom  God  is  educating  therein ;  a  Christian 
however  cannot  be  enthusiastic  for  them  after 
the  manner  of  the  ancient  heathen  nor  of  ancient 
Israel,  for  here  we  have  no  abiding  city,  our  citi¬ 
zenship  is  in  heaven.  The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  no  sanctuaries  for  us  and  we  suppli¬ 
cate  their  continuance  only  with  the  daily  bread 
of  the  fourth  petition.  Jeremiah  applies  many 
words  and  figures  to  Babylon  which  he  has  al¬ 
ready  used  in  the  judgments  on  other  nations, 
thus  to  intimate  that  in  Babylon  all  the  heathen¬ 
ism  of  the  world  culminates,  and  that  here  also 
must  be  the  greatest  anguish.  What,  however, 
is  here  declared  of  Babylon  must  be  fulfilled 
again  on  all  earthly  powers  in  so  far  as,  treading 
in  its  footprints,  they  take  flesh  for  their  arm 
and  regard  the  material  of  this  world  as  power, 
whether  they  be  called  states  or  churches.” 
Diedrich. 

6.  On  1.  2.  In  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Israel, 
returning  from  Babylon,  the  oall  to  an  everlast¬ 
ing  covenant  with  Jehovah,  the  prophet  causes 
them  1.  to  confess  that  they  have  forgotten  the 
first  covenant ;  2.  he  shows  us  that  the  time  of 
the  new  covenant  begins  with  the  redemption 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity.  He  was  far, 
however,  from  supposing  that  this  redemption 
would  be  only  a  weak  beginning,  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Saviour  would  be  deferred  for 
•enturies,  that  Israel  would  sink  still  deeper  as 
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an  external  *roA*rem,  and  that  finally  the  Israel 
of  the  new  covenant  would  itself  appear  as  a 
fivarijpiov ,  eig  6  emdvpovotv  &yye?ioi  napaKvi^ai  (1 
Pet.  i.  9-12). 

7.  From  what  Jeremiah  has  already  said  in 
xxxi.  31-34  of  the  new  covenant  we  see  that  its 
nature  and  its  difference  from  the  old  is  not  un¬ 
known  to  him.  Yet  he  knows  the  new  covenant 
only  in  general.  He  knows  that  it  will  be  deeply 
spiritual  and  eternal,  but  how  aud  why  it  will  be 
so  is  still  to  him  part  of  the  pvoHipiov. 

8.  On  1.  6.  Jeremiah  here  points  back  to  ch. 
xxiii.  Priests,  kings  and  prophets,  who  should 
discharge  the  office  of  shepherds,  prove  to  be 
wolves.  Yea,  they  are  the  worst  of  wolves,  who 
go  about  in  official  clothing.  There  is  therefore 
no  more  dangerous  doctrine  than  that  of  an  in¬ 
fallible  office.  Jer.  xiv.  14;  Matt.  vii.  15;  xxiii. 
2-12. 

9.  On  1.  7.  It  is  the  worst  condition  into  which 
a  church  of  God  can  come,  when  the  enemies 
who  desolate  it  can  maintain  that  they  are  in  the 
right  in  doing  bo.  It  is,  however,  a  just  nemesis 
when  those  who  will  not  hear  the  regular  mes¬ 
sengers  of  God  must  be  told  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  messengers  of  God  what  they  should  have 
done.  Comp.  xl.  2,  8. 

10.  On  1.  8.  “  Babylon  is  opened,  and  it  must 
be  abandoned  not  clung  to,  for  the  captivity  is  a 
temporary  chastisement,  not  the  divine  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  children  of  God.  God’s  people 
must  in  the  general  redemption  go  like  rams  be¬ 
fore  the  herd  of  the  nations,  that  these  may  also 
attach  themselves  to  Israel,  as  this  was  fulfilled 
at  the  time  of  Christ  in  the  first  churches  and 
the  apostles,  who  now  draw  the  whole  heathen 
world  after  them  to  eternal  life.  Here  the  pro¬ 
phet  recognizes  the  new  humanity,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  ruins  of  the  old,  in  which  also 
ancient  Israel  leads  the  way;  thus  all,  who  fol¬ 
low  it,  become  Israel.”  Diedrich. — “The  hea¬ 
then  felt  somewhat  of  the  divine  punishment 
when  they  overcame  so  easily  the  usually  so 
strongly  protected  nation.  But  Jeremiah  shows 
them  still  how  they  deceived  themselves  in  think¬ 
ing  that  God  had  wholly  rejected  His  people,  for  of 
the  eternal  covenant  of  grace  they  certainly  un¬ 
derstood  nothing.”  Heim  and  Hoffmann  on  the 
Major  Prophets. 

11.  On  1.  18.  “  The  great  powers  of  the  world 
form  indeed  the  history  of  the  world,  but  they 
have  no  future.  Israel,  however,  always  returns 
home  to  the  dear  and  glorious  land.  The  Jews 
might  ns  a  token  of  this  return  under  Cyrus; 
the  case  is  however  this,  that  the  true  Holy  One 
in  Israel,  Christ,  guides  us  back  to  Paradise, 
when  we  flee  to  His  hand  from  the  Babylon  of 
this  world  and  let  it  be  cruoified  for  us.”  Died- 

RICH. 

12.  On  1.  23.  “Although  the  Chaldeans  were 
called  of  God  for  the  purpose  of  making  war  on 
the  Jewish  nation  on  account  of  their  multitu¬ 
dinous  sins,  yet  they  are  punished  because  they 
did  it  not  as  God  with  a  pure  intention,  namely, 
to  punish  the  wrong  in  them  and  keep  them  for 
reformation ;  for  they  were  themselves  greater 
sinners  than  the  Jews  and  continued  with  im¬ 
penitence  in  their  sins.  Therefore  they  could 
not  go  scot-free  and  remain  unpunished.  More¬ 
over,  they  acted  too  roughly  and  dealt  with  the 
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Jews  more  harshly  than  God  had  commanded, 
for  which  He  therefore  fairly  punished  them. 
As  God  the  Lord  Himself  says  (Isa.  xlvii.  6) : 
When  I  was  angry  with  My  people  I  gave  them 
into  thine  hands;  but  thou  shewedst  them  no 
mercy.  Therefore  it  is  not  enough  that  God’s 
will  be  accomplished,  but  there  must  be  the  good 
intention  in  it,  which  God  had,  otherwise  such  a 
work  may  be  a  sin  and  call  down  the  divine 
punishment  upon  it.”  Wurtemb .  Summ . 

13.  On  1.  81-34.  “God  calls  Babylon  Thou 
Pride,  for  pride  was  their  inward  force  and  im¬ 
pulse  in  all  their  actions.  But  worldly  pride 
makes  a  Babylon  and  brings  on  a  Babylon’s  fate. 
.  .  .  Pride  must  fall,  for  it  is  in  itself  a  lie  against 
God,  and  all  its  might  must  perish  in  the  fire ; 
thus  will  the  humble  and  meek  remain  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  earth :  this  has  a  wide  applica¬ 
tion  through  all  times,  even  to  eternity.”  Died- 
rich. 

14.  On  ver.  83.  “Israel  is  indeed  weak  and 
must  suffer  in  a  time  of  tyranny ;  it  cannot  help 
itself,  nor  needs  it  to  do  so,  for  its  Redeemer  is 
strong,  His  name  The  Lord  Zebaoth — and  He  is 
now,  having  assumed  our  flesh,  among  us  and 
conducts  our  oause  so  that  the  world  trembles.” 
Diedrich. 

15.  On  1.  45.  “  An  emblem  of  the  destruction 
of  anti-ohristian  Babylon,  which  was  also  the 
true  hammer  of  the  whole  world.  This  has  God 
also  broken  and  must  and  will  do  it  still  more. 
And  this  will  the  shepherd-boys  do,  as  is  said 
here  in  ver.  45  (according  to  Luther’s  transla¬ 
tion).  that  is,  all  true  teachers  and  preachers.” 
Cramer. 

16.  On  ch.  li.  “  The  doctrines  accord  in  all 
points  with  the  previous  chapter.  And  the  pro¬ 
phet  Jeremiah  both  in  this  and  the  previous 
chapter  does  nothing  else  but  make  out  for  the 
Babylonians  their  final  discharge  and  passport, 
because  they  behaved  so  valiantly  and  well  against 
the  people  of  Judah,  that  they  might  know  they 
would  not  go  unrecompensed.  For  payment  is 
according  to  service.  And  had  they  done  better 
it  would  have  gone  better  with  them.  It  is  well 
that  when  tyrants  suooeed  in  their  evil  under¬ 
takings  they  should  not  suppose  they  are  God’s 
dearest  children  and  lean  on  His  bosom,  since 
they  will  yet  receive  the  recompense  on  their 
crown,  whatever  they  have  earned.”  Cramer. 

17.  [“Though  in  the  hand  of  Babylon  is  a 
golden  cup;  she  chooses  such  a  cup,  in  order  that 
men's  eyes  may  be  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  the 
gold,  and  may  not  inquire  what  it  contains. 
Bui  mark  well,  in  the  golden  cup  of  Babylon  is 
the  poison  of  idolatry,  the  poison  of  false  doc¬ 
trines,  which  destroy  the  souls  of  men.  I  have 
often  seen  such  a  golden  cup,  in  fair  speeches  of 
seductive  eloquence ;  and  when  I  have  examined 
the  venomous  ingredients  of  the  golden  chalice, 
I  have  recognized  the  cup  of  Babylon.”  Origin 
in  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.] 

“  The  seat  and  throne  of  Anti-christ  is  ex¬ 
pressly  named  Babylon,  namely,  the  city  of 
Rome,  built  on  the  seven  hills  (Rev.  xvii.  9). 
Just  as  Babylon  brought  so  many  lands  and 
kingdoms  under  its  sway  and  ruled  them  with 
great  pomp  and  pride  (the  golden  cup,  which 
made  all  the  world  drunk,  was  Babylon  in  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  (li.  7),  and  all  the  heathen 


drank  of  the  wine  and  became  mad) — so  has  the 
spiritual  Babylon  a  cup  in  its  hand,  full  of  the 
abomination  and  uncleanness  of  its  whoredom, 
of  which  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  all  who 
dwell  on  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk.  As 
it  is  said  of  Babylon  that  she  dwells  by  great 
waters  and  has  great  treasures,  bo  writes  John  of 
the  Romish  Babylon,  that  it  is  clothed  in  silk  and 
purple  and  scarlet  and  adorned  with  gold,  pre¬ 
cious  stones  and  pearls  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  Of 
Babylon  it  is  said  that  the  slain  in  Israel  were 
smitten  by  her;  so  also  the  spiritual  Babylon  is 
become  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  (Rev. 
xvii.  6).  Just,  however,  as  the  Chaldean  Baby¬ 
lon  is  a  type  of  the  spiritual  in  its  pride  and  des¬ 
potism,  so  also  is  it  a  type  of  the  destruction 
which  will  come  upon  it.  Many  wished  to  heal 
Babylon  but  she  would  not  be  healed ;  so  many 
endeavor  to  support  the  ruinous  anti-christian 
Babylon,  but  all  in  vain.  For  as  Babylon  was 
at  last  so  destroyed  as  to  be  a  heap  of  stones  and 
abode  of  dragons,  so  will  it  be  with  anti-christian 
Babylon.  Of  this  it  is  written  in  Rev.  xiv.  8 : 
She  is  fallen,  fallen,  that  great  city,  for  she  has 
made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  her  forni¬ 
cation.  And  again,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen, 
and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils  and  a 
hold  of  all  foul  and  hateful  birds  (Rev.  xviii.  2). 
As  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  were  admonished 
to  flee  from  her,  that  every  man  might  deliver  his 
soul  (li.  6) — and  again,  My  people,  go  ye  out 
from  the  midst  of  her  and  deliver  every  man  his 
soul,  etc.  (li.  45) — so  the  Holy  Spirit  admonishes 
Christians  almost  in  the  same  words  to  go  out 
from  the  spiritual  Babylon,  that  they  be  not  pol¬ 
luted  by  her  sins  and  at  the  same  time  share  in 
her  punishment.  For  thus  it  is  written  in  Rev. 
xviii.  4,  I  heard,  says  John,  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying,  Go  ye  out  of  her,  My  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins  and  that  ye  receive  not 
of  her  plagues,  for  her  sins  reach  unto  heaven 
and  God  remembers  her  iniquities.”  Wurtemb. 
Summarien. 

18.  On  li.  5.  “A  monarch  can  sooner  make  an 
end  of  half  a  continent  than  draw  a  nail  from  a 
hut  which  the  Lord  protects. — And  if  it  is  true 
that  Kaiser  Rudolph,  when  he  revoked  the  tole¬ 
ration  of  the  Picards  and  the  same  day  lost  one 
of  his  principal  forts,  said,  *  I  thought  it  would 
be  so,  for  I  grasped  at  God’s  sceptre  ’  (Weis- 
manni,  Hitt.  Eccl.  Tom.  II.  p.  820) — this  was  a 
sage  remark,  a  supplement  to  the  words  of  the 
wise.”  ZiNZENDonr. 

19.  On  li.  9.  We  heal  Babylon,  but  she 
will  not  be  healed.  Babylon  is  an  outwardly 
beautiful  but  inwardly  worm-eaten  apple.  Hence 
sooner  or  later  the  foulness  must  become  notice¬ 
able.  So  is  it  with  all  whose  heart  and  centre 
is  not  God.  All  is  inwardly  hollow  and  vain. 
When  this  internal  vacuity  begins  to  render  it¬ 
self  externally  palpable,  when  here  and  there  a 
rent  or  foul  spot  becomes  visible,  then  certainly 
come  the  friends  and  admirers  of  the  unholy 
form  and  would  improve,  cover  up,  sew  up,  heal 
But  it  does  not  avail.  When  once  there  is  death 
in  the  body  no  physician  can  effect  a  cure. 

20.  On  li.  17,  19,  20.  “The  children  of  God 
have  three  causes  why  they  may  venture  on  Him. 
1.  All  men  are  fools,  their  treasure  is  it  not ;  2. 
The  Lord  is  their  hammer ;  He  breaks  through 
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everything,  and  3,  they  aro  an  instrument  in  His 
hand,  a  heritage;  in  this  there  is  happiness.” 

ZlNZENDORF. 

21.  On  li.  41-44.  “How  was  Sheshach  thus 
won,  the  city  renowned  in  all  the  world  thus 
taken  ?  No  one  would  have  thought  it  possible, 
but  Qod  does  it.  He  rules  with  wonders  and 
with  wonders  He  makes  His  church  free.  Baby¬ 
lon  is  a  wonder  no  longer  for  its  power,  but  for 
its  weakness.  We  are  to  know  the  world’s  weak¬ 
ness  even  where  it  still  appears  strong.  A  sea 
of  hostile  nations  has  covered  Babylon.  Her 
land  is  now  a  desolation.  Qod  takes  Bel,  the 
principal  idol  of  Babylon,  symbolizing  its  whole 
civil  powers  in  hand,  and  snatches  his  prey  from 
his  teeth.  Our  God  is  stronger  than  all  worldly 
forces,  and  never  leaves  us  to  them.”  Diedrich. 

22.  On  li.  58.  “Yea,  so  it  is  with  all  walls  and 
towers,  in  which  God's  word  is  not  the  vital  force, 
even  though  they  be  entitled  churches  and  cathe¬ 
drals  .  .  .  God’s  church  alone  possesses  perma¬ 
nence  through  His  pure  word.”  Diedrich. 

23.  On  li.  60  64.  When  we  wish  to  preserve  an 
archive  safely,  we  deposit  it  in  a  record-office 
where  it  is  kept  in  a  dry  place  that  no  moisture 
may  get  to  it.  Seraiah  throws  his  book-roll  into 
the  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  which  must  wash  it 
away,  dissolve  and  destroy  it.  But  this  was  of 
no  account.  The  main  point  was  that  he,  Seraiah, 
as  representative  of  the  holy  nation  had  taken 
solemn  stock  of  the  word  of  God  Against  Babylon, 
and  as  it  were  taken  God  at  His  word,  and  re¬ 
minded  Him  of  it.  In  this  manner  the  matter 
was  laid  up  in  the  most  enduring  and  safest 
archive  that  could  be  imagined;  it  was  made  a 
case  of  honor  with  the  omniscient  and  omnipo¬ 
tent  God.  Such  matters  can,  however,  neither 
be  forgotten,,  nor  remain  in  dead  silence,  nor  be 
neglected.  They  must  be  brought  to  Buch  an  end 
as  the  honor  of  God  requires. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  On  1.  2.  This  text  may  be  used  on  the  feast 
of  the  Reformation,  or  any  other  occasion  with 
reference  to  a  rem  bene  gestam.  The  Triumph  of 
the  Good  Cause ,  1.  over  what  enemies  it  is 
gained ;  2.  to  what  it  should  impel  us  ;  (a)  to  the 
avoidance  of  that  over  which  we  new  triumph  ; 
(6)  to  the  grateful  proclamation  of  what  the  Lord 
has  done  for  us,  by  word  and  by  deed. 

2.  On  1.  4-8.  The  deliverance  of  Israel  from 
the  Babylonian  captivity  a  type  of  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  Church.  1.  The  Church  must  hum¬ 
bly  acknowledge  the  captivity  suffered  as  a  just 
judgment  of  God.  2.  She  must  turn  like  Israel 
inwardly  with  an  upright  heart  unto  the  Lord ; 
8.  She  must  become  like  Israel  to  all  men  a 
pattern  and  leader  to  freedom. 

3.  On  1.  6.  A  confirmation  sermon.  “  What  is 
the  hour  of  confirmation?  1.  An  hour  which 
calls  to  separation ;  2.  an  hour  which  leads  to 
new  connections;  3.  an  hour  which  fixes  for¬ 
ever  the  old  covenant  with  the  soul’s  friend.” 
Floret,  1863. 

4.  On  1.  18-20.  Assyria  and  Babylon  the  types 
of  all  the  spiritual  enemies  of  the  church  as  of 
individual  Christians.  Every  one  has  bis  Assyria 
and  his  Babylon.  Sin  is  the  destruction  of  men. 
Forgiveness  of  sins  is  the  condition  of  life,  for 


only  where  forgiveness  of  sins  is,  is  there  life 
and  blessedness.  In  Christ  we  find  the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins.  He  destroys  the  handwriting.  He 
washes  us  clean.  He  is  also  the  good  shepherd 
who  leads  our  souls  into  green  pastures,  to  the 
spiritual  Carmel. 

5.  On  1.  31,  82.  Warning  against  pride.  Baby¬ 
lon  was  very  strong  and  powerful,  rich  and 
splendid.  It  seemed  invincible  by  nature  and  by 
art.  Had  it  not  then  a  certain  justification  in 
being  proud,  at  least  towards  men  ?  No;  for  no 
one  has  to  coutend  only  with  men.  Every  one 
who  contends  has  the  Lord  either  for  his  friend 
jr  his  enemy.  It  is  the  Lord  from  whom  cometh 
victory  (Prov.  xxi.  81).  He  it  is  who  teacheth 
Dur  hands  to  fight  (Ps.  xviii.  35;  cxliv.  1).  His 
strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness  (2  Cor.  xii. 
9).  He  can  make  the  lame  (Isa.  xxxiii.  23 ;  Mic. 
iv.  7)  and  mortally  wounded  (Jer.  xxxvii.  10)  so 
strong  that  they  overmaster  the  sound  (comp, 
ver.  45).  He  can  make  one  man  put  to  flight  a 
thousand  (Deut.  xxxii.  80;  Isa.  xxx.  17).  With 
him  can  one  dash  in  pieces  a  troop  and  leap  over 
a  wall  (Ps.  xviii.  29).  No  one  accordingly  should 
be  proud.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  “  I  am  against 
thee,  thou  proud  one  1”  is  a  terrible  word  which 
no  one  should  conjure  up  against  himself. 

6.  On  1.  33,  34.  The  consolation  of  the  Church 
in  persecution  •  1.  It  suffers  violence  and  in¬ 
justice.  2.  Its  redeemer  is  strong. 

7.  On  li.  6.  God  the  Lord  manifests  such  favor 
to  Israel  as  to  declare  Himself  her  husband  (ii. 
2 ;  iii.  1 ).  But  now  that  Israel  and  J udah  are  in 
exile,  it  seems  as  if  they  were  rejected  or 
widowed  women.  This,  however,  is  only  ap¬ 
pearance.  Israel’s  husband  does  not  die.  He 
may  well  bring  a  period  of  chastisement,  of  puri¬ 
fication  and  trial  on  His  people,  but  when  this 
period  is  over,  the  Lord  turns  the  handle,  and 
smites  those  through  whom  He  chastised  Israel, 
when  they  had  forgotten  that  they  were  not  to 
satisfy  their  own  desire,  but  only  to  accomplish 
the  Lord’s  will  on  Israel. 

8.  On  li.  6.  A  time  may  come  when  it  is  well 
to  separate  one’s  self.  For  although  it  is  said  in 
Prov.  xviii.  1 ;  he  who  separateth  himself,  seek- 
eth  that  which  pleaseth  him  and  opposeth  all 
that  is  good — and  therefore  separation,  as  the 
antipodes  of  churchliness,  i  r.,  of  churchly  com¬ 
munion  and  humble  subjection  to  the  law  of  the 
co-operation  of  members  (1  Cor.  xii.  25  sqq.)  is 
to  be  repudiated,  yet  there  may  come  moments 
in  the  life  of  the  church,  when  it  will  be  a  duty 
to  leave  the  community  and  separate  one’s  self. 
Such  a  moment  is  come  when  the  community  hAs 
become  a  Babylon.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  one  should  not  be  too  ready  with  such  a  de¬ 
cision.  For  even  the  life  of  the  church  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  vacillations.  There  are  periods  of 
decay,  obscurations,  as  it  were,  comparable  to 
eclipses  of  the  stars,  but  to  these,  so  long  as  the 
foundations  only  subsist,  must  always  follow  a 
restoration  and  return  to  the  original  brightness. 
No  one  is  to  consider  the  church  a  Babylon  on 
acoount  of  such  a  passing  state  of  disease.  It  is 
this  only  when  it  has  withheld  the  objective  di¬ 
vine  foundations,  the  means  of  grace,  the  word 
and  sacrament,  altogether  and  permanently  in 
their  saving  efficaoy.  Then,  when  the  soul  can 
no  longer  find  in  the  churoh  the  pure  and  divms 
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bread  of  life;  it  is  well  ‘Ho  deliver  the  soul  that 
it  perish  not  in  the  iniquity  of  the  church.” 
From  this  separation  from  the  church  is,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  carefully  distinguished  the  separation 
within  the  church,  from  all  that  which  is  opposed 
to  the  healthy  life  of  t  he  church,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  a  diseased  part  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  body.  Such  separation  is  the  daily 
duty  of  the  Christian.  He  has  to  perform 
it  with  respect  to  his  private  life  in  all  the 
manifold  relations,  indicated  to  us  in  Matt,  xviii. 
17  ;  Rom.  xvi.  17  ;  1  Cor.  v.  9  sqq. ;  2  Thess.  iii. 
6;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2  John  10,  11. — Comp,  the  article 
on  Sect st  by  Palmbr  in  Herzoq,  R.-Enc.t  XXI., 
S.  21,  22. 

9.  On  li.  10.  The  righteousness  which  avails 
before  God.  1.  Its  origin  (not  oar  work  or 


merit,  but  God’s  grace  in  Christ) ;  2.  Its  fruit, 
praise  of  that  which  the  Lord  has  wrought  in  us 
{a)  by  words,  (6)  by  works. 

10.  On  li.  60.  This  text  may  be  used  at  the 
sending  out  of  missionaries  or  the  departure  of 
emigrants.  Occasion  may  be  taken  to  speak  1, 
of  the  gracious  help  and  deliverance,  which  the 
|  Lord  has  hitherto  shown  to  the  departing;  2, 
they  may  be  admonished  to  remain  united  in 
their  distant  land  with  their  brethren  at  home  by 
(a)  remembering  the  Lord,  ».  e.,  ever  remaining 
sincerely  devoted  to  the  Lord  as  the  common 
shield  of  salvation;  (ft)  faithfuly  serving  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  i.  e.y  the  common  mother  of  us  all  (Gal.  iv. 
26),  the  church,  with  all  our  powers  in  the  proper 
place  and  measure,  and  ever  keeping  her  in  our 
heart*. 


XV.  Conclusion. 

HISTORICAL  APPENDIX,  CONTAINING  A  BRIEF  SURVEY  OF  THE  EVENT8  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  OF 
THE  REIGN  OF  ZEDEKIAH,  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  JKHOIACHIN  (ch.  Iii.). 

By  the  concluding  words  of  li.  64  (Thus  far ,  etc.)  the  final  editor  of  the  book  evidently  wished  to  indicate 
that  the  words  of  Jeremiah  cease  with  ch.  li.,  and  that ,  therefore ,  what  follows  is  not  from  himy  but 
some  other.  We  are  thus  expressly  warned  by  those  concluding  words  against  the  mistake  of  attri¬ 
buting  chap.  Iii.  to  the  prophet .  Nevertheless  the  chapter  has  been  considered  by  D.  Kimciii,  Abar- 
banel  and  many  others ,  as  a  work  of  Jeremiah.  Skb.  Schmidt,  e.  g.y  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  Abarbanel,  says  that  the  men  of  the.  great  synagogue  took  the  history  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  from  the  Book  of  Kings  and  inserted  it  herey  “  ne  forte  errtmus  in  coy  quod  supra  scriptum  est 
And  afterwards  “  Contrarium  potius  statuimus ,  scripta  hsec  esre  a  Jeremia  prophet  a  et  transsumta  in 
librum  Regumy  sicut  in  eum  historia  1/iskise  ex  Jesaja  translata  esty  cum  aliqua  tauten  variations,  ut 
apparent ,  utrumque  scriptorem  habere  quod  sibi  proprium  et  a  Spiritu  sancto  inspiratum."  All  ortho¬ 
dox  commentators  of  the  older  period  do  not  however  adopt  this  view.  The  strict  Lutheran  Forster,  e.  g.y 
says  in  his  Commentary ,  which  appeared  in  1672,  “ Hucusque  fuit  prophetia  Jeremise.  Caput  istud  ul - 
timum  ab  alio  quodam  viro  pio  et  sancto  kneicayyarnc  quasi  loco  superadditum  fuit  v el  hue  transscrip - 
turn  ex  II.  Reg.  c.  25.” — Among  the  more  modern  authors  Haevernick  adopts  the  view  that  Jere¬ 
miah  wrote  the  history  of  Jehoiackin  and  Zedekiah  just  as  Isaiah  wrote  that  of  Ilezekiah.  He  then , 
as  editor  of  the  Book  of  Kings  allotted  its  natural  place  to  this  description  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  ( Einl .  //.,  1, 
S.  172)  while  Jer.  Iii.  was  added  to  these  by  the  collectors  of  the  prophecies.  He  afterwards  {II.  2, 
8.  248)  modifies  this  view ,  at  least  declaring  v ers.  31-34  to  be  a  subsequently  added  notice ,  which ,  how- 
every  passed  naturally  and  probably  at  the  same  time  to  2  Ki.  xxv. — Keil  (Einl.  II. ,  Aufl.%  S.  261 ; 
Comm,  uber  die  proph.  Oeschichtsbiicher  des  A.  T.y  III.  Bd.y  1865,  S.  37o,  9)  is  of  opinion  that  an 
extended  history  of  the  last  times  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah ,  composed  “  perhaps  by  Jeremiah  or  Baruch  ” 
(in  the  Eml.y  etc.y  it  is  “ either  by  Jeremiah  or  by  Baruch”)y  was  in  existence.  The  two  narratives 
of  Jer.  Iii.  and  2  Ki.  xxv.  were  brief  extracts  from  this.  Most  commentatorsy  however ,  are  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  present  passage  belonged  originally  to  the  Book  of  Kingsy  and  was  inserted  by  a  later  hand 
with  several  lesser  and  one  great  modification  (the  insertion  of  Jer.  Iii.  28-80,  in  the  place  of  2  Ki. 
xxv.  22-26).  I  also  adopt  this  view  in  substance ,  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  The  introduction  of 
the  passage  (Iii.  1,  2)  contains  the  standing  formula  of  the  Book  of  Kings ,  with  which  the  succession  of 
a  new  king  is  usually  recorded.  This  introduction  is  thus  undoubtedly  original  in  the  Book  of  Kings. 
For  whoever  composed  ity  and  from  whatever  source  it  may  have  been  drawny  it  was  at  any  rate ,  as  it 
now  reads ,  written  originally  for  the  Book  of  Kings ,  and  in  Jer.  Iii.  is  only  a  transposition  from 
thence.  2.  The  rest  also  is  so  composed  that  it  cannot  be  said  there  is  anything  contained  in  it  contrary 
m  form  or  purport  to  the  usual  character  of  the  Books  of  the  Kings.  3.  There  isy  thereforey  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  narrative  also  thus  introduced  was  originally  written  for  the  Book  of  Kings ,  to 
which  it  is  essential  and  indispensable ,  and  which ,  without  \ty  would  be  so  much  mutilated ,  while  the 
Book  of  Jeremiah  receives  in  it  a  conclusion  however  usefuly  yet  essentially  foreign.  4.  The  transfer¬ 
ence  from  the  Book  of  Kings  is  made  purposely  and  with  consideration.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  brief  sectiony  vers.  28-30,  was  inserted  instead  of  the  narrative  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Jews 
remaining  in  the  country ,  which  is  only  a  brief  extract  from  Jeremiahy  chh.  xxxix.-xliii.,  and  therefore 
in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  repetition.  5.  As  to  the  form  c if  the  text  the 
relation  is  as  follows :  (a)  in  vers.  1-6,  Jer.  Iii.  has  some  traces  of  an  older  form  of  the  text ,  not 
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yet  purified  from  roughnesses.  Comp.  STRiV},  yer.  3,  with  2  Ki.  xxiv.  20.  Likewise 

the  older  form  JTOJ  yer.  4,  with  2  Ki.  xxv.  1.  On  the  other  hand  y»Tl  ib.  betrays  the  hand 
of  an  emendaXor,  (6)  In  vers.  6-11,  the  text  of  Jer.  lii.  is  in  general ,  especially  as  regards  com¬ 
pleteness  and  correctness  much  better  ;  yer.  6  contains  the  indispensable  statement  of  the  month ,  which 
is  strangely  lacking  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  3  ;  so  also  Jer.  Hi.  7  contains  the  verbs  indispensable  to  the  sense , 
ll  W3Q  irnr.  Ver.  10  b  contains  the  statement  concerning  princes  of  Judah ,  ver.  11  a  similar  one 
concerning  the  imprisonment  of  Zedekiah,  which  are  both  wanting  m  2  Ki.  xxv.  The  text  of  2  Ki. 
xxv.  thus  appears  here  to  be  more  than  contracted  {comp,  also  2  Ki.  xxv.  5  with  ^rrp“]jJ~fW 
Jer.  lii.  8,  whereby  the  harshness  occasioned  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  7  by  a  change  of  subjects  is  removed ).  The 
absence  of  those  essential  parts  of  speech  in  vers.  3,  4,  can  be  the  result  only  of  the  transformations 
which  the  text  has  suffered.  Thus  also  the  other  wants  of  the  text  may  be  explained ,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  assuming  the  common  use  of  a  third  source.  ( c ).  From  vers.  12-23  the  Book  of  Kin  /s 
shows  in  vers.  8-17  a  text  variously  emended  and  purged  from  real  or  apparent  offences.  In  ver.  8 

Nebuchadnezzar,  ib.  13#  for  and  dSeHV  for  in  ver.  9  VvU'iTB-1?!)  for  the  more  difficult 
SVlin.  /n  ver.  10  the  superfluous  Si)  is  absent  before  fib) n;  in  ver.  11  for  the  same  reason  is 
wanting  JTiStD*  ;  the  rare  word  JIBKH  is  altered  into  the  more  current  pOnnf  in  ver.  12  we 
read  phlfor  fVlSl,  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere  ;  ib.  the  name  Nebuzaradan  seemed  superfluous  ; 

ib.  D'31  Chethibh  for  D'31%  not  occurring  elsewhere;  in  ver.  14  jVlplTft,  and  likewise  in  ver.  15 
D'3p  and  filTp,  because  otherwise  these  names  would  be  mentioned  twice ,  also  in  ver.  16  the  two 
neighboring  words  to  the  two  last  mentioned  have  disappeared  ;  in  ver.  16  with  perfect  justice  the  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  twelve  oxen  is  absent  ;  ib.  we  find  the  easier  HC^njS  ;  in  ver.  17  the  apparently 
superfluous  is  wanting  in  the  beginning ,  then  all  from  0W1,  perhaps  because  these  statements 

were  already  to  be  found  in  1  Ki.  vii.  15,  16  ;  in  ver.  17  fillN  is  wanting  after  rnpbn  ;  ib.  tfhvl 
is  an  evident  mistake;  after  ver.  17  that  is  entirely  wanting  which  forms  Jer.  lii.  23,  per¬ 
haps  because  its  main  import  had  been  already  expressed  in  1  Kings  vii.  20.  —  (d).  In  verses 
24-27  again  the  text  of  Jeremiah  lii.  shows  itself  to  have  been  emended ,  but  not  happily ;  in  ver. 
24  niCflpn  is  only  an  apparent  improvement;  in  ver.  25  IT 31  is  certainly  plainer  ;  ib.  njJDKf 

is  doubtful ;  the  absence  of  the  article  before  ^2D  seems  to  proceed  from  ignorance,  (e).  In  the  con¬ 
cluding  section,  verB.  81-84,  again  the  text  of  the  book  of  Kings  betrays  the  hand  of  the  emendator  ;  in 
ver.  27  (2  Ki.  xxv.)  iTOpH  is  obscure ,  but  Kip’!  seemed  evidently  superfluous  ;  instead  of  the 
rarer  form  N'Sp  stands  the  more  usual  tfSp,  ND3  S is  a  simplification ;  in  ver.  29  is  a 

later  Aramaic  form  ;  in  ver .  80  Sp3  is  wanting  as  superfluous ,  for  the  same  reason  also  0*1'  *lj; 

From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  Jer.  lii.  is  certainly  a  transposition  of  2  Ki.  xxv.  but  that  in  the  former 
passage  we  have  a  better  text,  neither  disfigured  by  needless  correction  nor  by  other  injuries.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings  is  Jeremiah  himself \  or  whether  especially  at  the  close  of  his 
history  he  made  use  of  this  prophet's  writings ,  I  leave  undecided.  This  much ,  however,  is  certain ,  that 
this  chapter  neither  stood  originally  in  this  place ,  nor  is  it  an  extract  made  by  another  person  from  the 
same  source,  from  which  2  Ki.  xxiv.  18-25,  80  was  derived.  Whatever  opinion,  however,  may  be 
held  regarding  the  sources ,  Jer.  lii.  was  not  drawn  therefrom  by  another  person,  but  transposed  from 
the  book  of  Kings ,  and  yet  has  preserved  the  text  more  pure  than  the  original  passage. 

The  object  of  the  transposition  was  evidently  first  to  furnish  the  reader  of  the  prophecies  with  the  necessary 
historical  guidance.  The  object  may  also  have  been  prominent  to  show  how  completely  and  exactly  the 
threatenings  of  the  prophet  against  the  stiff-necked  people  were  fulfilled. 

1.  The  capture  of  ths  city,  together  with  the  circumstances  immediately  previous  and  subsequent  thereto . 

LII.  1-11. 

1  Zedekiah  was  one  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned 
eleven  years  in  Jerusalem.  And  his  mother's  name  was  Hamutal  the  daughter 

2  of  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  And  he  did  that  which  was  evil  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord, 

3  according  to  all  that  Jehoiakim  had  done.  For1  through  the  anger  of  the  Lord 
[For  so]  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem  and  J udah  [that  Jehovah  was  angry]  till  he 
had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that  [And]  Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  king 

4  of  Babylon.  And  it  came  to  pas*  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  tenth  month,* 
in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  that  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon  came,  he  and 
all  his  army,  against  Jerusalem,  and  pitched  against  it,  and  built  forts  [a  rampart]* 
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5  against  it  round  about.  So  the  city  was  besieged4  unto  the  eleventh  year  of  king 

6  Zedekiah.  And  in  the  fourth  month,  in  the  ninth  day  of  the  month,  the  famine 
was  sore  in  the  city,  so  that  there  was  no  bread  for  the  people  of  the  land  [the 

7  common  people].  Then  the  city  was  broken  up  [through],  and  all  the  men  of  war 
fled,  and  went  forth  out  of  the  city  by  night  by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls,  which  wns  by  the  king’s  garden ;  (now  the  Chaldeans  were  by  the  city 

8  round  about ;)  and  they  went5  by  the  way  of  [to]  the  plain.  But  the  army  of  the 
Chaldeans  pursued  after  the  king,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  the  plains  of  Jericho; 

9  and  all  his  army  was  scattered  from  him.  Then  they  took  the  king,  and  carried 
him  up  unto  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath ;  where  he  gave 

10  judgment  upon  him.  And  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before 

11  his  eyes:  he  slew  also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  in  Riblah.  Then  he  put  out  the 
eyes  of  Zedekiah;  and  the  king  of  Babylon  bound  him  in  chains  [a  double 
chain],  and  carried  him  to  Babylon,  and  put  him  in  prison  till  the  day  of  hia 
death. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  3.—' if  there  be  no  mistake  in  the  writing,  is  an  abnormal  form  of  the  infinitive.  Comp.  Olsh.,  {  191,  ft, 

f ;  Ewald,  {238,  d.  On  the  neuter  meaning  of  the  fem.  verb  TUTTI  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.t  360,  6,  b;  Isaiah  xl.  20;  2  Kings 

t:  |t 

xxiv.  3. 

*  Ver.  4.— The  differences  between  the  text  here  and  in  2  Kings  xxv.  1,  2  are  as  follows:  1.  Instead  of  0  here 

.  .  TT  - 

JVJfELlTI  there.  The  latter  mode  of  expression  ( anno  nom,  t. nimm,  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Gr.y  {  05,  2,  c)  is  found 

in  Jer.  also  in  xxviii.  1,  Chethibh  ;  xxxii.  1,  Chethlbh ;  xlvi.  2 ;  It.  59.  Besides  also  in  lii.  28  ;  xxix.  30.  2.  2  Kings  has  the 
later  form  in  Heb.,  Nebuchadne**ar  (comp.  xxi.  2-7  ;  xxiv.  1;  xxxii.  1 ;  xxxv.  11;  xxxix.  11 ;  xliii.  10;  xliv.  30  ;  xlvi.  2; 
1.  17  with  xxvii.  0,  20;  xxviii.  3;  xxxix.  5  ;  IiiTXia  on  xxiv.  1).  3.  JJ"H,  2  Kings,  instead  of  Un^l,  which  is  required  by 

U3’1.  S 


*  Ver.  4.— The  word  pH  occurs,  besides  here  and  in  the  parallel  passages,  only  in  Exek.  iv.  2 ;  xvii.  17 ;  xxi.  27 ;  xxvi. 
8.  It  is  thus  a  later  word.  The  root  pH  does  not  occur  in  Hebrew,  but  is  very  common  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac  and  Sama¬ 
ritan,  where  it  has  the  meaning,  speculari,  irupicert,  circwnsptcere,  pH  is  therefore  specula,  the  watch-tower,  from  which 
the  besieged  city  may  be  watched  and  assailed.  With  this  agrees  well  Isa.  xxiii.  IS,  where  the  D'3in3  of  the  Chaldeans 

are  spoken  of.  It  is  surprising  that  the  word  never  occurs  in  the  plural,  as  we  should  expect,  if  it  designated  only  the  single 
towers.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  it  signifies  the  whole  line  of  circumvallation,  including  the  towers,  and  is  thus  a 
potiori ,  a  collective  designation.  As  the  Chaldeans  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  sieges  (comp.  Hxaxoo,  Rcal-Bnc M  IV., 
S.  304),  tiie  word  may  have  passed  from  their  language  into  the  Hebrew.  Comp.  Kkil  on  2  Ki.  xxv.  1 ;  Haxvxxxick  on  Exek. 
iv.  2,  8. 49 ;  Gesex.,  The*.,  p.  330. 

4  Ver.  6. — is  primarily  coarctatio  in  general  and  then  specially  coarctaHo  by  means  of  obsidio, hence  It  assumes  the 
latter  meaning  In  connections  like  VJJ  (Ps.  xxxi.  22;  lx.  11),  MD  7113  (Dent.  xx.  20),  bjJ  03  |J11  (Exek.  iv.  2), 

'733  fcfl3  (2  Kings  xxiv.  10;  xxv.  2),  without  involving  a  complete  suppression  of  the  radical  signification.  Comp.  x.  17; 
xix.  9. 


1  Ver.  7. — Instead  of  ob'1  we  find  in  2  Ki.  the  manifestly  less  correct  form, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-3.  Zedekiah  .  .  .  king  of  Babylon. 
These  three  verses  are  of  the  same  purport 
with  2  Ki.  xxiv.  18-20,  with  only  two  unessential 
differences.  In  the  latter  passage,  ver.  20,  we 

find  rrnn’3*  for  nyrn,  and  o'Wnif  for 
lD'St7n-1£,  in  both  cases  an  easier  and  more 
correct  reading,  of  which  it  is  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  arose  out  of  the  other,  than  the 
reverse.  The  present  passage  then  has  the  pre¬ 
sumption  of  originality  in  its  favor.  Comp., 
moreover,  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  11-13. — For  through 
the  anger,  etc.  The  reason  for  Jehovah’s  anger 
is  punishment,  in  ver.  2,  however,  to  which  the 
for  refers,  it  is  sin,  not  punishment,  which  is 
spoken  of.  Accordingly  the  words  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  causal,  but  as  was  shown  on  xxxii.  81 
(p.  287)  is  used  here  as  frequently  elsewhere 
for  bx  or  S,  and  is  the  statement  of  the 


effect:  it  came  to  pass  that  Jehovah  was  angered 
— which  may  be  said  of  what  happened  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,  as  well  as  against  it. 

Vers.  4,  5.  And  it  came  to  pass  .  .  .  Zede¬ 
kiah.  These  words  are  found  almost  exactly 
the  same  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  1,  2,  and  in  An  abridged 
extract  in  xxxix.  1.  Compare  also  Exek.  xxiv.  1. 
For  the  exposition  of  the  parts  reproduced  in 
ch.  xxxix.,  see  there  the  differences  between  our 
text  and  that  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Comp,  the 
Textual  Notes. 

Vers.  6,  7.  And  in  the  fourth  month  .  .  . 
the  plain.  These  opening  words,  found  also  in 
xxxix.  2,  are  wanting  in  2  Kings,  although  the 
statement  of  the  day  without  that  of  the  month, 
mftkes  no  sense,  and  also  the  words  and  went 
oat  of  the  city,  though  thus  the  sentence  loses 
its  predicate.  Keil  (on  2  Ki.  xxv.  4)  supposes 
that  not  only  the  predicate  has  fallen  out  after  all 
the  men  of  war,  but  also  still  more  before  these 
words,  in  2  Ki.  and  Jer.  lii.,  namely,  the  words 
found  in  xxxix.  3,  11  and  it  came  to  pass,  when 
Zedekiah  the  king  of  Judah  saw  them,”  because 
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the  king  (according  to  2  Ki.  xxv.  6 ;  Jer.  lii.  8; 
xxxix.  6)  was  among  the  fugitives,  and  because 
the  words  “and  all  the  men  of  war,”  have  no 
proper  connection  with  the  previous  context  and 
could  not  form  an  adverbial  sentence.  But  if 
Keil  were  right,  the  whole  verse  xxxix.  3  must 
have  dropped  out,  since  them  refers  to  the  per¬ 
sons  mentioned  in  it.  We  have  already  shown  on 
ch.  xxxix.  that  vers.  1,  2,  4-10  are  only  an 
abridged  extract  from  ch.  lii.  and  that  the  words 
quoted  above  are  only  a  connecting  clause  be¬ 
tween  the  original  aud  genuine  ver.  3,  and  the 
following  verses  derived  from  ch.  lii.  These 
words  are  therefore  of  later  date  than  ch.  lii., 
and  cannot  have  been  omitted  before  “and  all 
the  men,”  etc.  The  previous  mention  of  the  king 
Is  not  necessary,  since  he  is  included ;  the  sen¬ 
tence  moreover  is  not  adverbial,  but  a  narrative 
of  a  by  no  means  unusual  construction  (comp. 
Ewalu,  J  346,  b). 

Vers.  8-11.  But  the  army  .  .  of  his  death. 
The  Book  of  Kings  reads  “  him  ”  instead  of  Ze¬ 
dekiah*  It  is  plain  that  the  former  could  be 
more  easily  derived  from  the  latter  than  the  re¬ 
verse. — In  the  land  of  Hamath  is  wanting  in 
2  Ki.  xxv.  6,  while  it  is  found  ib .  ver.  21  (comp. 
2  Ki.  xxiii.  83).— He  gave  judgment.  2  Ki. 


xxv.  6,  has  “they  gave,”  etc .,  on  which  comp, 
rems.  on  xxxix.  5. — The  first  half  of  ver.  10 
agrees  with  xxxix.  6,  even  to  the  there  added 
words,  “in  Riblah.”  In  2  Ki.  xxv.  7  it  reads, 
“  and  they  slew  the  sons,”  etc.,  the  Chaldeans  of 
ver.  5  being  still  the  subject.  The  second  half 
of  ver.  10  is  entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  The 
blinding  and  binding  in  chains  of  king  Zedekiah 
is  narrated  in  both  places  in  the  same  way,  but 
in  2  Ki.  the  singulars  put  out  ("ljjf )  and  bound 
him  (tfTJDiri)  arc  the  more  surprising,  as  the 
sentence  is  contained  in  the  plural  carried 
him  (in.X'in).  2  Ki.  xxv.  is  entirely  silent  on 
the  confinement  of  Zedekiah  in  Babylon.  TIitzio 
justly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  JVlp3n-jV3 
is  not  simply  a  prison,  this  being  always  other¬ 
wise  expressed  (comp.,  e.  y.,  ver.  81).  Jeremiah, 
who  is  not  blinded,  is  put  into  prison ;  but  Zede¬ 
kiah,  the  more  guilty,  is  blinded  and  put  into  tho 
house  of  correction.  Comp.  Simson  on  Jud. 
xvi.  21.  The  LXX.  also  has  iic  oituav  fivACivoq. 
Yet  it  appears  that  towards  the  end  his  confine¬ 
ment  was  less  rigorouB,  and  that  an  honorable 
interment  was  granted  him  after  his  death,  for 
this  is  the  purport  of  the  promise  made  to  him 
through  Jeremiah  in  xxxiv.  1-5. 


2.  The  Destruction  of  the  City  and  Deportation  of  the  People . 

LII.  12-16. 

12  Now  in  the  fifth  month,  in  the  tenth  day  of  the  month,  which  was  the  nineteenth 
year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan,  captain  of  the  guard 
[of  the  halberdiers],  who  served  [stood  before]1  the  king  of  Babylon,  into  Jerusalem. 

13  And  burned  the  house  of  the  Ix)rd  [Jehovah]  and  the  king's  house ;  and  all  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  all  the  houses  of  the  great  men  [every  great  house],*  burned 

14  he  with  fire.  And  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that  were  with  the  captain  of 

15  the  guard,  brake  down  all  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  round  about.  Then  Nebuzar- 
adan  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  carried  away  captive  certain  of  the  poor 
[a  part  of  the  lowest]  of  the  people,  ana  the  residue  of  the  people  that  remained  in 
the  city,  and  those  that  fell  away,  that  fell  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  the  rest  of 

16  the  multitude  [work-people].*  But  Nebuzar  adan  the  captain  of  the  guard  left 
certain  of  the  poor  [part  of  the  meanest]4  of  the  land  for  vinedressers  and  for 
husbandmen.* 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  12.— For  '  *10^,  of  which  words  the  former  owee  its  punctuation  to  the  erroneous  connection  with 

DSBNV  (hence  also  r'3),  2  Kings  reads  13^  as  a  correction,  and  O'  without  '3.  He  ought  doubtless  to  read  TOjp.  Comp, 
xxxr.  19;  Jud.  xx.  28. 

*  Ver.  13.— Before  SVlJ  the  article  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.  according  to  rule.  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Or  ,  J82,  6.  But  the  con¬ 

struct  state  of  JV3  is  surprising  in  both  cases.  Probably  it  read  originally,  as  Hi  two  supposes.  S’HJ  JY3-  A  mistake 
(comp,  the  JV3  twice  before)  caused  JV3»  from  which  came  SVlin  JV3-  This  can  be  taken  only  in  the  sense  of  rhetorical 
emphasis,  bVUH  being  collective  for  “  the  great  ”  (2  Ki.  iv.  8 ;  v.  1).  Then  certainly  the  constr.  state  is  perfectly  normal, 
but  In  2  Ki.  the  traces  of  an  older  form  of  the  text  are  to  be  recognised.  Before  jYd’ITI  ver.  14  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.  the  cer*. 
tainly  unnecessary  Si),  before  however  the  grammatically  necessary 

*  Ver.  15. — Instead  of  2  Ki.  has  j’loniT  The  word  most  have  seemed  obscure  even  to  the  authors 
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of  the  text  of  2  KL  xxv.  and  Jer.  xxxlxM  the  one  rendering  it  as  above,  the  other  by  0*1X17371  DP71.  In  Prov.  viiL  30 

•  T  :  •  “  T  T 

jlDK  and  in  Song  of  Sol.  vii.  1  j*pX  certainly  has  the  sense  of  work -man,  and  accordingly  we  may  take  the  word  here  as  a 

collective  designation  of  the  and  whoso  deportation  is  spoken  of  in  xxiv.  1  and  xxix.  2.  Thus  Hitzio.  Gr  af, 

tt  " 

Meter.  Keil,  on  the  other  hand,  appeals  to  xxxix.  9.  But  this  passage,  as  well  as  2  Ki.  xxv.  11,  proves  only  that  to  both  au¬ 
thors  the  word  jlON  appeared  strauge.  Whether  they  interpreted  it  correctly  is  another  question.  If  it  should  be  alleged 
that  it  is  a  word  appertaining  only  to  a  higher  stylo,  we  reply  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  alteration  from  Jlon* 

*  Ver.  16. — Instead  of  jYlblO  2  Ki.  has  flblO-  This  also  betrays  the  hand  of  the  corrector,  since  flV?!  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  either  as  plural  or  singular  (Ewald,  $165,  c).  It  is  the  plural  of  nSl  (xl.  7 ;  2  KL  xxiv.  14;  xxv.  12)— 

T  “ 

tenuitata ,  insignificances. 

ft  Ver.  16. — The  name  Nebuzar-adan  appeared  snperfluous  to  the  author  of  2  Ki.  xxv.,  having  been  mentioned  in  ver.  12. 
The  word  0'33\  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  he  altered  into  D'31  (from  fodit ,  aravtf).  Comp,  remarks  on 
xxxix.  10. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

/ers.  12-14.  Now  in  the  fifth  .  .  .  round 
about.  Instead  of  the  tenth  day,  2  Kings  (as 
also  Bar.  i.  2)  mentions  the  seventh,  as  the  same 
text  also  states  three  oubits  instead  of  the  five  in 
ver.  23,  and  five  men  instead  of  the  seven  in  ver. 
25.  Hitzio,  Thenius,  Graf,  Keil  [Blayney, 
Henderson]  rightly  suppose  that  these  differ¬ 
ences  arose  from  the  interchange  of  the  letters 
of  the  older  alphabet  used  as  numerals.  Which 
statements  are  correct  is  not  ascertainable.  The- 
hids  [comp,  also  Wordsworth]  declares  the 
statement  here  made  to  be  the  correct  one,  be¬ 
cause  the  Jews  afterward  kept  the  ninth  day  as 
a  fast.  But  on  the  other  hand  comp.  Keil  on 
2  Ki.  xxv.  8. 


Vers.  15,  16.  Then  Nebuzar-adan  .... 
husbandmen. — The  poor  of  the  people, 

which  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.,  has  come  here  either 
by  mistake  from  ver.  16,  where  it  also  begins  the 
sentence,  or  it  is  to  express  the  thought  that  the 
poor  people  did  not  all  remain  behind,  but  were 
partly  carried  away.  The  latter  is  probably  the 
correct  view. — Multitude  [work-people].  It 
is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  render¬ 
ing.  Both  suit  the  sense,  for  a  remnant  of  work¬ 
people  might  just  as  well  be  spoken  of  as  a  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  masses  of  the  people  (either  in  anti* 
thesis  to  the  warriors  or  the  population  of  the 
city).  I  prefer  to  take  the  word  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  undoubtedly  occurs  in  Prov.  viii.  30 
[then  was  I  as  a  workman  with  him],  and  Song 
of  SoL  vii.  1. 


8.  The  Carrying  away  of  the  sacred  Vessels . 

LII.  17-23. 

17  Also  the  pillars  of  brass  that  were  in  [belonged  to]1  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  bases,  and  the  brazen  sea  that  wa8  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah]  the 

18  Chaldeans  brake,  and  carried  all2  the  brass  of  them  to  Babylon.  The  caldrons 

Malso,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  snuffers,  and  the  bowls,  and  the  spoons,  and 
3  vessels  of  brass  wherewith  they  ministered,  took  they  away.  And  the  ba¬ 
sins,8  and  the  firepans,4  and  the  bowls,  and  the  caldrons  [pots],  and  the  candle¬ 
sticks,  and  the  spoons,  and  the  cups  ;6  that  which  was  of  gold  in  gold,  and  that  which 
was  of  silver  in  silver  [which  were  entirely  of  gold  or  silver]6  took  the  captain  of 
20  the  guard  [halberdiers]  away.  The7  two  pillars,  one8  sea,  and  twelve  brazen 
bulls  that  were  under8  the  bases,  which  king  Solpmon  had  made  to  [for]  the  house 
21  of  the  Lord  [Jehovah] ;  the  brass10  of  all  these  vessels  was  without  weight  And 
concerning  the  pillars,  the  height11  of  one  pillar  was  eighteen  cubits ;  and  a  fillet  of 
twelve  cubits  did  compass  it ;  and  the  thickness  thereof  was  four  fingers ;  it  was 
22  hollow.18  And  a  chapiter  of  brass  was  upon  it ;  and  the  height  of  one  chapiter  was 
five  cubits,  with  network18  and  pomegranates  upon  the  chapiter,  round  about,  all 
23  of  brass.  The  second  pillar  also  and  the  pomegranates14  were  like  unto  these.  And 
there  were  ninety  and  six  pomegranates  on  a  side;  and  all  the  pomegranates  upon 
the  network  were  a  hundred  round  about  [round  about  were  a  hundred]. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

I  Ver.  17.— Instead  of  JVdS  we  read  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  13  JV3  ItfX-  The  latter— which  were  in  the  house  of  Jeho> 

vah,  the  former— which  belonged  to  the  house,  etc. 
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*  Vcr.  17. — In  2  Ki.  S'3  i*  wanting  beforo  “  *n  ver* 14  before 

*  Ver.  19.— Q-DD  (1  KLvil.  60;  2  Ki.  xii7lV/N3D,  2  Sam.  xvil.  2S,  ;V)3D)  from  rp,  basin,  bowl  (Ex.  xii.  22; 

Zechariah  xii.  2)  not  to  be  confounded  with  *p,  threehhold  (ver.  24).  n’iDp  are  expressly  mentioned  in  2  King* 

xii.  14. 

*  Ter.  19. — jYlpnS  (from  HiVl.  to  hold,  seize,  specially  used  of  bringing  flro,  Isa.  xxx.  14;  Prov.  Ti.  27)  are  vessels  for 

:  “  t  r 

carrying  burning  substances,  whether  coals  (Lev.  xvi.  13)  or  lighted  incense  (Num.  xvi.  17  sqq.). 

8  Ver.  19. — •Fl’Pp  jl’D  are  mentioned  besides  only  in  Ex.  xxv.  29 ;  xxxvii.  16;  Num.  iv.  7,  and  in  all  these  places  among 
the  utensilaof  the  shew-bread-table  (comp.  rems.  on  jYI33,  ver.  18)  and  as  pertaining  to  libation,  (|H3  ‘•JO'*  In  Ex. 

xxv.  29  these  vessels  are  expressly  designated  as  to  be  made  of  gold. 

*  Ver.  19.— The  double  position  of  J71T  and  *p3  has  the  sense  of  “only”  or  “wholly”  (massive).  Comp.  Naegelsd. 

Gr.,  l  22  6.— The  words  O'SpH  flNl  and  r^TpH  hXl  to  JYPpJO  are  wanting  in  2  Kings.  It  is  noteworthy  that  thus 
(a)  the  repetition  of  jVlVD  and  jVl and  (b)  the  plural  D'30,  which  occurs  nowhere  else  In  the  sense  of  “  basins  ”  are 
avoided;  (c)  that  the  words  following  and  n'l33  are  also  removed. 

T  Ter.  20.— With  respect  to  the  construction  of  ver.  20  we  are  to  regard  the  substantives  set  first  absolutely  as  in  the 
accusative ;  as  to  the  pillars,  etc.,  their  brass  was  not  to  be  weighed.  The  verse  is  to  express  that  it  was  those  large  pieces 
which  raised  tho  weigiit  of  the  brass  to  such  a  degree. 

8  Ver.  20.— Instead  of  inNH  the  Keri  would  have  read  (not  in  2  Ki.)  merely  inK*  probably  because  both  numbers 

T  V  T  T  V 

stand  before  and  afterwards  without  the  article.  Grammatically  both  are  possible.  Comp.  Naxoklsb.  Or .,  f  73,  2  Anm. 

*  Ver.  20 — Tho  explanation  of  riFIF!  iu  the  sense  of  “  instead  ”  is  as  forced  as  the  assumption  that  the  text  originally 

read  arbitrary. 

10  Ver.  20.— Instead  of  (the  suffix  by  anticipation,  comp.  Naeqxlsb.  Or.,  \  77,  2 ;  Jer.  11.  66  and  on  xlviii.  44) 

we  find  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  16  simply  flEf TU1?- 

11  Ver.  21. — Tho  Keri  JVD’lp,  with  which  the  Chethibh  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  17  and  1  Ki.  vil.  14  accords,  is  unnecessary,  for 
riD’lp  may  be  regarded  as  the  accusative  of  measure  (comp.  Naxoxlbb.  Gr., }  70,  g) :  eighteen  cubits  was  a  pillar  as  to 
height. 

13  Ver.  21.— On  the  construction  comp.  Naeoelsb.  Or.,  $  97,  2  a  and  Anm.  1. 

18  Ver.  22.— 3  from  pjjf,  nectcre,  plectere  inus  (comp.  7J3Q  Nah.  L  10;  Job  viii.  13;  7|Dp»  thicket,  Gen.  xxil.  13, 
etc.),  is  opus  reticulatum,  network.  Comp.  1  Ki.  vil.  17  sqq.;  2  Ki.  i.  2 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 13 ;  Job  xviii.  8. 

18  Ver.  22.— O'jbl  at  the  close  of  ver.  22  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  17,  and  we  find  instead  Thi*  makes 

tho  impression  that  this  expression  seemed  unsuitable  to  the  author  of  Jer.  lii.  (it  must  denote  together  with  the  network), 
both  on  account  of  the  Sj?  and  because  tho  pomegranates  were  also  named  after  the  network,  and  that,  in  order  besides 
tho  general  nSfcOl  to  set  forth  a  special  part,  he  chose  in  preference  tho  last  mentioned,  the 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  17-20.  Also  the  pillars  .  .  .  weight. 
Concerning  the  brazen  pillars  of  Solomon’s  tem¬ 
ple  comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  15-22;  2  Chron.  iii.  15  sqq.; 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.,  s.  v.  Jachin  und  Boas;  Her- 
eoo,  R.-Enc.  VI.  S.  366,  7.  [Wobdb worth,  ad 

loc.,  and  Smith’s  Diet.  s.  v.]. — The  nU3D,  bases 
(comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  27  sqq.),  were  pedestals,  or 
stands,  four  cubits  long,  four  broad  and  three 
high,  to  serve  as  supports  for  the  ten  basins  re¬ 
quired  in  washing  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  (2 
Chron.  iv.  6).  Comp.  Keil  on  the  Books  of 
Kings. — The  brazen  sea  (comp.  1  Ki.  vii.  23-26; 

1  Chron.  xviii.  8;  2  Chron.  iv.  2-6)  Berved  for 
the  priests’  washing  (comp.  Exod.  xxx.  18  sqq.). 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.  s.  v. — Here.,  R.-Enc.  IX.  S. 
236  sqq.  [Comp.  Wordsworth  and  Smith’s 
Diet.]. — Of  the  smaller  vessels  are  mentioned 
JVIVD.  pots  for  carrying  away  the  ashes  from  the 
altar;  D’#^*  shovels  for  removing  the  ashes; 
n’npn,  not  to  be  confounded  with  JVnpiS,  a 
vine-dresser’s  knife,  occurring  in  three  places 
only  besides  this:  1  Ki.  vii.  60;  2  Ki.  xii.  14; 

2  Chron.  iv.  22,  and  always  with  jVIp^ip,  of  un¬ 
certain  meaning:  Vulg.,  etc.,  psalteria  ;  Luther, 
etc.,  knife ;  Gksenius,  etc.,  scissors,  lamp-scis¬ 
sors,  at  any  rate  an  instrument  so-called  a  car- 
pendo;  JVlp'JTp,  which  is  wanting  in  2  Ki.,  pro-  j 


bably  that  it  might  not  occur  twice,  from 


spar  sit ,  therefore  vas  unde  spargitur ,  bowls,  men¬ 
tioned  in  Exod.  xxvii.  3 ;  xxxviii.  3 ;  Num.  iv.  14 
among  the  altar-utensils,  therefore  used  for 
sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  sacrifices,  but  comp, 
also  Am.  vi.  6 ;  0133,  likewise  of  uncertain 
meaning,  LXX.  Kpedypa,  flesh-fork,  flesh-hook, 
the  moderns — spoons,  pans,  bowls,  on  account 
of  their  resemblance  to  the  bent  hand.  Comp. 
Keil  on  Kings.  In  Exod.  xxv.  29  these  appear 
among  the  utensils  of  the  table  of  skew-bread, 
comp.  Num.  vii.  14,  20, 26,  etc.  Winer,  R.-  W.-B. 
and  Herz.,  Rcal-Enc.  s.  v.  Schaubrodtisch.  All 
these  vessels  were  of  brass  [Henderson,  cop¬ 
per].  In  the  following  verse  the  golden  and 
silver  vessels  are  also  enumerated,  which  the 
Chaldeans  carried  away.  Hitzio  has  unjustly 
attacked  ver.  19  as  spurious,  for  it  does  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  connection,  since  evidently  in  vers. 
18,  19  all  the  smaller  vessels  are  to  be  enume¬ 
rated,  the  larger  ones  having  been  mentioned  in 
ver.  17.  These  latter  could,  of  course,  be  only 
of  brass,  but  the  total  amount  of  the  brass  plun¬ 
dered  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  to  merit  tho 
special  emphasis  given  to  it  in  ver.  20.  The 
golden  and  silver  vessels  are  not  there  mentioned, 
because  it  was  only  the  brazen  ones  which  were 
of  such  immense  weight.  The  pots,  sprinkling 
cups  and  spoons  are  mentioned  a  second  time  in 
ver.  19,  simply  because  there  were  such  utensils 
both  of  brass  and  of  gold  and  silver.  Hitziq’s 
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opinion  that  all  the  golden  and  silver  vessels  had 
already  been  carried  away  at  Jehoiachin’s  de¬ 
portation,  certainly  finds  sorao  support  in  2  Ki. 
xxiv.  13  (“all  the  vessels  of  gold  ”).  From  the 
circumstance,  however,  that  only  golden  vessels 
are  spoken  of,  we  may  conclude  that  the  cream 
only  was  then  removed,  s.  e.  the  most  valuable. 
The  golden  vessels  of  low  value  as  well  as  all 
the  silver  remained  for  the  thorough  evacua¬ 
tion  made  by  Nebuzar-adan. — The  words  and 
twelve  brazen  bulls  which  were  under 
are  rightly  wanting  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  16.  For  they 
contain  a  double  error:  1.  the  twelve  bulls  were 
not  under  the  bases,  but  under  the  sea,  accord¬ 
ing  to  1  Ki.  vii.  25;  2  Ki.  xvi.  17.  2.  In  2  Ki. 
xvi.  17  it  is  expressly  related  that  Ahax  had 
already  taken  away  the  twelve  bulls  and  replaoed 
them  by  a  substructure  of  stone.  Whither  they 
went  is  not  indeed  stated,  but  no  more  is  it  re¬ 
corded  that  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
position.  I  therefore,  in  opposition  to  Keil 
(Comm,  on  Kings),  agree  with  those  who  regard 
the  words  in  question  as  the  arbitrary  addition 
of  some  one,  whose  mind  was  not  clear  about 
the  “bases/’  and  who  had  forgotten  the  passage 
in  2  Ki.  xvi.  17.  [Comp.  Wordsworth]. 

Vers.  21-23.  And  the  pillars  ...  a  hun¬ 
dred.  Supplementary  and  more  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  the  pillars. — And  the  pillars  is 
wanting  in  2  Ki.  The  height  is  also  stated  at 
eighteen  cubits  in  1  Ki.  vii.  15.  The  description 
there  given  is  in  general  the  basis  of  this. — And 


a  fillet,  etc.,  to  the  end  of  the  verse,  is  also 
wanting  in  2  Ki. — If  the  pillars  were  twelve 
cubits  in  circumference,  the  diameter  (comp. 
Winer,  R.-W.-B.  s.  v.  Jaehin  und  Boas)  was 
about  four  cubits,  which  gives  a  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect  proportion.  The  thickness  of  the  brass  was 
four  fingers.  Thus  the  pillars  were  hollow,  as 
indeed  is  remarked. — A  chapiter.  This  is  the 
capital,  eoronamentum  of  the  pillar.  Comp.  1  Ki. 
vii.  16;  2  Chron.  iv.  12,  13. — Instead  of  jive 
cubits  2  Ki.  xxv.  17  has  three.  The  number  five 
is  the  correct  one  according  to  l  Ki.  vii.  16. — 
Of  one  is  unnecessary,  but  not  incorrect,  since 
of  course  it  is  understood  not  of  a  second  capi¬ 
tal,  but  the  capital  of  the  second  pillar.  It  is 
evidently  based  on  1  Ki.  vii.  16. — The  pome¬ 
granates  were  also  an  ornamentation  on  the  hem 
of  the  priest’s  ephod,  or  surplice  (Ex.  xxviii.  33, 
34).  A  figure  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Thenius, 
Comm,  on  Kings ,  Taf.  III.  Fig.  2  bb. — Ver.  23  is 
entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  Ninety-six  pome¬ 
granates  on  each  pillar  were  placed  nn$l,  t.  e. 
towards  the  wind,  towards  the  four  winds  or 
sides  [Henderson  after  Hitzio,  towards  the 
air,  the  outside  of  the  capitals].  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  found  here  only.  Comp.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  9. 
It  iB  clear  that  this  is  the  meaning  from  the 
statement  that  the  entire  number  of  the  pome¬ 
granates  attached  to  the  network  was  a  hundred. 
There  must  then  have  been  also  a  pomegranate 
at  each  corner. 


4.  The  Execution  of  the  Representatives  of  the  People  and  Statement  of  the  Number  of  the  Captives. 

LII.  24-30. 

24  And  the  captain  of  the  guard  [halberdiers]  took  Seraiah  the  chief  priest,  and 

25  Zsphaniah  the  second  priest,  and  the  three  keepers  of  the  door :  He  took  also  out 
of  the  city  &  eunuch  [court  officer],  which  had  the  charge  [was1  overseer]  of  the 
men  of  war ;  and  seven  men  of  them  that  were  near  the  king’s  person,  which  were 
found  in  the  city;  and  the  principal  scribe*  of  the  host  [the  scribe,  the  prince  of 
the  host],  who  mustered  the  people  of  the  land ;  and  three-score  men  of  tne  people 

26  of  the  land,  that  were  found  in  the  midst  of  the  city.  So  Nebuzar-adan  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  guard  took  them  and  brought  them  to  the  king  of  Babylon  to  Riblah. 

27  And  the  king  of  Babylon  smote  them,  and  put  them  to  death  in  Riblah  in  the  land 
2S  of  Hamath.  Thus  Judah  was  carried  away  captive  out  of  his  own  land.  This  is 

the  people  whom  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  away  captive :  in  the  seventh  year  three 

29  thousand  Jews  and  three  and  twenty :  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar 
he  carried  away  captive  from  Jerusalem  eight  hundred  and  thirty  and  two  per- 

30  sons :  In  the  three  and  twentieth  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  Nebuzar-adan  the 
captain  of  the  guard  carried  away  captive  of  the  Jews  seven  hundred  forty  and 
five  persons :  all  the  persons  were  four  thousand  and  six  hundred. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

'  Ver.  25.— Id  2  KI.  xxv.  we  find  WH  for  TUTl.  The  former  does  not  necessarily,  u  Hiram  asserts,  signify 44  which  is.* 

TT 

IWn  takes  the  place  of  the  copula  generally,  without  reference  to  time.  Comp.  Ewald,  $  297  6. 

•  Ver.  25. — 130  fiRI.  In  2  Ki.  xxv.  10071,  which  I  regard  as  the  more  correct  reading. 
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Vers.  24-27.  And  the  captain  .  .  .  out  of 
his  own  land.  These  verses  differ  from  the 
corresponding  verses  in  2  Ki.  xxv.,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  trifling  variations  in  language, 
only  in  the  statement  of  a  number  (seven  in¬ 
stead  of  five  in  ver.  25),  of  which  hereafter.  It 
is  related  that  representatives  of  all  classes  of 
the  people,  priests,  officials  and  simple  citizens 
had  to  suffer  death,  evidently  in  token  that  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  held  not  only  the  king  but  the 
people  guilty  of  rebellion.  At  the  head  of  those 
executed  stands  the  high-priest  Ser&iah,  who  is 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah. 
According  to  1  Chron.  v.  40  he  was  the  son  of 
Azariah  and  grandson  of  Hilkiah  ;  according  to 
Ezr.  vii.  1,  Ezra  was  descended  from  him. — After 
Seraiah  is  mentioned  Zephaniah,  doubtless  tho 
same  who  is  mentioned  in  xxi.  1 ;  xxix.  25,  29 ; 
xxxvii.  3  as  priest  simply  and  son  of  Maaseiah. 
Here  ho  is  called  the  second  priest,  but  in 
2  Ki.  xxv.  second  priest  only  without  the 
article.  As  according  to  2  Ki.  xxiii.  4  (where  as 
here  three  grades  of  priests  are  enumerated) 
there  were  several  second  priests,  the  reading 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  is  probably  the  correct  one. 
Comp.  Oeiiler  in  Herzoo,  R.-Enc.  VI.  S.  203,  4. 
— The  keepers  of  the  door  [or  threshold]  are 
also  mentioned  in  2  Ki.  xii.  10;  xxii.  4;  xxiii. 
4 ;  Jer.  xxxv.  4.  As  only  three  of  them  are 
mentioned,  we  must  regard  these  as  the  superiors 
of  the  four  thousand  Levitical  (1  Chron. 

xxiii.  5).  For  further  details  consult  Oehler  in 
IIerz.,  R.-Enc.  VIII.  S.  854-6. — In  the  second 
category  of  those  executed  are  mentioned  certain 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who  held  offices  at 
court,  especially  in  the  war-department.  The 
city  here  seems  to  stand  in  antithesis  both  to  the 
temple  (ver.  24)  and  to  the  country  (ver.  25  b). 
The  one  0^0  (court-officer,  but  possibly  at  the 
same  time  eunuch,  comp,  reins,  on  xxix.  2)  was 
not  the  overseer,  but  only  an  overseer,  etc .  Ho 
was  therefore  one  of  the  generals,  perhaps  com¬ 
mander  of  the  city  garrison. — And  seven  men. 
In  2  Ki.  xxv.  we  read  five  men,  whether  correctly 
or  incorrectly  cannot  here  be  decided  as  in  vers. 
12  and  22.  The  analogy  of  these  cases  however 
favors  our  text. — That  were  near  the  king’s 
person,  literally,  44  that  saw  the  king’s  face,’1 
viz.  in  the  sense  of  a  daily  custom,  is  a  designa¬ 
tion  of  high,  yea,  highest  position  (Esth.  i.  14  ; 
comp.  Matt,  xviii.  10).  These  were  therefore 
officials  of  high  rank,  and  as  it  is  not  said  that 
they  were  endued  with  military  functions,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  representatives  of  the  civil 
authorities. — Scribe,  the  prince  of  the  host. 
Scribe  is  not  a  writer  in  our  sense.  The  title 
belongs  not  only,  as  Graf  supposes,  to  the 
“people  of  the  pen,”  but  is  given  to  the  highest 
officers  of  State.  Comp.  2  Sam.  viii.  7 ;  xx.  25  ; 
2  Ki.  xii.  11;  1  Chr.  xviii.  16 ;  xxvii.  82.  And 
in  2  Chr.  xxvi.  11  it  is  expressly  recorded  that 
Uzziah’s  army  went  out  44  by  the  hand  of  Jeiel 
the  scribe.”  This  Sopher  was  not  the  leader  of 
the  host,  bnt  chief  of  the  war- department,  min¬ 
ister  or  secretary  of  war.  Comp.  Saalschuitz, 
Mot .  Recht.  S.  63. — And  threescore  men. 


These  sixty  men  appear  as  the  third  class  of  per¬ 
sons  executed,  and  representatives  of  the  country 
population,  as  is  indicated  by  their  number  and 
the  remark  that  they  were  found  in  the  midst 
of  the  city  (2  Kings  xxv.  19  44  in  the  city”). 
This  remark  would  be  altogether  superfluous,  if 
the  object  was  not  to  set  forth  that  these  men  did 
not  originally  belong  to  the  city. — On  Riblah 
comp.  rems.  on  xxxix.  6. — The  words,  Thus 
J ndah  was  carried  away  captive  out  of  his 
land,  are  found  in  both  texts  and  in  both  places 
are  appropriate.  For  in  Jeremiah  they  form  the 
transition  to  the  numbering  of  the  deported,  and 
in  2  Kings  they  lead  to  the  account  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  country  after  the  deportat  ion.  They 
therefore  furnish  no  data  for  the  solution  of  the 
question  which  of  the  two  recensions  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  an  allusion 
in  them  to  i.  8. 

Vers.  28-30.  This  is  the  people  .  . .  four 
thousand  and  six  hundred.  This  section  is 
entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  It  is  difficult  to 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  other  statements 
respecting  the  deport  ations.  The  differences  are 
as  follows:  1.  This  section  speaks  of  three  de¬ 
portations,  while  according  to  the  other  testimo¬ 
nies  of  the  Old  Testament  there  were  only  two 
(under  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah).  2.  The  section 
follows  a  divergent  chronology,  stating  that  the 
deportations  took  place  in  the  seventh,  eighteenth 
and  twenty -third  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  while 
this  very  chapter  (ver.  12)  and  2  Ki.  xxiv.  12; 
xxv.  8  name  the  eighth  and  nineteenth  years  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  tho  dates  of  the  deportation, 
but  know  nothiug  of  any  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  this  king.  8.  According  to  this  passage 
three  thousand  and  twenty-three  were  carried 
away  the  first  time,  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two 
the  second  time,  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  the 
third  time,  total  four  thousand  six  hundred, 
which  sum  is  expressly  given  at  the  close  of  ver. 
30.  According  to  2  Ki.  xxiv.  14-16,  however, 
eighteen  thousand  souls  were  carried  away  at 
the  first  deportation  alone.  There  are  no  counter- 
statements  with  regard  to  the  other  numbers,  but 
their  smallness  is  surprising;  of  this  hereafter. 
On  these  points  we  make  tho  following  remarks: 
1.  By  the  seventh  year  in  ver.  28,  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  to  understand  the  seventh  year  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  since  both  the  other  deportations 
are  dated  in  years  of  this  monarch.  2.  These 
statements  are  not  necessarily  erroneous,  but  may 
possibly  follow  another  reckoning  of  the  years, 
and  perhaps  the  same  as  Josephus  follows 
(Antiqq.  X.,  8,  6;  C.  Ap.  I.,  21),  though  evi¬ 
dently  only  on  the  basis  of  this  passage.  Comp. 
Niebuhr,  Ast.  u.  Bab.,  S.  58  sqq.  8.  Ver.  29 
mentioning  the  eighteenth  year  after  ver.  12  has 
stated  the  nineteenth  as  the  date  of  the  same  fact, 
shows  that  we  have  here  another  author.  4 
The  view  of  Ewald  ( Oeech .  d.  V.  Jer.,  III.,  1  & 
435)  which  Graf  also  adopts,  that  in  ver.  29  we 
are  to  read  rnfrjp  jOtf,  that  accordingly  one  pear 
before  the  last  capture  of  Jerusalem  three  thou¬ 
sand  and  twenty-three  were  carried  captive  from 
the  country  (hence  □'‘WT),  after  the  capture  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two  from  the  city  (hence 

ver.  29),  and  finally  five  years  later 
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from  the  land  already  somewhat  repopulated 
seven  hundred  and  forty-five,  has  much  in  its 
favor,  but  is  yet  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  For 
the  circumstance  that  the  difference  bet  ween  the 
eighth  and  nineteenth,  and  the  seventh  and 
eighteenth  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  the  same, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  supply  a  word 
fallen  out  after  Then,  too,  the  deportation 

of  the  mass  of  the  people  during  the  war,  at  a  time 
when  the  Egyptian  army  was  to  be  feared  (comp, 
xxxvii.  5),  is  scarcely  probable.  Finally  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  a  deportation  five  years  after  the 
capture  of  the  city  is  pure  hypothesis,  for  which 
there  is  no  positive  testimony.  It  is  also  not  to 
be  supposed  that  five  years  after  the  destruction, 


admitting  the  return  of  a  few  scattered  indi¬ 
viduals,  an  almost  equally  great  number  could 
be  carried  away  as  after  the  destruction  of  the 
capital.  Would  not  these  have  rather  again  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  flight?  5.  ’Even  if  we  grant 
that  the  strikingly  small  numbers  of  the  exiles 
are  to  be  judged  from  a  specific  point  of  view, 
and  therefore  do  not  neoessarily  imply  an  error, 
any  more  than  the  number  of  the  years  of  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s  reign,  yet  the  differences  between 
vers.  12  and  28  still  remain,  with  the  exceedingly 
obscure  third  deportation,  as  irremovable  stones 
of  stumbling,  and  I  therefore  agree  w’ith  Niebuhr, 
when  he  says,  44  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  doubt 
that  vers.  28-30  in  the  fifty-second  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  are  a  gloss." 


5.  The  Favorable  turn  in  the  Fate  of  Jehoiachin. 

LII.  81-34. 

31  1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  seven  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  captivity  of  Jehoi- 
achin  king  of  Judah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  in  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the 
month,  that  Evil-merodach  king  of  Babylon,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  lifted  up 

32  the  head  of  Jehoiachin  king  of  Judah,  and  brought  him  forth  out  of  prison,  and 
spake  kindly  unto  him,  and  set  his  throne  above  the  throne  of  the  kings  that  were 

33  with  him  in  Babylon,  and  changed*  his  prison  garments :  and  he  did  continually 

34  eat  bread  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  for  his  diet,  there  was  a  con¬ 
tinual  diet  given  him  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  every  day  a  portion  [the  day’s  re¬ 
quirements]  until  the  day  of  his  death,  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ver.  31  .—2  Kings  xxv.  for  lias  oS*3  ;  fflfe  &OH  l*  wanting;  for  K'S3n  it  reads  instead  of  KDdS 

more  simply  XD3  SpD ;  further  for  HSt?  (ver.  33) ;  for  TDH  VIS1?  the  same  words  reversed,  for  *733  "3 

*"  *  f  •••—••  T.  T  T  T  T  *  •/ t  Y  * 

(ver.  31)  merely  7*311;  the  words  iHiD  DV  are  entirely  wanting  in  2  Kings.  All  these  alterations  indicate  that  tho 
author  of  2  Ki.  xxv.  endeavored  to  give  an,  in  his  opinion,  improved  text. 

*  Ver.  33.— ia  the  Hebrew,  (2  Ki.  xxv.)  the  later  Aramaic  form.  Comp.  Olsh.,  3  233,  Anm.,  aud  I  246  b. 

T  •  T  *  4  ' 

Asm. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

To  this  section  there  is  an  almost  exactly  cor¬ 
responding  one  in  2  Ki.  xxv.  (27-30).  The  dif¬ 
ferences  are  unessential:  instead  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  day,  2  Ki.  xxv.  31  has  the  twenty-seventh 
(comp  ver.  25,  whore  the  reverse  is  the  case),  so 
that  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  one  of  the  two 
authors  has  interchanged  these  two  passages; 
(comp,  also  rems.  on  ver.  12).  For  other  differ¬ 
ences  comp,  the  Textual  Notes. — The  expres¬ 
sion  to  lift  up  the  head,  is  found  also  in  Gen. 
xl.  13  coll.  19  and  20,  and  designates  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  one  who  is  prostrate.  Comp,  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  another  sense  in  Ex.  xxx.  12;  Num.  i.  2, 
etc. ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  3. — In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign.  It  was  evidently  an  act  of  grace,  which 
Evil-merodach  performed  on  the  occasion  of  his 
ascending  the  throne.  May  not  the  influence  of 


Daniel  and  other  highly  esteemed  Jews  at  the 
Babylonian  court  have  operated  in  favor  of  the 
imprisoned  king  ? — Out  of  prison.  Comp.  rems. 
on  xxxvii.  4. — Above  the  throne.  This  ex¬ 
pression  does  not  mean  that  Jehoiachin  receive*} 
a  seat  on  the  same  level,  but  surpassing  the  others 
in  height,  but  that  his  seat  stood  higher  up  than 
the  others,  i.  e.,  that  he  could  sit  nearer  to  the 
king.  Whether  the  others  were  princes  constant¬ 
ly  or  transiently  present,  may  bo  left  undecided. 
Perhaps  both. — His  diet,  Pinp#  (comp.  xl.  5), 
evidently  comprehends  all  thaUehoiachin  needed 
for  himself  and  household,  besides  the  food  which 
he  had  at  the  royal  table.  The  accumulation  of 
expressions,  indicating  that  Jehoiachin  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  end  of  his  life  to  en¬ 
joy  royal  honors,  shows  that  this  fact  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  author. — On  the  chronological 
relations,  comp.  Niebuhr,  Ass.  u,  Babel.y  S.  87 
sqq. ;  Dunckzr,  Oesch.  d.  Alterth^  I.,  S.  804,  6. 
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— The  ascension  of  the  throne  by  Evil-merodach 
occurred  in  the  year  B.  C.,  661.  It  is  not  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  that  Jeremiah  was  still  alive  at 
this  time.  Supposing  that  he  began  his  ministry 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  would  be  then  about 
eighty-six.  Comp,  the  dates  in  xxiii.  3,  and  lii. 
81.  It  is  also  not  impossible  that  he  received  in 
Egypt  the  news  of  Jehoiachin's  exaltation.  But 
this  notice  includes  not  only  the  liberation  of 
the  ex-king,  but  his  death  (vers.  33,  84).  Thus 
vanishes  all  probability  of  Jeremiah’s  being  its 
author,  as  well  as  from  the  consideration  that 
the  notice,  if  proceeding  from  Jeremiah,  must 
have  been  found  in  another  place,  aud  not  at  the 
close  of  this  supplement,  evidently  compiled  by  a 
later  hand. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “  Docemur  hoc  cap  He ,  quod  comminationes 
divinrn  non  tint  de  pelvi  fulgura ,  quodque  Deut  pro 
miscricordia  tua  mfinita  calamitates  a  te  immissas 
mi  tig  are  plerumque  soleat ,  si  seria  interveniat  pceni - 
tentia”  Forster. 

2.  On  vers.  1-3.  “From  this  we  see  why  God 
sometimes  places  ungodly  rulers  over  a  country, 
who  cast  it  to  destruction.  It  is  done  on  account 
of  the  rulers’  and  the  people’s  sins,  that  they 
may  draw  down  the  well  merited  punishment,  as 
Siraoh  says.  On  account  of  violence,  injustice 
and  avarice,  a  kingdom  passes  from  one  nation 
to  another  (x.  8).  So  also  says  king  Solomon. 
Because  of  the  sins  of  a  nation  occur  many  changes 
of  rulers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  people  who  are 
intelligent  and  reasonable,  the  State  is  prolonged 
(Prov.  xxviii.  2).”  Wurtemb.  Summarien. 

8.  On  ver.  4.  “  God  allows  many  slight  and 
mild  punishments  to  come  as  warnings,  till  at 
last  comes  the  finishing  stroke.  This  is  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  the  divine  long-suffering  (Rom.  ii.  4).” 
Cramer. 

4.  On  ver.  6.  “  The  fact  that  in  this  siege  com¬ 
passionate  women  had  to  kill  and  eat  their  own 
children  (Lam.  iv.  10)  is  a  reminder  that  by 
bodily  hunger  God  would  punish;  1.  satiation 
and  disgust  towards  His  holy  word  and  soul-food; 
2.  the  terrible  offering  up  of  children  to  Moloch; 
8.  the  loose  discipline  of  ohildren.”  Cramer. 

6.  On  ver.  7.  “No  fortress  can  protect  the  un¬ 
godly,  even  though  they  had  their  nest  in  the 
clouds.”  Cramer. 

6.  On  ver.  8.  “An  example  of  faithless,  per¬ 
jured  men  of  war.  But  as  Zedekiah  broke  his 
oath  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  he  was  paid  back  in 
the  same  coin.”  Cramer.  “His  people  forsook 
the  poor  king  Zedekiah  on  his  flight  and  he  was 
captured,  from  which  we  see  that  great  men  can¬ 
not  depend  on  their  body-guard ;  these  flee  in 
time  of  need,  and  leave  their  masters  in  the  lurch. 
The  surest  and  best  protection  is  when  we  have 
the  holy  angels  for  our  guard  .  .  .  This  angelic 
protection  is,  however,  to  be  obtained  and  pre¬ 
served  by  faith  and  godliness,  but  is  lost  by  un¬ 
belief  and  ungodly  conduct.”  Wurtemb.  Summ. 

7.  On  vers.  9-11.  The  punishment  of  perjury. 
“£76t  monemur,  quod  fidet  hotti ,  etiam  barbaro , 
qualit  hodie  Turca ,  a  Christianis  data ,  mimine 
v iolanda."  Forster. 

8.  On  ver.  9.  sqq.  “  God  had  Bhown  Zedekiah 
by  Jeremiah  a  way  in  which  he  could  escape  the 


calamity.  But  because  he  forsook  the  Lord  and 
would  not  follow  it,  the  others  were  only  leaky 
cisterns  (Jer.  ii.  13).  For  woe  to  the  rebellious 
who  take  counsel  without  the  Lord  (Isa.  xxx.  1). 
This  is  useful  for  an  instance  against  the  holy  by 
works,  who  reject  God’s  way  of  escaping  the 
Devil;  when  they  devise  other  ways  for  them¬ 
selves  they  are  caught  by  the  Chaldeans  of  hell.” 
Cramer. 

9.  On  ver.  12  sqq.  “Holy  places,  external 
ceremonies  and  opus  operatum  do  not  avail  for 
hypocrites.  .  .  If  God  punished  His  own  institu¬ 
tion  so  severely,  how  shall  human  institutions  re¬ 
main  unpunished  ?”  Cramer. 

10.  On  ver.  12.  “  Quale  fatumy  ne  et  nostris 
obtingat  templds . .  .  eaveamus ,  ne  pro/anemus  templa 
ulterius  turn  externa  vel  materiality  turn  interna  vel 
spirit ualia  in  cordibus  nostris ,  de  quibus  1  Cor.  iii. 
16  sqq.;  vi.  19  sqq.”  Forster. 

11.  On  ver.  16.  “  It  is  another  work  of  mercy 
that  some  of  Judah  were  preserved.  For  God’s 
grace  is  always  to  be  found  in  His  punishments.” 
Cramer. 

12.  On  ver.  16.  “  He  who  will  not  serve  God 
and  his  neighbor  at  home  and  in  quiet,  must 
learn  to  do  it  in  a  strange  land  in  affliction  and 
distress.”  Cramer. 

18.  On  ver.  24  sqq.  “  As  teachers  are  often  to 
blame  for  their  behaviour  that  sin  gets  the  upper 
hand  in  a  community,  it  is  exceedingly  just  when 
God  brings  such  for  an  example  into  great  puni¬ 
tive  judgment  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-34).”  Starke. 

14.  On  ver.  24.  “The  priests  are  caught  and 
slain ;  1.  because  they  could  not  believe  the  truth 
for  themselves ;  2.  because  they  led  others  aBtray ; 

3.  because  they  appealed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Lord;  4.  because  they  persecuted  the  true  pro¬ 
phets  ;  6.  because  they  troubled  the  whole  church 
of  God.  But  he  who  troubleth  shall  bear  his  judg¬ 
ment,  whosoever  he  be  (Gal.  v.  10).”  Cramer. 

16.  On  ver.  81  sqq.  “  Sane  omnino  verisimile 
videtur  judicio  Philippi  Melanchthonis  in  Chron.  party 
I fol.  83  Evilmerodachum  amplexum  esse  doctrinam 
Danielis  de  Veto  Deoy  quam  et  pater  publico  edieto 
professus  est,  eamque  ob  caus  am  dementi  am  exercuisse 
erga  regem  Jechoniam .”  Forster.  —  “  Narrant 
Hebrsei  hvjusmodi  fabulam :  Evilmerodach,  qui  patre 
suo  Nabuchodonosor  vivente  per  septem  annos  inter 
bestiaty  ante  regnaverat ,  postquam  ille  restitutus 
in  regno  est ,  usque  ad  mortem  patris  cum  Joakim 
rege  Judm  in  vinculis  fuit ;  quo  mortuot  quum  rursus 
in  regnum  succederety  et  non  susciperetur  a  principi- 
bus ,  qui  metuebanty  ne  viveret  qui  dicebatur  extinctuSy 
utfidem  patris  mortui  facer ety  aperuit  sepulcrum  et 
cadaver  gjus  unco  et  f unibus  traxit.”  Jerome  on 
Jer.  xiv.  18, 19.  Josephus  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 
“  ’A fifapaptidaxog  evdvg  rbv  'lexvviav  ruv  tieopuv 
afeig  ev  rolg  avayKaiordroig  QiXoig  ei^e  ...  '0  yap 
narr)p  avrov  rrjv  irioriv  ovk  e<pbXa^e  r<p 
napaddvn  per  a  ywaiK&v  teal  rktcvuv  koX  rijg  avyye - 
veiag  b'hjg  iKOvaiug  eavrbv  irrrkp  rrjg  irarpidog,  d>g  av 
pr)  Karoo Kd<pdq  "foft-deloa  rrj  noXiopKtp.”  (Antiqq., 
X.  11,  21.) 

16.  On  ver.  81  sqq.  “ Ceterum  potest  hoc  exem- 
ploy  quod  Jechonias  rex  dignitati  sum  in  exilio  Baby - 
lonico  restitutus ,  refutari  exceptio  Judmorum  contra 
vaticinium  Jacobi  (Gen.  xlix.  10)  de  Messia  jam - 
dudum  exhibitOy  postquam  per  Romanos  sceptrum  de 
Juda  ablatum,  id  quod  rcKuf/piov  Messix  jairyam 
nascituri  eue  debuit .”  Forster. 
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17.  On  ver.  31  sqq.  “No  one  should  despair 
in  misfortune,  for  the  right  hand  of  the  Highest 
oan  change  all  (Ps.  lxxvii.  10)  and  Christ  rules 
eren  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies  (Ps  cx.  2).  For 
His  are  the  praise,  the  glory  and  the  power  from 
eyerla8ting  to  oyerlasting.  Amen.”  Cramer. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTIOAL. 

1.  On  vers.  1-11.  The  truth  of  the  word  “What  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,”  exhibited  in 
the  example  of  the  Jewish  State  under  Zedekiah. 

1.  The  seed  (ver.  2) ;  2.  The  crop  (a)  the  siege, 
(6)  the  famine,  (c)  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
flight  of  the  king,  (d)  the  punishment  of  the  king 
and  his  princes,  (e)  the  fate  of  the  people  (ver.  8). 

2.  On  vers.  12*20.  The  rejection  of  Judah  ap¬ 
pears  at  first  sight  a  contradiction.  For  Jerusa¬ 
lem  is  the  holy  city  (Matt.  iv.  5;  Neh.  xi.  1,  18), 
the  city  of  Qod  (Ps.  xlvi.  5;  xlviii.  2,  9;  Ixxviii. 
8) ;  the  temple  is  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Jer.  vii. 

2,  etc. ) ;  God’s  service  rests  on  divine  authority 
(Ex.  chh.  xxv.-xxvii.,  xxx.,  xxxi).  But  God  can¬ 
not  contradict  Himself.  We  have,  therefore,  to 
show  “the  unity  of  the  divine  thoughts  in  the 
choice  and  rejection  of  Jerusalem.”  1.  The  re¬ 
jection  was  a  conditional  one  (vii.  3  sqq).  Hence 
notwithstanding  the  election  the  rejection  in¬ 
volved  nothing  contradictory,  but  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  unfulfilled  oonditien. — 


2.  The  election  remains  (a)  objectively  notwifh- 
standing  the  rejection;  it  is  ( b )  subjectively 
brought  to  its  realization  by  the  rejection,  the 
latter  as  a  means  of  discipline  operating  to  pro 
duce  the  disposition,  from  which  alone  the  fulfil 
ment  of  this  condition  can  prooeed.  Comp.  rems. 
on  xxxii.  41,  p.  288. 

8.  On  vers.  24*27.  “That  great  lords  some¬ 
times  make  an  example  of  gross  miscreants,  pro¬ 
motes  righteousness,  only  it  must  not  be  done  on 
the  innocent,  or  with  such  severity  that  there  is 
no  proportion  between  the  crime  and  its  punish' 
ment  (Josh.  vii.  25).”  Sta&kb. 

4.  On  vers.  81-84.  The  deliverance  of  Je- 
hoiachin.  1.  It  shows  us  that  the  Lord  can  help 
(a)  out  of  great  distress  (grievous  imprisonment 
of  thirty-seven  years),  (6)  in  a  glorious  manner. 
2.  It  admonishes  us  (a)  to  steadfast  patience,  (b) 
to  believing  hope,  Ps.  xiii.  [“  It  was  a  prelude 
and  pledge  of  the  liberation  and  exaltation  of  the 
Jewish  Nation,  when  it  had  been  humbled  and 
purified  by  the  discipline  of  suffering;  and  of  its 
return  to  its  own  land ;  and  a  joyful  pre-an¬ 
nouncement  of  that  far  more  glorious  future 
restoration  which  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  the  Apostles  in  the  New  foretell — of 
Israel  to  God  in  Christ;  to  whom,  with  the 
Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  all  honor, 
glory,  dominion,  adoration  and  praise,  now  and 
forever.  Amen.”  Wordsworth. — S.  R.  A.]. 
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mtititciiti. 


J  1.  NAME,  PLACE  IN  CANON,  LITURGICAL  USE. 

1.  In  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions  this  book  is  called  riD'N,  i.  e.,  How!  from  the  first  word  in 
it  (as  Proverbs  and  the  Books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  designated  by  their  initial  words),  which 
word  also  begins  chs.  ii.  and  iv.,  and  thus  appears  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the  Book.*  The 
Kabbins  called  it  n'U’p,  i.  e.,  nenice,  dirges,  elegiac,  elegies,  lamentations.  firp  is  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  in  2  Sam.  i.  17 ;  Amos  v.  1 ;  viii.  10;  Jer.  vii.  29;  ix.  19;  Ezek.  ii.  10 ;  xix.  lf 
14;  xxvi.  17 ;  xxvii.  2.  32;  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  2,  16 ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  In  Ezek.  ii.  10  the 
plural  form  O'Tp  is  used,  and  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25  JVirp.  The  Septuagint  always  translates 
this  word  Vpvvoc,  $ pyvot,  whence  are  derived  the  Latin  names  Threni ,  Lamenlationes ,  Zo- 
menta .f 

2.  Since  Josephus,  con.  Apion,  I.  8,  states  the  number  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  as 
twenty-two,  and  divides  them  into  three  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  se¬ 
cond  of  thirteen  prophetical  books,  and  the  third  of  four  books  which  contained  vpvovg  tov 
dedv  ml  rolg  avdpomoif  vxodyKas  rov  fiiov  [“  hymns  to  God  and  precepts  for  the  conduct  of  human 
life  *'],  it  is  evident  that  he  included  the  Lamentations,  not  in  the  D'^rQ  [Hagiographa],  but 
in  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  and  hence  that  he  appended  it  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 
The  same  classification  and  estimated  number  of  these  books  are  found  in  the  canon  of  Melito 
(Euseb.  Eccl.  Hist.,  IV.  26),  where  the  Lamentations  are  not  expressly  named,  but  are  evi¬ 
dently  reckoned  with  the  Prophetical  Books,  as  they  are  in  the  Treatise  of  Origen  on  the  oldest  ca¬ 
non  (Euseb.,  Hist .  Eccl.,  VI.  25),  where  it  is  said  T epepiac  avv  $pip>oi$  ko\  ry  emoroly  b  bi  'Icpe- 
pa— so  also  Hilarius  Pictav.  ( Prolog .  to  the  Psalms),  Rufinus  (Expos.  Symboli  Apostol.), 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  can.  60  (see  Herz.  R.-Enc.,  VIII.,  p.  199)  Epiphan.,  Be  mens,  et 
pond.  cap.  22,  23  (Opp.  II.,  180,  ed.  Petav.),  the  canons  of  the  African  Synods  of  393  (Can. 
36,  Mansi  III.  924)  and  397  (Can.  47,  Mansi  III.  891),  Augustine  (De  doct.  Christ.,  II.  8)  and 
bv  Jerome  in  the  Prolog.  Oaleat.,  where  likewise  the  Lamentations  are  not  mentioned,  but  are 
evidently  appended  to  the  Prophetical  Book,  for  after  the  enumeration  of  the  twenty-two  books 
he  says,  tl  Some  would  include  Ruth  and  Lamentations  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  by  adding  these 
compute  the  whole  number  of  books  as  twenty  four,  etc.” — Another  method  of  enumeration 
and  classification  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  Jews,  the  first  trace  of  which  we  find  in  Vol.  4 
of  Ben  Ezra,  4,  44,  where  the  ninety-four  (this,  without  doubt,  is  the  correct  reading)  sacred 
books  are  divided  into  two  classes  of  seventy  and  twenty-four  books.  The  twenty-four  books, 


*  (The  word  is  especially  proper  as  indicating  the  subject  and  tone  of  its  contents.  Ge&LACB]. 
f  [Syriac,  Arabic  and  later  versions  bear  similar  titles]. 
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manifestly,  are  the  canonical  ones.  The  Talmud  also,  in  the  Treatise  Baba  Bathra  Fol. ,  14  6. 
enumerates  twenty  four  books,  probably  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  which  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  Hebrew  alphabet  by  adding  to  the  latter  the 
double  yod,  ”,  that  was  used  to  express  with  reverence  the  name  of  Jehovah.  The  Talmud 
now  reckons  the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiographa,  which  it  arranges  in  the  following  order, 
Ruth,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon’s  Song,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra 
(with  Nehemiah),  Chronicles.  The  Masorites  introduced  a  third  modification,  arranging  the  Ha¬ 
giographa  thus, — Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  L  imentations, 
Esther,  Daniel,  Ezra.  But  only  the  Spanish  manuscripts  preserve  this  order.  The  German 
give  the  order  thus, — Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles.  This  is  the  usual  order  in  our  Hebrew  editions  of  the  Bible. 
— In  the  Septuagint,  the  various  recensions  of  which  differ  from  each  other,  another  principle  of 
arrangement  prevails.  This  depends  generally  on  the  distinction  of  the  books  into  historical,  po¬ 
etical  and  prophetical,  in  which  order  they  succeed  each  other.  But  Lamentations  is  added  to 
the  prophetical  book  of  Jeremiah.  The  Latin  versions  follow  the  same  order,  both  the  Itala  and 
Vulgate.  The  Council  of  Trent  has  sanctioned  this  arrangement,  in  Deer .  I.,  Sessio  IV.,  where 
the  Lamentations,  without  being  mentioned,  are  reckoned  with  the  Prophetical  Book  of  Jere¬ 
miah.  Our  Protestant  Bibles  assign  the  book  to  the  same  place. 

3.  The  Masoretic  arrangement  of  the  Hagiographa,  in  separating  from  the  other  books  and 
placing  together  the  five  Megilloth  [or  festival  rolls,  which  were  appointed  for  rehearsal  on  cer¬ 
tain  feast  and  memorial  days], — is  purely  conjectural.  For  not  earlier  than  the  Masorites  do  we 
find  these  five  books  placed  together.  The  order  of  the  German  manuscripts  is  accommodated  to 
the  succession  of  holy-days.  On  this  account  the  Song  of  Solomon  comes  first,  because  it  was 
read  at  Easter;  men  follows  Ruth  (Whitsuntide);  then  the  Lamentations.  These  were  read  on 
the  ninth  of  Ab,  on  which  day  the  Jews  commemorated  the  destruction  of  both  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  Temples.  (See  Herzog,  R.-Enc.,Y II.  p.254). — As  the  Israelites  haveappointed  the  Lamen¬ 
tations  for  that  great  mourning  festival,  it  is  also  a  rule  with  them  that  an  Israelite,  when 
mourning  a  death,  read  no  other  book  than  Job  and  Lamentations.  (Herz.,  R.-Ene .,  XVI.  p. 
364). — In  the  Romish  Church,  passages  out  of  the  Lamentations  are  read  on  the  last  three  days 
of  Holy- week.  Three  lessons  are  assigned  to  each  one  of  the  three  days;  the  lessons  are,  on 
Maundv-Thursday,  I.  i.  1-5,  II.  i.  6-9,  III.  i.  10-14;  on  Good  Friday,  I.  ii.  8-11,  II.  ii.  12-15, 
III.  iii.  1-9;  on  Saturday,  I.  iii.  22-30,  II.  iv.  1-6,  III.  v.  1-11.  Every  lesson  concludes,  by 
way  of  response  and  versicle,  with  the  words,  Jerusalem ,  Jerusalem,  converlere  ad  Dominum 
Deum  tuum,  turn  to  the  Lord  thy  God.  (See  Officium  hebdomadee  sanctce ,  Separat-Abdruck 
axis  Dr.  Reisciil’s  Passionale.  Munchen ,  1857.  Die  Charwoche  in  ihren  Ceremonicn  und  Ge- 
beten.  herausg.  mit  Gutheissung  des  bischofl.  Ordinariats,  Speier,  1856.  Neumann,  Jeremias 
von  Analot.  II.,  S.  480).  With  reference  to  tho  musical  execution  of  the  Lamentations  in  Holy- 
week  at  Rome,  see  Die  Reisebriefe  von  Felix  Mendelsohn-Bartholdy,  Leipzig,  1861,  S.  166 
ff.  [Brief  an  Zclter  in  Berlin).  In  the  Evangelical  Church  Ludecus  and  Lossius  have  ar¬ 
ranged  passages  of  the  Lamentations  for  Divine  service  during  the  solemnities  of  Holy-week, 
the  former  for  the  solemnities  of  the  last  three  days,  the  latter  only  for  the  solemnity  of  the 
Sunday  in  Holy-week.  And  Nicolaus  Selnecker  has  lit urgically  arranged  the  whole  of  the  La¬ 
mentations  in  the  German  language  (in  his  Kirchen  Gesdnget  1587),  not  for  Holy- week,  but  for 
the  festival  of  the  Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem).  Further  on  this 
subject,  see  Schoberlein,  Schatz  des  liturg.  Chor-und-Gemeindegesanges,  II.,  S .  444  ff. 

g  2.  CONTENTS  AND  STRUCTURE. 

1.  The  general  subject  of  the  Lamentations  is  the  destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  by  the 
Chaldeans.  That  this  book  is  a  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  Tremellius  and 
others  have  asserted  (see  Forster,  Comm,  in  Thr.t  p.  5),  is  an  utterly  groundless  opinion,  which 
we  mention  only  for  curiosity’s  sake.*  Similar  Songs  of  lamentation,  having  for  their  subject 

•  [This  assertion  of  uttrr  groundlaumegs  is  rather  strong.  2  Cbron.  xxxv.  25  and  the  declaration  of  Josephus  (Ant.  B.  X., 
ch.  v.  f  1)  afford  some  ground  on  which  to  rest  the  hypothesis,  that  these  Lamentations  are  the  elegy  written  on  the  death 
of  Josiah,  and  that  they  it**  timed  the  form  of  a  prophecy  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  city,  which  Josiah  might  have  pre- 
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the  death  of  individual  persons,  or  political  catastrophes,  occur  in  the  Old  Testament.  See  the 
citations  in  §  1,  1.  But  no  lamentation  of  equal  length  and  so  artistically  constructed  is  now  ex¬ 
tant.  The  peculiar  structure  which  is  common  to  all  these  songs  shows  that  they  all  have  one 
general  subject.  In  Song  I.,  the  poet  himself  is  the  first  speaker,  vers.  1-11  b ,  whilst  he  intro¬ 
duces  to  us  Zion  [Jerusalem]  *  as  an  ideal  person.  He  pictures  here  the  sad  consequences  of 
the  destruction,  whilst  he  indicates  the  causes  of  the  same  (ver.  8).  In  the  second  half  of  the 
chapter  (vers.  11  c . — 22)  the  personified  Jerusalem  herself  speaks,  portraying  her  misfortunes  un¬ 
der  manifold  images,  explaining  their  causes  and  praying  for  help  and  vengeance.  In  Song  II., 
in  the  first  part  of  it,  the  poet  himself  speaks,  (a)  ascribing  the  destruction  to  the  agency  of  the 
Lord  (vers.  1-9),  ( b )  depicting  the  consequences  of  the  destruction  (vers.  10-12),  (c)  addressing 
the  object  of  the  destruction,  namely,  the  personified  Jerusalem,  expressing  his  grief,  his  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  catastrophe,  and  exhorting  her  to  prayer  (vers.  13-19).  To  this  exhorta¬ 
tion  Zion,  here  represented  by  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  [Zion],  responds  in  a  prayer  breathing  the 
deepest  and  acutest  sorrow  (vers.  20-22).  In  Song  III.,  which  evidently  forms  the  climax  of  the 
whole,  the  poet  introduces  as  speaking  that  man,  who  in  those  troublous  times  had  suffered  more 
than  all  others,  and  consequently  had  attained,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  common 
calamity,  for  he  had  suffered  not  only  from  the  enemy  what  was  common  to  all,  but  also  from 
his  own  people  and  associates,  a  thing  unheard  of  save  in  this  particular  instance.  This  sufferer 
was  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.  He  does  not  name  him,  it  is  true,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  has  in 
his  eye,  not  the  person  of  the  prophet  merely,  but  rather  the  servant  of  the  Lord  as  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  (’I opaifr  nvevpaTiKbc)  spiritual  Israel,  yet  all  the  particular  features  of  this  Lamenta¬ 
tion  are  borrowed  from  the  history  of  that  prophet  (vers.  1*18).  This  section  ends  with  a  cry  of 
despair  (ver.  18).  But  immediately  the  poet  lets  a  morning  twilight,  as  it  were,  succeed  this  night 
of  despair,  (vers.  19  21),  which  through  the  utterances  of  united  believing  Israel  soon  expands  into 
daylight,  beaming  with  the  most  radiant  consolation  (vers.  22-38).  In  what  follows  successively, 
the  evening  twilight  gathers,  and  then  the  poem  sweeps  back  into  such  a  night  of  grief  and 
mourning,  that  Israel  begins  to  confess  his  sins  (vers.  39-42),  but  then  gives  vent  to  lamenta¬ 
tions  on  account  of  those  sins  (vers.  43-47),  until  finally,  in  the  last  and  third  part,  Jeremiah 
again  takes  up  the  word  in  order  to  weep  out  his  grief  over  Zion’s  misery  and  sins,  (those  sins 
which  were  likewise  the  source  of  his  own  misfortunes),  and  to  implore  the  Lord,  in  beseeching 
prayer,  for  protection  and  for  righteous  avengement  upon  his  enemies  (vers.  48-66).  In  Song 
IV.,  the  poem  loses  more  and  more  of  its  ideal  character.  In  the  beginning  indeed  we  find  an  ideal 
and  well  sustained  description  of  Israel,  as  if  it  were  the  nobility  of  the  nations,  and  then,  fur¬ 
ther,  of  the  princes  of  Israel,  as  the  noblest  among  the  noble,  and  then,  appearing  in  sharper  re¬ 
lief  by  standing  out  on  such  a  back-ground,  a  delineation  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  no¬ 
bles  (vers.  1-11) ;  but  in  the  second  half  of  the  chapter  the  poem  becomes  more  prosaic :  the  chief 
guilt  is  imputed  to  the  prophets  and  the  priests,  whose  well-deserved  punishment  is  then  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  gloomiest  colors  (vers.  12-16).  Then  follows  a  description,  graphic  in  the  highest 
degree  in  spite  of  its  brevity,  of  the  events  occurring  from  the  extinction  of  the  last  gleams  of 
the  rays  of  hope  kindled  by  the  Egyptians,  till  the  imprisonment  of  the  king  (vers.  17-20).  The 
conclusion  is  a  short  address  to  Edom,  which  is  ironically  congratulated  at  the  downfall  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  punishment  of  its  malicious  joy  is  foretold  (vers.  21,  22). 
In  Song  V.,  the  style  is  almost  entirely  prosaic.  For,  with  the  exception  of  ver.  16  a,  no  poeti¬ 
cal  expression  is  found  in  the  whole  chapter,  rather  only  a  concrete  graphic  picture  of  the  naked 

vented  by  a  thorough  reformation,  but  which  his  partial  reformation  delayed  for  a  brief  time,  only  to  make  it  the  more  tremen¬ 
dous  when  it  did  come.  Therefore,  if  we  assume  that  the  Lamentations  are  the  elegy  which  Jeremiah  wrote  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
siah,  and  especially  if  we  assume  that  Jeremiah  foresaw  the  inefficiency  of  Josiah’s  policy  (see  Stanley’s  Jewish  Chitrch),\% 
would  not  seem  strange  that  an  elegy,  written  by  Jeremiah,  the  prophet  of  the  destruction,  should  be  a  prophecy  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  which  now,  on  account  of  Joeiah's  death,  was  hastening  all  the  more  rapidly  to  its  fearful  conclusion.  Nor  is  it 
in  itself  incredible,  that  the  future  should  be  presented  in  vision  to  God’s  prophet  as  distinctly  as  a  picture  of  the  historic 
past.  While  wo  accept  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  as  the  production  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  earlier  portions  of  that  book,  we 
would  speak  only  with  respect  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  see  in  the  Lamentations  a  descriptive  prediction  of  what  was  to 
come  to  pass,  while  we  reject  the  opinion  itself  as,  on  the  whole,  untenable. — W.  H.  H.J 
•  |  Our  author  uses  Zion  in  the  widest  generic  sense.  Where  the  sense  seems  to  require  it,  without  changing  his  word, 
which  would  sometimes  involve  a  change  in  his  view  of  the  meaning  of  the  text,  the  distinguishing  name  is  inserted  in 
brackets,  as  above. — W.  H.  H.J 
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reality.  The  alphabetical  acrostic  is  entirely  wanting  in  this  chapter.  The  whole  chapter  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  prayer;  for  it  begins  and  ends  with  words  of  petition  (vers.  1,  19-22).  What  lies 
between  is  only  a  narration  of  the  principal  afflictions,  which  had  befallen  those  who  had  been 
carried  to  Babylon  and  those  who  had  fled  to  exile  in  Egypt  (vere.  2-18).  The  concluding 
prayer  expresses  the  hope  that  the  Lord,  who  cannot  Himself  change,  nor  altogether  reject  His 
people,  will  bring  them  back  again  to  Himself  and  to  their  ancient  splendor  (vers  19-22). 

2.  As  regards  its  external  structure ,  the  composition  of  this  book,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  its 
several  parts,  is  so  artistic,  that  anything  like  it  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  Holy 
Scripture.  First  of  all  it  is  significant,  that  there  are  five  Songs.  For  the  uneven  number  has 
this  advantage,  that  the  middle  part  of  the  whole  Poem  is  represented  by  a  whole  number,  and 
does  not  fall  between  two  numbers,  as  it  would  in  case  there  were  an  even  number  of  songs  [i.  e., 
the  middle  part  of  the  whole  poem  is  represented  by  one  Song,  and  is  not  composed  of  parts  of 
two  songs].  By  this  means  the  prominence  of  the  middle  Song  and,  in  connection  with  that, 
an  ascent  and  a  descent,  a  crescendo  and  decrescendo  movement,  with  a  clearly  marked  climax, 
is  made  possible.  Thus  it  is  manifest  that  the  third  chapter  constitutes  the  climax.  And  this 
is  truly  and  really  so  in  two  respects,  both  as  to  matter  and  form.  As  to  the  first,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  that  the  first  two  chapters  bear  an  ideal  and  highly  poetical  character.  They  con¬ 
stitute  only  the  front-steps  to  the  third  chapter,  which,  externally,  as  the  middle  of  the  five 
songs  and  by  its  internal  character,  conducts  us  into  the  very  middle  of  the  night  into  which 
Israel  sank,  and  then  of  the  day  which  rose  over  Israel.  For  are  not  the  frightful  sorrows  which 
the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  the  servant  of  God  and  representative  of  the  spiritual  Israel,  had  endured, 
and  which  rose  at  last  to  that  terrible  exclamation — My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished  from 
Jehovah  (iii.  18),  the  expressions  of  the  highest  outward  and  inward  temptation  which  can  befall 
a  true  servant  of  the  Lord?  Here  it  should  be  observed  that  in  iii.  1-17,  there  is  no  reference 
to  God  except  as  the  author  of  those  sorrows  which  are  represented,  on  that  account,  as  Divine 
temptations ;  while  the  name  of  God  is  not  even  mentioned  till  at  the  end  of  ver.  18,  where,  as  the 
last  word,  with  startling  vehemence,  the  name  a  Jehovah  ”  is  pronounced.  Here  then  we  see 
the  servant  of  the  Lord,  in  the  deepest  night  of  his  misery,  on  the  brink  of  despair.  But  where 
exigency  is  greatest,  help  is  nearest.  The  poet  could  lay  up  in  his  heart  everything  that  he  had 
against  God,  but  he  could  not  shut  God  Himself  out  of  his  heart.  On  the  contrary  it  was 
proved,  that,  after  he  had  given  the  fullest  expression  to  what  he  had  in  his  heart  against  God, 
God  Himself  was  deeply  rooted  therein.  The  night  is  succeeded  by  the  dawn  of  morning,  as 
represented  in  vers.  19-21.  With  ver.  22,  breaks  the  full  day.  This  ushers  in  with  full  efful¬ 
gence  the  light  of  Heavenly  consolation.  Suffering  now  is  seen  to  be  the  proof  of  God’s  love. 
In  this  love,  that  suffering  finds  its  explanation,  its  limit,  and  its  remedy.  As  the  pyramid  of 
Mont  Blanc,  seen  at  sunset  from  Chamouny,  its  summit  gleaming  with  supernal  splendors, 
whilst  below,  the  mountain  has  already  disappeared  wrapped  in  deepest  darkness  (See  Gothe’s 
Letters  from  Switzerland ,  Nov.  4.  1779;  Aug.  12,  1840),  so,  out  of  the  profound  night  of  despair 
and  misery,  this  middle  part  of  the  third  song  and  of  the  whole  book  towers  upward,  radiant 
with  light.  From  this  culmination  point,  the  poet  again  sets  out  upon  his  downward  track. 
Evening  twilight  follows  the  bright  day  (vers.  40-42)  and  passes  into  a  night  dark  with  misery 
(vers.  43-47)-  From  the  beginning  of  the  section,  so  full  of  hope  and  encouragement  (ver.  22), 
the  poet  speaks  in  the  plural  number,  as  if  he  would  make  it  most  emphatically  apparent,  that 
this  was  common  property.  He  continues  to  speak  in  the  plural  number  till  after  the  beginning 
of  the  third  and  last  part  of  the  Song,  when  the  night  has  begun  again.  Then  once  more  (ver. 
48),  the  poet  speaks  in  the  singular  number.  But  he  no  longer  speaks  of  those  highest  tempta¬ 
tions,  which  were  the  subject  of  vers.  1-18,  but  of  those  inferior  ones,  which  men  inflict  upon  us. 
He  treats  of  them  also  much  more  briefly  ;  and  from  ver.  55  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  finds  re¬ 
lief  in  a  prayer  for  help  and  avengement. — It  is  evident  that  this  chapter  consists  of  three  parts. 
The  first  part  includes  vers.  1-21;  the  second,  vers.  22-42;  the  third,  vers.  43-66.  The  second 
part  represents  the  culmination  point  of  the  whole  book.  It  constitutes  the  point  of  separation 
between  the  crescendo  and  decresccndo  movement.  The  latter  continues  in  chapter  fourth,  in 
which  the  ideal  and  poetical  sensibly  subside,  until  at  last  in  chapter  fifth  the  style  changes  into 
plain  prose. — With  this  artistic  arrangement  of  the  matter,  the  external  form  or  structure  cor- 
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responds.  Every  one  of  the  five  Songs  has  22  verses,  according  to  the  number  of  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  only  in  the  third  Song  every  verse  is  divided  into  three  members,  hence  it  has 
G6  (masoretic)  verses.  The  first  four  Songs  are  acrostics.  In  the  first  two  Songs  the  verses 
consist  of  three  distiches.  It  has  been  usual  to  recognize  four  distiches  in  i.  7  and  ii.  9,  but  im¬ 
properly  :  for  there  is  no  fixed  measure  for  the  length  of  each  member  of  the  distich ;  and  there 
are,  therefore,  in  the  places  referred  to,  only  three  distiches,  some  lines  of  which  are  composed 
of  a  greater  number  of  syllables  than  the  others  have.  The  third  chapter  shows  by  its  external 
dress  that  it  is  the  middle  and  climax  of  the  whole.  The  three  distiches  of  each  verse  (corres¬ 
ponding  to  three  Masoretic  verses  successively)  begin  with  the  same  alphabetical  letter.  The 
middle  part,  namely  iii.  19-42,  is  still  further  distinguished,  as  the  dome  crowning  the  whole 
building,  as  follows :  (1).  Every  verse-triad  constitutes  a  finished  whole  with  respect  to  sense 
[is  one  complete  sentence].  (2).  In  vers.  25-39,  each  distich  begins  with  the  same  word,  or 
with  a  simi’ar  word  (see  Intr.  to  chap.  iii.).  (3).  While  in  vers.  1-18,  the  name  of  God  is  men¬ 
tioned  only  once,  and  then  with  peculiar  emphasis  at  the  end  of  ver.  18,  in  vers.  19-42  we  read 
the  names  of  God  repeatedly,  and  so  arranged  that  in  vers.  22,  24,  25,  26  we  have  niTP,  in  vers. 
31,  36,  37  alternating  with  p'S#  in  vers.  35,  38,  in  ver.  40  again  n|SV  and  at  last  in  ver.  41 
Observe  here,  particularly,  that  p'Sy  occurs  in  the  Lamentations  only  in  the  two  places 
named  above,  and  occurs  only  once,  in  the  beginning  of  the  decrescendo  movement,  ver.  58, 
whilst  in  chapter  first  it  is  used  three  times,  vers.  14,  15  (twice),  and  in  chapter  second  seven 
times,  vers.  1,  2,  5,  7,  18,  19,  20.  Chapter  fourth  is  indeed  an  acrostic,  but  the  decline  of  the 
poetical  afflatus  is  indicated  externally  by  the  verses  being  composed  of  only  two  distiches.  The 
solemn  names  of  God  and  occur  no  more,  on  the  other  hand  nvr  occurs  three  times, 
vers.  11,  16,  20.  The  fifth  chapter  indicates  its  relation  to  the  four  preceding  ones  only  by  the 
number  of  verses  (22).  The  acrostic  dress  entirely  disappears.  The  style  has  become  prose. 
Yet  the  name  of  God  is  found  three  times  in  the  words  of  prayer,  vers.  1,  19,  21. 

We  have  here  only  one  other  matter  to  remark  upon,  the  question  why  in  chapters  ii.,  iii.  and 
iv.  3  is  placed  before  V.  This  is  usually  explained  as  a  copyist’s  mistake.  In  fact  some  Codd.  in 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  have  these  verses  in  their  usual  places.  The  Pe3chito  also  gives  these 
verses  in  their  proper  alphabetical  order.  The  Septuagint  places  the  letters  in  their  proper  order 
in  the  margin,  but  leaves  the  verses  themselves  to  follow  each  other  in  the  order  of  the  original. 
But  this  supposition  of  an  error  of  transcriber  is  refuted,  (1)  by  the  fact  that  it  is  repeated  three 
times,  (2)  by  the  impossibility  of  supposing  that  in  chap.  iii.  three  verses  could  have  been  trans¬ 
posed  by  mistake,  (3)  by  the  interruption  of  the  sense  which  would  result  in  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 
[if  the  present  order  were  changed].  If  some  Codd.  and  Versions  have  the  letters  in  their  right 
order,  this  is  evidence  of  revision  and  correction.  Others  (as  Riegler)  explain  this  irregularity 
as  merely  arbitrary,  others  again  (Bertholdt)  as  the  result  of  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
author.  Grotius  holds  the  singular  opinion  that  the  order  in  chapters  ii.,  iii.,  iv.  may  be  that 
of  the  Chaldaic  alphabet,  and  therefore  that  Jeremiah  in  chap.  i.  u  speaks  as  a  Hebrew,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  as  a  subject  of  the  Chaldeans.”  Thenius  would  explain  the  alphabetical  differ¬ 
ence  by  a  diversity  of  authors,  but  the  unity  of  the  plan,  already  proved  above,  and  the  unity 
of  the  language  used,  which  will  be  proved  in  $  3  (to  which  also  belongs  the  threefold  rtD'X  at 
the  beginning  of  chaps,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.)  contradict  this  most  decidedly.  Ewald  is  (even  still  in  his 
Second  Edition,  p.  326)  of  the  opinion  that  the  V  in  chapter  i.  “  might  have  been  transferred  to 
its  own  place  by  later  hands.”  But  this  would  be  a  manifest  interruption  of  the  connection : 
for  ver.  16  is  directly  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  ver.  15  by  J3  therefore,  [nSx-1^ 
for  these  things  f],  whilst  ver.  18  [17?]  begins  a  new  thought.  The  liberty  which  the  older 
poets  especially  allowed  themselves  in  pursuing  the  alphabetical  order  (see  Ps.  ix.,  x.,  xxv., 
xxxvii.,  cxlv.,  and  Keil  in  Haevernick’s  Introduction  to  Old  Testament ,  III.,  p.  50)  are  mani- 
lold  [See  Barnes’  Introduction  to  Job,  pp.  44,  45].  Whether  they  were  influenced  in  this  by  a 
then  prevailing  diversity  of  method  in  respect  to  the  succession  of  the  letters,  is  not  yet  by  any 
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means  sufficiently  ascertained,  but  is  nevertheless  the  most  likely  explanation  of  that  liberty. 
See  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  cxlv.,  p.  769.* 

i  3.  AUTHOR  AND  TIME  OF  COMPOSITION. 

1.  That  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  this  book,  not  only  is  an  old  tradition,  but 
has  been  maintained  by  the  majority  of  commentators  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet  there  is  no 
canonical  [Scriptural?]  testimony  for  it.  For  neither  in  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  in  the  New  Testament,  is  Jeremiah  ev.er  named  as  the  author  of  Lamentations.  There  i9 
not  in  the  above  named  parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  a  single  quotation  from  the  Lamentations. 
The  passage  in  James  i.  12,  which  is  appealed  to,  has  only  a  very  general  resemblance  to  Lam. 
iii.  26  ;  and  as  regards  Zech.  i.  6,  the  expression  DOT  "iCW  nirp  HljfjP  [ Jehovah  hath  done  like 
as  He  purposed]  is  not  specific  enough,  and  if  it  is  a  quotation  could  refer  to  Jer.  li.  12,  as  well 
as  to  Lam.  ii.  17.  But  the  Alexandrian  translation  has  preceding  i.  1,  these  words,  K al  eylveropera 
rb  alxpdhunodTjvaL  rbv  * lapaijTi  kcX  'lepovca/.yu  epypudf/vai,  kuddioev  fI epeptac  KAaiuv  nal  idpqwjoe  rbv 
tipijvov  Toirruv  etti  T epovoatyp  ml  elre.  [“And  it  came  to  pass,  after  Israel  had  been  carried  away 
captive,  and  Jerusalem  was  become  desolate,  that  Jeremiah  sat  weeping,  and  lamented  with  this 
lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  said."]  The  Vulgate  also  has  these  words,  except  that  in  place 
of  the  simple  koi  eItte  [and  he  said],  it  has  the  words,  et  amaro  animo  suspirans  el  cjulans  dixit 
["  and  with  a  sorrowful  mind,  sighing  and  moaning,  he  said  ”  (Douay)].  The  Arabic  gives  ex¬ 
actly  the  words  of  the  Septuagint.  The  Targum  Jonathan  begins  with  the  words,  Dixit  Jcre- 
mias  prophela  el  sacerdos  magnus  [Jeremiah  the  prophet  and  chief  priest  (?  said]. 

Josephus  in  the  Antiq.  Jud.  L.,  x.  c.  5,  \  1,  after  he  has  spoken  of  the  death  and  burial  of  King 
Josiah,  says,  'I epepiac  <T  brpo^qrqq  etikij6eiov  avrov  owtrat-e  pi Aof  -dpqvqTiKoVy  b  Kalpixpt  vi  v  dtauei  Ei 
[‘<  and  Jeremiah  the  prophet  composed  an  elegy  to  lament  him  which  is  extant  till  this  time 
also”  (Whiston’s  Josephm)\\  Thenius  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  asserts  only  the  existence 
of  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Josiah  composed  by  Jeremiah,  and  has  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
Lamentations.  But  I  believe  that  Thenius  here  is  in  error.  For  the  words  of  Josephus  can¬ 
not  be  translated  the  ( solenne )  elegy  on  Josiah,  because  in  that  case  it  must  have  been  called  ro 
iKiKt/deiov  avrov  [the  elegy  on  him].  We  can  only  translate  thus, — Jeremiah  composed  as  an  elegy 
on  him  a  lamentation  song,  which  is  still  extant.  To  call  it  to  etuk^elov  ( the  elegy)  would  im¬ 
ply  that  the  poem  then  existing  really  belonged  to  the  species  °  elegy ,”  that  is  to  say,  it  possessed 
all  the  peculiarities  of  such  a  poem  and  was  manifestly  the  solenne  [elegy]  on  the  deceased  king 
Josiah  that  the  customs  of  the  times  demanded. $  But  the  absence  of  the  article  marks  the  still 

•  [OtRLAcn :  Intr.  pp.  9, 10:  “The  general  remark  ‘  that  the  Poet  strictly  confined  himself  to  tho  external  form,  only  so 
long  as  the  thought  accommodated  itself  to  it  without  artificiality  ’  (Keil,  E,.U.y  S.  378 ;  b.  Haevernick,  III.  5S),  doos  not 

suffice, . for  the  evident  ease  with  which  tho  Poet  elsewhere  manages  tne  Form,  [shows]  that  another  arrangement 

of  the  alphabet  would  have  had  no  difficulties  for  him.  And  how  little  tho  observations  which  Neumann  (51490, 50$)  makes 
In  the  way  of  explanation,  contain  an  oxplauation  in  reality,  may  be  shown  by  his  remark  on  ii.  16,  where  he  says,  *  Let  us 
only  reflect  on  the  difference  between  mouthy  and  j'p  eye,  and  we  here  at  least  comprehend  the  transposition,  where  tho 

mouth  is  the  exulting  mouth  of  God’s  enemies,  the  eye — God’s  watchful  eye  over  the  life  of  His  people.’  That  could  only 
be  the  real  meaning  if  the  following  ^“verso  treated  of  God’s  eye  watching  for  the  protection  of  HU  people ;  ou  the  very 
contrary,  it  does  treat  of  the  execution  of  punishment.  But  in  view  of  the  unsuccessful  results  of  the  special  and  repeated 
attempts  to  throw  light  on  tho  darkness  of  this  anomaly,  the  author  must  close  this  part  of  his  preliminary  discussion  with 
a  non  liquet"] 

f  [The  literal  translation  is,  “  Jeremiah  tho  prophet  composed  an  elegy  on  him,  a  lamentation  song,  which  is  extant  now.” 
The  words  “  a  lamentation  song,”  so  obviously  superfluous,  suggest  the  question,  whether  the  vcorda  <cal  aveera^e,  or  words 
of  similar  import,  may  not  once  have  preceded  pikoe  BprpnfTXKbv,  and  been  dropped  out  on  a  presumption  of  error  by  those  who 
took  for  granted  that  all  Jeremiah  wrote  still  survived !  This  would  suit  what  immediately  follows,  which  consists  of  au 
account  of  Jeremiah's  writings.— W.  H.  H.] 

X  [Thenius :  Josephus  “  only  said,  that  Jeremiah  had  composed  the  (solenne)  elegy  [funeral-poem]  on  Josiah,  and  that  this 
was  still  extant  in  his  (Josephus’)  time ;  how  and  where,  whether  in  writing  or  in  tho  mouth  of  the  people  [by  oral  tradi¬ 
tion]  he  does  not  say,  and  least  of  all  does  he  say  that  he  finds  that  particular  dirge  (the  singular  number  sh  uld  not  be  un¬ 
observed)  in  the  [Book  of  Lamentations] ;  had  he  believod  this,  since  he  adhered  almost  exclusively  to  the  version  of 
r  • 

the  LXX.,  he  would  have  surely  added  to  Biaptvti  [Is  extant]  tho  words  iv  rot*  Oprjyoi*  [in  the  Lamentations].”  The 
strongest  point  in  this  argument  is,  not  the  interpolation  of  the  definite  article,  to  which  Dr.  Naegelsdacu  justly  takes  ex¬ 
ception,  but  the  fact  that  Josephus  not  only  fails  to  say  that  this  dirge  is  extant  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  but  speaks  of 
It  only  in  the  singular  number  as  “a  song  of  lamentation  ”  (pikos  BpijvyjTtKbv).  We  can  account  for  this  only,  by  supposing 
that  he  regarded  the  five  songs  as  essentially  one,  and  that  having  already  characterized  it  as  a  lamentation  song ,  he  could 
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extant  & prjvrrriKbv  [song  of  lamentation]  as  not  necessarily  belonging  to  the  species  “ elegy,” 

but  only  as  a  /tiAof  [song]  which  had  served  as  an  elegy.  This  admirably  suits  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions,  which  indeed  contain  not  a  single  syllable  referring  to  a  dead  king.  Add  to  this,  that 
Josephus  in  the  same  chapter,  after  he  had  related  the  death  and  burial  of  Josiah,  seizes  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  give  a  short  notice  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  of  their  writings . 
For  after  the  words  quoted,  he  proceeds  thus,  “This  prophet  also  predicted,  and  left  [those  pre¬ 
dictions]  in  writing,  the  calamity  that  was  coming  upon  the  city,  and  truly  as  well  that  destruc¬ 
tion  which  has  in  our  days  come  upon  us,  as  the  Babylonish  captivity.  But  not  only  he  fore¬ 
told  such  things,  but  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  who  first  wrote  and  left  behind  him  two  books  con¬ 
cerning.  these  things.”  However  we  understand  the  somewhat  obscure  words  concerning  the 
writings  of  Ezekiel,  this  much  at  least  is  evident,  that  Josephus  intends,  to  give  here  a  brief 
notice  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  And  so  he  says,  Jeremiah  has  left 
behind  him  two  writings,  a  lamentation  song  and  prophecies,  Ezekiel  has  likewise  left  behind 
him  prophecies,  and  truly  in  two  books.  Thenius  says,  if  Josephus  had  meant  our  Lamenta¬ 
tions  by  that  plfoc  ^pvvnriKbv  [lamentation  song],  then  he  would  have  written  h  roll  tipfjvotg  [in 
the  Lamentations].  But  I  maintain  on  the  contrary,  that  if  Josephus  meant  the  dprjvoi  [Lamen¬ 
tations]  by  the  gM.  $pfp>.  [lamentation  song],  the  addition  h  rolq  dpZ/vo/f  [in  the  Lamentations]  was 
not  necessary  [see  note ,  p.  6. — W.  H.  H.],  but  if  he  intended  to  say  what  Thenius  makes  him 
say,  then  he  would  have  written  ovk  kv  roig  dpqvotg  [not  in  the  Lamentations].  For  since  Jose¬ 
phus  in  this  place  speaks,  not  only  of  the  elegy  on  Josiah  *s  death,  but  likewise  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  generally,  and  since  in  his  times  our  Lamentations  were  already  regarded  as  a  writing 
of  Jeremiah’s,  as  we  know  by  the  superscription  of  the  Septuagint,  he  should,  not  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  unintelligible,  expressly  declare  that  he  did  not  mean  by  thispOog  dprjvrjTiKov  [lamentation 
song]  which  Jeremiah  had  composed  on  the  death  of  Josiah,  the  Qpqvot  [Book  of  Lamentations]. 
Since  he  has  not  done  this,  every  one  who  knows  that  there  are  two  writings  in  the  canon  which 
are  referred  back  to  Jeremiah  as  their  author,  must  understand  the  words  of  Josephus  as  in¬ 
tended  to  designate  those  two  writings  extant  in  the  canon.  According  to  this,  therefore,  Jose- 
sephus  regarded  Jeremiah  as  the  author  of  the  Lamentations,  in  which  he,  as  Jerome  did  (Com¬ 
ment.,  Zech.  vii.  11),  recognized  the  elegy  on  Josiah  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25.  Among  the 
moderns,  Usher,  J.  D.  Michaelis  (on  Lowth  de  sacr.  poes.  Hebr.  Not.  97,  pp.  445  sqq.),  and 
Dathe  ( prophetce  map,  ed.  1)  shared  this  opinion,  but  both  the  latter  receded  from  it  (see  N. 
Or.  Bibl.  I.,  106,  and  Dathe  proph.  maj.,  ed.  2).  The  Talmud  also  regards  Jeremiah  as  the 
author  of  Lamentations  (Baba  batr.,  Fol.  15,  Col.  1),  Jeremias  scripsit  librum  suum  et  libruvi 
regum  et  threnos  [Jeremiah  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  book  of  Kings  and  the  Lamentations], 
This  is  the  opinion  also  of  the  church  fathers,  all  of  them,  (see  Origen  in  Euseb.  hist.  eccl,  Jv. 
25,  Jerome  in  Prolog,  galeat..  and  on  Zech.  xii.  11)  and  of  later  theologians.  The  learneu  and 
whimsical  Herman  von  der  Haartvt,  in  a  Programme  in  which  he  announced  a  commentary 
on  Lamentations  (Helmstddt,  1712),  was  the  first  to  deny  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah  ascribing 
the  book  to  Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  Abednego,  and  the  king  Joacbin,  assuming  thai  each 
one  of  them  had  written  one  chapter.  Later,  the  unknown  author  of  an  Essay  in  the  Tubingen 
Theol.  Quart.,  1819,  Part  1, — afterwards,  though  only  in  the  way  of  conjecture,  Augusti,  in  his 
Intr.  to  the  Old  Test.  Scrip.,  p.227,— and  again  Conz  in  Bengel's  Archiv,  IV.  pp.  161,  162, 
422  sqq., — express  themselves  as  against  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah.  Kalkar  also  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  (Hafnise,  1836)  thinks  it  suspicious  that  the  Book  so  long  retained  its  place  among  the 
Hagiographa  and  that  the  Greek  version  of  it  differs  so  much  from  that  of  the  prophetical  book, 
although  he  will  not  allow  that  those  circumstances  are  decisive,  as  in  fact  they  are  not. 
Ewald,  who  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Poetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  (1839,  V.  1,  pp. 
139  ff.)  in  no  way  impugned  the  traditional  opinion,  has  since  (Gesch.  1st.  IV.  S.  22  ff. ;  see 
Jahrb.  fur  bibl.,  Wissenschaft,  VII.  S.  151;  Poet.  Bucher ,  2 te.  Aufl.  1.  Th.  2le.  Hdfte.,  p. 
321  ff.)  expressed  his  opinion  to  this  effect,  that  ‘Jeremiah's  authorship,  with  nothing  to  prove 
it,  may  be  regarded  as  impossible  on  the  ground  of  the  language  alone/  He  believes  that  the 

not  add  that  this  Song  was  found  (i*  to!*  Spijeoiv)  in  th©  Songt  of  Lamentation,  without  se«mlng  to  specify  onr  ,ir.gle  8ong 
of  the  five  as  separately  and  particularly  intended.  Thexius  in  his  quotation  of  Josephus  omits  the  won  spqtojTucoi 
(10th  jUL,  Leipzig,  1856,  p.  116),  and  seems  to  have  wholly  overlooked  it.— W.  H.  H.] 
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author  was  probably  one  of  Jeremiah’s  disciples,  "  Baruch  or  some  other/'  Bunsen  also  [before 
Ewald]  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Baruch  (Gott  in  der  Geschichle,  I.  S.  42C).  Thenius  an¬ 
nounces  the  opinion  in  his  commentary  (lOte.  Lief,  des  kurzgef.  exeg.  Hdb.  z.  A.  T.,  1855,  }  3 
der  Vorbemm.,  S.  117,]  that  chapters  ii.  and  iv.  are  indeed  by  Jeremiah,  but  the  other  parts  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  other  authors.  He  combats  the  argument  drawn  from  tradition,  and  whilst  he  in¬ 
fers  from  the  difference  between  the  proemiura  of  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the  Vulgate,  that 
there  was  a  Hebrew  original,  he  also  infers  from  the  absence  of  the  same  in  the  Hebrew  Codd.  that 
the  Jews  doubted  its  genuineness,  and  thus  he  accounts  for  the  transposition  of  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  to  the  Ketubim  [or  Hagiographa].  He  contends  further,  that  the  traditional  opinion  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  subject-matter,  spirit-tone  and  language,  or  by  the  character  of  unity  in  the 
Book  itself.*  He  finds  it  highly  unlikely  that  Jeremiah  should  have  treated  of  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  five  limes. f  He  says  further,  11  It  requires  only  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  cesthetical  sensi¬ 
bility  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  Odes  ii.,  iv.,  which  are  really  fine,  unconstrainedly 
animated,  methodical  and  natural  in  arrangement  and  succession  of  ideas,  and  remarkable  for 
their  simplicity,  and  the  dissimilar  and  weaker  Songs,  i.,  iii.,  which,  whatever  excellence  they 
have  in  other  respects,  are  hampered  with  the  external  form,  in  many  ways  artificial,  here  and 
there  heaping  up  images  and  confusing  them  together  and  losing  themselves  in  reminiscences  of 
the  past."  To  this  he  adds,  that  i.,  iii.,  v.,  among  other  things,  record  circumstances  in  which 
Jeremiah  had  no  part.  Finally  the  fact,  that  in  ii.,  iv.,  the  verses  beginning  with  fi  precede 
those  beginning  with  V  is  only  explicable  by  assuming  a  diversity  of  authors.  Agreeably  to 
these  sentiments,  Thenius  ascribed  chapters  ii.,  iv.,  to  Jeremiah,  as  already  remarked,  but  is  of 
the  opinion  that  chapter  i.  was  composed  "sometime  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  by  one 
who  had  remained  in  the  land,  and  who  at  least  was  acquainted  with  chap.  ii. and  that  chap, 
iii.  was  composed,  also  by  one  remaining  in  the  land,  shortly  before  the  last  deportation.  Ho 
regards  Song  V.,  finally,  as  "the  entirely  disconnected  poetry  of  a  man  there  [in  the  land]  who 
was  probably  a  leader  of  a  crowd  of  nobles,  who  having  refused  to  join  the  expedition  to  Egypt, 
wandered  about  everywhere  seeking  a  safer  place  of  refuge/'t  These  arguments  of  Thenius 
have  no  matter-of-fact  foundation,  and  cannot  therefore  be  convincing. 

As  for  me,  formerly  I  was  so  convinced  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author,  as  to  declare  this  con¬ 
viction  in  the  article  "  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,"  in  Herzog’s  Real  Encyclopxdia,  and  even 
in  various  places  in  my  exposition  of  Jeremiah.  But  my  conviction  has  been  shaken  on  more 
accurate  examination  by  the  following  matters  of  fact.  1.  The  tradition  originates  from  the 
testimony  of  the  Alexandrian  translation.  But  on  what  does  this  testimony  itself  rest  ?  We 
are  compelled  to  ask  this  question,  for  the  authority  of  that  translation  is  by  itself  an  entirely 
insufficient  foundation.  It  is  possible  that  the  Alexandrian  translator  had  predecessors  in  his 
opinion.  But  no  evidence  of  that  nature  has  come  to  us.g  It  is  further  possible  that  he,  or  hia 

•  [GtRLACn :  “  The  grounds  of  Ewald’b  opinions  [as  to  tho  authorship]  are  only  philological ;  but  how  venturesome  it  is 
to  attempt  to  dccido  on  such  grounds  alone,  is  shown  by  a  comparison  betwoen  Tesjnua  and  Ewald  ;  the  former  of  whom, 
on  philological  grounds— those  very  grounds  the  perception  of  which  may  belong  only  to  *  an  scstheUcal  sensibility  thoroughly 
practised'— Imputes  chapters  i.,  iii.,  v.  to  another  author  than  the  author  of  chapters  ii.  and  iv.,  which  he  leaves  to  Jere¬ 
miah;  whilst  Ewald,  and  truly  in  our  opinion  with  entire  correctness,  remarks,  that  ‘all  these  five  songs,  in  the  structure 
of  their  language,  and  in  their  rhetorical  and  poetical  characteristics,  as  well  as  in  thought  and  doctrine,  and  also  in  their 
historical  allusions  and  descriptions,  have  a  similarity  so  complete,  that  every  competent  judge  will  ascribe  them  to  only  one 
Poet.*  ( Bibl .  Jahrb .,  VII.  S.  151.  Comp.  Didder  d.  A.  Bn  3d  Aufi.,  8.  325  f.).”J 

f  [Gerlach  :  “  Against  the  authorship  of  all  five  8ongs  by  Jeremiah,  Thenius  again  raises  a  general  objection  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  it  were  probable  that  Jeremiah  had  treated  one  and  the  same  subject  five  times.  But  if,  according  to  hia 
own  declaration,  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject  twice  over  has  ‘nothing  strange  in  it  considering  the  extraordinary 
character  of  the  event  lamented,’— then  this  objection  to  the  five  Songs  appears  all  the  more  trivial  when  it  is  found  on  ex¬ 
amination,  that  each  Song  treats  of  the  common  subject  from  a  different  point  of  view.  *  *  *  But  this  objection  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  the  acknowledgment,  arrived  at  from  most  different  stand  points,  of  the  ‘  internal,  organic  connection  ’  (Km) 
of  all  five  Songs,  of  which  statement  Ewald  especially  has  made  great  use  (Bibl.  Jahrb .,  VII.  8  152;  GiMt.gel.  Am.,  18«3,  & 
834  f. ;  Dichtsr  drt  A.  B .,  3d  Aufi.,  8. 323).”  G  erlach  adds  in  a  note,  that  with  the  proof  of  this  “  internal,  organic  connec¬ 
tion  ”  between  the  five  Songs,  the  various  attempts  to  assign  the  composition  of  the  Songs  to  different  times,  or  to  bring  them 
into  different  arrangements,  must  fall  to  the  ground.— W.  H.  H.] 

J  [G  erlacii,  with  reference  to  Thenius’  theory  concerning  Song  VM  says,  “  It  is  difficult  seriously  to  discuss  the  possibility 
of  such  conjectures  in  order  to  prove  them :  Thenius  has  not  even  attempted  the  proof  and  has  thus  spared  those  who  come 
after  him  tho  trouble  of  refutation.”] 

{ [The  evidence  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  Dr.  Naeoelsbach,  but  he  should  not  say  so  absolutely  that  there  is  “no  evi- 
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predecessors,  or  both,  derived  that  opinion  from  the  book  itself.  For  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
the  prophet,  who  had  himself  lived  to  see  Jerusalem’s  fall,  should  write  upon  it  an  appropriate 
dirge.  This  was  more  likely  to  be  supposed  since  this  prophet  had  formerly  been  acknowledged 
as  a  composer  of  'dirges  (2  Chron,  xxxv.  25).  Moreover,  how  could  a  tearful  song  over  Jerusa¬ 
lem’s  downfall  fail  to  be  expected  from  that  prophet  who  had  said,  “  Oh,  that  my  head  were 
waters,  and  mine  eye  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  P*  (viii.  23).  Add  to  this,  that  in  chapter  iii.  the  poet  seems  to  identify 
himself  with  the  prophet,  and  that  the  undeniably  obvious  and  sympathetic  harmony  with  the 
prophetical  writings  of  Jeremiah  seems  to  confirm  that  identity.  The  probability,  therefore, 
that  Jeremiah  may  have  written  a  book  of  this  description,  cannot  be  denied.  But  how  stands 
it  with  the  evidence  which  the  book  itself,  in  ch.  iii.,  seems  to  give  in  regard  to  its  author,  and 
how  with  the  harmony  in  the  way  of  thought  and  language  ?  As  for  the  internal  evidence  of 
ch.  iii.,  in  the  first  and  third  parts  of  that  chapter  the  prophet  Jeremiah  certainly  speaks.  But 
the  question  occurs,  whether  he  speaks  as  the  author,  or  whether  tho  author  makes  him  speak? 
Either  is  in  itself  possible.  For  since  the  author  in  i.  11  makes  th9  personified  Zion  speak,  he 
may  likewise  in  ch.  iii.  make  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  as  the  representative  of  the  ’I cpaeX  nvevna- 
tikos  [the  spiritual  Israel],  speak.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  since  in  ch.  ii.  the  author  is  the 
speaker  and  there  speaks  of  himself  in  vers.  11,  13,  so  in  iii.  1-28,  48-66,  the  author  may  be 
the  speaker,  and  according  to  the  purport  of  the  contents,  he  is  speaking  of  himself.  But  here 
two  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  first  i9  this,  that  ch.  iii.  (see  the  exposition)  con¬ 
stitutes  the  middle  and  climax  of  the  whole  book.  Here  the  artistic  construction  reaches  its 
highest  pinnacle,  and  the  prophet  speaking  in  the  first  and  last  of  the  three  parts,  forms  with 
his  mournful  lamentations  the  background  for  the  bright  and  consolatory  section  contained  in 
vers.  22-42.  Is  it  now  likely  that  Jeremiah  would  thus  have  made  his  own  person  the  middle- 
point  of  the  poem  and  would  have  done  this  with  so  much  art?*  To  me  this  seems  not  likely, 
even  though  it  is  assumed  that  the  prophet  speaks  here  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Jehovah-faith¬ 
ful  Israel.  Jeremiah,  who  was  so  modest  and  humble,  would  at  the  most  have  let  his  personal 
Bufferings  appear,  if  at  all,  only  as  an  element  or  constituent  part  of  the  suffering  which  the 
faithful  Israel  had  to  suffer  in  common.  But  it  does  not  seem  like  him  thus  to  place  his  own 
person  in  the  foreground  as  he  does  in  that  section  which  begins  with  “  I  am  the  man,”  iii.  1. 
In  regard  to  the  artistic  construction,  I  have  already  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Prophecies  (g  3), 
confessed  that  Jeremiah’s  style  is  not  deficient  in  art.  See  for  example  his  second  discourse, 
chs.  iii.-vi.  But  this  refinement  cf  art,  this  acrostic,  this  adroit  periodic  versification,  these  in¬ 
genious  transitions  in  iii.  19  21,  39-42,  this  crescendo  and  decrescendo  movement  resting  upon 

dance.”  The  bare  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  words  referred  to  in  tho  Scptuagint,  a  translation  on  the  whole  so  faithful, 
and  made  by  Jews  who  almost  superstitiously  venerated  the  written  word  and  scrupulously  adhered  to  Hebrew  originals. 
Is  some  evidence,  constituting  a  probability  at  least,  that  tho  Scptuagint  copied  these  words  from  Hebrew  MSS.  Then  again 
the  grammatical  structure  of  tho  sentence  suits  the  assumption  that  it  is  a  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original.  Tho  general 
agreement  of  the  Vulgate  with  the  Scptuagint  and  yet  tho  difference  between  the  two,  would  indicate  that  tho  Vulgate  is 
not  a  mere  copy  of  the  Septuagint,  but  obtained  tho  words  from  on  independent  source.  Even  Thenius  is  satisfied  with  the 
evidence  that  these  words  must  have  had  a  Hebrew  original,  and  feels  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  explain  why  they  aro  not 
found  in  our  existing  Hebrew  Bibles.  Qerlach  :  “  Whether  the  Vulgate  derived  that  introduction  from  the  LXX..  the  [addi¬ 
tional]  words  being  added  or  having  fallen  out  of  the  text  of  the  LXX.  [since  the  Vulgate  was  written],  or  whether  both,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  each  other,  reproduced  a  note  found  in  their  manuscripts,  is  of  no  importance,  since  the  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  words  in  either  case  refers  to  a  Hebrew  original,  which  preceded  both.  In  this,  to  be  presumed  Hebrew  original, 
we  have  to  recognize  the  oldest  tradition  concerning  the  author.  But  that  this  [superscription]  was  not  accepted  by  the  editors 
of  our  received  text,  cannot  be  explained  with  Thexits  by  the  assumption,  *  that  it  was  not  regarded  as  satisfactory,  that 
those  editors  were  doubtful  at  least  whether  Jeremiah  had  composed  the  first  song, — for  that  immediately  follows  after 
cat  ctirc  [and  he  said].’  Since  this  superscription  could  have  no  other  object  than  to  connect  the  Lamentations  with  a  pre¬ 
ceding  writing  (see  the  kcu  iyivtro  «.  r.  A.  [and  it  came  fo  pass,  etc.]),  and  that  writing  could  only  be  the  prophecies  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  after  which  a  part  of  the  Jews  placed  them,  then  the  absenco  of  the  superscription  in  those  manuscripts  which  place 
the  Lamentations  among  the  Hagiograplia,  is  self-explained  and  nothing  less  than  proper.” — W.  H.  H.] 

•  [Had  he  done  so  ho  would  have  violated  no  rule  of  good  taste  or  propriety.  He  could,  moreover,  without  charge  or 
egotism,  direct  attention  to  himself,  because  he  was  the  prophet  of  Jehovah  and  the  representative  of  pions  Israel  and  in 
his  sufferings  a  representative  of  the  Prophet  of  all  prophets  and  the  Head  of  Israel.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  word  in 
the  whole  chapter,  that  any  good  man  might  not  have  written  of  himself  without  a  breach  of  humility,  and  in  “  the  brightly- 
shining  comfort-section  ”  (vers.  22-42)  Jeremiah  hardly  alludes  to  himself  at  all.  That  part  is  not  in  the  first  person,  but  in 
the  third  person,  and  is  not  personal  to  the  prophet,  but  passes  beautifully  and  modestly  into  general  truths  of  universal 
application. — W.  U.  U.J 
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the  five-fold  division  of  the  whole  poem — truly  all  this  seems  not  like  Jeremiah.  In  his  writings 
nothing  similar  to  this  is  found.*  Would  any  one  ascribe  the  most  perfect  product,  in  regard 
to  the  external  artistic  structure,  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  to  that  same  prophet  whose 
style  is  elsewhere  characterized  as  sermo  incultus  el  psene  submslicus,  if  indeed  one  pauses  to 
recognize  his  style  at  all,  and  does  not  rather  direct  his  attention  to  those  rerum  cvslestium  mys - 
teria  which  are  concealed  under  the  sacr  amends  liter  arum?  Nevertheless,  I  freely  grant  that 
neither  the  psychological,  nor  the  rhetorical  argument  can,  by  itself  alone,  claim  to  be  deci¬ 
sive. 

But  another  argument  must  be  added  to  these,  namely,  Secondly,  The  prevailing  character 
of  the  language  in  the  Lamentatiop^.  This  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the  propheti¬ 
cal  book.  Although  the  author  of  Lamentations  has  much  in  common  with  that  prophet,  not 
only  in  general  as  a  Hebrew  writer,  but  also  in  particular  by  a  designed  reference  to  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  so  much  that  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  so  much  that 
Jeremiah  has  not  at  all,  or  has  only  in  a  different  form,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  two.  I  have  spared  myself  no  trouble  to  compare  every  word  of  the  Lamentations 
(with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  constantly  recurring,  as  rrn,  tf'R,  etc.,  without  which  Hebrew 
cannot  be  written)  with  the  writings  of  Jeremiah.  I  have  availed  myself  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Concordance  of  Fuerst,  and  have  found  the  same  correct  and  to  be  depended 
upon,  with  the  exception  of  what  is  given  in  respect  to  the  word  U'lR.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  this  painfully  laborious  comparison,  wherein  I  refer  in  every  instance  for  authentica¬ 
tion  to  the  exposition  of  the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur. 

[Note. — The  bearing  of  the  argument  to  be  derived  from  the  verbal  differences,  between 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  tho  Book  of  Lamentations,  is  critically  examined  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  this  Introduction.  The  writer  of  this  note,  unwilling  to  insert  his  dissent  from  the 
very  learned  and  conscientious  author  of  this  Introduction  in  the  text  of  these  pages,  and  un¬ 
able  to  condense  the  reasons  for  his  dissent  in  notes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages,  would  here 
refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix,  for  a  general  summary  of  arguments  in  confirmation  of  the 
opinion  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Lamentations. — W.  H.  H.] 

Chapter  I.  Ver.  1.  The  phrases  '^37  and  D'U3  n  occur  only  here.  The  singular 
pW  as  an  appellative,  only  here.  nrin  *3  not  f°reign  to  Jeremiah’s  times,  but  is  never  used 
by  him.  HJvn,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  2.  'nb  never  in  Jeremiah.  OTTJp  j'R,  only  in 

this  chapter,  vers.  2,  9,  16,  17,  21,  and  in  Eccles.  iv.  1  (although  the  Piel  of  the  verb  Dni  occurs 
in  Jer.  xvi.  7;  xxxi.  13). — Ver.  3.  five  times  in  Lamentations.  Jeremiah  uses  neither 
it  nor  the  root  njj;.  See  iii.  33 :  v.  11.  For  3*ip  Jeremiah  says  37  Sj?  or  372.  rrp£,  n’lJO 
(Jeremiah  says  nrNJp),  D’p^p,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  4.  ^pR  never  in  Jeremiah.  TgiD#  which 
occurs  in  Lamentations  six  times,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  a  time  or  place  of  a  festival,  is 
found  twice  in  Jeremiah,  but  both  times  in  the  general  sense  of  tempus  furum.  The  expres¬ 
sions  '2  'R2.  DpTtf  (see  vers.  13, 16  ;  iii.  11),  the  termination  J’—,  the  verbs  HJR  (see  vers.  8, 11) 
and  nr  (four  times  in  Lamentations)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  5.  1312?  is  peculiar  to  this 
place.  The  sing.  ,  which  occurs  five  times  in  Lamentations,  is  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses 
only  the  plural. — Ver.  6.  }p  RV^  for  forsaken  only  here.  71H,  S*R  (masc.),  HJ^p  (Jeremiah 
always  JVjH?)  never  with  Jeremiah.  ^7.^  Jeremiah  uses  only  with  suffixes. — Ver.  7.  DHnp. 
only  here,  iii.  19,  and  Is.  lviii.  7.  13TO  (see  vers.  10,  11 ;  ii.  4)  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses 

*  [Shall  we  doubt  whether  Shakspeare  wrote  Tarquin  and  Lucreco,  and  Venus  and  Adonis,  because  in  all  his  plays  there 
is  nothing  similar  to  the  very  artificial  construction  of  these  Spenserian  poems  ?  Can  we  expect  the  same  style,  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  precisely  the  same  qualities  of  gonius  in  a  formal  stately  poem,  like  those  mentioned,  and  in  the  free  unem- 
ba  massed  composition  of  the  stago  play?  Shall  we  expect  to  find  no  new  traits  of  genius  and  evidences  of  versatility  of 
talent,  when  the  orator-prophet,  who  has  electrified  Israel  by  his  impromptu  bursts  of  eloquence,  called  forth  by  passing 
events  and  pressing  emergencies,  sits  down  to  the  careful  composition  of  a  lyrical  dirge,  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with 
pro-determ  in**d  artistic  rules?  It  is  possible  that  one  might  r*ad  Tarquin  and  Lucroce, and  say  that  its  author  was  incapa. 
ble  of  writing  Shakspeare’s  plays.  Another  might  read  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  say,  their  author  was  incapable 
of  producing  the  Lamentations.  Both  would  be  mistaken.— W.  H.  H.j 
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only  Aipn.  A3Efo  air.  key. — Ver.  8.  XDn  (see  iii.  39)  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses  only  AXBn. 
ryTX  133D,  Via  (only  here),  Any  never  in  Jeremiah.  "rinx  (see  ver.  13)  occurs  in  Jeremiah 
only  with  ^A  or  — Ver.  9.  AXDP,  D 'xSs  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  10.  IDAD  never  in  Jere¬ 
miah  (see  vei.  V). — Ver.  11.  A1X  (see  ver.  4),  *1DAD  (see  ver.  7),  #31  3'tfA,  D3J  (see  ver. 

12;  iii.  63;  iv.  16;  v.  1),  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  12.  ’I?]?  (see  ii.  15),  tox  JllA  Di'  (Is. 

xiii.  13)  never  in  Jeremiah.  See  ii.  1.  SSty  (see  ver.  22 ;  ii.  20 ;  iii.  51)  Jeremiah  uses  only 
once  in  the  sense  of  raceman l  Once  also  in  Hithp.  xxxviii.  19. — Ver.  13.  Atf?.  nn  (gee  v.  17) 
never  in  Jer. — Ver.  14.  Apij  ax.  'key.  J^Afrn  Hithp.  only  here.  D^X  in  Jeremiah  never  alone, 
but  always  joined  with  nirr ;  in  Lamentations  fourteen  times,  and  always  alone. — Ver.  15. 
n*7D,  lyiD  ru  never  in  Jeremiah,  '31?  A3  only  here. — Ver.  16.  JTD3  only  here.  DAJD 

see  ver.  2.  3'tfp,  see  ver.  11.  D'DOitf,  see  ver.  4.— Ver.  17.  OAID  J'X,  see  ver.  2.  All 

(see  ver.  8)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  18.  A3  AID  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  19.  AD?,  Piel,  JAJ 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  20.  see  ver.  5.  Ap?pn  (see  ii.  11),  '31?  ^3A1  never  in  Jeremiah. — 
Ver.  21.  AllO,  see  ver.  4.  DA  3D,  see  ver.  2.— Ver.  22.  '3  'tob  A^n  AX3,  A  AJX  never  in 
Jeremiah. 

Chapter  II.  Ver.  1.  3\)T  ax.  key.  D’llA,  OP  (see  i.  12 ;  ii.  21,  22)  never  in  Jeremiah.— 

Ver.  2.  1^3,  Piel,  never  in  Jeremiah,  in  this  chapter  five  times.  Instead  of  ^pn  1 6  (see  ver. 
17)  Jeremiah  says  OA3  vh.  3pJT_AlXJ  only  here. — Ver.  3.  Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Niphal  of 
JHl  *)X  ?n  never  in  Jeremiah.  "^AX  3'tfA,  see  i.  8.  J'D’,  Jeremiah  uses  only  once,  and  then 

not  in  a  figurative  sense.  Jeremiah  never  says  3'3D  Sdx,  he  uses  in  this  connection  always 
D'D'DD  or  A’lTDD — Ver.  4.  32H  Niph.  never  in  Jeremiah.  ADT1D,  see  i.  7,  10, 11.  pDf  A3.SAfc 
only  here. — Ver.  5.  1^31,  see  ver.  2.  ADX?  ADXA  from  Is.  xxix.  2. — Ver.  6.  “IjPlD,  see  i.  4.  A3tf 
Piel  only  here.  A3tf  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  passage  xvii.  21-27. — Ver.  7.  AJIT  never  in  Jere¬ 
miah;  in  Lamentations  three  times,  ii.  7  ;  iii.  17,  31.  D^X,  see  i.  14.  AX1  in  no  form  in  Jere¬ 
miah.  TJDA,  Hiph.  never  in  Jeremiah,  he  once  only  uses  the  Pual  (xiii.  19). — Ver.  8.  ybs, 
see  ver.  2.  Jeremiah  does  not  use  the  Hiph.  of  SpX.  *7  A  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  10.  A3j; 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  11.  AtyO?  never  in  Jeremiah  ;  he  uses  only  A^Dl.  AD*]pn,  see  i.  20. 
*133,  liver,  never  in  Jeremiah.  (three  times  in  Lamentations  and  only  in  ch.  ii.,  namely, 

vers.  11,  12,  19)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  12.  ^BjPAn,  ver  n  Hithf).  ^3AE?A  never  in 
Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  ADI  Piel,  Aitf  and  A3  (the  last  in  Lamentations  again  ver.  15) 

never  in  Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  never  constructs  X33  with  S.— Ver.  14.  Jeremiah  never  uses  the 
verb  ATH  alone,  nor  KlEf  ATA.  The  latter  is  an  expression  occurring  in  Ezekiel.  Also  bon,  for 
which  Jeremiah  says  aSsa  (xxiii.  13). — Jeremiah  never  uses  A^?3  with  bg_  (see  again  iv.  22). 
A’lX&p  (chosen  with  reference  to  Jer.  xxiii.  33-40)  only  here.  Jeremiah  uses  XlEf  only  in  the 
formula  XiBjb.  O'nilD  (probably  framed  with  reference  to  Jer.  xxvii.  10,  15)  is  an-,  key — Ver. 
15.  Jeremiah  never  says  D'33  pDD,  nor  n3y  (see  i.  12),  nor  tfXI  gDA.  For  the  last  Jere¬ 
miah  says  tfX33  *vjn.  p^tfl*v  A3,  see  ver.  13.  The  relat.,  never  in  Jeremiah  ;  in  Lamenta¬ 
tions  four  times,  ii.  15,  16;  iv.  9;  v.  18.  '3'  aV*?3  is  an  expression  of  Ezekiel's  (xxvii.  3; 
xxviii.  12).  VSd  is  never  found  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  16.  AV3  (see  iii.  46),  ipA  never  in  Jere¬ 
miah.  J^3,  see  ver.  2. — Ver.  17.  J’?3,  Piel  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses  only  JDf3  JDA3*  A^DX, 
ax.  ?*y.  SpA  xSl,  see  ver.  2.  *]?p.once  in  Jeremiah,  l?p.D"?A  never. — Ver.  18.  A113  (see  iii. 
49)  only  here.  only  elsewhere  in  Ps.  xvii.  8.— Ver.  19.  A^AptfX  tfx\ 

(see  ver.  12)  never  in  Jeremiah.  AftirrSD  X13  is  found  in  Nah.  iii.  10 ;  Isa.  Ii.  20 ; 
in  the  Lamentations  again  iv.  1 ;  in  Jeremiah  never. — Ver.  20.  Acp’SA?  AX?,  see  i.  11. 
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D'npp,  an.  feyoyt. — Ver.  21.  DVf  see  vers.  22,  1.  Ji^pn  R*7,  see  ver.  2. — Ver.  22.  1JTO,  see 
i.  4.  T13D  only  here.  H|1,  Piel  never  in  Jeremiah.  n'  *)*<  DVf  see  ver.  1. 

Chapter  III. — Ver.  1.  ^  (see  i.  3)  never  in  Jeremiah.  B3tf  only  found  in  Jeremiah  in  the 
critically  suspicious  places,  x.  16;  li.  19.  VH?#  B3tf,  from  Prov.  xxii.  8. — Ver.  2.  inj,  !;r?n. 
never  in  Jeremiah.  The  sentence  I'M  HiSl  from  Am.  v.  18,  20;  Job  xii.  25.— Ver.  4. 
nSj,  rrtovjp,  13$  (see  Isa.  xxxviii.  13),  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  5.  HkSi  never  in  Jere¬ 
miah.  $Ri,  poison ,  Jeremiah  uses  only  in  the  phrase  $R1  — Ver.  6.  never  in 

Jeremiah.  'DO  only  elsewhere  Ps.  cxliii.  3 ;  comp.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  5-7. — Ver.  7.  TJl  (seo 

ver.  9),  T3DH  Hiph.,  never  in  Jeremiah.  RVR  R^l  only  elsewhere  Ps.  lxxxviii.  9.  TOH}  never 
in  Jeremiah;  he  uses  only  — Ver.  8.  1?!$.  (OPD)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  9.  ill, 

see  ver.  7.  iTU»  HJ#  Piel,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  10.  31  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  11.  1113 
os  Pilel  from  H3,  or  Poel  from  113,  only  here.  n$D  is  also  an.  fey.  Op’ltf,  see  i.  4. — Ver.  12. 
R18D,  in  the  sense  of  mark ,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  H3$R  only  here. — Ver.  14. 
nrJJ  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver.  63;  v.  14. — Ver.  15.  D'Tid  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  16. 
D*U  pin  never  in  Jeremiah.  $33  an.  fey — Ver.  17.  HIT  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ii.  7 ;  Ps. 
lxxxviii.  15. — Ver.  18.  in  the  sense  here  required,  and  rnn’in  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  19. 
’Jg,  see  i.  3.  OHno,  see  i.  7.  $R1,  see  ver.  5.— Ver.  20.  rp$  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  21. 
3*7 "4 X  3'$n,  Sir,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  22.  D'iDn,  plural,  never  in  Jeremiah,  seo  ver.  32. — 
Ver.  23.  O'lppS  never  in  Jeremiah;  he  uses  in  this  sense,  once  only,  IpsS. — Ver.  24.  niDR 
only  here.  SlV  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver.  21. — Ver.  25.  rpj7,  Kal  never  in  Jeremiah ;  he 
uses  only  Piel  and  Niphal. — Ver.  26.  VlT  only  here.  D3H  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  27. 
Sj*  K$J  only  here. — Ver.  28.  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  29.  1SJJ3  only  here, 

alone,  never  in  Jeremiah,  see  ii.  10. — Ver.  30.  H30  Part.,  'vjh  (see  i.  2),  never  in  Jeremiah. — 
Ver.  31.  TUT  (see  ver.  17 ;  ii.  7),  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  32.  nr  (see  ver.  17 ;  i.  4,  5, 12), 
O'lDH,  Plural  (see  ver.  22)  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  33.  rnj£,  in  this  sense  (see  v.  11),  as  well 
as  its  derivative  nr  (see  ver.  32),  $'R  \)3,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  34.  TDK  never  in 
Jeremiah. — Ver.  35.  03$O  n'lBn  jVSjp,  as  a  name  of  God  (see  ver.  38),  never  in  Jeremiah. 

— Ver.  36.  DJJJ  (see  ver.  59)  never  in  Jeremiah.  'JlR,  see  i.  14. — Ver.  37.  ’HPl  1DR,  from  Ps. 
xxxiii.  9.  'JlK,  see  i.  14. — Ver.  38.  *]VSjp,  see  ver.  35. — Ver.  39.  *]1R»  RBn  (see  i.  8)  never  in 
Jeremiah.  Jeremiah  uses  'H  only  in  oaths. — Ver.  40.  $sn  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  41.  R$J 
33*7  (see  ii.  19),  o;o$3  ^R,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  42.  UHl  never  in  Jeremiah — Ver.  43.  }23. 
(see  ver.  44)  never  in  Jeremiah.  n*7Dn  R*?,  see  ii.  2,  17,  21. — Ver.  44.  see  ver.  43. — Ver. 
45.  'tip  and  D1R3,  as  substantives,  only  here;  Jeremiah  expresses  these  ideas  otherwise.  3ip3 
never  in  Jeremiah  without  suffix;  he  says  ^J13. — Ver.  46.  See  ii.  16. — Ver.  47.  fiX$n  only 
here. — Ver.  48.  I1?.?  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  49.  niton  an.  fey.  See  ii.  18. — Ver.  50. 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  51.  nSSty,  see  i.  12. — Ver.  52.  iteX  never  in  Jeremiah.  D5H  "TR 
only  here. — Ver.  53.  npv  never  in  Jeremiah  — Ver.  54.  *p3f.  1U  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  55. 
<"  D$  Kip,  nriinn,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  56.  oSy,  nnii  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  57. 
31  j7,  Kal  Jeremiah  never  uses  :  nor  the  expression  pRipR  DV. — Ver.  58.  The  plural  D'3'l  Jere¬ 
miah  never  uses.  Sw  he  uses  once  in  the  participle. — Ver.  59.  riiTjy  only  here. — Ver.  62.  p’SH 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  63.  no'p  only  here.  C33Jf  see  i.  11.  nj'lip,  see  ver.  14 ;  the  word 
is  an.  fey — Ver.  64.  SlDJI  3'$H  never  in  Jeremiah ;  he  says  *7*33  dS$.  D7VT  in  Jere¬ 

miah  only  in  the  critically  disputed  passage  xxv.  14. — Ver.  65.  nStn,  both  an.  fey. — Ver. 
66.  Jeremiah  uses  only  Niphal  of  1p$*  w  '5$  only  here. 
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Chapter  IV. — Ver.  1.  DDJ?,  (rutf)  in  this  signification,  0P3,  cnp  'J3X,  never  in  Jeremiah. 
P’UPIvbs  see  ii.  19. — Ver.  2.  only  here.  T3,  3Efni  Niph.,  never  in  Jeremiah, 

TfV  'T  (see  iii.  64)  only  here.— Ver.  3.  ]#Sn,  T3X  (Jeremiah  says  only  np  never  in 
Jeremiah.  D'lj?,  if  the  K’tib  were  right,  we  should  compare  Jere.  li.  14,  the  K’ri  only  here. 
— Ver.  4.  never  in  Jeremiah.  only  once  in  Jeremiah,  and  then  for  RD*f»  xlviii.  18. — * 

Ver.  5.  *]OK  in  the  physical  sense,  J^P,  p3P,  P’lPDE/K,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  6. 

J’jH  ’l 03  only  here. — Ver.  7.  TO,  nnv  (as  a  verb)  never  in  Jeremiah,  only  in  the 

phrase  3bn  P3T  pK.  D1X.  DOOD,  TDD,  rno  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  8.  Jeremiah  uses 
only  once  in  the  Hiph.  “ISV,  only  here.  as  an  adject.,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  9. 

Vf*relat.f  see  ii.  15.  3H  in  Jeremiah  only  xlix.  4,  and  in  another  sense.  P30P  never  in  Jere¬ 
miah. — Ver.  10.  'lorn,  an-.  7*y.>  Stf3,  TPS.  tab  (see  ver.  15),  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  11. 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  12.  b3P  '3tf\  in  sing,  (see  i.  5,  7,  10),  T’M  (see  Esth.  vii.  6), 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  O'p'Tf  0^  only  here. — Ver.  14.  biG— bjO  never  in  Jeremiah,  see 
Isa.  lix.  3. — Ver.  15.  tab,  see  ver.  10.  }*0  only  here. — Ver.  16.  Of  pbn  only  the  Hiphil  is 
found  in  Jeremiah,  in  one  critically  doubtful  place,  xxxvii.  12.  D’SP,  see  i.  11.  D03  KfeO 
never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  17.  rPDIf,  ax.  fey — Nib  is  a  phrase  peculiar  to  Isaiah  (xlv. 
10);  Jeremiah  says  VjfV  vh  (ii.  11). — Ver.  19.  pbl  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  20.  nn 
O'DX,  r"  ITEfo,  JVnvf,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  21.  Dte  *lh#P  only  here.  STJJJ  in  no  form  in  Jere¬ 
miah. — Ver.  22.  'pljij  DP  only  here.  bj£  nbl,  see  ii.  14. 

Chapter  V. — Ver.  1.  D'3P,  see  i.  11. — Ver.  2.  For  !]3n3  in  this  sense  Jeremiah  uses  303,  vi. 
12. — Ver.  5.  "IWV  bjp,  rwn,  Pual  only  here.  ^TJ,  in  the  sense  of  driving,  hunting ,  never  in 
Jeremiah. — Ver.  7.  boo  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  8.  p^]3  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  9.  33n 
131'pn  only  here.— Ver.  10.  IDS,  TJP,  never  in  Jeremiah.— Ver.  11.  roy,  see  iii.  33.— 

Ver.  12.  nSp,  TIP,  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  13.  ‘pno,  ax.  fey. — Ver.  14.  0303,  see  iii.  14. — 
Ver.  17.  mi,  see  i.  13. — Ver.  18.  relate  see  ii.  15.  "] bn  Piel,  never  in  Jeremiah, 

who  always  expresses  these  ideas  in  other  words. — Ver.  19.  “nb  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver. 
20.  jp#  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  21.  Enn  never  in  Jeremiah. — Ver.  22.  never  in 

Jeremiah. 

I  will  lay  no  stress  on  the  arraf  feydfxtva ,  which  are  included  for  the  sake  of  completeness  in 
the  above  catalogue.  But  besides  these,  there  remains  so  great  a  number  of  words,  expressions 
and  constructions  foreign  to  the  usual  language  of  Jeremiah,  that  I  know  not  how  the  conclu¬ 
sion  can  be  escaped,  that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  written  the  Lamentations.  Or  how  may  it 
be  explained,  that  Jeremiah  never  uses  never  O'TO  alone  by  itself,  as  a  name  of  God,  and 
yet  that  the  latter  occurs  fourteen  times  in  the  Lamentations  ;  that  Jeremiah  never  uses  D’3n, 
never  'JJ£  or  ita  root  >11%,  never  Oriisf,  never  nr.  mx.  mi,  Nan,  Iona  yba,  San  kS,  13^,  'jty?, 
n;n,  nX3,  "inn,  nj\U.  Srv,  D‘:3  K&J,  never  toS,  never  the  O  relat.,  never  3ip3  without  a  suffix, 
whilst  all  these  expressions  occur  more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Lamentations  ?  And,  be  it  ob¬ 
served,  these  expressions  are  not  of  so  specific  a  sort  that  their  omission  in  the  prophetical 
book,  and  their  employment  in  the  Lamentations,  would  be  explicable  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject  treated  of,  but  they  belong  for  a  great  part,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  the  home-costume  of  the 
writer,  which  he  always  wears,  of  which  he  avails  himself  more  or  less  unconsciously  and  un- 
designedly. 

Thirdly.  The  words  7DP)  !jb  wn  ^*T33,  ii.  14,  are  beyond  doubt  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel 
xii.  24  ;  xiii.  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  23  ;  xxi.  28,  34 ;  xxii.  28  ;  for  only  in  those  places,  and  no¬ 
where  else  in  the  Old  Testament,  does  the  phrase  HJtf  nrn  in  connection  with  ban  occur.  The 

phrase  'D'  pVbs,  ii.  15,  is  also  decidedly  Ezekiel’s,  for  it  is  found  only  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  3 ;  comp. 
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xxviii.  12,  and  nowhere  else.*  That  the  Lamentations  may  be  the  source  from  which  Ezekiel 
obtained  these  phrases,  no  one  can  believe  who  has  read  Ezekiel  in  the  places  referred  to  with 
attention.  For  in  those  places  (especially  in  chapter  xiii.)  everything  is  so  peculiar  and  so  im¬ 
pressed,  in  construction  and  expression, — as  where  he  uses  Ssn, — with  the  distinct  individuality 
of  Ezekiel,  that  a  borrowing  of  the  words  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  I  say  the  words,  for  that 
Ezekiel  had  in  mind  the  substance  of  Jer.  xxiii.,  cannot  be  doubted.  If  then  in  Lam.  ii.  14, 
15,  we  have  quotations  from  Ezekiel,  what  is  the  inference  with  reference  to  the  authorship  of 
our  Book  by  Jeremiah?  In  the  prophetical  book,  even  in  the  latest  parts  of  it,  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  adoption  of  Ezekiel’s  phraseology.!  If  we  detect  this  here,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
Jeremiah  might  have  received  already  some  parts  of  Ezekiel’s  Book  before  the  whole  was  fin¬ 
ished.  Were  the  Jeremiac  origin  of  the  Lamentations  established  in  other  respects,  then  per¬ 
haps  we  could  allow  this  particular  matter  to  pass  without  question.  But  since  the  differences 
in  language  strongly  shake  that  traditional  opinion,  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  a  quotation  from 
Ezekiel  in  the  Lamentations  argues  rather  against  the  opinion  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamen¬ 
tations,  than  for  it.  See  further  below,  under  2d  general  head  of  this  section. 

We  are  therefore  compelled  to  decide  that  the  tradition  which  has  the  Septuagint  for  its  first 
representative  rests  on  no  solid  foundation,  and  is  in  opposition  especially  to  the  philological 
characteristics  of  the  book.  But  who  then  did  write  the  Lamentations  ?  We  can  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  must  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  incidents  related  in  his  book. 
For  he  speaks  with  such  warmth  of  feeling,  with  such  clear  insight  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  events  he  narrates,  that  it  is  evident  that  he  does  not  speak  of  matters  learned  at  a  distance 
and  through  others,  but  of  those  of  which  he  has  a  direct  personal  knowledge  and  experience. 
Especially  the  last  two  chapters,  which  have  a  more  prosaic  character  exactly  reflecting  the 
things  as  they  actually  were,  are  copious  in  details  which  seem  to  us  to  be  copied  from  life.  In 
chapter  fourth  the  author,  alluding  to  the  humiliating  sufferings  of  the  people,  in  order  to 
heighten  the  effect,  describes  the  Israelites  generally  as  the  nobility  of  the  nations,  and  then 
especially  singles  out  the  nobility  of  Israel,  and  contrasts  their  former  with  their  present  condi¬ 
tion.  Since  he  thus  extols  the  nobility  of  his  people,  with  manifest  predilection,  yes,  enthusi¬ 
asm  (see  iv.  7,  comp.  i.  6,  and  remarks  on  those  places),  and  since  in  this  connection  he  says 
nothing  at  all  of  the  culpability  of  those  high  in  rank,  which  Jeremiah  makes  so  eminently 
conspicuous  (Jer.  ii.  26;  v.  5,25-28;  xxiii.  1,  2;  xxxiv.  19;  xxxvii.;  xxxviii.;  xliv.  17),  but 
on  the  contrary,  very  decidedly  blames  the  prophets  and  priests,  as  the  causers  of  the  misfortune 
(ii.  14;  iv.  13-15),  all  this  seems  to  indicate  that  our  author  belongs  to  the  order  of  the  DVkr 
[the  princes,  or  nobles]  %  In  this  opinion  we  are  strengthened  when  we  read  the  desciiption 

*  [Dr.Naegelsiach  credits  himself  in  the  Preface  with  the  important  discovery  that  Lara.  ii.  14  is  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel. 
The  fact  that  this  is  a  new  discovery  is  suspicious.  May  ho  not  have  mistaken  a  mere  coincidence  in  the  use  of  language 
for  a  citation  of  one  author  from  another  ?  Our  suspicion  grows  into  certainty  when  we  find  that  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel 
in  this  passage  involves  the  necessity  of  an  absurd  and  impossible  translation  of  the  word  SDH, — “Thy  prophets  saw  for 

*•  T 

thee  falsehood  and  white-wash  /”  As  regards  the  other  words  involved  in  those  supposed  quotations  in  Ii.  14,  15,  there  is 
nothing  so  unique  or  remarkable  in  them,  but  that  they  might  have  occurred  to  any  two  different  writers.  But  even  if 
they  were  phrases  of  striking  peculiarity,  both  writers  might  have  borrowed  them  from  tho  popular  dialect  of  the  day.  The 
American  people  gave  to  English  literature  in  our  last  war  many  words  and  phrases  that  have  since  appeared  simultaneously 
in  our  best  writers.  So  tho  Jewish  people,  fearfully  awakened  from  tho  delusions  into  which  their  false  prophets  had  be¬ 
trayed  them,  may  have  cried  out  in  their  passion  4TH,  and  lamented  over  their  ruined  city  as  'Q'  jV?'1 72);  and 

:  v  t  •  -  •  : 

Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  latter  had  not  seen  or  heard  the  prophecies  that  were  uttered  in 
Cliebar,  may  both  have  adopted  the  phrases  that  were  passing  from  mouth  to  mouth.  We  ought  not  to  forgot,  either,  that 
both  prophets  wore  inspired  by  tho  same  Spirit,  and  hence  coincidences  in  thought  and  expression  were  to  be  expected. 
Our  object  in  these  remarks  is  simply  to  show,  that  the  repetition  in  the  Lamentations  of  words  and  phrases  in  Ezekiel,  does 
not  presuppose  an  acquaintance  with  Ezekiel's  prophecies.  But  in  point  of  fact  Ezekiel’s  prophecies  contained  In  chapters 
xii.  xiii.  xxi.  xxii.  were  in  all  probability  known  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine  almost  as  soon  as  published  iu  Chaldea.  See  notes 
on  ii.  H,  15.— W.  U.  H.] 

f  [Wc  do  find  groat  resemblances  in  phraseology  between  the  two ;  and  if  every  remarkable  expression  occurring  in  two 
authors,  must  be  iu  one  of  them  a  quotation  from  the  other,  either  Jeremiah  quotes  Ezekiel,  or  Ezekiel  Jeremiah,  very  often. 
Observe,  for  instance,  the  peculiar  use  of  71 VU  in  1116  <*^nse  of  captivity,  and  the  use  of  symbolical  names,  especially  llpfl, 
Jer.  1.  21 ;  Ezek.  xxiii.  23.— W.  II.  It.] 

X  ;Tki8  is  not  complimentary  to  the  author.  The  book  itself  furnishes  evidence  that  its  author  could  not  be  blinded  by 
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iv.  17-20,  where  the  author  so  vividly  and  intelligently  describes,  as  only  an  eye  witness  could, 
the  king’s  flight  and  his  capture.  He  must  therefore  have  been  one  of  the  king’s  companions 
and  belonged  to  his  court.  But  he  seems  himself  to  have  escaped  capture.  Else  he  had  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  princes  captured  with  the  king,  who  according  to  Jer.  lii.  10,  were  put  to 
death  together  at  Riblah.  Since  he  was  not  captured,  neither  could  he  have  been  transported, 
but  must  have  joined  himself  to  the  company  of  those  remaining  in  the  land  who  afterwards 
fled  to  Egypt.  Hence  v.  9,  10  relate  to  his  personal  experience. 

2.  As  regards  the  Time  of  Composition ,  chapter  second  at  least  must  have  been  written  after 
the  book  of  Ezekiel  was  known  :  for  vers.  14,  15  of  that  chapter  presuppose  Ezekiel  xii.,  xiii., 
xxi.,  xxii.,  xxvii.,  consequently  the  first  part  of  his  writings  (i.-xxxii )  at  least.  Theso 
verses  could  not  have  been  added  at  a  later  period,  for  they  were  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  the  alphabet  from  the  first.  Still  less  could  the  whole  of  the  second  chapter  have  been  composed 
at  a  later  period,  for  the  whole  work,  based  from  beginning  to  end  on  its  five-fold  construction, 
was  in  fact  made  out  of  one  casting.  But  when  the  first,  copy  of  Ezekiel’s  writings  may  have 
reached  Egypt,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  We  can  only  say  this  much,  that  the  latest  date 
mentioned  in  Ezekiel’s  writings  is  the  27th  year  of  Jechoniah’s  captivity  (Ezek.  xxix.  17). 
This  refers  us  to  the  year  571  or  570  B.  C.,  and  consequently  to  a  period  about  which  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  greatest  probability,  Jeremiah’s  death  occurred.  For  though  we  were  obliged  to 
show  [in  the  Commentary  on  Jeremiah,  lii.  31-34]  that  it  was  not  absolutely  impossible  for 
Jeremiah  to  have  lived  till  the  year  561,  B.  C.,  yet  this  is  only  the  extremest  imaginable  pos¬ 
sibility.  Much  more  likely  is  it  that  he  lived  only  till  about  the  year  570.  See  Intr.  to  Jere¬ 
miah,  pp.  ix.,  xii.  But  Ezekiel,  even  if  he  received  his  last  revelation  in  the  year  571-570, 
must  after  that  have  consumed  some  time  in  finishing  the  composition  of  his  book,  and  more 
time  still  must  have  elapsed  before  a  copy  of  his  writings  could  come  from  Chebar  to  Egypt.* 
Besides,  is  it  credible  that  Jeremiah,  in  his  old  age  and  while  suffering  every  affliction,  wrote  a 
book  so  artistic  in  its  construction,  and  so  full  of  sprightliness,  as  the  Book  of  Lamentations  is? 
It  can  as  little  be  inferred  from  iii.  4,  that  the  author  was  old,  as  it  can  from  iii.  27,  that  he  was 
young.  But  the  freshness  and  vivacity  with  which  the  book  is  written,  and  the  labor  which  it 
has  cost,  make  it  improbable  that  it  was  written  by  an  aged  man  in  the  last  stage  of  his  vital 
powers. 

3.  That  the  five  songs  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author,  is  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts  and  considerations:  (1.)  The  unity  of  the  plan,  proved  above.  (2.)  The  thrice  re¬ 
peated  initial  word  HD'K,  in  i.  1 ;  ii.  1  j  iv.  1.  For  it  would  be  indeed  remarkable  in  the  highest 
degree,  if  different  writers  had  begun  their  songs  with  precisely  the  same  word.  (3.)  The  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  language.  Although  verbal  peculiarities  occur,  which  distinguish  the  songs  from 
each  other,  yet  a  common  language  prevails  in  all.  In  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  phrase 
DHJD  r?  occurs  f°ur  tiroes  (i.  2,  9,  17,  21)  and  DHJO  pni  once  (i.  6)  in  the  first  chapter,  and  in 
no  other:  njSO  three  times  (i.  4,  8,  11)  and  substantive  nnjN  once  (i.  22),  and  in  no  other  chap¬ 
ter;  nbno)  three  times  in  the  first  (vers.  7,  10,  11),  once  in  the  second  chapter  (ver.  4); 

five  times  in  the  second  chapter  (vers.  2,  5  bis,  8,  16),  and  exclusively  there ;  the  same  is 
true  of  which  occurs  three  times,  although  in  different  forms,  in  ch.  ii.  (vers.  11,  12,  19) ; 
and  DV  occurs  three  times  in  ch.  ii.  (vers.  1,  21,  22),  and  only  there.  Each  of  the  following 
words  occurs  twice  in  ch.  iii.,  “HJ  (vers.  7,  9),  (vers.  5,  19),  (vers.  21,  24,  comp.  vers. 

the  prejudices  of  rank,  nor  meanly  capable  of  exempting  his  own  rank  from  just  censure.  The  internal  evidence  is  in  favor 
of  the  opinion  that  he  was  himself  a  prophet  and  a  priest,  and  intimately  associated  with  the  nobility  of  the  land,  if  not  him¬ 
self  a  noble.— W.  H.  H.J 

*  [It  is  here  assumed  that  Ezekiel's  prophecies  were  not  published  till  all  of  them,  or  a  large  portion  of  them,  had  been 
carefully  collated  in  book-form  and  that  then  they  were  formally  circulated.  The  modern  process  of  writing,  printing,  and 
publishing,  seems  to  be  in  the  writer’s  mind.  In  fact,  probably,  each  prophecy,  whether  first  spoken  or  written,  was  instantly 
and  rapidly  communicated  to  all  the  Jews.  It  would  travel,  with  marchiDg  armies  and  numerous  caravans,  to  Palestine, 
and  thence  by  various  channels  to  Egypt,  not  only  in  written  form,  but  repeated  orally  and  accurately  by  those,  who  in  that 
age  of  few  books  and  fewer  readers,  were  able  readily  and  exactly  to  memorize  all  that  their  prophets  and  poets  composed. 
It  may  be  proper  here  again  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  Ezek.  i.-xxiii.  was  certainly  complete  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  may  have  been  finished  a  year,  or  longer,  before  that  event.— W.  H.  H.J 
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18,  26),  DHDH  (vers.  22,  32)  (vers.  43,  44),  nyr  and  nnjg  (vers.  36,  59).  In  ch.  iv.  to1? 
occurs  twice  (vers.  10,  15).  In  ch.  v.  no  similar  repetition  of  characteristic  expressions  occurs. 
I  believe  that  these  more  frequent  repetitions  in  the  first  chapters  are  due  to  the  more  lavish 
expenditure  of  art,  for  which  those  chapters  are  remarkable.  Not  that  these  repetitions  are 
themselves  indications  of  art;  they  are  rather  the  involuntary  consequence  of  that  constraint 
which  an  artificial  style  imposes  upon  the  writer.  As  the  Poet  becomes  better  accustomed  to 
the  artificial  form  in  ch.  iii.,  these  repetitions  decrease  in  number.*  To  the  same  cause  we  must 
ascribe  the  peculiarity  that  the  Divine  name  occurs  only  in  the  first  three  chapters.  Up 
to  the  culmination  point,  which  we  recognize  in  the  middle  of  ch.  iii.  (vers.  19-40),  we  find  this 
Divine  name,  which  belongs  rather  to  grave  and  solemn  discourse,  thirteen  times,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  decrescendo  passage  it  occurs  only  once  (iii.  58).f  Apart  from  these  repetitions 
in  one  and  the  same  chapter,  which  prove  nothing  against  the  identity  of  the  author,  many 
characteristic  expressions  are  repeated  in  several  chapters,  a  fact  which  testifies  that  one  and  the 
same  style,  or  habit  of  speaking,  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Book.  The  following  expres¬ 
sions  thus  occur,  nr,  i.  4,  5,  12,  and  iii.  32,  33.  i.  3,  7,  9,  and  iii.  1, 19.  ru>*,  depnmere, 

iii.  33,  and  v.  11.  mr,  ii.  7,  and  iii.  17,  31.  ru'JJ,  iii.  14,  63,  and  v.  14.  San  >6,  ii.  2,  17,  21, 

and  iii.  43.  niSin-1?!)  tflO,  ii,  19,  and  iv.  1.  210  (happy),  iii.  26,  and  iv.  9.  IX  (sing.),  i.  5, 

7,  10,  and  iv.  12.  B'SH,  i.  11,  12 ;  iii.  63  ;  iv.  16 ;  and  v.  1.  rhi,  ii.  14,  and  iv.  22.  TXn, 

i.  13,  and  v.  17.  D,  relat.,  ii.  15,  16  ;  iv.  9;  and  v.  18.  "TJ('a  ( place  or  time  of  a  festivity),  i.  4, 

15,  and  ii.  6,  7,  22.  DaW,  i.  4, 13,  16,  and  iii.  11.  D'nna,  i.  7,  and  iii.  19.  Non,  i.  8,  and  iii. 

39.  nap,  i.  12,  and  ii.  15.  Vrtp  i.  12,  22 ;  ii.  20,  and  iii.  51.  Wan,  i.  20,  and 

ii.  11.  ainN  3«tf,  i.  8,  and  ii.  3.  Iona  Ciana),  i.  7,  10, 11,  and  ii.  4.  HX3,  ii.  16,  and  iii.  46. 
njia  (ninan),  ii.  18,  and  iii.  49.  'nb,  i.  2,  and  iii.  30.  asp,  ii.  10,  and  iii.  29.  33*7  xisrj,  ii.  19, 
and  iii.  41.  I  think  that  this  comparison,  which  contains  only  those  instances  that  are  most 
apparent  to  the  eye,  strengthens  the  principal  argument  for  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
several  songs,  which  argument  consists  in  the  unity  of  the  plan  on  which  they  are  constructed. 

§  4.  Literature. 

We  have  the  Patristical  Commentaries  of  Theodoret  and  Ephraem  Syrus.— Jerome  has  not 
explained  this  Book.  The  short  Traclalus  in  Jeremise  Lamenialiones,  which  is  found  under 
his  name  in  the  editions  of  his  works,  and  which  is  nothing  but  a  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
alphabet,  was  composed,  according  to  Ghisler.,  Sixtus  Senensis  and  Bellarmine  (see 
Ghisler.,p.  5),  by  Rhabanus  Maurus,  according  to  Ballarsius  and  others  (see  Vallars. 
Tom.  V.  p.  1011),  by  the  venerable  Bede. — The  book  of  Lamentations  was  held  in  high  esteem 

*  [We  must  wholly  dissent  from  any  such  explanation  of  these  repetitions.  To  do  so,  were  to  transform  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  passages  in  these  poems  into  blemishes,  that  betray  the  carelessness  or  the  want  of  skill  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  writer.  There  are  few  instances  in  which  the  reasons  for  the  repetition  are  not  apparent :  none  in  which  we  cannot 
imagine  that  they  were  intended  for  rhetorical  or  poetical  effect.  The  constantly  recurring  theme  in  the  first  song,  there 
is  no  comforter,  or  she  has  no  comforter,  is  one  of  the  master  strokes  of  a  great  poet.  This  emphasizes  again  aud  again  the 
theme  of  the  whole  poem.  This  is  the  very  acme  of  the  distress  of  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,  who  having  forsaken  her 
3od,  now  sitteth  solitary,  herself  forsaken  both  of  God  and  men,  she  hath  no  comforter  1  So  in  the  second  song,  the  day  of 
His  wrath ,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  words  anger  and  wrath  serve  to  keep  in  view  the  one  great  thought  of  this 
particular  Bong,  that  God  Himself  had  appeared  as  an  enemy  and  an  avenger.  Not  only  was  Jerusalem  as  a  forsaken  woman 
without  a  comforter,  God  had  turned  against  her.  He  had  destroyed  His  own  Zion  where  He  dwelt  among  nis  people,  and 
all  that  they  suffered,  they  suffered  at  His  hand,  and  we  are  not  for  a  moment  allowed  to  forget  that  we  are  reading  of  what 
God  does  in  the  day  of  His  wrath.  The  repetitions  in  the  first  chapter  of  that  tremulous  word  n  3  JO,  till  we  seem  to  hear 

tho  broken  sighs  of  priests  and  people,  yea,  and  of  the  forsaken  sufferer  herself ;  and  in  the  second  chapter,  of  the  short  ex* 
pressive  word  till  we  understand  that  nothing  has  escaped  the  desolations  of  Heaven’s  wrath,  that  everything  is  lite¬ 

rally  and  utterly  swallowed  up  or  consumed,  are  instances  of  that  masterly  art  by  which  a  great  poet  Impresses  an  idea  on 
the  mind  l»y  a  single  word,  repeated  again  and  again,  with  increasing  emphasis,  where  a  writer  of  Inferior  ability  would 
weake  n  the  force  by  dividing  it  among  many  words.  But  without  mnltiplying  instances,  it  may  be  well  here  to  make  a 
general  observation  which  will  apply  to  all  these  repetitions,  and  that  is  that  the  language  of  violent  passion,  and  especially 
of  grief,  is  always  broken  up  into  short  words,  and  indulges  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  them. — W.  H.  IL] 

|  [See  note  on  this  word  on  p.  32.] 
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by  the  Fathers.  Gregory  Nazianzen  says  of  it  (in  his  Oral  prima  de  pace,  according  to 
Ghisler.,  p.  4),  “  As  often  as  I  take  this  book  into  my  hands,  and  am  engaged  in  reading  those 
Lamentations  (whenever  I  do  read  it,  I  desire  to  be  modest  in  the  enjoyment  of  prosperity),  my 
voice  choked  with  emotion  is  lost,  my  eyes  are  filled  with  tears,  and  I  seem  to  see  the  very 
calamity  he  describes  and  lament  with  him  in  his  lamentations/'  The  alphabetical  ucrostic 
furnished  rich  material  for  allegorical  interpretation.  Thus  Cassiodorus  (explic.  Ps.  xxiv.,  in 
Ghisler..  p.  3),  says,  li  Jeremiah  bemoaned  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem  in  a  quadruple  alphabeti¬ 
cal  Lamentation,  indicating  to  us,  by  the  sacrament  of  letters,  the  mysteries  of  celestial  things/* 
— With  respect  to  Rabbinical  Commentators,  we  refer  to  those  mentioned  on  the  Prophet  Jere¬ 
miah.  to  whom  we  must  add  Aben  Ezra.— There  is  a  Hebrew  Commentary  by  M  Mendel- 
sohn,  on  the  five  Megilloth,  with  the  title  OUin  Djf  mblD  Eton  HK31  Wien,  1807. 

Of  later  Christian  Commentators  we  shall  in  general  speak  of  such  only  as  treat  of  this  book 
alone.  Paschasius  Radbertus,  expositio  in  Lamentt.  Jeremise ,  Colon.,  1532,  and  other  edi¬ 
tions.  -[Bullinger,  Tigur.,  1575.] — Petrus  Figueiro,  Comment,  in  Lamentt.  Jer.  et  in  Mala - 
chiam  proph ,  Leyden,  1596.— [Calvin,  Prolog,  in  Threnos.— Oecolampadius,  Argent.  1558. 
Zuinglius,  1544 :  are  mentioned  in  Intr.  Jer. — To  this  list  Maldonatus  should  be  added.] 
— Martini  Del-Rio  (a  Jesuit),  Comment,  literalis  in  Threnos,  Leyd.,  1608. — Jo.  a  Jesu 
Maria,  Lamcntalionum  Jer.  interpretatio,  Neapei,  1608.  Luc.  Bacmeister,  eocpUcatio  Thre- 
norum ,  Rost.,  1603.  —  Thren.  Jer.  latine  vers,  nolisque  expl.  a  J.  H.  Fattenborg,  1615  (diss. 
academ.). — [Peter  Martyr,  Tigur.,  1629.]— Tarnov,  Comment,  in  Thren.,  Rostock,  1642, 
Hamb.,  1707. — [C.  B.  Michaelis,  Notes  in  the  Uberiores  Adnot.  in  Hagiogr.  U.  T.  Libros,  by 
J.  H.  Michaelis  and  others,  Yol.  II.,  1730.] — .Ton.  Theoph.  Lessing,  observationes  in  Tristia 
Jerem.,  Lips.,  1770. — Jeremia’s  Klagegesdnge,  ubcrsctzt  und  mil  Anmm.  von  J.  G.  Bormel, 
mit  einer  Vorrede  begleitet  von  Herder,  Weimar,  1781. — J.  F.  Schleussner,  curse  crit.  et 
exeget.  in  Threnos  Jeremiae  (in  Eichhorn’s  ReperL  fur  bibl.  und  morgenl.  Liter atur.,  P.  xii., 
Leipzig,  1783).— G.  A.  Horrer,  neue  Bearbeitung  dcr  Klagegesdnge,  Halle,  1784  — Jeremia's 
Klagegesdnge ,  ubers.  und  mil.  Anmm.  von  Joel  Lcewe  u.  Aaron  Wolfsoiin,  Berlin,  1790. 
— Pareau,  Joh.  Heinr.,  Threni  Jer .  philolog.  et  crit.  iUustr.,  Leyden,  1790. — [J.  Hamon, 
Comm,  sur  les  Lam.  de  Jtrlmie ,  Paris,  1790. — J.  D.  Michaelis,  Obss.  philol.  et  crit.  in  Jerem. 
Vaticinia  et  Threnos ,  Edidil  et  auxit  J.  F.  Schleusner,  Gotting.,  1793  (see  Intr.  Jer.). — J.  K. 
Voi.borth,  Klagegesdnge  aufs  neue  ubers.,  Celle,  1795.] — Jon.  Otto,  dissert,  philolog.  critica 
ad  Thren.  Jer .  (preside  C.  F.  Schnurrer),  Tubing.,  1795. — J.  F.  Gaab,  Beitrdge  zur  Erkl. 
des  sog.  H.  Lieds,  Kohelets  und  der  Klagelieder .  Tub.,  1795.— J.  Melch.  Hartmann,  die 
Klagel.  d.  Jer.  ubers  (in  den  Blumen  althebr.  Dichtkunst  v.  Justi),  Giessen,  1809. — [T.  A. 
Dereser,  Die  Klagelieder  u.  Baruch ,  aus  d.  Ilcbr.  u.  Griech.  ubers .  u.  erk^art,  Frankf.  a.  M., 

1809. ] — Die  Elegien  des  Jerem.  in  griech.  Versmass  getreu  fibers,  (von  Welcker),  Giessen, 

1810.  — Threnos  Jer.  metrice  reddidit  notisque  illustr.,  C.  A.  Bjorn,  Havnim,  1814. — G.  Riegler, 
die  Klagl.  des.  Proph.  Jer.  aus  dem  Hebr.  in's  Deutsche  ubers.  mit  Anmm.,  Erlangen,  1814. — 
Franc.  Erdmann,  curarum  exegetico-criticarum  in  Jer.  Thren .  specimen,  Rostock,  1818. — C. 
P.  Conz,  die  KlagL  d.  Jer.  (in  Bengel's  Archiv.,  Bd.  IY.  S.  146  flf.),  Tub.,  1821. — Theod. 
Fritz,  novi  in  Thr.  Jer.  Commentarii  specimen,  exegesin  Gap.  i.  exhibens.  Dissert,  theol.,  Argent., 
1*25. — [E.  F.  C.  Rosenmueller,  Lat.  trans.  and  notes  in  his  Scholia  in  V.  T.  pars  8.,  Yol.  ii., 
1827.  See  Intr.  Jer.] — Sporsen,  Threni ,  etc.,  suethice  cum  adnott.  philolog.,  Lund,,  1828.— 
Goldwitzer,  Uebersetz.  mit  Vergl.  der  Sept,  und  Vulg.  und  krit .  Anmm.,  1828.— [Maurer, 
notes  in  his  Comm.  gram.  ont.  in  V.  T.,  1835,  691-708.  See  Intr.  Jer.]— C.  A.  H.  Kalkar, 
Ijamenlt.  crit.  et  exeg.  illustr.,  Hafniie,  1836. — Wiedenfeld,  Uebers.,  Elberfeld,  1838. — Tan- 
chumi  Hieros.,  commentarius  arabicus  in  Lamentt .  e  cordice  unico,  Bodleiano  ed„  Cureton, 
London,  1843. — [A.  Hetzel,  Die  Klagelieder  in  deutsche  Liederform  ubertrage'n  mit  erkl.  anmm. 
1854.]— Then ius,tm  kurzges.  exeg.,  Hdb.,  1855.  Vaihinger,  1857. — [Neumann,  Jeremias  u. 
Klayelieder,  1858.] — Die  Thrdnenlieder  des  Proph.  Jerem.  Eine  bibl.  Studie  von  H.  Beckh. 
In  der  Zeitschr.  f.  Prot.  u.  K.  Marz,  1861.  See  the  “  Lebensbild  des  Proph.  Jeremva ,**  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  same  author,  in  the  Deutschen  Zeitschr.  f.  Christl.  Wiss.  etc.,  1859,  Nr.  19-21. — 
Fwald  in  den  Dichtem  des  A.  B.  Theil.  i.,  zweite  Hdlfte ,  £.321  ff.,  1866.—  Die  Klagel.  Jer . 
Hers .  u.  ausgel.  v.  Wilh.  Engelhardt.  Leipzig,  Teubner,  1867. — £-Z>ie  Klageliedet  Jeremia 
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crkldrt  von  Dr.  Ernest  Qerlach,  Berlin,  1868.  A  very  valuable  commentary,  published  about 
the  same  time  with  this  volume  of  Lange. — “  Other  translations  which  deserve  mention  here,  but 
which  embrace  either  the  poetical  books  or  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  those  of  Dathe, 
DeVVette,  Cahen,  Meier,  and  H.  A.  Perret-Gentil  (La  Sainte  Bible ,  Pans,  1866,  publ. 
by  the  Society  biblique  protestante  de  Paris)."  Smith’s  Diet.  Biblet  Am.  ed.,  art.  “Lamenta¬ 
tions,"  note  by  “A." — W.  H.  H.] 

[English  Translations  and  Commentaries.  William  Lowth,  Commentary  upon  the  Prophe¬ 
cies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ,  London,  1718,  and  Benjamin  Blayney,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations.  A  new  translation  wUh  notes  critical,  philological  and  explanatory ,  Oxford, 
1784,  are  referred  to  by  Dr.  Naegelsbach,  in  the  Introduction  to  Jeremiah's  Prophecies. — 
“  Jeremy  the  Prophet ,  with  the  Song  of  Moses ,  translated  by  George  Joye  m  the  month  of  May . 
8vo.  1534  — “  The  Wailings  (t.  e.  the  Lamentations)  of  the  Prophet  Hierimiah ,  done  into 
English  verse  by  Geo.  Drant,  Lond.,  Thomas  Marshe,  1566  : — The  Lamentations  of  Jeremy 
with  notes,  by  Hugh  Broughton,  no  place,  nor  printer’s  name,  4to,  1608:”  are  mentioned  in 
Clarke’s  "  Concise  view  of  the  succession  of  sacred  Literature .”  The  last  is  preserved  in 
“  The  works  of  the  Great  Albionean  Divine ,  renowned  in  many  nations  for  rare  skill  in  Salem's 
and  Athens ’  Tongues ,  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  all  Rabbinical  Learning,  Mr.  Hugh 
Broughton  ;  collected  into  one  volume ,  and  digested  into  four  Tomes .  London,  printed  for 
Nath.  Ekins,  1662."  The  Preface,  containing  life  of  H.  Broughton,  is  signed  John  Lightfoot. 
The  translation  is  one  of  the  first  into  English  directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  is  characterized  by 
great  simplicity  and  force,  and  an  agreeable  musical  rhythm.  The  notes  are  curious,  but  of 
little  exegetical  value,  and  abruptly  terminate  with  the  sixth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  as  if 
the  author  tired  of  them,  for  he  closes  with  this  singular  remark  :  "  And  further  large  comment¬ 
ing  I  shall  not  need.  The  learned  in  Ebrew  upon  a  warning  may  by  mine  examples  search 
how  still  from  other  holy  writers  Jeremy  fetches  his  phrases."— The  very  valuable  Annotations 
of  Westminster  Assembly ,  contributed  by  John  Gataker,  about  1642.— Nearly  the  whole  Book 
of  Lamentations  is  “  metrically  analyzed  and  translated  "  in  a  work  showing  considerable  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hebrew  and  a  very  weak  judgment,  called  Hebrew  Criticism  and  Poetry ,  by  George 
Somers  Clarke,  D.D.,  London,  1810.— "The  Calvin  Translation  Society/’  in  Vol.  V.  of  Cal¬ 
vin’s  Commentaries ,  Edinburgh,  1855,  have  given  us,  besides  the  valuable  Commentary  on 
the  Lamentations,  a  metrical  version  in  English  of  Calvin’s  Latin  Version ;  the  translator 
and  editor,  Rev.  JonN  Owen,  Vicar  of  Thrussington,  and  rural  Dean,  Leicestershire,  has 
added  many  notes  of  his  own,  and  sometimes  gives  us  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  quotations  from  Calvin’s  Commentary  in  the  following  pages,  made  by  the  present  trans¬ 
lator,  are  all  Taken  from  Owen's  translation,  without  reference  to  the  original.— “The  Holy 
Bible  .  .  .  now  translated  from  corrected  texts  of  the  original  Tongue,  and  with  former  trans¬ 
lations  diligently  compared , ...  by  B.  Boothroyd,  D.D."  London,  1853.  Booth ro yd  in  the 
translation  of  the  Lamentations  has  copied  too  closely  the  translation  of  Blayney,  which 
with  all  its  excellencies,  is  often  fanciful  and  sometimes  rests  on  merely  conjectural  changes 
of  the  received  text:  Boothroyd  affords  little  exegetical  help  in  his  brief  notes,  many  of 
which  are  unmarked  quotations  from  Blayney. — Deservedly  better  known  is  the  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Commentary,  by  E.  Henderson,  D.D.  London,  1S51. — The 
"American  Unitarian  Association,"  has  furnished  us  with  a  new  translation  of  Lamentations, 
with  notes,  by  George  R.  Noyes,  D.D.,  Vol.  2d  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets.  3d  edition.  Boston, 
1866.  The  notes  are  good,  but  meagre  and  insufficient.  The  translation  generally  is  marked 
bv  taste  and  g^od  judgment,  but  sometimes  indicates  haste  and  absence  of  careful  study. — The 
notes  of  Chr.  Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  Vol.  V.,  Part  II.,  of  his  11  Holy  Bible, 
in  the  authorized  version,  with  notes  and  introductions ,"  London,  1869,  make  us  wish  that 
they  were  more  numerous  and  more  extended. — W.  H.  H.] 

Of  Homiletical  Treatises,  should  be  mentioned  the  Condones  in  Thren.  Jer.,  by  the  Francis¬ 
can  Joh.  Wild  (Ferns),  Colon.,  1570;  but  especially,  the  admirable  and  frequently  found 
Seventeen  Sermons .  which  were  delivered  by  Egid.  Hunnius,  at  that  time  Professor  in  Mar¬ 
burg,  in  the  year  1585,  at  Frankenberg  in  Hesse,  to  which  place  the  University  was  removed 
from  time  to  time  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  which  were  afterwards  published  under  the 
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title  of  “  Die  Klagelieder  des  h.  Proph .  Jer.  ausgelegl  u.  erkl.  zu  Frankenberg ,  in  17  Predig- 
ten”  etc .  First  ed.,  1588.  I  have  the  third  edition:  Frankfurt  a.  M  ,  1600. 

ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  AUTHORSHIP.  * 

BY  W.  H.  H. 

The  commonly  received  opinion  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  the  Lamentations  !s  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  following  considerations : 

1.  The  presumptive  probability  that  Jeremiah  was  th6  author  is  strong.  Dr.  Naegelsbach 
concedes  its  force  (see  p.  9). 

Jeremiah  survived  the  fall  of  the  city  long  enough  to  have  written  this  book.  The  authentic 
records  of  his  history  close  with  his  residence  among  the  Jewish  fugitives  in  Tahpanhes,  Egypt 
(Jer.  xliii.  8).  Whether  we  accept  the  early  Christian  tradition  that  “  the  Jews  at  Tahpanhes, 
irritated  by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned  him  to  death  ”  (Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.),  or  the  report  that 
he  was  *•  put  to  death  by  king  Hophra  ”  (Milman’9  Hist .  of  the  Jews) ;  or  adopt  the  more  likely 
belief  of  the  Jews,  “  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  with  Baruch  made 
his  escape  to  Babylon  or  Judea  and  died  in  peace/'  having  lived  to  add  the  last  words  appended 
to  his  prophecies,  Jer.  lii.  31-34  (see  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet .,  art.  Jeremiah,”  Stanley's  Jewish 
Church ,  Series  2d,  p.  620), — it  is  at  least  certain,  that  Jeremiah  survived  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  long  enough  to  have  written  the  Lamentations,  which  include  historical  facts  not 
complete  till  after  the  death  of  Qedaliah  and  the  flight  to  Egypt.  Surviving,  it  is  next  to  in¬ 
credible,  that  he,  the  prophet  of  the  destruction,  should  not  be  the  author  of  this  poem  of 
lamentation  over  the  great  event  and  issue  of  his  prophetical  career.  Who  can  read  first  bis 
prophetical  book  and  then  this  description  of  the  city  and  the  people  after  the  destruction  of  the 
former,  and  not  say, — if  Jeremiah  still  lived,  Jeremiah  and  no  other  was  the  painter  of  this 
picture,  in  which  all  the  conspicuous  figures  are  what  his  former  writings  would  lead  us  to  ex¬ 
pect,  which  presents  an  exact  fulfilment  of  all  he  predicted,  and  which  so  corresponds  with  the 
doctrine,  facts  and  previsions,  contained  in  the  prophetical  book,  that  when  we  turn  from  one 
to  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  picture  is  most  like  the  reality, — which  is  the  mirror 
that  most  accurately  reflects  the  downfall  of  the  State  and  the  dispersion  of  the  people  I  "  The 
poems  belong  unmistakably  to  the  last  days  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement  of  the  exile. 
They  are  written  by  one  who  speaks,  with  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  an  eye-witness,  of  the 
misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost  be  enough  to  ask,  who  else  then  living  could  have 
written  with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling  and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah,  which 
characterizes  both  the  Lamentations  and  the  Prophecy  of  Jeremiah?”  (Smith’s  Bib.  Diet,  art 
Lament.).  Who  can  believe  that  Jeremiah,  after  continuing  to  speak  and  write  for  God  through 
a  long  life-time,  so  suddenly  dropped  the  pen  and  remained  silent  and  suffered  a  total  eclipse 
from  the  splendor  of  an  unknown  author,  to  whose  identity  neither  Scripture  nor  tradition  give 
us  the  slightest  clue? 

2.  The  presumption  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamentations  is  confirmed  by  the  most  decisive 
testimony  of  tradition. 

Few  historic  facts  are  sustained  by  a  tradition  so  ancient,  so  long  undisputed  and  so  generally 
received.  The  truthfulness  of  this  tradition  was  never,  we  may  say,  seriously  questioned  till 
the  middle  of  this  century,  when  Ewald  gave  his  verdict  against  it.  Up  to  that  time,  with  the 
exception  of  an  anonymous  writer  in  1819,  and  the  whimsical  Von  der  Haardt  in  1712,  it 
was  universally  accepted  by  Jews  and  Christians.  We  trace  it  back  through  the  Vulgate,  the 
Syriac  and  the  Septuagint  versions,  to  the  probable  evidence  of  Hebrew  MSS  earlier  than  the 
oldest  of  those  versions  (see  note  p  8).  The  existence  of  such  Hebrew  MSS  is  entirely  pro¬ 
bable.  It  b  easier  to  account  for  the  loss  of  what  once  were  the  connecting  words  between  the 
Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations,  by  the  transfer  of  the  latter  to  the  Hagiographa, 
than  it  is  to  explain  the  insertion  of  the  words  in  the  Septuagint  and  their  reproduction,  with 
additions  and  changes,  in  the  Vulgate,  if  they  never  existed  in  Hebrew  originals.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  suppose  that  the  Septuagint  translators  inserted  in  the  text  a  mere  presumption  of  their 
own,  “  derived  from  the  book  itself,”  as  Dr.  Naegelsbach  suggests.  If  it  could  be  proved  that 
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they  did  not  find  these  words  in  Hebrew  MSS.,  we  must  believe  that  they  received  them 
through  written  or  oral  tradition,  that  had  descended  to  them  from  earlier  ages  and  was,  in  their 
times,  universally  accepted  and  undisputed.  It  is  not  credible  that  such  a  tradition  could  have 
been  founded  in  error.  When  and  how  could  an  error,  in  reference  to  the  authorship  of  this 
book,  have  come  into  universal  acceptation  previous  to  the  translation  by  the  Seventy?  It  is 
asserted  that  other  writings,  of  unknown  authorship,  were  attributed  by  the  Jews  to  Jeremiah 
(Smith’s  Bib.  Did.;  Stanley’s  Jewish  Oh.).  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  having  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  a  canonical  book,  that  had  always  been  esteemed  canonical,  and  had  never  been 
lost  sight  of  or  forgotten.  There  is  reasoD  to  believe  that  this  book  was  highly  valued  by  the 
exiled  Jews,  and  was  in  their  possession  on  their  return  from  captivity  (Smith’s  Bib.  Did .,  art. 
Lam.).  From  that  time  to  the  time  of  the  translation  of  the  LXX.,  the  Jews,  cured  of  idola¬ 
try,  cherished  their  sacred  Scriptures  and  especially  revered  the  memory  and  the  words  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  During  this  long  period,  we  can  fix  upon  no  point  of  time,  when  the  true 
history  of  this  extraordinary  book  could  have  been  lost,  when  the  brilliant  name  of  its  real 
author  could  have  lapsed  into  oblivion,  or  when  the  fable  could  have  been  fabricated,  that  was 
destined  to  be  universally  accepted  as  a  historic  truth,  that  Jeremiah  was  that  author. 

3.  The  facts  related  or  referred  to  in  the  book  render  it  certain  that  J  eremiah  wrote  the 
book. 

We  have  already  ascertained  that  he  lived  loDg  enough  after  the  events  alluded  to  had  hap¬ 
pened,  to  have  written  about  them.  We  have  also  intimated  that  the  topics  discussed  or  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  Lamentations  are  exactly  what  we  would  expect  to  find  in  a  writing  of  Jeremiah’s, 
composed  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  this  we  now  add,  that  the  assumption  that 
the  Lamentations  were  written  by  one,  who  had  been  both  a  spectator  of  the  events  described 
and  a  participator  in  those  events,  points  directly  to  Jeremiah  as  the  probable  author  of  the  book. 
This  assumption,  indeed,  is  not  inevitable ;  for  not  all  graphic  descriptions  of  events  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  who  participated  in  them  :  what  eye-witness,  for  example,  could  bring  the  reader 
more  immediately  into  the  presence  of  actors  and  scenes  far  remote  from  the  writer,  than  Dean 
Stanley,  who  has  given  us  his  eloquent  version  of  the  same  incidents  in  Jewish  history?  But 
granting  the  assumption  in  the  present  instance,  who  could  have  been  a  more  authentic  writer 
of  the  facts  contained  in  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  than  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ?  Or  what  great 
event  is  described  in  that  Book,  that  was  not  witnessed  and  participated  in  by  the  prophet  Jere¬ 
miah  ?  Dr.  Naegelsbach  suggests  only  one  possible  exception ;  he  would  infer,  from  the 
description  of  the  flight  irom  Jerusalem  and  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  the  king  and  the  princes, 
that  the  author  of  Lamentations  was  a  companion  of  the  king  and  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
court.  To  this  we  answer  ;  1st.  There  is  no  intimation  that  even  one  of  those  princes  escaped 
the  slaughter  at  Riblah  •  11  and  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  before  his  eyes :  he 
slew  also  all  the  princes  of  Judah  in  Riblah.”  2d.  There  is  absolutely  nothing,  in  the  brief  allu¬ 
sion  in  the  Lamentations  to  the  flight  and  capture  of  the  king,  that  indicates  that  it  was  written 
by  a  companion  of  the  king.  The  only  possible  reference  to  this  tragical  incident  is  contained 
in  two  verses,  iv.  19,  20.*  The  19th  verse, — “Our  persecutors  are  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the 
heaven ;  they  pursued  us  upon  the  mountains ,  they  laid  wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness — is  in  no 
sense  personal  to  the  writer,  nor  is  its  application  to  be  restricted  to  the  king  and  his  army;  but 
is  spoken  with  reference  to  the  whole  people,  as  the  preceding  verses  show,  and  refers  to  the 
rapid  pursuit  of  all  fugitives  from  the  city,  whether  they  endeavored,  like  the  king,  to  find 
safety  in  the  mountains  of  Jericho  or  the  wilderness  of  Judea,  or  in  any  other  mountains  or 
wildernesses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  doomed  city.  The  first  member  of  ver.  20,—' “the  breath  of  our 
nostrils,  the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits,” — simply  states  the  fact  of  the  king’s 
capture,  without  any  incidental  detail,  such  a3  would  indicate  a  description  of  the  event  by  an 
eye-witness;  and  the  second  member  of  this  verse, — “of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow  we 
shall  live  among  the  heathenf— is  the  language  of  the  people  generally,  not  of  the  companions 
of  the  king  only,  for  the  desire  of  the  nation  doubtless  was,  that  their  king  should  escape  to  some 
olac<i  of  security,  even  among  the  heathen,  whither  they  might  follow  him,  and  where  they 


•  See  ootea  on  hr.  17-20,  and  note  at  end  of  ch.  iv. 
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might  gather  around  him  and  perpetuate  their  monarchy  and  nationality.  There  is,  then, 
nothing  in  these  two  verses  to  embarrass  the  conclusion  that  Jeremiah  wrote  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions. 

Having  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  Book  involving  the  personal  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  ot  the  author,  that  renders  it  impossible  for  Jeremiah  to  have  been  that  author,  we 
come  now  to  the  fact,  that  there  is  much  in  this  Book  which  belongs  peculiarly  and  exclusively 
to  the  personal  history  of  that  prophet.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  third  chapter  or  song. 
Here  we  clearly  have  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaking  to  us.  Dr.  Naegelsbach  himself  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  this.  But  he  says  that  the  writer  of  the  Book  personifies  the  prophet 
and  puts  these  words  into  his  mouth.  Who  can  believe  this?  Who  could  justify  the  sudden 
intrusion  of  a  new  speaker  into  such  a  finished  composition,  without  a  hint,  either  preceding 
or  following  his  soliloquy,  as  to  his  name,  rank,  or  official  position?  Who  would  imagine  that 
any  intelligent  author  would  attempt  such  an  abrupt  assumption  of  another  man's  personality? 
Who  can  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  complete  identification  between  an  author  and  a 
character  dramatically  introduced  into  his  poem?  Either  Jeremiah  wrote  the  whole  poem,  or 
he  wrote  no  part  of  it.  If  he  wrote  the  whole,  the  3d  chapter,  beginning  with  the  words  %i  I  am 
the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction ,"  is  natural,  lucid  and  appropriate.  If  Jeremiah  did  not  write 
the  poem,  this  third  chapter  is  certainly  intended  to  deceive  us  into  the  belief  that  he  did.  Other¬ 
wise,  it  is  an  anomaly  and  solecism  in  literature,  that  no  reputable  writer  could  be  guilty  of. 
The  argument  that  a  modest  man  would  not  make  himself  the  central  object  in  his  own  poem, 
is  of  no  force;  especially  when  we  remember  that  the  poet  is  also  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and  not 
only  on  that  account  a  representative  man,  but  a  living  prophecy  in  his  own  life,  as  Hosea  was. 
Besides,  the  argument  may  be  offset  by  another  consideration,  that  a  poet,  as  skilful  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Lamentations  was,  would  not  leave  us  to  guess  who  the  central  figure  of  his  poem  is,  by 
the  mere  accidental  coincidences  of  historical  details.  Indeed,  we  find  in  this  absence  of  hismame 
and  titles  the  best  evidence,  that  the  modest  Jeremiah  was  himself  the  author;  for  if  another 
had  written  the  Book,  he  would  have  had  every  inducement  to  tell  us,  that  the  great  and  holy 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  the  speaker  in  this  3d  Song.  The  whole  argument  for  modesty,  however, 
is  greatly  overstrained,  and  receives  no  support  from  the  free  and  frank  way  in  which  Jeremiah 
speaks  of  himself  in  his  prophecies. 

4.  Characteristics  and  similarities  of  style  add  still  further  evidences  to  the  fact  that  Jere¬ 
miah  wrote  the  Lamentations. 

Arguments  derived  from  style  are  precarious.  The  investigations  into  the  authorship  of 
Junius  admonish  us  that  the  most  astute  critics  may  be  deceived,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  an 
author  to  excel  himself  in  one  single  production  beyond  the  recognition  of  his  most  intimate 
and  sagacious  friends.  In  the  present  instance,  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of  determining  what 
are  the  general  characteristics  of  Jeremiah's  style.  Till  the  critics  decide  this  point,  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  Lamentations  harmonize  with  his  style  must  be  demurred.  Jerome  com¬ 
plained  of  a  certain  rusticity  in  Jeremiah's  style,"  an  idea  that  Naegelsbach  seems  to  accept 
(See  p.  12.  Serrno  incullus  et  pene  eubrusticus.)*  Lowth  confesses  that  he  can  discover  no 
vestige  of  this  rusticity,  he  thinks  that  m  several  of  his  prophecies  he  u  approaches  very  near  the 
sublimity  of  Isaiah,"  he  regards  Ezekiel  as  “  much  inferior  to  Jeremiah  in  elegance  "  ( Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews ,  Gregory's  translation,  II.,  pp.  88,  89).  Lowth  also  compares  him  to 
Simonides ;  and  Seb.  Schmidt  compares  him  to  Cicero  (Smith,  Bib.  Die.,  Art.,  Jeremiah). 
Bishop  Wordsworth,  speaking  of  him  as  “  peculiarly  the  prophet  of  the  affections,"  calls  him 
“ the  Euripides — and  more  than  the  Euripides — of  the  Hebrew  canon”  (Introduction  to  Jere¬ 
miah,  p.  xv.). — There  is  again  a  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Lamentations 
as  a  work  of  art  and  taste.  Ewald  speaks  of  it  slightingly  as  possessing  some  merit.  Noyes  al¬ 
most  reproduces  Ewald 's  language,  when  he  says,  “The  Lamentations  are,  indeed,  possessed  of 
considerable  merit  in  their  way,  but  still  betray  an  unpoetio  period  and  degenerated  taste  " 

( Introduction  to  Psalms,  p.  48).  On  the  other  hand,  Naegelsbach  accords  the  highest  place  to 

*  This  opinion  of  Jerome  might  have  been  caused  by  the  use  of  Aramaic  forms  and  other  peculiarities  of  later  Hebrew. 
Eichhorm,  Einlcitung ,  llln  p.  122.  Geejuuub,  GtihicU  der  Heb.  Spracfit,  p.  36.  Referred  to  in  Kitto’8  Cyc.  Sac.  Lit.,  art 
Jeremiah. 
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the  Book  as  a  work  of  arl,  and  regards  its  production  as  far  above  and  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
uncultured  and  almost  rustic  Jeremiah.  He  is  certainly  right  in  his  appreciation  of  the  style  of 
the  Lamentations,  and  many  of  the  best  judges  of  style  agree  with  him.  •'  Never  was  there  a 
more  rich  and  elegant  variety  of  beautiful  images  and  adjuncts,  arranged  together  within  so  small 
a  compass,  nor  more  happily  chosen  and  applied  ”  (Lowth,  De  Sac.  Poes .  Ileb .  Prxlect.  XXII. 
Kitto,  Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.).  “  Never  did  city  suffer  a  more  miserable  fate,  never  was  ruined  city 
lamented  in  language  so  exquisitely  pathetic.  Jerusalem  is,  as  it  were  personified,  and  bewailed 
with  the  passionate  sorrow  of  private  and  domestic  attachment:  while  the  more  general 
pictures  of  the  famine,  the  common  misery  of  every  rank,  and  age,  and  sex,  all  the  desolation, 
.the  carnage,  the  violation,  the  dragging  away  into  captivity,  the  remembrance  of  former  glories, 
of  the  gorgeous  ceremonies,  and  the  glad  festivals,  the  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  wrath  heighten¬ 
ing  the  present  calamities,  are  successively  drawn  with  all  the  life  and  reality  of  an  eye-witness. 
They  combine  the  truth  of  history  with  the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry”  (Milman,  Hist,  of  Jews , 
vol.  I.  B.  viii.  p.  2G0).  Before  we  leave  this  matter  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  style 
of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  and  of  the  style  of  the  Lamentations,  we  would  repeat  an  assertion  al¬ 
ready  made,  that  there  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  great  diversity  between  “  the  oratorical 
prose”  (as  Bishop  Wordsworth  calls  it)  of  the  one*  and  (he  rhythmical  lyrical  poetry  of  the  other. 

The  acrostic  structure  of  the  Lamentations  is  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  style  that  Jere¬ 
miah  would  not  have  adopted.  u  De  Wette  maintains  ( Comment .  iiber  die  Psalm ,  p.  56)  that 
this  acrostic  form  of  writing  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  feeble  and  degenerate  age,  dwelling  on  the 
outer  structure  of  poetry  when  the  soul  had  departed.  His  judgment  as  to  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  alphabetic  form  is  shared  by  Ewald  (Poet.  Buch.y  I.,  p.  140).  It  is  hard,  how¬ 
ever,  to  reconcile  this  estimate  with  the  impression  made  on  us  by  such  Psalms  as  the  25ih  and 
34th;  and  Ewald  himself,  in  his  translation  of  the  Alphabetic  Psalms  and  the  Lamentations, 
has  shown  how  compatible  such  a  structure  is  with  the  highest  energy  and  beauty”  (Smith’s 
Bib.  Bid.,  art.  Lament.,  n.  g.).  The  modem  acrostic— the  spelling  out  of  words  or  sentences 
in  the  initial  letters  of  rhymed  verses — is  justly  regarded  as  a  species  of  literary  trifling,  pleasing 
only  to  a  fanciful,  finical  or  puerile  taste.  If  the  alphabetical  acrostic  of  the  Hebrews  is  also  to 
be  regarded  as  belonging  merely  to  the  curiosities  of  literature,  the  chief  or  whole  merit  of  the 
production  consisting  in  the  acrostic  itself,  or  derived  from  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  literary  acrobatism — poetry  on  an  alphabetical  tight-rope, — then  we  may  condemn 
it  as  an  evidence  of  vitiated  taste,  and  should  regard  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  inspired 
writer,  and  especially  of  such  a  glorious  and  venerable  prophet  as  Jeremiah  was.  But  we 
find  on  examination,  that  these  alphabetical  Hebrew  poems  have  great  merit,  aside  from 
their  acrostic  form,  which  they  retain  when  stripped  of  that  form,  as  they  are  in  our  modern 
translations.  This  and  the  fact  that  this  form  was  ever  adopted  by  inspired  writers, 
lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Hebrew  alphabetical  acrostic  must  have  served  a  far  higher 
purpose  than  our  modern  acrostics  do.  It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  belonged  to 
the  highest  art  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  though  we,  now,  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate 
all  the  excellencies  an  ancient  Hebrew  might  have  discerned  in  this  species  of  writing.f 


*  “There  remains  a  single  class  of  poets  among  the  Jews— a  class  peculiar  to  that  people— tho  prophets.  The  most  of 
them  delivered  their  predictions  in  poetry.  It  is  mi  generis.  It  Is  not  precisely  poetry,  nor  is  it  oratory.  It  Is  sublime 
vision.  The  event  seen  passing  before  the  mental  eye  of  the  prophet  is  revealed  in  lofty  rhythm,  in  glowing  imagery.  It  is 
eloquent  in  the  highest  sense,  and  stands  near  the  line  where  oratory  and  poetry  meet.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  most 
impassioned  strains  of  the  greatest  orators  become  rhythmical,  and  have  a  solemn  march  which  resembles  vision.  We  seo 
it  in  all  their  greatest  efforts  ”  ( Pres.  Quart  Rev.,  Jan.  1861,  AH.  IV.,  Hebrew  Lang,  and  Poetry, p.  463). 

f  0  erlach  :  “That  the  alphabetical  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  inappropriate  to  Jeremiah,  when  his  soul  was  filled 
with  sorrow,  can  only  be  maintained  by  regarding  the  metrical  stylo  of  poetry  as  generally  inconsistent  with  deep  grief, 
which  no  one  presumes  to  do.  Hero  tho  argument  finally  depends  on  the  question  as  to  the  signification  of  this  alphabetical 
arrangement.  Dx  Witte  (Cbmm.  Psalms,  p.  58),  declares  it  ‘a  rhythmical  artifice, a  product  of  the  later  and  degenerated 
taste’  (E.  Recss  in  Her  loo's  Encyc.  V,  p.  906.  Speierlci),  and  Ewald  {Poet.  Bitch.  I.,  8. 139.  3  Aujl.  /.,  S.  201)  esteems  it  a 
sign  of  ‘declining  art,’  against  what  Sommer  (bibl.  Abhandl,  &  94)  says  for  the  higher  age  of  this  form  of  poetry  (as  Hitzio 
also,  at  least  ho  does  not  deny  tho  Davidical  authorship  of  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  on  account  of  the  alphabetical  structure).  But  If 
it  were  proved  that  such  an  artificial  construction  were,  on  general  grounds,  unworthy  of  the  prophet,  then  *  with  equal 
propriety  we  would  condemn  the  Songs,  Befiehl  du  deine  Wege,  by  P.  Gerhardt,  and  Wie.  schirn  Uucht  u»w  dcr  Morgenstem, 
by  Nicolm,  since  there  is  an  artiflcialness  in  the  beginning  of  the  verses,  such  as  we  could  not  expect  in  poets  so  pre¬ 
eminent  and  vigorous  ’  (Henqstbnberq,  Ps.%8  93) ;  and  even  Tauuus  allows  (&  190)  that  this  were  hypercriticaL  So 
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Without  doubt  it  had  mnemonic  advantages  and  also  served  the  purpose  of  an  artificial  vin¬ 
culum  for  thoughts  and  sentences  having  no  close  logical  connection.  But  we  cannot  accept  the 
opinion  that  these  were  its  only  or  even  its  chief  recommendations.*  Jeremiah  might  have  been 
influenced  by  the  first  reason  in  adopting  this  style  in  the  Lamentations:  but  the  other  could 
hardly  have  influenced  him,  for  the  Lamentations  are  not  composed  of  thoughts  and  sentences 
loosely  connected,  as  has  been  too  often  asserted,  needing  to  be  strung  together  by  this  alphabeti¬ 
cal  artifice ;  on  the  contrary  there  is  a  very  close  logical  connection  and  a  consecutive  flow  of 
thought  in  these  poems,  and  that  this  is  not  always  apparent  is  owing  to  this  very  alphabetical 
structure,  which  sometimes  breaks  up  and  interrupts  the  sense,  and  is  in  this  respect  an  actual 
hinderance  to  the  natural  and  proper  connection  of  sentiment  and  expression.  It  is,  therefore,  im¬ 
possible  that  Jeremiah  chose  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  by  artificial  means  the  lack  of  logical 
connection  in  the  subject  matter  of  his  poem.  He  must  have  been  influenced  by  other  considera¬ 
tions.  What  were  they?  We  can,  we  think,  epecify  three  reasons,  any  one  of  which  would 
justify  his  adoption  of  this  style,  and  all  of  which  probably  combined  in  determining  the  external 
structure  of  this  exquisite  poem.  1.  The  assistance  afforded  by  this  alphabetical  structure  in 
maintaining  the  rhythmical  parallelism  of  the  poem.  The  parallelism  of  the  Lamentations,  as 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  not  the  usual  parallelism  of  thought  and  sentiment,  so  characteristic 
of  Hebrew  poetry :  but  it  is  strictly  the  parallelism  of  rhythm  (see  Noyes,  Introduction  to 
Psalms ,  pp.  43-46).  “  The  simply  rhythmical  parallelism  holds  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Here  the  parallelism  of  thoughts  is  to  be  reckoned  almost  among 
the  exceptions,  and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  subordinate  parallelism  of  a 
member  by  itself;  in  general,  the  rhythm  alone  predominates,  and  that  too  with  a  regularity 
which  is  rare  among  Hebrew  poets,  producing  here  a  suitable  effect,  namely,  monotony  of  com¬ 
plaint  99  (Noyes,  ib.,  p.  45).  This  rhythm  consists  in  dividing  each  verse  into  three  members  in 
chap,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  into  two  members  in  chap,  iv.,  and  in  making  each  verse  of  chapter  v.  consist  of 
one  member,  and  in  balancing  each  member  with  a  caesura ,  “  which  coincides  with  the  sense  and 
the  accent,”  though  “  we  are  sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  accents,  because 
they  follow  the  sense,  while  the  rhythm  is  independent  of  the  sense  ”  (Noyes).  This  peculiar 
construction  gives  to  the  Hebrew  original  u  that  conciseness  and  brevity”  which,  as  Henderson 
remarks  ( Introduction ,  p.  277),  it  is  impossible  to  exhibit  in  a  translation.  But  rhythmical 
parallelism,  as  Noyes  observes,  t(  is  too  loose  a  form  to  retain  an  exuberant  matter  without 
passing  over  into  the  prosaic  style.”  This  is  to  be  guarded  against.  In  the  absence  of  the 
parallelism  of  thoughts  and  sentiments,  how  shall  the  writer  distinguish  his  poetry  from  mere 
prose  composition,  in  which  rhythm  often  occurs  without  constituting  poetry?  To  meet  this 
difficulty,  the  advantage  of  the  artificial  restraint  of  the  alphabetical  structure  is  obvious.  At 
equal  periods,  both  writer  and  reader  are  reminded,  in  the  absence  of  parallel  thoughts,  that  the 
rhythmical  parallelism  is  ended,  and  is  to  begin  anew.  Thus  the  writer  is  checked  and  curbed 
and  saved  from  the  fault  of  an  inelegant  redundancy  of  expression,  while  the  reader  is  instructed 
to  observe  the  proper  inflections  and  to  expect  some  new  change  of  thought  or  expression.  If 
the  original  was  written  without  points,  as  doubtless  it  was,  we  can  readily  apprehend  how  al¬ 
most  necessary  some  such  artificial  help  to  correct  writing  and  reading,  as  this  alphabetical  struc- 

much  the  stranger  is  the  contradiction  into  which  he  falls  when  he  asserts  (&  124),  that  the  expansion  of  the  alphabetical 
structure  in  ch.  iii.,  is  ‘an  artificiality,  to  which  only  a  lees  spiritual  poet  could  confine  himself,  and  which  alone  by  itself 
repels  the  thought  that  Jeremiah  could  have  composed  this  poem.’  Very  far  from  necessarily  indicating  a  peculiarly  arti¬ 
ficial  style,  ‘  the  alphabetical  structure  rather  belongs  to  the  means  of  giving  to  poetical  writing  tho  character  of  connected¬ 
ness  which  is  necessary  to  It  ’  (Hexostexb£RO,  ib.  loc  ),  end  has  for  its  object  ‘  to  give  to  such  songs,  as  do  not  allow  of  being 
rounded-off  and  finished  by  the  internal  development  of  the  thoughts,  tho  character  of  a  complete  composition  by  means  of 
pnssing  throngh  the  whole  alphabet— the  symbol  of  completeness  ’  (&eil  in  Haevlrnick,  Einl ,  III.  8,  48,  vgl.y  514).” 

*  Lowth  :  “The  acrostic  or  alphabetical  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  was  certainly  intended  to  assist  the  memory,  and  was  con¬ 
fine**  altogether  to  those  compositions  which  consisted  of  detached  maxims  or  sentiments  without  any  express  order  or  con¬ 
nection  ”  (Gregory's  Tran*.  II.,  Led.  22,  p.  134).  Gerlach  with  dogmatic  positiveness  denies  that  tho  object  of  this  form  was 
“of  the  external  sort,  to  assist  the  recollection  of  the  learners,  as  Uuet,  Lowm,  and  lately  Thcxius  assume.”  It  could  not 
fail,  however,  to  facilitate  the  memorizing  of  the  poems  thus  written ;  and  in  an  ago  when  the  recitation  of  poems  from 
memory  was  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  in  lyrical  poems  the  recitations  were  sung,  rather  than  pronounced,  to  tho  accom¬ 
paniment  of  music,  the  alphabetical  structure  possessed  advantages  that  the  greatest  poets  would  not  despise.  Gerlach  is 
also  at  fault,  when,  like  Lowth,  he  would  confine  the  use  of  the  alphabetical  structure  to  the  conuectiou  of  detached  se a. 
tonces  or  thoughts  only  loosely  related  to  each  other. 
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ture  afforded,  may  have  been.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  poem,  as  original  y  written,  could 
not  have  been  intelligibly  read,  without  great  difficulty,  but  for  this  artificial  and  alphabetical 
arrangement.  2.  This  artificial  structure  gives  to  the  Poem  an  expression  of  unity  and  complete¬ 
ness.  The  five  songs,  each  of  twenty-two  verses,  four  of  them  alphabetically  arranged,  the  middle 
one  repeating  the  alphabet  three  times,  the  last  one, not  alphabetical,  but  short,  rapid  and  metrical, 
compose  a  symmetrical  whole,  that  would  be  vitiated  by  any  structural  change  whatever.  Even 
through  the  eye,  this  external  form,  when  clearly  written,  must  have  conveyed  to  the  mind  a  con¬ 
viction  that  the  five  Songs  composed  one  poem.  The  visual  effect  was  an  aid  to  the  intellectual  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  design  and  spiritual  purport  of  the  poem.  It  is  one,  and  only  one.*  The  architec¬ 
tural  idea  suggested  by  Naegelsbach  is  thus  perfected,  a  temple  rising  to  the  crowning  dome 
supported  by  the  well  proportioned  columns  that  rest  on  a  common  foundation.  Or  we  may  ima¬ 
gine  our  poem  a  Jacob's  ladder,  each  golden  round  of  which  is  denoted  by  a  letter;  as  this  ladder 
rises  from  earth  to  heaven,  the  separate  steps,  at  first  wide  apart,  grow  closer  together,  and  then 
their  distinctive  marks  are  lost  to  sight  and  we  can  only  see  that  the  top  of  the  ladder  is  over¬ 
shadowed  with  the  glory  of  God  amidst  the  clouds  of  incense  of  prayer  and  adoration.  These  illus¬ 
trations,  if  deemed  over  fanciful,  may  yet  serve  to  show  how  the  alphabetical  structure  of  the  poem 
assists  our  conception  of  it  as  a  whole,  binds  together  its  separate  parts  and  gives  it  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  unity  and  completeness.  3.  The  alphabetical  structure  was  a  mechanical  assistance  to 
the  writer,  helping  him  to  curb  and  control  his  own  emotions  and  check  the  ebullitions  of  violent 
and  turbulent  grief.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  author  of  the  article  on  Lamentations  in  Dr. 
Wm.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  He  says,  “the  choice  of  a  structure  so  artificial  as  that 
which  has  been  described  above,  may  at  first  sight  appear  inconsistent  with  the  deep  intense  sor¬ 
row  of  which  it  claims  to  be  the  utterance.  Some  wilder,  less-measured  rhythm  would  seem  to  us 
to  have  been  a  fitter  form  of  expression.  It  would  belong,  however,  to  a  very  shallow  and  hasty 
criticism  to  pass  this  judgment.  A  man  true  to  the  gift  he  has  received  will  welcome  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  self-imposed  rules  for  deep  sorrow  as  well  as  for  other  strong  emotions.  In  proportion 
as  he  is  afraid  of  being  carried  away  by  the  strong  current  of  feeling,  will  lie  be  anxious  to  make 
the  laws  more  difficult,  the  discipline  more  effectual.  Something  of  this  kind  is  traceable  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  the  master-minds  of  European  literature  have  chosen,  as  the  fit  vehicle  for 
their  deepest,  tenderest,  most  impassioned  thoughts,  the  complicated  structure  of  the  sonnet ; 
also  in  Dante’s  selection  of  the  terza  rima  for  his  vision  of  the  unseen  world.  What  the  sonnet 
was  to  Petrarch  and  to  Milton,  that  the  alphabetic  verse  system  was  to  the  writers  of  Jeremiah’s 
time,  the  most  difficult  among  the  recognized  forms  of  poetry,  and  yet  one  in  which  (as¬ 
suming  the  earlier  date  of  some  of  the  [alphabetical]  Psalms  .  .  .  )  some  of  the  noblest  thoughts 
of  that  poetry  had  been  uttered.  We  need  not  wonder  that  he  should  have  employed  it  as 
fitter  than  any  other  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  used  it.”  Bishop  Wordsworth  gives  the 
same  reason  why  Jeremiah  adopted  this  form.  “Like  persons  of  strong  emotions,  he  trembles 
at  the  power  of  his  own  passions,  and  resorts  to  mechanical  helps,  which  may  employ  his  atten¬ 
tion,  and  may  save  him  from  being  overcome  by  his  feelings,  and  swept  away  by  the  strong  tide 
and  current  of  the  violent  impetuosity  of  his  passions.  As  an  Alpine  traveller,  skirting  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  precipice,  is  not  unthankful  for  the  wooden  hand-rail  which  runs  along  it,  and  by 
which  he  supports  his  steps  if  his  eyes  become  dizzy  at  the  sight  of  the  dark  deep  gulf  and  the 
foaming  cataract  below  him,  so  Jeremiah  does  not  disdain  to  lean  on  artificial  supports  in  the  most 
vehement  outbursts  of  his  emotions.  His  Lamentations  amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  are  the 
most  impassioned  utterances  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  and  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  stanzas, 
which  at  first  sight  may  seem  to  be  a  rigid  mechanical  device,  was  doubtless  designed,  not  only 
as  a  help  to  the  memory  of  his  Hebrew  fellow-countrymen,  who  would  recite  them  in  their  cap¬ 
tivity  and  dispersion,  but  also  to  be  a  stay  and  support  to  himself  in  his  own  vehement  agitations” 
( Introduction  to  Jeremiah,  p.  xv.). 

The  vigor  and  vivacity  of  style  have  been  urged  as  a  reason  why  Jeremiah  could  not,  in 
his  old  age,  have  composed  the  Lamentations.  These  we  are  told  reveal  a  young  man.  The 

*  “  In  order  to  give  to  the  Lamentations,  ever  expressed  in  new  words,  images  and  turns  of  thought,  the  character  of  com¬ 
pleteness  aud  of  a  connected  production,  these  Songs  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  one,  constructed  alphabetically" 
{K &il,  Einlcitung  dts  Alt.  Tett .,  §  1‘26,  p.  377). 
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expression  in  iii  27  is  appealed  to  as  a  plausible  evidence  that  the  writer  was  young.  This 
sage  observation,  however,  “  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth,”  is 
certainly  the  grave,  mature  reflection  of  an  old  man.  The  young  are  not  apt  to  appreciate 
the  benefits  of  affliction.  It  is  the  old  man  of  long  experience  and  long  observation,  who 
looking  backward,  as  it  is  the  habit  of  old  men  to  do,  discerns  the  wholesome  discipline  there 
was  in  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  earlier  years.  In  this  very  verse,  therefore,  as  in  the  whole 
book,  we  recognize  the  tone  and  spirit  of  an  aged  man ; — of  a  man  who  has,  in  fact,  left  hope 
in  regard  to  the  things  of  this  world  behind  him,  and  exchanged  it  for  a  sublime  faith  in  the 
fulfilment  of  Divine  purposes  and  promises  in  a  future  that  lies  beyond  the  terminus  of  his  own 
individual  life-time, — such  faith  as  bought  the  field  in  Anathoth,  when  the  prophet  was  fully 
persuaded  that  he  himself  would  derive  no  benefit  from  it. — But  it  is  not  certain  that  Jeremiah 
had  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age  when  the  Book  of  Lamentations  was  written  In  the  thirteenth 
year  of  Josiah,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  “a  child.”  He  may  have  been  then  as  young  as  was 
Samuel,  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetical  office,  in  which  case  Jeremiah  would  have  been  not 
more  than  fifty- three  years  of  age  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  But  had  he  been  twenty  years 
old  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah,  he  would  have  been  just  over  sixty  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  in  the  very  prime  of  intellectual  and  moral  vigor. — But  granting  the  possibility 
that  he  might  have  been  seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age,  or  even  older,  it  should  not  surprise  us, 
that  he,  the  prophet  of  God,  writing  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  should  produce  a  book 
which  is  confessedly  written  with  a  mental  force  anabaled  and  a  versatility  of  genius  unimpaired. 
Nor  would  it  be  “  by  any  means  a  singular  instance  of  a  richer  and  mellower  imagination  at  the 
close  of  life,  than  during  its  morning  or  its  meridian.  This  for  example  was  remarkably  the  case 
with  the  magnificent  Burke.”  The  writer  just  quoted,  speaking  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  and 
its  aged  author,  says  :  “Solomon,  at  the  close  of  his  life  here  hived  up  the  wisdom  of  past  years 
for  our  instruction.  *  *  The  setting  of  the  sun  of  the  great  Master  of  wisdom,  whom  God  Him¬ 
self  made  chief  of  learned  men,  threatened  indeed  to  be  enveloped  with  dark  clouds,  but  its  rays 
broke  nobly  forth  before  it  passed  below  the  horizon,  and  upon  those  clouds  are  oainted  the  rich 
hues  of  mingled  imagination  and  philosophy”  ( Pres .  Quart.  Review,  Jan.  1861,  Art.  IV.,  p.  462). 
Jeremiah,  too,  at  the  close  of  life,  compressed  the  spirit  and  the  teachings  of  all  his  prophecies  into 
one  wondrous  poem,  excelling  all  he  had  before  written  in  the  vigor  of  its  conception,  and  force, 
beauty  and  pathos  of  its  expression.  His  life  and  his  ministry  had  been  like  a  stormy  day.  But 
that  day  wa9  not  abruptly  ended,  as  was  threatened,  in  the  dark  night  of  Jerusalem’s  destruction. 
For  him  there  remained  a  protracted  evening  twilight,  comparatively  calm  and  tranquil,  though 
sorrowful  always  and  perturbed  with  some  fitful  returns  of  stormy  experiences,  as  the  animosities 
of  Egyptians  and  Israelites  against  him,  provoked  by  his  prophecies  in  Tahpanhes,  indicate  (see 
Jer.  xliii.,  xliv.):  and  in  these  chastened  hours,  before  his  life  finally  dissolved  in  tears,  his  genius 
gathered  into  one  harmonious  composition,  the  spirit  and  truth  of  his  eloquent  prophecies,  to  re¬ 
main  for  ever  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  ministry  in  the  church  of  God. 

We  have  shown  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  of  the  Lamentations  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  Jeremiah  was  their  author.  We  are  now  to  exhibit  the  evidences  of  certain  simi¬ 
larities  of  style  between  Jeremiah’s  Prophecies  and  the  Lamentations,  which  confirm  our  belief 
that  both  Books  were  the  production  of  one  author.  1.  The  individual  temperament  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  as  evinced  in  his  acknowledged  writings,  was  precisely  that  of  the  elegiac  poet  of  the 
Lamentations ;  occupied  with  the  present  and  actual,  rather  than  given  to  discursive  flights 
into  the  regions  of  the  distant  and  possible ;  sensitive,  quick  in  susceptibility  ;  ready  to  ex¬ 
press  his  emotions  and  never  concealing  them,  revealing  “  unreservedly  the  secret  recesses  and 
inmost  working  of  his  own  heart”  (Wordsworth)  ;  passionate  in  his  grief,  and  prone  to  linger 
among  the  causes  of  his  sorrow  and  brood  over  them  and  harp  upon  them ;  and  tender-hearted 
towards  others  and  sympathetic,  throwing  himself  “  unhesitatingly  into  the  condition  of  those  to 
whom  he  speaks”  (Wordsworth).  %2.  The  religious  characteristics  of  Jeremiah  reappear  in 
the  Lamentations.  The  same  disposition  to  hold  both  God  and  the  people  firm  to  covenant  en¬ 
gagements  :  the  habit  of  tracing  suffering  to  sin :  the  quick  discernment  of  punishment,  past 
or  coming,  on  Jew  and  Gentile.  What  has  been  said  of  Jeremiah  with  reference  to  his  pro¬ 
phecies,  may  be  affirmed  of  the  author  of  the  Lamentations :  “  the  Religion,  the  Monarchy 
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and  the  other  Institutions  of  his  country,  seem  to  be  absorbed  and  concentrated  in  him :  and 
his  own  individuality  is  lost  in  sympathy  with  them.  His  prophetic  sternness  is  a  consequence 
of  the  intensity  of  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  the  God  of  Israel,  and  of  his  love  for  the  People 
of  the  Lord"  (Wordsworth,  Intr.  Jer.,  p.  xv.).  3.  The  following  general  “marks  of  style” 

have  been  indicated  (see  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet .,  art.  Jeremiah)  as  characteristic  of  his  prophetic 
writings,  all  of  which  are  manifest,  some  of  them  very  distinctly,  in  his  Lamentations.  Re¬ 
miniscences  and  reproductions  of  what  earlier  prophets  had  written.  Influences  on  his  mind 
of  the  newly  discovered  law,  and  especially  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  A  tendency  to  re¬ 
produce  himself — to  repeat  in  nearly  the  same  words  the  great  truths  which  affected  his  own 
heart,  and  which  he  wished  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  others.  Analogies  drawn  "not  from 
the  region  of  the  great  and  terrible,  but  from  the  most  homely  and  familiar  incidents  (xiii.  1- 
11;  xviii.  1-10).”  4.  It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah,  which  we  find  repeated  in 
the  Lamentations,  that  the  future  deliverance  of  Israel  is  set  forth  under  the  form  of  the 
destruction  of  their  enemies.  Thus  elegies,  i.,  iii.  and  iv.,  end  with  predictions  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  hostile  nations,  where  we  would  expect  an  announcement  of  deliverance  and  salva¬ 
tion  for  Israel.  Turn  now  to  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  read  his  predictions  against  Egypt 
(xivi.),  Philistia  (xlvii.),  Moab  (xlviii.),  Ammon,  Edom,  Syria,  Kedar,  Kazor,  Elim  (xlix.),  and 
Babylon  (1.,  li.).  Do  we  not  recognize  the  same  prophetical  spirit,  and  the  same  peculiar, 
characterististic  recognition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  their  “  typical  character,  as  lepresenta- 
tives  of  various  kinds  of  enmity  against  the  church  of  Christ”  (Wordsworth,  Intr.  Jer.%  p. 
xiii.),  so  that  their  humiliation  or  destruction  is  tantamount  to  the  glory  and  deliverauce  of 
the  people  of  God?  5.  Incidental  evidences  of  the  identity  of  the  author  of  Jeremiah's  pro¬ 
phecies  and  of  the  Lamentations,  in  many  minute  points  of  resemblance. — “  As  in  the  Prophecies 
of  Jeremiah,  so  here,  the  causes  of  the  exile  of  the  people,  and  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  Temple,  are  represented  to  be  the  vices  and  crimes  of  the  covenant  people  (compare  i. 
5,  8, 14,  22  ;  iii.  39,  42 ;  iv.  6,  22 ;  v.  16,  with  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26  ;  xiv.  7  ;  xvi.  10-12 ;  xvii.  1-3), 
their  guilty  reliance  on  false  prophets  and  profligate  priests  (corap.  ii.  14;  iv.  13-15,  with  Jer. 
ii.  7,  8 ;  v.  31 ;  xiv.  13  :  xxiii.  11-40 ;  xxvii.  etc.),  their  false  confidence  of  security  in  Jerusalem 
(comp.  iv.  12,  with  Jer.  vii.  4-15),  their  vain  hope  of  the  assistance  of  weak  and  perfidious  allies 
(comp.  i.  2,  19 ;  iv.  17,  with  Jer.  ii.  18,  36;  xxx.  14;  xxxvii.  5-10),  Haev.  Einl,  S.  515  ” 
(Keil,  EinJeilung  in  A.  T.,  J  127,  p.  379).—"  In  both  ”  (the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
Lamentations)  "  we  meet  once  and  again,  with  the  picture  of  the  1  virgin  daughter  of  Zion/ 
sitting  down  in  her  shame  and  misery  (Lam.  i.  15 ;  ii.  13 ;  Jer.  xiv.  17).  In  both  there  is  the 
same  vehement  outpouring  of  sorrow.  The  prophet’s  eyes  flow  down  with  tears  (Lam.  i.  16 ; 
ii.  11  ;  iii.  48,  49  ;  Jer.  ix.  1 ;  xiii.  17  ;  xiv.  17).  There  is  the  same  haunting  feeling  of  being 
surrounded  with  fears  and  terrors  on  every  side  (Lam.  ii.  22;  Jer.  vi.  25;  xlvi.  5).  In  both 
the  worst  of  all  the  evils  is  the  iniquity  of  the  prophets  and  priests  (Lam.  ii.  14;  iv.  13  ;  Jer.  v. 
30,  31 ;  xiv.  13,  14).  The  sufferer  appeals  for  veDgeance  to  the  righteous  Judge  (Lam.  iii.  64- 
66 ;  Jer.  xi.  20).  He  bids  the  rival  nations  that  exulted  in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  prepare  for  a 
like  desolation  (Lam.  iv.  21;  Jer.  xlix.  12)  ”  (Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.,  art.  Lamentations).— Besides 
undeniable  repetitions,  there  are  many  similarities  of  thought  and  structure.  There  are  passages 
in  the  Lamentations  that  seem  Jeremiah-like,  echoes  and  suggestions  of  his  prophecies,  though 
we  cannot  always  connect  them  with  any  particular  utterance  of  that  Prophet.  Sometimes, 
again,  the  one  distinctly  and  promptly  suggests  and  recalls  the  others.  For  example.  In  Lam. 
i.  20,  “  Behold,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress ;  my  bowels  are  troubled  ;  mine  heart  is  turned 
within  me,"  and  in  Lam.  ii.  11,  “my  bowels  are  troubled  within  me,  my  liver  is  poured  upon 
the  earth,"  we  recognize  the  man  of  whom  it  has  been  said — with  reference  to  Jer.  iv.  19, 4<  My 
bowels,  my  bowels  !  I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart ;  my  heart  maketh  a  noise  in  me  ” — 
"  through  the  chambers  of  his  innermost  heart  there  is  a  shudder  ”  (Ew ald,  quoted  by  Stanley). 
Lam.  ii.  14,  aside  from  its  verbal  similarities,  could  only#have  been  written  by  the  author  of 
Jer.  xxiii.  36-38.  The  same  clarion  voice  that  rung  out  the  cry  as  if  from  the  ramparts  of  Baby¬ 
lon  in  Jer.  li.  12,  is  heard  resounding  from  the  broken  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  Lam.  ii.  17.  He 
who  arrested  himself  on  the  very  verge  of  a  criminal  despair,  when  he  wrote  Lam.  iii.  18  (see  the 
Commentary),  surely  had  in  his  mind  the  words  he  had  before  written  in  Jer.  iv.  10  and  xx.  7. 
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And  the  author  of  Lam.  iii.  10, — “  He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  and  as  a  lion  in 
secret  places/1— was  only  in  imagination  transferring  to  himself  that  perilous  position,  in  which 
he  had  with  grief  and  horror  contemplated  "  the  struggles  of  the  expiring  kingdom  of  Judah, 
like  those  of  a  hunted  animal, — now  flying,  now  standing  at  bay,  between  two  huge  beasts  of 
prey,  which,  whilst  their  main  object  is  to  devour  each  other,  turn  aside  from  time  to  time  to 
snatch  at  the  smaller  victim  that  has  crossed  their  midway  path.” 

5.  Last  of  all,  and  most  conclusive  as  a  rebutting  argument  to  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s  assertion, 
we  have  the  striking  verbal  analogies  between  these  two  books.  But  now  we  come  into  direct 
collision  with  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s  assertion,  that  the  language  is  not  the  language  of  Jeremiah. 

It  would  be  a  stronger  argument  to  say  that  Jeremiah  did  not  write  Lamentations,  because 
it  introduces  a  great  many  thoughts  and  ideas  not  contained  in  his  prophecies,  than  it  is  to  urge 
the  appearance  of  new  words,  or  of  old  words  in  new  combinations,  not  found  in  his  prophecies. 
For  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  letters  have  greater  command  of  language  than  of  thoughts, 
greater  versatility  in  expressing  the  same  thought  in  different  words,  than  of  infusing  original 
ideas  into  old  words.  But  Dr.  Naegelsbach  has  succeeded  in  making  his  argument  very  im¬ 
posing  and  formidable  in  appearance  at  least,  by  spreading  out  upon  his  pages  a  long  list  of 
assumed  variations  in  language  between  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  and  the  Lamentations.  Only 
ten  verses  in  the  whole  book  have  escaped  his  acute  criticism,  the  results  of  which  are  all  dis¬ 
played  to  full  advantage.  While  the  patient  labor  evinced  by  this  minute  catalogue  is  to  be 
commended,  the  reader  will  feel  that  Dr.  Naegelsbach  might  have  spared  him  the  almost  equal 
labor  of  entering  into  all  the  details  of  the  work  of  investigation,  by  classifying  its  results  under 
a  few  general  heads.  Had  he  done  so,  his  pages  would  have  presented  to  the  eye  at  least,  a  less 
startling  array  of  facts  and  instances, — but  he  himself  might  have  discovered,  in  the  process 
of  generalization,  that  those  facts  and  instances  are  more  apparent  to  the  eye  than  they  are 
to  the  understanding.  In  reviewing  this  catalogue  we  ought,  first  of  all,  to  remember  that  great 
differences  in  style  and  language,  between  two  such  books  as  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the 
Lamentations,  even  if  the  productions  of  one  author,  were  to  be  expected ;  and  then,  secondly, 
we  should  inquire,  whether  the  differences  that  do  exist  are  such  as  are  compatible,  according 
to  the  rules  of  a  just  criticism,  with  their  being  the  productions  of  one  author.  With 
regard  to  the  first  point,  we  should  observe,  that  the  prophecies,  for  the  most  part,  have  some¬ 
what  of  the  character  of  unpremeditated,  extemporaneous  effusions,  designed  to  produce  an 
immediate  effect  on  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  king,  the  princes,  priests,  prophets 
and  people.  Therefore  they  were  expressed  in  the  common  colloquial  words,  idioms  and  phrases 
of  daily  life.  These  prophetical  deliverances  often  assumed  the  forms  and  diction  of  poetry. 
But  it  was  the  poetry  of  the  orator,  rather  than  of  the  writer.  Eloquence  always  is  poetical. 
This  is  especially  true  of  oriental  eloquence.  But  its  poetry  is  the  expression  of  impassioned 
thoughts  in  language  imaginative  and  ornate,  spontaneously  and  unconsciously  falling  into  har¬ 
monious  cadences,  that  with  us  who  speak  the  English  language  grow  into  rhythmical  periods, 
but  with  the  Hebrews  passed  into  parallelisms  and  regularly  constructed  sentences,  divided  by 
cesuras  and  accents  into  parts  corresponding  more  or  less  accurately  in  length.  Such  is  the 
poetry  we  find  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah ;  touching  our  hearts  by  their  pathos,  as  in  the 
weeping  Rachel,  refusing  to  be  comforted,  or  in  the  plaintive  cry,  Is  there  no  balm  in  Gilead, ,  no 
physician  there  f  or  in  the  outburst  of  his  own  grief,  when  he  exclaims, 41  Oh,  that  my  head 
were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep  day  and  night  for  the  slain 
of  the  daughter  of  my  people again  delighting  us  with  beautiful  imagery,  as  by  the  heath  in 
the  desert,  the  wayfaring  man,  the  athlete  wearied  by  the  footmen  before  he  contends  with  the 
horses;  or  overwhelming  us  with  the  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  his  conceptions,  as  in  chapter 
fourth,  where  he  depicts  “  the  tokens  attesting  the  forthcoming  of  the  Lord  to  vengeance. 
Chaos  comes  again  over  the  earth.  Darkness  covers  the  heavens.  The  everlasting  mountains 
tremble.  Man  disappears  from  below  and  the  birJs  fly  from  the  darkened  air.  Cities  become 
ruins,  and  the  fruitful  places  wildernesses,  before  the  advancing  anger  of  the  Lord.  Byron's  Dark - 
ness  is  a  faint  copy  of  this  picture, — it  is  an  inventory  of  horrible  circumstances,  which  seem  to 
have  been  laboriously  culled  and  painfully  massed  up.  Jeremiah  performs  his  task  with 
two  or  three  strokes;  but  they  are  strokes  of  lightning”  (Gilfillan:  Bards  of  the  Bible). 
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Jeremiah's  Prophecies  contain  much  real  poetry,  not  only  such  in  virtue  of  intensity  of  feeling  and 
vividness  of  illustrative  description,  but  in  virtue  of  the  parallelisms  and  alternating  sentences, 
which  mark  Hebrew  poetry  as  distinctly  as  rhythm  and  rhyme  do  English  poetry.  Even  unpoetic 
translators  have  felt  compelled  to  give  it  the  external  garb  of  poetry,  by  marking  its  periods 
with  lines,  though  some,  like  our  own  lamented  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  have  ineffectually 
protested  against  ever  arraying  Hebrew  in  these  modern  vestments.  But,  after  all.  the  poetry 
of  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  is  the  production  of  a  Hebrew  orator,  rather  than  of  a  Hebrew  writer. 
The  fourth  chapter,  for  instance,  from  which  the  description  of  the  coming  judgment  is  taken, 
was  a  fervent  address  to  the  people,  designed  to  stir  them  up  to  repentance.  It  was  a  sermon, 
an  exhortation,  a  prophetic  message  from  God  to  His  Church.  Its  poetical  features  were  inci¬ 
dental  to  its  impassioned  style.  The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  the  poetical  portions  of  the 
Book;  and  much  of  the  Book  is  undeniably  simply  prose,  historical  or  ethical.  Throughout  he 
seeks,  not  poetical,  but  oratorical  effect.  He  speaks,  not  as  the  poet,  but  as  the  preacher.  Un¬ 
like  the  Prophecies,  the  Lamentations  are  in  the  strictest  sense  a  poem.  This  poem  was  com¬ 
posed  in  circumstances  very  different  from  those  in  which  the  Prophecies  were  produced,  and  for 
a  very  different  purpose.  The  prophet-preacher  and  orator  had  fulfilled  his  unsuccessful  mission 
and  retired  in  a  measure  from  public  view.  He  was  in  exile  with  that  portion  of  his  countrymen 
who  had  fled  to  Egypt.  Here  he,  who  had  passed  the  whole  of  the  former  part  of  his  life  amidst 
the  excitements  and  agitations  of  events  more  critical  and  important  than  any  that  had  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews  since  they  entered  on  possession  of  the  promised  land,  now  in  his  old 
age  experienced  comparative  quiet  and  leisure.  There  were,  it  is  true,  sorrow  and  suffering 
enough  around  him.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  Lamentations  affords  hints  of  these,  and  the  first 
chapter  tells  us  how  “the  pursuers  overtook  them  in  the  straits.”  Yet  life  in  that  Egyptian 
exile  was  stagnation  compared  with  the  turbulent  history  of  the  prophet's  former  years.  The 
venerable  and  broken-hearted  man  had  time  now  for  careful  composition.  He  improved  the 
melancholy  hours  in  the  production  of  a  lyrical  poem,  in  which  his  object  was,  not  as  in  his 
prophecies,  to  produce  some  immediate  effect  upon  his  countrymen,  but  to  publish  to  the  world 
such  a  description  of  God's  judgments  on  Israel,  as  should  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  and  con¬ 
vey  lessons  of  wisdom  and  piety  to  the  Church  in  all  time  to  come.  Everything  in  this  poem 
shows  premeditation  and  pains-taking  in  the  execution,  such  as  we  might  expect  of  the  prophet 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  imposed  upon  himself  the  most  artificial  rules 
then  practised  by  the  writers  of  poetry,  either  by  his  own  preference,  or  to  adapt  his  poem  to  the 
prevailing  tastes  of  the  Hebrew  people.  The  initial  letters  of  the  verses  were  to  be  alphabeti¬ 
cally  arranged,  and  in  the  middle  chapter  or  song  the  alphabet  was  to  be  thrice  repeated  by 
giving  the  same  initial  letter  to  every  clause  of  each,  verse  ;  each  verse  of  the  first  three  chapters 
was  to  consist  of  three  periods,  or  members,  the  fourth  chapter  of  two,  and  the  fifth  of  one,  agree¬ 
ing  externally  with  what  Dr.  Naegelsbach  has  described,  in  musical  terms,  as  a  crescendo  and 
decrescendo  movement;  and  each  period  or  member  of  a  verse  was  to  be  composed  of  two  parts, 
clearly  marked,  both  to  the  mind  and  ear,  by  a  pause.  These  were  the  rules  or  laws  of  compo¬ 
sition  adopted.  Yet  these  artificial  restraints  were  to  be  so  managed  that  they  should  not  in¬ 
terrupt  the  continuity  of  thought,  prevent  harmony  of  expression,  or  destroy  the  unity  that 
should  characterize  the  five  songs  as  the  component  parts  of  one  perfect  poem.  To  fulfil  all  these 
requirements,  a  careful  choice  of  words  and  phrases  was  imperative.  Deliberation  was  necessary 
at  every  step.  And  the  Poet  must  go  beyond  the  resources  of  his  accustomed  dialect  and  habit 
of  speaking  and  writing,  and  cull  from  the  whole  Hebrew  language  the  words,  idioms  and  ex¬ 
pressions  that  best  suited  his  purpose.  The  result  inevitably  was  the  occurrence  in  this  poem 
of  a  phraseology  that  is  nowhere  else  found,  either  in  the  prophecies  of  the  same  author,  or  in 
any  other  single  Book  of  the  Holy  Bible.  How  could  it  be  otherwise?  We  think,  therefore, 
that  it  ought  to  be  assumed  and  granted,  as  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  the  Lamentations,  even 
if  written  by  Jeremiah,  should  contain  words,  phrases,  and  turns  of  thought  expressed  by  a  no¬ 
vel  use  of  words,  nowhere  produced  in  his  book  of  prophecies.  Granting  this,  we  are  next  to 
ask,  whether  the  verbal  differences  between  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Lamentations 
are  of  such  a  character  as  to  compel  us  to  the  decision  that  they  could  not  be  the  productions  of 
the  same  author?  For  a  full  answer  to  this  question,  we  must  refer  to  the  remarks  made  upon 
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these  verbal  differences,  as  they  occur,  in  the  following  commentary.  Bat  a  sufficient  answer  is 
contained  in  the  statement,  that  all  these  differences  may  be  explained,  consistently  with  the 
presumption  that  Jeremiah  is  the  author  of  this  book,  by  a  due  consideration  of  the  following 
rules,  or  laws  of  construction.  In  the  application  of  these  rules,  frequent  reference  will  be  made 
to  the  poems  of  Shakspeare  compared  with  his  plays.  The  choice  of  these  poems  for  this 
purpose  is  induced  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Clark’s  Concordance  to  Shakspeare's  Plays  enables 
us  to  detect  what  is  new  and  peculiar  in  his  poems  as  compared  with  his  plays.  Time  has  not 
allowed  a  full  examination  of  these  poems.  Only  some  thirty  verses  of  the  two  larger  poems, 
"Venus  and  Adonis,”  and  “Tarquin  and  Lucrece,”  have  been  subjected  to  a  rapid  investigation. 
We  should  not  expect  as  many  verbal  discrepancies  between  the  plays  and  poems  of  Shaks- 
peare,  as  may  exist  between  the  Prophecies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  for  two  reasons. 
The  plays  of  our  English  poet  are  so  voluminous  that  they  might  be  expected  to  exhaust  even 
his  vocabulary,  while  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  could  not  possibly  call  into  use  all  the  words 
and  expressions  at  the  command  of  a  writer  or  speaker  of  even  ordinary  fluency.  And  again, 
there  is  less  difference  between  the  blank  verse  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  and  the  rhymed  verse 
of  his  poetry,  than  there  is  between  the  poetry  of  the  Prophecies  and  that  of  the  Lamentations. 
Shakspeare  had  occasion  to  employ  over  and  over  again  m  his  dramas  the  very  words  that  must 
be  repeated  in  his  poems :  while  Jeremiah  would  need  for  his  Lamentations  a  diction  to  a  great 
extent  unlike  that  in  which  his  Prophecies  were  composed.  Yet  in  the  very  first  stanza  of  Venus 
and  Adonis,  consisting  of  six  lines,  there  are  four  instances  of  words  or  expressions  that  do  not 
occur  in  the  plays  of  the  dramatist,  purple-colored  face, weeping  mom1  hied,  sick-thoughted,  and 
two  that  occur  only  once  in  his  plays,  rose-checked  and  bold-faced .  In  the  first  stanza  of  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece,  consisting  of  seven  lines,  there  are  three  instances  of  words  not  found  in  the  plays, 
trustless ,  lust-breathing,  and  lightless .  With  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  we  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  great  novelties  in  the  style  and  language  of  the  Lamentations.  And  yet  we  will  find 
that  what  Dr.  Naegelsbach  has  so  elaborately  spread  out  before  us  as  novelties,  may  be 
classified  under  the  following  six  heads.  ( 

(1) .  New  combinations  of  words  familiar  to  the  writer  and  occurring  with  more  or  less  fre¬ 
quency  in  his  Prophecies.  These  seldom  involve  real  differences  in  language  and  style,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  cite  them  as  such.  They  are  in  nearly  every  instance  similarities  in  the  habit  of  the 
writer’s  phraseology,  that  prove  his  identity.  When  we  find  in  Venus  and  Adonis  expressions 
like  these,  loaded  satiety ,  time-beguiling,  ashy  pale,  blue  veined,  thick  sighted,  or,  in  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece,  silver  melting  dew,  high-pitched,  all  too  timeless,  death-boding ,  do  we  doubt  whether 
Shakspeare  wrote  these  poems,  because  these  particular  combinations  of  familiar  words  do  not 
occur  in  his  plays?  The  very  first  specifications  of  Naegelsbach  are  of  this  character, 

'0^-  and  i-  L  These  are,  in  fact,  indications  of  Jeremiah’s  authorship.  For  the 

writer  who  used  the  expression  in  Jer.  li.  13,  D3},  full  of  treasures^  would  be  very  likely 

to  say  DJP  'V)y\>full  of  people;  and  the  writer,  who  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  3]}  in  the  sense 
of  great  (Jer.  xli.  1 ;  xxxii.  19),  would  be  very  likely  to  follow  the  phrase  0%  "roi  with  this 
other  phrase,  involving  a  poetical  play  upon  the  word  and  a  pleasant  repetition  of  sound  to  the 
ear,  D'U3  great  among  the  nations .  To  specify  3*10,  i.  3,  as  a  peculiarity  of  style,  is  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  literary  trifling  unworthy  of  the  name  of  argument.  Any  writer  might  connect  so  com¬ 
mon  a  preposition  with  a  familiar  noun.  If  Jeremiah  did  it  only  once,  so  Isaiah  in  all  his 
writings  uses  this  expression  once,  and  only  once  (xxiv.  22).  Besides,  S’no  occurs  twenty-one 
times,  scattered  throughout  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Zechariah.  '3tf  i.  5,  involves  a  pe¬ 
culiarity  of  construction  as  likely  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  writer  of  Jer.  xxii.  22  and  xxx.  16, 
who  says  oV  ’3tf  3,  as  by  any  one  else.  Many  of  the  specifications  given  by  Dr.  Naegelsbach 
fall  nnder  this  first  head,  and  are,  in  fact,  strong  evidences  of  Jeremiah’s  authorship. 

(2) .  A  word  not  occurring  in  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  (perhaps  not  in  any  other  Scriptures), 
simply  because  the  idea  it  represents  does  not  occur.  Thus  in  i.  1,  rnty,  princess ,  is  the  only  place 
in  the  whole  Bible  where  a  princess  is  distinctly  indicated.  Hence  the  word  occurs  only  here. 
Is  it  fair  to  put  this  down  as  an  indication  of  style?  In  fact,  however,  we  claim  the  evidence  of 
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ibis  very  word  in  behalf  of  the  traditional  theory.  For  the  word  in  the  plural,  n princesses, 
was  familiar  to  Jeremiah  in  the  other  Scriptures.  If  he  never  used  it  in  his  prophecies,  it  was 
because  he  had  no  occasion  to  do  so :  but  he  does  use  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  and  other 
derivatives  from  it;  and  so  often  does  the  word  "W,  for  a  prince,  ruler,  chieftain,  or  distinguished 
person,  occur  in  his  prophecies,  that  we  should  expect  the  feminine  form  of  that  word,  mi?,  would 
be  most  likely  to  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  author  of  those  prophecies,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he 
desired  to  speak  of  a  princess. — The  word  nriO,  province,  i.  1,  does  not  occur  in  the  prophecies, 
because  Jeremiah  had  no  occasion  to  use  it  in  that  book.  In  Venus  and  Adonis  we  read  for  the 
first  time  in  Shakspeare  of  a  dive  dapper,  a  much  more  uncommon  word  in  English  literature 
than  nrio  is  in  Hebrew. — The  word  'nS,  cheek ,  i.  2,  Jeremiah  had  no  occasion  to  use  in  his 
prophecies.  When  for  the  first  time  he  would  speak  of  the  cheek,  what  word  should  he  use,  but 
the  only  one  used  by  the  inspired  Scriptures  with  which  he  was  familiar?  See  Deut.  xviii.  3  ; 

1  Kings  xxii.  24 ;  (2  Chron.  xviii.  23) ;  Job  xvi.  10;  Cant.  i.  10;  v.  13;  Is.  i.  6;  Mic.  iv.  14. 

(The  word  occurs  in  thirteen  other  places,  where  it  seems  to  mean  the  jaw.)  This  word, 
therefore,  gives  all  the  testimony  that  can  be  extracted  from  it,  in  favor  of  Jeremiah,  and  not 
against  him. 

(3) .  Forcible  expressions  that  occur  in  other  Scriptures  extant  in  Jeremiah’s  times,  which  he, 

therefore,  would  not  be  unlikely  to  repeat;  sometimes  indeed  they  may  be  intended  as  quota¬ 
tions. — d™?  J'K,  there  is  no  comforter ,  i.  2.  See  Eccl.  iv.  1.  If  Solomon  years  before  had  used 
the  expression  and  given  it  currency  in  the  Hebrew  language,  is  it  strange  that  Jeremiah  re¬ 
peated  it?  Or  if  Solomon  was  allowed  to  use  it  only  once  in  the  whole  book  of  Ecclesiastes, 
without  risking  his  title  to  the  authorship  of  that  book,  may  not  Jeremiah  be  permitted  to  use 
it  in  only  one  chapter  of  all  his  writings  ?  Or,  if  there  is  any  thing  in  the  argument  at  all,  ought 
we  not  to  conclude  that  the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Lamentations  could  not  have  written 
the  other  chapters,  because  this  unique  expression  occurs  five  times  in  the  first  chapter  and  not 
at  all  in  the  others? — DoS  HiTH,  became  tributary,  i.  1.  This  phrase  was  familiar  to  Jeremiah 

in  Gen.  xlix.  15;  Josh.  xvi.  10;  Deut.  xx.  11,  besides  many  similar  expressions  in  the  old 

Scriptures. 

(4) .  Words  so  familiar  to  the  common  dialect  of  Jeremiah’s  times,  that  their  use  by  him  can 

occasion  no  surprise,  though  they  do  not  occur  in  his  prophecies. — We  find  in  the  Venus  and 
Adonis  words  like  the  following,  which  do  not  occur  in  Shakspeare’s  plays :  saddle  bow,  toy 
as  a  verb,  stalled  up  (he  uses  the  noun  stall  often,  the  verb  stall  only  once,  but  stall  up  never,  a 
point  our  German  critics  would  make  very  emphatic,  if  discussing  the  authorship  of  this  poem), 
unripe,  overswayed,  overruled  in  the  sense  of  ruling  over  another,  uncontrolled  in  the  sense  of 
unconquered,  dishevelled ,  spright,  souring}  disliking  as  an  adjective,  etc.  Yet  who  that  is  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  literature  of  the  times  in  which  the  great  dramatist  lived,  discovers  any  thing 
remarkable  in  his  use  of  these  words?  Neither  should  it  surprise  us  that  Jeremiah  has  Hap¬ 
pened  not  to  use  many  current  words  in  his  prophecies,  which  he  has  chosen  to  use  in  the  La¬ 
mentations.  For  example,  of  which  we  shall  speak  again.  i.  3,  which  occurs  in 

Ex.  twelve,  in  Lev.  five,  in  Num.  thirteen,  in  1  Chron.  eight,  in  2  Chron.  three,  and  in  Ez.  two 
times,  and  once  in  Gen.,  in  Deut.  and  in  Is.  So  HUD,  i.  3,  is  found  in  Gen.  viii.  9 ;  Deut.  xxviii. 
65 ;  Ruth  iii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  vi.  16 ;  Is.  xxxiv.  14. 

(5) .  Slight  grammatical  variations,  licenses  allowed  every  poet;  the  use  of  a  verb  in  a 
tense  in  which  it  does  not  happen  to  occur  in  the  prophecies;  the  use  of  nouns  as  adjectives, 
or  vice  versa ;  and  similar  peculiarities. — i.  3,  HUD  instead  of  HHO? ;  ver.  4,  the  ending 
I’— ;  ii.  13,  construed  with  S;  ver.  14,  Htn  without  WBf ;  iii.  6,  Hipb.  of  "03,  e(c-  As 
well  might  we  question  the  authorship  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  because  Shakspeare,  often  as 
he  uses  the  verb  hie,  never  in  his  plays  has  the  preterite  hied;  nor  fmiss  for  misbehaviour ;  nor 
the  participle  distilling,  though  he  has  distil  four  times,  distilled  ten,  distillative  and  distilment 
each  once;  nor  the  adjective  sappy :  nor  the  participle  souring :  or  the  authorship  of  Tarquin 
and  Lucrece,  because  in  the  plays  the  adjectives  made  out  of  nouns,  trustless,  lightless,  batcless , 
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do  not  occur;  nor  does  the  verb  stows,  though  the  participle  stowed  occurs  three  times  ;  nor  the 
verb  cypher ,  though  the  noun  does;  nor  the  noun  blur,  though  the  verb  does;  nor  do  the  par¬ 
ticiples  parting,  pawning.  We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  inflections  of  Hebrew  words,  the 
changes  produced  by  affixes  and  suffixes,  and  the  omission  or  retention  of  vowel  consonants, 
give  a  greater  variety  of  grammatical  forms  than  our  English  words  can  possibly  undergo. 

(6).  The  exactions  of  poetry,  and  especially  of  the  very  artificial  structure  of  this  poem. — 
Though  the  Lamentations  may  not  be  strictly  rhythmical,  yet  the  sentences  are  carefully  ba¬ 
lanced.  There  is,  too,  an  evident  regard  to  melody  in  the  choice  of  words.  rnh#  and  niJD  in 
i.  3,  each  occurring  at  the  cesura,  and  both  harmonizing  with  other  words  in  the  verse,  show 
that  the  phraseology  was  influenced  by  regard  to  melodiousness.  In  spite  of  the  loss  of  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Hebrew,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  this.  Thus  we  might  ac¬ 
count  for  DDi#,  iii.  11,  by  the  pleasing  alliteration.  The  necessities  of  the  alphabetical  construc¬ 
tion  sometimes  affected  the  choice  of  words,  as  we  seem  to  see  in  the  repetition  of  vav  conversive 
in  iii.  1G— 18,  and  of  "VJJ  in  vers.  7  and  9.  This  may  account  for  the  abrupt  introduction  of  the 
bear,  3^,  in  ver.  10,  where  the  lion  would  have  been  quite  sufficient,  if  the  acrostic  had  not  in¬ 
vited  the  bear  to  come  too. 

If,  now,  keeping  these  rules  in  mind,  the  following  catalogue  is  carefully  examined,  there 
will  be  found  in  it  little  to  weaken  our  confidence  in  the  traditional  opinion  that  Jeremiah  wrote 
the  Lamentations,  and  some  things  that  will  strengthen  that  belief. 

When  our  fervent  popular  preacher  leaves  the  pulpit,  whence  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  address  the  masses  on  the  passing  events  of  the  day,  or  from  which  he  poured  forth  in¬ 
struction,  warning,  invective  and  exhortation  adapted  to  produce  immediate  effects;  and  comes, 
as  it  were,  to  recite  before  a  listening  world  a  dirge  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  that  has  been 
carefully  prepared,  according  to  the  most  artificial  rules  of  poetry,  known  and  practised  in  his 
day, — we  expect  to  see  him,  not  in  his  “  home-costume,”  but  dressed  for  the  occasion, — we  ex¬ 
pect,  nay  we  demand,  that  his  poem  shall  exhibit  in  its  phraseology,  as  well  as  in  its  thoughts, 
the  results  of  a  careful  premeditated  selection  of  words  and  phrases,  that  may  often  lie  beyond 
the  habit  of  his  customary  “unconscious  and  undesigned  ”  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 
Judged  by  this  rule,  even  the  long  list  of  variations  enumerated  above,  were  they  all  found  to 
be  actual  evidences  of  a  difference  of  style,  should  not  appal  us  or  drive  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  Jeremiah  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  Lamentations.  But  in  point  of  fact,  the  long 
catalogue  given  above  contains  comparatively  few  evidences  of  even  verbal  differences  between 
the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations;  and  none  that  may  not  be  ex¬ 
plained  consistently  with  the  theory  that  Jeremiah  wrote  Lamentations.  Take  out  of  that 
catalogue  all  the  arra^  tsyofieva  (and  Jeremiah's  prophecies  will  show  such  a  list  of  these,  as 
may  raise  the  question  whether  their  occurrence  is  not  a  characteristic  of  his  style  ?) ;  all  the 
repetitions  of  the  same  word  or  phrase,  as  there  is  no  comforter;  all  the  words  for  which  no 
synonym  or  equivalent  occurs  in  the  prophecies,  and  where  of  course  the  introduction  of  new 
words  was  inevitable,  as  princess,  province,  cheek;  all  the  combinations  of  common  words  into 
new  expressions  that  any  writer  of  ordinary  ability  is  constantly  producing,  and  that  do  not 
really  amount  to  peculiarities  of  diction,  as  full  of  people,  great  among  the  nations;  and  all 
slight  grammatical  changes  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  novelties  in  a  writer  who  uses  the  same 
grammatical  forms  in  other  words,  as  the  changes  effected  on  words  used  in  the  prophecies  by 
number,  gender,  mood,  tense,  or  the  particles  attached  to  them,  or  the  prepositions  with  which  they 
are  construed ;  remove  all  these  from  the  catalogue,  which  ought  to  be  thus  sifted  before  we  can 
reach  the  truthful  result  of  our  analysis,  and  we  shall  find  little  left  on  which  to  rest  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  authorship  of  Jeremiah.  What  the  residuum  would  be,  may  be  discovered  in 
the  twenty-four  instances  (see  p.  13)  on  which  Dr.  Naegelsbach  has  taken  his  last  stand,  and 
which  he  evidently  regards  as  constituting  the  strongest  evidences  in  the  whole  Book  that  Jere¬ 
miah  did  not  write  it.  These  words  then  claim  special  attention.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  they 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  fact  of  Jeremiah’s  authorship,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  other  words 
or  phrases  in  the  wThole  catalogue  are.  "jV1?#  appears  only  twice  and  then  in  close  connection 
in  Lam.  iii.  35,  38.  In  both  instances  it  seems  to  designate  God  (though  some,  as  Blayney, 
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give  it  a  different  sense  in  ver.  35) ;  but  it  is  applied  to  God  as  a  descriptive  title,  rather  than 
as  a  name.  God  is  spoken  of  as  the  High  One,  He  is  not  addressed  as  such.  That  the  author 
of  Lamentations  does  not  call  upon  God  by  this  title,  by  which  He  is  designated  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
8,  and  in  many  of  the  Psalms,  might  be  claimed  as  a  coincidence  between  this  book  and  the 
prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  But  the  argument  that  Jeremiah  would  not  be  likely  to  apply  to  God 
a  word  he  himself  uses  (xxii.  2;  xxxvi.  10),  and  which  is  so  constantly  associated  with  God  i  i 
the  old  Scriptures  (see  Gen.  xiv.  18,  19,  20,  22;  Num.  xxiv.  16),  and  which  Jeremiah  the  pious 
priest  and  prophet,  must  have  so  often  used  in  the  liturgical  Psalms  (vii.  18;  ix.  3;  xxi.  8; 
xlvi.  5,  etc.)  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  first  assault.  The  citation  of  the  next  word 
without  any  allusion  to  the  question  of  its  genuineness,  does  not  seem  entirely  ingenuous. 
Certain  it  is  that  many  MSS.,  some  early  editions  and  some  of  the  older  versions  have  njrv  in¬ 
stead  of  in  every  one  of  the  fourteen  places  referred  to  in  the  Lamentations.  The  evidence 
in  favor  of  this  reading  is  so  strong  that  in  every  instance  Blayney  translates  Jehovah,  and 
Booturoyd,  in  his  critical  Hebrew  Bible,  marks  'JDt  as  a  probable  corruption .  If  we  consider 
the  reluctance  with  which  the  Jews  would  regard  the  connection  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  with 
the  judgments  befalling  themselves,  we  can  imagine  that  doubts  as  to  the  HiTT  and  suggestions 
of  may  have  passed  in  the  course  of  transcription  from  the  margin  into  the  text.  But  on 
the  supposition  that  may  be  the  true  reading,  it  is  not  impossible  to  reconcile  this  with 
Jeremiah’s  authorship.  Though  Jeremiah  may  have  preferred  to  connect  with  the  name  of 
rnrv,  yet  in  this  poem  the  artificial  style  (see  Rule  6,  p.  31)  requiring  short  terse  sentences 
may  have  forbidden  his  usual  habit.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  variety  of  expression,  or  affected  by 
that  indefinable  taste  that  guides  the  poet  and  which  we  may  not  be  able  always  to  detect  in 
reading  a  foreign  language,  especially  one  the  original  pronunciation  of  which  is  lost,  Jeremiah 
may  have  preferred  to  write  ' TW  alone,  instead  of  HjTV  alone.  The  likelihood  that  the  choice 
of  this  word  was  influenced  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  his  poem  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  word  always  takes  an  important  accent.  Or  again,  Jeremiah  may  have  been  reluctant 
to  connect  the  covenant  name  of  God,  the  name  associated  with  promise,  grace  and  favor,  with 
the  fierce  and  destructive  judgments  that  destroyed  His  own  people  and  His  own  Temple.  The 
remarks  of  Wordsworth  on  the  use  of  this  name  in  the  prophecies  give  us  a  sufficient  reason, 
if  one  is  needed,  why  Jeremiah  should  depart  from  his  usual  custom  and  omit  njlT  after 
“  The  prophet  appears  thus  to  intimate  in  the  Lamentations,  that  now,  in  her  captivity  and  hu¬ 
miliation,  Jerusalem  felt  the  lor dahip  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel;  but  by  reason  of  her 
sins,  no  longer  felt'  that  lordship  to  be  exercised  by  Him  as  Jehovah,  t.  e.  as  the  God  of  His 
covenanted  people,  to  protect  them  ”  (note  on  Lam.  i.  14).  The  other  words  need  not  detain  us 
long.  occurs  five  times.  Each  time  it  is  emphatic,  and  three  times  it  is  intended  to  inten¬ 

sify  the  meaning  of  n*n,  i.  11,  12;  v.  1.  It  is  well  chosep  for  this  purpose,  nor  do  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  Jeremiah  suggest  a  word  that  both  in  form  and  sense  would  have  been  equally  effective 
iu  these  places.  The  word  itself  must  have  been  familiar  to  Jeremiah  and  according  to  Rule  4, 
p.  30,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  peculiarity  of  style  It  occurs  in  Genesis  three  times,  Exodus 
two,  Numbers  three,  1  Samuel  four,  1  Kings  three,  2  Kings  once,  1  Chronicles  once,  Job  three 
times,  Psalms  seventeen,  Proverbs  once,  Isaiah  fifteen  times,  Amos  once,  Habakkuk  five  times, 
and  Jonah  three.  'JjJ.  and  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived  njjj.  This  is  not  exactly  accurate. 
Jeremiah  uses  the  verb  HJj;  in  its  usual  meaning  of  answering  frequently,  vii.  13,  27 ;  xi.  5; 
xiv.  7;  xxiii.  35,  37;  xxx.  3;  xxv.  17;  xlii  4;  xliv.  20:  and  the  derivatives  from  it  in  that 
sense,  fourteen  times,  eleven  times.  He  also  uses  in  the  intensive  sense  of  shout¬ 
ing,  xxv.  30;  xi.  14.  But  what  is  more  to  our  purpose  is,  that  once  at  least  he  uses  the  deri¬ 
vation  poor ,  miserable,  xxii.  16,  from  in  the  sense  of  being  bowed  down,  oppressed . 
He  thus  at  least  recognizes  the  root  of  and  if  in  only  one  single  verse  of  his  prophecies  we 
find  miserable,  shall  we  be  surprised  that  in  only  one  part  of  his  writings  we  find  afflic¬ 
tion  f  Besides,  this  word  also,  according  to  Rule  4,  p.  30,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  test  of  au- 
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tborship.  See  Gen.  xvi.  11 ;  xxix.  32;  xxxi.  42 ;  xli.  52;  Ex.  iii.  7,  17 ;  iv.  31 ;  Deut.  xvi.  3; 
xxvi.  7 ;  Isa.  xlviii.  10,  and  other  books  of  the  older  Scriptures.  This  word  may  be  re¬ 

garded  as  quite  characteristic  of  Jeremiah  ;  for  he  uses  it  in  so  many  of  its  forms :  in  Kal  pret. 
ii.  12  ;  fut .  xviii.  16;  xix.  8;  xlix.  17;  1.  13;  in  Niphal  pret.  iv.  9;  xii.  11;  part .  xxxiii.  10; 
in  Hiphil  pret .  x.  25 ;  fat.  xlix.  20.  Why  then  may  he  not  also  use  it  in  Kal  participle  (see 
Rule  5,  p.  31),  especially  since  he  had  before  him  the  examples  of  2  Sam.  xiii.  20;  Isa.  xlix.  8, 
19 ;  liv.  1 ;  lxi.  4  Lis,  and  since  his  cotemporary  Ezekiel  twice  used  this  participial  form,  xxxvi. 
3,  4?  (See  Rule  4,  p.  30).  nr.  Jeremiah  uses  the  derivative  "pV,  viii.  18;  xx.  18;  xxxi. 
13;  xlv.  3  ;  and  was  familiar  with  the  verb  (Rule  4,  p.  30)  in  Isa.  li.  23;  Job  xix.  2  and  his  co¬ 
temporary  Zephaniah  iii.  18.  HIX.  See  Joel  i.  18;  Ex.  ii.  23 ;  Prov.  xxix.  2,  which  passages 
may  have  been  in  his  mind  (see  Rule  3,  p.  30).  See  the  word  also  (Rule  4,  p.  30)  in  Isa.  xxiv. 
7 ;  Ez.  ix.  4  ;  xxi.  11  12.  HIT  is  used  three  times,  the  first  time  as  the  initial  word  of  ii.  7, 

when  the  mind  of  the  writer  would  be  going  out  in  search  of  a  suitable  word,  and  not  following 
the  unconscious  flow  of  thought  and  expression;  see  Rule  6,  p.  31.  Having  used  it  once,  it 
would  readily  occur  to  him  again,  when  the  sense  suited;  and  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
second  time  it  is  used,  it  stands  as  an  initial  word,  iii.  17,  just  where  an  unusual  word  would  be 
expected,  although  the  initial  letter  of  its  root  is  not  there  required.  How  familiar  it  was  to 
the  dialect  of  his  times  (Rule  4,  p.  30)  may  be  judged  from  Hosea  viii.  3,  5  and  its  occurrence 
in  many  Psalms  and  in  the  Chronicles.  NOH  here  again  we  have  a  word  first  appearing  as  an 
initial,  i.  8,  and  once  repeated,  iii.  39,  to  which  the  remarks  made  on  last  word  will  apply.  It 
might  be  said  that  which  is  used  in  the  prophecies,  would  have  afforded  the  proper  initial 

letter.  NEH  may  have  been  preferred  for  its  brevity,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste  on  account  of 
nXDn  immediately  following.  Its  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Pentateuch  and  its  use  by  Amos 
and  Isaiah  would  meet  the  requirements  of  Rule  4.  As  there  is  an  acknowledged  mistake  in 
the  K’thib  iii.  39,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  correct  reading  there  is  DKtpn  instead  of  the 
accepted  K’ri.  TJHD.  Jeremiah  in  his  prophecies  uses  rmn  only  three  times  and  then  in  an 
abstract  sense,  iii.  19 ;  xii.  10 ;  xxv.  34.  The  use  of  "TOno  in  Joel  iv.  5 ;  Cant.  v.  16 ;  Hos.  ix. 
6,  16,  seems  to  designate  that  word  as  better  chosen  for  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed.  See 
Rule  4  above.  here  again  we  have  a  word  first  occurring  as  an  initial  ii.  2,  where  the 

Poet  is  deliberately  choosing  the  best  and  most  forcible  word  for  his  purpose  and  not  writing  un- 
constrainedly.  The  Prophet  once  uses  the  verb  in  the  Kal,  li.  34.  May  he  not  then  use  it  in 
the  Piel,  when  tna£  form  is  better  suited  to  his  purpose,  especially  since  Habakkuk  and  Isaiah 
and  older  writers  set  him  the  example? 

Son  vht  ii.  2,  17.  Because  Jeremiah  once  said  DPI  kS,  xx.  16,  and  once  'POHJ  vh,  iv.  28, 
are  we  to  assume  that  he  could  not  twice  say  Son  kS  ?  The  argument  is  not  only  worthless, 
it  is  truthless,  for  Jeremiah  does  say,  xiii.  14,  VlDHK  kS,  and  xxi.  7,  Sbn; besides  often  using 
the  word  We  claim  this  phrase,  therefore,  as  distinctively  characteristic  of  Jeremiah. 

dust,  ii.  10.  Could  not  Jeremiah  repeat  a  word  made  classical  in  Job  ii.  12, 
On'tyao-SjJ,  and  write  OtfkvSjJ  naj?  *jgn?  See  Rule  3,  p.  30.  But  it  so  happens  that  Je¬ 
remiah  in  his  prophecies  has  no  occasion  to  use  an  equivalent  word,  he  does  not  speak  of  the 
dust,  and  therefore  according  to  Rule  2,  p.  29,  this  is  no  indication  of  his  habit  of  speech. 

This  word  occurs  only  in  Genesis,  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Jonah  and  Lam.  The  Niphal 
form  is  found  only  in  Lara.  ii.  11,  the  Kal.  part,  plural,  in  Gen.  xxx.  42,  Lam.  ii.  19,  the  Hith- 
pael  in  Jon.  ii.  8,  Lam.  ii.  12.  We  can  imagine  no  valid  reason  why  Jeremiah  might  not  have 
used  it.  run,  which  occurs  twice  in  ii.  14,  is  not  found  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  but  its 
derivative  is,  Jer.  xiv.  14,  xxiii.  16.  It  is  used  by  Isaiah  often,  by  Amos,  Micah,  Ha¬ 
bakkuk  and  Ezekiel,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  Job,  Psalms  and  Proverbs.  See 
Rule  4,  p.  30.  occurs  twice,  ii.  16,  iii.  46,  both  times  as  an  initial  word.  See  Rule  6,  p. 
31,  and  with  the  same  connecting  words.  If  the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  prophecies  of 
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Jeremiah,  neither  is  the  same  idea  exactly  expressed.  Hence  they  contain  no  equivalent  for 
this  expression  of  opening  the  mouth  against  one.  See  Rule  2,  p.  29.  We  have  the  same 
words  in  Ps.  xxii.  14.  nxa  with  J"I3  is  used  Gen.  iv.  11 ;  Deut.  xi.  6;  Num.  xvi.  30.  See  the 
word  also  in  Jud.  xi.  35,  36;  Job  xxxv.  16;  Isa.  x.  14;  Ez.  ii.  8;  Ps.  lxvi.  14 ;  cxliv.  10, 11. 
Rule  4,  p.  30.  TfOh.  Jeremiah  in  his  prophecies  seems  to  have  had  occasion  to  use  a  substantive 
for  darkness  only  three  times  ;  and  each  time  he  used  a  different  one,  xiii.  16,  ;  xxiii.  12, 

nSajc ;  ii.  31 ,  H'SaNO.  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  any  one  of  these  words  was  character¬ 
istic  of  bis  style,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  choice  of  a  new  word,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  is 
characteristic  of  his  style.  Besides,  he  uses  the  verb  and  was  familiar  with  the  noun  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  See  Rule  4.  Nor  is  it  improbable,  as  Naegelsbach  himself  suggests, 
that  the  words  “UR  rSi  in  Am.  v.  18,  20 ;  Job  xii.  25,  were  in  his  mind.  See  Rule  3,  p. 
30.  n3'3J.  Jeremiah  did  not  use  this  word  in  the  prophecies,  because  he  had  no  occasion  to 

do  so.  In  that  book  there  is  no  equivalent  for  it.  See  Rule  2,  p.  29.  He  found  the  word 
ready  for  him  when  he  wanted  it,  in  Job,  Psalms,  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.  See  Rule  4.  Sn\ 
See  again  Rule  4. 

0'33  R23.  This  phrase  is  frequent  elsewhere,  as  Dr.  Naegelsbach  allows.  See  Rule  4. 
And  observe,  moreover,  how  the  use  of  the  expression  is  induced  by  the  poetry.  The  initial 
word  of  the  verse,  iv.  16,  is  '33,  this  is  repeated  in  the  second  member  to  mark  the  parallelism. 
The  whole  construction  of  the  verse  is  verbally  artful,  and  should  we  grant  that  the  phrase  is 
not  idiomatic  with  Jeremiah,  we  could  still  account  for  his  use  of  it  in  this  particular  passage. 

This  is  simply  a  rare  form  that  might  be  adopted  by  Jeremiah,  as  well  as  another. 
See  Gen.  ix.  26,  27  ;  Isa.  xliv.  15 ;  liii.  8 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  8*  &  relat.  The  use  of  this  prefix  is 

characteristic  of  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Canticles,  yet  if  Solomon  was  the  author  of  those  books, 
and  also  of  the  Proverbs  and  the  seventy  second  Psalm,  he  could  at  pleasure  drop  this  peculi¬ 
arity.  Why  then  may  not  Jeremiah  be  allowed  to  use  the  abbreviated  relative  four  times  in 
the  Lamentations,  without  impeaching  his  title  to  its  authorship?  “  The  occurrence  of  OtfR  in 
Judg.  v.  27  casts  no  suspicion  on  the  genuineness  of  that  verse,  though  E?  is  used  elsewhere  in 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  ver.  7.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  a  single  V,  where  “UPR  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  form,  discredit  Gen.  vi.  3,  or  Job  xix.  29’*  (Langes  Song  of  Sol.  Introd.  \  1,  Dr. 
Green’s  note).  The  constant  tendency  to  rhythm,  at  least  the  terseness  of  style,  is  sufficient 
for  the  adoption  of  a  form  here,  which  the  less  compressed  poetry  of  the  Prophecies  did  not 
require.  The  abbreviations  *gan  and  9 miss  both  occurring  near  the  beginning  of  Venus  and 
Adonis,  constitute  no  ground  on  which  to  rest  an  argument  with  reference  to  the  author  of  that 
poem.  See  Rule  6,  p.  31.  Finally,  without  a  suffix.  This  happens  once  in  the  Lamen¬ 
tations,  iii.  45.  The  same  thing  happens  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Testament  sixty-one  times,  in 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  Judges,  1  Samuel,  1  Kings,  Psalms,  Pro¬ 
verbs,  Isaiah,  Joel,  Amos,  Micah  and  Habakkuk;  and  Jeremiah  himself  is  once  imprudent 
enough  to  use  3^pO,  vi.  1,  without  a  suffix.— The  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced,  after  this 
too  patient  examination  is,  that  the  phraseology  of  the  Lamentations  is  beyond  all  doubt  com¬ 
patible  with  the  tradition  that  Jeremiah  the  Prophet  was  their  author. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  striking  verbal  analogies  between  the  book  of  the  Prophecies  of 
Jeremiah  and  the  Book  of  Lamentations,  sufficient  of  themselves  to  convince  us,  that  the  two 
Books  are  the  productions  of  one  author.  What  has  been  remarked  of  Jeremiah’s  writings  gener¬ 
ally  is  found  to  be  true  of  the  Lamentations  also, — “  his  language  abounds  in  Aramaic  forms,  loses 
sight  of  the  fine  grammatical  distinctions  of  the  earlier  Hebrews,  includes  many  words  not  found 
in  its  vocabulary  (Eichhorn,  Einl.  in  das  A.  T.,  III.  121)/’  (Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.,  art.  Jeremiah). 
Carl  Friedrich  Keil,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  gives  us  the  following  speci¬ 
mens,  by  way  of  example,  of  characteristic  words  and  phrases  common  to  both  books.  '*  ouo 
3000,  ii.  22,  compare  with  3000  "U30,  Jer.  vi.  25;  xx.  3, 10;  xlvi.  5;  xlix.  29;  the  frequent  use 
of  "OBf  and  'P£-n3  "OB?,  ii.  11,  13 ;  iii.  47,  48 ;  iv.  10,  compared  with  Jer.  iv.  6,  20 ;  vi.  1,  14 ; 
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viii.  11,  21 ;  xiv.  17 ;  xxx.  12,  etc. ;  D'D  IT,  or  IT,  i.  16 ;  ii.  11, 18 ;  iii.  48, 49,  compared 
with  Jer.  viii.  23;  ix.  17  ;  xiii.  17 ;  xiv.  17.  Compare  in  full  such  passages  as  iii.  14,  and  Jer. 
xx.  7:  iii.  15,  and  Jer.  ix.  14;  xxiii.  15:  iii.  47,  and  Jer.  xlviii.  43:  iii.  52,  and  Jer.  xvi.  16  : 
iv.  21,  and  Jer.  xxv.  15,  27  :  and  i.  8, 9,  and  Jer.  xiii.  21,  26.  Besides,  only  a  few  peculiar  words 
occur  as  1j*M,  i.  14;  3'?;,  ii.  1 ;  onto,  iii.  8;  P33,  iii.  16;  "IBS,  iv.  8;  TlSxn,  and  3WuiD,  iii. 
65 ;  and  peculiar  forms  of  words,  as  r>3eto,  i.  7 ;  D'nrra,  ii.  14 ;  ru*3,  ii.  18 ;  iii.  49,  etc" 
( Eirdeit .,  J  127,  8 .  379).  We  need  only  refer  to  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s  own  Commentary  for 
abounding  evidences  of  coincidences  in  the  use  of  language  in  the  two  books.  He  makes  inces¬ 
sant  reference  to  Jeremiah  for  the  explanation  of  words  and  phrases.  He  often,  too  with  a 
generous  and  honorable  frankness  that  we  respect  and  admire,  acknowledges  that  peculiar  words 
and  phrases  found  in  Lamentations,  occur  also  in  Jeremiah,  and  sometimes  in  no  other  Hebrew 
writer.  Since,  then  it  is  conceded  that  much  of  the  language  of  this  book  is  characteristic  of  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah,  and  since  we  have  shown  above,  that  words  and  phrases  used  in  this 
Book,  and  not  found  in  Jeremiah's  Prophecies,  are  not  so  numerous  and  of  such  a  character  as 
to  render  it  incredible  that  Jeremiah  wrote  this  Book,  it  is  not  necessary  to  delay  the  reader 
longer,  but  leave  the  further  development  of  this  argument  to  the  following  Commentary. 

Falerson,  N.  J.t  Nov.  1870. 
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Chapter  I. 

LAMENTATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  ZION  OYER  THE  RUIN  OF  JERUSALEM  AND  JUDAH  [OR  RATHER, 
THE  LAMENTATION  OF  THE  DAUGHTER  OF  JERUSALEM  OVER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CITY,  THE 
NATION  AND  THE  TEMPLE. — W.  H.  H.]. 

[The  song  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts  of  cqaftl  length.  Vers.  1-lt  describe  the  wretched  condition  of  the  city. 
Vers.  12-22  are,  more  strictly,  the  lamentation  over  this  condition.  In  both  sections  the  speaker  is  the  ideal  person  of  ths 
genius  or  daughter  of  the  city,  who  twice,  vers.  9, 11,  interrupts  the  description  of  the  first  section,  which  is  given  in  ths 
third  person,  with  an  outcry  of  pain  uttered  in  the  first  person. — W.  U.  H.] 


I.  Vers.  1-11. 

N  Ver.  1.  How  sitteth  solitary 

The  city  that  was  foil  of  people  I 
She  is  become  as  a  widow ! 

She  that  was  great  among  the  nations, 

A  Princess  over  the  Provinces, — 

Is  become  tributary. 

3  Ver.  2.  Bitterly  she  weepeth  in  the  night, 

And  her  tears  are  [constantly]  upon  her  cheeks. 
She  hath  no  comforter 

From  among  all  her  lovers : 

All  her  friends  have  dealt  treacherously  with  her. 
They  have  become  her  enemies. 

J  Ver.  3.  Judah  is  gone  into  exile, 

From  oppression  and  from  heavy  bondage. 

She  dwelleth  among  the  heathen : 

She  hath  not  found  rest : 

All  her  pursuers  have  overtaken  her 
Amidst  her  straits. 


T  Ver.  4.  The  ways  to  Zion  are  mournful 

Because  none  come  to  her  appointed  services. 
All  her  gates  are  destroyed. 

Her  priests  sigh : 

Her  virgins  are  sorrowful : 

And  she,  herself, — is  in  bitterness! 

H  Ver.  5.  Her  adversaries  are  exalted, 

Her  enemies  prosper. 

For  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  her 
For  the  greatness  of  her  sins. 

Her  young  children  are  gone  captives 
Before  the  adversary. 
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1  Ver.  6.  And  departed  from  the  daughter  of  Zion 
Is  all  her  beauty. 

Her  princes  have  become  like  harts 
That  find  no  pasture, 

And  go,  without  strength, 

Before  the  pursuer. 

f  Ver.  7.  Jerusalem  remembers,  in  the  days  of  her  tribulation  and  of  her  wanderings. 
All  her  pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old. 

When  her  people  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  adversary 
And  there  is  no  helper  for  her, — 

Her  adversaries  behold  her — 

They  mock  at  her  Sabbaths ! 


17  Ver.  8.  Jerusalem  has  grievously  sinned; 

Therefore  is  she  become  vile. 

All,  who  honoured  her,  despise  her. 

For  they  see  her  nakedness. 

Yea,  she  herself  sigheth 
And  turneth  backward. 

£0  Ver.  9.  Her  filthiness  is  on  her  skirts. 

She  considered  not  her  end, 

Therefore  she  came  down  wonderfully 
She  has  no  comforter. 

Behold,  O  Jehovah,  my  affliction, 

For  the  enemy  magnifieth  himself. 

♦  Ver.  10.  His  hand  has  the  oppressor  stretched  out 
Over  all  her  precious  things : 

For  she  saw  heathen 

Come  into  her  sanctuary : 

Of  whom  Thou  didst  command 

‘  That  they  come  not  into  Thy  congregation.* 
5  Ver.  11.  All  her  people  sigh. 

Seeking  for  bread ; 

They  give  their  precious  things  for  food 
To  sustain  life. 

See,  Jehovah,  and  consider 

How  wretched  I  am  become  I 


ANALYSIS. 

The  logical  construction  is  preserved \  although  rendered  difficult  hy  the  constraint  of  the  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  thi  verses.  From  ver.  1  to  the  last  clause  of  ver.  11,  the  poet  speaks.  [ Rather  the 
poet  puts  this  language  into  the  mouth  of  a  third  person ,  who  is  revealed  to  us  in  vers.  9,  11,  and 
still  more  plainly  in  the  whole  of  the  second  party  vers.  12-22,  as  the  ideal  representative  of  the  ruined 
city. — W.  II.  II.]  Vers.  1,  2 present  to  us  the  ideal  person  of  Jerusalem ,  sharply  defining  the  con - 
trast  between  what  she  was  and  what  she  is  now.  Ver.  3  personifies  in  like  manner  the  tribe  of  Judah . 
Vers.  4-6  depict  the  present  condition  of  Jerusalem  in  ruins ,  in  the  midst  of  which  description  the  ideal 
person  in  her  grief  is  introduced;  and  alsot  by  way  of  contrasty  her  successful  foe :  the  forsaken  roads 
of  the  city ,  the  broken  gates ,  the  mourning  priests  and  virgins ,  the  exiled  people ,  and  especially  the  no¬ 
bles  plunged  from  splendor  into  the  deepest  misery ,  are  the  separate  features  which  compose  this  picture . 
f  The  especial  subject  of  this  description  is  not  the  city,  strictly  speaking ,  but  Ziont  the  crown  and 
glory  of  the  city.  Around  the  ideal  daughter  of  Zion  all  the  accessories  of  the  picture  are  drawn . 
Jerusalem ,  herself  is  the  immediate  subject  of  the  following  verses. — W.  H.  H.]  Ver.  7  relates  again 
to  the  ideal  Jerusalem  and  informs  us  how  she  remembers  with  pain  her  former  estate ,  whilst  now  su  f¬ 
fering  bitter  mockery  from  her  foes.  Vers.  8,  9  declare  the  cause  of  the  judgment ,  already  indicated 
in  ver.  5,  namely ,  the  heinous  sin  of  Israel:  in  consequence  of  which  sin ,  heathen ,  ver.  10,  had  in¬ 
truded  into  the  sanctuary  of  Zion ,  which  was  forbidden  in  the  law.  Finally ,  ver.  11,  to  the  last 
clause ,  describes  the  distressing  famine  of  the  besieged  people.  From  the  last  clause  of  ver.  1 1  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter ,  the  Poet  lets  Zion  herself  speak ,  as  she  had  already  done  parenthetically  in  ver.  9. 
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Vers.  1,  2. 

1  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary,  that  was  full  of  people !  how  is  she  become  as  a 
widow  1  She  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  and  princess  among  the  provinces, 

2  how  is  she  become  tributary !  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night,  and  her  tears  are  on 
her  cheeks ;  among  all  her  lovers  she  hath  none  to  comfort  her :  all  her  friends 
have  dealt  treacherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her  enemies. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.— ' T13,  subst.,  solitariness ,  la  to  bo  regarded  aa  in  the  accusative.  See  ill.  28;  Lev.  xiii.  46;  Jer.  xv.  17;  xlix. 
31,  IIS1?,  Num.  xxlii.  9;  Mic  vii.  14. — The  ' —  Is  archaic.  See  Olsh.,  {123.  d.  [In  also.  The  paragogic 

tt :  • r-  • TT 

v —  was,  originally,  perhaps,  a  mark  of  the  genitive,  as  the  corresponding  letter  in  Arabic.  Occurs  in  poetry  and  in  com¬ 
pound  names,  as  pniV^oSo.  Henderson.]  The  archaic  ' — ,  not  infrequent  in  Jeremiah,  x.  17  (K’tib);  xxii. 

23;  xlix.  16;  li.  13.  Yet  this  particular  word  occurs  only  here. — 31»  great,  in  the  qualitative  sense,  not  merely  multus, 

but  also  maynus, potcns,  great,  powerful,  occurs  often;  Ps.  xlviii.  3 ;  Is.  lxlii.  1 ;  liii.  12;  Jer.  xli.  1.  See  D'HStJ  31*  et 

.  T  -  - 

si'ia.,  and  713  "V  the  metropolis  of  the  Ammonites.  The  phrase  D’VJQ  31  occurs  only  here.  [See  Intr .,  Add.  Bern.  [  1).  p.2!».J- 
T  -  •  - 

The  3  after  indicates  the  object  over  which  the  Princess  rules.  See  Fuerst.  [Blatxky,  Bootiirotd,  translate  over, 

:  ■  t  t 

instead  of  among. ]— rp*<?  is  synonymous  with  H31,  c.g.,  DT13B  IIP,  Oen.  xxxvii.  36;  xxxix.  1,  et  al ,  and  D'D'^D  It?, 

TT  T  ~  •  T  “  _  ,  '  T 

Dan.  i.  7,  9,  et  al.  are  synonymous  with  33  and  Q  31-  The  sing.  Hit?  excepting  as  the  proper  name  Sarah,  occurs 

“  TT 

only  hero.  Plural  in  Judges  v.  29;  Is.  xlix.  23;  1  Kings  xi.  3 ;  Eeth.  i.  18,  shows  that  it  is  an  old  word  and  in  earlier  times 
peculiar  topooiry.  |_Seo  i,ur.,  Add.  Rem.{2j.  p.  29.]— 713 *10, province,  satrapy,  in  sing.  occurs  only  in  books  of  Ezra  (ii.  l),Ne- 

liemiah  d.  3 ;  vii.  6 ;  xi.  3),  Ecclesiastes  (v.  7).  Daniel  (viii.  2;  xl.  24).  and  especially  Esther  (i.  1,  22 ;  iii.  12, 14,  etc):  in  plu. 
in  Esth.  i.  3:  viii.  9;  ix.  3.  4,  ;  Kz^k.  xix.  8;  1  Kings  xx.  14,  15,  17,  19  [not  2  Kings  xx.  19,  a  mistake  of  Fcerst  copied  by 

N  u:gklsh.|,  Eccles.  ii.  ».  Its  use  in  Ezekiel  and  Kings  shows  that  it  was  not  unknown  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  [See  Intr., 
Add.  A'c/a.  (2>.  p.  3U.  j — l33.  W.  Robertson,  Key  to  Htb.  Bib.,  derives  from  DD0»  to  melt,  dissolve,  “a  consuming  of  atreugth, 

-  -  T 

ririum  dirfrilulio  ft  ranfectio.”  Fuerst.  from  same  verb  taken  in  a  secondary  signification,  to  split,  diride,  separate,  Hinder, 
lit-m  >  inrt  ijt'i.  f«»  number,  measure,  distribute.  The  only  evidence  of  sucli  a  secondary  signification  of  the  verb  is  in  the  de¬ 
rivatives  tbeuiseJvcs,  Qjj  and  7130*  Tbe  old  quaint  idea  seems  better.  “00  from  7100,  because  it  doth  melt  and  dis- 
_  T  •  -  r  ■ 

solve,  ns  it  wpre,  the  substance  of  those  who  arc  forced  to  be  tributaries.”  Gesenics  says  this  is  not  “  tolerable,”  and  derives 
from  003  to  number.  But  there  is  a  word  already  from  that  root,  030,  meaning  t ribulc  in  the  strict  sense,  while  00 

meins  any  sort  of  tribute- service  or  bond-service  (see  criL  notes  below),  having  a  sense  that  cannot  be  extracted  from  a  verb 
sign. lying  to  number. — W.  II.  II.] 

Ver.  2. — [n03H  03-  The  infinitive  construct  before  a  finite  verb  expresses  intensity,  after  it  continuity.  She  icespeth 
v  :  •  t 

sin*  or  sorely,  bRouoriTOX,  E.  V.,  Blatxey,  Boothrotd,  Henderson,  or  bitterly.  Notes,  not  continuaTy,  as  old  Exg.  vers.,  Dio- 
dvti,  French  vers.,  Wordsworth,  and  Naeoelsbach. — W.  II.  H.]— 'H1?  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah.  [See  Tn*r.,  Add.  Rem.  (2). 
p.  30.]  -  Jeremiah  uses  the  Piel  oni,  xvi.  7;  xxxi.  13;  but  not  the  phrase  OHIO  J'R,  occurring  in  this  chapter  four  times, 
and  elsewhere  only  in  Eccl.  iv.  1.  [See  Intr.,  Add.  Rem.  (3).  p.  30.]  Jeremiah  uses  TVOHR  xx.  4,  C;  xxix.  23;  v.  8;  vii.  5, 
etc.;  iii.  8, 11,  20;  v.  11 ;  xii.  6,  etc.;  y fc,  frequently,  vi.  25 ;  xv.  11;  xviii.  17,  etc.— D'3'Rl  V71  occurs  elsewhere 

-  t  ••  :  r 

only  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  22. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  How,  HO'X.  The  second  and  fourth 

T  •* 

chapters  also  begin  with  this  word.  It  is  used 
by  Jeremiah  (viii.  8;  xlviii.  17),  and  not  seldom 
in  Deuteronomy  (i.  12;  vii.  17;  xii.  80;  xviii. 
21).  In  Isaiah  it  occurs  once,  i.  21,  a  passage 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  our  Poet’s  mind. 
There,  as  here,  the  ideal  person  of  Jerusalem, 
t.  «.,  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (in  distinction  from 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  to  which  ver.  3  relates),  is  the 
subject.  The  personification  is  apparent:  1. 
From  the  expression,  sits  solitary.  2.  From  the 
words,  os  a  widow.  The  comparison  with  a  per¬ 
son  shows  that  the  subject  of  comparison  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  person.  3.  The  singular  forms  in 
ver.  2,  she  weeps ,  her  tears,  her  cheeks ,  etc.f  a9  cer¬ 
tainly  indicate  a  personification,  as  the  plural 
forms  would  prove  a  reference  to  the  concrete 
multitude  of  the  exiles.  The  Poet  then  has  in 
liis  eye,  not,  perhaps,  the  collective  person  of  the 
exiled  people,  but  the  ideal  person  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  now  ruined.  This  person  he  sees  in 


the  spirit,  sitting  solitary  amidst  the  devastated 
holy  places. — Doth  the  city  sit  solitary. 
Solitary ,  because  she  has  lost  her  inhabitants, 
her  children.  This  is  evident  from  the  antithe¬ 
sis, — the  city  that  teas  full  of  people.  [Noyes: 
“There  are  several  Roman  coins  extant,  repre¬ 
senting  on  the  one  side  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
and  on  the  other  a  woman  (the  daughter  of  Zion) 
sitting  upon  the  ground  under  a  palm  tree,  in  a 
mournful  attitude,  and  having  around  her  a  heap 
of  arms,  shields,  etc.  The  legend  is  Jud^a 
Capta — Judea  taken.”] — That  was  full  of 
people  I  In  regard  to  sense  and  construction, 
see  Jer.  li.  13 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  5.  [Henderson:  “It 
is  impossible  to  determine  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  Before 
the  revolt  under  Rehoboam  it  must  have  been 
very  great,  especially  during  the  celebration  of 
the  three  annual  festivals,  when  the  males  con¬ 
gregated  there  from  all  parts  of  the  country :  and 
even  after  that  event,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  the  metropolis  of  the  southern  kingdom, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  was  considerable.  It 
not  only  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  the  tribes 
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of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mercantile  cities  of  the  Eaat.”] — How. 
[The  repetition  of  the  How  in  the  second  aud  the 
last  clauses  of  the  verse,  as  in  our  English  ver¬ 
sion.  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  mars  the 
rhythmical  construction  and  interrupts  the  con¬ 
secutive  flow  of  thought.  There  is  no  more  pro¬ 
priety  in  its  repetition  in  ver.  1,  than  there  would 
be  in  ver.  2,  which  in  form  and  matter  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  ver.  1.  The  particle,  as  used  in  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  is  ejaculatory,  not  inter¬ 
rogative.  It  rouses  and  directs  attention,  with 
fine  poetical  effect,  to  the  image  of  the  ideal 
Jerusalem,  once  representing  a  city  full  of  people 
now  seen  as  a  dejected  woman,  sitting  solitary ,  as 
in  the  deepest  grief.  The  attention  thus  gained, 
the  description  goes  on  to  the  end  of  ver.  2,  add¬ 
ing  feature  to  feature,  and  circumstance  to  cir¬ 
cumstance,  with  admirable  art  and  graphic 
power,  till  the  picture  is  complete. — W.  H.  H.] 
— Is  she — she  is  become  as  a  widow  1  In 
Is.  i.  21,  the  faithful  city  has  become  a  harlot. 
Here,  where  we  have  a  poem  not  of  invective  and 
denunciation,  but  of  lamentation,  the  populous 
city  has  become  as  a  widow.  For  she  is  no  longer 

a  married  one ,  since  she  no  longer  enjoys 
communion  with  Jehovah,  her  Husband 
See  Delitzscii  on  Isaiah  liv.  1  sqq.).  She  is  a 
woman  forsaken  (Is.  liv.  6),  and  the  reproach  of 
widowhood  (Is.  liv.  0)  rests  upon  her.  The  ex¬ 
pression  as  a  widow  [rU'DSiO,  as  one  forsaken, 
widowed]  implies  that  Jerusalem  has  not  lost  her 
husband  utterly  and  forever,  but  she  is  only  se¬ 
parated  from  him  for  a  period.  There  is  in  the 
particle  as  a  foreshadowing  of  reunion.  See  the 
expression  as  widows  in  v.  3. — She  that  was 
great  among  the  nations.  [Dr.  Naegels- 
bach’s  punctuation,  which  is  the  punctuation 
also  of  the  Sept.,  Vulg.,  and  some  more  modern 
versions,  requires  us  to  connect  these  words  with 
the  preceding  declaration.  She  is  become  as  a 
widow,  the  great  one  (Die  Grosse)  among  the  na¬ 
tions.  This  is,  however,  in  violation  of  the  ma- 
soretic  punctuation,  and  does  not  seem  to 
strengthen  the  meaning  that  Dr.  N.  derives  from 
the  expression  as  a  widow.  See  critical  notes  be¬ 
low.  Nor  is  there  a  necessary  antithesis  between 
being  as  a  widow  and  having  been  great  among  the 
nations.  If  we  adopt  the  punctuation  of  the  Sept, 
and  Vulg.,  we  should  adopt  the  translation  in  full 
of  one  or  the  other  of  those  versions,  both  of 
which  do  preserve  an  antithesis.  The  Sept, 
reads  She  is  become  as  a  widow ,  t.  «.,  a  lone,  for¬ 
saken  woman,  who  was  filled  with  nations.  The 
Vulg.  reads,  She  the  lady  of  nations  became  as  a 
widow.  The  punctuation  in  our  present  Hebrew 
Bibles,  which  is  retained  by  our  English  version, 
Broughton,  Gattakbr,  Noyes,  and  Gert.ach, 
cert  ainly  makes  the  sense  clearer  and  the  though  ts 
more  copious.  The  city  sits  solitary  that  was  full 
of  people !  She  is  become  as  a  widow  !  She  that 
was  great  among  the  nations.  .  .  .  is  become  tributary. 
— W.  II.  II.] — And  princess  among  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  That  not  only  Israelitish,  but  foreign 
provinces  also,  were  at  times  governed  by  Jeru¬ 
salem,  is  sufficiently  established  in  history.  [Sec 
David’s  conquests  and  sovereignty  over  the  neigh¬ 
boring  states,  2  Sam.  viii.  1-4 ;  x.  6-19 ;  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  Solomon’s  dominions,  1  Kings  iv.  21,  24; 

2  Chron.  ix.  23,  24;  the  power  of  Judah  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshnphat,  2  Chron.  xvii.  10,  11,  and 
in  that  of  Uzzinh,  2  Chron.  xxvi.  G-8.  See  also 
Ezra  iv.  20,  “  There  have  been  mighty  kings  also 
over  Jerusalem,  which  have  ruled  over  all  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  the  river;  and  toll,  tribute,  and 
custom,  was  paid  unto  them.” — W.  H.  H.] — 
How  is  she  become — is  become.  [See  remarks 
on  How  above.] — Tributary.  [“Obliged  to 
pay  tribute-service.  This  is  the  common  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word.”  Noyes.] 

"H3  rDCj\  solitary.  This  cannot  mean 

dwelleth  alone.  For  the  isolated  location  of  the 
city  could  be  no  misfortune,  since  contact  with 
heathen  neighbors  was  forbidden  as  injurious. 
(See  Num.  xxiii.  9;  Lev.  xx.  24,  2G;  Deut.  xxxiii. 
28;  Ex.  xxiii.  31-33;  Judg.  ii.,  iii.)  Nor  can 
i"DC£  have  the  sense  of  situation ,  place  of  location, 
for  never  has  that  sense  in  the  Hebrew.  8ee 
Gesen.,  Thes.  In  Ps.  exxii.  6  ;  exxv.  1  ;  Zech. 
ii.  8  ;  xii.  6  ;  xiv.  10  it  has  either  the  act.ve  sig¬ 
nification  of  inhabiting ,  or  the  passive  of  being  in¬ 
habited  (see  Jer.  xvii.  6,  25 ;  xxx.  18  ;  1.  13,  39, 
et  al. ).  That  this  last  named  passive  signification 
does  not  suit  here  is  evident  from  the  contradic¬ 
tion  involved  by  the  words  solitary  and  as  a  widow. 
We  can  only  translate  IIow  sits  solitary  the  city. 
[Fuerst,  Lex.,  “3t?\  to  sit ,  as  an  expression  of 
being  bowed  down,  struck  down  and  forsaken, 
with  Is.  iii.  26;  Job  ii.  13;  "IS;?-1?.!?,  Is. 

xlvii.  1 ;  T13,  Lam.  i.  1 ;  iii.  28 ;  DOitf  O,  Ezr.  ix. 

3  ;  nioSfct,  Gen.  xxxviii.  11 ;  Is.  xlvii.  8.”] 

It  is  probable  that  the  form  in  the  kindred 

passage,  Is.  i.  21,  influenced  the  choice  of  the 
form  of  the  word  here. — njobxs,  as  a  widow. 
In  antithesis  to  fall  of  people , 

bereaved  of  children ,  childless ,  would  be  first  sug¬ 
gested  :  but  this  word  occurs  ouly  once,  Is.  xlix. 

21.  nS?Ef,  also,  occurs  once  ouly  (in  connection 
with  HJoSx),  Jer.  xviii.  21.  rvjjjg  is  the  bar¬ 
ren  woman,  iV73!?3  or  n^3C|3  is  abortum  facient, 
Ex.  xxiii.  26;  2  Kings  ii.  19,  21,  or  infanticida, 
Ez.  xxxvi.  13.  HJobx  suits  admirably,  in  that 
it  involves  the  impossibility  of  bearing  children 
in  the  future.  And  that  is  what  the  Poet  would 
say.  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  a  condition  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  her  to  become  a  mother  of 
children ,  Ps.  cxiii.  9.  The  other  feature,  that  she 
is  also  a  widow  robbed  of  the  children  already 
born  to  her,  is  further  brought  out  in  what  fol¬ 
lows.  I  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  Jerusa¬ 
lem  is  here  called  a  widow,  because  she  is  be¬ 
reaved  “of  king  and  princes,  and  the  protection 
and  guidance  of  rulers,”  as  Vitringa  and  others 
after  him  (lately  Engelhardt),  appealing  to  Is. 
xlvii.  8,  have  been  inclined  to  think.  Besides 

that,  njobxi)  is  not  synonymous  with  fvh,  Raschi 
has  already  remarked.  Compare  DO1?  at  the 
close  of  this  verse,  and  ruV?,  Is.  i.  21.  The 
word  njobx  is  often  found  in  Jeremiah,  vii.  6 : 
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xv.  8 ;  xviii.  21 ;  xxii.  3.  [Henderson  is  too 
positive  when  he  says,  “The  3  in  is 

simply  that  of  comparison,  and  is  not  intended 
to  express  any  hope  that  she  would  be  restored 
from  her  widowed  state,  as  Jarchi  fancifully 
supposes.”  Comparison  is  not  assertion:  a  thing 
is  not  what  it  is  compared  with,  if  3  then  does 
simply  indicate  a  comparison,  yet  it  leaves  a  pos¬ 
sibility,  and  hence  a  hope  of  restoration  from  a 
widowed  state  ;  and  there  is  certainly  more  than 
a  ‘ fanciful ’  distinction  between  being  a  widow, 

Tin)*),  and  being  like  one,  njnSiO.— W.  H.  H.] 

— ddS  nn;n,  has  become  tributary .  The  expres¬ 
sion  is  found  in  Genesis  (xlix.  15)  and  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy  (xx.  11);  and  is  especially  frequent  in  1 
Kings  (v.  27,  28;  ix.  15,  21)  and  in  Judges  (i.  28, 
80,  33,  35).  It  is  also  found  in  Isaiah  (xxxi.  8). 
The  etymology  and  fundamental  meaning  are  not 
quite  certain.  At  all  the  places  cited  the  word 
Indicates  bond-Bervice,  or  rather,  collectively, 

services  (see  "13J?  DO,  Gen.  xlix.  15;  Josh.  xvl. 
10;  1  Kings  ix.  21).  It  first  occurs  in  the  sense 
of  tributum ,  a  money  tax ,  very  late,  Esth.  x.  1. 
It  is,  however,  unimportant  whether  we  take  the 
word  in  our  text  in  the  one  sense  or  the  other. 
Nor  can  we  from  this  word  determine  the  exact 
period  of  time,  as  J.  D.  Miohaklis  would  do, 
when  he  says:  “Therefore  she  is  still  standing, 
but  has  become  tributary.  This  first  happened 
ander  the  Egyptians  ”  (he  has  here  in  mind  evi¬ 
dently  2  Kings  xxiii.  83).  “To  what  time  then 
is  this  to  be  referred, — to  that  of  the  elegy  on 
Josiah,  or  to  that  of  a  later  period  ?”  If  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  no  longer  standing,  and  not  a  human 
Soul  dwelt  there,  yet  the  place  on  which  the  ruins 
of  Jerusalem  remained  had  become,  with  the 
whole  land,  a  part  of  the  territory  subjected  to 
the  Chaldeans. 

Ver.  2.  She  weepeth  sore  in  the  night. 

— She  weeps  and  weeps  the  night  throughout.  [This 
translation  is  beautiful  and  expository,  but  for 
grammatical  reasons  the  E.  V.  is  to  be  preferred. 
Bee  the  Gramm.  Notes. — YV.  H.  H.]  The  sorrowing 
widow  weeps  in  the  night.  Not  in  the  night-time 
only,  in  distinction  from  day-time, — nor,  as  Ew- 
ALD  prefers,  ‘until  the  night.’  For  why  should 
she  not  weep  during  the  night  also  ?  Precisely 
this  is  the  meaniug  of  the  poet.  She  weeps  in 
the  night,  but  not  only  a  part  of  the  night,  for 


that  were  nothing  wonderful,  but  so  that  her 
weepiug  fills  up  the  time  which  is  usually  spent 

otherwise.  So  is  nS'^3  to  be  understood  in 
Num.  xiv.  1,  “and  the  people  wept  that  night.” 
See  Jer.  vi.  6;  xxxvi.  80,  et  al.  [Henderson: 
“  To  express  the  more  aggravated  character  of 
the  weeping,  it  is  represented  as  indulged  in 
even  during  the  night — the  period  of  rest  and 
quiet.”] — And  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks. 
‘Tears,  Jer.  viii.  23;  ix.  17,  et  al.  The  absence 
of  a  predicate  index,  which  renders  the  supple¬ 
ment  of  the  copula  ‘arc*  necessary,  gives  the 
idea  evidently  that  the  tears  on  her  cheeks  are 
constantly  there,  have  fixed  there ,  as  it  were, 
their  permanent  place.  [Henrt:  “Nothing 
dries  away  sooner  than  a  tear,  yet  fresh  griefs 
extort  fresh  tears,  so  that  her  cheeks  are  never 
free  from  them.”]— Among  aU  her  lovers  she 
hath  none  to  comfort  her. — She  has  no  com¬ 
forter. — [That  this  phrase  has  an  important 
meaning  is  to  be  inferred  by  its  recurrence  four 
times  in  this  chapter  (vers.  ii.  9*;  xvii.  21 ;  see 
also  ver.  16),  and  from  its  being  an  unusual  form, 
occurring  elsewhere  only  in  Eccl.  iv.  1.  It  can 
have  no  common-place  meaning.  It  refers  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  loss  of  the  Comforter — their  God.— 
W.  H.  H.] — All  her  friends  have  dealt  trea¬ 
cherously  with  her,  they  are  become  her 
enemies.  The  words  lovers  and  friends  indicate 
the  human  supports  on  which  Jerusalem  fool¬ 
ishly  and  presumptuously  believed  she  could 
rely,  especially  all  those  nations  whose  friend¬ 
ship  she  had  so  often  preferred,  instead  of  trust¬ 
ing  in  Jehovah.  See  ver.  19;  Jer.  ii.  13,  18,  83, 
86,  37;  xxii.  20,22;  Hos.  ii.  7  sqq.;  Ezek.  xxiii. 
These  places  show,  in  harmony  with  history, 
that  the  nations  toward  which  Israel  felt  itself 
drawn  in  amorous  love,  but  by  which  at  last  they 
were  not  only  deserted,  but  treated  with  even  po¬ 
sitive  hostility,  were  especially  Assyria,  Babylon 
and  Egypt.  With  reference  to  Egypt,  see  parti¬ 
cularly  Ezek.  xxix.  6,  7,  16.  See  Ewald  «»  loc. 
[H  en  derson  :  “  The  lovers  and  friends  were  those 
neighboring  states  which  were  allies  of  the  He¬ 
brews, — and  their  idol-gods,  which  they  wor¬ 
shipped,  and  in  which  they  trusted.  Egypt 
especially  was  the  object  of  their  confidence,  but 
not  even  she  durst  venture  to  come  to  their  help 
against  the  Chaldeans.  Those  in  the  more  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  actually  joined  the  northern 
enemy  on  his  irruption  into  the  country,  2 
Kings  xxiv.  2.”] 


I.  8. 

3  Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of  affliction,  and  because  of  great  servi¬ 
tude  ;  she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen,  she  findeth  no  rest :  all  her  persecutors 
overtook  her  between  the  straits. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  3. — nnSli  ®ee  Jer.  1. 3.—' found  in  Lam.  I.  3,  7,  9;  Hi.  1, 19,  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah ;  yet  Isaiah  twee  It 

t:|t  *  t: 

xlviii.  10 :  occurs  also  in  Pentateuch  ;  Gen.  xvi.  11 ;  xxix.  32  ;  xxxi.  42 ;  Ex.  iii.  7  ;  Deut.  xvi.  3  ;  xxvi.  7,  etc.;  in  Psalms  ix. 
11 ;  xxv.  IS  ;  xxxi.  8,  and  in  other  writings  of  earlier  origin  than  Lam.— ^*^0  is  found  in  la.  vii.  22;  xxiv.  22 ;  Nah.  iii.  4, 

et  al-'  Jeremiah  nays  xxx.  14, 15,  or  xiii.  22. — doe*  not  occur  in  Jeremiah,  yet  frequently  in  Penta- 
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teach,  anil  in  la.  xlv.  3;  xxxii.  17 ;  xxviii.  21.— TfOD  occurs  Gen.  viii.  9 ;  Deut.  xxviii.  65 ;  Is.  xxxir.  14,  is  not  uaal  by 
Jeremiah ;  ho  uses  nTIOOi  xlv.  3.  [See  Intr.  Add.  /2.  ^4).  p.  30.  (0).p.31.) — JEPJ  occurs  in  Jer.  xlii.  16  (see  also  xxxix.5;  lii.  8;.] 

T  “  T 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  3.  The  tribe  of  Judah  is  the  subject  here, 
as  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  in  vers.  1,  2,  and  is 
conceived  of  similarly  as  an  ideal  person. — 
Judah  is  gone  into  captivity,  because  of 
affliction  and  because  of  great  servitude. 
Into  exile  is  Judah  gone  from  oppression  and  severe 
servitude.  It  has  been  correctly  remarked  that 
from  oppression  and  from  hard  servitude  cannot  re¬ 
fer  to  the  involuntary  exile  of  Judah,  since  it  is 
added  she  findelh  no  rest.  For  who  may  expect 
rest  for  a  people  carried  into  captivity?  But 
voluntary  fugitives  might  hope  to  find  rest.  Of 
such  voluntary  exiles,  Jeremiah  speaks  in  xl.  11, 
12,  and  from  Jer.  xliii.  4-7  we  learn  that  all  these 
finally  agreed  together  to  seek  rest  in  Egypt. 
That  they  found  no  rest  there  exactly  agrees  with 
what  the  prophet  had  declared,  xlii.  13-22,  to  the 
people  stubbornly  persisting  in  the  flight  to 
Egypt.  When  the  Poet  speaks  here  of  Judah  as 
a  fugitive,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none,  the 
reason  for  his  doing  so  may  be  surmised  from  the 
fact  that  he  himself  belonged  to  that  part  of  the 
people  that  were  living  in  exile.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose,  also,  that  he  regarded  this  part  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  nation,  be¬ 
cause  they  consisted  of  people  who  were  at  least 
free.  It  is  much  like  saying, — Judah  is  no  longer 
with  those  who  have  become  mixed  with  a  foreign 
people  as  slaves.  If  it  yet  survive,  it  survives  in 
a  voluntary  exile,  where,  notwithstanding  its 
distressed  state  and  reduced  numbers,  it  still  re¬ 
tains  at  least  its  personal  liberty.  [Blayney: 
“Our  translators,  who  have  rendered,  Judah  is 
gone  into  captivity  because  of  affliction 
and  because  of  great  servitude,  seem  to 
have  adopted  the  notion  of  the  Chaldee  Para- 
phrast,  who  represents  the  Jews  to  have  been 
carried  into  captivity  in  retaliation  of  their  having 
oppressed  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  among 
them,  and  prolonged  illegally  the  bondage  of 
their  brethren  who  had  been  sold  them  for 
slaves.”  Henderson  adopts  this  view,  that  Ju¬ 
dah  is  here  represented  as  suffering  captivity  on 
account  of,  or  because  of  her  oppressing  and 
cruelly  enslaving  her  own  people,  see  Jer.  xxxiv. 
But  the  other  view,  that  Judah  sought  by  volun¬ 
tary  exile  to  escape  the  oppression  and  enslave¬ 
ment  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  recommended  by  the 
reasons  given  above,  and  is  adopted  by  Blayney, 


C.  B.  and  J.  D.  Miohaelis,  Boothroyd  and 
Noyes.  Houbiqant,  quoted  approvingly  by 
Boothroyd  in  his  Ueb.  Bib.t  connects  the  words 
“from  oppression  and  hard  serviiude”  with  the 
words  “she  findeth  no  rest,”  an  obvious  and 
awkward  attempt  to  escape  the  difficulty  of  the 
supposed  causal  sense  of  I'D.  Hugh  Broughton 
translates  Judah  leaveth  country  after  affliction  and 
much  bondage. — W.  H.  H.] — [She  dwelleth 
among  the  heathen,  lit.,  nations ,  ».  e.t  the 
heathen  nations.  The  word  dwell  conveys  an  idea 
of  a  settled  permanent  abode,  not  required  by 
the  Hebrew,  rDGT.  The  German,  sitzet,  which 
Naegelsbach  uses,  is  better  (see  ver.  1).  The  fu¬ 
gitive,  fleeing  before  her  pursuers,  finds  at  last  a 
place  among  the  heathen,  where  she  sits  down  in 
hoped-for  security :  but  in  vain  ;  her  pursuers 
overtake  her ,  as  the  hart  is  found  by  the  hunter, 
in  the  straits  or  defiles  of  the  mountain,  from 
which  there  is  no  escape.  See  ver.  6,  they  flee  like 
harts  before  the  pursuer. — W.  H.  H.] — She  find¬ 
eth  no  rest:  all  her  persecutors,  pursuers, 
in  antithesis  to  all  her  lovers  and  all  her  friends  in 
ver.  2  (seei.  6;  iv.  19;  Jer.  xv.  15;  xvii.  18;  xx. 
11)  overtook  her  between  the  straits. 
D'lyD  (Sing.  "WO)  occurs,  besides  here,  only  Ps. 
cxvi.  3  ;  cxviii.  6.  It  can  mean  neither  dAi'/Jov- 
ref  (so  Sept,  which  erroneously  takes  it  for  a 
participle),  nor  termini ,  bptopot  (so  Chald.,  Veni- 
tian  Greek,  et  al.).  It  means  angustise ,  narrow 
defiles  from  which  there  is  no  outlet.  The  figure 
is  taken  from  the  chase.  See  the  German  phrase, 
“m  die  Engcn  treiben”  “to  drive  one  into 
straits.”  [W.  Robertson:  “*WD,  a  streight,  or 
a  Btreighting  distress.”  Fuerst:  “to  take  one 
in  the  straits,  «.«.,  to  get  one  at  last  into  our 
power,  a  proverbial  phrase.”  The  present  use 
of  the  English  word  straits  (as  ‘reduced  to 
straits/  ‘in  great  straits’)  explains  the  sense 
here,  but  does  not  justify  the  translation,  overtook 
her  between  the  straits. — VV.  H.  H.]  The  fugitive 
Judah  sits  indeed  in  the  midst  of  a  heathenish 
people,  but  has  found  there  no  rest.  She  would 
flee  still  further,  were  it  possible.  But  whither 
could  the  Jews,  with  their  wives,  their  children, 
and  all  their  goods,  have  fled  beyond  the  desert- 
surrounded  Egypt?  They  dwelt  there,  it  is  true, 
but  they  dwelt  amidst  straits.  All  their  pursuers 
(and  that  there  were  enough  of  them  in  Egypt, 
old  and  new,  is  evident  from  Jer.  xliv.  12,  18, 
26  sqq.)  could  reach  them  there. 


I.  4-6. 

4  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn,  because  none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts :  all  her 
gates  are  desolate ;  her  priests  sigh,  her  virgins  are  afflicted,  and  she  is  in  bitter- 

5  ness.  Her  adversaries  are  the  chief,  her  enemies  prosper ;  for  the  Lord  hath  af¬ 
flicted  her  for  the  multitude  of  her  transgressions :  her  children  are  gone  into  cap- 

6  tivity  before  the  enemy.  And  from  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  de¬ 
parted  :  her  princes  are  become  like  harts  that  find  no  pasture ;  and  they  are  gone 
without  strength  before  the  pursuer. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  4. — SdNi  &dj.  mournful  [not  desert,  waste,  devastated ,  as  Fuerst  says,  which  destroys  the  beantiful  personification 
— W.  II.  II.],  occurs  Gen.  xxxvii.  36  ;  Is.  lrii.  18,  et  at.,  never  in  Jeremiah.  The  verb  ho  uses,  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
elective  here  (iv.  28;  xii.  4, 11 ;  xir.  2;  xxiii.  10)  [and  also  the  noun  vi.  26,  et  al. — W.  II.  H  .]  Isaiah  uses  the  adjec¬ 

tive,  Ivii.  18 ;  lxi.  23. — «ee  Jer.  ii.  15 ;  ix.  10, 11. — The  expression  '50  (see  Gen.  xxiii.  10, 18)  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. 
— i*  found  in  Jeremiah  twice,  rill.  7 ;  xlvi.  17,  both  times  in  the  sense  of  tempus  JLxum.  In  the  Lamentations  the 

word  occurs  six  times,  and  always  in  the  sense  of  a  time  of  feast,  a  festival,  i.  4,  15;  ii.  6,  7,  22,  or  the  place  of  a  feast ,  ii.  6. 
[It  may  have  here  the  sense  of  an  appointed  time.  Ordinary  services  in  the  Temple  are  neglected.  None  Hock  to  Zion  at  the 

usual  times  of  service. — W.  H.  H.] — The  part.  DD^  1®  not  in  Jeremiah :  he  uses  the  part.  Aliph.,  xxxiii.  10,  and  00$,  xii. 

..  ..  T 

11.  The  plur.  ending  j' —  (see  ir.  3,  K'tib),  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. — The  root  HJX  Jeremiah  does  not  use,  cither  in  a 
verbal  or  a  substantive  form  (see  Lam.  L  8, 11,  21). — JHJ,  ■©•  fUltl  below. — 13  Jeremiah  does  use,  ii.  19 ;  iv.  18. 

Ver.  5. — As  shown  above,  £710 *7  VH  1®  *  Deuteronomic,  *  Jeremiac  expression.  For  grammatical  form  of  latter, 

:  T  T 

see  Olsb.,  §233,  b.  JIJul  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah,  but  frequently  in  Lamentatious,  i.  4, 12  ;  lii.  32,  33:  elsewhere,  Is.  Ii. 

T 

23  ;  Zeph.  iii.  18.  [Vulgate  derives  it  from  71.171,  which  sometimes  means  to  speak ;  quia  Dominus  locutus  ext  super  earn; 

T  T 

Douay,  because  the  Lord  hath  spoken  against  her.  But  Skpt.,  Syr.  and  Versions  generally  derive  it  from  HP- — W.  H.  H.] — 
aS-Sy  i«  entirely  Jeremiac  (see  on  D*V3>  ver.  3).— in  Jeremiah  only  once,  v.  0.— 1 SSty,  Jer.  xliv.  7  ;  SVlp,  Jer. 
vi.  11 ;  ix.  20. — '3C7  ^771  i®  peculiar  to  this  place,  cannot  well  be  an  accusative,  since  to  go  into  exile  is  always  else¬ 
where  expressed  by  -|Sn,  see  ver.  18.  [IIxxderson  :  her  children  are  gone  captives  before  the  enemy.] — The  sing. 

which  is  frequent  in  Lam.  (i.  7, 10;  ii.  4;  iv.  12),  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah  :  he  uses  only  the  plural  (xxx.  16  ;  xlvi.  10) 
ami  7PY  (It  31 ;  vi.  24,  et  al.). 

T  T 

Ver.  6. — JO  XY\  for  forsaken,  lost,  is  peculiar.  [IIewdersoit  :  “For  rQ-JO  the  K’ri  and  some  MSS.  read  more  cor¬ 
rectly  rG*3-  The  phrase  is  also  thus  quoted  in  the  Babboth.”  This  best  suits  the  rhythm. — W.  II.  II.] — 1*171  is  never 
found  in  Jeremiah  ;  nor  S'N  (yet  ««nS'X,xtT.6);  nor  71J7*lp  (Jeremiah  always  says  JVJJItO,  *•  21 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  xxv.  36). 
We  find  expressions  in  Jeremiah  analogous  to  T*0  NiSp,  ii.  11,  kSp,  7,  D'liSx  kSp  — ^1*7  i®  found  in  Jere¬ 

miah,  but  only  with  suffixes,  xv.  15;  xviL  18;  xx.  11. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

These  verses  contain  a  description  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  the  city  and  people  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem  [or,  a  new  aspect  of  their  condition  is  pre¬ 
sented. — We  have  here  another  of  those  changes 
which  impart  to  these  poems  a  highly  dramatic 
character.  A  third  personage  is  introduced, — 
“the  daughter  of  Zion.”  The  ideal  person  here 
is  not  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  formerly  in 
outward  splendor  and  estate  a  queen  among  the 
nations,  now  fallen  and  humbled  (vers.  1,  2),  nor 
yet  that  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  or  of  the  theocra¬ 
tic  people,  now  a  fugitive  among  the  heathen  (ver. 
3), — but  of  Zion,  formerly  the  seat  of  the  tneo- 
cracy,  the  abode  of  God,  the  Temple  where  Judah 
and  Jerusalem  worshipped,  now  forsaken  and 
despoiled.  No  longer  do  the  people  gather  to 
her  appointed  solemnities.  Silence  reigns  on 
Zion,  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  her  priests  and 
the  moaning  of  her  virgins,  a  higher  evidence 
than  either  the  ruined  city  or  the  exiled  people, 
that  the  glory  was  departed  from  Israel. — 
W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  4.  The  ways  of  Zion,  The  way  to  Zion , 
those  ways  which  lead  to  Zion  :  not  the  streets 
of  the  city,  as  Rosenmceller  thinks,  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  called  (see  Hos.  vii.  1  with  vi.  9), 

do  mourn,  are  mournful  (Prosopopoeia,  as,  e.g., 
ii.  19;  Jer.  xiv.  2;  xxiii.  10;  Am.  i.  2),  because 
none  come  to  the  solemn  feasts,  forsaken 
by  those  who  used  to  come  to  her  feasts  [ because  there 
are  none  coming  to  her  appointed  services.  Appointed 
assemblies,  including  all  occasions  of  stated  wor¬ 
ship,  whether  daily  sacrifices  or  annual  festivals, 
would  more  correctly  interpret  the  sense  than 


either  “feasts,”  “solemn feasts,”  or  “festivals.” 
— W.  H.  II.  ] — All  her  gates  are  desolate,  de¬ 
stroyed.  Concerning  the  city  itself,  its  gates  are 
destroyed.  But  ruined  gates  are  the  sign  of  a 
ruined  city.  £“  Destroyed,”  so  Naegelsbach, 
zer start.  Sept.  ip‘>aviaiih,ai=rfiZQ(\  to  the  ground, 
Vulg.  destructse.  E.  V.  and  modern  Versions  ge¬ 
nerally  read  desolate.  It  is  the  gates  of  Zion, 
not  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  that  are 
here  referred  to.  Those  sacred  barriers  are  re¬ 
moved.  The  holy  place  has  lost  its  sanctity.  It 
is  open  now  to  the  intrusion  of  any  who  please  to 
enter.  See  ver.  10 ;  “  She  hath  sren  that  the  heathen 
entered  info  her  sanctuary  whom  Thou  didst  command 
that  they  should  not  enter  into  Thy  congregation .” 
What  could  more  forcibly  express,  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  ideas,  the  idea  that  the  theocratic 
glory  had  departed  from  Israel? — W.  H.  H.] — 
Her  priests  sigh:  her  virgins  are  afflicted, 
sorrowful.  Two  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are 
named, — the  priests  and  the  virgins:  the  former 
the  nobility,  the  latter  the  flower  and  ornament 
of  the  nation.  The  former  sigh  under  heavy  op¬ 
pression;  the  latter,  who  formerly  rendered 
every  festival  attractive,  with  dunces  and  pas¬ 
times  (see  Jer.  xxxi.  13;  Herz.  Real.  Encys 
XV.,  pp.  414,  416),  are  now  sorrowful.  It  is 
thus  intimated  that  every  possibility  of  making 
a  joyous  festival  is  gone.  See  Jer.  vii.  34;  xvi. 
9;  xxv.  10;  xxxiii.  11;  comp.  xxx.  19.  The 
Sept,  reads,  instead  of  sorrowful ,  <\y6nevaiz=lcd 
away;  the  translation  evidently  of  which 

either  really  stood  in  the  text,  or  was  erroneously 
substituted  by  the  Alexandrian  for  the  rare  word 
DUO.  Ewald  follows  the  Sept.  Incorrectly,  it 
seems  to  me.  iVlJO  is  sufficiently  expressive,  if  it 
be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  prevailing  grief 
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and  in  antithesis  to  the  indications  of  the  public 
rejoicings  that  existed  in  former  times.  [The 
mention  of  “the  priests”  particularly  shows 
that  the  sacred  precincts  of  Zion,  where  they 
ministered,  and  where  “the  virgins”  went  up  to 
the  solemn  feasts  with  joy  and  gladness,  are  be¬ 
fore  the  Poet’s  eye.  To  say  that  the  priests  are 
mentioned  because  they  constituted  “the  nobi¬ 
lity”  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  is  not  only 
awkward,  but  untrue.  Noyks  translates  the  last 
clause  Her  virgins  wail:  a  meaning  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  word  not  licensed  by  authority. — W.  II.  II.] 
— And  she  is  in  bitterness.  In  these  words 
the  whole  is  summed  up.  [It  is,  perhaps,  impos¬ 
sible  to  give  in  English  the  exquisite  force  of  the 
original.  Naegelsbacii  nearly  reproduces  it  in 
German,  ilUnd  ihr — ist  wehe.” — W.  II.  H.]  Hero 
it  is  evident  that  the  ideal  person  of  Zion  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  the  particular  members  and 
ranks  of  the  community  (des  volkslebens).  [If 
this  were  indisputably  evident,  it  would  not  mi¬ 
litate  with  the  fact  that  Zion  represented  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  as  Judah  did  the  political  life  of  the 
people. — W.  II.  II.] — This  relative  conclusion 
shows  that  the  Poet  proposes  to  pass  to  something 
new.  In  fact,  ver.  4  describes  the  positive  sor¬ 
rows  and  afflictions  of  the  people:  ver.  5,  a.  5., 
the  good  fortune  of  her  enemies  as  the  natural 
reciprocal  effect  of  the  misfortunes  of  Judah ; 
vers.  5,  <?.,  6,  the  negative  side  of  the  painful 
experience  of  the  people,  namely,  the  losses  they 
sustained. 

Ver.  5.  Her  adversaries  are  the  chief, 

lit.,  have  become  the  head  [i.  e .,  her  superiors. 
Blayney  and  Noyes:  or,  the  head  over  her. 
Bootiiboyd.]  In  Deut.  xxviii.  13  a  promise  is 
niarlo  to  Israel,  if  obedient,  “and  the  Lord  shall 
make  thee  the  head  and  not  the  tail,”  and  in 
same  chapter,  ver.  44,  the  reverse  is  threat¬ 
ened,  if  disobedient.  The  Poet,  without  doubt, 
had  these  passages  in  his  mind. — Her  enemies 
prosper.  The  darkness  of  Israel’s  sorrows  is 
deepened  by  the  brilliant  prosperity  of  her  ene¬ 
mies.  The  expression  occurs  in  same  sense,  Jer. 
xii.  1.  See  Ps.  exxii.  6  ;  Job  xii.  6. — For  the 
LORD  hath  afflicted  her  for  the  multitude 
of  her  transgressions.  This  advantage  on  the 
part  of  their  enemies  had  not  happened  by 
chance,  nor  by  mere  arbitrariness  or  unrighteous¬ 
ness  on  the  side  of  God,  but  by  an  act  of  Divine 
rectitude  in  the  punishment  of  Israel  for  their 
sins.  What  is  professedly  made  conspicuous  in 
ver.  8  is  here  anticipated.  [Observe,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Zion,  as  the  representative  of  the 
religious  clement  of  the  theocratic  idea,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  national,  the  name  Jehovah  is 
first  introduced,  and  the  calamities  suffered  by 
the  people  are  first  distinctly  ascribed  to  their 
sins; — the  sins  especially  of  priests  and  ministers 
of  religion,  and  of  hypocrisy,  formalism  and 
idolatry  on  the  part  of  the  people. — W.  II.  n.] — 
Her  children  are  gone  into  captivity,  her 
y  mxj  children  are  gone  captives.  From  here  to 
end  of  ver.  C  the  Poet  describes  what  Judah  has 

lost.  And  first,  her  children.  O'Vjty  are  little 
children  (see  ii.  20;  iv.  4;  Jer.  vi.  11 ;  ix.  20). 
The.-e  are  compelled  as  captives  to  go  forth  be¬ 
fore  the  oppressor  into  foreign  lands.  See  Joel 
iv.  2,  3. — Before  the  enemy.  [The  word  ad¬ 


versary  (so  Broughton)  is  preferred  to  enemy , 
E.  V.,  because  the  word  in  Hebrew  is  the  same 
as  that  rendered  “adversaries”  in  the  first 
clause.  Oppressor  and  oppressors  might  be  well 
substituted. — W.  H.  H.]  What  renders  this  more 
dreadful  is  the  idea  that  tho  little  children  are 
torn  away  from  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
to  be  driven  as  merchandise  by  their  purchasers, 
some  to  one  place  and  some  to  another.  [IIex- 
derson  :  “In  the  representations  which  we  find 
on  ancient  sculptures  nothing  is  more  affecting 
than  to  observe  females  and  young  children 
driven  as  captives  before  their  conquerors.”  Ob¬ 
serve,  young  children  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Zion  because  they,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  are 
the  care  of  the  church,  of  the  religious  rather 
than  the  political  rulers,  the  lambs  of  the  flock 
entrusted  to  the  spiritual  shepherds  of  Israel. 
Nothing  could  more  forcibly  express,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Jewish  ideas,  the  fnct  that  God  had 
forsaken  His  people,  than  that  the  heathen  were 
suffered,  without  Divine  hindrance,  to  carry  away 
these  young  children ,  the  children  of  the  covenant, 
into  captivity  and  slavery.  It  is  this  thought  that 
constitutes  the  poetic  climax,  showing  bow  se¬ 
verely  Jehovah  afflicted  Ziou  for  her  sins. — 
W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  G.  And  from  the  daughter  of  Zion 
all  her  beauty  is  departed.  Zion  has  lost, 
not  only  her  dearest  and  most  precious  ones,  her 
children,  but  also  her  beauty ,  her  glory.  This  last 
feature  is  represented  by  the  princes ,  with  whom, 
and  before  them  all,  tho  king  is  to  be  classed. 
[What  then  was  the  beauty  of  Zion — the  King  and 
the  Princes,  or  God  Himself?  The  beauty  of  Zion 
was  the  presence  of  Jehovah  and  the  maintenance 
of  His  worship  on  the  Holy  Mount.  See  Lam.  ii. 

1,  6;  1  Sam.  iv.  21,  22  ;  Ezek.  vii.  20-22  ;  Ps  1. 

2,  “Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  beauty,  God 
hath  shined,”  Ps.  xevi.  9,  “  Oh,  worship  the  Lord 

in  the  beauty  of  holiness,”  Bnp'JYVirG,  P®* 
cxxxii.  13,  14.  The  beauty  of  Zion  departed 
when  God  forsook  His  people,  suffered  the  Tem¬ 
ple  to  be  destroyed,  Jer.  lii.  13,  and  the  ordi¬ 
nances  of  worship  to  be  discontinued.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  her  princes ,  like  hunted  harts,  pursued 
and  overtaken,  is  the  consequence  of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Zion,  whence  they  are  driven  forth,  de¬ 
prived  of  all  spiritual  nourishment.  God  is  no 
longer  with  them.  No  more  arc  they  fed  with 
the  bread  of  Heaven ;  and  therefore,  like  starved 
and  parched  harts,  they  fall  an  easy  prey  to 
their  pursuers. — W.  H.  H.] — Her  princes  are 
become  like  harts  that  find  no  pasture; 
and  they  are  gone  without  strength  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy.  These  noble  aud  fleet-footed 
animals  lose,  by  hunger,  their  strength  and  the 
power  of  flight.  They  are  caught  and  driven  at 
pleasure.  So  the  princes  of  Zion,  formerly  her 
pride  and  strength,  are  driven  forth  by  the  pur¬ 
suer.  The  Sept,  and  Jerome  have  npioi ,  arietes , 

=rams.  They  read  or  understood  O’Vk.  But 
evidently  is  the  stAg  or  hart  (see  Deut.  xii. 
15 ;  xiv.  5 ;  xv.  22) :  rams  would  not  suit  in  this 
connection,  since  rams  do  not  belong  to  those 
animals  of  the  chase,  which  only  suffer  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  men,  when  hunger  deprives  them 
of  power  to  escape. 
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I.  7. 

7  Jerusalem  remembered  in  the  days  of  her  affliction,  and  of  her  miseries,  all  her 
pleasant  things  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old,  when  her  people  fell  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy,  and  none  did  help  her :  the  adversaries  saw  her,  and  did  mock  at 
her  sabbaths. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


bi). 


Ver.  7. — rl  JYJV  'O'  i*  not  the  object  of  n*73T,  but  indicates  the  time,  as  is  evident  from  the  absence  of  1  before 
t.t  •* :  t  :  |t 

The  accusative  'O'  answers,  as  frequently,  the  question,  Whent  See  my  Orn  $70,  d.  [Blatxey  :  “Houbioant  sup¬ 


poses  that  we  ought  to  read  '3'3  for  'D' :  hut  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  It  is  not  the  2,  hut  the  3,  which  has  been  sunk 
before  'O',  by  means  of  the  preceding  word  having  been  terminated  with  tho  same  letter, — a  mistake  of  which  we  find  num¬ 
berless  instances  originating  from  the  same  cause.  *3'3  signifies  during  the  days,  or  since  they  began,  as  Qip  '3*0  does 


presently  after,  in  or  during  former  days.**  Bootrrotd  quotes  this  note  with  approval  in  his  Hebrew  Bible.  Henderson 
says,  “in  '3*  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  3,  of  which  there  are  numerous  examples.”  But  nouns  may  be  “  used  absolutely  to 


express  the  relations  of  time,”  see  Green's  Or.,  $274,  2. — W.  H.  H.] — D'H13,  not  from  *7*73,  but  from  *711,  dissipari,  ra- 

gari  (nos.  xii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  31),  is  vagatio ,  erratio ,  vita  extorris  et  erratica  (Fuerst).  The  word  is  found,  besides  here  and  iii. 
19.  only  at  Is.  lviii.  7.  [Dr  J.  A.  Alexander  translates  D'HIO  O^^l.  the  afflicted,  the  homeless,  and  remarks,  **  Lowth*3 


version—  the  wandering  poor — is  now  commonly  regarded  as  substantially  correct.  D "*71*10  is  properly  an  abstract,  mean¬ 


ing  wandering  (from  HI),  here  used  for  tho  concrete  wanderers .’*  Accepting  the  opinion  of  Lowth  and  Alexander,  I  have 
put  “  wanderings "  in  the  text.  Fuerst,  in  his  concordance,  derives  the  word  from  HI,  as  above,  hut,  in  his  lexicon,  from 
*1*13,  and  translates  it  expulsion,  persecution,  misery.  W.  Robertson  says,  “  n*H*73>  her  mournings ,  her  lamentations,  her 


miseries  or  calamities,  or  her  rebellions,  for  the  word  may  be  referred  to  the  root  HI,  In  niph.,  to  mourn,  to  lament ;  or  to 
tho  root  T1D,  to  rebel."  Blayney  says  it  “comes  from  “VV,  to  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  condition,”  aud  so  trans¬ 


lates  it  abatement  The  variety  of  meanings  put  upon  the  word  is  indicated  in  the  following  English  Versions :  Broughton, 
vexation ;  Blayney , abutment ;  Bootiiroyd,  misery ;  Henderson,  persecution ;  Noyes,  oppression,  lint  wamierings  is  evidently 
best  supported  by  its  uso  and  most  natural  derivation,  and  suits  the  meaning  here,  but  in  iii.  19  it  seems  to  denote  Bimply  a 


condition  of  wretchedness.— W.  H.  H.]— rTT?773,  only  here  and  ver.  11,  K’tib.  Neither  *7371*3,  nor  *7371*3,  found  in 

Jeremiah.  He  uses  only  PHOT!  (hi.  19 ;  xii*.  10 ;  xxv.  34).— Dip  'ID'D,  in  Jeremiah  we  havo  D^pf'D'i,  xlvi.  26.— 

T3  could  be  into  the  hand  [E.  vl,  Blayney,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  Noyes]  Instead  of  by  [Broughton]  ;  the  difference  is 

not  Important.— [Blayney  :  “Instead  of  0'*l¥  771X1  I  propose  to  read  D'lyn  1NV*  An  ingenious,  but  unnecessary, 

•t  r  t  •  ‘T|-  r 

unauthorized  change. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  7.  Jerusalem.  [Here  occurs  another 
of  those  sudden  changes  which  give  to  this  poem 
its  highly  dramatic  character.  In  the  preceding 
verses,  which  may  be  properly  regarded  as  in¬ 
troductory  to  all  that  follows,  the  city,  the  nation , 
and  tho  church  have  been  successively  introduced. 
Now  Jerusalem  is  named  for  the  first  time.  Jeru¬ 
salem,  here,  must  be  regarded  as  generio  and 
comprehensive;  the  representative  of  the  theo¬ 
cratic  idea ;  the  head  of  all  the  cities  of  Israel, 
the  type  of  its  nationality,  the  seat  of  its  wor¬ 
ship,  where  God  dwelt  in  its  consecrated  Zion. 
The  ideal  persons  who  have  already  appeared, — 
the  ruined  city,  pictured  as  a  sorrowing  widow 
and  dethroned  and  conquered  queen,  of  vers.  1, 
2, — the  exile,  fleeing  from  misery  and  bondage, 
seeking  a  borne  among  heathen,  but  finding  no 
rest,  no  escape  from  trouble  and  persecution,  of 
ver.  3, — the  daughter  of  Zion ,  despoiled  of  her 
beauty,  bewailing  the  absence  of  worshippers, 
the  invasion  of  her  SAcred  courts  by  heathen,  the 
captivity  of  her  infant  children  and  the  humi¬ 
liation  of  her  proud  leaders  and  princes,  of  vers. 
4-6, — all  now  are  embraced  under  the  generic 
name  of  Jerusalem,  which  from  this  verse  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter  is  personified  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  theocratic  idea. — W.  H.  H.] — 
remembered,  remembers.  The  unfortunate  can¬ 
not  forbear  recalling  their  former  prosperity, 
the  remembrance  of  which  serves  both  to  com¬ 


fort  them  and  to  increase  their  sorrow.  Zion 
follows  this  propensity  of  nature. — in  the  days 
of  her  affliction  and  of  her  miseries,  all 
her  pleasant  things. — All  the  glorious  things, 
of  a  spiritual  and  of  a  temporal  nature,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  chosen  people  from 
the  beginning  of  their  history,  are  now  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  painful  remembrance. — that  she  had 
in  the  days  of  old.  See  ii.  17  ;  Is.  xxiii.  7  ; 
xxxvii.  26;  Mich.  vii.  20.  [Broughton:  “in 
I  the  old  time.”  Henderson:  “from  ancient 
days.”]  Ewald  regards  the  words,  all  the  plea¬ 
sant  things  she  had  from  the  days  of  old,  as  erro¬ 
neously  transplanted  here  out  of  ver.  10.  His 
principal  reason  seems  to  be  that  they  spoil  the 
rhythm.  Vaihinoer  supposes  that  this  verse,  as 
well  as  ii.  19,  contains  four  members.  I  see  no 
necessity  for  this.  We  are  only  to  regard  the 
two  members  of  the  first  part  of  the  verse  as  of 
greater  length.  There  is  apparently  no  exact 
measure  for  the  number  of  syllables  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  members.  The  thought  that  Jerusalem  in  her 
misery  remembers  her  present  misery  [which 
would  be  the  sense  according  to  Ewald’s  emen¬ 
dation]  is  unnatural;  for  TO?  [to  call  to  mind ,  to 
remember ]  always  suggests  something  distant, 
remote,  in  reference  to  space  or  time,  and,  in  the 
latter  relation,  either  past  or  future.  Besides, 
the  words,  “  that  she  had  in  the  days  of  old,”  so 
appropriate  in  ver.  7,  would  be  altogether  super¬ 
fluous  and  confusing  in  ver.  10. — when  her 
people  fell  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy, 
when  her  people  fall  by  the  hand  of  the  oppressor . 
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This  is  a  more  particular  description  of  “  the 
days  of  her  affliction.”  They  were  the  days 
when  her  people  fell  by  the  hand  of  their  ene¬ 
mies. — and  none  did  help  her,  and  she  has 
no  helper.  [So  all  the  Eng.  Versions,  except  E. 
V.] — the  adversaries  saw  her,  her  oppressors 
behold  her.  The  construction  is  determined  by 
what  precedes,  according  to  acknowledged  usage. 
See  my  Or.,  J99. — [HlO=/o  see,  has  here  the 
sense  of  looking  at  in  the  way  of  inspection,  be¬ 
holding  (Broughton),  perhaps  in  the  sense  of 
‘looking  at  a  person  with  satisfaction  or  joy/  to 
‘feast  the  eyes  upon  one  with  malicious  joy  *  (see 
Fuerst’s  Lex.).  The  remark  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex¬ 
ander  on  Is.  liii.  2,  that  HiO  “means  to  view 
with  pleasure  only  when  followed  by  the  prepo¬ 
sition  3,”  needs  qualification. — W.  H.  H.] — 
and  did  mock — they  mock — at  her  Sab¬ 
baths.  fiDOT  is  an  an.  ?*y.  The  sense  of  the 
word  itself  is  clear.  It  can  only  mean  cessations*, 
excidia  [cessations,  destructions].  But  the 
choice  of  a  word  else  unused,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  scorn  of  their  enemies  was  of  an  equivo¬ 
cal  character;  namely,  they  scoffed  not  only  be¬ 
cause  Zion  had  come  to  its  end,  but  likewise  be¬ 
cause  now  a  general  Sabbath,  a  day  of  rest  for 
the  land  in  a  bad  sense,  had  begun.  We  have 
then  a  proof  that  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  heathen, 
even  before  the  days  of  Rome  (see  Juv.  Sat.  XIV. 
96-103 ;  Per s.  V.  179-184;  Mart.  IV.  4,  7),  an 
occasion  for  mockery.  [Hugh  Broughton: 
“  This  prophesieth  how  in  Babel  they  will  mourn 
for  desire  unto  their  feasts,  which  in  their  Land 
they  would  not  keep  aright.  And  the  Chaldeans 
will  scoff  at  their  Sabbatisms,  as  did  long  after 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  other  Poets, — and  Tully, 
too,  deserving  to  have  his  head  cut  off  and  his 
tongue  pricked,  as  he  had.  The  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
commenteth  upon  this  verse.”]  This  early 
mockery  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  would  be  more 
likely  to  happen,  since  it  would  naturally  come 
to  the  ears  of  those  who  destroyed  Jerusalem, 
that  the  commandment  itself  predicted  to  the 
disobedient  people  a  time  of  desolation,  as  an 
involuntary  Sabbath  rest  of  the  land.  See  Lev. 
xxvi.  34,  43 ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  the  old  explanation  of  Vulg., 
Arab.,  Luther,  L.  Capellb,  translating  DTOBto 


by  Sabbaths ,  is  right,  so  far  as  it  allows  an  equi¬ 
vocal  sonse  of  this  word.  [This  word  has  given 
the  translators  And  commentators  much  trouble. 

I  The  Sept,  translates  it  by  peroiKeaia ,  “and 
mocked  at  her  captivity,”  deriving  the  noun 
from  captivum  ducere.  The  other  Versions 

vary.  Blayney:  “ discontinuance ,*”  “Houbi- 
gant  justly  observes  that  PC S7  is  nowhere  used 
for  Sabbath ,  etc.  But  without  taking  the  liberty 
which  he  does  of  substituting  another  word, 
STU17D,  the  use  of  the  verb  PQJP  will  justify 
giving  to  PIPU170  a  sense  well  suited  to  the  exi¬ 
gence  of  the  passage,  namely,  ‘  her  disconti¬ 
nuance,’  that  is,  the  ceasing,  or  causing  to  cease, 
of  her,  or  of  her  former  prosperity.”  Booth- 
royd and  Noyes:  “destruction.”  Henderson: 
“  they  laughed  at  her  ruin ,”  “  HTGCfO,  lit., 

her  ruined  circumstances  ;  the  state  of  the  complete 
cessation  of  all  the  active  businesses  of  life.  Root, 
rDEf  to  cease;  Hiph.,  to  put  an  end  to ,  cause  to 
cease.”  Broughton:  “Sabbatisms ;”  (which,  as 
preserving  the  equivocal  sense,  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred). — Blayney  :  “  Some  critics  have  been 
willing  to  discard  this  line,  Her  oppressors  behold 
her — they  mock  at  her  Sabbaths — as  well  as  the 
fourth  in  ii.  19,  but  for  no  better  reason  than 
because  all  the  other  periods  in  the  two  chapters 
consist  of  three  lines  only.  But  I  think  this  not 
a  sufficient  ground,  in  opposition  to  the  authority 
of  all  the  Hebrew  copies  and  ancient  Versions.” 
Henderson,  who  makes  four  lines  of  this  verse, 
and  only  three  of  the  others,  remarks,  “there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  Jeremiah  considered 
himself  so  rigidly  bound  to  adhere  to  his  triple 
arrangement,  as  on  no  occasion  to  break  through 
it  in  order  to  give  utterance  to  a  thought  forcibly 
bearing  on  the  statement  which  he  had  just 
made.”  Why  then  adopt  an  artificial  style  at 
all  ?  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  making  four 
members  instead  of  three  of  this  verse.  Each 
member  consists  of  two  distinctly  marked  clauses  ; 
and  in  this  verse  the  first  member  has  two  clauses 
of  more  than  usual  length.  Naegelsbach's  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  lines  in  sixes,  instead  of  trip¬ 
lets,  plainly  disposes  of  this  difficulty,  and  its 
correctness  is  vindicated  by  the  accents.-— 
W.  H.  H.] 


I.  8-11. 

8  Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned ;  therefore  she  is  removed :  all  that  honored 
her,  despise  her,  because  they  have  seen  her  nakedness ;  yea,  she  sigheth,  and 

9  tumeth  backward.  Her  filthiness  is  in  her  skirts ;  she  reraembereth  not  her  last 
end ;  therefore  she  came  down  wonderfully :  she  had  no  comforter.  O  Lord,  be- 

10  hold  my  afflictions ;  for  the  enemy  hath  magnified  himself.  The  adversary  hath 
spread  out  his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things :  for  she  hath  seen  that  the  heathen 
entered  into  her  sanctuary,  whom  thou  didst  command  that  they  should  not  enter 

11  into  thy  congregation.  All  her  people  sigh,  they  seek  bread:  they  have  given 
their  pleasant  things  for  meat  to  relieve  the  soul :  see,  O  Lord,  and  consider ;  for 
I  am  become  vile. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Yer.  8.-HXDn  RDT1.  See  my  Gr.,§93,  d,  note.  The  form  RDH  (frequent  in  Deuteronomy,  xv.  9 ;  xxi.  22,  etc^ 

t  :  |t  :  *•  :  ” 

corap.  Is.  xxxi.  7  ;  liii.  12 ;  nos.  xii.  9)  in  never  found  in  Jeremiah,  and  in  Lam.  only  here  and  iii.  39.  Jeremiah  uses  only 
the  form  riRDH,  xvi.  10,  18  ;  xvii.  1,  3;  xviii.  23,  et  at.  The  verb  RDH  i«  frequent  with  him,  ii.  33  ;  iii.  25;  viii.  14.— 

T  ~  l  T  T 

[Blaynet  :  “  For  7TV j  7,  which  occurs  nowhere  else,  nineteen  MSS.,  and  the  first  edition  of  the  Hagiographa ,  read 
m;S,  os  at  ver.  17  and  various  other  places.”] — "1333,  not  found  in  Jeremiah ;  1  Sam.  ii.  30;  2  Sam.  x.  3;  Prov.  xiv.  31. — 
The  Hiphil  form,  V-TH  (not  to  be  confounded  with  T-TH  from  S-TJ*  Is-  xlviii.  21),  occurs  only  here.  See  Olsh.,  §255,  A, 
note.  In  Jer.  xv.  19  we  find  4S5!?,  atgectum,  v He.  [The  word  is  from  SSh  Chaldaic  inflexion.  See  Bexjamix  Davidson, 

Analyt.  Lex.,  §  18, 14 ;  or  from  SlT,  we  Fuerst,  Lex.— W.  H.  H.}— nny,  not  found  in  Jeremiah.  See  la.  xlvii.  3 ;  Ezck. 
xvi.  37.  [Cranmer,  Bishops’  B .,  filthiness;  Broughton,  Boothrotd,  Notes,  shame.] — 31HX  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  with 
IjSn,  xv.  6,  and  JJIDJ.  xxxviii.  22;  xlvi.  5. 

I-  T  T 

Ver.  9.— nrWDiD.  Ewald,  wholly  unnecessarily,  would  read  HPRDDi  she  polluted  (§194,  b).  The  word  is  not  found 
t  t  :  v  t|-:  |t 

in  Jeremiah.— acc.  adverbial.  See  rnxSsj,  Jobxxxrii.  5;  jVWMJ,  Ps.  lxv.  0 ;  P«-  lxxv.  3  ;  my  Gr.y 

,  *t:  t:  •  t  *  t  •• 

§  70,  jfc. — requires  neither  iE?£) 3  nor  V£3  to  complete  the  sense.  The  object  lies  in  the  verb  itself.  The  direct  causa¬ 
tive  is  needed  (see  my  <7r.,  §  18,  3).  it  also  means,  to  play  the  part  qf  or  to  affect  greatness  ;  see  Jer.  xl  viii.  20,  42;  comp.  1 
Sam.  xl.  41.  [Fuerst  gives  this  verb  an  inchoative  sense,  to  grow  violent,  'lhis  sense  of  tho  word  seems  to  have  induced 
the  inaccurate  translation  of  Blaynky,  Behold  how  an  enemy  hath  aggravated  mine  affliction.  Boothrotd  gives  same  sense. 
— W.  H.  U.J 

Ver.  10. — fcH3  (see  vers.  13,  17 ;  iv.  4)  is  not  strange  to  the  vocabulary  of  Jeremiah :  iv.  31 ;  xvi.  7 ;  xlviii.  40 ;  xlix.  22. 

— Before  RO  supply  [Henderson :  “The  71  in  7irW¥  is  merely  tho  taller  form  of  the  pronominal  fragment  for 

r  v:  t  *  • 

JV*Y>  the  common  form.  It  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.”] 
r  •  • 

Yer.  11.— DIT“113n3»  see  vers.  7, 10.  [Henderson:  the  form  is  “quite  irregular.  It  is  corrected  in  the  K’ri,  which 

rejects  the  1.  The  word  Is  thus  exhibited  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.  and  in  eight  printed  editions.”]— ^3^3.  3  indicates 

something  given  in  the  way  of  price  or  wages;  see  Gen.  xxix.  18 ;  xxx.  20 ;  Is.  vii.  23 ;  my  Gr .,  §  112, 5,  a.  is  not  found 

in  Jeremiah.  He  says  nS3R,  xii.  19;  or  vii.  33 ;  xvi.  4 ;  xlx.  7  ;  xxxiv.  20.— &QJ  3,t7nS  occurs  vers.  16, 19 ;  Ruth 

t  :  t  t  v  r  •  t  : 

iv.  15 ;  Ps.  xix.  8 ;  Prov.  xxv.  13,  never  in  Jeremiah. — nO'SHl  7110.  These  two  imperatives  are  found  together,  only  in 

the  reveree  order,  in  Job  xxxv.  5;  Is.  lxiii.  15 ;  Ps.  lxxx.  15 ;  cxlii.  5.  In  the  Lamentations  we  also  have  ^fcOl  ver. 

12;  D'371  HX3L  ver.  1,  and  TID'SH  alone  iii.  63.  Jeremiah  never  uses  tho  verb  033.  which  Isaiah  usee  constantly,  v.  12, 

30 ;  viii.  22 ;  xviii.  4 ;  xlii.  18 ;  lxiii.  15  ;  xx.  5,  0,  etc.— TlSSu  occurs  once  in  Jer.  xv.  19.  Soe  TuV  TH,  ver.  8.  The  word  is 

T"  T 

used  in  a  contemptuous  sense ;  Zion  [Jerusalem]  has  become  a  71T31  32^  (Jer.  xxii.  28)  when  she  ought  to  be 

D,5U  D1X3V  '3¥  r\Sri|l  (Jer.  iii.  19).  is  properly  the  participle  of  SSl,  to  shake  to  and  fro,  to  totter,  henco  figura¬ 

tively  to  be  low,  bad ,  contemptible ,  aided,  mean ,  and  then  again  figuratively  to  be  miserable ,  unhappy ,  in  which  last  sense  it  is 
used  here.  See  Purest,  Lex.— Vi.  H.  IL] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  8.  It  is  sin  that  has  made  Jerusalem  an 
object  of  abhorrence.  Her  uncleanness  has  be¬ 
come  notorious :  therefore  those  who  might  com¬ 
fort  her  keep  far  from  her,  while  her  heathen 
oppressors,  who,  according  to  the  law,  should 
keep  away  from  her,  have  free  access  to  her. — 
Jerusalem  hath  grievously  sinned.  [Lit, 
hath  sinned  a  sin.  This  Hebraism  suggests  the 
idea,  not  only  of  a  sin  of  a  grievous  character, 
but  of  sin  persevered  in,  and  its  guilt  aggravated 
by  coastaut  repetition.  So  Cranmer  translates: 
“Jerusalem  hath  sinned  ever  more  and  more.” 
Naegelsbach,  poetically,  if  not  accurately: 
Gesiindigt ,  gesiindigt  hat  Jerusalem.  Calvin  : 
“  Here  the  Prophet  expresses  more  clearly  and 
strongly  what  he  had  briefly  referred  to,  even 
that  all  the  evils  which  the  Jews  suffered  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  God’s  vengeance,  and  that  they  were 
worthy  of  such  a  punishment,  because  they  had 
not  lightly  offended,  but  had  heaped  up  for 
themselves  a  dreadful  judgment,  since  they  had 
in  all  mauner  of  ways  abandoned  themselves  to 
impiety.  This  is  the  substance  of  what  is  said.” 
~-W.  H.  H.]— Therefore  she  is  removed. 


[Correctly,  therefore  she  is  become  vile.  West¬ 
minster  Annotations:  “She  is  become  as  a 
woman  separated  for  her  uncleanness,”  Lev.  xv. 
19;  Ezek.  xxii.  10;  xxxvi.  17  ;  or,  an  abominable 
thing ,  for  so  also  is  the  word  used  iu  an  abstract 
notion,  Lev.  xx.  21;  2  Chron.  xxix.  5;  Ezra  ix. 
11.  So  ver.  17. — W.  H.  H.] — All  that  ho¬ 
noured  her  despise  her.  Those  who  formerly 
honored  Jerusalem,  her  friends  and  allies,  now 
despise  her.  [Calvin:  “This  also  did  not  a 
little  increase  the  grievousness  of  her  calamity ; 
she  had  been  repudiated  by  her  friends,  by 
whom  she  had  before  been  valued  and  honored. 
The  reason  is  mentioned.”] — Because  they 
have  seen  her  nakedness.  By  the  discovery 
of  her  nakedness  we  are  to  understand,  not 
merely  that  after  the  removal  of  all  protecting 
covering  (i.  e.t  of  all  means  of  defence),  men 
could  see  and  even  enter  into  the  precincts  of 
her  innermost  recesses,  but  especially  that  in 
this  way  the  nakedness  of  Jerusalem,  in  a  moral 
sense,  has  become  notorious.  In  reference  to 
her  nakedness  in  this  moral  sense,  Nebuzaradan 
said  (Jer.  xl.  3),  “because  ye  have  sinned 
against  Jehovah,  and  have  not  obeyed  His  voice, 
therefore  this  thing  is  come  upon  you.”  See 
Delitzsch  on  Is.  xlvii.  3:  “The  nakedness  of 
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Babylon  is  her  shameful  deeds,  which  are  become 
manifest  as  such.”  The  same  figure  of  speech 
is  found  in  Hos.  ii.  10;  Nah.  iii.  5;  Ezek.  xiii. 
87. — Yea,  she  sigheth.  [Yea,  she  herself,  or, 
as  for  herself  she  sigheth,  etc. — \V.  H.  H.] — 
And  tnrneth  backward.  The  shame  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  so  manifest  that  she  herself  cannot 
deny  it.  There  remains  nothing  for  her  to  do, 
but  groaning  to  hide  herself.  See  ver.  18 ;  ii. 
8  ;  Ps.  ix.  4;  xliv.  11  ;  lvi.  10.  [The  sense 
seems  to  be  that  she  herself  is  so  self-convicted 
and  stricken  with  grief  and  mortification,  that 
she  can  only  sigh  and  turn  her  back  upon  the 
spectators  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  hide  her 
shame.  This  would  be  very  natural  in  the  case 
of  a  naked  woman,  and  such  is  the  disagreeable 
image  employed  by  the  poet.  Naeqelsbach: 
ttnd  wendcte  tick  z'uruck ,  lit.,  and  turned  herself 
round.  The  only  other  sense  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  phrase  is  to  regard  it  as  expressive  of 
despair.  So  Calvin,  “  to  turn  backward  means 
the  same  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  resto¬ 
ration.”  But  the  correctness  of  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation  is  far  from  obvious.  The  other  is 
more  natural  and  probable.  West.  Annotations  : 
“  Yea,  she  sigheth  and  turneth  backward  for 
shame;  as  those  in  such  case  would  do,  that  have 
any  shamefacedness,  or  spark  of  ingenuity  at  all 
in  them,  see  Is.  xlvii.  6  :  for  they  seem  to  swerve 
here  from  the  genuine  sense,  who  understand 
the  term  turning  back  as  intimating  a  want  of 
power  to  stand  to  it,  or  to  rise  and  recover 
again,  as  Jer.  xlvi.  6.” — W.  H.  H.] 

TmS,  vile.  The  old  translators  derive  the 

t  •  : 

word  from  10,  vagari,  errare ,  in  the  sense  of 
agitatio,  jactatio  facta ,  i.  e.,  agitata  j aetata  est. 
Others  take  it  in  the  sense  of  103  (Ps.  xliv.  15), 
that  at  which  men  shake  the  head  [as  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  contemptuous  pity. — W.  H.  H.].  But  the 
connection  requires  that  the  word  be  used  in  the 
sense  of  that  which  excites  abhorrence:  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  clause,  Jerusalem  is 
despised  because  men  now  see  her  nakedness 
and  her  uncleanness.  Since  the  lengthening  of 
a  syllable,  to  compensate  for  the  doubling  of  the 
following  consouant,  is  not  infrequent  [see 

mVin  for  ruVtn,  next  clause,  and  Green’s  Or., 

T  •  •  T  * 

J  141,  8. — W.  H.  H.],  we  may  take  HTJ  as  ano¬ 
ther  form  of  HI!  (ver.  17).  See  Olsb.,  J  82,  c. 
But  HI!  is  that  which  one  avoids,  flings  away 
from  him  as  vile,  abominates,  that  which  is  un¬ 
clean,  an  object  of  abhorrence,  and  then  the 
condition  [or  state,  in  the  abstract]  of  unclean¬ 
ness.  It  is  especially  used  of  the  uncleanness  of 
women  (Lev.  xii.  2;  xv.  19,  etc.).  Here  it  would 
denote  the  person  afflicted  with  such  unclean¬ 
ness,  and  become,  on  that  account,  an  object  of 
abhorrence,  as  Ezek.  xviii.  6  speaks  of  a  H&R 
nil.  Neither  HTJ  nor  HU  occur  in  Jeremiah. 

T*  T  *  T- 

[The  authorities  for  the  translation  of  this  word 
are  about  equally  divided.  Those  that  agree 
with  our  author  are:  the  Syr.,  horror;  Ital.,  a 
laughing-stock ;  Ger.,  ein  unreines  Weib;  Blay- 
nky,  one  set  apart  for  uncUan;  Henderson,  un¬ 
clean;  Noyes,  vile.  On  the  other  hand  we  have: 
Sept.,  fluctuation;  Vulg.,  instable;  Targ.,  va¬ 


grant;  Cranmer  and  Bishops’  B.,  therefore  *h*  is 
come  in  decay ;  E.  V.  and  Boothroyd,  therefore 
she  is  removed.  Calvin,  therefore  she  is  become  a 
wanderer;  “  the  word  ought  properly  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  their  exile,  when  the  Jews  became  un¬ 
fixed  and  vagran  s:”  to  which  his  English  Edi¬ 
tor,  Rev.  Joun  Owen,  adds  this  note,  “the  re¬ 
ference  here  is  evideutly  to  banishment,  and  not 
to  uncleanness,  as  some  take  it,  because  the  noun 
is  sometimes  so  taken,  persons  being  removed 
from  society  on  account  of  uncleanness.”  Hugh 
Broughton,  therefore  came  she  into  dispersion, 
“such  uncertainty  of  place  as  Cain  had,  Gen.  iv., 
wandering  from  place  to  place.”  The  argument 
derived  from  the  connection  seems  to  be  decisive 
in  favor  of  the  first  opinion,  therefore  is  she  be¬ 
come  vile,  or  abominable ,  Naeqelsbach,  zum  Ab- 
scheu  —Vi.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  Her  filthiness  is  in  hex  skirts. — 
Zion  [Jerusalem]  for  a  long  time  trilled  with  *in. 
She  believed  the  evil  she  did  would  not  become 
manifest  to  her  injury.  Now  it  is  all  become 
manifest.  Her  uncleanness  has  come  to  the  sur¬ 
face:  it  is  no  longer  hidden  within  her,  but  it  i9 
on  her  skirts  (see  Jer.  xiii.  22,  26;  Nah.  iii.  6). 
[Wordsworth:  “It  is  visible  to  all;  she  cannot 
deny  her  uncleanness.”  Calvin  refers  this  to 
the  punishment,  rather  than  the  guilt  of  their 
sin ;  as  Lowth  remarks:  “  she  carries  the  marks 
of  her  sins  in  the  greatness  of  her  punishment.” 
The  idea  of  personal  uncleanness,  however,  is 
stated  with  such  revolting  plainness  that  we  can¬ 
not  fail  to  see  that  the  very  punishment  consists 
in  the  exposure  of  her  moral  pollution.  See  Jer. 
ii.  19,  22,  34.— W.  H.  II.]— She  remembereth 
not  her  last  end.  She  considered  not  what 
the  end  would  be.  She  did  not  iu  the  beginning 
reflect  what  the  consequences  of  her  sin  must 
be.  [Assem.  Annot.  :  “ She  remembered  not.  She 
considered  not,  when  time  was,  what  the  issue  of 
her  wicked  courses  would  be,  what  they  would 
bring  her  to  at  last ;  see  Deut.  xxxii.  29.  So  was 
it  with  Babel,  Isa.  xlvii.  7,  and  with  this  people, 
though  forewarned  of  it,  Jer.  ii.  25.”  Calvin 
understands  this  to  mean,  “that  the  Jews  were 
so  overwhelmed  with  despair,  that  they  did  not 
raise  up  their  thoughts  to  God’s  promises; — they 
were  so  demented  by  their  sorrow,  that  they  be¬ 
came  stupified,  and  entertained  no  hope  as  to  the 
future.”  This  interpretation  grows  out  of  the 
view  thatthe  first  clause  refers  to  the  punishment 
of  sin  and  not  to  sin  itself ;  and  is  inconsistent 
with  the  apparent  sense,  with  the  context  and 
with  the  ordinary  use  of  the  phrase  “  remem¬ 
bering  the  latter  end.” — W.  H.  H.] — Therefore 
she  came  down  wonderfully. — Lit.  She 
considered  not  her  latter  end,  and  came  down 
wonderfully.  In  consequence  of  her  want  of 
consideration  she  ha9  fallen  and  is  degraded  from 
her  high  estate.  See  Deut.  xxviii.  43;  Jer.  xlviii. 
18. — She  had — has — no  comforter.  See  ver. 
2. — O  Lord,  behold  my  affliction,  for  the 
enemy  hath  magnified, — doth  magnify — him¬ 
self. — A  pious  ejaculatiou,  which  is  put  in  the 
mouth  of  Zion  [Jerusalem]  herself.  Jehovah  is 
implored  to  observe  how  proudly  the  enemy,  to 
whom  Zion  [Jerusalem]  is  no  match,  exalts  him¬ 
self.  [Henderson:  “After  ascribing  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  to  heedless  indulgence  in  sin,  by  a 
striking  prosopopeia,  he  introduces  her  as  im- 
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ploring  the  compassionate  regard  of  Jehovah.” 
See,  for  a  strikingly  similar  rhetorical  construc¬ 
tion,  Gen.  xlix.  18. — The  idea  in  the  last  clause, 
for  the  enemy  magnifies  himself ,  is  that  the  enemy 
increases  his  insolence  and  violence  (see  gram, 
note  above),  he  is  growing  more  and  more  vin¬ 
dictive.  This  may  be  considered,  not  only  as  a 
reason  why  Jerusalem  utters  a  cry  to  God,  but 
as  an  argument  addressed  to  God  for  His  inter¬ 
position.  So  Calvin  represents  it :  “The  Pro¬ 
phet,  in  order  to  obtain  favor,  says,  that  enemies 
had  greatly  exalted  themselves.  And  this  deserves 
a  special  notice;  for  what  seems  to  occasion 
despair  to  us,  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  en¬ 
courage  us  to  entertain  good  hope,  that  is,  when 
enemies  are  insolent  and  carry  themselves  with 
great  arrogance  and  insult  us.  The  greater  and 
the  less  tolerable  their  pride  is,  with  more  con¬ 
fidence  may  we  call  on  God,  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  not  in  vain  taught  us  this  truth,  that  God 
will  be  propitious  to  us  when  enemies  thus  greatly 
exalt  themselves,  that  is,  when  they  become  be¬ 
yond  measure  proud,  and  immoderately  indulge 
themselves  in  every  kind  of  contempt.” — W.  H.H.] 

Ver.  10.  Since  Zion  [Jerusalem]  has  not  pre¬ 
served  the  sanctuary  of  her  heart  from  pollution 
by  the  enemy  of  her  soul,  but  has  suffered  that 
enemy  to  rob  her  of  her  spiritual  treasures,  she 
must  not  wonder  if  her  earthly  enemies  desecrate 
by  their  presence  her  earthly  sanctuary,  and 
stretch  out  the  hand  towards  its  precious  things. 
— The  adversary  hath  spread  out  his  hand 
[or  rather,  stretched  it  out,  (so  Fukrst,  Nae- 
oklsbacii,  and  Assem.  Annot.),  as  about  to  seize 
and  appropriate  them. — W.  H.  H.],  upon  all 
her  pleasant  things.  Precious,  or  glorious 
things.  The  vessels  und  treasures  of  the  Temple 
are  intended  (see  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  10;  Jer.  lii. 
17  ff).  as  is  evident  from  the  explanatory  con- 
junciion  for  with  which  the  next  clause  begins : 
for  she  hath  seen  that  the  heathen  entered 
into  her  sanctuary,  whom  Thou  didst 
command  that  they  should  notenter  into 
Tny  congregation  In  Deut.  xxiii.  2,  8,  we 
find  the  command  never  to  allow  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  to  come  into  the  congregation  of  the 
Lord.  This  special  command  was  afterwards  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  heathen:  Ezek,  xliv.  7,  9;  Neh. 
xiii.  3.  We  are  reminded  also  of  the  Porch  of 
the  heathen,  violation  of  which,  according  to  Jo¬ 
sephus  (Jewish  Wars,  VI.,  2,  4;  comp.  Acts  xxi. 
28),  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  [Observe 
♦he  antithesis  between  sanctuary  and  congregation. 
Booth eoyd  expresses  this  in  his  translation,  in 
which  he  says  “the  sense  is  given  and  not  the 
idiom  Surely  she  hath  seen  nations  enter  into  her 
sanctuary ,  whom  Thou  didst  forbid  to  enter  even  into 
Thy  congregation.  Those  who  were  forbidden  even 
to  worship  with  the  people,  had  intruded  into  the 
holy  place — only  priests  might  enter.  “If  even 
their  entering  to  perform  an  act  of  worship  would 
Lave  been  construed  as  a  violation  of  the  pre¬ 
cept,  how  much  more  when  it  had  for  its  ob¬ 
ject  destruction  and  spoliation”  (Henderson). 
— W.  H.  H.] 

[Naegblsbach  translates :  For  she  saw  heathen 
who  came  into  her  sanctuary.  It  would  be  better 
to  translate,  For  she  hath  seen  how  heathen  came , 
etc.  1  have  tried  to  preserve  the  same  form 
of  the  verb  W3  in  both  clauses  by  making  heathen 
4 


the  object  of  one  verb  and  subject  of  the  other. 
If  this  is  a  fault,  I  share  it  in  company  with  old 
Hugh  Broughton  and  with  Blayney.  The 
Cranmbr  and  Bishops’  Bibles  give  the  sense 
excellently:  “Yea,  even  before  her  eyes  cornu 
the  heathen  in  and  out  of  the  sanctuary;  whom 
Thou  (nevertheless)  hast  forbidden  to  come 
within  Thy  congregation.” — It  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  force  of  the  final  word  T|S,  without 
putting  the  clause  in  quotation  marks.  The 
possessive  pronoun  in  the  English  version  “thy 
congregation  ”  must  refer  to  the  people,  not  to 
God.— W.  H.  H.] 

Yer.  11.  To  dreadful  spiritual  distress  is  added 
the  greatest  bodily  want,  hunger.  The  Israelites 
must  part  with  their  jewels  in  order  to  procure 
necessary  food.  See  ver.  19.  [All  her  people 
sigh.  The  distress  is  real  and  universal,  iu  ver.  4 
the  priests  sigh;  in  ver.  8  the  ideal  person,  Jeru¬ 
salem,  sighetk:  but  here  we  have,  not  a  poetical 
image,  but  the  actual  groaning  of  the  people, 
suffering  w'iih  hunger  and  searching  for  food. — 
They  seek  bread,  or  rather  seeking  Jor  bread. 
This  expresses  the  reason  for  their  sighing. — 
They  have  given  (they  give)  their  pleasant 
things  ( precious  things ,  Broughton,  Cranmer, 
Bishops’  Bible,  Henderson,  Noyes  ;  jewels , 
Naegelsbach,  Wordsworth);  for  meat  {food). 
By  precious  things  are,  doubtless,  meant  those 
ornaments  which  oriental  women  value  so  high¬ 
ly.  “A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  given 
by  Mr.  Roberts: — ‘the  people  of  the  East  re¬ 
tain  their  little  valuables,  such  as  jewels  and 
rich  robes,  lo  the  last  extremity.  To  part  with 
that,  which  has  perhaps  been  a  kind  of  heir¬ 
loom  in  the  family,  is  like  parting  with  life. 
Have  they  sold  the  last  wreck  of  their  other 
property;  are  they  on  the  verge  of  death? — 
the  emaciated  members  of  the  family  are  called 
together,  and  some  one  undertakes  the  heart¬ 
rending  task  of  proposing  such  a  bracelet,  or  arm¬ 
let,  or  ear-ring,  or  the  pendant  of  the  forehead, 
to  be  sold.  For  a  moment  all  are  sileut,  till  the 
mother  or  daughters  burst  into  tears,  and  then 
the  contending  feelings  of  hunger,  and  love  for 
their  ‘pleasant  things ’  alternately  prevail.  In 
general,  the  conclusion  is  to  pledge,  and  not  to 
sell  their  much-loved  ornaments;  but  such  is  the 
rapacity  of  those  who  have  money,  and  such  the 
extreme  penury  of  those  who  have  once  fallen, 
that  they  seldom  regain  them”  ( Oriental  Illus¬ 
trations ,  p.  483).  “Under  such  circumstances, 
and  particularly  in  times  of  public  calamity,  it 
often  happens  that  jewels  and  other  property  of 
most  valuable  description,  are  disposed  of  for  the 
merest  trifle,  that  a  little  bread  may  be  obtained 
to  relieve  the  soul  ”  ( Pictorial  Bible ,  Lon.  See  also 
Comp.  Comm.). — W.  H.  H.]— To  relieve  the 
soul  [marg.  E.  V.,  to  make  the  soul  to  come  again]. 
The  meaning  is  evident  from  1  Kings  xvii.  21, 
22  ;  1  Sam.  xxx.  12  ;  Jud.  xv.  19.  [To  sustain 
life :  lit.,  to  cause  the  breath ,  or  life  to  return. 
“  This  mode  of  expression  is  founded  on  the  idea, 
that  when  one  is  faint,  the  breath  or  life  is  as  it 
were  gone”  (Henderson).  See  Job  ii.  4,  “all  that 
a  man  hath  will  he  give  tor  his  life.” — W.  H.  H.] 
See,  O  Lord,  and  consider.  See  vers.  9, 2o ; 
ii.  20:  v.  1;  comp.  iii.  63;  iv.  1C.  —  [For  I  am 
become  vile.  How  wretched  I  am  become.  There 
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is  certainly,  as  Henderson  remarks,  “  some¬ 
thing  incongruous  in  assigning  her  vileness  as  a 
reason  why  God  should  regard  Jerusalem;” 
what  is  here  meant  is,  as  Henderson  acknow¬ 
ledges  while  he  retains  the  word  “vile,”  “not 
her  moral  pollution,  but  her  abject  and  despised 
condition,  which  was  exposed  to  all  around  her.” 
— Naeqelsbach  with  the  last  clause  of  this  verse  j 
begins  an  entirely  new  section.  In  all  that  fol-  j 
lows,  he  says,  down  to  ver.  15  Zion  herself  speaks. 
She  entreats  first  Jehovah,  then  all  passers-by  to 
regard  her  misery.  In  fact,  however,  the  ad¬ 


dress  of  Jerusalem  to  Jehovah  begins  with  the 
last  clause  of  ver.  9,  and  is  continued  down  to 
end  of  this  verse.  The  appeal  to  God  in  the  last 
clause  of  ver.  10,  which  Thou  command cst,  etc., 
and  again  this  prayer  to  God  at  the  close  ver.  11, 
shows  that  the  whole  is  addressed  to  Him:  the 
use  of  the  third  person  instead  of  the  first  in  the 
|  first  two  clauses  both  of  ver.  10  and  ver.  11,  does 
not  refute  this,  as  the  change  from  the  first  to 
the  third  person  is  so  frequent  in  Hebrew  de¬ 
scriptive  poetry. — W.  H.  H.] 


PART  II. 

I.  12-22. 

*7  Ver.  12.  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by? 

Behold  and  see 

If  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow, 

Which  is  inflicted  on  me, 

Wherewith  Jehovah  hath  afflicted  me 
In  the  day  of  His  fierce  anger ! 

0  Ver.  13.  From  on  high  hath  He  sent  fire  into  my  bones, 

And  it  subdued  them. 

He  hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet, 

He  hath  turned  me  back. 

He  hath  made  me  desolate — 

All  the  day  long  sorrowful ! 

i  Ver.  14.  The  yoke  of  ray  sins  is  bound  fast  to  His  hand. 

They  are  twined  together. 

They  rise  up  above  my  neck. 

He  hath  caused  my  strength  to  fail. 

The  Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  the  hands  of  those 
Whom  I  cannot  resist 

D  Ver.  15.  The  Lord  hath  made  despicable  all  my  mighty  men 
In  the  midst  of  me. 

He  hath  proclaimed  a  set-time  against  me 
To  crush  my  young  men. 

The  Lord  hath  trodden  the  wine-press 
As  to  the  virgin,  Judah’s  daughter, 
y  Ver.  16.  For  these  things  I  weep. 

Mine  eye,  mine  eye — runneth  down  with  water. 
Because  the  Comforter — Restorer  of  my  soul — 

Is  far  from  me. 

My  children  are  perishing 
Because  the  enemy  prevails. 

£)  Ver.  17.  Zion  stretches  out  her  hands, 

But  there  is  no  Comforter  for  her. 

Jehovah  has  given  charge  concerning  Jacob 
That  his  neighbors  be  his  enemies. 

Jerusalem  has  become 
An  abomination  in  the  midst  of  them. 
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If  Ver.  18.  Jehovah — He  is  righteous: 

For  I  have  disobeyed  His  commandment. 

Hear,  I  pray  you,  all  ye  peoples, 

And  behold  my  sorrow. 

My  virgins  and  my  young  men 
Are  gone  into  captivity. 

p  Ver.  19.  I  called  to  my  lovers : 

1  They  deceived  me. 

My  priests  and  my  elders 
Expired  in  the  city, 

For  they  sought  fooa  for  themselves 
To  revive  their  souls. 

T  Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  Jehovah,  how  I  am  distressed! 

My  bowels  are  greatly  troubled. 

My  heart  is  turned  within  me, 

For  I  have  grievously  rebelled ; 

Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth. 

At  home  —Death ! 

Cf  Ver.  21.  They  heard  that  I  sigh, 

That  I  have  no  Comforter. 

All  my  enemies  heard  of  my  trouble. 

They  rejoiced  that  Thou  hadst  done  it, 

That  Thou  hast  brought  the  day  Thou  hadst  proclaimed. 

But  they  shall  be  like  me ! 

/I  Ver.  22.  Let  all  their  wickedness  come  before  Thee; 

And  do  unto  them 
As  thou  hast  done  unto  me 
For  all  my  transgressions : 

For  my  sighs  are  many 
And  my  heart  is  faint 

ANALYSIS. 

From  the  last  clause  of  verse  11,  the  Poet  lets  Zion  J  Jerusalem ]  herself  speak ,  as  she  had  done  already , 
parenthetically ,  m  ver.  9.  This  method  of  recital  continues  to  the  end  of  the  chapter ,  with  a  single 
interruption,  ver.  17,  where  the  Poet  himself  throws  in  a  word.  [There  is  no  necessity  for  supposing 
a  change  of  speaker  in  ver.  17. — W.  H.  U.]  Zion  [  Jerusalem ]  invites  all  who  pass  by,  ver.  12,  to 
convince  themselves  by  their  own  observation,  that  there  is  no  sorrow  like  unto  her  sorrow ;  it  streamed 
as  fire  through  her  bones,  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  net  had  caught  her  feet,  ver.  13.  She  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  sins  of  her  own  sowing,  in  consequence  of  which  she  had  been  helplessly  given  up  to  mighty  ene¬ 
mies,  ver.  14;  her  heroes  had  proved  themselves  powerless,  for  her  enemies  had  been  called  together 
against  Judah  as  to  a  feast  at  the  wine-press,  ver.  16.  It  is  most  natural  that  Zion's  [Jerusalem  s] 
tears  should  flow  without  ceasing  for  such  calamities,  and  all  the  more  natural  since  after  the  catas¬ 
trophe  all  hope  failed  her,  ver.  16.  By  way  of  confirmation  the  Poet  repeats ,  in  his  own  words ,  the 
thoughts  expressed  by  Zion  [  Jerusalem ]  in  the  preceding  context,  ver.  17  :  that  she  stretches  forth  her 
hands  for  help  in  vain,  that  the  Lord  had  called  together  all  her  foes  against  her,  so  that  she  now 
stood  in  the  midst  of  them  as  an  object  of  abhorrence.  Vers.  18-22,  Zion  [  Jerusalem ]  speaks  again. 
Once  more  she  repeats,  vers.  18,  19,  in  the  way  of  recapitulation,  the  acknowledgment  of  her  sin,  the 
invitation  to  consider  her  great  distress,  the  description  of  the  principal  items  of  the  same,  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  her  efficient  youth ,  the  defection  of  human  allies,  the  pitiable  death  by  starvation  of  her  venera¬ 
ble  priests  and  elders.  The  last  three  verses  are  a  prayer.  May  the  Lord  regard  her  misery  ;  the 
hopeful  heart  is  broken  by  the  blows  of  the  angel  of  death,  ver.  20.  May  the  Lord  bring  upon  her 
malignant  enemies  such  a  day  of  vengeance  as  He  had  brought  upon  Zion  [  Jerusalem ],  vers.  21,  22. 
The  last  two  lines  of  ver.  22  are  a  final  exclamation  of  pain,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  petitions 
offered  to  the  Lord  had  not  availed  to  allay  the  deeply-seated  agony  of  mind . 

I.  12. 

12  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by?  behold,  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done  unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted 
me  in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  12.— Thia  phrase  is  found  inii.15;  Job  ui.  29  ;  Pa.  lxxx.  13;  lxxxix.  42;  Prov.  ix.  15.- 
IP'-DX*  comp.  ver.  18.  These  words,  by  brevity  and  simplicity,  are  highly  poetical.—1 bbty.  The  Pual.  conj.  occurs  only 
here ;  the  active  in  ver.  22 ;  ii.  20 ;  HI.  51 ;  Jer.  vi.  9  in  the  sense  of  rncrmari  [to  gUnn ;  so  Jeronx  renders  it  in  our  text, 
W io  has  gleaned  me.— W.  II.  LI.],  comp.  Jer.  xxxviii.  19.— ruin,  see  jTUUi  ver.  4.—' Dl'3-  This  expression  is  found  only 
here  and  Is.  xiii.  13.  ’iDX  pin  is  an  expression  common  with  Jeremiah,  iv.  8,  26 ;  xxv.  37,  38 ;  xxx.  24 ;  xlix.  37. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12.  Zion  [Jerusalem]  addresses  herself 
now  to  men,  especially  to  all  “  passers  by,”  in 
order  to  gain  their  attention  and  stir  up  their 
sympathy  for  her  sufferings.  [This  address, 
according  to  Naeoelsbach,  extends  to  ver.  16, 
but  in  fact,  to  the  end  of  ver.  19,  when  Jerusa¬ 
lem  again  addresses  herself  to  Jehovah. — W.  H. 
H.]— Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that  pass 
by  ?  The  Hebrew  is  very  difficult  nnd  hardly 
capable  of  a  satisfactory  explanation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  only  allowable  explanation  is  this: 
not  on  yourselves  (look),  but  look  and  see  whether 
any  sorrow  is  as  my  sorrow.  [See  crit.  note  below. 
There  is  a  difficulty  first  in  deciding  whether  the 
first  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  a  mere  particle  of 
wishing:  oh  if  oh  that ,  utinam ,  would  that l  Or 
whether  it  is  the  particle  of  negation.  If  the  for¬ 
mer,  then  we  may  adopt  Blayney’s  translation, 
44  0  that  among  you,  all  ye  that  pass  by,  ye 
would  look  and  see,  if  there  be  a  sorrow  like  unto 
my  sorrow,”  etc.  Thus  our  text  is  a  call  for 
sympathy.  But  there  is  little  in  favor  of  this  in¬ 
terpretation.  But  if  the  word  referred  to  is  a 
particle  of  negation,  then  there  are  other  diffi¬ 
culties:  is  it  a  simple  negative,  or  a  negative  of 
interrogation?  In  either  case,  what  is  tho 
meaning?  If  it  is  a  simple  negative,  we  may 
explain  it  in  several  ways.  1.  We  may,  as  Nae- 
OELSbacu  does,  connect  the  negative  with  the 
following  verbs,  Look  not  on  yourselves ,  but  look 
and  sec  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sorrow. 
Or,  2.  We  may  translate  literally,  it  is  not  to  you , 
and  then  we  may  explain  it  in  two  ways:  cither 
as  an  enunciation  of  the  fact  that  what  had  be¬ 
fallen  her  had  not  befallen  them;  so  Hugh 
Broughton,  This  hath  not  befallen  you ,  0  all  that 
pass  by  the  way.  Consider  ye  and  see  if  etc  ;  or 
it  may  be  taken  as  a  complaint  that  her  sorrows 
were  so  slighted — and  then  the  sense  is,  It  is  no¬ 
thin y  to  you ,  i.  c.,  you  have  no  concern  in  it  or 
care  for  it.  Or,  3.  We  may  translate  it  in  the 
form  of  a  wish  or  prayer,  ‘let  not  that  befall  you 
that  hath  befallen  me.’  If  we  take  the  word 
interrogatively,  then  we  may  suppose  a  word 
omitted,  ‘Whether  or  no  shall  I  call  upon  you,’ 
etc.;  or  we  may  render  it  as  the  English  version 
has  it,  and  in  favor  of  which  we  have  the  weight 
cf  authority  on  the  part  of  translators  and  com¬ 
mentators  :  Is  it  nothing  to  you ,  all  ye  that  pass  by? 
West.  Annot.:  “Do  ye  make  light  of  mine  af¬ 
flictions?  or,  do  ye  not  regard  them,  and  lay 
them  to  heart?  as  complaining  that  her  calami¬ 
ties  were  so  slighted  by  others,  nnd  endeavoring 
to  move  them  to  some  commiseration  of  her.  See 
somewhat  the  like  form  of  speech  in  the  prayer  of 
those  holy  men  to  God,  Neh.  ix.  32.” — Behold 
and  sea  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto 


my  sorrow,  which  is  done  nnto  me. 

West.  Annot.:  “The  manner  of  persons  that  sit 
weeping  and  wailing,  as  wandering  outcasts,  by 
the  wayside,  is  wont  to  be  no  other  than  is  here 
deciphered,  in  a  proneness  to  acquaint  others 
with  their  calamitous  condition  (so  ver.  18),  and 
to  aggravate  them  in  relation  of  them,  as  being 
such  as  had  never  the  like  been  known  or  heard 
of  before.  See  iii.  1 ;  iv.  G.” — Wherewith 
the  Lord  (Jehovah)  hath  afflicted  me  in 
the  day  of  His  fierce  anger.  See  ver.  5. 
“By  the  transcendent  greatuess  of  mine  af¬ 
fliction  ye  may  easily  perceive  that  there  is  a 
special  hand  and  work  of  God  in  it.  See  Is.  i. 
5.”  West.  Annot. — W.  H.  U.] 

DD’Sk  K^7.  The  Sept,  reads  ol  7cpbs  v/ias,  where 
without  doubt  we  should  read  ol  irp.  v.  Yulgnte  : 
0  vos  omnes.  Chald.:  Adjuro  vos  omnes.  Syr., 
very  literally:  Nihilne  ad  vos  omnes  viatores? 
Arab.:  0  quotquot  viam  transitis  !  That  the  Sept. 

read  tfib  as  is  very  probable.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  that  should  prevent  our  pointing  it  so  to¬ 
day,  if  any  thing  were  to  be  gained  by  it.  But 

(for  which  we  have  wS,  1  Sam.  xiv.  30  ;  Is. 
xlviii.  18  ;  lxiii.  19)  never  stands  as  a  simple  in¬ 
terjection,  but  is  a  conjunction,  and  always  re¬ 
quires  a  verb  after  it.  We  could  indeed  supply 
such  a  verb  (Oh,  that  my  call  might  compel  your 
attention,  or  the  like);  but  it  is  difficult  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  right  word,  and  we  cannot  conceive  why 
the  Poet  should  leave  the  reader  to  supply  it.  If 

we  read  NT1?  (which,  according  to  the  Masora, 

stands  35  times  for  X*7,  see  Fcerst),  then  there 
are  two  ways  of  explaining  it.  Either  it  may  be 
understood  interrogatively:  nonne  ad  vos?  Then 
IPpX  must  be  supplied,  as  Prov.  viii.  4  reads, 
trpx  D'tf'K  D yiH.  But  there  tOpX  is  ex¬ 
pressed.  To  supply  it  here,  seems  to  me,  were 
equally  as  difficult  as  the  supply  of  a  word  after 

would  necessarily  be.  Or,  XlS  may  be  un¬ 
derstood  as  a  negation.  In  this  sense  Aben 
Ezra  and  Uosbnmueller  take  it,  whilst  they 

supply  the  words  'S  TPj5  «.  e., 

hucusque  non  tetigit  vos ,  quod  mihi  accidit ;  r os 
t  ant  a  mala ,  quanta  nos  opprimunt ,  nondum  estis  ex¬ 
pert i.  But  this  explanation  is  evidently  very  ar¬ 
bitrary.  03\?X  is  to  be  regarded  as  dependent 

on  HD'Sn,  which  is  often  construed  with  Sk,  Num. 

.  T 

xxi.  9;  Ps.  xxxiv.  6;  cii.  20;  Is.  xxii.  11,  etc. 
This  explanation  is  not,  it  is  true,  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  But  may  not  the  forced  construction 
arise  from  the  constraint  of  the  alphabetical  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  text?  [See  remark  above. 
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R11?  here  is  the  same  as  KiSn,  see  Fubest  and  1 
Sam.  xiv  80.  The  omission  of  the  interrogation 
H  is  accounted  for  by  the  desire  to  employ  S  as 
the  initial  letter.  Hendbbson  :  “  is  a  strong 


mode  of  expressing  the  negation  RV,  which  has 
here  all  the  force  of  a  substantive  put  interroga¬ 
tively,  as  it  is  in  the  common  version:  /«  it  no - 
thing?” — W.  H.  H.] 


I.  18-16. 

13  From  above  hath  he  sent  fire  into  my  bones,  and  it  prevaileth  against  them  :  he 
hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet ;  he  hath  turned  me  back ;  he  hath  made  me  desolate 

14  and  faint  all  the  day.  The  yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  bound  by  his  hand  ;  they 
are  wreathed,  and  come  up  upon  my  neck ;  he  hath  made  my  strength  to  fall ;  the 
Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  their  hands,  from  whom  I  am  not  able  to  rise  up. 

15  The  Lord  hath  trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the  midst  of  me :  he 
hath  called  an  assembly  against  me  to  crush  my  young  men :  the  Lord  hath  trod- 

16  den  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah,  as  in  a  wine-press.  For  these  things  I 
weep ;  mine  eye,  mine  eye  runneth  down  with  water,  because  the  comforter  that 
should  relieve  my  soul  is  far  from  me ;  my  children  are  desolate,  because  the 
enemy  prevailed. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  13.— QHO  occurs  often  In  Jeremiah:  xvii.  12,  etc.;  xxv.  30. — JYIOXT.  Jcr.  viil.  1,  and  elsewhere. — 

T  T  •  T^: 

nSYVl.  The  word  is  obscure.  It  is  the  Imp.  Kal.  of  TTVY  But  HT1  signifies  to  tread  upon,  govern.  The  subject  can 
tv:**"  t  t  tt 

be  0R,  since  this  word  is  also  used  as  a  masculine  (On*?  tPR,  P»-  civ.  4>  The  singular  suffix  H5—  refers  to 

since  the  bones  are  regarded  as  constituting  one  bod}’.  See  Naeqelsb.  Gr~,  $105,  7,  rem.  2.  We  translate,  thererefore,  and 
it  subdued  them.  [FuxRSr :  0*1  for  v  VI,  and  he  caused  it  (the  fire)  to  become  master.  Blayney  translates,  and  hath  caused 

it  to  penetrate  into  my  bones ,  ami  says.  “This  is  obviously  the  right  construction,  and  it  is  that  which  is  approved  by  the 
But  the  Sept,  uses  the  verb  narriyayev, — ami  obviously  neither  that  verb  nor  the  Hebrew  means  to  penetrate.  All 
the  other  versions  use  the  word  ‘prevail,’  ‘subdue,’  or  ‘govern,’  except  Boothroyd,  who  blindly  follows  Blayney. — W.  II.  H.J 

rm.  Jcr.  v.  31.  Comp.  Lev.  xxv.  43,  46,  53. — See  ver.  10.  Dt?"!  occurs  not  again  in  Lamentations  and  not  at  all 
TT  “T  vv 

in  Jeremiah.— ['JD'EftT  The  Ilipbil  form,  caused  me  to  turn.  This  fiivors  the  idea  of  the  net  as  the  instrument  of  prevent¬ 
ing  escape ;  see  below. — W.  H.  H.J — See  pDTD’lgf,  ver.  4. — HVl-  This  word  docs  not  occur  in  Jeremiah.  It  is 

T  •  *  TT 

found,  besides  here,  v.  17 ;  Lev.  xv.  33 ;  xx.  18 ;  Is.  xxx.  22. 

Ver.  14.— Yptyj  is  an-.  Aey.  The  root  Ip,  which  reappears  in  1p~R,  ligare  (Gen.  xxli.  9),  “O-R,  *U|-R,  Aram.  YJX, 
I  ~ •  1“  |-t  -t-t  — : 

ligavit  (see  JTVjR,  nodus ,  Is.  lviii.  C)  cat-ena,  kettle  (observe  the  change  of  the  aspirate  to  the  sibilant,  comp,  5$  and  sus,  v\ ij 

and  silva,  vi rep  and  super,  oAs  and  sal,  Jpjy  and  JPR,  Ges.  The*.,  p.  1318),  seems  to  have  the  signification  of  binding,  tiring. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  Yp#  may  havo  been  the 
20  ;  v.  6 ;  xxviii.  2,  4, 11,  14  ;  xxx.  8.  In  am 
vers.  5, 14,  22 ;  Jcr.  v.  6.— The  Hithpahel  Jpflfrn 

as  if  it  were  ,  is  compelled  to  translate  in  the  sing.,  His  yoke  He  hath  twisted  on  my  neck.—  For  a  similar 

use  of  with  in  the  sense  of  rising  above  the  object  indicated,  see  Dout.  xxviii.  43.— W.  H.  II.] — VeOH-  Kal  fre¬ 
quent  in  Jeremiah ;  Hiph.,  labare  fecit,  Jer.  xviii.  15 ;  Hoph.  Jer.  xviii.  23. — *V3-  Construction  as  in  Jer.  ii.  8.  See  my 
Gr.,  \  65,  2,/.  [“A  noun  is  sometimes  put  in  the  construct  before  a  succeeding  clause  with  which  it  is  already  connected,” — 
“  particularly  when  the  relation  is  itself  omitted,  by  th*  hand  of  him  whom  thou  will  send  ”  (Green’s  Gr .). 

This  construction  renders  it  necessary  to  take  Dip  in  a  transitive  sense  ;  or  else  to  introduce  a  word  besides  the  relative;  so 

E.  V.:  from  whom  T  am  not  able  to  rise  up.  Noyes  :  against  whom  I  cannot  stand  up.  Whom  I  cannot  withstand  or  resist. 
This  seems  to  be  the  sense,  and  is  uot  foreigu  to  the  use  of  Dip-  — W.  II.  H.J 

Ver.  15. — TlSo-  Piel  only  hero:  Kal,  Ps.  cxix.  118 :  Pual,  Job  xxviii.  16, 17. — *V3R,  often  in  Jeremiah,  viii.  10;  xlvi. 

t  •  _  •  - 

15;  xlvii.  3 ;  1. 11.  In  Lam.  only  here. — YJplD  Rip,  Lev.  xxiii.  4.  8oe  ver.  4.  Jeremiah  generally  uses  the  noun  in  the 
sense  of  Lempus  finum  [and  that  is  its  meaning  here.  Owen  :  He  hath  brought  on  me  the  fixed  time  to  destroy  my  young  men. — 
W.  H.  II.J— "UnS  A  peculiar  expression,  yet  see  Jer  li.  22.— S  fU  Hpi.  A  peculiar  nse  of  S  [it  seems  to  mean 

with  relation  to,  as  to,  quoad.— W.  n.  II.].  fU,  not  in  Jeremiah,  yet  he  uses  *!p!  of  the  treaders  of  the  wine-press,  xxv.  GO; 
xlviii.  33;  li.  33. — in  Jeremiah  once,  of  the  Egyptians,  xlvi.  11,  and  once  in  the  connection  JlSirG, 

xiv.  17 ;  comp,  xviii.  13 ;  xxxi.  4,  21.  In  Lam.,  besides  here,  only  in  ii.  13,  comp.  ii.  10. 

Ter.  16.— rPD13  (see  IVIS,  I»-  xvii.  6  and  elsewhere;  Olsh.,  g  177,  6)  occurs  only  here.  Yet  Jeremiah  uses  rOS,  xli. 
6,  and  nj)3p,  xxxL  15 :  in  the  last  place  in  connection  with  as  here :  elsewhere  »"D2  is  constructed  with  acc.  viii.  23, 


common  technical  term  for  harnessing.— 7J*,  frequent  in  Jeremiah  :  ii. 
1  the  Poet  seems  to  aim  at  a  play  upon  words.— y  \&Q  occurs  only 
only  here;  elsewhere  only  the  Pual,  Job  xl.  7.  [Boothroyd,  translating 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OP  JEREMIAH. 


S,  xxii.  10,  or  MDrD,  xiii.  17.  [Gbun,  Or .,  {209, 1,  and  Pauli,  Anal.,  p.  201,  attribute  the  form  to  the  fact  that  1  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  last  radical  of  the  verb.  Pauli,  in  his  AVy,  p.  63,  n,  informs  ns  that  44  the  Prophet  uses  the  feminine  gender  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  meekness  end  the  intensity  of  his  grief.”  A  rather  remarkable  instance  of  a  rule  made  to  meet  a 
supposed  case.  Fortunately  we  are  not  obliged  to  allow  the  Prophet  touusex  himself,  since  not  the  Prophet  himself,  but  tils 
ideal  and  feminine  Jerusalem  is  the  speaker.— The  verb,  properly  intransitive,  is  used  in  a  transitive  sense  :  my  ty*  runs 

down  t oatrr.  A  peculiar  Hebrew  idiom  to  express  abundance,  Joel  It.  18,  3*70  niD^rb  the  falls  shall  run  milk.  See 

TT  r. 

Green’s  Gr.— W.  H.  11.] — The  part.  DTI  JO  Jeremiah  does  not  use.— Q'D01$,  see  vex  A— 123  is  found  Jer.  ix.  2. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  13-16  contain  a  particular  account  of 
the  various  sufferings  endured,  together  with 
their  efficient  causes. 

Ver.  13.  The  sufferings  [of  the  city]  appear 
under  two  images.  The  first  image  is  derived 
from  the  fire  that  falls  from  Heaven  (Gen.  xix. 
24;  Deut.  xxix.  23 ;  Ps.  xi.  6).  Heavenly  fire 
burns  more  fiercely  than  earthly;  it  cannot  be 
quenched.  [The  image  of  fire  is  suggested  by 
the  last  words  of  the  preceding  verse,  “in  the 
day  of  his  fierce  anger,”  which  may  be  rendered 
in  the  day  of  His  glowing  or  burning  anger.  So 
Calvin,  in  die  exrandescentim  irm  sum. — From 
above,  lit.,  from  on  high.  Calvin:  “the  ex¬ 
pression  is  emphatioal,  for  the  Prophet  means 
that  it  was  no  common  or  human  burning;  be¬ 
cause  what  is  ascribed  to  God  exceeds  what  is 
human  or  earthly.” — Hath  he  sent  fire  into 
my  bones.  Calvin:  l‘They  who  interpret 
bones  of  fortified  places,  weaken  the  meaning  of 
the  Prophet.  I  take  bones  in  their  proper  sense, 
as  though  it  were  said,  that  God’s  fire  had  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  inmost  parts.  This  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  often  occurs  in  Scripture. — David  deplored 
that  his  bones  were  vexed  or  troubled,  Ps.  vi.  2. 
And  Hezekiah  said  in  his  song,  “As  a  lion  he 
hath  broken  my  bones,”  Is.  xxxviii.  13.” — W. 
H.  H.] — And  it  prevaileth  against  them. 
And  it  hath  subdued  them ,  or  got  the  better  of 
them.  [Calvin:  44 The  Prophet  says  that  fire 
had  been  sent  by  God,  which  ruled  tn  his  bones , — 
that  is,  which  not  only  burnt  the  skin  and  the 
flesh,  but  also  consumed  the  bones.”  The  Cran- 
mer  and  Bishops’  Bibles  translate  very  freely, 
but  preserve  the  sense,  “  From  above  hath  He 
sent  down  fire  into  my  bones,  and  it  burnelh  them 
cruelly  ” — W.  H.  II.] — The  second  image  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  hunter,  who  lays  nets  for  the  wild 
beast. — He  hath  spread  a  net  for  my  feet. 
[Calvin:  “There  is  another  similitude  added, 
that  God  had  spread  a  net  before  her  feet , — and 
thus  He  had  taken  away  every  means  of  escape. 
She  had  been  ensnared  by  God’s  judgments,  so 
that  she  was  bound  over  to  ruin,  as  though  she 
had  fallen  into  toils  or  snares.”] — He  hath 
turned  me  back.  See  ver.  8.  This  and  the 
two  following  clauses  contain  ideas  by  means  of 
which  the  poet  seems  to  pass  over  from  the  image 
to  the  reality.  [But  is  not  this  clause  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  metaphor  of  the  net,  by  which, 
when  she  sought  to  escape,  she  was  turned 
back?  So  Calvin  understands  it:  “She  had 
been  turned  back  by  the  nets  of  God.”  Or  we 
may  explain  it  consistently  with  the  metaphor, 
as  the  Westminster  Annotations  do:  “Cast 
me  down  backward;  thrown  me  down  and  laid 
me  on  my  back.” — He  hath  made  me  deso¬ 
late,  and  faint  all  the  day :  or,  better,  «or- 
rowful  all  the  day :  so  Naegelsbach  and  Calvin. 


Cranmeb's  B.  and  Bishops’  B.  both  render  it, 
“  He  hath  made  me  desolate,  so  that  I  must  ever 
be  mourning.”  Calvin:  “It  is  stated  in  the 
third  place,  that  she  was  desolate  all  the  day ,  so 
that  she  sorrowed  perpetually.” — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  14.  A  third  metaphor,  which  indicates 
the  cause  of  the  ruin  which  has  befallen  Zion 
[Jerusalem]. — The  yoke  of  my  transgres¬ 
sions  is  bound  by  His  hand,  to  His  hand. 
Zion  [Jerusalem]  may  not  be  relieved  from  her 
guilt,  but  rather  it  is  tied  fast  upon  her  as  a 
yoke.  And  truly  this  is  done  by  Go<fa  hand. 
But  what  God  binds,  that  He  holds  fast;  no 
mortal  power  can  loosen  it  [Henderson:  “The 
next  metaphor  is  taken  from  agricultural  life. 
As  the  hand  of  the  ploughman  firmly  binds  the 
yoke  on  the  neck  of  the  ox,  so  inseparably  had 
the  punishment  of  the  iniquities  of  Jerusalem 
been  connected  with  her  rebellious  conduct  to¬ 
wards  Jehovah.” — There  is  some  uncertainty  as 
to  the  verb  in  this  clause.  In  the  Keri  or  Maso- 
retic  reading  and  in  several  MSS.  and  printed 
editions  of  the  Bible,  the  verb  used  means  to  be 
watched:  and  the  verb  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
watching  in  the  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Vulgate,  and  the 
old  versions  generally.  It  is  singular  that  Nak- 
gblsbacu  does  not  refer  to  this  reading,  since  it 
is  the  oae  adopted  in  the  text  of  the  German 
Bible.  Dr.  Blayney  and  the  Rev.  John  Owen, 
insist  that  this  is  the  correct  reading.  All  the 
versions  and  translators  adopting  this  reading, 
except  the  Vulgate,  take  .the  word  rendered  yoke 
not  as  a  noun,  but  as  a  preposition.  Mr.  Owen 
translates  thus:  He  hath  watched  over  my  trans¬ 
gressions ,  by  His  hand  they  are  twined.  This  gives 
a  good  sense.  “To  ‘watch  over  transgressions,’ 
is  similar  to  ‘watch  upon  (or  over)  the  evil  *  in 
Dan.  ix.  14;  it  is  to  watch  over  them  in  order  to 
punish  them”  (J.  Owen).  But  the  grammatical 
objections  to  this  rendering  are  nearly  insupera¬ 
ble.  See  Crit.  Note  below. — Another  point  of  in¬ 
terest  is  whether  we  should  translate  by  His 
Hand,  or  in,  or  to  His  hand.  The  former  is  adopt¬ 
ed  by  Naegelsbach,  Henderson  and  Booth- 
royd,  and  has  the  sanction  of  the  English  Ver¬ 
sion.  The  latter  in  His  hand ,  is  supported  by 
Sept.,  Vulg.,  Bishops’  Bible,  Calvin,  Blayney, 
and  Noyes,  and  is  recommended  by  the  sense, 
and  also  best  expresses  the  primitive  sense  of  the 
preposition.  The  Bishops’  Bible  reads,  the  yoke 
of  my  transgressions  is  bound  fast  to  His  hand;  and 
appends  this  note,  “The  bondage  through  sin  is 
most  grievous,  which  therefore  is  called  the  yoke 
of  sins,  fastened  in  or  to  God’s  hand  because  by 
no  means  it  can  be  shaken  off  or  remitted,  but 
only  of  God’s  grace  and  mercy.”  Noyes:  “The 
yoke  of  my  transgressions  is  fastened  in  His  hand. 
A  metaphor  drawn  from  the  practice  of  a  hus¬ 
bandman,  who,  after  fastening  the  yoke  upon  the 
cattle,  keeps  the  cords  wound  round  his  hand. 
So  she  says  the  yoke  of  her  transgressions,  «.  r., 
the  consequences  of  them,  is  fastened  upon  her 
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neck,  and  the  cords  connected  with  it  wound 
round  the  hand  of  God,  so  that  she  could  not 
throw  it  off.”  Calvin  has  a  long  note  to  the 
same  effect.— W.  H.  II.]. — They  are  wreathed 
and,  or,  [leaving  out  the  conjunction  which  is 
not  in  the  original]  they  come  up — rise  up  above 
— upon  my  neck.  Comp.  Ps.  xxxviii.  5.  As 
if  the  yoke  were  fastened  by  many  cords,  inter¬ 
woven  together,  and  forming,  as  it  were,  a  heap 
or  elevation  upon  the  neck.  The  verbs  being  in 
the  plural  must  have  for  their  subject  the  word 
“transgressions,”  hence  it  is  evident  that  he  re¬ 
garded  the  sins  themselves  as  the  cords  whioh 
fastened  the  yoke  on  the  neck.  And  very  cer¬ 
tainly  sins  constitute  the  bond  between  the  guilty 
one  and  his  guilt.  [Wordsworth  :  “  My  sins  are 
twined  together,  so  as  to  fasten  the  yoke  upon  my 
neck.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  48.  The  reason  of 
this  comparison  is  that  sins  become  punishments 
(peccati  poena  peccatum ),  and  are  a  sore  burden, 
too  heavy  for  the  sinner  to  bear  (Ps.  xxxviii. 
4).”  Henderson:  “To  express  more  forcibly 
the  complicated  character  of  the  iniquities  of  the 
Jews  as  entailing  punishment  upon  them,  they 
are  said  to  entwine  or  interweave  themselves ,  the  idea 
being  probably  borrowed  from  the  intertwining 
of  withes  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  yoke 
with  them.”  The  expression,  they  come  up  upon 
my  neck  (variously  rendered,  they  go  over  my 
neck  (Broughton),  come  up  about  my  neck  (Bisii. 
Bible),  rise  up  on  my  neck  (Henderson),  are  laid 
upon  my  neck  (Noyes),  may  express  the  idea  of  a 
burden  in  addition  to  that  of  a  yoke,  that  the 
sins  wreathe  themselves  into  a  yoke  that  is  heavy 
and  burdensome  on  the  neck,  “a  yoke  which  is 
insupportable”  (Wordsworth,  Noyes), — or  the 
idea  may  be,  that  the  yoke  is  so  wreathed  to¬ 
gether  and  knotted  as  it  were  upon  the  neck, 
that  the  head  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  it.  The 
last  seems  to  be  Naegelsbacr’s  idea.  So  Cal¬ 
vin,  “we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  the  two  clauses 
— that  God’s  hand  held  the  yoke  tied,  and  also 
that  the  yoke  was  bound  around  the  neck  of 
Jerusalem,  *  *  *  it  is  tied,  and  so  fastened, 
that  it  cannot  be  shaken  off.”  So  also  Brough¬ 
ton,  who  translates,  they  plat  themselves  ;  they  go 
over  my  neck ,  and  in  a  treatise  on  “Jeremie’s 
Lamentations  ”  explains  this  passage  thus:  “The 
yoke  of  their  sin  was  platted  over  their  head.  The 
state  in  Jeremie’s  time  was  so  entangled  with 
the  idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  and  their  other 
friends,  that  they  could  not  get  their  head  out  of 
it.” — W.H.H.]  In  what  follows  the  Poet  as  in  ver. 
13,  drops  the  metaphorical  style  for  the  literal. — 
He  hath  made  my  strength  to  fall.  He  has 
broken  my  strength.  [The  primitive  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  verb  suggests  the  idea  of  one  totter¬ 
ing  to  and  fro,  staggering  from  weakness  (see 
Is.  v.  27),  as,  in  the  present  instance,  under  a 
heavy  yoke.  Our  E.  V.  vainly  strives  to  pre¬ 
serve  this  idea  in  a  phrase  that  is  awkward  and 
needs  explanation,  “He  has  made  my  strength  to 
fall.”  Blayney  comes  nearer  the  primitive  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  by  using  the  word  “stumble” 
instead  of  “fall,”  hath  caused  my  strength  to 
stumble.  But  it  iB  doubtful  if  the  verb,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  is  used,  expresses  more  than  the 
idea  of  weakening  or  exhausting  the  strength. 
Owen:  “He  hath  weakened  my  strength.”  Cal¬ 
vin:  corruere  fecit  (vel}  debilitavit)  robur  meum . 


Bishop8*  Bible  aud  Henderson:  “He  hath 
caused  my  strength  to  fail.” — W.  II.  H.l—  The 
Lord  hath  delivered  me  into  their  hands, 
from  whom  I  am  not  able  to  rise  up,  whom 
I  cannot  resist. — The  Lord,  Adonai.  This  name, 
Adonai ,  never  occurs  alone  in  the  prophecies  of 
Jeremiah,  but  is  always  followed  by  Jehovah  (and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  Masoretic  punctuation 
n)rr  'J1R),  i.  6;  ii.  19,  22;  iv.  10;  vii.  20;  xiv. 
13;  xliv.  26,  xlix.  5;  1.  81.  But  in  the  Lamen¬ 
tations,  Adonai  is  never  followed  by  Jehovah,  and 
stands  alone  in  fourteen  places,  i.  14,  15  twice; 
ii.  1,  2,  6,  7,  18,  19,  20;  iii.  31,  36,  37,  68  [see 
Introduction,  Add.  Rem.,  p.  32.  If  Adonai  is 
the  correct  reading,  its  significance  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  by  Wordsworth:  “The  prophet  appears 
thus  to  intimate  in  the  Lamentations,  that  now,  in 
her  captivity  and  humiliation,  Jerusalem  felt  the 
lordship  of  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel ;  but  by  rea¬ 
son  of  her  sins,  no  longer  felt  that  lordship  to  be 
exercised  by  Him  as  Jehovah,  t.  e.,  as  the  God  of 
His  covenanted  people,  to  protect  them.  A  simi¬ 
lar  feeling  made  Solomon  abstain  in  Ecclesiastes 
from  the  use  of  the  name  Jehovah  altogether.”] 

[The  argument  of  Owen  for  reading  J  in¬ 
stead  of  "lp#J,  that  where  all  the  versions  agree, 
there  Is  a  strong  presumption  that  they  are 
right,  is  offset  by  the  difficulty  of  construction 
in  that  case  and  the  necessity  it  involves  of 

changing  *7^  yoke  into  upon  in  the  first  clause, 
and  the  verb  they  rise  up  into  the  noun  and 
pronoun  thy  his  yoke  in  the  third  clause.  The 

difficulties  ofr  construction  are  evident  in  the 
translations  of  Blayney  aud  Owen,  the  two  ad¬ 
vocates  for  this  reading;  Blayney  gives  the  verb 
in  the  singular  a  plural  noun  for  its  subject,  my 
transgressions  have  been  closely  watched;  and  Owen 
renders  the  verb,  which  is  confessedly  a  passive 
verb  and  so  rendered  by  the  Sept,  and  all  the  old 
versions  except  the  Vulgate,  which  Owen  him¬ 
self  says  “hardly  gives  any  meaning,”  in  an  ac? 
five  sense,  He  hath  watched  over  my  transgressions. 
A  reading  involving  three  changes  in  the  Maso¬ 
retic  points,  and  even  then  incapable  of  correct 
grammatical  construction,  surely  ought  to  be  re¬ 
jected.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  15  The  Lord  hath  trodden  tinder 
foot. — Hath  cast  away ,  or  rejected  [ despised  or 
made  despicable — W.  H.  H.].  This  verse  begins 
in  the  literal  style  of  speaking,  and  ends  in  the 
metaphorical.  [If  our  English  version  is  to  be 
retained,  trodden  under  foot ,  then  the  metaphor  is 
begun  in  the  first  clause,  and  beautifully  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  verse  proceeds.  But  the  E.  V. 
cannot  be  sustained,  see  Critical  Note  below . — 
W.  H.  H.]  All  my  mighty  men,  — Heroes , 
Oer.  Ilelden  [Fubrst:  great  men]. — In  the  midst 
of  me;  t7»  meiner  Mitte.  [Calvin.  “She  says, 
in  the  midst  of  me.  And  this  ought  to  be  observed , 
for  if  they  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle,  if 
they  had  been  taken  in  the  fields  by  their  ene¬ 
mies,  such  a  thing  would  not  have  been  so  griev¬ 
ous;  but  that  they  had  thus  been  laid  prostrate” 
— or  rather,  deprived  of  strength  to  resist  and 
thus  rendered  contemptible, — “  in  the  very  bosom 
of  the  city,  was  indeed  a  token  of  vengeance 
from  above.” — He  hath  called  an  assembly 
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against  me: — He  has  proclaimed  a  solemn  feast  [a 
set  time. — W,  H.  H.]  against  me. — to  crash  my 
young  men, — to  break  in  pieces  mg  young  men.  As 
to  a  festive  gathering  the  Lord  call9  her  enemies 
to  J erusalem.  The  purpose  of  this  festive  gather¬ 
ing  is  indicated  in  a  general  way  by  the  words 
against  me;  but  is  more  clearly  indicated  by  the 
words  to  crush  or  break  in  pieces  my  young  men.  In 
this  expression  is  already  Bhadowed  forth  the 
following  metaphor;  for  the  wine-press  breaks 
to  pieces,  crushes  the  berries.  [Wordsworth: 
“An  oxymoron;  the  term  to  call  an  assembly  sig¬ 
nifies  the  gathering  of  a  holy  convocation  for 
festal  rejoicing,  or  other  religious  purposes.  But 
now  the  religious  festival  of  Jerusalem  hath 
ceased  (see  ver.  4),  and  God  has  called  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  enemies  to  crush  her.  Compare  the  ex¬ 
pression  to  sanctify  war,  or  consecrate  an  army 
against  a  city.  See  on  Isa.  xiii.  3;  Jer.  vi.  4; 
li.  27,  28;  Joel  iii.  9.” — Though  it  may  impair 
a  beautiful  figure,  it  seems  better  to  take  "IJJID 
in  its  usual  meaning  of  a  set  time.  God  appointed 
the  time,  as  for  a  great  solemnity,  and  it  came 
according  to  His  appointment  the  time  to  crush 

the  young  men. — W.  H.  II.] - The  Lord  hath 

trodden  the  virgin,  the  daughter  of  Judah, 
as  in  a  wine-press. — The  Lord  trod  the  wine¬ 
press  of  the  virgin  Judah's  daughter.  We  find  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  image  used,  Joel  iv.  13;  Isa. 
lxiii.  2,  3;  Kev.  xiv.  18-20;  xix.  15.  [Owen: 
The  winepress  has  the  Lord  trodden  as  to  the  virgin , 
the  daughter  of  Judah.] 

nSp.  The  meaning  is  toilers ,  lupfen  [to  lift  up, 
to  remove  a  thing  from  its  place,  to  cast  it  away, 
and  thus  to  treat  it  with  contempt,  or  to  destroy 
it,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  old  lexicographers, 
tracing  a  remote  analogy  between  this  verb  and 

y?  D,  gave  to  it  the  sense  of  treading  down,  or 
treading  under  foot ,  which  is  adopted  here  by  E. 
V.,  Broughton,  Calvin,  Blayney,  Boothroyd 
and  Noyes  ;  but  has  not  the  sanction  of  the  an¬ 
cient  versions.  Cranmer  and  Bishops’  Bible 
translate  it  hath  destroyed.  Henderson:  hath 
cast  away.  So  Naegelsbach  :  verworfen  hat  .*  so 
also  the  Sept.,  e^rjpev,  and  the  Vulg.,  abstulit.  So 
also  Noyes  in  Ps.  cxix.  118,  “  f  hou  easiest  off 
all  who  depart  from  Thy  laws;”  which  Alex¬ 
ander  translates,  “Thou  despisest  all  those  stray¬ 
ing  from  Thy  statutes,”  in  which  he  agrees  with 
the  Sept.,  ei;ovdevooa$,  and  with  the  Vulg.,  spre- 
visti.  This  sense,  “  Thou  hast  despised,”  is  very 
suitable  to  our  text.  It  is  still  better  to  give  the 
Picl  the  force  of  Hiphil,  Thou  hast  caused  to  be 
despised ,  or  rendered  despicable,  “my  mighty 
men  in  the  midst  of  me.”  See  Calvin’s  note 
above  on  the  words  “  in  the  midst  of  me ,”  and  ob¬ 
serve  how  admirably  then  the  first  clause  of  this 
verse  follows  the  last  clause  of  the  preceding 
verse :  She  is  given  up  into  the  hands  of  those 
she  cannot  resist,  and  thus  her  mighty  men  in  the 
midst  of  her  are  made  objects  of  contempt.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  translate  as  Naegelsbach, 
Fcerst  and  Henderson,  “The  Lord  has  re¬ 
jected,  or  cast  away,  all  ray  mighty  men  in  the 
midst  of  me,”  is  awkward  and  not  very  intelli¬ 
gible.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  16.  For  these  things  I  weep. — This 
refers  back  to  ver.  12.  Zion  [Jerusalem]  as¬ 


serted  in  ver.  12  that  no  sorrow  was  like  her 
sorrow.  The  correctness  of  this  assertion  is  es¬ 
tablished,  vers.  13-15,  by  matters  of  fact.  Zion 
[Jerusalem]  then,  in  ver.  16,  refers  iu  th*  words 
for  these  things  1  weep ,  back  to  the  foregoing  as¬ 
sertion,  whilst  she  repeats  the  same  with  em¬ 
phasis  though  in  other  words.  —  Mine  eye, 
mine  eye.  The  emphatic  repetition  of  the  same 
word  is  not  infrequent  with  Jeremiah;  iv.  19, 
vi.  14;  viii.  li;  xxiii.  25. — Runneth  down 
with  water.  8ee  iii.  48;  Jer.  ix.  17  ;  xiii.  17; 
xiv.  17. — Because  the  comforter.  See  ver. 
2- — that  should  relieve  (rnarg.,  bring  back) 
my  soul, — the  Reviver  of  my  soul:  lee  at  ver. 
11  [ the  Restorer  of  my  soul,  more  nearly  expres¬ 
ses  the  original,  which  is  purposely  generic  and 
pregnant. — W.  H.  H.]. — Is  far  from  me.  [Five 
times  in  this  poem  we  have  an  allusion  to  an 
absent  comforter;  vers.  2,  9,  16,  17,  21.  That 
there  is  an  allusion  to  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
seems  evident.  The  addition  of  the  words 
“  Restorer  of  my  soul,”  reminding  us  of  Ps. 
xxiii.  8,  makes  this  plain.  Diodati  :  “  The  com¬ 
forter ,  namely,  God  by  His.  Holy  Spirit.”  It  was 
the  absence  of  God  who  comforts  His  people  by 
His  word  and  Spirit,  that  Jerusalem  deplored, 
and  she  might  have  expressed  her  grief  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  “  Why  standest  Thou  afar 
off,  O  Jehovah  ?  Why  hidest  Thou  Thyself  in 
times  of  trouble  (x.  1)?”  Noyes  betrays  the 
theologicum  odium  in  his  version,  violating  the 
grammar  and  changing  the  text,  to  destroy  any 
possible  reference  to  a  Divine  personality,  “/ar 
from  me  are  they  that  should  comfort  me,  that  should 
restore  my  strength”  We  may  translate  Onj!D  the 
comforter ,  or  a  comforter,  the  one  comforting,  one 
that  comforts,  but  cannot  make  plurals  of  it  and 
TttfD,  or  get  the  idea  of  “  strength  ”  out  of  33. 
— W.  II.  II.  ] — My  children  are  become  deso¬ 
late, — perished,  lit.,  have  become  perishing ;  same 
word  as  is  used  in  ver.  4,  “her  gates  are  deso¬ 
late  ”=»  destroyed. — W.  II.  U.J — Because  the 
enemy  prevailed— prevails  [or  has  become  more 
powerful.  Some  take  this  as  if  an  explanation  of 
the  preceding, — that  Jerusalem  is  comfortless  be¬ 
cause  the  children,  who  should  comfort  her,  are 
themselves  helpless.  But  this  is  too  broad  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Jerusalem  and  her  children,  and 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  ideal  image  of  the  mourn¬ 
ing  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  We  are  to  take  the 
last  words  as  stating  a  result,  rather  than  a  cause 
of  the  helpless  Jerusalem,  forsaken  of  her  com¬ 
forter,  who  could  restore  her  life,  and  therefore 
unable  to  prevent  her  children  from  perishing  un¬ 
der  the  superior  power  of  the  enemy. — W.  H.  H.] 
[U\JJ  '3' jJ.  Mine  eye,  mine  eye .  Blayney,  Booth¬ 
royd  and  Noyk8  omit  the  repetition  on  the  au¬ 
thority  <fT  the  ancient  versions  and  some  Hebrew 
MSS.  All  the  other  modern  versions  retain  it ; 
even  the  Douay  departs  from  the  Vulgate  so  far 
a9  to  read  “my  eyes.”  We  cannot  agree  with 
Blayney  that  the  repetition  incumbers  the  me¬ 
tre.  It  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  repe¬ 
tition  in  so  many  MSS.  than  for  its  omission  in 
a  very  few.  Blayney  feels  this,  when  he  taxes 
his  ingenuity  by  suggesting  that  “perhaps  ’3K 
may  originally  have  followed  nOto,  and  have 
been  thus  the  ground  of  the  transcriber’s  mis- 
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take.”  Owen,  the  editor  of  Calvin,  says: 
“Though  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  do  not  repeat  the 
‘eye,’  yet  the  Targ.  has  ‘my  two  eyes*  ”  [so  the 
German,  meine  beiden  Augen\  “and  the  Syr. 
‘mine  eyes.’  ”  All  the  ancient  versions,  there¬ 


fore,  do  not  omit  the  second  as  has  been 
asserted.  Most  of  the  Ileb.  MSS.  contain  it  : 
and  it  is  very  emphatic,  highly  poetical,  and 
“quite  in  the  style  of  Jeremiah.” — VV.  H.  H.] 


I.  17. 

17  Zion  spreadeth  forth  her  hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her :  the  Lord 
hath  commanded  concerning  Jacob,  that  his  adversaries  should  be  round  about 
him :  Jerusalem  is  as  a  menstruous  woman  among  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  17.— The  construction  of  Piel  with  3  follows  the  analogy  of  the  Hiphil,  then  too  Piel  may  have  a  direct 

causative  signification.  See  my  Gr .,  §18,  III.,  2,  3;  §69, 1,  rem.  2.  The  Hiphil  is  found  so  construed  in  Jer.  xviii.  16.  See 
P*.  xxii.  K  ;  .lob  xvi.  10.  [“As  the  object  of  an  actiou  umy,  in  certain  coses,  be  regordcd  as  the  instrument  with  which  it  is 
periormcd,  some  transitive  verbs  admit  a  construction  with  3,  wiUi "  (Gjuck.ns  Gr .,  §272,  2,  b)  Sue  Judg.  iii.  27, 

J’pJVV — 7TT3.  Blatxzt  :  “Five  MSS.  read  rW3i  and  tho  Roman  edition  of  the  LXX.  represents  \flPa  avnjv 
in  thesingulur;  but  the  Alexand.  and  Complut.  editions  read  x«ip«.”— W.  H.  H.]— 3p^rS*  S  hero  is  not  a  sign  of  tho 

dative,  but  a  preposition  of  place.  [Chald^us  explains,  as  quoted  by  Rosk.nmuellcr,  ‘Jehovah  imposed  on  the  house  of  Ja¬ 
cob  tho  commandments  uud  law,  that  they  should  keep  them  ;  but  they  themselves  transgressed  the  decree  of  His  word.’  It 

is  impossible  to  crowd  so  much  meaning  into  three  words.  Tho  *7  obviously  does  not  indicate  a  commandment  given  to 

Jacob,  but  a  commandment  given  concerning  Jacob.  See  nSlfQ1?.  ver. 15* — The  ancient  versions  which  give  HT}.  vor.  8, 

the  idea  of  wawlering,  all  agrco  that  rni  in  this  verse  has  the  sense  of  uncUanntt±  Tet  Owur  would  insist  on  translating 

v  • 

it  here  “  a  wanderer  ”  or  fugitive. — W.  U.  U.] 


EXEGETICAL  and  critical. 

Ver.  17.  Tlio  excited  speech,  begun  with  last 
clause  of  ver.  11,  ends  with  ver.  10,  as  if  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  We  get  the  impression  from 
ver.  16,  that  Zion  [Jerusalem]  can  speak  no 
more  on  account  of  pain  and  tears.  Therefore 
the  Poet  allows  her  a  pause.  He  speaks  again 
himself,  in  order  partly  to  corroborate  what  has 
been  said,  and  p  irtly  to  adduce  new  matter. 
[There  is  no  necessity  for  assumiug  a  change  of 
speakers.  See  remarks  on  vers.  11,  12. — Tho 
three  ideal  persons  successively  introduced  in 
vers.  1-6,  representing  the  city,  the  nation,  and 
the  Temple, — Jerusalem,  Judah,  and  Zion, — ap¬ 
pear  aguin,  grouped  together,  in  ver.  17,  but  in 
a  reverse  order, — Zion,  Jacob,  and  Jerusalem. — 
The  poetical  effect  of  this  separate  Btanza,  fol¬ 
lowing  and  preceding  several  connected  stanzas, 
is  very  fine. — W.  II.  II.] 

Zion  spreadeth  forth — stretches  out— hex 
hands,  and  theie  is  none  to  comfort  her, — 
but  there  is  no  Comforter  for  her.  See  ver.  2. 
The  underlying  thought  is  evidently  this:  Zion 
imploringly  stretched  out  her  hands  for  help, 
but  finds  none,  neither  from  men  nor  from  God, 
for  Jehovah  Himself  commanded  her  neighbors, 
from  whom  first  of  all  help  was  to  be  expected, 
to  behave  in  an  unfriendly  way  towards  her. 
[Henderson:  “Spreading  out  the  hands  is  a 
token  of  the  greatest  distress.”  The  commenta¬ 
tors  generally  agree  in  regarding  this  as  a  ges¬ 
ture  indicating  pain  ;  some  even  regard  it  in  the 
sense  of  wringing  the  hands;  so  Chald.eus, 
quoted  by  Rosexmueller,  expand'd  Zion  manus 
suas  pra  anguslia ,  sicut  expandit  tnulier ,  qui  sedet 
ad  jpariendum.”  (See  Jer.  iv.  31.)  But  holding 


up  or  stretching  out  tho  hands  is  a  natural  ges¬ 
ture  of  entreaty,  and  is  constantly  used  iu  the 
Bible  in  connection  with  prayer  to  God.  See 
especially  Ex.  ix.  29,  33  ;  1  Kings  viii.  38;  Is.  i. 
15;  Ps.  xliv.  21;  cxliii.  6,  where  the  same  He¬ 
brew  verb  is  used  as  here.  Naeoelsbach, 
Adam  Clark  and  Assembly’s  Annotations  give 
it  this  sense  in  our  text.  And  it  is  exceedingly 
appropriate  as  an  act  of  Zion,  the  ideal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  religious  element  of  the  theo¬ 
cracy  and  the  seat  of  worship.  Zion  stretches 
out  her  hands  in  prayer,  seeking  the  Divine 
Comforter  (see  ver.  16),  but  finds  Him  not: 
while  Jacob,  the  representative  of  the  theocratic 
people ,  is  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  the 
queenly  city,  the  seat  of  the  theocratic  govern - 
menlt  is  become  an  object  of  abhorrence. — The 
unusual  occurrence  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  prepo¬ 
sition  with  before  the  word  hands  led  some  of  the 
Jews  to  adopt  a  singular  translation,  which  Dio- 
dati  adopted  iu  the  Italian  version:  “ Sion  distri¬ 
buted  bread  to  herself  with  her  own  hands.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  want  of  comfort,  because  that 
amongst  the  Jews,  the  kinsfolks  and  neighbors 
did  use  to  bring  food  to  them  that  mourned  for 
the  death  of  their  nearest  friends,  inviting  them 
to  take  food  and  to  comfort  themselves:  see  Dent, 
xxvi.  14;  Jer.  xvi.  7;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17;  Hos  ix. 
4.”  Diodati’s  Annotations. — W.  H.  H.] — The 
Lord  [ Jehovah ]  hath  commanded— given  a 
charge ,  see  Nura.  xxvii.  19 — concerning  Ja¬ 
cob.  that  his  adversaries  should  be  round 
about  him, — tkat  his  neighbors  should  be  his  ene - 
mies.  The  word  translated  in  E.  V.  round  about 
him  does  not  iudicate  the  place  where  his  enemies 
were  assembled,  but  is  to  be  understood  person¬ 
ally,  as  Jer.  xlviii.  17,  39:  Jehovah  so  ordered 
|  it  that  his  neighbors  became  his  oppressors. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OP  JEREMIAH. 


[The  use  of  the  masculine  pronoun  his,  instead  of 
the  feminine  her ,  shows  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  the  ideal  persons  described.  When  the 
same  person  is  introduced  in  ver.  3,  under  the 
tribal  name  of  Judah,  the  feminine  particles  are 
used  :  but  the  substitution  of  the  name  44  Jacob” 
suggests  with  propriety  the  idea  of  a  man,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  a  woman. — The  use  of  masculine  or 
feminine  forms  in  Hebrew  indicate  often  delicate 


shades  of  feeling  or  depths  of  thought.  See 
Pauli’s  Analecta \  Lect.  XXX  — W.  H.  H.]—  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  as  a  menatruous  woman  among 
them — Jerusalem  has  become  an  object  of  abhor¬ 
rence  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  consequence  is 
that  Zion  [Jerusalem]  at  last  stands  in  the  mid.-i 
of  her  oppressors  as  a  woman  defiled  with  blood 
and  become  an  object  of  horror. 


I.  18,  19. 

18  The  Lord  is  righteous;  for  I  have  rebelled  against  his  commandment:  hear,  I 
pray  you,  all  people,  and  behold  my  sorrow :  my  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  gone 

19  into  captivity.  1  called  for  my  lovers,  but  they  deceived  me ;  my  priests  and  mine 
elders  gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  city,  while  they  sought  their  meat  to  relieve 
their  souls. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  18.—' TVO  This  phrase  in  full  docs  not  occur  in  Jeremiah.  He  uses  rPO  alone,  with  an  accusative 

•T  TT 

following,  Iv.  7,  comp.  v.  23.— [Ueihmekso*  :  “For  CTtDjp  read  with  the  Keri  Q’^fl  In  the  vocative .”  AU  ye  peoples; 

Boouohtox,  Crvxxer,  Calvix,  Blatxet,  Boothrotd,  IIkxdersox,  Notes.— W.  II.  II.] 

Ver.  19.— The  Part.  3m<*D  is  found  in  Jeremiah,  xxii.  20,  22  ;  xxx.  14.— He  also  uses  iv.  -9,  hut  not  in  Piel. — 

:  t  t 

TflJ  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.— [The  1  prefixed  to  O'EP  baa  the  force  of  »»  order  that,  as  in  Job  x.  20,  and  the  phrase  is 
t  :  •  *v 

fully  translated  by  our  infinitive.— The  Sept  and  Syr.  add  the  words— and  found  none.— W.  U.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  18-  Vers.  18,  19  contain  nothing  new. 
They  only  recapitulate.  But  it  is  noteworthy 
that  Zion  [Jerusalem],  who  is  now  again  in  a 
condition  to  speak  [see  remarks  on  preceding 
verse],  begins  with  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
righteousness  of  God  and  of  her  own  unrighteous¬ 
ness. — The  Lord  1b  righteous— Righteous  is 
He,  Jehovah.  [Owen:  44  Righteous  He  Jehovah : 
the  pronoun  is  used  instead  of  the  verb  is — a 
common  thing  in  H.ebrew.”]  This  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  that  the  Lord  is  righteous,  is  found  in 
Jer.  xii.  1.  See  Deut.  xxxii.  4  ;  2  Chron.  xii.  6; 
Ps.  cxix.  137  ;  cxxix.  4;  cxlv.  17. — For  I  have 
rebelled  against  His  commandment.  Bet. 
ter,  disobeyed  His  commandment ,  lit.,  resisted  His 
mouth .  The  same  expression  occurs  in  Num.  xx. 
24;  xxvii.  14;  1  Kings  xiii.  21,  26. — Hear,  I 
pray  you  [the  Heb.  particle  of  entreaty,  W],  all 
people  [lit.,  all  peoples ],  and  behold  my  sor¬ 
row.  Although  willing  to  confess  her  guile,  yet 
Zion  [Jerusalem]  feels  the  need  of  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  She  summons,  therefore,  as  in  ver.  12, 
all  peoples  to  observe  her  sorrow.  [Since  men 
of  the  acknowledged  taste  of  Henderson  and 
Noyes  sanction  the  use  of  the  reduplicated  plural 
peoples ,  we  may  be  allowed  to  retain  it;  espe¬ 
cially  since  no  other  word  in  English  is  its  exact 
equivalent. — W.  H.  H.] — Then  she  recounts,  as 
in  vers.  13-16,  the  principal  causes  of  her  sor¬ 
row.  The  first  is  the  captivity  of  her  young  wo¬ 
men  and  young  men,  who  are  her  pride  and 


strength. — My  virgins  and  my  young  men 
are  gone  into  captivity.  See  vers.  4,  6,  15. 

Ver.  19.  The  second  particular  feature  of  her 
sorrow  is,  that  her  friends  and  allies  had  deserted 
her. — I  called  for  my  lovers,  but  they  de¬ 
ceived  me — I  called  to  my  lovers ,  they  deceived  me. 
See  ver.  2. — The  last  and  crowning  cause  of  her 
sorrow  is,  that  those  who  represented  the  dignity 
and  honor  of  Zion  [Jerusalem]  are  reduced  to 
miserable  extremities  in  order  to  preserve  their 
lives. — My  priests  and  mine  elders  gave 
up  the  ghost=«a:pi>tfd  or  perished — in  the  city. 
[Henderson  :  44 Elders ,  occurring  as  it  here  does 
in  immediate  connection  with  priests ,  is  to  be 
understood  in  an  official  sense,  and  not  as  simply 
indicative  of  old  age.  Both,  without  respect  to 
dignity  of  office,  were  under  the  necessity  of  go¬ 
ing  in  quest  of  food.”  They  died  in  the  a'y — not 
from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  on  the  battle-field, 
but  while  hemmed  in  by  surrounding  enemies, 
and  seeking  food  in  vain  within  the  walls;  they 
perished  from  sheer  starvation. — W.  H.  H.] — 
While  they  sought  their  meat  to  relieve 
their  souls— -for  they  sought  food  for  themselves  in 
order  to  revive  their  souls.  See  vers.  6-11.  [Words¬ 
worth:  “for  they  (even  the  priests  and  elders) 
sought  for  meat  (and  sought  in  vain)  to  recover 
their  fainting  souls."  For  themselves,  10*7  ;  Rosen- 
mueller  explains  the  pronoun  as  used  in  a  re¬ 
flexive  or  reciprocal  sense.  It  is  certainly  em¬ 
phatic,  and  suggests  the  severity  of  the  famine, 
when  the  nobility  are  forced  to  go  themselves  in 
search  of  food  to  preserve  their  own  lives. — ■ 
W.  H.  H.] 
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I.  20-22. 

20  Behold,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress ;  my  bowels  are  troubled ;  mine  heart  is  turned 
within  me :  for  I  have  grievously  rebelled :  abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there 

21  is  as  death.  They  have  heard  that  I  sigh  ;  there  is  none  to  comfort  me :  all  mine  ene¬ 
mies  have  heard  of  ray  trouble ;  they  are  glad  that  thou  hast  done  it :  thou  wilt  bring 

22  the  day  that  thou  hast  called,  and  they  shall  be  like  unto  me.  Let  all  their  wicked¬ 
ness  come  before  thee ;  and  do  unto  them  as  thou  hast  done  unto  me  for  all  my  trans¬ 
gressions  :  for  my  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  20.— The  sing.  nevor  ocean  in  Jeremiah.  8ee  ver.  5.  [Naeqelsbach  here,  inadvertently  (or  else  he  would 
have  cited  this  ver.  at  ver.  5),  miatake*  the  nonn  or  need  at  ver.  6,  for  this  IV,  which  is  3d  sing.  perf.  of  "n¥,  and 

T  -  -  “T 

is  so  given  by  Gesenids,  Fderst  and  Davidson,  and  is  translated  as  a  verb  by  nearly  all  the  vemions.— W.  n.  II.] — '^**3  in 

Jer.  iv.  19  ;  xxxl.  20. — Oi3*VDn.  to  bot7,  move  in  an  undulating  manner  ;  except  here  and  ii.  11,  only  in  Job  xvi.  16.— Seo 
r  :  ~ 

Olsh.,  1 2T>2,  b.— The  pause  accent  Aathenah  belongs  under  '3^p.  [An  unnecessary  change  of  punctuation.— W.  II.  H.J— 
rPD-  See  ver.  18.  The  Inf.  ’HO  is  found  only  here. — The  Piei  bj)E?,  in  Jer.  xv.  7.  Comp.  i.  9 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  22 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
83. — 'pnp»/orw,  Jer.  xxi.  4. 

Ver.  21. — The  Sept,  and  Syr.  improperly  render  It  in  the  Imperative.— W.  H.  II.] — njNj,  see  ver.  4. — a 
very  current  word’  with  Jeremiah. — Jer.  xxxii.  41. — as  the  antithesis  of  Bpeoking,  as  Jer.  ili.  6.  [If  wo  take 

doing  here  as  the  antithesis  of  speaking ,  the  absence  of  the  affix  is  emphatical.  Thou  hast  done,  acted ,  as  well  as  spoken. 
This  verb  often  occurs  without  an  object  expressed.  See  Fukrst,  Lex. — W.  II.  H.] — jlN3n,  as  Jer.  vi.  19 ;  xi.  11,  and  elso- 

T 

where. — $Op,  of  prophetical  proclamation,  Jor.  ii.  2;  vii.  2  ;  xix.  2. 

Ver.  22.— $Gj"V  On  account  or  the  Imperative  SSty,  we  must  understand  this  as  stronger  than  a  wish  :  let  it  come , 

which  is  grammatically  allowable.  See  my  Gr.,  g  89,  3  c.— The  phrase  'jsb  PltH  71X3  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.— 
.  i  •• :  *  v  t  V»r 

7/lJfl.  See  ver.  12.  [Wordsworth  says,  *  the  primary  notion  ”  of  this  word  seems  to  be  that  of  plucking and  refers  to 
Gksex.,  633.  So  Craxmer’s  B.:  Thou  shall  pluck  them  away  even  as  thou  hast  plucked  me.  The  Sept,  gives  it  the  sense  of 
racemandi ,  gleaning ;  and  substitutes  8d  person  plur.  for  2d  sing.,  and  does  not  translate  'b  at  all.  Kai  iirufnJAAuroi'  avroif, 

bv  Tponov  firoiTjoav  ewi^vAAiSa.  The  Vulg.  takes  it  in  the  sense  of  gathering  the  vintage,  and  preserves  the  grammatical 
Construction  of  the  original :  rindemia  e>ts  sicut  vindemiasti  me.  Instead  of  the  eirt^i/AAicroi'  of  the  Codex  Vaticunus,  the 
Codex  Alexandria  us  has  iiruftavAtoor,  which  seems  to  mean  reject  them  at  vile.  That  our  version  is  correct  would  appear 

from  tho  use  of  D'Vt^D  for  actions ,  doings ,  or  deeds.  See  Jer.  xvii.  10 ;  Prov.  xx.  11.  See  Rosenweller. — W.  H.  H.] — 
bp-  See  vers.  6, 14.— 'DTUX,  ver.  6.— '3b  ia  found  in  Jeremiah,  viii.  18,  comp.  Is.  L  6. 

Tt:  t  -  -  :  -  -  -  . . 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Poet  closes  with  a  prayer,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  an  exordium,  ver.  20  a;  two  prin¬ 
cipal  parts:  1.  Ver.  20  b ,  to  ver.  21  c.  2. 
Ver.  21  c,  to  ver.  22  c  ;  and  a  conclusion,  ver. 
22  c. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  Lord ;  for  I  am  in  dis¬ 
tress, — Behold \  O  Jehovah,  how  [am  distressed! 
With  these  words,  Behold \  O  Jehovah ,  how  badly 
it  fares  with  me,  first  of  all,  the  attention  of  Je¬ 
hovah  is  directed  to  Zion, and  her  misfortune  is  in 
general  terms  commended  to  His  consideration. 
— The  words  Behold,  O  Jehovah ,  are  the  same  as 
See ,  O  Jehovah ,  of  ver.  11. — Then  follows  the 
first  part  of  the  prayer,  which  extends  to  ver. 
21  e,  in  which  are  successively  detailed  the  causes 
of  her  distress,  proceeding  from  those  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  to  those  of  an  external  character.  1.  We 
have  her  sufferings  subjectively  considered,  in  two 
particulars — (a).  My  bowels  are  troubled. 
[Henderson:  My  bowels  arc  made  to  boil.  Nae- 
GELSBacu:  Mcint  Eingewide  wallcn  siedend  auf. 
The  Hebrew  word  “  is  strongly  expressive  of 
that  violently  excited  state  of  the  intestines  which 
is  occasioned  by  excessive  grief”  (Henderson), 


or  rather,  which  was  employed  as  an  imago  of 
mental  perturbations  and  distress. — W.  H.  H.] 
(6). — Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me.  The 
expression  is  found  in  this  sense,  of  the  turning 
of  the  heart  as  a  symptom  of  the  most  painful 
affection,  only  elsewhere  in  Hos.  xi.  8.  In 
another  sense,  Ex.  xiv.  5. — 2.  We  have  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reason  which  has  occasioned  her 
chastisement. — For  I  have  grievously  re¬ 
belled.  Since  1  rebelliously  have  rebelled.  These 
words  belong  evidently  to  what  follows,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  particle  at  the  beginning  is  not  /or, 
but  since,  or  because.  For  the  first  and  immedi¬ 
ate  result  of  disobedience  was  the  punishment 
described  in  what  follows,  rather  than  the  suf¬ 
fering  caused  by  that  punishment.  Besides  if 
this  clause  belongs  to  what  precedes  it,  then  the 
first  half  of  the  verse  has  four  members,  and  the 
I  last  only  two.  [The  sense  is  not  affected, 
whether  we  connect  this  with  what  precedes,  or 
with  what  follows.  The  irregular  division  of  the 
verses  is  too  common  to  authorize  here  a  change 
in  the  Masoretic  punctuation,  such  as  Naegels- 
bach  proposes  (see  Gram,  note  above),  merely  for 
the  sake  of  an  equal  division  of  this  verse. — W. 
H.  H.] — 3.  We  have  the  punishment  itself  in 
i  declarations  of  concentrated  meaning. — Abroad 
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the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home  there  is  as 
death, — Rages  without  the  sword ,  as  within  Death. 
For  the  sense  according  to  kindred  places,  we 
have  Jer.  xiv.  18  ;  Ez.  vii.  15.  By  death  in  an¬ 
tithesis  to  the  sword  it  is  natural  to  understand, 
death  wrought  by  hunger,  or  pestilence.  See 
Jer.  xv.  2;  xviii.  21.  [Boothroyd  :  “Death  as 
it  were  acting  in  propria  persona ,  and  not  by  the 
instrumentality  of  another,  as  when  a  person  is 
slain  by  the  sword”  ( Biblia  Uebraiea ).  See  Jer. 
ix.  21 ;  Hab.  ii.  6.  Adam  Clark  gives  examples 
from  the  poets  of  similar  personification  of  death. 
— W.  II.  II.] 

[,L?  impers.  lit.,  it  is  strait  to  me,  that  is,  I 
am  in  a  strait ,  I  am  distressed,  I  grieve . 
seems  itself  a  cry  of  distress,  the  sharpness  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  E.  \.,for  I  am  in  distress. — 
My  bowels ,  etc.  It  seems  impossible  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  in  an  English  form  ;  at  least  our  ideas 
of  the  commotions  of  the  bowels  have  no  associa¬ 
tion  with  agitations  of  the  mind.  To  say  with 
Henderson,  “my  bowels  are  made  to  boil,” 
though  it  seems  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  yet  does  not  really  express  the  idea 
of  violent  motion,  as  witnessed  in  boiling  water, 
or  the  surging  of  the  ocean,  which  is  the  idea 
intended.  To  say  with  Noyf.s,  My  bowels  boil ,  is 
worse  yet,  as  the  verb  is  strictly  passive.  If  we 
might  be  allowed  to  ignore  the  figure,  and  say 
simply,  my  mind  is  greatly  agitated,  we  would  more 
correctly  interpret  the  words  to  English  ears, 
than  by  a  figurative  use  of  the  word  bowels ,  that 
never  was  ingrafted  into  English  thoughts  and 
feelings.  If  we  could  accept  the  opinion  that  in 
ancient  usage  the  word  bowels  denoted  the  upper 
viscera  and  was  not  restricted  as  by  modern 
usage  to  the  lower  viscera  (see  Alexander  on 
Is.  xvi.  11),  we  might  substitute  the  word  bosom 
with  advantage.  But  accepting  the  usual  signifi¬ 
cation  of  ’£3,  we  can  give  to  no  other 

English  form  than  we  have  done,  greatly  troubled. 
Owen:  “  Troubled ,  or  disquieted ,  is  the  rendering 
of  all  the  versions,  and  also  of  the  Targ.  As  it 
is  a  reduplicate,  the  verb  means  greatly  troubled 

or  greatly  disturbed,  or  violently  agitated.” — ’3S 
•jam.  Rosenmueller  refers  to  a  similar  phrase 
in  Ps.  xxxviii.  1 1 ;  '3^,  cor  meum  circumit , 

circumagitur :  Alexander  explains  it  of  “the 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  denoting  violent  agita¬ 
tion.” — W.  H.  H.] — The  reading  n)*33,  whatever 
may  be  urged  against  it,  is  very  old,  for  the  Sept, 
has  (jorrep  duvarof.  But  it  is  impossible  to  at¬ 
tach  to  this  3  (if  it  be  understood  here  as  a 
particle  of  comparison,  or  as  a  so-called  Kaph 
veritatis),  a  pertinent  sense.  For  JV33  stands 
hero  in  antithesis  to  nSstf  is  their  com¬ 

mon  predicate ;  and  to  fill  out  the  senso  there 
should  be  a  subject  indicated  corresponding  to 
3in.  To  supply  3^n  again,  or  with  Ewald  the 
idea  “  something  similar  ”  before  DV33,  would  give 
us  a  construction  in  the  highest  degree  forced 
and  unnatural.  Unless  we  suppose  a  mistako  of 
the  transcriber  and  read  simply  DVsn,  as  the 
Syriac  has  it,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  trans¬ 
pose  the  words,  and  to  read  JV33  r»VD3,  which 


the  text  of  the  Sept,  seems  to  sanction,  for  since 
the  Sept,  translates  ug  ddvaro^  iv  oixu,  its  au¬ 
thors  apparently  read  the  Hebrew  words  in  tli3 
order  indicated.  [Rosenmueller:  “Pareac  re¬ 
gards  the  3,  placed  before  DIO  in  this  place,  not 
as  the  particle  of  similitude,  but  what  the  Gram¬ 
marians  call  tho  3  veritatis ,  which  not  seldom  is 
used  for  the  name  of  the  thing  or  person  referred 
to.  But  I  prefer  to  suppose,  with  Liewe  and 
Wolfssohn,  that  the  words  are  to  be  transposed, 

as  may  be  done;  n;33  Dn3  3*^n  pno, 

without  the  sword  bereaves,  even  as  death  within .” — 
Henderson  has  a  curiously  unsatisfactory  re¬ 
mark,  which  his  translation  does  not  clear  up, 
“theCaph  is  the  Caph  veritatis  expressing  the 
reality  of  tho  thing.”  What  “thing?”  Famine 
or  pestilence?  We  must  either  adopt  Naegels- 
bach’s  opinion,  with  which  Sept.,  Syr.  and  Arab, 
agree,  and  transpose  the  words.  Abroad  the  sword 
has  bereaved  me,  as  death  at  home;  or  suppose  an 
awkward  prosopopoeia  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  death  for  famine  or  pestilence,  in  which  case 
the  3  is  strictly  the  3  veritatis ;  or  we  must  trans¬ 
late  as  Henderson  (though  his  translation  is  at 
variance  with  his  explanation),  Abroad  the  sword 
bereaveth ,  in  the  house  it  is  as  death,  and  accept 
the  suggestion  of  Calvin,  that  the  3  is  the  3  of 
similitude,  at  home  it  is  as  death ,  as  if  he  would 
say,  nothing  met  them  at  home  but  that  which 
was  like  death  itself.  There  is  as  lit  le,  if  uot 
less,  difficulty  in  the  first  of  these  explanations, 
as  in  either  of  the  others. — W.  H.  II.] 

Vcr.  21.  4.  We  have  the  rejoicing  of  her  ene¬ 
mies  at  her  misfortunes.  This  subject,  now  first 
alluded  to,  the  Poet  dwells  upon  at  some  length, 
whilst  he  only  briefly  indicated  the  matters  that 
have  been  mentioned. — They  have  heard  that 
I  sigh,  there  is  none  to  comfort  me, — that  1 
have  no  comforter. — All  mine  enemies  have 
heard  of  my  trouble.  What  the  cucmies  heard 
is  described  as  if  it  came  to  them  borne  ou  suc¬ 
cessive  waves  of  rumor,  proceeding  by  degrees 
from  the  circumference  to  the  very  centre  of 
their  grief.  At  first  they  heard  how  Zion  [Jeru¬ 
salem]  bitterly  mourned,  because  left  alone,  with¬ 
out  Comforter  aud  Helper  (see  ver.  2),  she  was 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  ner  enemies.  Then 
they  [her  enemies]  began  to  comprehend  the  na¬ 
ture  and  extent  of  her  misfortune.  But  they  re¬ 
joiced  that  Jehovah  had  done  it,  that  is  to  say. 
He  had  actually  brought  about  the  day  which  He 
had  before  predicted. — They  are  glad  that 
Thou  hast  doue  it,  Thou  wilt  bring  the 
day  that  Thou  hast  called  (Marg.,  pro - 
claimed).  They  rejoiced  because  Thou  hast  done 
it,  that  Thou  hast  brought  the  day  Thou  hadst  pro¬ 
claimed.  It  will  be  observed  that  1  take  the  last 
clause  as  epexegetical.  This  seems  to  me  neces¬ 
sary.  For,  1.  To  give  a  precatory  sense  to  the 
last  clause  [as  Luther,  let  the  day  come;  Hen¬ 
derson  :  Bring  the  day  which  Thou  hast  announced  ; 
Noyes:  O  bring  the  day  which  Thou  hast  appointed. 
— W.  II.  II.]  is  very  forced.  2.  These  words  are 
a  very  suitable  explanation  of  the  preceding 
clause:  the  Lord  has  done  it  by  bringing  about 
in  fact  the  day  He  had  predicted  or  proclaimed, 
that  is  to  say,  He  had  not  merely  spokeu,  but 
acted  [not  merely  threatened,  but  carried  His 
threat  into  execution,  by  doing  what  He  liad  said 
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He  would  do].  Least  of  all  can  we  say,  Thou 
bringest ,  Thou  proclaimest  the  day,  for  this  would 
require  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  words-  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  the  text  should  read  DV  HXlp* 
Ewald,  following  the  Sept.  [’E xrjyayrc  fyueyav, 
enatecrac  Kctipd »>],  supplies  [an  appointed  time] 
after  This  is  unnecessary  and  arbitrary. 

Calvin  explains  this  clause  as  Naegelsbach 

oes:  and  his  English  translator,  Owen,  remarks: 
“  Our  version  is  wrong  in  rendering  this  clause 
in  the  future  tense.  The  reference  is  not  to  the 
day  of  veugeance  to  the  Babylonians,  but  to  the 
day  of  vengeance  which  God  had  brought  on  His 
own  people.  The  versions,  except  the  Syr..  give 
the  verb  in  the  past  tense.”  So  WordswortU: 
“  They  are  glad  that  Thou  haft  done  it;  that  Thou 
haet  brought  (upon  me)  the  day  (of  sorrow)  which 
Thou  hadst  proclaimed  (by  Thy  prophets,  who 
warned  me  of  my  impending  destruction).” — W. 
H.  11.].  That  the  Lord  had  threatened  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  with  eventual  destruction,  was  well 
known  to  the  heathen.  See  Jer.  xl.  2,  3  — 
And  they  shall  be  like  unto  me.  The 
second  principal  part  of  the  prayer  begins  w.th 
this  petition,  that  the  Lord  would  visit  her  ene¬ 
mies  with  the  same  fate  which  had  befallen  her. 
[Wordsworth:  “The  Edomites,  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  who  exulted  over  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  will  share  the  same  fate,  at  the  hand 
of  the  same  enemy.  See  iv.  21  ;  Jer.  xii.  14; 
xxv.  21  ;  and  Babylon  herself  also  will  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  her  cruelty  to  Zion  (Jer.  1.  9,  10;  li. 
83  ;  Is.  xlvii.  6)].” 

It  cannot  be  objected  to  the  above  interpreta¬ 
tion,  that  then  the  adversative  sentence  should 
begin  with  Dill,  for  the  subject  of  the  adversative 
sentence  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  preceding  one, 
only  viewed  in  a  different  light.  Whilst  what 
precedes  shows  what  the  enemies  hitherto  had 
done  (W?12£»  JfeftF),  the  adversative  sen¬ 

tence  shows  what  in  the  future  will  be  done  to 
them:  therefore,  from  to  the  perfect 

only  is  used,  from  TITl  the  imperfect  only.  If 
the  sentence  began  with  /JiOn, *he  proper  gram¬ 
matical  construction  would  be  mi  DV  tOpH 

Rosenmukller:  “In  the  repeti¬ 
tion  of  this  word  there  is  emphasis,  as  below,  iii. 
43.  44  ;  Ps.  exxiv.  1,  2.  The  introduction  of  this 
verb,  at  first,  without  a  subject  expressed,  was 
doubtless  an  expedient  suggested  by  the  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  of  the  verses  which  required 
an  initial  but  its  introduction  in  the  next 
clause,  with  the  subject  expressed,  and  that  in  an 
intensified  form, —  “  heard  (have  they)  that  I 
sigh,”  etc. — “  all  my  enemies  heard  of  my  trouble ,” 
—  is  one  of  those  triumphs  of  the  art  of  the  true 
poet,  by  which  he  makes  even  the  artificial  and 
arbitrary  laws  of  poetry  contribute  to  the  force 
and  beauty  of  his  sentiments. — \3.  Owen: 
“  There  are  here  two  instances  of  'D  being  carried 
on  to  the  next  clause, — 

Heard  have  they  that  I  stgh,  that  I  hare  no  comforter : 

All  mine  euemiea  have  heard  of  my  evil ;  they  have  rejoiced 

That  Thou  hast  done  it,  that  Thou  hast  brought  the  day 
Thou  hast  announced.” 

It  is  better,  however,  to  oonsider  each  '3  as  i 


uniting  the  two  clauses  that  follow  it  as  in  close 
appositiou,  in  each  case  the  latter  clause  being 
explanatory  of  the  preceding  one:  They  heard 
that  I  sigh ,  I  have  no  comforter ,  t.  e.,  I  sigh  be¬ 
cause  I  have  no  comforter.  They  rejoiced  that 
Thou  hast  done  it,  Thou  hast  brought  the  day,  t.  e., 
Thou  hast  done  it  by  bringing  the  day. — Thou 
hast  done  it.  The  gloss  of  the  famous  Jew,  Jar- 
chi,  quoted  by  Rosenmuellkr,  is  singular,  and 
shows  what  far-fetched  interpretations  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  have  been  allowed:  “Thou  bast  afforded 
the  occasion  why  my  enemies  have  hated  me  and 
rejoiced  in  my  misfortune,  because  Thou  hast 
given  us  commandment  not  to  eat  and  drink  what 
they  do,  nor  to  enter  into  marriages  with  them. 
If  only  I  had  joined  myself  in  marriage  with 
them,  they  would  have  been  disposed  to  pity  me 
and  the  children  of  their  own  daughters.” — W. 
H.  H.] 

Ver.  22.  Let  all  their  wickedness  come 
before  Thee.  The  expression  come  before  Thee 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  becoming  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  See  Gen.  xxxvii.  2.* — And  do 
unto  them  as  thou  hast  done  nnto  me  fot 
all  my  transgressions  [see  gram,  notes  above]. 
For  my  sighs  are  many  and  my  heart  is 
faint.  The  conclusion  of  the  prayer  contains  a 
declaration  of  fact.  It  is  impossible  to  refer  this 
to  the  thoughts  immediately  before  expressed : 
for  neither  confession  of  sin  (“for  all  my  trans¬ 
gressions  ”),  nor  prayer  for  the  retribution  of 
the  injustice  done  by  her  enemies  (“do  unto 
them  as  they  have  done  unto  me”),  could  sug¬ 
gest  this  concluding  sentence.  Rather,  it  relates 
generally  to  the  prayer  for  help,  which  is  con¬ 
tained  as  well  under  the  second  head,  as  in  the 
first  part  of  the  prayer.  This  last  clause,  con¬ 
taining  the  evidence  of  her  need  of  help,  natu¬ 
rally  recalls  the  prayer  for  help. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-8.  This  change  of  fortune,  befallen 
the  holy  city  and  holy  people,  may  well  xclaim 
our  sympathy  in  the  highest  degree.  But  at  the 
same  time  we  should  let  it  be  to  us  a  solemn 
warning.  For  if  this  was  done  to  the  green 
tree,  what  shall  be  done  to  the  dry  (Luke  xxiii. 
31)  ?  If  God  rejected  the  people  whom  He  called 
the  apple  of  His  eye  (Deut.  xxxii.  10),  if  He  ex¬ 
posed  to  destruction  tho  city,  in  reference  to 
which  He  said,  that  “His  fire  is  in  Zion,  and 
His  furnace  in  Jerusalem”  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  what 
claim  can  the  people,  kingdoms  and  dynasties  of 
the  Gentiles  have? — what  claim  can  the  particu¬ 
lar  Christian  churches  even  have  ? — what  claim 
can  Rome,  Geneva  and  Wirtemberg  have  to  the 
privilege  of  eternal  existence?  Truly,  since  the 
Lord  could  destroy  Jerusalem  And  entirely  lay 
waste  Canaan,  without  being  unfaithful  to  His 
promise  given  to  the  Fathers,  even  so  He  can  re¬ 
move  the  candlestick  of  every  particular  Christian 
ohurcb,  without  breaking  the  promise  given  to 
the  church  at  large,  that  the  gates  of  Hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it  (M&tth.  xvi.  18). 

2.  Vers.  1-11.  “From  Jeremiah’s  passionate 
lamentation  over  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
Jewish  land  and  people,  we  derive  a  lesson  in 
reference  to  the  manner  in  which  one  in  great 
affliction  and  misery  may  be  allowed  to  behave. 
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There  have  been  found,  among  the  heathen,  per¬ 
sons  reputed  for  wisdom,  some  of  whom  have  held 
the  opinion,  that  a  wise,  intelligent  man  should 
be  altogether  emotionless,  neither  rejoicing  in 
good  fortune,  nor  cast  down  by  bad  fortune,  but 
willing  to  let  things  be  as  they  are.  But  we  see 
the  very  opposite  of  this  in  pious,  holy  persons, 
especially  here  in  Jeremiah,  where  he  bitterly 
laments  the  misery  of  his  people  and  fatherland. 
Could  he  have  hoped  for  deliverance  from  that 
misery,  or  any  mitigation  of  it,  how  heartily 
would  he  have  rejoiced!  And  such  emotions, if 
properly  controlled,  are  not  obnoxious  to  God, 
since  He  Himself  has  implanted  them  in  our  hu¬ 
man  nature.  As  it  would  displease  a  faithful 
father,  should  his  children  laugh  when  he  pun¬ 
ished  them,  so  it  cannot  please  God  when  His 
people  show  no  sign  of  grief  on  account  of  His 
chastisements.  If  we  should,  in  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  and 
weep  with  those  who  weep  (Rom.  xii.  15),  and  as 
the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  should  mani¬ 
fest  hearty  commiseration  towards  the  suffering 
(Col.  iii.  12),  much  more  should  we,  in  times  of 
general  and  national  calamities,  not  then  be  joy¬ 
ful,  but  heartily  mourn  and  lament  on  account 
of  tho  losses  and  evils  suffered  by  the  public 
generally.  Those  who  do  not  so,  the  Lord  God 
reproves  ;  because  they  eat  and  drink  joyfully, 
and  are  not  at  all  concerned  for  the  calamity  of 
Joseph,  He  threatens  severely  to  punish  their 
false  security.”  Wttertem.  Summ. 

3.  Vcr.  1.  The  Targum  Jonathan  compares 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  the  expulsion 
from  Paradise:  “It  was  with  Jerusalem  as  with 
Adam  and  Eve,  when  they  were  judged,  who 
were  ejected  from  the  Paradise  of  pleasure,  and 
then  the  Governor  of  the  universe  lamented  over 
them.” — Origen  conceives  that  under  tho  image 
of  Jerusalem,  formerly  noble  and  splendid,  but 
now  become  widowed  and  servile,  the  human 
soul  is  represented :  “In  a  sublimer  sense,  J eru- 
salem,  in  tho  enjoyment  of  felicity,  abounding 
in  people  and  nations,  and  the  head  of  provinces, 
is  the  (diviua  est  anima)  soul  which  is  of  divine 
origin.  *  *  *  Even  as  we  are  permitted  to  see 
Jerusalem,  living  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  with 
a  large  population,  crowded  with  foreigners,  and 
head  of  the  provinces,  but  when  virtue  fails,  de¬ 
solate  and  widowed  and  enslaved,  so  that  it  be¬ 
comes  tributary  to  the  enemy  that  conquered  it, 
so  it  happens  to  the  soul  of  him  who  has  fallen 
from  virtue.”  Ghisler.,  p.  11. — So  also  Olympio- 
dorus:  “She  became  as  a  widow,  having  been 
deprived  of  the  bridegroom — the  Logos.” — So 
also  Rhaban  Maitrus:  “Lamentation  is  made 
for  the  faithful  soul  of  man,  which  formerly  was 
full  of  virt  ues  and  controlled  its  various  passions, 
governing  tne  appetites  of  the  flesh;  but  after¬ 
wards  inflamed  by  the  fire  of  lust  through  the 
agency  of  malignant  spirits,  deprived  of  angelical 
consolation  and  wanting  divine  communion,  it 
was  given  over  to  serve  as  many  masters  as  it 
bad  vices.”  Ibid .,  p.  10. — Hugo  a  Sancto  Vic- 
TORe:  “When  God  reigning  in  our  hearts  go¬ 
verns  us,  then  the  flesh  subjected  serves  nim  in 
the  outward  life,  and  in  proportion  as  we  are  in¬ 
wardly  more  humbly  submissive  to  Him,  we  have 
in  a  stronger  degree  the  mastery  over  the  out¬ 
ward  life.  Thus,  therefore,  our  soul,  when  it 


had  God  for  its  King,  was  within  *  full  of  people/ 
t. e. ,  of  virtues,  and  without  was  also  ‘mistress 
of  the  nations' — that  is,  of  carnal  desires,  and 
‘a  princess  of  provinces’ — that  is,  of  the  bodily 
senses.  But  now  she  is  ‘solitary,’  because  she 
has  lost  her  king;  she  is  a  ‘  widow,’  because  sho 
is  separated  from  her  husband;  she  is  ‘tribu¬ 
tary,’  because  she  serves  the  vices  to  which  Bhe 
is  subject.”  Ibid. 

4.  Ver.  1.  Jerusalem,  in  this  passage,  is  re¬ 
garded  by  many  as  a  type  of  the  church.  So 
says  Paschasius  Radbertus  :  “The  Prophet 
mourns,  not  only  because  shesitteth  in  garments 
soiled  with  dust  and  earthly  deeds  (sedet  pulve- 
reis  et  terrenis  operibus  sordidata),  but  espe¬ 
cially  because  she  ‘Bitteth  solitary .’  Solitary, 
moreover,  because  4  as  a  toidow.'  And  widowed, 
because  she  has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  on 
account  of  the  filthiness  of  her  turpitude.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  she  is  said  to  be  *as  a 
widow,’  and  not  really  a  widow;  since,  although 
she  is  despised  by  her  spouse,  yet  her  rights  of 
marriage  remain,  so  that  if  she  should  reform 
and  discharge  tho  duties  of  her  former  love,  she 
may  at  least  receive  her  husband  and  immortality 
through  her  penitence.”  Ghisler.,  p.  9. — Hugo 
a  Sancto  Victore  allegorizes  in  another  fashion: 
“  How  is  it  that  while  we  perceive  so  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  church,  we  see  the  church  herself  ‘so¬ 
litary  ?’  Because  we  can  find  hardly  any  one 
who  may  be  esteemed  as  truly  with  the  church. 

*  *  *  As  Christ  remains  untouched  by  the 
crowd  pressing  upon  Him  (Mark  v.  24-34),  so 
the  church,  the  body  of  Christ,  4  sitteth  solitary* 
amidst  a  multitude,  because  the  Catholic  faith 
has  many  professors,  but  few  imitators.”  Ibid., 
pp.  9,  10. — In  another  way  still,  the  Abbot  Ru¬ 
pert  von  Deutz:  “What  city  is  it  that  was  ‘full 
of  people,’  etc.?  That  holy  city,  Jerusalem,  for¬ 
sooth,  the  mother  of  us  all,  whose  citizens  we 
are,  whosoever  of  us  are  believers.  That  city, 
before  the  creation  of  tho  world,  was  already 
full  of  people  in  the  foreknowledge  or  predesti¬ 
nation  of  God.  *  *  *  How  has  it  come  to  pass 
that  she  should  sit  solitary,  should  become  as  a 
widow,  Bhould  pay  tribute  ?  Forsooth  by  trans¬ 
gressing;  namely,  by  oue  man’s  sinning,  tho  first 
man’s,  for  in  him  the  whole  multitude  of  his  pos¬ 
terity  sinned  and  suffered  condemnation.  Thus 
has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  holy  city  should  sit 
solitary — should  sit,  as  it  were,  as  a  widow,  not 
having  her  husband — God,  a  church  holy  through, 
faith,  though  cast  out  of  Paradise,  a  wanderer 
in  this  world,  suffering  through  exile,  death  and 
an  offended  Lord — that  is,  paying  penal  tribute 
for  sin.”  Ibid.,  p.  10. 

[5.  Vers.  1-11.  With  regard  to  the  allegorical 
and  mystical  interpretations  of  this  song,  we  may 
adopt  the  language  of  Kitto  on  1  Sam.  xvii.: 
“Although  we  do  not,  with  some,  think  that 

*  these  things  are  an  allegory,’  *  *  *  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  experienced  Christian  to  read  it  with¬ 
out  being  reminded  of  eventful  passages  in  his 
own  spiritual  history.  There  is  no  doubt  some 
mysterious  connection  bet  ween  even  the  external 
things  of  Scripture  history,  and  tho  inner  things 
of  our  spiritual  life,  which  ‘the  wise’  are  ena¬ 
bled,  by  the  Spirit’s  teaching,  to  discern,  and 
which  renders  the  seemingly  least  spiritual  parts 
of  the  holy  writ  richly  nourishing  to  their  souls” 
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( Daily  Bible  Illustrations). — Scott:  “The  se¬ 
rious  mind  perceives  abundant  cause  to  meditate, 
with  solemn  awe  and  deep  concern,  on  the  to¬ 
kens  of  His  indignation  at  the  sins  of  men.  *  *  * 
How  is  it  that  so  many  populous  cities  now  sit 
solitary  ?  That  so  many  flourishing  empires  are 
now  become  tributary  and  enslaved?  Whence  are 
the  tears,  with  which  vast  multitudes  wear  away 
their  restless  nights  and  joyless  days ;  whilst 
they  mourn  the  loss  of  dear  relatives,  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  professed  friends,  the  cruelty  of  ene¬ 
mies,  the  oppression  of  the  powerful,  the  fury  of 
persecutors,  grievous  servitude  and  multiplied 
afflictions  ?  Whence  is  it,  that  idolaters  now  oc¬ 
cupy  the  places  where  flourishing  churches  once 
were?  That  the  ways  of  Zion  are  deserted,  her 
ordinances  interrupted  or  profaned,  her  gates 
desolated,  her  priests  and  people  in  bitterness, 
or  cut  off?  How  is  it  that  the  adversaries  of  the 
church  are  the  chief,  and  prosper,  and  that  her 
children  are  in  captivity?  However  we  may 
vary  our  inquiries,  the  same  answer  recurs:  the 
fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  for  man’s  transgressions 
hath  filled  the  earth  with  Bighs  and  groans,  with 
tears,  sickness  and  death.  *  *  *  Sin  fills  our 
consciences  with  remorse  and  our  hearts  with 
terror;  deprives  the  soul  of  strength  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;  perverts  every  pleasant  thing  and  every 
good  gift  of  God,  and  even  His  truths,  Sabbaths 
and  ordinances  into  occasions  of  deeper  con¬ 
demnation  and  misery.  *  *  *  Among  the  ma¬ 
nifold  evil  effects  of  sin,  the  pious  mind  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  grieved,  when,  being  committed  by  profes¬ 
sors  of  true  religion,  it  causes  the  enemies  of 
God  to  blaspheme,  and  to  mock  and  scoff  at  the 
truths  and  ordinances  of  His  .word  and  worship. 
Wo  be  to  the  world  because  of  such  offences:  and 
wo  be  to  those  by  whom  such  offences  come,  ex¬ 
cept  their  repentance  be  as  deep  as  their  trans¬ 
gressions  are  aggravated.  We  ought  to  prefer 
any  of  the  other  temporal  effects  of  sin  to  this. 
Should  any  be  wonderfully  brought  down  from 
the  height  of  affluence  to  the  depth  of  penury; 
should  their  honor  be  changed  for  contempt; 
should  they  have  no  comforter  in  affliction,  and 
be  constrained  to  part  with  all  their  pleasant 
things  for  bread  to  sustain  life;  nay,  should 
they  have  the  prospect  of  dying  by  famine ;  yet 
all  this  ought  to  be  considered  as  far  less  afflict¬ 
ing  than  that  their  sins  should  cause  the  name, 
truths  and  ordinances  of  God  to  be  blasphemed ; 
and  men  to  stumble  and  fall  and  perish  forever, 
through  the  increasing  prejudice,  hardness  and 
impiety  that  they  have  excited.  Even  the  pro¬ 
fanation  of  sacred  things,  and  the  sacrilege  of 
those  who,  in  different  ages,  have  laid  their  ra¬ 
pacious  hands  on  the  substance  which  was  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  support  of  religion;  and  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  the  clerical  office  hath  been 
treated  by  profligates  and  infidels ;  have  in  great 
measure  been  chargeable  upon  the  atrocious 
sins  of  professors  and  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
who  have  rendered  themselves  vile,  and  exposed 
themselves  to  shame  Dy  their  evident  miscon¬ 
duct:  and  therefore  the  Lord  hath  made  them 
vile  and  contemptible  even  to  the  most  abandoned 
of  mankind.”  (I*ractical  Observations). — W.  H.  H.] 
6.  Vers.  1-3.  “  If  God’s  chastisements  begin, 
they  come  not  once,  twice,  or  thrice  only,  but  they 
follow  one  after  another,  as  one  wave  pursues 


another  in  a  tempestuous  ocean  (Ps.  xlii.  8). 
For  no  misfortune  comes  alone,  as  is  plainly  seen 
in  the  present  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Jews.” 
Cramer  according  to  Eo.  Hunnius  ( Ser .  2,  p. 

.  Ver.  4.  “  What  an  unspeakable  blessing  of 
God  it  is,  when  He  gives  public  tranquility,  so 
that  people  may  come  in  crowds  and  regularly 
observe  the  holy  rites  of  Divine  worship,  the 
world  knows  not,  until  God  creates  a  famine  of 
His  Word  and  people  seek  for  it  over  land  and 
water  without  finding  it.  Let  us  be  admonished 
to  love  the  Word  of  God  and  the  sanctuary  where 
it  is  preached.  Example :  David,  Ps.  xxvi.  8  ; 
xxvii.  4.”  Cramer  by  Eg.  Hunnius  (Ser.  2,  p. 
19).  “0  how  many  people  there  are  who  sigh 

after  the  precious  gospel  and  have  willingly 
gone  in  crowds  over  many  miles  to  the  places, 
where  alone  they  could  obtain  and  enjoy  it. 
These  will  on  that  day  stand  up  and  condemn 
those,  who  have  had  it  nt  their  very  doors,  and 
yet  have  regarded  it  so  disdainfully  and  treated 
it  so  carelessly.”  Eo.  Hunnius,  Ser.  2,  p.  20. 

8.  Ver.  6.  “God  has,  on  account  of  Zion’s 
sins,  set  her  enemies  in  authority  over  her. 
What  does  not  this  signify  1  The  enemy  governs 
at  pleasure  I  Thus  the  church  must  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  world — and  this  drives  her 
anew  to  penitence  and  prayer.  The  youth  must 
go  bound  into  slavery.  To  be  obliged  to  see  this, 
breaks  the  heart.  He  who  will  not  understand 
that  it  is  the  enemy  of  souls,  who  leads  the  chil¬ 
dren,  bound  by  lusts  and  false  doctrine,  to  hell, 
that  person  must  regard  every  thing  that  he  re¬ 
flects  upon  in  a  gross  and  literal  sense.”  Died- 
rich. 

9.  Ver.  6.  “  The  devil  is  the  author  of  our 
spiritual  captivity  (Col.  i.  13  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2G), 
Christ  is  our  Redeemer  (John  viii.  36),  the  means 
of  redemption  are — in  respect  to  the  price  paid 
(ratione  acquisitionis)  the  blood  of  Christ  (Zech. 
ix.  11 ;  Col.  i.  14), — but  with  regard  to  its  actual 
application  to  us  (rcspectu  autem  exhibitionis)  the 
Word  and  Sacraments,  especially  Baptism  which 
by  St.  Basil,  in  his  Homily  on  4  Holy  Baptism/ 
is  called  *the  ransom  for  captives ’  (Isa.  lxi.  1).” 
Forster. 

10.  Ver.  6.  Forster  here  considers  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  the  participation  of  children  in  the 
sufferings  of  their  parents  for  Bins  of  which  the 
children  are  innocent,  may  be  explained.  He 
refers  in  this  connection  to  Luther’s  explanation 
of  Ex.  xx.  6,  where  it  is  said:  “This  question, 
why  the  son  suffers  for  the  father,  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  hath  treated  of  and  says  (xviii.  2),  ‘The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  teeth  are  set  on  edge and  Jeremiah  says 
(xxxi.  29?),  “Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are 
gone,  but  we  must  suffer  for  their  sins;’ — and  it 
is  still  so  in  our  days;  we  sin  and  deserve  what 
those  who  come  after  us  must  suffer.  IVe  are 
not  to  understand  by  this  that  the  child  is  damned 
on  account  of  the  father,  as  if  it  referred  to  the 
[eternal]  punishment  of  souls.  ‘All  souls,’  says 
God  by  Ezekiel  (xviii.  4),  ‘are  mine;  as  the  soul 
of  the  father,  so  also  the  soul  of  the  son  is  mine ; 
the  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.’  But  we  should 
understand  this  of  temporal  punishment;  He 
punishes  children  on  account  of  the  fathers,  by 

1  letting  them  die  who  must  yet  at  any  rate  die.” 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


1 1 .  Ver.  5.  For  the  multi  tilde  of  her  trans¬ 
gressions. — 44  If  thou  fearest  not  sin,  fear  at 
least  that  which  sin  leads  to.”  Augustin  by 
Forster. 

12.  Ver.  6.  Her  princes  have  become  like 
harts,  etc . — 44  The  deer  is  an  extremely  timid 
animal,  and  on  that  account  the  heart  of  a  deer 
is  reproachfully  imputed  to  the  timid,  as  appears 
by  this  verso  of  Hom&r:  44  O  sou  of  Atreus, 
having  dog’s  eyes  and  the  heart  of  a  stag.*  And 
the  Apothegm  of  Philip  of  Macedon  from  Sto- 
b,eus  is  well  known  :  4an  army  of  stags  with  a 
lion  for  a  leader,  were  better  than  an  army  of 
lions  with  a  stag  for  a  leader.’  ”  Forster. 

13.  Ver.  6.  All  her  beauty  is  departed. — 
44  Now  they  will  consider  well  the  mercies  of  the 
Lord  they  formerly  possessed,  and  how  little  they 
had  valued  them.  Such  reflections  God  awakens 
by  means  of  affliction,  and  herein  again  is  mercy, 
though  enjoyed  only  in  the  midst  of  tears.” 
Dieduich. 

14.  Ver.  7.  And  did  mock  at  her  Sab¬ 
baths. — “  A  corresponding  punishment  (poena 
hvriGTft'tCnq)  answers,  by  the  just  judgment  of  God, 
to  the  sin  of  Sabbath  profanation;  viz.,  the  de¬ 
rision  of  the  Sabbath  (comp.  Gregor.  Nazianz. 
The  festivals  of  the  people  become  the  door  of 
sins).”  Forster.  [Adam  Clarke:  “The  Jews 
were  despised  by  the  heathen  for  keeping  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  Juvenal  mocks  them  on  that  account: 

Cni  soptima  quiequo  fuit  lux 
Ignavu  et  purteiu  vita'  uun  uttigit  ullam.  Sat.  V. 

‘To  whom  every  seventh  day  was  a  blank  and 
formed  not  any  part  of  their  life.’  St.  Augustin 
represents  Seneca  asdoing  the  same: — Inutiliter 
id  eos  facere  affirraans,  quod  septimani  fernifc 
partem  setatis  sum  perdent  vacando,  et  multa  in 
tempore  urgent ia,  non  agendo  ltedantur.  4  That 
they  lost  the  seventh  part  of  their  life  in  keep¬ 
ing  their  Sabbaths ;  and  injured  themselves  by 
abstaining  from  the  performance  of  many  neces¬ 
sary  things  in  such  times.’  He  did  not  consider 
that  the  Roman  calendar  and  customs  gave  them 
many  more  idle  days  than  God  had  prescribed  in 
Sabbaths  to  the  Jews.”] 

15.  Ver.  7.  Jerusalem  remembered. — 
Sinning  first  and  remembering  afterwards  has 
brouglit  many  into  great  trouble. 

10.  Ver.  8.  Jerusalem  hath  grievously 
sinned. — 44  We,  Jerusalem,  must  suffer  on  ac¬ 
count  of  our  sins,  and  this  chiefly  makes  our  sor¬ 
rows  so  very  bitter :  sin  is  the  sting  of  death  and 
of  every  evil.”  Diedrich.  [Calvin:  44  Here  the 
Prophet  expresses  more  clearly  and  strongly 
what  he  had  briefly  referred  to,  even  that  all  the 
evil  which  the  Jews  suffered  proceeded  from 
G-d’3  vengeance,  and  that  they  were  worthy  of 
such  a  punishment,  because  they  had  not  lightly 
offended,  but  had  heaped  up  for  themselves  a 
dreadful  judgment,  since  they  had  in  all  manner 
of  ways  abandoned  themselves  to  impiety.  It  is 
common  to  all  to  mourn  in  adversities;  but  the 
e;ul  of  the  mourning  of  the  unbelieving  is  per¬ 
verseness,  which  at  length  breaks  out  into  rage, 
when  they  feel  their  evils,  and  they  do  not  in  the 
meantime  humble  themselves  before  God.  But 
the  faithful  do  not  harden  themselves  in  their 
mourning,  but  reflect  on  themselves  and  examine 
their  own  life,  and  of  their  own  accord  prostrate 


themselves  before  God,  and  willingly  submit  to 
the  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  confess  that 
God  is  just.”] 

17.  Ver.  9.  [Her  filthiness  is  in  her  skirts. 

— “Much  of  tne  Jewish  law  is  employed  in  dis¬ 
criminating  between  things  clean  and  unclean; 
in  removing  and  making  atonement  for  things 
polluted  or  prescribed:  and  under  these  cere¬ 
monies,  as  uuder  a  veil  or  covering,  a  meaning 
the  most  important  and  sacred  is  concealed,  as 
would  be  apparent  from  the  nature  of  them,  even 
if  we  had  not,  besides,  other  clear  and  explicit 
authority  for  this  opinion.  Among  the  rest  are 
certain  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  body.  *  *  * 
The  sacred  poets  sometimes  have  recourse  to  these 
topics  for  imagery,  even  on  the  most  momentous 
occasions,  when  they  display  the  general  de¬ 
pravity  inherent  in  the  human  mind  (Isa.  lxiv. 
0),  or  exprobate  the  corrupt  manners  of  their 
own  people  (Isa.  i.  6,  6,  10;  Ez.  xxxvi.  17).  or 
when  they  deplore  the  abject  state  of  the  virgin, 
the  daughter  of  Sion,  polluted  and  exposed  (Lam. 
i.  8,  9,  17 ;  ii.  2).  If  we  consider  these  meta¬ 
phors  without  any  reference  to  the  religion  of 
their  authors,  they  will  doubtless  appear  in  some 
degree  disgusting  and  inelegant;  if  we  refer 
them  to  their  genuine  sourc^,  to  the  peculiar 
rites  of  the  Hebrews,  they  will  bo  found  wanting 
neither  in  force  nor  in  dignity.”  Lowtu:  Sacred 
Poetry  of  the  Hebrews ,  Lee.  VI //.] 

18.  Ver.  9.  She  remembereth  not  her 
last  end/ — “It  is  a  peculiarity  of  sin,  that  while 
it  may  rest  a  long  time  in  a  man’s  heart  without 
disturbing  him,  yet  whenever  God  begins  to  show 
His  wrath,  it  wakes  up  and  stings  as  a  serpent 
and  makes  a  wound  that  no  one  can  heal  (Eccle- 
siasticus  xxi.  2).  It  would  be  well  for  us  to  re¬ 
flect,  when  the  devil  makes  sin  as  sweet  as  honey, 
that  there  may  bo  poison  concealed  in  it.”  Cra¬ 
mer  by  Eo.  Huknius  ( Ser .  III.,  p.  27).  [“My 
son,  hast  thou  sinned?  Do  so  no  more,  but  ask 
pardon  for  thy  former  sins.  Flee  from  sin  as 
from  the  face  of  a  serpent ;  for  if  thou  comest 
too  near  it,  it  will  bite  thee:  the  teeth  thereof 
arc  as  the  teeth  of  a  lion,  slaying  the  souls  of  men. 
All  iniquity  is  as  a  two-edged  sword,  the  wounds 
whereof  cannot  be  healed.”  Ecclesiasticus  xxi. 
1-3.] 

19.  Ver.  10.  44  If  we  have  failed  to  keep  dili¬ 
gently  the  gates  of  our  heart  and  through  some 
one  of  our  senses  lying  open  the  old  enemy  have 
found  entrance,  he  advances  thence  by  means  of 
depraved  suggestions  and  illicit  lusts  into  the 
very  sanctuary  of  our  soul,  where  the  Holy 
Trinity  used  to  dwell  by  means  of  true  faith,  and 
he  despoils  that  sanctuary  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtues  that  beautify  and  embellish  it,  nnd  we 
become  miserable  and  most  deserving  of  being 
overwhelmed  with  shame.”  Rhaban.  Maurus 
by  Guisler.  p.  36. 

20.  Vers.  8-10.  “Not  the  person,  but  the  doc¬ 
trine  sanctifies  a  place,  much  less  can  a  place 
sanctify  the  person  and  the  doctrine.  To  which  is 
pertinent  that  saying  of  Jerome  in  his  Epistle  to 
Heliodorus, — 4  It  is  not  easy  to  stand  in  the  place 
of  Paul  and  to  hold  the  rank  of  Peter,  both  of 
whom  reign  with  Christ.’  Whence  it  is  said.— 
4  They  are  not  the  sons  of  the  saints  who  occupy 
the  places  of  the  saints,  but  those  who  do  their 
works.’  Wherefore  if  Jerusalem,  the  holiest  of 
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all  cities  in  the  judgment  of  God  Himself,  is 
nevertheless  declared  in  our  text  to  be  the  wick¬ 
edest  of  all  cities,  who  will  not  rather  say  this 
of  the  city  of  Rome,  which  to-day,  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  abyss  of  superstitions  and  of  all 
possible  abominations.”  Forster. 

21.  Ver.  11.  See,  O  Lord,  and  consider: 
for  I  am  become  vile. — “The  righteous  are 
oppressed  in  the  church  that  they  may  cry  out, 
they  cry  that  they  may  be  heard,  they  are  heard 
that  they  may  glorify  God.”  Augustin  by 
Forster.  [Calvin:  “We  said  yesterday,  that 
the  complaints  which  humbled  the  faithful,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  raised  them  to  a  good  hope,  and 
also  opened  the  door  to  prayers,  were  dictated  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Otherwise,  when  men  indulge 
in  grief,  and  torment  themselves,  they  become 
exasperated;  and  then  to  be  kindled  by  this  irri¬ 
tation  is  a  kind  of  madness.  The  Prophet,  there¬ 
fore,  in  order  to  moderate  the  intensity  of  sorrow, 
and  the  raging  of  impatience,  recalls  again  the 
faithful  to  prayer.  And  when  Jerusalem  asks 
God  to  see  and  to  look ,  there  is  an  emphasis  in¬ 
tended  in  using  the  two  words  ;  and  the  reason 
given  does  also  more  fully  show  this,  because  she 
had  become  vile  ;  so  that  the  church  set  nothing 
else  before  God,  to  turn  Him  to  mercy,  but  her 
own  miseries.  She  did  not,  then,  bring  forward  her 
own  services,  but  only  deplored  her  own  miseries, 
in  order  that  she  might  obtain  the  favor  of 
God.”] 

22.  [Ver.  12.  Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye 
that  pass  by?  behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  like  nnto  my  sorrow,  which 
is  done  unto  Me. — Henry:  “She  justly  de¬ 
mands  a  share  in  the  pity  and  compassion  of 
spectators.  How  pathetically  does  she  beg  their 
compassion!  ver.  18.  This  is  like  that  of  Job, 
xix.  21.  Have  pity ,  have  pity  upon  me ,  O  ye  my 
friends!  It  helps  to  make  a  burden  sit  lighter, 
if  our  friends  sympathize  with  us,  and  mingle  their 
tears  with  ours ;  for  this  evinces  that,  though  in 
affliction,  we  are  not  in  contempt,  commonly  as 
much  dreaded  as  anything  in  an  affliction.”] 

23.  Ver.  12.  “  This  is  allegorically  expounded 
to  be  the  voice  of  Christ  hanging  on  the  cross,  or 
of  souls  in  Purgatory.  *  *  *  Or  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  church  in  tribulation.  *  *  *  Of  the  same  na¬ 
ture  is  the  anguish  of  the  mother  when  in  labor, 
or  mourning  her  dead  children,  or  dreading 
separation  from  her  husband,  or  carried  captive 
with  her  children  among  enemies.  *  *  *  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  truly  penitent  soul,  for  there  is 
no  greater  desolation  than  separation  from  God.” 
Bonaventura  by  Ghislbr.  pp.  41,  42. 

24.  [Ver.  12.  Henderson:  “The  words  of 
this  verse  have  been  very  generally  applied,  in 
the  language  of  the  pulpit,  to  the  sufferings  ol 
our  Saviour,  and  unquestionably  they  graphi¬ 
cally  describe  the  intensity  of  those  sufferings ; 
but  considering  the  extent  to  which  the  original 
sense  of  the  passage  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and 
the  accommodated  one  substituted  in  its  room, 
it  would  be  well  to  notify  that  the  secondary 
meauing  is  merely  an  accommodation  of  the 
words.”  Wordsworth:  “This  sorrowful  ex¬ 
clamation  may,  in  a  secondary  and  spiritual  sense, 
be  regarded  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  Christ 
on  the  cross,  bewailing  the  sins  and  miseries  of 
the  world,  which  caused  Him  that  bitter  anguish, 
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of  which  alone  it  could  be  properly  said,  ‘that 
no  sorrow  was  like  unto  His  sorrow.’”  Thus 
George  Herbert,  in  “  The  Sacrifice:” 

M  Oh  all  ye,  who  pass  by,  whose  eye*  and  mind 
To  worldly  things  are  sharp,  but  to  Me  blind, 

To  Me,  who  took  eyes  that  I  might  you  find : 

Was  ever  grief  like  Mine? 

********** 

But  now  I  die ;  now  all  is  finished. 

My  wo,  man's  weal :  and  now  I  bow  My  head : 

Only  let  oth  *n»  say,  when  I  am  dead. 

Never  was  grief  like  Mine.’’ — W.  H.  H.] 

25.  Ver.  12.  “Our  Saviour  could  have  used 
this  apostrophe  on  the  day  of  the  preparation  for 
the  Passover,  which  might  without  impropriety 
be  called,  in  the  very  words  of  this  text,  the  day 
of  the  wrath  and  indignation  of  the  Lord,  inas¬ 
much  as  on  that  day  He  poured  out  His  wrath  as 
if  by  a  sudden  impulse,  on  His  own  Son,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  testimony  of  Isa.  liii.  Speak¬ 
ing  briefly:  the  suffering  of  Christ  was  infinite 
and  infernal  in  regard  to  its  atrocity,  though  not 
with  regard  to  its  duration;  and  this  should  be 
urged  in  refutation  of  the  frivolous,  carping  ob¬ 
jection  of  the  disciples  of  Photinus,  who  with 
most  impious  sophistry  assert,  that  the  passion 
of  Christ,  because  not  eternal,  could  not  be  ex¬ 
piatory  of  sins  which  are  infinite  in  guilt. 
Preachers  ought  to  and  can,  by  means  of  this 
prophetical  exhortation,  stimulate  their  hearers 
to  more  attentive  meditation  on  the  Lord’s  pas¬ 
sion.”  Forster. 

26.  Ver.  12.  “  Zion’s  sorrow  exceeds  all  other 
sorrow,  for  Zion  is  fully  sensible  of  the  naiuro 
of  her  sin, — which  is  the  sin  of  a  horrible  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God  Himself: — and,  at  the  same 
time,  she  feels  for  the  lost  sinners,  who  were 
called  by  her  word  and  whom  she  could  havo 
wished  to  see  not  lost.  Zion’s  sorrow  is  fulfilled 
aud  completely  realized  in  Jesus  Christ,  of  Him 
have  the  prophets,  and  all  saints,  and  all  who 
are  His,  interpreted  it, — these  know  only  Christ. 
He  who  inflicts  the  sorrow  is  God  the  Faiher, 
and  He  who  bears  it,  in  the  fullest  sense,  is  the 
Son  of  God  ”  Diedrich. 

27.  [Ver.  13.  Pool:  “The  holy  man  ovvneth 
God  as  the  first  cause  of  all  the  evil  t  hey  suffered, 
and  entitles  God  to  their  various  kinds  of  afflic¬ 
tions,  both  in  captivity  and  during  the  siege, 
looking  beyond  the  Babylonians,  who  were  the 
proximate  instrumental  cause.”] 

28.  Ver.  14.  “Although  it  may  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wrath,  that  God  shuuld  punish  the 
Jewish  people  so  severely  with  servitude,  famine, 
disgraoe  and  the  contempt  of  their  enemies,  yet 
thereby  God  promoted  their  eternal  benefit,  since 
many  of  them  were  brought  by  these  means  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  sins  they  had  not  other¬ 
wise  attained.  Moreover,  God  does  many  a 
‘strange  work’  (Isa.  xxviii.  21),  in  reference  to 
that  which  He  esteems  His  own.  Example, 
Mana8SBH.”  Cramer  by  Eg.  Hunxius  ( Ser . 
III.,  pp.  28,  29). — “Oh!  how  salutary  is  the 
blow,  when  God  punishes  a  man  for  his  sins  here 
in  this  life,  and  by  such  temporal  punishment 
preserves  him  from  the  future  eternal  and  terri¬ 
ble  wrath  of  God  and  from  unquenchable  Hell- 
fire  !  Thus  that  holy  teacher  Augustin  speaks,  in 
his  Confessions:  Lord,  burn  me  here,  saw  me  in 
pieces  here,  pierce  me  here,  stone  me  here.  Only 
spare  me  in  that  world.”  Eg.  Hunxius,  id.  loc. 
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20.  Ver.  14.  “Punishment  daily  increases  be¬ 
cause  guilt  increases  daily.  Augustin.  Sins  be¬ 
cause  they  excite  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  an 
intolerable  burden  (Prayer  of  Manass.,  ver.  6), 
are  themselves  well  called,  and  are,  a  yoke  and 
an  intolerable  burden  (Ps.  xxxviii.  4;  lxv.  4).” 
Forster.  [“My  transgressions,  0  Lord,  are 
multiplied:  My  transgressions  are  multiplied, 
and  I  am  not  worthy  to  behold  and  see  the  height 
of  Heaven,  for  the  multitude  of  mine  iniquities. 
I  am  bowed  down  with  many  iron  bands ,  that  I  can¬ 
not  lift  up  mine  head ,  neither  have  any  release:  for 
I  have  provoked  Thy  wrath,  and  done  evil  before 
Thee;  I  did  not  Thy  will,  neither  kept  I  Thy 
commandments :  I  have  set  up  abominations,  and 
have  multiplied  offences.”  (The  Prayer  of 
Manasseh.) — Henry:  “We  never  are  entangled 
in  any  yoke,  but  what  is  framed  out  of  our  own 
transgressions.  The  yoke  of  Christ's  commands 
is  an  easy  yoket  Matt.  ix.  80;  that  of  our  own 
transgressions  a  heavy  one:  God  is  said  to  bind 
this  yoke,  and  nothing  but  the  hand  of  His  par- 
douing  mercy  will  unbind  it.”] 

30.  Vers.  12-16.  “We  should  observe  here, 
what  is  the  real  source  of  all  tribulation  and  ad¬ 
versity  on  earth;  namely,  not  blind  chance,  not 
celestial  agencies,  not  men,  who  err  in  their 
opinions,  or  cause  misfortunes  through  wanton¬ 
ness  or  malice :  in  these  we  may  find  a  secondary 
cause,  but  the  highest  cause,  which  should  be 
first  and  most  considered,  is  God.  The  Lord, 
says  Jeremiah,  has  filled  me  full  of  grief;  He  has 
sent  from  on  high  a  fire  into  ray  bones;  the  Lord 
lias  so  severely  handled  me  that  I  am  not  able  to 
rise  up.  The  Lord  Himself  freely  confesses  all 
this  and  says,  ‘Is  there  evil  in  the  city,  which  I, 
the  Lord,  have  not  done?’  (Am.  iii.  6).  There¬ 
fore  if  we  would  escape  evil,  we  must  go  to  no 
one  but  God,  and  see  to  it  that  we  are  reconciled 
with  Him  in  regard  to  our  sins.  Wurtemb.:  Sum- 
mar .” — [Scott:  “It  may  properly  be  inquired  of 
all  that  pass  by,  whether  the  suffering  of  the 
people  of  God  be  nothing  to  them  ?  If  they  have 
no  thought  of  compassionating  or  attempting  to 
alleviate  their  distresses,  they  may  at  least  be¬ 
hold  and  be  instructed:  they  may  see  in  them  the 
holiness  of  God,  the  evil  of  sin,  the  emptiness  of 
forms,  the  fatal  effects  of  hypocrisy  and  impiety: 
and  they  may  take  warning  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come,  by  considering  the  temporal 
miseries  to  which  sin  exposes  men  in  this  world, 

4  For  if  the  righteous  scarcely  are  saved,  where 
will  the  ungodly  and  profligate  appear?’  If  the 
rod  of  correction  be  so  terrible,  what  will  the 
sword  of  vengeance  be? — But  whatever  may  be 
learned  by  viewing  the  desolations  of  Jerusalem, 
*  *  *  far  more  may  be  learned  from  looking 
unto  Jesus,  and  His  sufferings  and  death.  Does 
He  not,  as  it  were  from  the  cross,  call  on  every 
heedless  mortal  to  attend  to  the  scene  ?  Does 
lie  not  say,  ‘Is  it  nothing  to  you,  all  ye  that 
pass  by  ?  Behold  and  see  if  there  be  any  sorrow 
like  unto  My  sorrow,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath 
afflicted  Me,  in  the  day  of  Ilis  fierce  anger  against 
the  sins  of  those  whom  I  came  to  seek  and  save? 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  I  nm  here  a  sinless  suf¬ 
ferer?  That  I,  the  well-beloved  Son  of  the 
Father,  am  consumed  by  the  fire  of  His  wrath, 
and  that  My  heart  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels  is 
even  as  melting  wax,  and  all  my  boneB  out  of 


joint,  and  that  mine  enemies  stand  staring  on 
and  insulting  over  Me?  Is  it  nothing  to  you 
that  the  Father  hath  wreathed  on  My  neck  the 
yoke  of  man’s  transgressions,  and  laid  on  Me  the 
iniquity  of  all  His  people?’  I  say,  doth  not  our 
suffering  Immanuel  seem  thus  to  address  us? 
And  does  it  not  behoove  us  to  consider,  who  this 
Sufferer  was,  what  He  suffered,  and  why  He  suf¬ 
fered  at  all?  Here  we  may  see  the  evil  of  sin, 
the  honor  of  the  law,  and  the  justice  of  God,  more 
than  in  all  the  other  scenes  that  we  have  been 
contemplating :  here  we  may  learn  the  worth  of 
our  souls,  the  importance  of  eternal  things,  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  misery  of  fallen 
man.  Here  we  may  see  the  only  foundation  of 
our  hope,  and  the  source  pf  our  comfort  and 
happiness.  Here  we  may  learn  gratitude  and 
patience,  meekness  and  mercy,  from  the  brightest 
example  and  the  most  endearing  motives.  Let 
then  all  our  sorrows  lead  to  contemplate  the 
cross  of  Christ,  and  to  mark  the  way  He  took 
through  sufferings  and  death  to  His  glory  ;  that 
we  maybe  comforted  under  our  trials,  and  cheer¬ 
fully  follow  our  Fore-runner,  that  where  He  is, 
there  we  may  be  also.”] 

81.  [Ver.  16.  Because  the  Comforter  that 
should  relieve  my  soul  is  far  from  me. — 
The  church  suffering  for  her  actual  sins  becomes 
a  type  of  the  Saviour  suffering  for  the  sins  of  the 
churoh  imputatively.  Here  we  have  another  cry 
from  the  cross.  “  Eloi,  Eloi,  lama  sabachthan*. 
My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?” 
Those  who  forsake  God  will  be  forsaken  of  Him, 
and  those  who  are  forsaken  of  God,  will  seek  in 
vain  for  any  other  comforter,  and  will  be  left  to 
cry  out  with  tears  and  lamentations  and  4  spread 
forth  their  hands,’  ver.  17,  in  vain,  because 
4  there  is  none  to  comfort  *  them.  The  constant 
allusion  to  an  absent  Comforter  in  this  Song,  see 
vers.  2,  9,  16,  17,  21,  is  significant.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  other  Songs  of  Lamenta¬ 
tion.— W.  H.  H.] 

82.  Ver.  17.  Zion  spreadeth  forth  her 
hands,  and  there  is  none  to  comfort  her. 

— “She  receives  compensatory  punishment,  in 
that,  having  refused  to  hear  Him,  who  Wretched 
out  His  hands  (Isa.  lxv.  2),  and  to  seek  safety 
under  His  wings  (Matt,  xxiii.  87),  she  herself 
should  afterwards  stretch  out  her  hands  and  not 
find  a  comforter.”  Ambrose  by  Ghisleb.  p.  63.— 
“The  ancient  church  (Sion)  spreadeth  forth  her 
hands ,  t.  e.,  her  legal  works  and  carnal  righteous¬ 
nesses,  but  there  is  none  to  comfort  her  ou  account 
of  those  works,  for  the  Lord  does  not  justify  her 
through  them.  But  what  [is  the  result  of  this 
exhibition  of  her  good  works]  ?  If  she  expects 
to  be  justified  by  spreading  out  her  hands  after 
this  fashion,  Ood  hath  commanded  that  her  adver¬ 
saries ,  t.  e.y  her  sins,  should  be  round  about  herf 
and  her  sins  are  much  more  numerous,  nay  with¬ 
out  comparison,  innumerable,  and  her  thousand 
justifications  are  as  if  she  were  an  unclean  wo¬ 
man,  as  a  prophet  elsewhere  testifies,  when  be 
says:  4  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and 
all  our  righteousnesses  are  as  filthy  rags  ’  (Isa. 
Ixiv.  6).”  Rupbrtus  Abbas  by  Ghisler.  p.  64. 

_  38.  Ver.  18.  44  It  is  an  ingenious  and  con¬ 
siderate  method  of  discipline,  when  the  good  God 
would  make  U9  better  and  wiser,  not  by  words, 
but  by  examples  in  other  persons.  Happy  arc 
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they,  who  become  wise  thus  by  the  misfortunes 
of  others.”  Cramer. — The  Lord  is  righteous. 
“  Here  recurs  a  common  saying,  to  which  the 
church  bears  her  most  illustrious  testimony,  in 
the  same  way  as  Mauritius  the  General,  when 
about  to  be  beheaded,  is  said  to  have  pronounced 
publicly  these  words  from  Ps.  cxix. :  4  Just  art 
Thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  Thy  judgments.' 
For9Tkr.  [The  Mauritius  referred  to  is  Mauri¬ 
tius  Tiberius,  sometimes  called  St.  Maurice, 
though  not  the  Saint  usually  so  designated.  Be¬ 
fore  he  himself  was  beheaded,  his  five  sons  were 
massacred  before  his  eyes;  41  and  Maurice,  hum¬ 
bling  himself  under  the  hand  of  God,  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  4  Thou  art  just,  0  Lord,  and  Thy 
judgments  are  without  partiality.’  ”( Encyc .  Brit.) 
— W.  II.  H.] 

84.  Ver.  19.  I  called  for  my  lovers,  but 
they  deceived  me. — “  Under  God’s  judgments 
we  tirst  learn,  how  foolish  it  was  ever  to  have 
expected  anything  good  from  the  world,  to  which 
we  paid  our  earliest  court,  as  Judah  to  Egypt, 
and  from  the  Princes  of  the  world.  They  have  be¬ 
trayed  me,  is  ever  said  of  all  nations,  whenever  the 
church  has  relied  upon  the  great  ones  of  a  nation 
ns  such.  The  world  is  the  church’s  field,  which 
bears  thistles  and  thorns.  Those  who  trust  to  the 
world  must  come  eventually  to  beggary,  and  thus 
miserably  prolong  their  lives ;  whereby  they  may 
possibly  recover  their  senses.”  Diedrich. 

35.  Vers.  20-22.  “Here  the  question  occurs, 
whether  we  may  pray  against  our  enemies,  since 
Christ  says,  ‘Love  your  enemies’  (Matt.  v.  44)? 
Answer :  There  are  two  kinds  of  enemies.  Some, 
who  bear  ill-will  towards  us  personally  for  pri¬ 
vate  reasons,  concern  ourselves  alone.  When  the 
matter  extends  no  further  than  to  our  own  per¬ 
son,  then  should  we  privately  commend  it  to 
God,  and  pray  for  those  who  are  ill-disposed  to¬ 
wards  us,  that  God  would  bring  them  to  a  sense 
of  their  sin:  and,  besides,  we  ought,  according 
to  the  injunction  of  Christ,  to  do  them  good,  and 
not  return  evil  for  evil,  but  rather  overcome  evil 
with  good  (Rom.  xii.  17,  21).  But  if  our  ene¬ 
mies  are  of  that  sort,  that  they  bear  ill-will  to 
wards  us,  not  for  any  private  cause,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  matters  of  faith  ;  and  are  also  opposed, 
not  only  to  us,  but  especially  to  God  in  Heaven, 
are  fighting  against  His  holy  Word  and  are  striv¬ 
ing  with  eager  impiety  to  destroy  the  Christian 
church; — then  indeed  should  we  pray  that  God 
would  convert  those  who  may  be  converted,  but 
as  for  those  who  continue  ever  to  rage,  stub¬ 
bornly  and  maliciously,  against  God  and  His 
church,  that  God  would  execute  upon  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  His  own  sentence  judgment  and  right¬ 
eousness  (Ps.  cxxxix.  19).”  Cramer  by  Eq.  Hun- 
KIU9  ( Ser .  III.,  p.  S6). 

86.  Ver.  20.  [Behold,  O  Lord. — Calvin: 
“The  people  turn  again  to  pray  to  God:  and 
what  has  been  before  said  ought  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  these  lamentations  of  Jeremiah  differ 
from  the  complaints  of  the  ungodly;  because  the 
faithful  first  acknowledge  that  they  are  justly 
chastised  by  God’s  hand,  and  secondly,  they 
trust  in  His  mercy  and  implore  His  aid.  For  by 
these  two  marks  the  church  is  distinguished  from 
the  unbelieving,  even  by  repentance  and  faith.”] 
— For  I  am  in  distress.  44  Such  is  the  dis¬ 
tress  which  arises  from  a  disturbed  conscience, 


of  which  Ambrosius  says  (Lib.  I.,  ep.  18),  There 
is  no  greater  pain  than  that  which  wounds  the 
conscience  with  the  sting  of  sin.”  Forster. — 
[Abroad  the  sword  bereaveth,  at  home 
there  is  as  death.  Huoh  Brouohton  :  “  Dcut. 
xxxii.  They  shall  be  brent  with  hunger  and 
eaten  up  with  burning  and  bitter  destruction: 
without,  the  sword  shall  rot;  within  shall  bo 
fear.  St.  Paul,  2  Cor.  vii.  5,  calleth  Moses  and 
Jeremy  both  into  mind,  saying  when  we  came 
into  Macedonia  my  flesh  had  no  rest,  we  were 
always  in  distress,  without  was  fighting,  within 
was  fear.  Thus  divinely  honoreth  he  the  Songs 
of  Moses  and  Jeremy,  as  having  their  words  still 
before  him,  joining  Moses’  prophecy  with  Jere¬ 
my’s  story,  and  showing  how  the  Apostles  were 
vexed  in  the  world,  as  Jerusalem  of  the  Chal¬ 
deans.”] 

37.  Ver.  21.  Thou  hast  done  it. — “It  i9 
most  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  church  in 
this  prayer  having  turned  towards  God  openly 
declares,  Thou  hast  done  it.  Whence  it  is  plainly 
to  be  inferred  that  all  calamities  are  Bent  by  God 
(tfftfTre/zxm).”  Forster. 

38.  Vers.  21,  22.  “  0  that  God  would  let  this 
day  come  soon,  in  which  the  discipline  of  His 
children  has  an  end  and  the  flames  of  God’s  wrath 
shall  consume  the  rods  of  His  chastisement  for¬ 
ever!  Then,  in  truth,  our  sins  and  the  Devil 
will  be  once  for  all  under  our  feet,  and  the  whole 
world,  which  now  vexes  us,  will  descend  into  the 
abyss  with  howling  and  shrieks.  In  the  heart 
of  the  Prophet,  speaks  also  the  Christ,  who  judges 
the  world  and  will  make  it  His  footstool :  and  if 
we  are  really  Christians,  then  we  have,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  full  measure,  both  sorrows  and 
confidence ;  yet  often  the  sense  of  sorrow  ex¬ 
ceeds,  so  that  we  say,  my  sighs  are  many  and  my 
heart  is  faint.  But  these  sighs  will  be  turned  into 
joy  (John  xvi.  20-22),  for  they  are  the  birth- 
throes  of  the  new  life  and  of  the  eternal  world. 
Happy  is  he  who  has  a  part  therein.”  Diedricii. 

39.  Ver.  22.  “Although  our  prayer  is  not  a 
work  of  merit  on  account  of  which  God  should 
hear  us,  yet  it  is  a  means  by  which  we  are  heard 
(Matt.  vii.  7).”  Cramer. — [Calvin:  “We,  in 
short,  see  that  the  faithful  lay-  humbly  their 
prayers  before  God,  and  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
fess  that  what  they  had  deserved  was  rendered 
to  them,  only  they  set  before  God  their  extreme 
sorrow,  straits,  griefs,  tears,  and  sighs.  Then 
the  way  of  pacifying  God  is,  siucerely  to  confess 
that  we  are  justly  visited  by  His  judgment,,  and 
also  to  lie  down  as  it  were  confounded,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  venture  to  look  up  to  Him,  and 
to  rely  on  His  mercy  with  confidence.” — Hugh 
Broughton:  44 The  first  alphabet  row  ia  ended  in 
the  prophecy  of  ending  the  wicked  kingdoms 
which  should  be  brought  under  Babel’s  yoke,  to 
show  that  all  these  troubles  are  in  God’s  Provi¬ 
dence  settled  in  the  most  exquisite  order  for  His 
judgments.”] 

40.  [Prater.  “Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  as 
Thou  hast  hitherto  dealt  so.  mercifully  with  us, 
we  may  anticipate  Thy  dreadful,  judgment;  and 
that  if  Thou  shouldest  more  severely  chastise  us, 
we  may  not  yet  fail,  hut  that  being  humbled  un¬ 
der  Thy  mighty  hand;  we  may  flee  to  Thy  mercy 
and  cherish  this  hope  in  our  hearts,  that  Thou 
wilt  be  a  Father  tarns,  and.  not  hesitate.  to_call 
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continually  on  Thee,  until,  being  freed  from  all 
evils,  we  shall  at  length  be  gathered  into  Thy 
celestial  kingdom,  which  Thine  only-begotten 
Son  has  procured  for  ua  by  His  own  blood. 
Amen.”  Calvin.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-11.  On  a  fast-day,  a  church  conse¬ 

cration,  a  festival  in  commemoration  of  the 
Reformation,  at  a  Synod,  or  on  similar  occasions 
prompting  to  earnest  warning,  the  congregation 
could  be  instructed,  on  the  ground  of  this  text, 
that  the  judgment  which  befell  the  Old  Testament 
Zion  by  means  of  the  Chaldeans  is  a  warning  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  New  Testament  Zion.  In  doing  so,  it 
would  be  proper  ta  consider:  1.  The  original 
glory  of  the  Old  Testament  Zion,  ver.  7  a.  2. 
Her  presumptuous  security  and  temerity,  ver.  9 
a.  8.  The  wickedness  that  became  prevalent  in 
consequence  thereof,  vers.  6  b,  8  a.  4.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  God,  for  that  wickedness,  in  its  details; 
intrusion  of  enemies,  ver.  10,  desolation  of  the 
city,  ver.  1,  captivity  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Priests  and  Princes,  vers.  3-6,  discontinuance  cf 
public  worship,  ver.  10,  famine,  ver.  11,  triumph 
of  enemies,  vers.  6,  7,  9,  disgrace  and  misery  of 
the  people,  vers.  1,  2,  8,  6,  8,  9.  6.  The  infer¬ 

ence  to  be  drawn  from  all  this  for  our  benefit ; 
how  that  which  happened  to  them  may  also  happen 
to  us,  (Lukexxiii.  81;  Rom.  xi.  21-23;  Rev.  ii.  6). 

2.  Ver.  12.  A  sermon  of  consolation,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  death,  or  other  great  misfortune. 
Our  text  suggests  remedies  for  great  pain.  These 
are— I.  Of  a  natural  kind.  1.  The  sympathy  of 
all  men:  ‘Isay  to  you  all,  etc.,  look  and  see, 
etc.1  2.  Comparison  with  the  pain  of  others: 
“see  if  there  be  any  sorrow  like  unto  my  sor¬ 
row,” — where  we  are  warned  against  the  error 
of  supposing  our  pain  the  greatest  that  ever  was, 


and  are  reminded  that  some  are  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  than  ourselves.  II.  Of  a  spiritual  kind.  1. 
The  Lord  has  inflicted  the  wounds.  2.  The 
Lord  will  heal  them.  [Consider,  here,  espe¬ 
cially  the  active  sympathy  of  Christ.  To  the 
question  ‘Was  ever  any  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow!’  we  may  answer,  ‘Yes,  Christ’s,  and 
greater,  too?’  If  “His  visage  was  so  marred 
more  than  any  man,  and  His  form  more  than  the 
sons  of  men,”  it  was  because,  more  than  any  man , 
He  was  “  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.” 
He  bore  the  whole  burden  of  our  guilt  and  He  suf¬ 
fered  its  full  penalty.  “The  Lord  laid  on  Him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all,”  and  ‘  Ue  bore  our  griefs 
and  carried  our  sorrows .*  Why  ?  Not  only  in  the 
way  of  atonement,  but  that  He  might  be  a  merciful 
High  Priest,  to  sympathize  with  us  and  to  help 
us.  See  Heb.  ii.  17,  18;  iv.  15,  16.— W.  H.  H.] 

3.  Vers.  12-22.  A  sermou  on  penitence;  when 
a  calamity,  that  may  properly  be  considered  as 
a  Divine  chastisement,  calls  for  repentance. 
Subject:  The  calamity ,  which  has  befallen  us,  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  Divine  righteousness  and  loce. 

I.  It  proceeds  from  Divine  righteousness.  1. 

Not  another,  but  the  Lord,  has  ordained  it 
against  us,  vers.  14,  15.  2.  It  corresponds  ex¬ 

actly  to  what  we  have  deserved,  vers.  14,  18. 

II.  It  proceeds  from  Divine  love.  1.  It  admo¬ 
nishes  us  to  sincere  repentance.  2.  It  dissuades 
us  from  conflding  in  any  false  hope  or  support, 
vers.  13-16,  21.  8.  It  incites  us  to  seek  help  from 
God  in  a  believing  spirit,  ver.  20. 

4.  Ver.  20.  Floret — Biblical  Guide  for  spiri¬ 
tual  funeral  discourses,  Leipzig,  1861,  No.  385: 
“  Well  is  it  for  a  distressed  widow,  in  her  agony, 
to  look  to  the  Lord.  For — 1.  The  Lord  knows 
thy  pain,  which  He  Himself  has  inflicted.  2. 
The  Lord  soothes  thy  pain,  for  He  is  the  best 
Comforter.  3.  The  Lord  changes  thy  pain,  sooner 
or  later,  into  a  blessed  experience  of  good.” 


Chapter  IL 

LAMENTATION  OP  THE  POET  OVER  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  ZION  :  [THE  DESTRUCTION  DESCRIBED  AND 
ATTRIBUTED  TO  JEHOVAH. — W.  H.  H.] 

[“Tho^tr^  son*  expresses  sorrow  over  the  disgrace  of  the  city:  the  second  describes  the  terrors  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  und  Temple  *’  (Gkrlach,  Intr  ,  p.5),  and  connects  them  with  the  vengeance  of  God.  In  the  first  song,  the  city  is  the  con¬ 
spicuous  object,  and  Zion  arid  the  holy  places  appear  as  accessories  to  her  former  honor  and  her  present  disgrace.  In  Ilia 
second  song,  God  s  personal  agency  in  the  calamities  described  is  the  controlling  idea  (see  vers.  1-9,  17,  20-22 i,  and  the  Tem¬ 
ple  or  Zion,  os  the  place  of  habitation,  is  the  prominent  object,  while  the  city  appears  only  as  tho  locality  or  scene  of 
Zion's  former  glory  and  the  present  came  of  her  deepest  distress.  The  first  words  in  each  suggest  the  theme  of  each:— 
“  How  doth  the  city  sit  solitary  I  How  hath  the.  Lord  covered  the.  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  His  wraUt!"  *— The  chap¬ 
ter  is  composed  of  two  sections:  1.  vers.  1-10,  a  description  of  tho  judgment  which  tho  Lord  had  inflicted  ;  2.  vers.  12-22, 
lamentations  over  this  judgment.  The  similarity  of  tho  general  structure  of  8ongs  I.,  ii..  their  division  into  two  almost  equal 
parts  tho  first  chiefly  descriptive,  tho  second  more  strictly  composed  of  lamentations,  is  an  evidence  that  they  were  written 
by  one  author,  and  help  to  compose  one  complete  and  symmetrical  poem. — W.  II.  H.J 

PART  I. 

Vers.  1-10. 

^  Ver.  1.  How  doth  the  Lord  cover  with  a  cloud,  in  His  anger, 

The  daughter  of  Zion ! 

He,  from  Heaven,  hath  cast  down  to  the  ground 
The  glory  of  Israel, 

He  remembered  not  His  footstool. 

In  the  day  of  His  anger. 

•  [In  an  alphaf>etical  poem,  wh  *re  attention  is  directed  to  the  initial  letters,  it  may  not  bo  without  significance  that  in 
S-h'Ts  I.,  ii.,  the  initials  of  the  firn  three  worb  are  similar,  spelling  that  may  moan  hated,  despised,  or  an  enemy.  In 

f  a  Initials  of  tho  first  four  words  of  >.  we  have  enmity.— W.  H.  H.] 
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3  Ver.  2. 


J  Ver.  3. 


T  Ver.  4. 


H  Ver.  5. 


1  Ver.  6. 


f  Ver.  7. 


H  Ver.  8. 


0  Ver.  9. 


♦  Ver.  10. 
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The  Lord  swallowed  up  and  spared  not 
All  the  habitations  of  Jacob  : 

He  demolished  in  His  wrath 

The  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Judah : 

He  cast  down  to  the  ground — He  polluted 
The  kingdom  aud  its  princes. 

He  broke  in  hot  anger 
Every  horn  of  Israel. 

He  turned  back  His  right  hand 
Before  the  enemy. 

And  He  set  Jacob  on  fire — 

As  a  flame  of  fire  devoureth  round  about. 

He  bent  His  bow  as  an  enemy : 

He  stood — with  His  right  hand  as  an  adversary— 
And  destroyed 
All  the  delights  of  the  eye. 

In  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 
He  poured  out,  as  fire,  His  fury. 

The  Lord  became  as  an  enemy : 

He  swallowed  up  Israel ; 

He  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces ; 

He  destroyed  all  His  strongholds : 

And  increased  in  the  daughter  of  Judah 
Mourning  and  lamentation. 


And  He  laid  waste  as  a  garden  His  tabernacle : 

He  abolished  His  appointed  solemnities : 
Jehovah  caused  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion 
Appointed  solemnities  and  Sabbath  days  : 

And  rejected  in  His  furious  anger 
King  and  Priest. 

The  Lorn  cast  away  with  disdain  His  altar, 

He  abhorred  His  Sanctuary. 

He  gave  up  into  the  enemy’s  hand 
The  walls  of  her  palaces. 

They  shouted  in  Jehovah’s  house 
As  on  a  day  of  appointed  solemnity. 

Jehovah  purposed 

To  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion. 
He  stretched  out  a  line : 

He  withdrew  not  His  hand  from  devouring. 
Then  He  caused  rampart  and  wall  to  mourn ; 

They  languished  together. 

Her  gates  haye  sunk  into  the  ground  : 

He  destroyed  and  broke  her  bars. 

Her  King  and  her  Princes  among  the  Gentiles— 
There  is  no  law ! 

Her  Prophets  also 

Find  no  vision  from  Jehovah! 

The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 

Sit  on  the  ground, — they  are  silent,— 

They  throw  up  dust  upon  their  heads, 

They  put  on  sackcloth. 

The  virgins  of  Jerusalem 

Bow  their  heads  to  the  ground. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


ANALYSIS. 

In  this  song ,  as  in  the  preceding  one ,  the  alphabetical  construction  interferes  with  the  succession  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  steps  and  parts  of  the  great  drama  in  their  regular  order  ;  ytt ,  on  close  examination*  some  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  events ,  with  reference  to  their  nature  and  occurrence ,  is  observable.  There  is 
given ,  first  of  all ,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  work  of  destruction ,  vers.  1,  2.  Then  follows 
a  brief  recital  of  the  events  of  the  war ,  from  its  beginning  to  the  capture  of  the  city ,  vers.  3,  4.  Then 
is  described  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Temple ,  the  houses  and  the  walls ,  by  Nebuzaradan,  four 
weeks  after  the  capture  of  the  city  (see  Jer.  lii.  13,  14),  vers.  5-9  a.  Thus  far  only  the  material 
objects  of  the  destruction  are  spoken  of.  What  follows  relates  the  sufferings  of  the  persons  who  were 

involved  in  the  catastrophe.  From  ver.  9  b  we  learn  the  fate  of  the  King ,  Princes  and  Prophets;  in 
ver.  10  we  see  the  elders  and  the  virgins  lamenting  ;  in  ver.  11  the  Poet  describes  his  own  sufferings , 
etc.  [Naeoklsbach  does  not  recognize  the  very  obvious  division  of  this  chapter  into  two  parts. 
Gerlach  makes  three  sections ,  vers.  1-10,  11-19,  20-22. — The  first  part  naturally  divides  itself  into 
two  equal  sections:  vers.  1-6  contain  a  general  description  of  the  punishment  of  Zion ;  vers.  6-10 
relate  particularly  to  the  destruction  of  Zion  itself. — W.  H.  H.] 

H.  Vers.  1,  2. 

1  How  hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his  anger,  and 
cast  down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the  beauty  of  Israel,  and  remembered  not 

2  his  footstool  in  the  day  of  his  anger !  The  Lord  hath  swallowed  up  all  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  Jacob,  and  hath  not  pitied ;  he  hath  thrown  down  in  his  wrath  the 
strongholds  of  the  daughter  of  Juaah :  he  hath  brought  them  down  to  the  ground : 
he  hath  polluted  the  kingdom  and  the  princes  thereof 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver  1.-3'^.  From  the  verbal  stem,  3*JJ,  from  which  is  a  cloud,  only  this  single  form  occurs,  and  this  is  or.  Ary. 
fli)X3-  Gexlach  :  “  not  with  wrath  (Ewald),  bnt  t»  His  wrath ,  as  similar  expressions  at  the  close  of  this  ver.  and  in  vers.  2, 
6, 21, 22,  show.” — See  Jntr.  Add.  Rem.  p.  32.]—' — Only  used  in  Hiph.  and  IIopli.;  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  vii.  15, 
29 ;  ix.  18 ;  xli.  9,  rfc.— Accusative  of  place,  in  answer  to  the  question,  Whither  t  1  Sam.  xxv.  23 ;  1  Kings  i.  31 ;  Is.  xlix. 
23 ;  Amos  ix.  9 ;  Ob.  3;  Ps.  cxlvii.  15 ;  my  Or .,  {70,  b.  Jeremiah  uses  y^X  as  accusative  after  verbs  of  going  and  coming 
very  frequently,  xxxvii.  12 ;  xl.  12 ;  xlii.  14  ;  xliii. 7,  etc.— filXDfb  rPXfljl.  a  corresponding  word,  is  very  frequent  with 
Jeremiah,  xlviii.  17 ;  xiii.  11, 18  ;  xxxili.  9. — "Of,  in  same  sense,  Jer.  xxxi.  20 ;  xv.  15.  DH3.  not  found  in  Jer. — Jeremiah 
never  says  r|#  0V.  The  only  place  in  which  he  connects  with  the  idea  of  a  particular  time,  he  says  rjpx  xviiL 

23.  The  expression  is  found  in  Lam.  only  hero  and  vers.  21,  22. 

Ver.  2.— JjSs.  Jeremiah  uses  only  Kal,  and  that  only  once,  11. 34.  Piel  in  this  chapter  five  times,  vers.  2, 5,  bis,  8, 16,  no¬ 
where  else  in  Lam.— {' See  Jntr.  Add.  Rem.  p.  32.]— Son  X  V  [K’ri,  K  *71-  M  The  asyndeton  Is  much  used  in  this  species 
of  verse  at  the  half  pause.”  Blayket.]  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  *111. 14 ;  xv.  6 ;  xxi.  7  {  1. 14 ;  11.  3.  But  to  express 

the  thought,  which  SdH  xS  horo  represents,  Jeremiah  uses  Qnj  xSl.  **•  1®.  [With  all  deference,  the  thought  in  xx. 
16  is  only  analogous  to  the  thought  here,  which  is  exactly  expressed  in  the  passages  first  cited.  This  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
In  considering  tho  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah’s  style  and  language. — W.  H.  H.]— SpJT  jYlXJ  occurs  only  here.  [Blatxxt 
translates  pleasant  places,  following  the  Sept.,  wirra  rd  mpeua,  and  the  Latin,  omnia  speciosa.  Douat  :  all  that  was 

beautiful  »»  Jacob.  Though  HX3  la  used  In  this  sense  In  the  Piel,  there  is  no  clear  case  where  the  noun  has  this  sense;  it 

T  T 

designates  either  dioellings,  Ps.  lxxiv.  *20 ;  lxxxiiL  13,  or  pasture-grounds  regarded  as  the  dwellings  of  shepherds  and  their 
flocks,  Am.  i.  2  ;  Jer.  ix.  9  ;  xxv.  37 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  2 ;  Ixv.  13.  Fuebst  translates  it  here  unprotected,  open  cities ,  opposite  of 
walled  and  fortified  places.— W.  H.  H.}— Jeremiah  uses  frequently,  i.  10 ;  xxiv.  6 ;  xxxl.  28,  etc.— He  uses  rP3j?  only 
twice,  vii.  29;  xlviii.  30.— rVWV-rQ  n*3D.  Jer- i- 8  i  17*“ ' SSn,  PH  occurs  in  Jeremiah,  xvi.  18  JxxxL  5; 

xxxiv.  16 ;  comp.  Is.  xliii.  28. — mfen  Sept.  has  paothia  avrij*.  They  must  have  read  HsSo  as  in  ver.  9.  The 

t  lv  t  :  t  t  :  -  t  :  - 

Syriac  and  Arabic  read  so  also,  let  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  is  much  too  precarious  to  change  the  reading  of  the 

text,  which  is  also  found  in  the  Vulg.  and  Chal.  Besides,  It  is  much  easier  to  explain  how  roSOi  at  the  time  in  sight  af 

vei.  9,  could  originate  from  njSflD.  than  it  would  be  to  account  for  tho  reverse.  HoStDD  in  connection  with  rP"7t7  (the 
tt:  -  tt  :  -  tv: 

suffix  of  which  refers  to  the  former)  and  with  reference  to  jllXJ  and  ie  without  doubt  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 

r  •  t:  • 

royalty— kingship,  regia  poleslas.  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  xxviL  1 ;  xxviil.  1.  [Fuebst:  dominion,  reign, 
kingdom.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  How — see  i.  1— hath  the  Lord  co¬ 
vered — doth  the  Lord  cover — the  daughter  of 


Zion  with  a  cloud  in  his  auger.  The  Poet 

has  evidently  the  image  of  a  thunder-storm  in 
his  mind.  The  wrath  of  Jehovah  envelops  Zion 
in  a  cloud,  out  of  whieh  the  destroying  lightning 
(see  next  clause)  descends  upon  her.  £Words- 
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worth  :  44  The  Lord  hath  poured  out  His  fury 
on  Zion,  as  in  a  tempest,  and  has  dashed  down 
her  beauty  as  with  lightning,  and  has  not  spared 
the  Ark  of  His  Sanctuary.”  Gbrlach:  in  his 
wrath.  44  The  frequent  repetition  of  this  ex¬ 
pression  (see  at  the  close  of  Yers.  3,  G,  21,  22) 
shows  that  this  chapter  is  especially  intended  to 
exhibit  the  fury  of  the  wrath  of  God  agaiust  Je¬ 
rusalem  ;  as  in  the  first  chapter  the  repetition  of 
the  formula,  indicating  the  absence  of  help  and 
comfort,  corresponds  to  the  description  of  the 
extreme  distress  described  in  that  chapter.”] 
The  expression  daughter  of  Zion  occurs  i.  G, 
and  Jeremiah  iv.  31 ;  vi.  2,  23. — And  cast 
down  from  heaven  unto  the  earth  the 
beauty  of  Israel.  To  understand  this  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  first  of  all  to  whom  the 
words  from  heaven  refer.  At  the  first  glance 
they  seem  to  refer  to  the  object  of  the  verb  cast 
down.  In  that  case  the  beauty  of  Israel 
would  be  in  Heaven  and  from  Heaven  hurled 
dowu  to  the  earth.  But  in  what  sense  was  the 
beauty  of  Israel  in  Heaven  ?  To  answer  this, 
we  must  first  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
beauty  or  glory  of  Israel.  The  word  in  the 
original  by  itself,  could  indicate  the 

Temple  which  the  Israelites  called  JV3 

lit.,  house  of  our  glory  ;  E.  V.,  our  beautiful  house^ 
s.  liv.  10;  comp.  lx.  7;  lxiii.  15;  or,  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  in  reference  to  which  the  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  of  Eli  gave  to  her  child  the  name  of 
Ichabod,  which  is  thus  interpreted  (1  Sam.  iv. 
21,  22),  4<And  she  named  the  child  Ichabod, 
[Marg.:  where  is  the  glory?  or,  there  is  no 
gloryl,  saying,  The  glory  is  departed  from 
Israel  (because  the  ark  of  God  was  taken,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  her  father-in-law  and  her  husband) :  and 
she  said,  The  glory  is  departed  from  Israel; 
for  the  ark  of  Goi  is  taken.”  See  Ps.  lxxviii.  Gl. 
The  word  rnX3f)  is,  however,  in  itself  too  ab¬ 
stract  and  general,  and  there  is  too  little  in  the 
context  to  fix  its  definition,  to  allow  us  to  say 
with  confidence  that  it  denotes  in  the  concrete 
any  particular  object.  We  are  obliged,  there¬ 
fore,  to  acquiesce  in  its  general  sense,  and  to 
understand  by  it  the  glory  of  Israel  in  general , 
especially  all  that  distinguishes  Israel  as  the 
chosen  people  before  all  peoples.  All  this  is 
truly,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Theocracy,  cast 
down  to  the  ground.  Should  we  now  refer  from 
Heaven  to  the  object  of  the  verb  cast  down, 
then  we  must  take  it  figuratively,  as  expressing 
the  height  of  the  glory  or  beauty  of  Israel, 
which  is  thus  denoted  as  towering  up  to  Heaven. 
But  Heaven  D'Ot?  is  never  used  in  this  figurative 
sense  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  places  which 
are  cited  as  proving  such  a  use  of  the  word  (Gen. 
xi.  4;  Job  xx.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  12;  Dan.  iv.  8;  2 
Chron.  xxviii.  9;  comp.  Gen.  iv.  10)  are  entirely 
irrelevant.  In  the  New  Testament  only  Matt, 
xi.  23;  Luke  x.  15  (“and  thou,  Capernaum, 
which  art  exalted  unto  Heaven,”  etc.)  afford 
possible  analogies  for  such  a  figurative  use  of 
this  phrase.  Therefore  I  believe  (with  Dathb, 
Kalkar  and  others)  that  from  Heaven  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  subject  of  the  verb  oast  down: 
the  Lord  from  Heaven  casts  down  the  glory  of  Is¬ 
rael  to  the  ground.  This  also  suits  admirably 
the  idea  expressed  in  the  verb  in  the  first  clause, 


3'JT=to  cover  with  a  cloud ,  under  which  the  image 
of  a  thunder-storm  is  suggested.  From  the 
Heavens  the  Lord,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning,  casta 
down  the  glory  of  Israel.  From  Heaven , 
is  often  used  in  this  Rense,  Josh  x.  11 ;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  14;  Gen.  xix.  24;  Ex.  xvi.  4,  etc. — And 
remembered  not  His  footstool  in  the  day 
of  His  anger.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  is  ex¬ 
plicitly  called  the  footstool  of  Jehovah  iu  1  Chron. 
xxviii.  2,  where  David  says,  44 1  had  in  mine 
heart  to  build  an  house  of  rest  for  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  and  for  tho  footstool  of  our 
God”  [and  for  the  footstool.  “The  conjunction 
and  is  exegetical,  and  the  same  with  that  is.”  So 
says  Joseph  Mede  in  his  article  on  Ps.  cxxxii. 
7,  44  We  will  go  into  His  tabernacle,  we  will  wor¬ 
ship  at  ( towards ,  Mede!  His  footstool.” — W.  II. 
H.].  The  ark  of  the  covenant  may  be  so  called, 
because  He,  who  is  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim 
(2  Sam.  vi.  2;  Ps.  lxxx.  2;  xcix.  1)  [see  also  1 
Sam.  iv.  4,  which  Mede  translates  suteth  upon 
the  cherubims. — W.  II.  H.],  has  the  cover  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  [the  mercy-seat]  at  His  feet, 
wherefore  it  is  also  said,  that  the  Lord  speaks 

from  above  the  mercy-seatt  Ex.  xxv. 
22;  Num.  vii.  89.  Therefore,  without  doubt, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  is  to  be  understood  as  tho 
footstool,  towards  which  worship  is  said  to  be 
directed  in  Ps.  xcix.  5;  cxxxii.  7.  [Alexander: 
on  Ps.  xcix.  5.  44  Exalt  ye  Jehovah  our  God ,  and 
prostrate  yourselves  to  His  footstool. — Bow  down 
(or  prostrate)  yourselves ,  as  an  act  of  worship. 
Not  at  His  footstool ,  as  the  mere  place  of  worship, 
but  to  it ,  as  the  object,  this  name  being  constantly 
given  to  the  ark,  1  Chron.  xxviii.  2;  Lam.  ii.  1; 
Ps.  cxxxii.  7;  Isa.  lx.  13.  Even  in  Isa.  lxvi.  1, 
there  is  allusion  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the 
terms.  The  ark  is  here  represented  as  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  worship,  juRt  as  Zion  is  in  Isa.  xlv.  14, 
both  being  put  for  the  God  who  was  present  in 
them.”  Calvin:  “The  design  of  the  Prophet 
is  to  show  to  the  people  how  much  God’s  wrath 
had  been  kindled,  when  He  spared  not  even  His 
own  sanctuary.  For  he  takes  this  principle  as 
granted,  that  God  is  never  without  reason  angry, 
and  never  exceeds  the  due  measure  of  punish¬ 
ment.  As,  then,  God’s  wrath  was  so  great  that 
He  destroyed  His  own  Temple,  it  was  a  token  of 
dreadful  wrath.  *  *  He  (the  prophet)  could  not 
have  better  expressed  to  the  people  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  their  sins,  than  by  laying  before  them 
this  fact,  that  God  remembered  not  Hit  footstool  in 
the  day  of  His  anger .”] — The  three  members  of 
the  verse  are  so  related  to  each  other,  that  the 
first  exhibits  Zion  as  completely  enveloped  as  it 
were  in  a  thunder  cloud,  the  second  represents 
the  glory  of  Israel  as  destroyed  by  the  lightning, 
the  third  dwells  especially  on  the  fact,  that  the 
Lord  had  not  so  much  as  spared  the  holiest  of 
holy  things,  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

[TJP\  Nasoelsbach  translates  it  verdunkelt; 
Gerlach,  umwolkt ;  Hugh  Broughton,  beclouded. 
— Owen,  in  a  note  to  his  translation  of  Calvin, 
observes  that  this  verb  is  clearly  in  the  future 
tense,  and  proposes  to  translate  it,  44  Why  should 
the  Lord  in  His  wrath  becloud  the  daughter  of 
Zion?”  44 Then  follows,”  he  says,  “a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  had  happened  to  Zion,  He  hath  cast 
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from  Heaven,”  etc .  Scott  seems  to  take  Ike 
same  view  of  Che  expostulatory  character  of  the 
sentence,  when  he  says,  the  prophet  “inquires, 
with  mingled  surprise  and  regret,  bow  the  Lord, 
the  Author  of  her  afflictions,  could  be  induced 
thus  to  distress  her?”  But  it  is  better  to  take 
the  verb  in  the  sense  of  the  present.  How  doth 
the  Lord  cover,  etc.,  as  Blayney,  Boothroyd, 
Naegelsbach  and  Gf.rlach.  The  Poet  “as¬ 
sumes  an  ideal  point  of  vision  prior  to”  the  ac¬ 
tual  occurrence  of  the  event,  “  and  so  regards  it 
ns  future.”  Yet  while  he  speaks,  the  thing  is 
done:  and  the  description  is  completed  in  the 
past  tense.  The  future  as  thus  used  in  Hebrew, 
is  best  translated  by  the  present  in  English.  See 
Greek’s  Gr  ,  J  203,  5.  “The  intermingling  of 
different  tenses  in  relation  to  the  same  subject, 
which  is  so  frequent  in  poetry,  foreign  as  it  may 
be  to  our  modes  of  thought,  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  they  are  used  promiscuously  or 
without  regard  to  their  distinctive  signification  ” 
(lb.  note  “a.”).  If  we  accept  Naeoelsbach's 
idea  of  the  thunder-cloud  and  the  lightning,  the 
use  of  the  future  in  the  first  verb  is  very  forci¬ 
ble.  The  Poet  sees  the  cloud  gathering,  and 
while  he  looks,  the  lightning  has  flashed  and  the 
work  of  destruction  is  complete. — Aben-Ezra, 
according  to  Rosenmceller,  Bee  also  Calvin, 
explains  the  word  to  mean  lifted  up  to  the  cloud*. 
God  exalted  the  daughter  of  Zion  to  the  clouds, 
“m  Hie  trra/A,”  that  Ho  might  cast  her  down 
from  a  greater  height.  “  For  when  one  wishes 
to  break  in  pieces  an  earthen  vessel,  lie  not  only 
casts  it  on  the  ground,  but  he  raises  it  up,  that 
it  may  be  thrown  down  with  greater  force” 
(Calvin).  We  need  some  evidence  better  than 
this  ingenious  argument  that  the  word  can  have 
this  meaning. — The  Ckald.  and  Syr.,  Gksenius 
in  his  Thee.,  Maurer  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  trans¬ 
late  the  word  eprevit ,  contumelia  vcl  opprobrio  af - 
fecit,  dishonored,  disgraced,  finding  for  this  sense  an 
analogy  in  the  Arabic.  The  principal  argument 
for  this  is,  that  he  who  is  thrown  down  from 
Heaven  is  not  surrounded  with  clouds.  We  an¬ 
swer  1.  According  to  Naegelsbach  above,  “from 
Heaven”  refers  to  the  subject  and  not  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  verb  “  cast  down.”  2.  The  figure 
of  the  thunder-cloud  implies  rather  that  the 
cloud  covered  the  doomed  City  aud  Temple,  and 
not  that  they  were  lifted  up  into  the  clouds.  3. 
There  are  two  subjects  expressed,  as  well  as  two 
verbs.  Not  the  daughter  of  Zion,  but  the  glory  of 
Israel  is  cast  down  to  the  ground. — Gerlach 
gives  a  poetical  explanation  to  the  first  two 
clauses,  “Jerusalem  is  compared  to  a  star,  that 
once  shone  brightly,  but  was  first  clouded  over 
aud  then  thrown  to  the  earth:”  and  seems  to 
imagine  an  allusion  to  Isa.  xiv.  12.  But  his 
beautiful  star  shines  only  in  his  fancy,  and  not 
in  the  text. 

Ver.  2.  The  Lord  hath  swallowed  up. — 

The  Poet  has  in  mind  the  idea  of  a  yawning 
abyss.  See  Ex.  xv.  12;  Num.  xvi.  30-32;  xxvi. 
10;  Deut.  xi.  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17.  [All  the  English 
versions  translate  the  verb  swallowed  up,  except 
Henderson  (deetroyed)  and  the  Douay  (The  Lord 
hath  caet  down  headlong ,  from\\i\ga,te,precipitavit). 


Yet  it  seems  manifest,  from  the  use  of  the  same 
word  in  vers.  6,  8,  16  (see  also  Hab.  i.  13;  Isa. 
xxv.  7,  8;  xlix.  19;  2  8am.  xx.  19),  that  the 
word  is  used  merely  to  signify  utter  destruction, 
without  intending  to  suggest,  even  in  a  figurative 
sense,  the  exact  method  of  destruction,  as  by  such 
“a  yawning  abyss”  as  is  referred  to  in  passages 
cited  by  Naegelsbach.  Gerlach  has  destroyed, 
vertilgt,  Calvin  also,  perdidit.— W.  H.  H.]— All 
the  habitations  of  Jacob.  The  word  ren¬ 
dered  habitations  includes  the  ideas  of  dwellings 
and  pasture-grounds.  It  indicates  the  places 
where  the  Nomadic  spread  his  tent  and  allowed 
his  flock  to  graze.  Hence  the  frequent  phrase 
[lit.  dwellings  of  pasture-land ],  Ps. 
lxv.  13;  J-r.  ix  9;  xxiii.  10;  Joel  i.  19,  20:  ii. 
2’f  And  hath  not  pitied.  See  vers.  17.  21 ; 
iii.  43.  And  spared  not.  [So  the  Sept,  and  Vulg. 
E.  Y.  pitied,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  use 
of  the  word:  yet  the  idea  of  sparing ,  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  mercy,  is  suggested  by  the  order  of  the 
words  in  the  original,  The  Lord  swallowed  up 
and  spared  not  all  the  habitations  of  Jacob.  So 
Calvin,  Broughton,  Gerlach. — W.  H.  11.]— 
He  hath  thrown  down— demolished,  in  His 
wrath  the  strongholds  of  the  daughter  of 
Judah.  The  strongholds  of  Judah  stand  in  anti¬ 
thesis  to  the  habitations  of  Jacob;  not  only  the 
open  unprotected  places,  wh  re  the  people  dwelt 
among  their  pasture  and  grazing  lauds,  bat  also 
the  fortified  cities  were  vis  ted  with  destruction. 
—The  daughter  of  Judah,  see  i.  15;  ii.  5. 
The  expression  is  very  suitable,  since  only  Judah 

still  had  any  strongholds.  See  Jer.  xxxiv.  7. _ 

He  hath  brought  them  down  to  the  ground: 
He  hath  polluted  the  kingdom  and  the 
prinoes  thereof.  lie  cast  down  to  the  ground, 
lie  polluted  the  kingdom  and  Us  princes.  The  ex¬ 
pression  tt  to  bring  down  to  the  ground, 

is  used  very  explicitly  of  fortified  places  in  Isa. 
xxv.  12;  xxvi.  6,  comp.  Kzck.  xiii.  14.  Yet  to  refer 
it  here  to  what  precedes,  results  in  a  troublesomo 
asyndeton.  Then,  too,  the  structure  of  tne  versa 
would  be  irregular,  for  the  Becond  idea  and 
clause  of  the  verse  would  have  three  lines  or 
members,  and  the  third  only  one.  Finally,  there 
is  an  idea  in  bringing  down  to  the  ground  [or  made 
to  touch  the  ground;  margin,  E.  V.J,  nkiii  to  that 
of  pollution,  which  immediately  follows.  For 
majesty  is  polluted  by  being  brought  into  con¬ 
tact  with  common  dust.  Compare  Ps.  lxxxix.  40, 

1^7? r  ^-*7*  “Thou  hast  profaned  his 
crown,  by  casting  it  to  the  ground.”  [In  favor 
of  Naegelsbach  s  construction  is  1.  the  absence 
of  the  conjunction.  2.  The  prevailing  meaning 

of  the  verb  JNJ  followed  by  S,  to  touch,  to  come 
in  contact  with,  8.  The  natural  division  of  the 
verse.  4.  The  excellent  sense.  This  construc¬ 
tion  is  adopted  by  Rosenmueller,  Ewald,  Neu¬ 
mann,  Blayney  and  Noyes.  The  only  objections 
to  it  are  1,  the  application  of  the  phrase  brought 
down  to  the  ground ,  in  Isaiah,  to  the  razing  of 
fortified  places;  aad  2,  which  is  a  stronger  ob¬ 
jection,  the  Masoretic  punctuation.— W.  If.  H.] 
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IL  8,  4. 

3  He  hath  cut  off  in  his  fierce  anger  all  the  horn  of  Israel :  he  hath  drawn  back 
his  right  hand  from  before  the  enemy,  and  he  burned  against  Jacob  like  a  flaming 

4  fire,  which  devoureth  round  about.  He  hath  bent  his  bow  like  an  enemy :  he  stood 
with  his  right  hand  as  an  adversary,  and  slew  all  that  were  pleasant  to  the  eye  in 
the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Zion :  he  poured  out  his  fury  like  fire. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Yer.  3.— mi.  Only  the  Niph.  is  found  in  Jer.,  xlviii.  25 ;  1.  23.— HR-nil,  not  in  Jeremiah.— rDnS,  Jer.  xlviii.  45.— 

,  *  -T  I-  *  |T  |  TTV 

H/DX,  see  Jer.  xxi.  14 ;  xlvi.  14;  1. 32.  Jeremiah  always  employs  as  the  object  of  70R  in  this  sense,  D'3'DD  or 

•  T  T :  |T  -  T  •  •  : 

nl3’30- 

Ver.  4.— Jer.  ix.  2 ;  xlvi.  9 ;  1. 14,  29 ;  II.  3.— There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  questioning  the  pointing  of 
««  Part-  Niph.  It  is  in  apposition  with  TV1,  [32fJ  is  used  of  God’s  coming  In  judgment  in  Isa.  iii.  13;  Ps.  lxxxii.  1. 

T  »  1  **T  T  * 

Its  close  connection  by  )  with  the  next  verb  should  not  be  unobserved.  He  stood  or  set  Himself — His  right  hand  as  an  ad¬ 
versary— and  slew ,  etc.— W.  H.  H.]  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  Niph.  only  the  Hlph.,  v.  26 ;  xxxi.  21,  and  Ilithp.,  xlvi. 

T  • 

4, 14. — The  verb  JpH  (»©e  Lam.  ii.  20,  21 ;  iii.  43),  is  scarcely  current  with  Jeremiah.  He  uses  only  the  Part.  (xxxi.  21)  and 
Inf.  Kal.  (xv.  3).  [Lowth,  Prelim.  Dissert,  on  Isaiah,  and  Blaynet  supply  after  this  verb  Ijn-SD,  «*ry  youth,  from  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrase,  to  supply  an  apparent  defect  in  metre. — W.  n.  H.J— The  expression  D3  Snfc  occurs  only  here. — 

[The  recurrence  In  Jeremiah  of  the  figures  of  bending  the  bow  and  of  pouring  out  fury  as  liquid  fire  (see  Jer.  iv.  4 ;  vii.  20 ; 
xxi.  12  ;  xlii.  18 ;  xliv.  6)  may  be  regarded  as  evidences  of  authorship.— W.  H.  H.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  3,  4.  When  it  is  here  said  that  the  Lord 
had  broken  the  horn  of  Israel,  then  that  He  had 
deprived  him  of  his  right  hand,  then  that  He  had 
kindled  a  fire  in  Jacob,  and  as  an  enemy  had  as¬ 
saulted  him,  it  is  evident  that  a  climax  is  in¬ 
tended.  There  is  described  first  t  he  deprivation 
of  the  power  of  resistance,  then  the  deprivation 
of  help,  then  the  progress  to  positive  hostility. 
Thbnius  sees  in  vers.  3,  4  a  full  statement  of  all 
the  incidents  of  the  war,  from  the  capture  of  the 
frontier  fortresses  to  the  taking  of  the  city  by 
storm.  He  understands,  therefore,  by  the  horn 
of  Israel ,  “those  places  of  defence  which  were 
prominent,  like  horns,  consequently  frontier 
fortresses hath  drawn  back  hie  right  hand ,  etc. 
describes  the  retreat  of  the  Jewish  armies  to  the 
capital;  he  burned  against  Jacob ,  etc.,  the  effusion 
of  the  hostile  troops  over  the  land  of  which  they 
were  to  become  masters ;  he  hath  bent  his  bow ,  etc., 
the  institution  of  siege;  he  stood  with  his  right 
hand,  etc.,  and  slew,  etc.,  the  assault  and  storming 
of  the  city  ;  he  poured  out  his  fury  like  fire ,  the 
capture  of  the  city.  Some  of  this  hits  the  true 
seuse,  but  not  all.  That  horn  should  indicate  the 
frontier  fortresses,  is  artificial.  It  i9  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  too,  that  the  phrase  is  pp_  Sb,  all  the 
horn  [it  may  mean,  however,  every  horn:  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  article  makes  this  sense  most  pro¬ 
bable. — W.  H.  H.]  To  draw  back  the  bow  would 
not  indicate  the  first  attack  of  the  city,  for  that  I 
attack  was  not  made  with  arrows  only.  To  stand 
with  the  right  hand  as  an  adversary  does  not  mean 
to  begin  to  fight  with  the  right  hand,  and  does 
not  therefore  describe  an  exclusively  hand  to 
hand  fight.  Certainly,  as  already  remarked,  the 
description  advances  from  merely  negative  to  di¬ 
rectly  positive  hostility,  but  the  latter  is  de¬ 
scribed,  not  by  the  successive  steps  of  the  siege,  j 


but  according  to  the  various  and — as  far  as 
practicable — simultaneous  events  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment,  wherein  the  most  impressive  event,  repre¬ 
senting,  of  course,  the  end,  is  placed  last  of  all. 

Ver.  3.  He  hath  cat  off — He  broke — in  his 
fierce  anger — in  hot  anger.  See  Ex.  xi.  8; 
Deut.  xxix.  23;  Is.  vii.  4;  1  Sam.  xx.  34;  2 
Chron.  xxv.  10.  [The  pronoun  Aw  supplied  in 
E.  V.  is  unnecessary,  and  weakens  the  sense. 
There  is  a  rhetorical  climax  in  the  words — 
anger,  ver.  1 ;  wrath ,  rn2#,  ver.  2 ;  and  heat 
of  anger ,  or  hot,  fierce,  furious  anger, 
ver.  3. — W.  H.  H.] — All  the  horn  of  Israel— 
Every  horn  of  Israel.  See  Jer.  xlviii.  25;  Ps. 
lxxv.  11.  According  to  constant  usage,  the  horn 
is  a  symbol  of  power  ;  see  Ps.  xviii.  3  ;  lxxv.  6, 
6,  etc.  [Calvin;  “We  know  that  by  horn  is 
meant  strength  as  well  as  excellency  or  dignity; 
and  I  am  disposed  to  include  both  here,  though 
the  word  breaking  seems  rather  to  refer  to 
strength  or  power.”  Noyes;  **  every  horn,  f.  e., 
all  her  means  of  defence.”] — He  hath  drawn 
back — He  bent  back — his  right  hand  from  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy.  Does  the  pronominal  suffix 
his,  in  U'D',  his  hand,  refer  to  Jehovah,  or  to 
Israel  ?  Grammatically  either  is  possible,  and 
the  Bensein  either  case  is  substantially  the  same. 
The  answer  must  depend  on  which  interpretation 
best  agrees  with  the  usage  of  speech.  The  ex¬ 
pression  in  full,  as  it  is  here,  is  found  nowhere 
else  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark  that  Jeremiah  never  uses  \'D'=right  hand, 
in  a  figurative  sense.  The  word  occurs  in  bis 
book  only  once,  xxii.  24,  and  then  in  its  literal 
sense.  The  only  places  that  can  be  adduced  as 
parallel  to  this  place  are,  on  the  one  side,  Ps. 
lxxiv.  11  (with  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  ex¬ 
pression  #ni  rnBJ — a  stretched-out  arm.  Ex.  vi. 
6,  and  elsewhere),  and  on  the  other  side,  Ps. 
xliv.  11 ;  lxxxix.  43,  44 ;  comp.  Is.  xli.  13* 
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Whilst  the  first  named  passage  distinctly  ex¬ 
presses  the  thought  that  Jehovah  draws  back 
His  band,  and  that  His  right  hand,  the  other 
passages  declare  that  the  Lord  let  the  people  or 
the  edge  of  the  sword  fall  back  from  before  their 
enemy.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  our  passage  the 
word  -nrix,  back,  backward,  standing  in  connection 
with  TIN  '323,  before  the  enemy ,  decides  for  the 
latter  meaning.  For  in  Ps.  lxxiv.  11  it  is  merely 
TTt  3'12^n,  thou  withdrawest  thy  hand.  Here  the 
backward ,  must  change  the  sense.  Draw¬ 
ing  back  the  hand  is  merely  the  opposite  of 
stretching  it  out  (iYtt33  j^ni)  and  an  act  of  voli¬ 
tion  consistent  with  the  possession  of  strength. 
But  falling  back  before  the  enemy  is  a  symptom 
of  weakness,  which  could  not  be  asserted  of  the 
hand  of  Jehovah.  As  it  is  said  elsewhere  that 
Jehovah  strengthens  the  right  hand  (Is.  xli.  13), 
or  elevates  it  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  43),  so  it  can  be  said 
that  He  lets  it  fall  back  (as  if  it  had  become 
weak),  and  this  falling  back  of  the  right  hand  is 
the  same,  as  is  elsewhere  explained,  as  a  failing 
back  of  the  person  generally  (Ps.  xliv.  11),  or 
of  the  sword  (held  by  the  right  nand,  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
44).  [Owen  (in  a  note  on  Calvin)  :  “  Gataker, 
Henry,  Blaynky,  and  Henderson,  consider  the 
right  hand  as  that  of  Israel — that  God  drew  back 
or  restrained  the  right  hand  of  Israel,  so  that 
he  had  no  power  to  face  his  enemies.  But  Scott 
agrees  with  Calvin  ;  and  favorable  to  the  same 
view  are  the  early  versions,  except  the  Syr.,  for 
they  render  the  pronoun  his  own ,  tuam;  the 
Targ.  also  takes  the  same  view.  Had  the  word 
been  hand ,  it  might  have  been  applied  to  Israel; 
but  it  is  the  right  hand ,  which  commonly  means 
protection,  or  rather  God’B  power,  as  put  forth 
to  defend  Ilis  people  and  to  resist  enemies.  This 
is  farther  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse,  that  God  stood  with  His  right  hand 
as  an  enemy.  See  Ps.  lxxiv.  11.”  Gataker’ s 
argument,  in  Assembly's  Annotations ,  on  the  other 
side,  is  very  strongly  put,  and  agrees  in  its  main 
points  with  Naegelsbach’s.  Yet,  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons,  it  seems  necessary  to  stand  by  the 
versions  and  interpreters  that  refer  the  pronoun 
to  God.  1.  The  pronoun  usually  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  the  verb  where  its  personal  object  is 
not  specified.  By  adhering  to  this  rule,  we 
would  often  escape  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
2.  After  such  an  introduction  as  in  ver.  1,  How 
hath  the  Lord  done  all  this,  and  the  subsequent 
use  of  His  with  reference  to  God  (ver.  1,  His  an¬ 
ger,  twice,  His  footstool ;  ver.  2,  His  wrath ;  ver. 
4,  His  bow,  His  right  hand,  His  fury,  etc.),  it 
certainly  seems  arbitrary  and  violent  in  this  in¬ 
stance  to  refer  it  to  another  subject.  8.  It  is 
awkward,  to  say  the  least,  to  make  Aw  right  hand 
in  ver.  3  mean  one  thing,  and  in  ver.  4  another. 
4.  Throughout  this  whole  passage,  vers.  1-10, 
the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  as  passive 
objects  of  Divine  wrath,  and  no  allusion  is  made 
to  the  slightest  activity  on  their  part  in  resisting 
the  instruments  of  wrath,  as  would  be  done  here 
if  his  refers  to  Israel.  5.  This  makes  excellent 
sense,  and  preserves  the  continuity  of  the 
thought,  verging  as  usual  towards  a  climax. 
God  breaks  off  the  horn  of  Israel,  that  they  can 
no  longer  oppose  their  enemies ;  He  bends  back 


His  own  right  hand,  and  thus  withdraws  His  own 
opposition  to  those  enemies;  and  while  Ur*ul 
lies  thus  helpless  in  themselves  and  deprived  oi 
God’s  help.  He  pours  down  upon  them  the  fiery 
fury  of  His  own  wrath,  and  becomes  Himself 
like  an  enemy  fighting  against  them.  The  bend - 
ing  lack  of  His  hand  may  be  intended  to  express 
God's  resistance  to  His  own  merciful  impulses 
towards  His  own  people.  He  forcibly  bends 
back  the  hand  He  had  already  stretched  out  in 
Israel’s  behulf. — W.  H.  H.l — And  ha  burned 
against  Jacob  like  a  flaming  Are,  which 
devoureth  round  about — And  lie  set  Jacob  on 
fire,  as  a  flame  of  fire  which  devours  round  about 
[t.  e .,  He,  as  a  flame  of  fire  which  consumes  all 
around  it,  set  Jacob  on  fire].  with  3  of  the 

object  is  so  often  used  in  the  signification  of  set¬ 
ting  on  fire,  then  of  consuming  by  fire  (Nura.  xi. 
1,  3;  Is.  xxx.  33;  xlii.  23;  xli.i.  2;  Jer.  xliv. 
G;  Job  i.  1G;  Ps.  cvi.  18),  that  we  may  take  it 
here  unhesitatingly  in  the  same  sense.  This,  in¬ 
deed,  is  the  only  admissible  sense.  For  should 

we  take  in  Jacob ,  in  a  local  sense,  we 

must  still  understand  of  the  kindling  of 

the  fire,  in  which  sense  only  is  the  Piel  used 
(comp.  Ex.  xxxv.  3  ;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Ezck.  xxi.  4). 
Then,  too,  we  see  the  force  of  the  particle  of 
comparison,  tftO,  like  a  flame.  Evidently  the 
meaning  is  that  the  Lord  had  become  to  jAcobos 
a  flaming  fire.  He  had  become  so  by  kindling 
the  consuming  fire  of  war  in  the  land.  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  22. 

Yer.  4.  He  hath  bent  His  bow  like  an 
enemy.  The  Lord  attacks  Israel  with  all  kinds 
of  weapons:  and  so  with  the  bow.  Comp.  Ps. 
vii.  13;  Deut.  xxxii.  23.  [Calvin:  “Stating  a 
part  for  the  whole,  he  includes  in  the  bow  every 
other  weapon.”  Kitto  :  “The  Hebraism  for 
bow  is  like  that  for  bread.  As  the  latter  includes 
all  food,  so  doe9  the  former  include  all  weapons.” 
( Daily  Bib.  111.,  Vol.  8,  p.  295.)— He  stood 
with  His  right  hand  as  an  adversary.  He 
stood  at  his  right  hand  as  an  adversary.  We  can¬ 
not  take  his  right  hand  as  the  subject  of  the 
verb  (2¥3) — erecta  est  manus  ejus  instar  hostis 
(Kalkar)  [Ilis  right  hand  stood  erect  like  an  ad¬ 
versary,  Blayney] — for  neither  does  the  verb 
mean  to  be  erected,  raised  up,  nor  does  its  gen¬ 
der  allow  this  construction.  I  think  it  also  in¬ 
correct  to  take  his  right  hand  as  the  accusative  of 
the  instrument,  as  Thf.nius,  Vaihixger  and 
others  do.  For  to  stand  with  the  right  hand  as  an 
adversary  is  an  unusually  odd  expression,  with 
no  example  to  sustain  it.  Ewald  would  give  to 
the  verb  230  the  meaning  of  taking  aim  at  some¬ 
thing.  [So  Henderson:  He  hath  steadied  His 
right  hand  like  an  adversary.  “The  point  of  the 
comparison  here  is  obviously  that  of  the  care 
taken  by  the  archer  to  obtain  a  steady  aim.'’] 
Ewald  appeals  to  Ps.  xi.  3,  but  the  phraseology 
in  that  place' is  entirely  different.  I  think  that 
passages  like  Ps.  cix.  6 ;  Zech.  iii.  1  illustrate 
this.  In  those  places  the  enemy  is  represented 
as  standing  at  the  right  hand.  As  it  is  said  else¬ 
where  that  the  friend  and  helper  stands  at  the 
right  hand,  in  order  to  support  and  strengthen 
the  right  hand  (Ps.  xvi.  8  ;  lxxiii.  23  ;  cix.  31; 
ox.  5 ;  exxi.  5 ;  Is.  xli.  13),  so  it  is  also  said  that 
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the  enemy  places  himself  at  the  right  hand,  in 
order,  by  hemming  it  in  and  weakening  it,  to 
overcome  its  resistance.  That  his  right  hand ,  | 

has  to  be  taken  as  an  accusative  of  place,  is  no 
objection  (see  my  tir .,  J  70,  c;  Ex.  xxxiii.  8), 
though  elsewhere  a  preposition  is  used  (see  tho 
places  above  referred  to,  Ps.  cix.  6 ;  Zecn.  iii.  1 
and  Ps.  xlv.  10).  [The  ingenious  reference  of 
his  right  hand  to  Israel  is  peculiar  to  our  author: 
though  Ciiald^us,  as  quoted  by  Rosenmueller, 
adopts  a  similar  construction,  but  with  reference 
to  the  enemies  of  Israel : — “  He  has  placed  Him-  i 
self  at  the  right  hand  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  or¬ 
der  to  assist  him.”  Besides  the  absence  of  tho 
preposition  which  this  interpretation  would  seem 
to  require,  a  very  strong  objection  to  it  is  the 
sudden  change  of  person.  For  the  principal 
reasons  for  supposing  the  right  hand  in  ver.  3  re¬ 
fers  to  God,  because  God  is  the  subject  of  tho 
preceding  clause,  and  no  other  person  is  speci¬ 
fied,  we  believe  the  right  hand  in  ver.  4  also  re¬ 
fers  to  God  ;  if  his  bow  means  God’s  bow,  and  not 
Israel’s,  then  his  right  hand  would  naturally  mean 
God’s,  and  not  Israel's,  or  Nebuchadnezzar’s,  or 
any  other  person's.  It  is  not  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  violate  grammar  by  giving  to  the  Niphal 
participle  an  active  or  perfect  sense,  as  Ewald 
and  others  have  done.  \Ve  cau  translate  literally 
thus :  lie  stood ,  or  was  standing ,  or  set  Himself — 
lhs  right  hand  as  an  adversary.  The  ellipsis  is 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and  may  be 
supplied  by  quoad ,  as  to,  or  exegetically  with,  as 
in  our  version :  He  stood  with  Uis  right  hand  as 


an  adversary.  Wordsworth:  “The  Prophet 
first  has  a  general  view  of  the  awful  form  of  the 
Almighty,  and  then  beholds  His  Right  Hand  put¬ 
ting  itself  forth  as  an  enemy  against  Sion.”  Ro- 
8ENMUKLLKR :  “  He  has  placed  Himself  as  regards 
His  right  hand,  as  if  with  it  He  would  hurl  at  me 
a  javelin.”  See  Gerlach  also. — W.  II.  II.] — 
And  slew  all  that  were  pleasant  to  the 
eye — And  destroyed  all  that  charms  or  delights  the 
eye .  The  delights  of  the  eye  (see  i.  7,  10,  11) 
are  evidently  those  in  whom  the  eyes  of  parents 
take  the  greatest  delight,  the  virgins  and  the 
young  men,  i.  18.  [Calvin  :  He  slew  all  the  chosen 
men .  It  is  better  to  take  tho  verb  to  kill, 
slay,  metaphorically,  as  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47,  for 
destroy  (IIendeuson). — W.  H.  H.] — In  the  ta¬ 
bernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  If  the 
daughter  of  Zioa  is  the  body  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Zion,  then  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion  is  the  dwelling-place  of  those  inhabitants, 
i.  e.,  the  city.  [These  words  are  connected  with 
what  follows,  not  with  the  preceding  clause: 
In  the  tabernacle  of  the  daughter  of  Sion  poured  He 
out  like  fire  His  fury.  So  Blayney,  Gerlach, 
Naeoelsbach.  Calvin  prefers  it.  The  Maso- 
retic  punctuation  requires  it. — W.  II.  II.] — He 
poured  oat  His  fury  like  fire.  The  figura¬ 
tive  idea  of  the  outpouring  of  wrath,  conceived 
of  as  liquid  fire,  is  found  elsewhere  in  iv.  11 ; 
Ho8.  v:  10;  Jer.  vi.  11  ;  x.  25;  xlii.  18;  comp, 
xiv.  16.  That  the  Poet  would  indicate  the  cap¬ 
ture  and  destruction  of  the  city,  is  clear. 


II.  6. 

5  The  Lord  was  as  an  enemy :  he  hath  swallowed  up  Israel,  he  hath  swallowed  up 
all  her  palaces ;  he  hath  destroyed  his  strongholds,  and  hath  increased  in  the  daughter 
of  Judah  mourning  and  lamentation. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6. — la  Lam.  only  here  and  ver.  7.  Often  in  Jeremiah,  vi.  5 ;  ix.  20,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

According  to  Jer.  Iii.  13,  14  (see  also  6,  12), 
four  weeks  after  the  capture,  Nebuzaradan  had 
burned  ‘the  house  of  Jehovah,  the  house  of  the 
king,  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every 
great  house,’  and  destroyed  the  walls.  To  these 
facts  vers.  5-9  a  seem  to  refer,  though  they  relate 
only  to  the  destruction  of  the  palaces,  the  holy 
places  and  the  walls.  [The  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  destruction  of  holy  places  begins  at  ver. 
6.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  5.  The  Lord  was  as  an  enemy.  The  Lord 
became  as  an  enemy.  This  is  specified,  first  of  all, 
as  the  cause  of  these  calamities.  As  an  enemy, 

see  ver.  4,  and  rooStO  as  a  widow,  i.  1. — He 
hath  swallowed  np  (see  ver.  2)  Israel,  He 
hath  swallowed  up  all  her  palaces ;  He 
hath  destroyed  his  strongholds.  Israel,  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  palaces  and  strongholds ,  on 


the  other,  are  to  each  other  as  the  people  and  the 
city.  Palaces  here,  as  remarked,  seem  to  corres¬ 
pond  to  “the  king’s  house”  and  “all  the  houses 
of  the  great  men,”  or  “every  great  house,” 

Srun  jv3-  Si)  in  Jer.  Iii.  13.  Strongholds ,  see 
ver.  2. — He  hath  destroyed  his  strong¬ 
holds,  is  a  quotation  from  Jer.  xlviii.  18.  Com¬ 
mentators  differ  with  respect  to  the  suffixes  in 
•TfVop^K,  her  palaces,  and  his  strong¬ 

holds.  Some  think  the  feminine  suffix  her  refers 
to  the  daughter  of  Zion,  ver.  4,  the  masculine 
suffix  his  to  Israel.  Others  think  that  Israel 
itself  may  be  conceived  of,  at  one  time  ns  the 
name  of  the  country,  at  another  as  the  name  of 
the  city.  [This  is  the  opinion  of  Gerlach,  who  re¬ 
fers  to  a  very  similar  instance  in  Hos.  viii.  14,  where 
the  feminine  suffix  is  attached  to  the  same  word  as 
here,  rV/VIjp^K,  her  palaces,  and  where,  as  hero 
the  masculine  would  be  expected. — W.  II.  H.l 
J.  D.  Uichaelis  would  read  fl^  palaces  of 
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Jthovah .  Thenius  conjectures  that  TV-,  her ,  has 
been  changed  into  V~,  his,  by  the  omission  of  a 
stroke  of  the  pen.  But  all  the  commentators,  so 
far  as  I  see,  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  the 
last  words  are  a  quotation.  In  this  way  we  easily 
explain  the  masculine  suffix,  which  not  only  dis¬ 
agrees  with  her  palaces,  but  violates  the  rule  by 
which,  every  where  else  in  the  Lamentations, 
Zion  is  conceived  of  as  a  female  person.  The 
word  is  either  a  very  old  scribal  error  for 
thy  strongholds  (yet  the  Sept,  has  rd  oxopuyara 
avrov),  or  the  Poet  has  chosen  the  suffix  that  best 
preserved  ihe  similarity  of  sound  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  text,  lie  could  do  this  in  virtue  of  the  greater 
freedom  which  prevails  in  the  Hebrew  with  re¬ 
spect  to  denoting  the  gender.  See  my  Gr .,  J  60, 
4.  As  in  Ezek.  xxiii.  36-49,  where  Aholah  and 
Aholibah  are  spoken  of,  the  suffixes  are  con¬ 
stantly  changed  (see  especially  ver.  46) ;  so  here 
also  possibly,  the  suffixes  are  changed  even  after 
a  masculine  or  feminine  idea  floated  before  the 
mind  of  the  Poet.  [The  mere  recurrence  of  two 
not  very  remarkable  words  in  succession,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  a  quotation.  But  unfor¬ 
tunately  there-  is  in  the  present  instance  a  dis¬ 
similarity  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  idea 
of  a  quotation.  Here  we  read  VHY3D  nn$;  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  18  it  is  nntf,  and  our  author 


i  is  obliged  to  suppose  a  possible  scribal  error,  or 
to  invent  an  auricular  theory  of  quotation.  It 
seems  necessary  here  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  according  to  Rosekmueller,  refer 
the  masculine  suffix  to  Ood  and  the  feminine  to 
the  daughter  of  Zion.  He  swallowed  up  all  her 
palaces ,  He  destroyed  His  own  strongholds.  This 
is  not  to  be  discarded  as  a  mere  conjecture  where 
every  other  mode  of  interpretation  is  purely  con¬ 
jectural.  It  is  recommended  by  the  arguments 
adduced  for  the  explanation  of  his  in  ver.  8.  It 
avoids  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  pronouns 
of  different  genders  refer  to  the  same  person. 
The  her  refers  to  the  ideal  person  Israel,  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem.  Her  palaces  are  the 
habitations  of  tho  people.  His  own  strongholds 
are  the  defences  of  Zion  which  is  His  habitation. 
Grammar  and  Rhetoric  both  commend  this  ex¬ 
planation. — W.  n.  II.] — And  hath  increased 
or  multiplied  in  the  daughter  of  Judah,  see 
i.  15,  mourning  and  lamentation.  The  last 
words  in  the  original  are  a  beautiful  paronomasia, 
borrowed  from  Is.  xxix.  2,  7Tp_X!_ rnjO.  [Hex- 
person:  “Sorrow  and  sadness.”  Vitringa: 
Hceror  ac  mcestitia.  Gerlach:  BetruKniss  und 
Trobsal.  Naegelsbacii  :  sEchzen  und  Krdchzen]. 
See  JrDI  *ni\  Gen.  i.  2;  HXtfO*  HXl'tf,  Job  xxx. 
io ;  nseto  ,  Ez.  xxxv.  3. 

T  t  -  :  t  -  : 


II.  6,  7. 

6  And  he  hath  violently  taken  away  his  tabernacle,  as  if  it  were  of  a  garden  ;  he 
hath  destroyed  his  places  of  the  assembly :  the  Lord  hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts 
and  Sabbaths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion,  and  hath  despised,  in  the  indignation  of  his 

7  anger,  the  king  and  the  priest  The  Lord  has  cast  off  his  altar,  he  hath  abhorred 
his  sanctuary,  he  hath  given  up  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  the  walls  of  her  palaces ; 
they  have  made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.— The  verb  1*  found  in  Jer.  xxii.  3;  xiii.  22. — for  Tp,  see  Crit.  note  below. — The  dcfinlto  article  in  *^23 

is  in  accordance  with  recognized  philological  usage.  See  my  Gr M  $  71,  4  a.  Drecrsleh,  Is.,  VoI.  ii.,  p.  203  n.  [The  definite 
article  w us  used  in  comparisons  because  “  tho  llebrow  commonly  conceived  of  tho  whole  class  of  objects  of  wiiicn  he  spoke." 
See  Green’s  Gr.,  g  2 15,  5  d. — W.  H.  H.]— ' “IJj’lO,  the  first  time  is  used  of  /estival  place  (see  Ps.  lxxiv.  8  ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xx. 
33),  and  then  of  the  festival  itself  (see  i.  4).  [See  Crit.  note  below.] — nDCJ*  This  Piol  form  is  found  only  here.  It  must  be 
taken  in  tho  accusative  sense. — occurs  in  Jeremiah  only  in  xvil.  21-27,  where  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  referred 

T“ 

to.— in  Lamentations  only  hero;  in  Jer.  xir.  21;  xxiii.  17;  xxxliL24. — Q^T,  in  Lamentations  only  here;  in  Jer.  x.  10; 
xv.  17 ;  1.  23. 

Ver.  7.  HIT,  three  times  in  Lam.,  il.  7 ;  iii.  17,  31,  never  in  Jeremiah. — 'JlX,  see  i.  14  [ Tntrod .  Add.  Rem.  p.  S2J. — 
This  verb  is  found  only  here  and  in  Ps.  lxxxix.  40.  [Blatney  renders  it  as  Nlph.,  His  sanctuary  is  accursed,  but  con¬ 
jectures  from  Sept.,  averiva^er,  the  true  reading  may  be  X  substituted  for  ff,  He  hath  shaken  off  His  Sanctuary.  As 

the  meaning  could  only  be  conjectured  from  the  ancient  versions  (see  Alexander,  Ps.  lxxxix.  40),  it  Is  not  improbable  that  the 
Sept,  gave  it  the  sense  of  1 V J.  So  Brouohtox,  cast  off,  and  Calvin,  repulit  rel  rejedt  procul  ab  aninto  $uo.  The  fundo- 
€  r 

mental  signification  of  the  verb  is  to  reject,  to  repudiate.  Fuerst  gives  the  Piel  sense,  to  cast  down  entirely ,  to  repudiate ,  to 
reject.  This  agree*  with  the  accepted  translation  of  Ps.  lxxxix.  40.  The  sense  of  abhor,  derived  from  a  cognate  Arabic  root, 
would  suit  that  place,  as  well  as  this ;  and  is  more  agreeable  to  the  corresponding  word  in  the  first  clause,  nj*.  if  the  fuada- 

— r 

mental  idea  of  nil  is  to  be  foul,  to  stink,  as  Gesknius  says,  though  Fuebst,  with  good  reason,  denies  this.  The  idea  of  ab- 

“T 

horring  or  of  rejecting  with  disdain  or  disgust,  is  given  to  both  these  verbs  by  Naeoelsbach  and  Gerlach.  Naegclsbacr 
translates.  The.  Lord  rejected  with  disdain  Hit  altar,  He  abhorred  His  sanctuary,  and  Gerlach  just  reverses  the  expressions. 
The  Lord  abhorred  His  altar.  He  rejected  with  disdain  His  sanctuary. — W.  H.  H.]— See  i.  10;  li.  20,  twice  in  Jere¬ 
miah,  xrii.  12  ;  11.  51. — TIDl"!.  1  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  Ps.  xxxi.  9,  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.  The  only  part  of  the  verb  be 
uses  is  the  Pual,  and  that  only  once,  xiii.  19.  [Kakmobbacii  translates  this  verb  “  verschlose,”  shut  up,  see  m&rg.,  K  V. 
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Be  makes  no  remark  upon  its  meaning.  Fuerst  regards  to  surround,  enclose,  Hiph.  to  shut  up,  and  to  flow  out, 

~T  -T 

Biph.  to  deliver  up,  as  entirely  distinct  verbs,  and  says  that  “all  attempts  to  unite  their  meanings  must  be  regarded  as 
failures." — W.  U.  H.j — rVfVUO^tf*  The  connection  requires  us  to  understand  this  of  tho  sanctuary,  although  no  place  can 
be  cited  in  which  jIDIN  is  used  of  the  Temple ;  for  Jer.  zzx.  18,  to  which  some  appeal,  is  to  be  explained  otherwise :  See 
notes  on  that  place.  J.D.  Hi  caucus  would  read,  ,T  palace  of  Jehovah. — Vlp,  see  Jer.  xxii.  20. 


EXEG  ETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Vers.  6-10  describe  particularly  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  holy  places.  Here  God  claims  a 
special  property.  Everything  is  His .  The  em¬ 
phatic  use  of  the  pronoun,  shows  that  it  is  also 
significant  in  ver.  5,  his  strongholds  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  her  palaces. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  And  He  hath  violently  taken 
away  His  tabernacle  (marg.,  hedge)  as  if  it 
were  of  a  garden.  And  He  laid  toasts  as  a  gar¬ 
den  His  tabernacle.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  is 
to  use  violence ,  to  offer  violence.  To  do  violence  to 
a  garden  is  to  lay  it  waste.  The  laying  waste  of 
a  garden  has  these  peculiarities;  it  is  easily  done, 
it  is  in  some  sense  a  crime  against  nature,  and 
for  that  reason  a  garden  laid  waste  is  a  revolting 
as  well  as  a  sad  spectacle. — But  wh&t  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  translated  tabernacle 
(marg.,  hedge)  f  That  it  stands  for  ^|D,  cannot  be 

doubted.  constantly  denotes  that  sort  of 
(butte)  hut,  cot,  bower,  that  is  made  of  wicker¬ 
work  [or  plaited  twigs,  boughs],  also  lairs  of 
beasts  similarly  constructed,  Jer.  xxv.  88;  Ps. 
x.  9.  [J.  A.  Alexander:  “  The  Hebrew  word  is 
commonly  applied  to  any  temporary  shed  or 
booth,  composed  of  leaves  and  branches.”  But, 
according  to  Fuerst,  the  word  is  derived  from 
}D=to  protect ,  and  means  properly,  “  the  cover¬ 
ing,  protecting,  screening  thing  (not  a  thing 
woven  together  out  of  branches)  hence  a  covering , 
hut,  tent ;  a  covert ,  lair.” — W.  H.  H.]  Then  it 
denotes  a  house  generally,  and  especially  the 
holy  tabernacle,  Jehovah’s  house,  Ps.  lxxvi.  8; 
as  does  also  il3p,  Ps.  xviii.  12;  Job  xxxvi.  29: 
comp.  rW3p;  Am.  v.  26. — If  now  it  is  said,  that 
the  Lord  hath  done  violence  to  His  tabernacle  as 
to  a  garden,  the  tertium  comparationis,  the  point 
of  the  comparison,  consists  in  the  facility  with 
which  the  end  is  accomplished  and  in  the  contrast 
between  the  proper  condition  of  things  and  that 
which  the  laying  waste  has  produced.  As  easily 
as  one  might  root  up  plants,  fell  trees  and  plough 
the  ground,  has  the  Lord  overthrown  the  firm 
walls  of  His  sanctuary ;  and  as  sad  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  as  the  appearance  of  a  devastated 
pleasure  garden  is  the  spectacle  of  the  sanctuary 
in  ruins.  The  comparison  is  the  more  apt,  be¬ 
cause  the  city  of  God,  with  her  joyous  fountains, 
springing  from  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Most 
High  (Ps.  xlvi.  6;  comp,  lxxxiv.  1-4),  could  with 
truth  be  called  nirr*""JJ.  Jehovah* s  garden  (Is.  li. 
3),  napadeioof  evXoyiac,  a  Paradise  of  glory  (Sirach 
xl.  27).  [On  the  whole,  our  English  Version 
seems  best  to  express  the  true  sense  of  this  dif¬ 
ficult  passage,  “and  He  hath  violently  taken 
away  His  tabernacle  as  if  it  were  of  a  garden,” 
s.  e.,  as  if  it  were  but  such  a  cottage  in  the  gar¬ 
den  as  vinedressers  were  accustomed  to  build  till 


the  vintage  was  past.  So  Calvin.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  involves  a  play  on  the  word  ns  pro¬ 
perly  meaning  a  garden  house,  and  also  denot  ing 
God's  tabernacle . — W.  H.  H.] — He  hath  de¬ 
stroyed  His  places  of  the  assembly.  He 
destroyed  His  place  of  assembly  (Festort).  [So 
Henderson.  Notes  :  place  of  congregation.  Blat- 
ney:  His  congregation.  It  is  better  (see  note  be¬ 
low),  to  translate,  He  abolished  His  appointed  ser¬ 
vices,  or  solemnities. — W.  H.  H.] — The  LORD 
hath  caused  the  solemn  feasts  and  Sab. 
baths  to  be  forgotten  in  Zion.  Jehovah  ex¬ 
terminated  [caused  to  be  forgotten ]  in  Zion  festival 
[appointed  times  of  Divine  service ]  and  Sabbath.— 
The  result  »f  the  destruction  of  the  place  for 
holding  festivals  is,  that  the  festivals  themselves 
can  no  longer  be  celebrated  and  are  forgotten. 
By  Zion,  not  Mount  Zion,  but  the  holy  city  gene¬ 
rally  is  meant  [on  the  contrary,  in  the  strictest 
sense  the  holy  places  are  intended. — W.  H.  H.]. 
— And  hath  despised,  in  the  indignation 
of  His  anger,  the  king  and  the  priest.  And 
rejected  [so  Fuerst  also]  in  the  fury  of  His  wrath 
King  ana  Priest.  Since  the  festivals  are  no  longer 
celebrated,  those  persons  who  were  appointed  to 
officiate  in  them,  are  by  their  omission  removed 
from  active  service.  That  the  kings  belonged  to 
this  class  of  persons  is  evident,  because  they 
were,  not  oniy  God’s  representatives  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  also  intercessors  with  God  in  behalf  of 
the  people.  “The  lsraelitish  king  (especially  in 
the  persons  of  David  and  Solomon)  bore  a  certain 
priestly  character,  in  that  the  king  at  the  head 
of  the  people  and  in  their  name  worshipped  God 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  brought  back  to  the 
people  the  Divine  blessing  (2  Sam.  vi.  17,  18;  1 
Kings  iii.  4;  viii.  14,  15,  etc.  ;  65,  66,  etc. ;  62, 
63,  etc.;  ix.  25;  I  Chron.  xxix.  10,  11,  etc. ;  2 
Chron.  i.  6;  comp.  Ez.  xlvi.  1-12).”  Oehler  in 
Here.,  Rtal-Enc .  VIII.,  pp.  12,  13. 

^O.  That  this  word  stands  for  is  evident, 
because,  1.  t?  and  D  frequently  are  interchanged, 
especially  in  the  later  language  (see  HD  and  Jit V, 
2  Sam.  i.  22,  0^3  and  DD1  and  ffD},  Ges. 
Thes.,  p.  931.  Ewald,  J  50  a).  2.  We  find  in  Ex. 
xxxiii.  22  the  verbal  form  'HiDE?  for  'A33,  and  in 
Is.  v.  6  rOlfrD  for  0310D,  Mich.  vii.  4.  3.  Since 

TQto  and  occur  only  in  the  places  cited, 

and  is  found  only  here,  it  would  appear  that 
these  forms  are  not  so  much  indications  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  root  as  merely  different  ways  of 

writing  ^DD.  [When  Gerlach  says  that 
never  means  hiitte,  a  cot ,  tent,  or  tabernacle ,  he  over¬ 
looks  Ps.  lxxvi.  8,  where  it  undoubtedly  de¬ 
scribes  the  holy  Temple  as  God’s  tabernacle  house 
or  dwelling-place.  To  his  argument  that 
would  be  an  unsuitable  designation  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  because  if  it  means  a  house  at  all,  it  can  only 
mean  such  a  house  as  a  cot  or  bower  made  of 
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twisted  branches  of  trees,  it  may  be  replied  ;  1. 
the  Temple  might  be  so  called  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  tabernacle  which  was  temporary  and 
movable  ;  2.  may  be  derived  from  in  the 
generic  sense  of  enclosing,  and  not  in  the  particu¬ 
lar  sense  of  enclosing  with  a  hedge  or  fence,  as 
to  weave.  Indeed  Gerlach  seems  to  give 
up  the  very  point  for  which  he  so  ably  con¬ 
tends,  that  cannot  mean  a  house,  when  he 
gives  it  here  the  sense  of  an  enclosure  (Gehege) 
and  applies  it  to  the  whole  sacred  enclosure,  in¬ 
cluding  of  course  the  Temple.  Henderson,  also, 
translates  the  word  His  indosure. — W.  II.  H.] 
The  Sept,  translates  Kal  duntraoev  <!>$•  hpneXov 
rb  OKrjvuiua  avrov  [He  tore  up  at  if  it  had  been  a  vine 
His  tabernacle ].  it  would  seem  that  Job  xv.  83 
was  in  t ho  mind  of  the  translator,  where  it  is 
said,  *I*1D3  1013  DIDrP  [He  shall  shake  off  hit  un¬ 
ripe  grape  as  the  vine ,  E.  V.  Ewald  accepts  (in 
his  3d  ed.)  the  Sept,  translation,  and  supposes 
J313,  instead  of  J 33,  to  be  tho  true  reading.  To 
this  Gerlach  objects — 1.  That  Don  cannot  mean 
to  tear  up,  to  pull  out;  2.  The  conjecture  that 
|D13  may  have  existed  in  the  text  is  unnecessary, 
since  the  Sept,  translator  may  have  interpreted 
ns  a  vineyard  and  translated  it  by 
vine,  as  Dp3  is  translated  by  the  Sept,  in  Lev. 
xxv.  3,  4.— >V.  II.  II.  ]  The  explanation  of  Pa- 
beau,  Rosen stu eller  and  Kalkar,  et  violenter 
abripuit  sicut  sepcm  horti  sepem  suam  [Noyes  :  He 
hath  violently  torn  away  His  hedge ,  like  the  hedge  of 
a  garden ],  according  to  which  |13  would  be  taken 
for  jl  ^|i?3,  is  not  grammatically  allowable,  since 
such  an  omission  of  the  governing  word,  after 
the  particle  of  comparison,  could  only  occur 
where  the  context  necessarily  required  the  word 
to  be  supplied, — as,  for  example,  when  it  is  said. 
Is.  lxiii.  2,  j"U3  [“thy  garments  like 

the  garments  of  him  that  treadeth  in  the  wine- 
vat”],  we  supply  the  idea  of  before  lp/l,  be¬ 
cause  the  garments  could  not  be  compared  to  the 
person  of  the  man  treading  the  wine-press.  So 
Gen.  xviii.  11  and  other  passages  which  might  be 
adduced  here,  arc  to  be  explained.  See  my  Qr ., 
{  65,  8,  note  103,  2.  But  in  our  passage  there  is  no 
necessity  for  supplying  before  Jl,  because  the 
laying  waste  of  the  house  can  very  well  be  com¬ 
pared  to  devastation  of  a  garden.  The  explana¬ 
tion  of  Thenius,  “  He  injured  that  which  was,  in 
respect  to  His  house  (*13£,  standing  in  an  entirely 
subordinate  relation),  the  garden,  by  which  is 
meant  the  Temple  courts,”  is  altogether  too  arti¬ 
ficial.  If  the  courts  could  be  called  the  garden 
of  the  Temple,  for  which,  however,  Tiienius  ad¬ 
duces  no  evidence,  why  did  not  the  Prophet  at 
once  call  it  simply  Y3£  p?  [Gerlach:  “The 
translation  of  Thenius,  He  injured  as  the  garden 
of  His  tabernacle ,  i.  e.,  that  which  was  the  garden 
with  respect  to  Ilis  Tabernacle,  speaking  analo¬ 
gically  (whereby  the  two  courts  surrounding  the 
Temple-edifice  and  connected  by  terraces,  would 
be  designated,  which  might  be  poetically  re¬ 
garded  as  the  garden  belonging  to  the  Palace  of 
the  King  of  Israel),  requires  Jl  to  be  taken  in  the 
construct  case  in  spite  of  the  article— an  anomaly, 


for  the  justification  of  which  (see  Ewald,  {290, 
d;  Gesbnius,  {  108,  2,  n)  something  more  is  de¬ 
manded  than  the  remark,  *13jp  stands  in  an  en¬ 
tirely  subordinate  relation,’  for  in  point  of  fact 
it  absolutely  determines  the  meaning  of  J1,"=M4 
garden  of  His  tabernacle. — "lj/lQ.  This  word  oc¬ 
curs  six  times  in  Lam.,  i.  4,  15 ;  ii.  6,  bis.  7,  22. 
Our  translators  render  it  in  jive  different  ways, 
and  in  this  verse,  where  it  occurs  twice,  in  two 
different  senses.  In  i.  4  ;  ii.  6  they  caII  it  the 
solemn  feasts ;  in  i.  15,  an  assembly ;  in  ii.  6, 
places  of  the  assembly;  and  the  phrase  "IJjMD  0*1*3. 
they  translate  in  ii.  7,  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast , 
and  in  ii.  22,  as  in  a  solemn  day.  That  the  word 
could  have  such  variety  of  meaning  in  such  close 
connection  is  improbable.  The  word  is  derived 
from  “1JT,  to  appoint.  It  means  something  fixed, 
determined  upon ,  appointed.  It  is  used  in  t  he  sense 
of  a  set  time ,  an  appointed  place ,  a  time  or  place  ap¬ 
pointed  for  meeting  together ,  especially  for  purposes 
of  religious  worship,  and  hence  the  regularly  ap¬ 
pointed  and  observed  ordinances  or  services  of  wor¬ 
ship.  As  connected  with  the  assembling  of  the 
congregation  for  worship,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  word  acquired  some  ambiguity  in  its  use,  like 
our  English  word  church ,  referring  sometimes  to 
time  or  place  of  service,  sometimes  to  the  people 
engaged  in  the  service,  and  sometimes  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  itself.  But  we  can  always  trace  in  the  use 
of  the  Hebrew  word  its  original  signification  of 
a  set  or  appointed  time,  place  or  service :  and  ne¬ 
ver,  perhaps,  has  it  the  simple  unqualified  mean¬ 
ing  of  an  assembly ,  a  congregation ,  a  festive  occa¬ 
sion.  There  is  no  necessity  of  ascribing  to  it  so 
many  significations  in  the  Lamentations,  and  two 
entirely  different  meanings  in  two  successive 
lines  of  this  one  verse.  In  i.  15  it  may  have  its 
primitive  meaning  of  a  set  time.  In  ii.  7,  22  the 
phrase  OV  may  mean  a  day  appointed ,  jized 

upon ,  predetermined ,  for  any  especial  occasion.  In 
the  other  three  places,  where  it  occurs,  it  refers 
to  the  services  appointed  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Temple.  The  reference  is  probably  to  the  daily 
services  of  sacrifice,  praise  and  prayer.  The 
cessation  of  the  annual  feasts  and  greater  festi¬ 
vals,  which  were  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
would  not  be  so  remarkable  as  the  abrupt  aud 
entire  cessation  of  morning  and  evening  prayer 
which  had  been  observed,  without  intermission, 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  or  ever  since  the 
Temple  was  first  consecrated. — There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  real  difference  in  the  use  of  this  word  in 
the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  in  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions. — W.  H.  H  J 

Ver.  7.  The  Lord  hath  cast  ofL—The  Lord 
rejected  with  disdain — Ills  altar, — He  hath  ab¬ 
horred — He  abhorred — His  sanctuary.  The 
altar  and  sanctuary  are  recognized  as  the  central 
points  and  chief  places  of  Divine  worship.  By 
this  it  is  obvious  that  sanctuary ,  here  must 

signify,  not  in  its  widest  sense  the  Temple  gene¬ 
rally,  which  has  been  already  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  tabernacle ,  and  place  of  assem¬ 

bly,  yer.  6,  but  in  its  narrower  sense  the  sanotn- 
tuary  proper,  the  Temple  which  contained  the 
Holy  place  and  Holy  of  Holies.  This  sense  best 
corresponds  with  11310  [sn  altar ,  in  the  widest 
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tense,  or  place  where  offerings  are  made. — W. 
H.  H.],  for  not  the  altar  alone,  but  the  holy 
place  and  the  holy  of  holies  were  places  of  offer¬ 
ing  (Ex.  xxx.  1-lu). — He  hath  given  up — He 
gave  up — into  the  hand  of  her  enemy  the 
walls  of  her  palaces.  The  connection  requires 
us  to  understand  by  the  wall*  of  her  palace t  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary.  [The  altar  is  treated 
with  contempt,  the  holy  places  are  defiled,  the 
edifice  itself  is  given  into  the  power  of  the  enemy, 
and  where  we  once  heard  the  voices  of  a  worship¬ 
ing  people,  is  heard  now  the  wild  clamor  of 
eathen  idolators. — W.  H.  H.] — They  have 
made  a  noise — they  shouted ,  or  raised  a  cry  or 
clamor — in  the  honse  of  the  LORD — in  the 
house  of  Jehovah— an  in  the  day  of  a  solemn 
feast  [lit.,  like  a  day — a  time  appointed ,  which 
can  only  refer  to  some  regularly  appointed  festi¬ 
val  of  the  church,  and  is  here  to  be  so  translated, 


though  we  might  render  in  conformity  with  ver. 
6  and  ch.  i.  4,  15,  a  day  of  appointed  religious 
services ,  with  reference,  however,  to  the  great 
festivals  of  the  church. — W.  H.  H.].  A  clamor, 
loud  as  a  festival  jubilee,  but  of  a  different  origin 
and  character,  is  heard  in  the  temple.  It  is  a 
festival  for  their  enemies,  not  for  Israel  (i.  16). 
At  this  feast  Israel  is  the  victim  sacrificea. 
[Wordsworth  :  “a  noise,  a  cry  of  jubilee.  There 
is  a  contrast  between  the  former  shout  of  festal 
joy  of  worshippers  in  the  Temple,  and  the  cry 
of  exultation  of  the  Chaldeans,  ‘Down  with  it! 

Down  with  it  to  the  ground!’”  Gerlach:  “Vlp 

(cry)  is  not  to  be  understood,  with  Pare  a  v  and 
Rosenmueller,  of  the  war-cry,  but  of  the  shouts 
of  joy  and  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as 
the  comparison  with  the  jubilee-festival  shows 
(see  Is.  xxx.  29).”  See  crit.  note,  yer.  6.] 


n.  8, 9. 

8  The  Lord  hath  purposed  to  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  ;  he  hath 
stretched  out  a  line,  he  hath  not  withdrawn  his  hand  from  destroying:  therefore 

9  he  made  the  rampart  and  the  wall  to  lament ;  they  languished  together.  Her 
gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground  ;  he  hath  destroyed  and  broken  her  bars :  her  king 
and  her  princes  are  among  the  Gentiles :  the  law  is  no  more;  her  prophets  also  find 
no  vision  from  the  Lord. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  8. — JVnEfn,  often  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  30;  ir.  7 ;  xxxvi.  29,  etc .;  in  Lam.  only  here.— Ip,  Jer.  xxxi.  39,  K’ri.— Kal  of 
SllK  in  Jer.  xii-  U  5  *ir.  2 ;  xxiii.  10 ;  Hiph.  only  in  Ez.xxxi.  15  and  here.—1 not  in  Jer.—1 is  need  in  a  precisely 
similar  way  in  Jer.  xir.  2. 

Ver.  9.— 13X,  Piel,  in  Lam.  only  here,  in  Jer.  often,  xii.  17 ;  xr.  7 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  li.  65.—' "13$,  in  Lam.  only  here  and  iiL  4, 
in  Jer.  xliiL  13,  comp.  li.  30.— ]T13,  Jer.  xlix.  31 ;  1L  30.— pTH,  Jer.  xir.  14;  xxiii.  16. 

were,  designated  the  extent  of  the  destruction, 
that  the  devastating  punishment  might  be  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  guilt.’  ”  J.  A.  Alexander;  on 
Is.  xxxiv.  11.  “The  sense  of  the  metaphor  may 
be,  either  that  God  has  laid  this  work  out  for 
Himself  and  will  perform  it  (Barnes),  or  that  in 
destroying  He  will  act  with  equity  and  justice 
(Gill),  or  that  even  in  destroying  Ho  will  pro¬ 
ceed  deliberately  and  by  rule  (Knobsl),  which 
last  sense  is  well  expressed  in  Rosenmuellbr’s 
paraphrase,  ad  mensuram  vastabitur ,  ad  regulam 
depopulabitur ,”  it  is  laid  waste  by  measure,  it  is 
depopulated  by  rule.  While  the  idea  of  the  tho¬ 
roughness  and  completeness  of  the  work  of  de¬ 
struction,  as  indicated  by  Gerlach,  suits  better 
here  than  any  of  the  other  explanations  suggested 
above,  and  is  undoubtedly  included  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  yet  the  main  thought  is,  that 
God  Himself  predetermined  the  extent  of  the  de¬ 
struction;  Jehovah  purposed  it  and  He  stretched  out 
a  line  to  mark  its  beginning  and  its  end.  Human 
instruments  were  both  incited  and  restrained  by 
Him.  It  was  a  line  stretched  out,  not  after,  but 
before  the  destruction,  not  to  show  its  extent, 
but  to  define  its  limits,  “designed  to  point  out 
what  was  to  be  destroyed”  (Owen). — W.  II.  II.] 

- - - - - -  ~r  r —  - ,  — He  hath  not  withdrawn  His  hand  from 

Lis’  explanation  is  too  artificial;  4 a  line,  as  it]  destroying  (marg.,  swallowing  up).  He  with* 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  8.  The  LORD  hath  purposed— Jehovah 
purposed — to  destroy  the  wall  of  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Zion.  As  has  been  remarked,  we  are 
explicitly  informed,  Jer.  lii.  13,  14;  2  Kings  xxv. 
9,  10,  that  four  weeks  after  the  capture  of  the 
city,  Nebuchadnezzar  had  destroyed  the  Temple, 
the  houses  and  the  city  walls.  Of  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  walls  the  passages  cited  speak  with 
special  emphasis  (Jer.  lii.  14  and  2  Kings  xxv. 
10),  “and  all  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans,  that 
were  with  the  captain  of  the  guard,  brake  down 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  round  about.” — He  hath 
stretched  out  a  line — He  stretched  out  the  mea¬ 
suring-line.  The  architect  employs  the  measuring 
line  in  order  to  build  correctly.  Jehovah  applies 
it  in  order  to  level  the  wall  to  the  ground  in  the 
most  literal  manner.  This  figure  substantially 
occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7-9 ;  the  expression  first  oc¬ 
curs  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11 ;  2  Kings  xxi.  13  and  Job 
xxxviii.  5  [see  Zech.  i.  16.  Gbrlach  :  44  The 
use  of  the  measuring  line  denotes  that  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  building  will  be  executed  with 
the  same  rigorous  precision  with  which  an  archi- 

lont  narri<»B  nut  his  nrefionneived  n1n.n.  Minnie. 
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drew ,  or  averted  not ,  His  hand .  see  ver.  8 ,  from 
devouring ,  destroying,  swallowing  up,  see  ver.  2. 
[What  He  had  designed,  He  executed.  He  with¬ 
drew  not  His  band  till  the  full  measure  of  de¬ 
struction  indicated  by  the  line  was  complete. — 
W.  II.  H.]. — Therefore  He  made — Then  made 
He — the  rampart  and  the  wall  to  lament — 
rampart  and  wall  mourn.  The  two  words,  ram¬ 
part  and  wall,  are  united  as  here  in  Is.  xxvi.  1. 
“Rampart,”  (see  2  Sam.  xx.  15;  Ob.  20)  is 
the  pomoerium ,  the  circumvallation,  or  the  smaller 
wall  in  front  of  the  chief  wall.  [Fubrst:  “The 
outermost  fence  of  fortifications,  the  glacis,  the 
(outermost)  rampart  around  the  city  walls,  pomce- 
rium ,  npoTeixiopa,  antemurale.”  In  2  Sam.  xx.  15 
it  is  rendered  in  E.  V.  by  “  trench.”  In  Ob.  20, 
not  expressed  in  E.  V.,  it  means,  according  to 
Fuerst,  a  province. — W.  H.  II.] — They  lan¬ 
guished  together.  A  prosopopoeia,  as  in  the 
preceding  expression,  “He  made  rampart  and 
wall  mourn,”  and  in  i.  4.  Comp.  vers.  18,  19. 

Ver.  9.  [In  vers.  1-8  the  Lord  executing  His 
wrath  has  been  constantly  before  us.  Now  the 
work  is  done  :  and  in  vers.  9,  10,  we  are  afforded 
a  brief  glance  at  the  results,  after  the  catastrophe 
was  over. — W.  H.  H.]  The  first  part  of  this  verse 
may  be  taken  as  a  continuation  and  conclusion 
of  the  foregoing  description;  or  as  merely  a  re¬ 
capitulation,  by  way  of  transition  to  what  fol¬ 
lows.  If  the  latter  is  correct,  then  the  gates  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  walls,  and  with  the 
walls  sunken  into  the  ground.  But,  since  the 
gates  constituted  the  most  important  part  of  the 
walls,  and  were  in  fact  the  very  centres  of  public 
life  (see  their  use  as  Forums ,  Deut.  xxi.  19;  Ruth 
iv.  1  ;  2  Sam.  xix.  9  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  10)  and  were 
moreover  the  keys  to  the  city,  we  may  regard 
them  as  representative  of  the  city  itself,  and  so 
understand  the  first  part  of  ver.  9,  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  conclusion  of  the  preceding  descrip*ion. 
— Her  gates  are  sunk  into  the  ground.  The 
sense  of  the  verb  by  itself  is  not  to  sink 

down ,  but  to  sink  into)t  as  well  as  the  prefix  3, 
shows  that  is  not  to  the  earth ,  but  into  the 

earth.  The  ruined  gates  sink  into  the  earth,  and  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  ruins  are  buried 
beneath  the  level  of  the  ground.  [Assem.  Annot. 
“The  Jewish  Doctors  upon  the  place,  out  of  their 
Talmudists,  tell  us  strange  stories  of  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem  sinking  down  into  the  ground,  that 
they  might  not.  come  into  the  enemies’  power,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  the  work  of  David’s  hands:  and 
some  of  ours  run  as  wildly  wide  another  way, 
expounding  it  of  the  Priests  and  Judges  that  were 
wont  to  sit  in  the  gates,  see  v.  14.  I  conceive  no 
more  to  be  meant  than  that  the  gates  were  thrown 
down  to  the  ground,  and  lying  along  there 
(such  of  them  and  such  parts  of  them  as  had  es¬ 
caped  the  fire,  i.  4;  Neh.  i.  8;  ii.  8,  13,  17), 
were  buried  in  the  rubbish  when  the  walls  were 
demolished.  See  Neh.  ii.  13,  14;  iv.  10.”  Gbr- 
lach:  “  This  is  said  of  the  gates  because  they 
were  so  completely  destroyed  (Pareau,  Thenius, 
buried  under  rubbish ),  that  no  more  trace  could  be 
seen  of  them  than  if  they  had  sunk  into  the 
ground,  not  because  (as  Mtchaelts  says)  the 
gates  overthrown  by  the  enemy  sunk  into  ditches 
dug  under  them.”] — He  bath  destroyed  and 
broken. — He  destroyed  and  broke  in  pieces  [liter¬ 


ally  and  phonetically  shivered ,  *\3Et] — her  bars 

[the  bars  that  secured  the  gates,  sec  Ps.  evii.  10. 
— W.  H.  H.]. — Her  King  and  her  Princesare 
among  the  Gentiles,  the  heathen.  From  this 
point  the  discourse  relates  to  persons  instead  of 
things.  If  the  king  and  princes  were  already 
among  the  heathen,  then  the  transportation  into 
exile  had  already  taken  place. — The  law  is  no 
mote — there  is  no  law ,  (Hein  Gcsetz  ist  mehr  vor - 
handen).  rp’lD,  law ,  may  denote  by  itself  the 
whole  law,  a  particular  part  of  the  law,  or  the 
law  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  subjectively  with  respect  to  the  theory,  i.  *., 
as  the  matter  of  instruction  ( instilutio .  duel  etna  is 
in  fact  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word). 
Add  to  this  that  rnto  J'K,  ther *  is  no  law ,  may 
grammatically  refer  to  the  whole  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  (“there  they  cannot  practise  the  law/ 
Luther)  [the  King  and  Princes  are  among  the 
Gentiles,  where  they  cannot  observe  the  law] ;  or 
merely  to  D'U2,  among  the  Gentiles  (“who  have 
no  divine  revelation,”  Kalkar),  [“among  the 
Gentiles”  who  are  “ without  law”  which  would 
be  a  correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew.  Hugh 
Broughton  gives  this  sense  and  refers  to  Rom. 
ii.  14,  “Her  King  and  her  Princes  are  among 
the  heathen  that  have  no  law.” — W.  H.  H.];  or 
it  may  be  taken  as  an  independent  proposition. 
If  we  compare  such  passages  as  Jer.  xviii.  18 

(|nin  rn'in  n3X'n->6,  “the  law  shall  not  perish 

from  the  priest”),  Ez.  vii.  26  (JH3n  "WRO  rnVn, 
“  but  the  law  shall  perish  from  the  priest  ”), 
Mai.  ii.  7  (VT3?  tvtyy  rn‘W1,  “and  they  should 

seek  the  law  at  his  mouth  ”),  we  would  incline  to 
the  opinion  ihat  rpijl,  law ,  refers  only  to  instruc¬ 
tion  out  of  the  law  and  administration  of  the  law 
by  the  priests.  But  why  then  are  not  the  priests 
named?  And  have  not.  the  kings  and  princes, 
as  judges  and  guardiaus  of  the  legal  order  (Deut. 
xvii.  8-20),  their  share  in  the  administration  of 
law?  I  believe,  therefore,  that  while  lYVbl  “SC, 
there  is  no  law,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  independent 
proposition,  it  is  to  be  understood  in  the  widest 
sense,  as  indicating  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
sort  of  administration  (whether  priestly  or  king¬ 
ly)  of  the  law.  [Gerlach  adopts  the  translat.on 
Her  king  and  her  princes  are  among  the  heathen  with¬ 
out  law ,  with  Luther’s  explanation,  referring 
the  words  without  law  to  the  whole  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence,  “  Her  king  and  her  princes 
are  among  the  heathen  where  they  cannot  ob¬ 
serve  the  law,  or  enjoy  it.”  A  strong  objection 
to  this  is  that  it  transfers  our  thoughts  and  sym¬ 
pathies  from  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  is  here  the  subject  of  description,  to 
the  personal  condition  of  her  king  and  princes  in 
a  far  distant  land.  Besides,  the  very  structure 
of  the  sentence  leads  us  to  expect  something  di¬ 
rectly  relating  to  the  daughter  of  Zion.  When 
we  are  told  that  her  king  and  her  princes  are 
among  the  heathen,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  of 
some  evil  resulting  to  her  from  their  absence. 
What  that  evil  result  i9,  we  are  in  fact,  informed 
if  we  understand  the  Poet  to  mean,  that  ou  ac¬ 
count  of  the  absence  of  “her  king  and  her 
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princes,”  she  is  deprived  of  “the  law.”  This 
agrees  substantially  with  Naegelsbach's  inter¬ 
pretation,  but  he  has  erred  in  making  two  wholly 
independent  sentences  of  what  is  really  only  one, 
though  consisting  of  two  poetical  parts  as  the 
rhythmical  structure  requires.  The  correct 
translation  is — Her  king  and  her  princes  among  the 
heathen — there  is  no  law.  This  is  recommended  by 
the  two  arguments  which  Gf.rlach  very  forcibly 
urges  in  favor  of  his  rendering.  1.  It  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Hebrew  accents,  which  Nak- 
gelsbach  entirely  ignores  and  violates,  and 
which  connect  the  words  without  /air,  or  there  is 
no  law  with  what  precedes.  2.  “  This  explana¬ 
tion,  agreeing  with  the  accents,  is  further  re¬ 
commended  by  the  fact  that  the  two  last  mem¬ 
bers  of  verse  9  describe  the  fate  of  those 
persons,  standing  to  the  city  in  the  relation 
of  Helpers  and  Counsellors  or  Comforters  (her 
king  and  her  prophets),  of  whose  help  and  coun¬ 
sel,  or  comfort,  the  city  had  been  deprived,  even 
as  (according  to  the  first  member  of  ver.  9)  she 
had  been  deprived  of  the  external  means  of  pro¬ 
tection.  It  is  the  deprivation  of  all  these,  for¬ 
merly  the  medium  of  divine  help,  that  the  Poet 
mourns  (see  Hos.  iii.  4;  xiii.  10;  Is*  iii.  2),” 
Gkhlach.  Another  argument  for  the  translation 
suggested  is,  that  it  renders  a  verb  in  the  first 
part  of  the  sentence  unnecessary,  or  helps  us  at 
least  readily  to  suply  it.  If  we  make  two  wholly 
independent  sentences,  as  Naeqelsbacii  does, 
then  there  is  not  in  the  whole  book  a  similar  in¬ 
stance  of  the  omission  of  a  verb:  and,  indeed,  it 
is  somewhat  conjectural  what  verb  ought  to  be  sup¬ 
plied;  the  simple  fact,  that  the  king  and  princes 
are  among  the  Gentiles,  is  not  of  itself  and  neces¬ 
sarily  an  evil,  we  must  add  to  this  another  idea 
that  they  are  exiled,  or  imprisoned,  or  disgraced, 
or  suffering ,  or  dying  among  the  Gentiles.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  wo  read  the  two  clauses  as  in¬ 
timately  connected  and  interdependent,  as  the 
accents  imply,  then  the  proper  verb  in  the  first 
clause,  if  indeed  any  verb  is  necessary,  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  lost  clause,  and  the  construction  is 
not  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  book.  Her  king 
and  her  princes  among  the  nations — there  is  no  law, 
plainly  means  (Because),  her  king  and  her  princes 
(are)  among  the  nations — there  is  (for  her)  no  law. 
So  in  i.  2.  And  her  tears  on  her  cheek ,  there  is  no 
comforter  to  her  from  all  her  lovers ,  means  un¬ 
doubtedly,  and  her  tears  (are)  on  her  cheek  (be¬ 
cause)  there  is  no  comforter ,”  etc.  In  both  cases 
the  two  clauses  are  related  as  cause  and  effect, 
and  in  both  the  use  of  the  Hebrew  J'K,  which  con¬ 
tains  in  itself  the  verb  “to  be,”  prevents  what 
would  be  the  case  otherwise  and  wbat  would  be 
an  anomaly  in  this  book,  the  occurrence  of  a 
whole  sentence  without  a  single  verb  expressed. 
In  the  other  instances  in  this  book,  in  which  our 
English  translators  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
supply  the  verb  to  be,  its  omission  in  the  original 
is  highly  poetical  and  very  expressive  I.  4. 
“And  she  is  in  bitterness,”  N'ni,  lit.  and 

she — bitterness  to  her ,  and  i.  20,  “for  I  am  in  dis¬ 
tress,”  lit.  for  trouble  to  me,  are  Hebrew 

idioms  quite  synonymous  with  the  old  English 
forms  “woe’s  her,”  “woe’s  me!”  Ini.  22,  “for 
my  sighs  are  many,  and  my  heart  is  faint,”  lit. 
for  many  my  sighs ,  to  my  heart  sickness ,  the  omis- 
6 


sion  of  the  verb,  while  it  does  not  mar  the  sense, 
intensifies  the  expression,  when  these  words  aro 
read  in  their  close  connection  with  the  preceding 
prayer.  So  in  our  text,  the  absence  of  the  verb 
is  due  to  the  broken,  rapid,  vehement  style  of 
the  poetry  of  passion ;  Her  king  and  her  princes 
among  the  heathen — there  is  no  law.  But  if  we  take 
the  first  clause  as  a  complete  and  separate  state¬ 
ment  of  the  mere  fact  that  her  king  and  her 
princes  are  among  heathen,  the  omission  of  the 
verb  must  be  regarded  as  a  blemish  and  a  care¬ 
lessness  of  which  the  writer  of  the  Lamentations 
is  no  where  else  gui.ty. — The  meaning  of  law,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  interpretation  is  obvious.  The 
law  of  the  land,  which  was  the  law  of  God  as  espe¬ 
cially  revealed  for  the  government  of  the  Jewish 
theocracy,  is  no  louger  observed  and  admin¬ 
istered,  for  its  guardians  and  administrators,  the 
king  and  the  princes  are  in  exile.  All  “legal 
observances”  were  swept  away  (Henderson). 
The  law,  moral,  ceremonial  aud  judicial,  as  re¬ 
garded  its  administration  in  Judea,  “was  no 
more”  (Owen). — W.  H.  II.] — Hor  prophets 
also  find  no  vision  from  the  LORD.  Also  her 
prophets  receive  no  longer  vision  [revelation  from 
God,  divine  communication]  from  Jehovah .  These 
words  have  been  taken  as  evidence  that,  the  Poet, 
in  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  description,  had  in 
mind  only  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  land.  But  if  Jeremiah  received  an 
answer  to  the  question  which  he  put  to  the  Lord 
ten  days  after  he  asked  it  (Jer.  xlii.  4,  7),  then 
it  could  not  be  said  that  the  prophets  could  re¬ 
ceive  no  vision  from  the  Lord.  I  believe,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Poet  here  had  in  mind  the  great 
body  of  the  people  who  had  been  carried  into 
exile.  Those  who,  with  their  king,  princes  and 
priests,  were  “among  the  heathen,”  aud  on  that 
account  “  without  law,”  were  the  ones  who  were 
also  without  prophets.  [Not  the  people  as  such, 
whether  in  exile,  or  remaining  in  Judea,  but  the 
ideal  person  of  “the  daughter  of  Zion”  (see 
vers.  1,  4,  8,  10)  is  the  subject  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  That  her  gates  were  sunken  into  the  ground 
and  her  bars  broken  into  pieces,  localizes  the 
scene  depicted  in  Jerusalem.  It  is,  further,  her 
king  and  her  princes  who  are  “among  the  hea¬ 
then,”  so  that  she  is  left  “without  law.”  In 
strict  reference  to  this  mystical  personage,  repre¬ 
senting  the  genius  of  the  theocratic  people  mourn¬ 
ing  amid  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  now  added 
“a/*o  her  prophets  find  no  vision  from  Jehovah.” 
To  Buppose  the  Poet  in  the  first  clause  of  the 
verse  to  speak  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  two  fol¬ 
lowing  clauses  of  the  people  in  exile,  is  to  cause 
au  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to  another 
subversive  of  all  unity  of  construction,  and  to 
cover  with  a  cloud  of  rhetorical  confusion,  iu  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  cloud  of  Divine  anger,  the  unique 
and  beautiful  conception  of  the  daughter  of  Zion 
sitting  solitary  and  forlorn,  weeping,  helpless 
and  comfortless,  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  theo¬ 
cratic  city.  If,  as  Naegelsbach  argues,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  people  remaining  in  the  land 
were  without  “vision  from  Jehovah,”  because 
Jeremiah  received  an  answer  to  his  question  as 
related  in  Jer.  xlii.  4-7,  much  less  may  it  be  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  exiles  were  without  “  vision  from 
Jehovah,”  since  at  that  very  time  Ezekiel  was 
exercising  his  prophetical  office  in  Babylonia 
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In  point  of  fact,  however,  tho  time  of  which  the 
Poet  speaks  is  subsequent  to  the  period  referred 
to  in  Jer.  xlii.  4-7:  a  time,  not  only  succeeding 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  transportation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  Babylonia,  but  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  flight  of  the  fugitives  to  Egypt, 
carrying  the  Prophet  with  them,  a9  is  evident 
especially  from  Lam.  iv.  17-20;  v.  6,  9.  At  this 
time,  doubtless,  Jeremiah  himself  in  Egypt,  and 
Ezekiel  and  perhaps  Daniel  in  Babylonia,  and 
not  improbably  other  prophets,  whose  names 
havo  not  come  down  to  us,  were  speaking  to  the 
people  as  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  How  then 
could  it  be  said  that  the  prophets  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion  found  no  vision  from  Jehovah,  since 
whatever  was  spoken  by  a  prophet  of  God, 
whether  in  Jerusalem  or  at  any  distance  from  it, 
was,  according  to  our  theocratic  idea,  intended 
for  the  whole  church,  however  its  members 
might  be  scattered?  The  answer  is  that  her 
prophets  found  no  vision  from  Jehovah  which 
had  for  its  object  her  deliverance  from  her  pre¬ 
sent  sorrows.  Her  material  defences  were  broken 
down,  her  natural  guardians  and  the  administra 
tors  of  her  laws  were  in  captivity,  and  her  pro¬ 
phets  had  no  word  from  the  Lord  for  her  relief, 


her  help,  her  comfort.  Indeed  the  words  of  her 
prophets  at  this  time,  as  these  very  Lamentations 
show,  while  not  without  intimations  of  a  future 
deliverance,  destroyed  every  vestige  of  hope  of 
any  immediate  interposition  of  God  in  her  behalf. 
Jeremiah  delivered  no  encouraging  prophecies  to 
the  Jews  after  the  city  was  destroyed.  There  is 
nothing  in  Ezekiel  of  an  encouraging  character, 
after  this  event  was  fully  consummated,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  tho  obscure  visious  relating  to  a  remote 
future  in  the  last  chapters  of  his  book.  Daniel 
delivered  no  prophecy  containing  any  promise  of 
temporal  blessing  to  the  Jews,  till  towards  the 
very  close  of  the  captivity.  As  Scott  remarks, 
“  There  seems  to  have  been  at  this  period  a  very 
peculiar  suspension  of  that  information  and  en¬ 
couragement,  which  the  prophets  had  for  many 
ages  been  employed  to  communicate  to  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Except  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  no 
prophet  is  mentioned  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  captivity,  when  Haggai  and  Zechariah 
were  raised  up.  This  chasm  was  an  evident 
token  of  divine  displeasure,  and  must  have  been 
a  very  sensible  aggravation  of  the  suffering  en¬ 
dured  by  the  pious  remnant.” 


n.  io. 

10  The  elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  keep  silence:  they 
have  cast  up  the  dust  upon  their  heads ;  they  have  girded  themselves  with  sack¬ 
cloth  :  the  virgins  of  Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the  ground. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Vcr.  10.— jnxS  OCK  8ee  HT).  Jor.  xiv.  2  [they  lie  mumming  on  the  ground].— The  form  foT  (see  Own.,  $  143, 

d,  265  c)  is  not  without  analogies  in  Jeremiah,  for  he  says  TIDIJ,  viii.  14;  PO'DI/l*  xiv.  17.  [Fuemt  makes  the  word 

t  :  *  r  v  :  • 

Niph.,  Davidsox,  Kal.}— docs  not  occur  in  Jeremiah  [nor  any  equivalent  for  it— W.  H.  H.]. — D'pC?  see  Jer. 

tt  r-  :  |T 

iv.  vi.  26;  xllx.  3.— 1' 1171,  Jer.  xlix.  16  j  1L  40. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  To  the  dignitaries  of  the  Theocracy 
there  belonged  two  classes,  in  whose  sorrow  tho 
grief  of  the  people  found  its  most  eloquent  expres¬ 
sion, — these  were  the  elders  and  tho  virgins.  See 
i.  4,  18,  19.  [These  are  now  introduced  as  mourn¬ 
ing  over  the  devastated  Zion,  tho  absence  of  the 
law  and  of  prophetical  vision. — \V.  H.  H.] — The 
elders  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  sit  upon  the 
ground  and  keep  silence  flit.  They  sit  on 
the  ground ,  they  keep  silent ,  elders  of  daughter 
Zion ].  The  elders,  formerly  called  together 
to  give  counsel,  now  are  silent  without  any 
counsel  to  give.  [They  are  speechless,  not  only 


counselle88.  They  have  no  words  even  for  sor¬ 
row.  “Small  griefs  are  eloquent, — great  ones 
dumb”  (Clarkk). — W.  n.  H.] — They  have 
oast  up  dust  upon  their  heads— they  sprinkle 
dust  on  their  head.  [Lit.,  They  cast  up ,  or  throw 
up  dust  upon  their  head.]  See  Jo.-h.  vii.  6;  Job 
ii  12;  Ez.  xxvii.  80. — They  have  girded 
themselves  with  sackcloth— they  gird  on  [or 
•  put  o/i J  sackcloth  [or  sacks ]  — The  virgins  of 
I  Jerusalem  hang  down  their  heads  to  the 
|  ground — The  virgins  of  Jerusalem  sink  to  the  earth 
|  their  head  The  virgins  also,  who  were  wont  to 
I  be  called  officially  to  act  as  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  people,  wheu  the  feeling  of  general  joy  was 
1  to  be  expressed,  now  are  dumb  and  hang  down 
|  their  heads  to  the  ground. 
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part  n. 

II.  Vers.  11-22. 

3  Ver.  11.  Mine  eyes  failed  with  tears, 

My  bowels  were  troubled, 

My  liver  was  poured  on  the  ground, 

For  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  people,— 
Because  child  and  suckling  fainted  away 
*  In  the  streets  of  the  city  I 

7  Ver.  12.  To  their  mothers  they  say — 

Where  is  com  and  wine? — 

Whilst  they  fainted  as  the  wounded 
In  the  streets  of  the  city, — 

Whilst  they  poured  out  their  soul 
Into  their  mothers*  bosom. 

0  Yer.  13.  What  can  I  testily  to  thee? 

What  liken  to  thee,  thou  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ? 
What  compare  to  thee, 

That  I  may  comfort  thee,  daughter  of  Zion  ? 

For  great  as  the  sea  is  thy  ruin ! 

Who  can  heal  thee? 

J  Ver.  14.  Thy  prophets  predicted  for  thee 
Falsehood  and  delusion, 

And  uncovered  not  thy  guilt 
To  avert  thy  captivity. 

But  then  they  predicted  for  thee 
False  burdens  and  expulsions  1 

D  Ver.  15.  All  that  passed  by  the  way 

Clapped  their  hands  at  thee ; 

They  hissed  and  wagged  their  head 
At  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem. 

Is  this  the  city  of  which  they  used  to  say — 

Perfect  in  beauty, — Joy  of  the  whole  earth  ? 

£)  Ver.  16.  All  thine  enemies 

Gaped  at  thee  with  their  mouth, 

They  hissed  and  gnashed  the  teeth ; 

They  said, — We  have  utterly  destroyed— 

Yea,  this  is  the  day  we  have  looked  for — 

We  have  found  [it] — we  have  seen  [it]  I 

Ver.  17.  Jehovah  did  what  He  purposed: 

He  fulfilled  His  word 
That  He  commanded  in  the  days  of  old. 

He  demolished  and  pitied  not. 

He  made  the  enemy  joyful  over  thee ; 

He  exalted  the  horn  of  thine  adversaries: 

If  Ver.  18.  Their  heart  cried  out  unto  the  Lord. 

O  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 

Let  tears  run  down  like  a  river 
Day  and  night, 

Give  thyself  no  rest, 

Let  not  the  daughter  of  thine  eye  cease. 
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p  Ver.  39.  Arise — cry  in  the  night — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  night  watches ; 

Pour  out  thy  heart  like  water 
Before  the  face  of  Jehovah : 

Lift  up  thy  hands  to  Him,  for  the  life  of  thy  young  children, 

That  faint  for  hunger,  at  the  head  of  every  street 

*1  Ver.  20.  See,  Jehovah,  and  look! 

To  whom  hast  Thou  done  this  ? 

Should  women  eat  their  fruit — 

Children  whom  they  have  nursed  ? 

Should  Priest  and  Prophet 

Be  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ? 

$  Ver.  21.  The  boy  and  the  old  man 

Lay  on  the  ground  in  the  streets. 

My  virgins  and  my  young  men 
Fell  by  the  sword. 

Thou  hast  killed — in  the  day  of  Thy  wrath — 

Hast  slain — hast  not  pitied ! 

H  Ver.  22.  Thou  callest  together,  as  on  an  appointed  day  of  solemnity. 

My  terrors  from  round  about. 

And  there  was  not,  in  the  day  of  Jehovah’s  wrath, 

One  that  escaped  or  was  exempt. 

Those  I  have  nursed  and  brought  up — 

My  enemy  consumed  them. 

ANALYSIS. 

[These  verses ,  strictly  speaking ,  constitute  the  lamentation^ for  which  the  preceding  description  has  prepared 
the  way  and  furnished  the  theme. — W.  H.  H.]  In  ver.  11  the  Poet  describes  his  own  suffering ,  espe¬ 
cially  as  produced  by  the  terrible  fate  of  the  starving  children  and  their  mothers ,  ver.  12.  In  vers.  13, 
14  the  Poet  seeks  to  inform  us  of  the  extent ,  and ,  at  the  same  time ,  of  the  moral  cause ,  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  In  vers.  15,  16  he  describes  the  malicious  rejoicings  of  their  enemies.  In  ver.  17  he  draws  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  the  great  catastrophe  was  simply  the  punishment  of  disobedience ,  which  God  had 
long  determined  upon  and  predicted.  Vers.  18,  19  are  an  exhortation  to  a  prayer  of  wailing ,  addressed 
to  the  personified  wall  of  Jerusalem  [ Zion ].  To  this  exhortation  vers.  20-22  are  the  response.  So  (his 
chapter  closes ,  like  ch.  i.,  with  a  sort  of  prayer ,  which ,  howevert  is  not  a  direct  prayer ,  but  only  up¬ 
braids  Qod  by  asking  how  lit  could  have  permitted  such  horrible  and  outrageous  crimes  ! 

II.  11,  12. 

11  Mine  eyes  do  fail  with  tears,  my  bowels  are  troubled,  my  liver  is  poured  upon  the 
earth,  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people ;  because  the  children  and 

12  the  sucklings  swoon  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  They  say  to  their  mothers,  Where 
is  corn  and  wine  ?  when  they  swooned  as  the  wounded  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
when  their  soul  was  poured  out  into  their  mothers’  bosom. 


textual  and  grammatical. 

Ver.  11.— DITl'Jjf  V73,  in  Jer.  xiv.  6.— The  plural  only  here  and  Pi.  Ixxx.  6.  Jer.  usee  only  the  Sinyn  rili 

23 ;  ix.  17;  xiii.  17 ;  xiv.  17 ;  xxxi.  16.— [The  Niph.  cannot  have  active  eense,  which  Nawjelsbach  gives  it,  nor  is  this 

necessary  to  his  interpretation  of  the  passage. — W.  II.  H.]— ' *733,  the  liver  (never  in  Jer.),  see  Ex.  xxix.  13,  22;  Lev.  iii.  4, 
etc.,  so  called  because  omnium  viscerum  et  grarissimum  et  denrisrimum  eat  (Galiw,  de  uau  partivm,  6,  7,  in  Get.  The*.,  p.  656). 
[Sept,  translates  it  q  &o(a  fiov,  my  glory.  But  the  undoubted  use  of  the  word  as  meaning  the  liver,  and  its  connection  here 
with  eyes  and  bo%oelsr  are  conclusive.— W.  H.  H.] — 'Eiy-pS  is  entirely  JeremCac,  vi.  14 ;  viii.  11, 21.  Again  in  laa. 

iii.  48  ;  iv.  10.— Verb  rjPJf,  three  times  in  this  chap ,  vers.  11, 12, 19;  never  in  Jer.— pjVl  bSty.-  Comp.  Jer.  xliv.  7.-* 
arr.  and  iV*7p»  not  unusual  in  Jer.,  v.  1;  ix.  20;  xlix.  25. 

Ver.  12.— The  Hithp.  ^3/72771,  besides  here,  only  in  iv.  1  and  Job  xxx.  16. — p'H»  Jer.  xxxiL  18. 


EXEGETICAL  and  critical. 

In  vers.  11,  12  the  Poet  proceeds  to  describe 
his  own  grief.  Ver.  11.  Mine  eyes  do  fail 


with  tears — mine  eyes  have  become  dim  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  tears  [mine  eyes  failed  with  tears ;  Old 
English,  were  spent ,  Broughton.  The  eyes  are 
represented  as  exhausted,  worn  out,  by  weeping. 
— W.  H.  H.].  See  Jer.  xiv.  6 ;  Lam.  iv.  17  ;  Ps. 
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lxix.  4;  cxix.  82,  123. — My  bowels  are  trou¬ 
bled — my  bowels  are  tumultuously  moved.  See  i. 
20.  He  depicts  liis  sorrowful  emotions  by  show¬ 
ing  how  his  eyes  and  bowels  have  become  affected 
by  them.  [Bowels,  here  as  elsewhere,  are  used 
in  a  sense  entirely  figurative.  His  eyes,  literally, 
wept.  But  the  poet  never  intended  to  indicate 
the  literal  movement  of  his  bowels  as  an  evidence 
of  his  grief.  The  bowels,  according  to  Hebrew 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,  were  the  seat 
of  mental  emotions,  especially  of  a  painful  na¬ 
ture.  His  tears  kept  pace  with  his  agony  of 
mind.  A  correct  translation  would  be,  my  soul 
was  greatly  moved.  See  notes  on  i.  20.  The 
verbs  in  this  verse  are  preterites,  and  ought  to 
be  so  rendered  — W.  H.  H.] — My  liver  is 
poured  out  upon  the  earth — my  liver  has 
fallen  out  to  the  earth  [lit.,  was  poured  out  on  the 
ground].  The  pouring  out  of  the  liver  cannot  be 
understood  as  if  it  were  emptied  of  its  fluid  con¬ 
tents,  for  it  has  no  such  contents.  Nor  can  we 
say  that,  properly  speaking,  the  flowing  out  of 
the  bile,  caused  by  compression  of  the  liver,  is 
intended.  So  Fuerst,  who  explains  this  text  by 
Job  xvi.  13.  For  in  that  case,  the  bile  should 
be  designated  as  being  poured  out.  Rather,  the 
Poet  would  say,  that  the  liver  itself  falls  out 
from  him,  as  it  were  ;  as  we  say  that  a  man’s 
heart  falls  out  from  him  [that  he  loses  heart?]. 
The  liver  is  thus  evidently  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  emotions,  the  reverse  of  those  which  at  that 
time  controlled  the  Poet.  The  liver  is  described 
as  the  seat  of  pleasure  and  courage  (see  De- 
litzsch.  Psychologies  IV.,  \  13,  p.  228,  1st  ed.; 
p.  208,  2d  ed.).  The  falling  out  of  the  liver, 
then,  denotes  the  loss  of  all  joyousness  and  cou¬ 
rage;  and  is  conceived  of,  it  would  seem,  as  the 
consequence  and  climax  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  viscera  in  general,  described  in  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  The  whole  phrase  is  peculiar  to  this  pas¬ 
sage.  [The  physiological  explanations  of  many 
commentators  (see  Blayney,  Henderson)  require 
us  to  regard  the  Poet  as  sutfering  from  bilious 
diarrhoea.  The  Hebrews  (probably  not  so  well 
versed  in  physiology  as  the  commentators  ima¬ 
gine)  identified  the  physical  life  with  the  substance 
of  the  soul,  and  associated  mental  activity  with  the 
organs  and  functions  of  physical  vitality ,  locating 
intellectual  action  in  the  head  and  heart,  and 
purely  emotional  in  the  heart  and  lower  viscera, 
as  the  liver  and  the  bowels.  Remembering  this, 
we  may  dismiss  the  unpleasant  suggestions  of 
the  movement  of  the  bowels  and  ejection  of  bile 
from  the  liver,  in  the  literal  sense,  and,  escaping 
the  painful  presumptions  of  colic  and  jaundice, 
allow  our  Poet  to  express  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
in  the  metaphorical  language  of  his  race.  The 
liver  is  here  regarded,  says  Noyes,  as  the  seat  of 
feeling,  and  its  being  poured  out  on  the  ground , 
remarks  Gerlach,  is  explained  by  such  analo¬ 
gous  expressions  as  Ps.  xlii.  6, 1  pour  out  my  soul; 
Job  xxx.  16,  My  soul  is  poured  out.  “Here,  ns 
with  regard  to  many  other  of  the  bodily  organs 
as  mentioned  in  Scripture,  there  is  not  only  a  li¬ 
teral  sense  capable  of  universal  interpretation, 
but  a  metaphorical  import  that  cannot  be  com¬ 
municated  by  any  literal  version,  unless  when 
the  same  metaphorical  signification  happens  to 
exist  also  in  the  language  into  which  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  made.  Hr.  J.  M.  Good  touches  on  this 


subject  in  the  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  and  is  disposed  to  contend  that 
such  allusions,  in  order  to  convey  their  real  sig¬ 
nification,  should  be  rendered,  not  literally,  but 
equivalently;  and  we  so  far  agree  with  him  as 
to  think  that  the  force  and  delicacy  of  many  pas¬ 
sages  must  be  necessarily  impaired  and  their  true 
meaning  lost,  when  the  name  merely  is  given,  in 
a  language  where  that  name  does  not  involve  the 
same  metaphorical  idea.  *  *  *  Among  our¬ 
selves  the  spleen  is  supposed  to  be  the  region  of 
disappointment  and  melancholy.  But  were  a 
Jew  to  be  told,  in  his  own  tongue,  that  the  ini¬ 
mitable  Cowper  had  long  labored  under  the 
spleen ,  he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
his  interpreter;  and,  when  at  last  informed  of  it, 
might  justly  tell  him  that,  although  he  had  lite¬ 
rally  rendered  the  words,  he  had  by  no  means 
conveyed  the  idea  ”  {The  Pictorial  Bible). — W.  H. 
H.] — For  the  destruction — on  account  of  the 
ruin — of  the  daughter  of  my  people,  be¬ 
cause  the  children  and  the  sucklings 
swoon  (marg.,  faint)  in  the  streets  of  the 
city.  [Lit.,  in  the  languishing  or  fainting  of  child 
and  sucking-babe  in  the  streets  of  the  city.]  The 
Poet’s  grief  was  caused  by  the  ruin  of  his  people 
in  general,  but  especially  by  the  frightful  Buffer¬ 
ings  of  the  poor  children,  which  he  represents  as 
the  very  acme  of  the  calamity. 

Ver.  12.  The  Poet  describes,  in  a  manner  gra¬ 
phic  and  true  to  nature,  what  he  had  said  in  a 
general  way  (ver.  11)  of  the  wasting  away  of  the 
children.  The  strokes  of  his  pencil  are  few  in 
number,  but  suffice  to  place  before  our  eyes  an 
exact  picture  of  those  heart-rending  scenes. — 
— They  say  to  their  mothers—  To  their  mo¬ 
thers  they  said.  The  imperfect  "(nON')  is  used  to 
indicate  an  act  in  the  past  often  repeated.  Comp. 
®y  Or.y  j  87,/.  For  it  is  evident  the  Poet  de¬ 
scribes  a  past  condition  of  things,  namely,  that 
ensuing  on  the  capture  of  the  city.  At  that  time, 
when  neither  the  famished  city  (see  Jer.  lii.  6), 
nor  the  conqueror,  who  had  no  time  then  to  think 
of  it,  furnished  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  fa-, 
mine  must  have  been  at  its  highest  stage.  [The 
word,  which  is  future  in  form,  should  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  translated  by  our  present.  So  E.  V.,. 
Calvin,  Broughton,  Blayney,  Henderson, 
Gerlach.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  future  used, 
as  our  present  is,  in  graphic  descriptions.  See 
ver.  1,  covers.  To  their  mothers  they  say. 

— W.  H.  H.]— Where  is  corn  and  wine? 
Com  (JJ1)  which  usually  occurs  in  connection 
with  grapes  (EflTFl,  see  Jer.  xxxi.  12),  here  de¬ 
notes,  neither  baked  bread  alone,  as  most  com¬ 
mentators  think,  nor  only  roasted  corn,  parched 
corn,  as  Thenius  would  have  it.  For  the  hun¬ 
gry  children  longed  only  for  food  in  general 
[not  for  a  particular  kind  of  food].  Corn, 
here,  is  to  be  taken,  therefore,  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  sense,  which  DnS,  breads  formerly  had,  a 
meaning  which  the  word  seems  to  have  in 
Ps.  lxxviii.  24  also,  where  the  manna  is  called 
com  of  heavent  D'OB?“jrT.  The  Poet  does  not 
say,  but  every  one  feels,  how  this  question, 
which  they  could  not  answer,  must  have  cut 
into  the  hearts  of  those  mothers. — When  they 
swooned — whilst  they  fainted  [lit.,  in  fainting]. 
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The  prefix  3.  in,  here  has  a  temporal  sense:  they 
said  so  whilst  they  were  wasting  away.  [So  in 
the  last  clause.  In  breathing  out  their  tout,  i.  e., 
they  said  so,  whilst  they  were  dying.  Cran- 
mer’s  Bible  gives  a  free  translation,  but  admira¬ 
bly  expresses  the  sense  of  the  whole  verse. 
“Even  when  they  spake  to  their  mothers:  where 
is  meat  and  drink?  For  while  they  so  said,  they 
fell  down  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  like  as  they 
had  been  wounded  and  some  died  in  their  mothers’ 
bosom.” — W.  H.  H.]. — As  the  wounded  in 
the  streets  of  the  city.  Although  not  wounded, 
yet  they  died  a  painful  death  as  the  wounded  do. 
The  idea  rather  is,  not  necessarily  that  they 
ied,  all  of  them  at  least;  but,  overcome  with 
weakness  and  suffering,  many  of  them  fell  sud¬ 
denly  in  the  streets  as  if  wounded,  whilst  others 
died  in  their  mothers’  bosom. — W.  H.  H.] — 
When  their  soal  was  ponred  out — whilst 
breathing  out  their  tout — [lit.  in  breathing  out]. 


The  soul  pours  itself  forth,  whilst  the  breath 
streams  out.  It  is  also  the  same  as  expirare ,— 
into  their  mothers’  bosom — in  the  lap  of  their 
mothers.  Thenius  would  understand  the  bosom. 
But  the  mothers  are  regarded  as  sitting  on  the 
ground,  and  the  children  lying  in  their  laps. 
[Bosom  is  better.  There  were  children  of  all  ages 
among  those  alluded  to.  Some  old  enough  to  seek 
for  food  themselves  and  fall  down  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Some  able  to  ask  in  words  for  food 
and  drink.  Others  sucklings ,  ver.  11,  and  these 
doubtless  are  especially  meant  as  breathing  out 
their  soul  in  their  mothers’  bosom  while  vainly 
seeking  nourishment  at  the  breast. — W.  H.  H.] 
Thenius  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  Hithpael 
forms  of  the  verbs  in  the  second  and  third  clauses 
(D3£3j£nn  and  ^SilETl).  These  indicate  how  the 
children  struggled,  and  how  intense  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  wasting  away  and  expiring  were. 


II.  18-14. 

13  What  thing  shall  I  take  to  witness  for  thee?  What  thing  shall  I  liken  to  thee, 
O  daughter  of  Jerusalem  ?  What  shall  I  equal  to  thee,  that  I  may  comfort  thee, 
O  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  ?  for  thy  breach  is  great  like  the  sea ;  who  can  heal  thee? 

14  Thy  prophets  have  seen  vain  and  foolish  things  for  thee ;  and  they  have  not  dis¬ 
covered  thine  iniquity,  to  turn  away  thy  captivity ;  but  have  seen  for  thee  false 
burdens,  and  causes  of  banishment. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  13. — The  K’tib  is  certainly  wrong,  since  is  never  used  in  Kal.  We  must  read,  therefore,  according  to 

the  K’ri  Tp'jpX.  The  meaning  of  TJ?71  i8  to  give  testimony,  bear  witness.  The  person  whom  tho  testimony  concerns  ii 
usually  indicated  by  3.  Yet  there  are  three  places  where  the  accusative  in  the  form  of  a  suffix  stands  in  tho  place  of  3.  Of 
the  witnesses  who  were  brought  forward  against  Naboth,  it  is  said,  1  Kings  xxi.  10,  tflljn,  and  in  ver.  13,  irnjVl.  In 
Job  xxix.  11  it  is  said,  and  here  in  a  good  sense  (bonam  partem)  'JTJpjll  7MX1  pjf.  According  to  these  and  other 

analogies,  which  are  placed  together  in  iny  Or \  78,  wo  may  take  tho  suffix  here  as  denoting  the  remoter  object  in  the 
dative  ciwe.  [So  Skpt  :  Tt  ^aprvpoata  aoi.  Calvin:  Quid  wnlestabor  tibi.  Boothroyd  :  What  shall  1  testify  to  Uuet  The 
words  have  been  variously  rendered.  Cranmers  Bible:  W hat  shall  l  say  of  thee?  Burn.  Bible.:  “What  shall  I  sav  uuto  thoe?” 
Broughton:  What  testimony  shall  I  briny  for  thee  t  Blaynky  :  What  shall  I  urge  to  thee?  Henderson:  What  shall  Hake 
to  witness  t  carelessly  overlooking  the  suffix.  Noyes  :  How  shall  1  address  tAse/j— Tho  Piel  7131  i*  comparare ,  conferrt ,  to 

compare  one  thing  with  another.  See  Is.  xlvi.  5 ;  xl.  18,  25 ;  Song  Sol.  i.  9.  Only  the  Kal  occurs  in  Jor.  vi.  2. — The  Hipbil 
J1H271,  which  occurs  only  here  and  Is.  xlvi.  6,  has  the  same  signification,  no  form  of  the  verb  HUS?  is  found  in  Jeremiah.— 

t  :  TT 

D’ScfaV  nsn.  In  the  Lamentations  only  hero  and  v.  15,  never  in  Jeremiah.  [The  definite  article  here  is  emphatic,  and 
is  well  rendered  by  Naeoelsbach,  “  thou  daughter  of  Jerusalem.”— W.  H.  H.]— The  pieI  Dili  in  Jer.  x^i.  7 ;  xxxl 
13.  [The  force  of  1  here  is  to  express  the  end  or  design,  that  1  might  comfort  the e.  Calvin].— ^-^3  jlS>rO,  see  i.  15.— 
D'3  SVU-'S.  The  expression  is  found  only  here :  yet  comp.  Jer.  vi.  23 ;  1. 42.—' 13$.  Very  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  see  ver. 

T  -  T  *  V  V  . 

11.— RIP,  Jeremiah  uses  frequently,  iii.  22;  viii.  22  ;  xvii.  14,  etc.,  but  never  iu  construction  with  7.—  [The  future  form  of 
t  t  ; 

the  verbs,  which  N  aeoelsbach  renders  as  simple  presents,  express  an  optaUvo  sense,  what  may,  can  or  shall  I  testify,  etc.— 
W.  II.  Il  l  , 

Ver.  14. — Verb  71111  Jeremiah  never  uses. — 7T7X  which  Jeremiah  uses  not  infrequently,  xi.  IK);  xxxiii.  6;  xllx.  10,  is 

I  T  T  T  • 

construed  with  7^  only  here  and  iv.  22.  Tho  significance  of  this  construction  is,  the  disclosing  of  a  matter  before  con¬ 
cealed.  [The  phrase  is  elliptical ;  they  had  not  removed  that  which  covered  their  iniquity  as  a  veil  (Calvin,  Gerlach,  Rosen- 
M u ellkr,  etc.).  Blatxey  :  “  For  Sj?  the  Syr.,  seems  to  have  preserved  the  true  reading  Besides  the  lack  of  authority 

for  this  emendation  of  the  text,  the  recurrence  of  this  verb  with  bj?  in  iv.  22,  seems  conclusive.— W.  H.  H.] — pj?  Jeremiah 
often  uses  ii.  22 ;  iii.  13 ;  xiil.  22,  etc  — The  singular  R$?3,  in  sense  of  tfd turn,  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  familiar  pas* 

T  ~ 

sage  xxiii.  33-40,  where  he  forbids  the  use  of  this  expression.  The  plural  occurs  only  here. — >0$  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the 
adverbial  expression  >0$S,  ii.  30;  iv.  30;  vi.  29;  xviil.  15;  xlvi.  11 ;  whilst  in  Ezekiel  wo  find  *05?  t’lfTl,  xii.  24  ;  71770 

:  t  -  :  t  •  ~  .  |  *■ 

>012,  xiii.  17 ;  >0t2-DDp*  xxi.  28. — D'TRIO  is  aw.  hey.;  TT171  means  detrusit,  Ps.  v.  11,  expulit,  Jeremiah  Till.  3;  xxiii. 
3,  8 ;  xxix.  14, 18,  etcn  dispulit ,  diqtcil,  Jer.  xxiii.  2 ;  1. 17,  but  also  abduxit,  Deut  xili.  6, 11,  seduxxt,  Dent.  xiil.  14 ;  2  Chroa. 
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xxi.  11 ;  Prov.  vii.  21.  [Owen  :  “  There  scema  to  be  a  mistake  in  this  word  of  a  *1  for  a  1,  two  letters  very  similar ;  for  the 
Targ.  the  Syr.  and  the  Arab.,  must  hare  so  read  the  word,  as  they  render  it  in  the  sense  of  what  is  deceptive,  fall  icious,  or 
imaginary.  It  is  in  the  last  rendered  phantasms.  The  word  occurs  in  Jer.  xxii.  14,  and  is  applied  to  chambers  through  which 
air  or  wind  passed  freely.  It  may  be  rendered  here  winds  or  airy  things.  8ucli  whs  the  character  of  their  prophecies. 
This  is  far  more  suitable  to  the  passage  than  expulsions  or  rejections,  as  given  by  the  Sept,  and  Vulg .”  As  the  verb  nil 

sometimes,  though  rarely,  has  the  sense  of  misleading ,  seducing ,  may  not  the  idea  of  fallacious  hare  been  derived  from 
DTH1D  *  There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  imposing  such  a  meaning  upon  it  hero.— VV.  H.  II.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  these  two  closely  connected  verses,  the  Poet 
expresses  the  thought  that  the  true  prophets  can¬ 
not  repair  the  injury  the  bad  prophets  have 
eaused.  He  greatly  desires  to  comfort  Zion,  by 
way  of  prophetical  testimony  in  her  behalf,  and 
by  way  of  comparison  to  her  advantage  with 
other  sufferers.  But  it  is  impossible:  for  im¬ 
measurable  and  irretrievable  injury  has  been 
done  by  the  false  testimony  of  her  prophets. 

Ver.  13  Wbat  thing  shall  I  take  to  wit¬ 
ness  for  thee?  What  testify  I  to  thee  f  [  What 
can  I  testify  to  theef — W.  H.  H.]  The  Poet  means 
prophetical  testimony  (see  testimony ,  Is. 

viii.  16),  and  that  in  the  sense  of  instruction, 
warning,  correction,  (see  Jer.  vi.  10),  not  in  the 
sense  of  comforting  by  promises.  See  below, 
next  clause  of  this  verse,  on  the  words  that  I  may 
comfort  thee.  [While  the  word  signifies  propheti¬ 
cal  testimony,  to  bear  witness  in  behalf  of  God, 
it  may  signify  divine  testimony  either  for  or 
against  a  person,  aud  here  the  former  is  intimated 
both  by  the  construction  (see  critical  note  below), 
and  by  the  following  words  that  I  may  comfort 
thee.  Besides  the  Prophet  was  actually  testifying 
against  the  people  in  the  name  and  by  the  Spirit 
of  God.  But  He  received  no  favorable  message 
in  their  behalf.  There  is  an  allusion  to  ver.  9, 
44  her  prophets  also  find  no  vision  from  Jehovah.” 
— W.  H.  H.]  What  thing  shall  I  liken  to 
thee — What  liken  to  thee , — O  thou  daughter 
of  Jerusalem?  What  shall  I  equal  to 
thee — what  compare  to  thee . — that  I  may  com¬ 
fort  thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Zion?  It 
is  a  comfort  for  the  unfortunate  to  know  that 
others  have  endured  equal  suffering.  This  com¬ 
fort  cannot  be  given  to  Zion.  The  idea  of  com¬ 
forting  can  be  referred  to  all  three  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verbs,  although  to  testify  never 

means  prophesying  in  order  to  comfort  and  make 
happy,  but  has  always  the  sense  of  warning,  cor¬ 
rection:  yet  even  warning,  correction  and  in¬ 
struction  may  be  a  comfort.  [Where  this 
Hebrew  verb  occurs  in  the  sense  of  warning  or 
protest  it  is  always  connected  with  its  object  by  the 

significant  preposition  3  or  Here  the  word 
may  be  taken  simply  in  the  sense  of  bearing  wit¬ 
ness,  in  which  sense  it  is  favorably  used  (even  in 
Hiphil)  in  Job  xxix.  11,  see  also  Mai.  ii.  14.  The 
meaning  is,  What  can  I,  as  a  prophet  of  God  and 
in  the  name  of  God,  testify  for  God  in  thy  behalf, 
in  order  to  comfort  thee?  Wordsworth:  “What 
prophetio  testimony  shaltl  utter  in  God’s  name, 
in  order  to  console  thee  ?  1  have  no  message  of 

comfort  for  thee:  and  thy  misery  is  so  great,  that 
I  can  find  no  likeness  or  parallel  to  it,  wherewith 
to  assuage  thy  sorrow.” — W.  H.  H.] — For  thy 
breach  ia  great  like  the  sea  —for  great  as  the 
tea  is  thy  ruin ,  or  injury ;  who  can  heal  thee? 


That  is  to  say,  Zion’s  hurt  is  immeasurable, 
and  incurable.  [Blayney:  “The  breach  or 
wound,  which  Jerusalem  had  received,  is  by  an 
hyperbole  said  to  be  great ,  deep  or  wide,  like  the 
sea,  which  is,  as  it  were,  a  breach  made  in  the 
earth.”  Henderson:  “Ho  cannot  find  any  ob¬ 
ject  to  put  in  parallel  wiih  the  lamentable  con¬ 
dition  of  Jerusalem.  The  only  exception  is  the 
sea ,  which,  on  account  of  its  va9t  dimensions, 
alone  furnished  a  fit  emblem  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  devastation  effected  by  the  Chaldeans.” 
Assem.  Ann.  :  44  Such  a  breach,  as  not  some  small 
river,  but  the  sea  is  wont  to  make,  when  it  hath 
rent  asuodcr  and  got  thorow  the  sea-walls,  that 
before  kept  it  out;  such  as  cannot  be  made  up 
again.  See  Jer.  Ii.  42;  Ez.  xxvi.  8;  Job  xxx. 
14.”  Calmet:  Un  ocian  de  mauz,  un  deluge  ds 
douleurs ,  une  mer  <T affliction,  A  sea  of  miseries,  a 
flood  of  troubles,  an  ocean  of  sorrow.] 

Ver.  14.  Tliy  prophets  have  seen  vain 
and  foolish  things  for  thee.  Thy  prophets 
foretold  to  thee  deceit  and  white-wash.  [ Thy  pro¬ 
phets  prophesied  to  thee  falsehood  and  delusion.  Thq 

last  word  (SsjH)  has  been  variously  translated, 
though  Naegklsbacu  aloue  can  claim  the  unique 
and  parabolical  idea  expressed  by  while-wash. 
This  meaning  is  suggested  by  the  use  of  the  word 
in  Ez.  xiii.  10-15;  xxii.  28,  rendered  in  our  ver¬ 
sion  untempered  mortar.  Whether  Ezekiel  meant 
white-wash,  or  not,  which  is  doubtful,  the  word 
can  have  no  such  meaning  here.  To  daub  a  wall 
with  white-wash  is  feasible.  To  prophesy  white¬ 
wash  is  impossible.  The  Hebrew  word  (Sdh) 
seems  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  something 
viscous ,  sticky ,  slimy ;  hence  applied  to  lime,  mor¬ 
tar ,  as  by  Ezekiel;  or  to  the  white  of  an  egg 
(Job  vi.  6),  from  which  comes  the  idea  of  insipi¬ 
dity ,  want  of  savor ,  which  is  the  sense  adopted  in 
our  text  by  Broughton  :  The  prophets  have  looked 
out  for  thee  things  vain  and  which  have  lost  the  salt¬ 
ness ,  and  by  Calvin,  insulsitatum ,  vel  insipidum , 
tastelessness  or  insipidity;  this  sense  easily  sug¬ 
gests  the  idea  of  folly ,  in  which  sense  the  word 
in  our  text  is  rendered  by  most  of  the  versions; 
Sept.:  a<ppoobvrjv;  Vulg. :  stulta;  Luther ithdrich- 
(e  Gesichle;  E.  V.:  foolish  things.  The  word  as 
thus  used  would  imply  more  than  mere  absurdity , 
which  is  the  sense  Blayney  and  Boothroyd  give 
it.  It  means  a  folly  that  is  chargeable  with  guilt, 
in  which  sense  the  cognate  word  is  used  in 

Job  i.  22  (see  Barnes’  Notes),  xxiv.  12:  a  folly 
especially  that  is  deceptive,  that  does  not  fulfil 
the  expectations  it  excites,  in  which  senso  the 

same  word  nSsfi  is  applied  to  false  prophets  in 
Jer.  xxiii.  13. — We  have  not  in  English  a  word 
that  will  express  both  these  ideas, — delusive 
folly  or  foolish  delusions.  Gerlach  uses  the 
word  Blend-werk,  false-show ,  delusion ,  but  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  it  expresses  only  the  effect,  and 
not  the  contemptible  character  of  what  the  pro- 
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phets  did.  The  word  stuff.  adopted  by  Hender¬ 
son,  “  I  hy  prophets  see  for  thee  vanity  and  stuff,” 
is  hardly  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  word.  He 
borrowed  it  from  Gataker,  who  says,  “They 
took  upon  them  to  be  seers,  but  saw  not  what 
they  should  see,  and  told  what  they  saw  not, 
nothing  but  vain  and  frivolous  stuff,  the  froth  of 
their  own  fancies,  Jer.  xxiii.  16,  26;  xxvii.  14, 
16.” — W.  H.  H.J  The  expression  X)&  [saw 
vain  things;  E.  V.,  prophesied  falsehood J,  is  found 
five  times  in  Ezekiel  and  only  in  Ezekiel,  xiii.  6, 
7,  23;  xxi.  34  [E.  V.  29],  xxii.  28.  The  expres¬ 
sion  Ssn  [E.  V.,  here,  foolish  things ,  in  Ezek., 
untempered  mortar ],  is  also  Ezekjel’s,  for  it  is  used 
by  him  emphatically  four  times,  in  the  same 
chapter  that  contains  the  phrase  (fcOEf  H?n)  just 
referred  to,  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  16;  and  it  is  used 
again  by  him,  and  that,  too,  in  immediate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  same  phrase  (RH0  PITTl)  in  xxii. 
28.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of  Ezekiel  is  directed 
against  the  false  prophets.  Ezekiel  in  that  de¬ 
nunciatory  discourse  has  before  his  eyes  what 
Jeremiah  had  said  relative  to  the  same  subject 
(chap,  xxiii.).  Now  in  Jer.  xxiii.  13  occurs  the 

expression  nSihl,  in  the  prophets  of  Samaria  I  saw 
nSan  [e.  v.,  foiiy,  marg.,  an  unsavory ,  or  an 
absurd  thing"].  [the  word  in  our  text]  never 

occurs  in  Jeremiah.  Besides  here,  it  occurs  only 
in  Ezekiel  at  the  places  above  cited,  and  in  Job 
vi.  6.  For  its  meaning  see  the  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  of  Haevkrnick  in  his  Comm,  on  Ezekiel. 
The  whole  passage  in  which  Ezekiel  uses  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  sense  of  white-wash ,  and  to 
which  xxii.  28  afterwards  refers,  bears  through¬ 
out  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  Ezekiel's 
metaphorical  style.  We  cannot,  therefore,  doubt 
that  Ez.  xiii.  was  written  earlier  than  our  chap¬ 
ter:  and  also  that  the  words  from  to  SDPI 

originated  from  the  above  cited  places  of  Ezekiel. 
See  the  Introduction,  g  3.  [The  inference  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Introduction  and  implied  here,  that 
if  this  is  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah 
could  not  be  the  author  of  the  Lamentations,  is  en¬ 
tirely  gratuitous.  The  thirteenth  chapter  of 
Ezekiel  must  have  been  written  before  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  “about  five  years” 
before  “Jerusalem  was  taken  and  destroyed,” 
according  to  Wordsworth.  Even  if  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  had  been  nearly  or  quite  contempora¬ 
neous  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  a 
mere  assumption,  incapable  of  proof,  that  Jere¬ 
miah  could  not  have  possessed  a  copy  of  that 
prophecy,  even  if  we  are  obliged  to  believe  that 
he  wrote  these  lamentations  immediately  after 
the  destruction  of  the  city.  With  the  close  inter¬ 
course  that  must  have  subsisted  at  the  time  be¬ 
tween  Babylonia  and  Palestine,  with  an  invading 
army  constantly  flowing  in  and  meeting  detach¬ 
ments  guarding  captives  and  spoils  going  out,  and 
with  the  lively  sympathy  that  must  have  existed 
between  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah,  and  between  the 
pious  Jews  in  exile  and  the  pious  Jews  in  Judea, 
it  would  be  neither  impossible  nor  unlikely  that 
the  utterances  of  those  prophets  should  be  inter¬ 
changed  as  rapidly  as  they  were  committed  to 


wiiting. — In  point  of  fact,  however,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  this  passage  is  a  quotation  from 
Ezekiel.  As  to  the  first  expression,  it  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  words  only,  both  in  frequent  use  in 
the  earlier  Scriptures  and  in  the  prophets  who 
preceded  Jeremiah.  And  as  to  the  second,  it  is 
used  in  a  connection  entirely  different  from  that 
in  which  it  occurs  in  Ezekiel,  and  very  obviously 

in  a  different  sense,  now  prophesying  Ssn 
could  be  suggested  by  daubing  a  wall  with  San, 
it  is  difficult  to  see.  How  the  word  can  mean  the 
same  thing  in  both  places,  is  also  beyond  the 
power  of  ordinary  perception.  There  would  be 
as  much  propriety  in  giving  the  word  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  white-wash  or  mortar  in  Job  vi.  6  as  here. 
This  is  no  more  a  quotation  from  Ezekiel,  than 
Ezekiel’s  use  of  the  word  is  a  quotation  from  Job. 
— "Vf •  H.  H.] — And  they  have  not  discovered 
thine  iniquity,  to  turn  away  thy  captivity 
— And  uncovered  not  thy  guilt ,  to  turn  thy  captivity 
[i.  to  prevent  it,  or  avert  it.  So  the  Syr. 
translates  it.]  The  expression,  turn  thy  captivity , 
founded  on  Dcut.  xxx.  3,  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah 
(see  xxxii.  44;  xxxiii.  7,  etc.),  and  with  Ezekiel 
(xvi.  63;  xxix.  14,  etc.).  Butin  the  connection 
in  which  it  here  occurs,  it  does  not  mean,  as  it 
does  in  the  places  referred  to,  vert  ere  copt.vita - 
tern,  i.  e.y  reducere  captivos  [turn  the  captivity,  *.  e., 
bring  back  the  captives],  but  can  only  mean 
aver  fere  captv'itatem  [avert,  or  prevent  the  capti- 
vity].  By  open  exhortations  to  repentance,  the 
prophets  would  have  averted  the  captivity  (sec 
Ez.  xxii.  80,  31).  The  words  are  connected  with 
what  precedes.  [Assem.  Ann.:  “Tuey  laid  not 
thy  sins  before  thee,  to  bring  thee  to  repentance, 
whereby  thy  present  miseries  might,  have  been 
prevented ,  Jer.  vi.  13,  14;  viii.  11 ;  xxiii.  17,22.” 
G hrlach  and  others  understand  this  to  mean 
that,  after  the  captivity  was  a  fact,  the  prophets 
had  not  led  the  people  to  a  repentance  that  would 
have  delivered  them  from  it,  see  Ps.  xiv.  7  ;  Job 
xiii.  10  ;  Jer.  xxx.  18.  But  this  sense  would  not 
be  pertinent  here.  Our  text  looks  back  to  one 
of  the  original  causes  of  the  present  misery.  What 
her  prophets  might  have  done  to  prevent  it,  they 
cannot  now  do,  even  if  by  doing  it  they  could 
terminate  that  misery ;  for  now  her  prophets  can 
find  no  vision  from  Jehovah ,  ver.  9.  If  they  had 
exercised  their  power  aright  when  they  possessed 
it,  the  captivity  would  have  been  averted.  This 

is  the  idea  now  in  the  Poet’s  mind. _ W.  H.  II.] _ 

But  have  seen  for  thee  false  burdens  and 
caases  of  banishment— 4  nd  they  foretold  to 
thee  sayings  of  deceit  and  of  seduction .  [But  thai 
they  saw  for  thee  burdens  of  falsehood  and  expulsions. 
— W.  H.  H.l  The  connecting  thought  is,  And  so 
prophesied  they ,  etc.-—  False  burdens — oracles  of 
deceit ,  lOBf  r^Ni^D,  are  declarations  of  delusory 
purport,  which  result  not  felicitously,  but  ruin¬ 
ously.— Causes  of  banishment,  seductions , 
D'nilD,  can  signify,  ambiguously  indeed,  either 
seductions  or  banishments.  Both  predicates  may 
refer  to  the  discourses  of  the  false  prophets.  Lu¬ 
ther  makes  the  last  feature  only  conspicuous. 
“But  they  have  preached  to  thee  wantonly,  in 
that  they  have  preached  thee  out  of  the  land.” 
Thenius  rightly  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Jeremiah,  xxvii.  10,  16,  in  a  passage  where  he 
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warns  of  the  false  prophets,  expresses  emphati¬ 
cally  and  exactly  the  same  thought  which  is  con¬ 
tained  in  our  verse,  “Hearken  not  ye  to  your 
prophets  ***  for  they  prophesy  a  lie  unto  you, 
to  remove  you  far  from  your  land;  and  that  I 
should  drive  you  out  (DDHN  coinp*  ver. 

16,  D3JW  Tnn  i^.pS),  and  ye  should  perish.”  It 
is  therefore  very  possible  that  the  Poet,  by  the 
choice  of  this  word,  seemingly  invented  ad  hoc  for 
his  present  purpose,  would  give  us  to  understand 
that  he  had  in  view  not  only  the  declarations  of 
Ezekiel,  but  also  those  of  Jeremiah  pertaining  to 
this  matter.  Thus  the  verb  Till  [from  which  the 
Hebrew  noun  is  derived]  is,  as  seen  from  the  ex¬ 
amples  adduced,  especially  current  with  Jere¬ 
miah.  It  is  found  in  this  prophet  nineteen  times, 
elsewhere  in  the  old  Testament  thirty-four  times, 
ten  of  which  are  in  Deuteronomy.  But  that  it 
may  be  used  here  ambiguously,  its  connection 
wiih  Wtf  indicates.  [There  are  three  objections 
to  the  translation  of  Naeoelsbacii.  1.  Itmakes 
the  last  clause  of  the  verse  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  first  clause.  2.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  last 
word,  rendered  seduction  (Notes,  seductions ),  can 
have  that  meaning.  Wordsworth  gives  its  lite¬ 
ral  meaning  as  drivings  away,  and  explains  it 
consistently  with  the  general  idea  adopted  by  our 
author,  “the  prophecies  of  thy  false  prophets,  to 
which  thou  didst  hearken,  instead  of  listening  to 
God,  have  banished  thee,  and  driven  thee  away 
from  thy  home.”  8.  The  word  rendered  by  Nae- 
gelsbacu,  Wordsworth,  Notes  and  others,  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  in  E.  V.  burdens ,  cannot  mean  any 
prophecy,  without  reference  to  its  subject  or 
character,  but  designates  a  prophecy  of  a  threat¬ 
ening  or  minatory  nature.  The  correct  transla¬ 
tion  then  is.  But  they  saw  for  thee  burdens  of  va¬ 
nity  and  expulsions  or  banishments.  But  how  could 
this  be  true  of  the  false  prophets?  Henosten- 
bk  bo  (on  Zech.  i.  9)  understands  the  vain  burdens 
and  exiles  or  dispersions ,  which  the  false  prophets 
predicted  as  referring  to  the  enemy.  “  The  false 
prophets  endeavor  to  make  themselves  beloved 
by  the  people,  by  predicting  a  great  calamity, 
which  should  come  upon  their  powerful  oppres¬ 
sors.”  (.So  also  Diodati.)  The  objection  to  this 
is  that  it  does  not  naturally  follow  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse,  and  is,  after  all,  only  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  first  clause.  Henderson  takes  the 
word  burdens  as  meaning  the  causes  of  punishments , 
as  our  version  has  rendered  the  last  word  causes 
cf  banishment.  “  The  false  prophets,  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  account  for  the  captivity,  invented  any 
one  but  the  true  one, — the  apostacy  of  the  Jews.” 
This  preserves  the  logical  connection  between 
the  three  clauses  of  the  verse,  but  is  philologi- 
cally  untenable,  for  the  idea  of  causes  of  punish¬ 
ment  is  not  suggested  by  the  words  used.  The 
probable  explanation  is  suggested  by  the  use  of 
the  future  with  1  conversive,  which,  while  it 
makes  the  verb  a  preterite,  suggests  a  time  pos¬ 
terior  to  that  to  which  the  preceding  preterites 
referred.  Her  prophets  having  predicted  vain 
and  foolish  things,  and  failed  to  bring  the  people 
to  repentance,  and  so  save  them  from  captivity, 
then  at  last,  after  the  captivity  occurred,  them¬ 
selves  predicted  for  her  burdens  of  misfortune 
and  of  banishments.  Those  very  prophets  who 


once  prophesied  so  many  things  full  of  flattery, 
overwhelmed  and  panic-stricken  in  the  hour  of 
calamity,  see  nothing  but  evil  for  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  and  were  loudest  in  their  predictions  of 
punishments  and  misfortunes.  This  would  agree 
with  the  interpretation  already  given  to  the 
words  in  ver.  9.  Her  prophets  also  find  no  vision 
from  Jehovah ,  t.  e.,  no  vision  of  good,  of  blessing, 
they  have  only  visions  of  evils,  prophetical  bur¬ 
dens  full  of  apprehensions  and  fears.  Another 
explanation  suggests  itself  from  the  double  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  verb  to  see,  flTH,  which  may  mean 
merely  to  see,  or  to  see  by  prophetical  inspiration. 
It  may  be  taken  in  the  former  sense,  with  a  sa¬ 
tirical  purpose.  These  prophets  did  see  propheti¬ 
cally,  or  pretended  to  do  so,  visions  from  God 
that  were  vain  and  delusory,  but  they  afterwards 
actually  saw  in  course  of  fulfilment  the  burdens 
of  misfortune  and  banishment  pronounced  by  Jere¬ 
miah  and  formerly  derided  by  them.  The  use  of 
the  word  WCj,  if  it  necessarily  means  false 
(though  it  mny  possibly  mean  simply  misfortune , 
see  Job  vii.  3;  Is.  xxx.  28;  IIos.  xii.  12),  would 
be  a  valid  objection  to  the  last  interpretation,  but 
not  to  the  other,  for  in  that  case  tho  burdens  were 
false  burdens,  suggested  by  their  own  excited  and 
terrified  imaginations.  The  force  of  the  future 
with  1  conversive,  following  verbs  in  the  prete¬ 
rite,  may  be  expressed  here  thus,  but  then,  i.  #., 
after  the  captivity,  they  saw  false  burdens  and  ex¬ 
pulsions. — W.  II.  II.] 

The  thought  is  entirely  Jeremiac.  See  ii.  8; 
xiv.  13-16;  xxvii.  14-10,  etc .  In  Lamentations 
it  occurs  only  once  again,  iv.  13. — [Nt?*?-  After 
all  that  has  been  asserted  to  tho  contrary,  the 
evidence  from  its  derivation  and  use  is,  that  this 
word  means  simply  a  burden,  and,  as  applied  to 
prophecies,  an  announcement  of  punishment  or 
vengeance  imposed  on  its  object  ns  a  burden. 
The  verb  never  means  to  pronounce,  except 
in  a  figurative  sense,  as  if  tho  voice  were  lifted 
up  in  loud  outcries  or  shouting:  and  its  deriva¬ 
tive  nt?D  is  not  used  in  a  single  instance  where 
it  can  only  mean  a  simple  declaration  or  an¬ 
nouncement,  or  where  we  cannot  trace  at  least  a 
figurative  allusion  to  something  that  is  borne  or 
carried  as  a  burden.  It  is  used  twenty-four 
times  of  a  literal  material  burden  (Num.  iv.  16, 
19,  24,  27  twice,  81,  82,  47,  49;  2  Kings  v.  17; 
viii.  9;  2  Chron.  xvii.  11 ;  xx.  26 ;  xxxv.  3;  Neh. 
xiii.  15,  19;  Is.  xxii.  25;  xxx.  6;  xlvi.  1,  2; 
Jer.  xvii.  21,  22,  24,  27);  ten  times  of  a  literal 
mental  burden  or  care  (Num.  xi.  11,  17  ;  Deut. 
i.  12;  2  Sam.  xv.  83;  xix.  30;  2  Kings  ix.  26; 
2  Chron.  xxiv.  27 ;  Job  vii.  20;  Ps.  xxxviii.  6; 
Ez.  xxiv.  26) ;  twice  where  it  seems  to  refer  to 
usury  laid  as  a  burden  on  the  unfortunate  (Neh. 
v.  7,  10),  once  for  punishment  as  a  burden  (Hos. 
viii.  10),  twenty -four  times  with  reference  to  pro¬ 
phecies  that  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  of  a  mina¬ 
tory  character,  laying  burdens  on  their  objects 
(Is.  xiii.  1;  xiv.  28;  xv.  1;  xvii.  I ;  xix.  1  ;  xxi. 
1,  11,  13;  xxii.  1 ;  xxiii.  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  38  twice, 
84,  36  twice,  38  thrice;  Ezek.  xii.  10;  Nah.  i.  1„ 
Hab.  i.  1;  Zech.  ix.  1;  xii.  1;  Mai.  i.  1),  three 
times  where  it  is  translated  by  E.  V.  song,  and  in 
the  margin  carriage,  where  the  idea  of  the  care 
of  religious  services  involves  the  idea  of  a  burden 
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(1  Chron.  xv.  22  twice ,  27),  and  twice  where  it 
may  mean  a  solemn  charge  laid  as  a  burden  on 
those  to  whom  it  is  given  (Prov.  xxx.  1 ;  xxxi. 
1)  A  careful  examination  of  these  passages, 
the  only  ones  except  our  text  where  the  word  oc¬ 


curs,  will  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  that 
niyo  never  means  simply  effatum ,  a  declaration, 
an  ordinary  oracle  or  prophecy,  but  always  one 
implying  a  burden  of  evil  foretold  or  imprecated. 
— W.  U.  H.] 


II.  15,  16. 

15  All  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands  at  thee ;  they  hiss  and  wag  their  head  at  the 
daughter  of  Jerusalem,  saying,  Is  this  the  city  that  men  call  The  perfection  of 

16  beauty,  The  joy  of  the  whole  earth?  All  thine  enemies  have  opened  their  mouth 
against  thee :  they  hiss  and  gnash  the  teeth :  they  say,  We  have  swallowed  her  up: 
certainly  this  is  the  day  that  we  looked  for ;  we  have  found,  we  have  seen  it. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  15. — Mil  1D30.  Num.  xxiv.  10 ;  Job  xxvii.  23.  So©  Jcr.  xxxi.  19  (Ex.  xxl.  17)  ;  xlviii.  26.— Jer.  nowhere  uaee  the 

I  :  ,T 

expression  ty&O  He  says  instead  BWh3  T1H,  xviii.  16,  comp.  Ps.  xliv.  15.— The  relaUvum ,  which  is  used 

|  -  T  ; 

here,  and  in  ver.  16,  evidently  because  words  from  the  common  colloquial  dialect  are  quoted,  occurs  in  Lam.  only  in  these 
two  versus  and  in  iv.  19 ;  v.  18,  and  not  at  all  in  Jer.  The  /Von.  ret.  must  l»e  regarded  as  in  the  accusative  of  the  nearer  re¬ 
lation  (in  reference  to  whom  they  said  it,  see  my  Gr .,  $70,  «./.),  since  13X  never  directly  means  to  call  (see  Is.  v.  2U;  viii. 

12;  Eccles.  ii.  2).  The  Imperfect  hero  indicates  repetition  in  past  times ;  see  on  ver.  12. — This  word-fora 

and  its  variations  are  frequent  in  Ezekiel  (see  xvi.  14;  xxiii.  12;  xxxviii.  4;  xxvii.  24);  Jeremiah  never  uses  them.  Ses 

Ps.  1.  2,  '£)'  SSjrD  is  mentioned  as  going  out  of  Zion. — Jeremiah  (xiix.  25)  and  Ezekiel  (xxiv.  25)  use  by  itself,  each 

-  :  •  t 

only  once. 

Ver.  10. — With  reference  to  the  transposition  of  the  initial  letters  y  and  Q  in  chaps,  ii..  Hi.,  iv.,  see  the  Tntr. — Jeremiah 

nover  uses  rrca :  in  Ez.  it  is  found  once,  ii.  8. — See  ver.  15.— The  verb  pin  occurs  only  in  Job  xvi.  9;  Ps.  xxxvil. 

t  t  I  :  |t  I  “  V  I 

12:  xxxv.  16 ;  cxii.  10,  and  is  used  only  of  grinding  tho  teeth,  gnashing  with  the  tooth. — vers.  2,5, 8. — Jer.  often  uses 

the  Piel  PWp,  viii.  15  (xiv.  19);  xiii.  16;  xiv.  22:  it  is  not  found  in  EzekieL 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  these  verses  the  Foet  depicts  the  scornful 
triumph  of  heathen  and  inimical  nations  over 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem.  [Scott:  “  The  idolaters 
took  the  words  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Jews,  and 
derided  them  for  glorying  in  their  holy  city  and 
its  peculiar  protection  and  privileges.  The  com¬ 
bination  of  scorn,  enmity,  rage  aud  exultation, 
which  the  conquerors  and  spectators  manifested, 
when  gratified  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  temple,  are  set  before  the  reader  with 
peculiar  pathos  and  energy.  The  whole  scene 
is-  presented  to  his  view  as  in  some  exquisitely 
finished  historical  painting:  and  the  insulting 
multitudes,  who  surrounded  the  Redeemer's 
cross,  can  hardly  be  forgotten  on  the  occa¬ 
sion. ”] 

V er.  1 5.  AU  that  pass  by  clap  their  hands 
at  thee ;  they  hiss  and  wag  their  head — They 
clap  their  hand*  over  thee  all  who  pass  by  the  way. 
Thty  hiss  and  shake  their  head.  [ All  that  passed 
by  the  way  clapped  their  hands  at  thee ,  they  hissed 
and  wagged  their  head.  Owbn:  “Jeremiah  re¬ 
lates  what  had  taken  place,  the  verbs  being  in 
the  past  tense.  Our  version  is  not  correct  in 
rendering  the  verbs  in  the  present  tense.  The 
old  yersions  9follow  the  Hebrew.” — W.  H.  H.] 
Some  (Otto,  -IThenius)  interpret  this  verse  os 
the  expression,  not  of  mockery,  but  of  amaze¬ 
ment.  They  say  not  all  who  passed  by  would 
have  mocked.  That  may  be.  But  the  number 


who  would  not  was  certainly  dccreasingly  small. 
For  by  the  passers  of  the  way ,  we  must 

understand  travellers  and  strangers.  The  Is¬ 
raelites  were  no  longer  in  that  empty  land,  and 
if  there  were  some,  yet  to  them  the  destruction 
of  the  city  was  only  too  well  known.  But  clap¬ 
ping  the  hands  is  a  gesture  especially  of  sur¬ 
prise.  Besides,  it  is  further  said,  that  they  hiss. 
The  Hebrew  verb  p^$  signifies,  it  is  true,  pri¬ 
marily  to  whistle,  and  does  not  always  express 
scorn  and  mockery  (see  Is.  v.  26;  vii.  18). 

ipitf  with  S,  Is.  y.  26  j  vii.  18;  Zech.  x.  8,  does 
not  express  scorn  and  mockery,  but  with  bj£  it 
always  does,  1  Kings  ix.  8;  Job  xxvii.  23;  Jer. 
xix.  8;  xlix.  17  ;  1.  13  ;  Ez.  xxvii.  36  ;  Zeph.  ii. 
15.  We  whistle  to  a  person  to  call  his  attention, 
but  to  whistle  at  or  over  a  person  implies  deri¬ 
sion. — W.  H.  H.]  But  the  connection  here  de¬ 
cidedly  favors  the  sense  of  ‘  scornful  hissing.’ 
For  pltf,  to  hiss ,  must  be  taken  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  immediately  used  in  the  next  ver'  \ 
which  is  closely  connected  with  this  verse.  There 
it  undoubtedly  has  this  sense.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  shaking  of  the  head  is  always  an  expression 
of  scornful  wonderment;  Ps.  xxii.  8;  cix.  25; 
Job  xvi.  4;  Is.  xxxvii.  22  (2  Kings  xix.  21).— 
At  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem.  See  ver.  13. 
[Mark  the  distinction  between  thee  in  the  first 
clause,  and  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second 
clause.  In  the  first  chapter  the  city  itself  is  pro* 
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minent  and  foremost,  and  Zion  appears  as  an 
accessor/  to  her  past  grandeur,  once  her  crown¬ 
ing  glory,  but  now  in  ruins,  the  cause  of  her 
deepest  disgrace  and  anguish.  In  this  chapter 
the  relations  of  the  two  are  reversed.  Zion 
here  stands  forth  in  ideal  personification  as  the 
conspicuous  figure,  and  the  city,  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem,  once  her  chief  honor  and  her  joy,  is 
now  the  chiefest  cause  of  her  shame  and  grief. — 
W.  H.  H.]— Saying,  la  this  the  city  that 
men  call — Is  that  the  city  of  which  it  used  to  be 
said. — The  perfection  of  beanty — Perfect  in 
beauty.  The  expression  is  borrowed  from  Ezekiel, 
xxvii.  3,  where  the  prophet  so  calls  the  city  of 
Tyre,  and  xxviii.  12,  where  he  indicates  the  king 
of  Tyre  as  “perfect  in  beauty.” — The  joy  of 
the  whole  earth.  This  expression  is  used  of 
Zion  in  Ps.  xlviii.  3.  [Alexander:  “It  is  called 
the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  as  a  source  of  spiri¬ 
tual  blessing  to  all  nations.”]  See  Is.  xxiv.  11. 
Jerusalem  is  called  the  joy  of  the  whole  earthy 
and  not  merely  of  the  whole  land  [t.  e.,  the  land 
of  Israel  (Owen)],  as  is  evident,  because  that 
which  is  perfect  in  beauty  must  be  all  this,  and 
because  all  the  strangers  and  travellers  passing 
by  it  are  represented  as  moved  at  first  with  asto¬ 
nishment.  Joy  at  her  beauty  can  be  reconciled 
with  envy  and  hatred  of  her  inhabitants. 

Ver.  16.  This  verse  enters  into  very  close 
connection  with  the  preceding  one.  It  treats  of 
the  same  malicious  rejoicings  of  the  enemies  over 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem.  But  it  proceeds  far¬ 
ther  in  its  statements,  for  while  in  ver.  15  only 
the  passers-by ,  in  ver.  16  all  her  enemies  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  rejoicing  and  exulting. — Ail  thine 
enemies  opened  their  mouth  against  thee. 


*1 


All  thine  enemiee  gape  their  mduth  at  thee  [lit.,  AH 
of  thy  enemiee  opened  at  thee  wide  their  mouth]. 
The  gaping,  or  distorting  of  the  mouth,  in  be* 
hoof  of  scornful  laughter,  is  indicated  again  in 
iii.  46,  where  these  words  are  almost  verbally 
repeated,  and  with  the  expressions  here  used  in 
Ps.  xxii.  14. — They  hiss  [lit.,  they  hissed]  see 
ver.  15 — and  gnash  [lit.,  gnashed]  the  teeth. 
As  this  is  elsewhere  an  expression  of  suppressed 
rage,  so  here  it  is  an  expression  of  satisfied  rage. 
See  Ps.  xxxv.  16,  21,  26. — They  say  [lit.9«0irf], 
we  have  swallowed  her  up— we  have  de¬ 
voured  [t.  e.y  completely  destroyed].  Not  only 
those  enemies  who  had  personally  taken  an  active 
part  in  tho  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  are  in¬ 
tended,  but  all  had  a  share  in  what  some  actually 
achieved, — so  far,  at  least,  that  all  could  say, 
“  We  have  destroyed.” — Certainly  this  is  the 
day  that  we  looked  for— Yea,  this  is  the  day 
we  have  expected.  It  is  evident  that  the  restriction 
involves  an  assertion;  if  only  this  day  (as  the  day 
of  total  destruction),  and  no  other,  could  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  enemies,  then  certainly  that 
day  afforded  satisfaction  in  the  highest  degree. 
See  Jer.  x.  19. — We  have  found,  we  have 
seen  it. — Findingt  UNVO,  is  the  antithesis  to 
seeking ,  striving.  Seeingf  IJ'tO,  which  involves 
the  idea  of  certainty  on  the  ground  of  seeing  with 
the  bodily  eyes  (see  Ps.  iv.  7 ;  lxxxv.  8),  is  the 
antithesis  to  merely  wishing  and  hoping.  The 
heaping  together  of  words  arranged  asyndetically 
[ire  have  looked  fort  we  have  foundy  we  have  seen, — 
the  original  can  hardly  fail  to  remind  us  of  tho 
famous  Veni,  vidi,  vici]  portrays  tho  intensity 
and  the  completeness  of  their  satisfaction. 


II.  17. 

17  The  Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  had  devised ;  he  hath  fulfilled  his  word  that 
he  had  commanded  in  the  days  of  old ;  he  hath  thrown  down,  and  hath  not  pitied : 
and  he  hath  caused  thine  enemy  to  rejoice  over  thee :  he  hath  set  up  the  horn  of 
thine  adversaries. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  17.— Q?DT  nfcfp*  See  Dent.  xix.  19.— The  Terb  yY3,  in  Jer.  only  in  K&l  and  in  the  connection  1^3, 

vi.  13 ;  viii.  10.  In  the  (sense  of  absolrxre,  filling  up ,  it  is  found  Is.  x.  12 ;  Zech.  iv.  9. — 7PDK  i*  found  no  where  else  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  form  rPDN,  once  very  frequent,  especially  in  Ps.  cxix.,  is  found  neither  in  Jer.  nor  Ez. — Piel  PPY 
Jer.  uses  very  frequently.— Qip  'D'D,  seoi.7. — Piel  twice  in  Jer.;  in  Lam. only  here.— pp  This  expres¬ 

sion  is  not  found  In  Jer.;  he  only  once  uses  the  word  pp,  see  on  ver.  3. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  17.  [In  ver.  17  the  direct  address  to  Zion 
is  resumed,  and  is  continued  through  vers.  18, 
19. — VV.  H.  H.]  The  ruin  of  Zion,  as  above  de¬ 
scribed,  was  not  a  fortuitous  event.  God  had 
for  a  long  time  foreseen  and  decreed  it  as  eventu¬ 
ally  inevitable.  Hence  the  historical  catastrophe 
is  nothing  else  than  a  realization  of  a  divine 
purpose.  It  was,  then,  God  Himself  who  de¬ 
stroyed  the  holy  city  and  afforded  to  her  enemies 
the  rejoicings  of  which  vers.  15,  16  speak.  To 


those  verses  this  verse  refers  throughout. — Th© 
Lord  hath  done  that  which  he  had  devised 
Jehovah  accomplished  what  He  had  decreed.  See 
Jer.  li.  12,  “for  Jehovah  hath  both  devised  and 
done  that  which  He  spake.”  Zech.  i.  6  expands 
the  same  thought  by  the  emphatic  expression  of 
the  middle  term,  “Like  as  Jehovah  of  hosts 
thought  to  do  unto  us,  according  to  our  waysy  and 
according  to  our  doings ,  so  hath  H  •  dealt  with  us.” 
Henderson:  “However  the  enemies  of  the 
ews  might  tauntingly  exult  in  their  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  metropolis,  that  disastrous  event 
was  ultimately  to  be  referred  to  the  purpose  of 
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Jehovah  to  punish  its  inhabitants  for  their  sins  ”1 
— He  hath  fulfilled  his  word  that  he  had 
commanded  in  the  days  of  old.  The  Lord 
had,  in  very  ancient  times,  when  He  founded  the 
Theocracy,  commanded  His  servants  to  warn  His 
people  that  in  case  of  disobedience  they  would 
have  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  destruction. 
Bee  Lev.  xxvi.  14-89;  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68. 
[Scott:  “This  reference  to  the  ancient  predic¬ 
tions  against  Israel  for  their  sins,  is  of  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  both  as  it  shows  that  these  prophecies 
were  then  extant  and  well  known  among  the 
Jews,  and  that  they  were  understood  by  the  pious 
remnant  exactly  as  we  now  explain  them.” — 
Blarney,  followed  by  Boothroyd,  divides  the 
verse  thus :  Jehovah  hath  accomplished  that  which 
fie  had  devised ;  he  hath  fulfilled  his  word ;  what  he 
constituted  in  days  of  old,  he  hath  destroyed  and  not 
spared;  and  says,  “To  this  construction  we  are 
determined  by  the  metre.  The  sense  is  good, 


and  perfectly  adapted  to  the  place,  and  corre* 
sponds  nearly  with  what  is  expressed  Jer.  xliv. 
4.”  All  this  is  true.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
Hebrew  accents  rather  favor  the  common  divi¬ 
sion,  the  metre  does  not  demand  the  change,  and 
the  repetition  of  the  pronoun  ICfK  directly  before 
its  governing  verb  has  a  poetical  and  rhythmical 
effect,  according  to  the  common  division,  not  to 
be  overlooked. — W.  H.  H.] — He  hath  thrown 
down — He  demolished,  or  destroyed. — And  hath 
not  pitied — And  pitied  not.  See  ver.  2. — And 
he  hath  caused  thine  enemy  to  rejoice  over 
thee — He  made  the  enemy  joyful  over  thee.  [Cal¬ 
vin  :  exhilarated  their  enemies .] — He  hath  set  up 
the  horn  of  thine  adversaries — lie  exalted  the 
horn  of  thine  oppressors.  This  expression  is 
purely  poetical.  See  in  particular  1  Sam.  ii. 
10;  Ps.  lxxv.  11;  xcii.  11 ;  cxlviii.  14;  1  Chron. 
xxv.  5. 


II.  18,  19. 

18  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord,  O  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  let  tears  run 
down  like  a  river  day  and  night :  give  thyself  no  rest ;  let  not  the  apple  of  thine 

19  eye  cease.  Arise,  cry  out  in  the  night ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  watches  pour  out 
thine  heart  like  water  before  the  face  of  the  Lord ;  lift  up  thy  hands  toward  him 
for  the  life  of  thy  young  children,  that  faint  for  hunger  in  the  top  of  every  street. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  18. — ADHT  Boermal  would  altogether  erase  this  word.  Houbioant  reads :  vy  A3  pSlA3~Sfct  'j’llX. 
Herder  :  Al’Dn  [or  AOllJ,  *•<•»  exardetce  [fervido  selo  corriptre.  So  Blatney  :  Their  heart  cried  out ,  before  Jehovah  with 
fervency,  O,  etc.].  Dathe,  after  the  Syriac :  A3  DlO’in  J- D.  Michazus:  for 'jVlK,  ebnMf 

cor  eorum  oh  f  undamenta  murorum.  TuJUia  Zion  descendere  fac,  etc.  Thenius  would  read  D3n  instead  of  AD’lFT  Ewald, 
in  his  later  editions,  reads  Ijsh  ’pJDf  •  Ho  compares  Ps.  lxxii.  2,  and  translates,  indefatigab  y  cry  to  Jehovah,  O  toaU  of  On 
daughter  of  Zion  l  The  reading  ADin»  however,  is  confirmed  by  the  Sept.  For  this  translates,  'Eflorjat  ma phi  a  a.vrnv  rpt* 

Kvpiov :  Tfi'x*?  Suin'  Karayayert  <1*  ^tipdppovs  Sdxpva,  etc.  Jerome  does  not  change  the  text,  but  he  translates.  Clamant  cor 
eorum  ad  Lknninum  super  muros  Jilin  Zion.— The  verb  JH3  in  the  sense  torpidum,  languidwn  esse,  Niph.  examinutum,  ener - 

~  T 

vatum  esse,  Oen.  xlv.  26;  nab.  1.  4;  Ps.  lxxvli.3;  xxxviii.  9.  The  substantive  HUS  occurs  only  here:  HUSH  ill.  49.  Th# 
,  t  t  -: 

construction  37  A11D  i»  a  very  strong,  perhaps  the  strongest,  example  of  the  use  of  the  construct  case  for  the  mere  pur- 

I  T  T 

pose  of  the  external  connection  of  words.  See  Bw.,  {287,  d,  2;  289,  b.  DDT  i»  used  here  in  the  general  sense  of  cessare. 

Sew  Jo<h.  x.  12, 13  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  6.  . 

\er.  19.— 'p^p.  See  Jer.  11.27;  xiii.  4,6;  xviii.  2.—' See  Jor.  xxxi.  7;  Prov.  I.  20.— T12-  See  i.  2.— w 

A’npi^X.  an  expression  only  found  here. — \]£)  H33*  See  Jer.  xvii.  16. — [DTX*  Henderson  :  “  Instead  of  Adonai  forty  uf 

Kenvicott’s,  and  forty-eight  of  De  Rossi’s  MSS.,  together  with  seven  more  of  his  originally,  and  the  nagiographa  printed 
at  Naples,  read  Jehovah.  Thu  Venetian  Greek  version  has  tow  oerwroe.  On  these  authorities  I  have  not  scrupled  to  follow 
this  reading  in  the  tianalation.”  Blayney,  Boothroyd,  Noyes,  adopt  this  reading.— W.  H.  H.j— ^33  not  in  Jere¬ 

miah. 


exegeticaL  and  critical. 

Ver.  18.  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord 
— The  first  words  of  ver.  18  have  given  the  com¬ 
mentators  great  trouble.  Various  readings  have 
been  invented.  I  believe  that  neither  a  different 
reading,  nor  an  artful  construction  is  necessary. 
Ouly  we  must  not  regard  the  words,  Their  hearts 
cried  unto  the  Lord ,  as  an  independent  sentence 
(Lueckbnbuesser,  Thenhts)  thrown  in  by  the 
way.  Rather,  these  words  constitute  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  means  of  transition  to  all  that  fol¬ 


lows  down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  First  of 
all,  let  it  be  observed,  from  the  second  clause  of 
ver.  18,  the  Poet  lets  Zion  herself  speak  with 
reference  to  what  he  had  been  saying  in  vers. 
13-17.  This  change  in  the  method  of  recital  he 
precedes  with  the  brief  word  of  introduction 
above  indicated.  But  what  he  now  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Zion,  as  an  outpouring  of  the  heart  to 
Jehovah,  he  divides  into  two  parts.  First  of  all, 
in  vers.  18  5,  19,  they  to  whom  the  pronoun  their 

(the  suffix  in  03*7,  their  heart)  refers  address  the 
wall  and  summon  it  to  prayer.  In  vers.  20-22 
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the  prayer  itself  follows,  which  accordingly  must 
be  regarded  as  the  prayer  of  the  wall  of  Zion. 
They  of  whom  it  is  said,  Their  heart  cries  unto  the 
Lord,  are  evidently  particular  individuals.  But 
these  persons  would  not  appear  before  God  in 
their  individual  capacities,  but  rather  seek  the 
mediation  (der  idealen  Gesammtheit)  of  the  whole 
church,  regarded  in  its  ideal  or  mystical  unity. 
Thus  the  cry  of  their  heart  comes  to  God  through 
the  mouth  (der  Gesammtheit)  of  the  united  peo¬ 
ple  [theocratically  and  by  personification  re¬ 
garded  as  a  unit].  Thus  it  i9  explained  why  the 
words,  Their  heart  cried  unto  the  Lord ,  are  not  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  words  addressed  to  God, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  the  wall  of  Zion,  which  by 
answering  this  appeal  brings  before  the  Lord  that 
which  filled  their  hearty  as  mentioned  in  ver.  18 
a.  That  those  individuals  Bhould  thus  seek  the 
mediation  of  the  whole  church  (Gesammtheit)  is 
very  natural.  For  not  the  individual  Israelite, 
but  Israel  is  the  universally  historio  reservoir 
and  organ  of  the  redeeming  grace  of  God.  With 
Israel  is  the  covenant  of  grace  made,  and  only  as 
covenant  members  of  Israel  have  individuals  any 
claim  on  covenant  grace.  Now,  therefore,  as  in 
the  Psalms  (cxxxv.  19;  cxlvii.  12;  cxlix.  1-8, 
etc.)  the  congregation  is  often  summoned  to  offer 
praise  and  thanks  to  the  Lord,  so  here  it  is  sum¬ 
moned  to  make  its  complaint  to  the  Lord.  If 
this  is  done  here  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion,  by 
summoning  to  prayer  the  wall  of  Zion  as  if  it 
were  the  symbol  of  the  theocratic  unity  (der 
Gesammtheit),  yet  this  is  justified  by  the  nis- 
torical  circumstances  out  of  which  our  Song 
originated.  Zion  stood  as  long  as  the  walls  held 
together.  But  as  soon  as  these  were  broken 
through,  Zion  was  lost  (see  Jer.  lii.  7,  "IJPH  J?p2Pl 
then  the  city  was  broken  up).  Is  it  surprising  that 
an  Israelite,  who  had  experienced  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  should  take  the  wall  lor 
all  that  it  enclosed  ?  This  trope  is,  on  the  whole, 
no  more  bold,  than  where  elsewhere  the  frontiers 
are  taken  for  the  country  they  bound,  the  house 
for  its  inhabitants,  the  purse  for  its  contents. 
The  pre-eminent  importance  of  the  wall  may  be 
clearly  perceived  from  the  fact  that  in  Nehemiah’s 
time  everything  depended  on  its  restoration.  See 
Neh.  vi.  15,  16;  xii.  27-43;  comp.  Ps.  exxii.  8. 
If  the  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  thus  tuken 
for  the  daughter  of  Zion  herself,  it  should  not 
surprise  us  that  the  same  activities  are  attributed 
to  the  wall  which  belong  properly  to  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  and  that  it  is  exhorted  to  weep  and  to 
pray  for  its  children.  Mourning  and  exhaustion 
have  already  been  attributed  to  it  in  ver.  8nbovc, 
and  in  i.  4  the  ways  of  Zion  are  represented  ns 
mourning.  Further,  Is.  iii.  26  and  xiv.  81  have 
been  correctly  referred  to,  where  the  predicates 
of  mourning,  lamenting  and  howling  are  imputed 
to  the  gates.  [The  first  words  of  the  verse  must 
refer  to  the  enemies  who  are  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  verse.  There  is  no  other  nominative 
expressed  to  which  the  pronoun  their  (the  suffix 

in  D3*7)  can  belong.  To  refer  it  back  to  the 
paexcr  by  in  ver.  15,  as  Blatney  does,  is  unneces¬ 
sary  and  unnatural.  To  suppose  that  it  refers 
to  t lie  pious  Jews  is  to  suppose  an  abrupt  un¬ 
grammatical,  and  awkward  transition,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  Lamentations.  The 


pronominal  suffixes  in  these  Songs  are  employed 
with  singular  accuracy.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  verb  rendered  cried,  which 
is  to  cry  out ,  to  vociferate  (Deut.  xxii.  24,  27 ;  Is. 
xlii.  2),  we  readily  see  the  connection.  Even 
these  heathen  enemies  recognized  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  theii 
heart  expressed  this  conviction  in  loud  outcries 
and  8liout9  addressed  to  the  Lord , — Adonai  the 
Lord  of  the  heathen,  a9  well  as  of  Israel.  This 
may  throw  additional  light  on  the  words  in  ver. 
7,  **They  have  made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  as  in  the  day  of  a  solemn  feast.”  (It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  choice  of  a  proper  initial 
word  may  have  led  to  this  continued  reference 
to  the  heathen.)  After  the  word  Lord  there 
ought  to  be  a  full  stop.  This  is  indicated  in  the 
Hebrew  by  the  accent  Aathnah,  which  rarely 
occurs  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  verse.  What 
follows  is  not  what  the  enemies  cried ,  nor  indeed 
can  it  be,  for  the  Hebrew  word  so  translated  is 
intransitive.  Whenever  that  word,  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  anything  spoken  or  said,  the  verb 
to  say ,  is  introduced,  Ex.  v.  8,  they  cry ,  saying:  15, 
xvii.  4;  Nura.  xii.  18;  2  Kings  iv.  1;  vi.  26, 
cried — saying:  1  Kings  xx.  39;  2  Kings  iv.  40; 
vi.  6,  cried — and  said.  The  only  seeming  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  construction,  2  Kings  ii.  12,  where 
Elisha  cried.  My  father ,  my  father!  etc .,  is  due, 
probably,  to  the  broken  disconnected  ejaoula- 
tions  of  the  prophet,  that  could  hardly  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  verb  *VDX,  as  if  he  had  said  some¬ 
thing  with  deliberation.  It  must  bo  observed, 
too,  that  they  were  only  ejaculations,  outcries 
that  he  uttered,  and  the  verb  is  not  followed  by 

Sk  as  it  is  here.  But  here,  where  Sx  is  used,  a 
long  and  connected  address,  like  this  to  the  walls 
of  Zion,  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  verb 
to  cry.  Had  the  prophet  intended  to  tell  us  what 
the  enemies  said  to  God,  he  would  have  followed 
the  word  pj?V,  they  cried  with  the  usual  phrase 
and  said.  We  must  take  therefore  the  following 
touching  address  to  the  walls,  as  the  words  of 
the  Prophet.  We  thus  avoid  the  exceeding 
awkwardness  of  introducing  a  long  address  to 
the  walls  of  the  city  with  the  singular  announce¬ 
ment  that  they  cried  to  the  Lord ,  when  there  is 
not,  according  to  Naegelsbacii,  a  single  word 
actually  addressed  to  the  Lord ,  for  the  prayer  in 
verses  20-22  is  the  prayer  of  Zion.  We  moreover 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  the  laborious  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  individual  members  of  the 
church  and  the  mystical  unity  of  the  untransla¬ 
table  Gesammtheit.  We  have  here  an  eloquent 
poetical  address  by  the  prophet  to  the  ruined 
walls,  which  by  personification  and  synecdoche 
represent  the  afflicted  daughter  of  Zion. — Words¬ 
worth  :  “  0  wall  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.  The 
Prophet  appeals  to  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  as  that 
which  once  encircled  her  with  defence,  but  now 
lies  prostrate,  and  which,  being  reduced  to  ruin, 
was  the  fittest  representative  of  the  city  in  her 
desolate  condition.  He  gives  a  voice  to  t  he  stones 
of  the  wall,  and  makes  them  weep  for  her  sor¬ 
row.  We  need  not  be  surprised  by  such  a  pro¬ 
sopopoeia  as  this,  any  more  than  by  his  exclama¬ 
tion,  0  earth ,  earth ,  earth  (xxii.  29),  or  by  the 
language  of  Hab.  ii.  11:  The  stone  shall  cry  out 
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of  the  wall ,  and  the  beam  shall  answer  ilf  or  by  our 
Lord’s  words  (Luke  xix.  40),  If  these  should  hold 
their  peace,  the  stones  would  cry  out.”  Comp.  Gkr- 
lacu,  p.  75. — W.  H.  H.] — Let  tears  ran  down 
like  a  river  day  and  night.  The  expression, 
precisely  as  it  is  here,  is  found  no  where  else. 
For  similar  expressions,  see  iii.  48;  Jer.  ix.  17; 
xiii.  17;  xiv.  17.— Give  thyself  no  rest;  let 
not  the  apple  of  thine  eye  oease  [or  leave 
of,  I.  e.,  shedding  tears  (Noyes)].  The  daughter 
of  thine  eye.  This  expression  is  found  elsewhere 
only  in  Ps.  xvii.  8.  JTJ,  daughter ,  is  here  ap¬ 
parently  an  abbreviation  of  AM,  entrance ,  door , 
gate ,  Zech.  ii.  12.  The  pupil  is  the  door ,  the 
opening  of  the  eye,  because  in  it  lies  the  power 
of  sight.  See  Fuerst  Lex.,  Gesen.  Thes.,  p.  841. 
Delitzsch  on  Ps  xvii.  8.  [Assem.  Ann.:  “That 
which  we  call  the  ball,  or  apple  of  the  eye,  from 
the  spherical  figure  of  it,  that  the  Hebrews  call 
the  daughter  of  the  eye,  either  as  the  dearest  and 
tcnderest  part  of  it,  Deut.  xxxii.  10;  Prov.  yii. 
2,  or  from  the  figures  that  seem  to  appear  in  it, 
whence  also  it  is  termed  by  the  Greeks  the  damsel, 
by  the  Latins  the  babe  of  the  eye.”  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  10;  Prov.  vii.  2,  and  Alexander  on  Ps. 
xvii.  8.  Blayney  understands  the  tear  as  so 
called  “with  great  propriety  and  elegance;” 
but  this  is  supported  by  no  evideuce,  and  is  ren¬ 
dered  improbable  by  analogous  terms  applied 
to  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  by  Hebrews,  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  indicated  above. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  19.  Ariae,  Rise  up. — [Gerlacu:  “Up.” 
Owen:  “The  meaning  as  stated  by  Gataker,  is, 
Rise  from  thy  bed ;  for  she  is  exhorted  to  cry 
in  the  night.  The  Hebrew  word  is  familiar  and 
precious  to  us  as  the  same  our  Saviour  uttered, 
Mark  v.  41.  “  Talitha  cumi kov/ii ,  ’D*p. — W. 
H.  n.]— Cry  out  in  the  night,  in,  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  watches.  The  Hebrews 
divided  the  night  into  three  watches  [“the  first, 
commencing  at  sunset  and  extending  to  what 
corresponded  to  our  ten  o’clock;  the  second, 
from  ten  till  two  in  the  morning;  and  the 
third  from  that  time  till  sun  rise”  (Henderson)]  : 

the  middle  one  was  called  Tll’Q'Pn  the 

middle  watch,  Judges  vii.  19;  the  last 

morning  watch.  Ex.  xiv.  24;  1  Sam.  xi. 
11.  Since  in  Judges  vii.  19  the  beginning  of  the 
middle  watch  is  called  'fin  [lit.,  head  of 

middle  t catch],  so  [lit.,  head  of  night 

watches J,  the  beginning  of  the  night  watches  gene¬ 
rally,  would  be  the  time  of  the  first  watch.  See 
Winer,  R.  W.  B .,  s.  v .,  Nachtwachcn.  [The 
opinion  that  this  was  the  name  of  the  first  watch, 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  its  use  here.  Yet  there 
is  much  reason  to  doubt  if  it  has  here  that  sense. 
To  rise  in  the  first  watch  of  the  night,  which  be¬ 
gan  before  ordinary  bed-time,  is  not  very  sug¬ 
gestive  of  sleepless  grief  and  anxiety.  The  pas¬ 
sage  in.Judges  favors  Gerlach’s  conjecture,  that 
the  expression  denotes  the  beginning  of  each  suc¬ 
cessive  watch  in  the  night.  He  refers  to  the  simi¬ 
lar  use  of  head,  beginning,  in  this  same 

verse,  and  quotes  the  remark  of  Michaelis,  that 
nWH  EttO  means,  not  the  first  of  all  the  open- 
places,  but  the  beginning  or  head  of  every  one  of 


them.  So  jYHJpEW  EW1  means  not  the  first  of  tks 
night  watches,  biit  the  beginning  of  each  succes¬ 
sively.  At  every  watch,  or  as  often  as  you  heat 
the  watchman  announce  the  hour,  cry  out  to  God 
in  prayer. — W  H.  H.]  The  preposition  used 

here  in  Hebrew,  S,  means  towards  or  about  that 
time  (see  Gen.  iii.  8;  viii.  11).  The  sense  is, 
About  the  time,  when  formerly  every  one  re¬ 
signed  himself  to  his  first  sleep,  the  one  here 
addressed  should  rise  up  to  paiuful  mourning.— 
Pour  out  thine  heart  like  water.  This 
seems  to  denote,  first  of  all,  the  melting,  dissolving 
of  the  heart  by  grief  (see  Ps.  xxii.  15;  lviii.  8; 
comp.  1  Sam.  vii.  6),  and  then,  the  open  unre¬ 
served  outpouring  of  the  heart  (see  Ps.  lxii.  9; 
xlii.  5;  cii.  1). — Before  the  face  of  the  Lord 
r Jehovah ,  see  Textual  note  above]. — Lift  np  thy 
hands  toward  him.  Lift  up  to  him  thy  hands. 
See  Ps.  lxiii.  6;  cxix.  48.  [Calvin:  “The  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  hands,  in  this  place  and  others, 
means  the  same  thing  as  prayer ;  and  it  has  been 
usual  in  all  ages  to  raise  up  the  hands  to  Heaven, 
and  the  expression  often  occurs  in  the  Psalms 
(xxviii.  2;  cxxxiv.  2);  and  when  Paul  bids 
prayers  to  be  made  every  where,  he  says,  4 1 
would  have  men  to  raise  up  pure  hands  without 
contention  ’  (1  Tim.  ii.  8).”] — For  the  life  of 
thy  yonng  children,  lit.,  for  the  souls  of,  etc. 
As  is  seen  by  the  words  following  ( that  have 
fainted ,  etc.),  the  object  of  holding  up  the  hands 
is,  not  to  save  the  children  (Rosenmueller),  but 
to  mourn  over  their  loss.  See  at  vers.  11,  12. 
Besides,  the  children  are  designated,  also,  as  in 
the  verses  just  named,  not  as  the  only,  but  as  a 
principal  object  of  lamentation.  See  vers.  20- 
22.  [Gerlach:  “To  raise  the  hands  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fixed  use  of  words,  the  same  thing 
as  to  pray,  iii.  41 ;  Ps.  xxviii.  2  ;  lxiii.  6  ;  cxxxiv. 
2  (see  1  Tim.  ii.  8),  and  therefore  cannot  be 
understood,  with  Thenids,  as  a  gesture  of 
the  deepest  distress.  If  he  would  confirm 
this  opinion  by  the  fact,  that  according  to  the 
whole  train  of  thought  their  fate  is  already  de¬ 
termined  and  can  only  be  mourned  over,  and 
therefore  an  exhortation  to  pray  for  the  life  of 
the  languishing  ones  would  no  longer  be  in 
place;  then  we  answer,  that  in  that  case  no 
prayer  in  behalf  of  the  city  would  any  longer  be 
proper,  for  its  fate  was  fulfilled ;  yet  it  would  be 
proper  for  those  who  are  found  surviving  in  great 
want,  as  in  fact  a  prayer  immediately  follows  on 
the  thought  of  this  calamity  in  i.  11,  20:  See,  Je¬ 
hovah,  how  I  am  distressed.  And,  further, 

[/or  the  soul ]  does  not  indicate  the  al¬ 
ready  ended  life  (Thenius,  De  Wettb),  for  which 
(the  life  principle)  would  be  a  singular  ex¬ 
pression  ;  and,  further  still,  it  would  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  descriptions  given  in  ver.  11 
and  iv.  4,  6,  where  not  the  death  of  those  who 
have  fainted,  but  the  distress  of  those  still  living, 
rends  the  hearts  of  their  mothers.”  Gerlach’s 

opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  words  to  Him,  vSfc 
lift  up  thy  hands  to  him,  i.  e.,  to  God  in  prayer. — 
\V.  H.  H.] — That  faint  for  hunger  in  the  top 
[lit.,  at  the  head]  of  every  street — Who  have 
fainted  for  hunger  at  the  opening  of  every  street 
See  iv.  1 ;  Is.  Ii.  20 ;  Nah.  iii.  10.  That  the 
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wall,  in  the  poet’s  conception,  strictly  and  only 
represents  Zion,  is  plainly  evident  from  this,  that 
the  Israelitish  children  are  designated  as  the 
children  of  the  wall.  This  could  be  done  with 
the  more  propriety  from  the  fact  that  the  wall 
had  a  certain  motherly  character.  Did  it  not 
embrace  the  people  with  its  arms  ?  Did  it  not 


truly,  in  a  certain  mother-like  manner,  bear  them 
on  its  bosom?  [Wordsworth:  “The  wall, 
which  girdled  Jerusalem,  is  regarded  as  a  mo. 
tlier,  which  nurses  the  inhabitants,  her  offspring, 
in  her  bosom ;  and  she  laments  for  the  children 
which  lie  at  the  end  of  the  streets,  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other.”] 


IL  20-22. 

20  Behold,  O  Lord,  and  consider  to  whom  thou  hast  done  this.  Shall  the  women 
eat  their  fruit  and  children  of  a  span  long  ?  shall  the  priest  and  the  prophet  be 

21  slain  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  ?  The  young  and  the  old  lie  on  the  ground  in 
the  streets :  my  virgins  and  my  young  men  are  fallen  by  the  sword  :  thou  hast  slain 

22  them  in  the  day  of  thy  anger ;  thou  hast  killed  and  not  pitied.  Thou  hast  called, 
as  in  a  solemn  day,  my  terrors  round  about ;  so  that  in  the  day  of  the  Lord’s 
anger  none  escaped  nor  remained :  those  that  I  have  swaddled  and  brought  up  hath 
mine  enemy  consumed. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  20.— 8oe  i.  12;  iii.  25. — [QX-  Henderson:  “QX  is  twice  used  in  this  verse  with  the  force  of  a  demon¬ 
strative  interjection.”  no  translates,  Behold!  womrn  eat  their  fruit ,  infants  of  a  span  long ;  Behold  1  priest  and  prophet  are 
slain ,  etc.  This  is  manifestly  wrong.  In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  OX  has  the  force  of  an  interjection,  it  retains  a 


conditional  sense,  and  never  introduces  an  unqualified  affirmation,  or  statement  of  an  unquestioned  matter  of  fact  (see  nos. 
xii.  12;  Job  xvii.  13,  10  ;  Prov.  iii.  34;  Jer.  xxxi.  20).  Besides,  the  future  form  of  the  verbs  requires  here  a  conditional  or 

potential  Bense.— W.  II.  H.] — JpTT  See  ii.4.  [Henderson  :  “The  nominative  to  ;pJT  i*  JfO  and  X'3l  taken  singly.”  The 
German  enables  Naeoelsbach  to  preserve  the  Hebrew  construction,  Soil  erwiirget  werden  Priester  und  Prophet  ? — W.  H.  H.] 
— Seeii.7. 

Vcr.  21. — Jeremiah  uses  33C f  only  once,  iii.  25 ;  but  we  And  K’ri  (decidedly  arbitrary)  in  iii.  2,  r032^-— 

See  vers.  2, 10, 11.— niVWV  Acc.  loc.  Seo  my  Gr.,  $70,  a,  0.  [“  The  accusative  is  used  after  verbs  of  rest,  in  an* 
■wor  to  the  question  where T'  Naxoeie.  Gr. ] — jpU  See  Jer.  1L  22.— See  Jer.  xi.  19;  xxv.  34;  li.  40.  The 

expression  seems  to  involve  an  antithesis  to  D'npCS.  vcr.  20. 

Ter.  22. — 80  pH.  The  imperfect,  when  compared  with  the  preceding  and  following  perfects,  seems  to  be  due  entirely 

to  the  necessities  of  the  acrostic.  [Perhaps,  the  future  here,  as  In  ver.  20,  has  a  conditional  or  potential  sense.  So  Owen, 
who  connects  it  with  the  words,  See,  O  Jehovah ,  and  consider.  In  this  case  the  1  following  w'ould  have  the  sense  of  for ;  or 

ns  in  E.  V.:  so  that.  Shouldsl  Thou  call  together ,  as  on  a  festival ,  all  my  terrors  from  round  about  1  For  there  was  not ,  etc. 
Elayney,  in  his  emendation  of  the  text,  overlooks  the  necessity  of  a  p  initial.—' D!\3-  See  ver*  0.— W.  H.  H.] — 
'jVS'V  Piel  not  in  Jeremiah,  nor  does  he  use  the  verb  in  this  sense.  See  Ezck.  xix.  2.— 0^3-  See  Jer.  v.  3 ;  ix.  15  ;  xiv. 
12 ;  xlix.  37,  etc.  [Blayxey  (followed  by  Boothroyd)  takes  this  word  for  *73  with  suffix,  and  translates :  Those  whom  I  had 
fostered  and  made  to  grow  were  all  of  them  my  enemies.  The  pointing,  obi)  not  0^3*  tbo  Versions,  and  the  sense,  are  all 

T  *  T  \ 

against  this. — W.  H.  H.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  opinion  of  Chr.  B.  Michaelis  (which  Ro- 
8ENMUELLER  seems  to  adopt),  that  the  following 
prayer  is  set  forth  by  the  prophet  himself,  as  a 
form  of  prayer  ( instar  formularis ),  in  behalf  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion,  who  is  exhorted  to  pray  in 
yers.  18,  19,  hardly  needs  refutation.  That  the 
wall  of  Zion,  i.  e.,  Zion  herself,  utters  the  prayer 
in  vers.  20-22,  is  evident,  both  from  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  prayer  in  vers.  18,  19,  and  from  the  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  of  vers.  20-22  with  what  vers. 
18, 19  had  indicated  as  the  subject  matter  of  this 
prayer  of  lamentation. 

Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  LORD,  and  consider 

— See,  0  Jehovah ,  and  look.  This  exact  formula 
occurs  i.  11.  The  prayer  in  i.  20-22  (comp.  i. 
9)  also  begins  with  See,  Jehovah . — To  whom 


thou  hast  done  this.  [As  the  pronoun  is  in¬ 
terrogative,  that  form  should  be  preserved :  to 
whom  hast  Thou  done  thus 7  The  question  thus 
interposed  between  the  appeal  to  God  to  look, 
and  the  description  of  what  He  will  see  if  He 
look,  is  very  forcible  and  does  not  mar  the  sense 
as  the  ordinary  construction  does,  but  makes  it 
more  apparent. — W.  II.  II.]  The  Lord  had  done 
tbis,  not  to  a  heathen  nation,  but  to  the  people 
of  His  own  choice,  to  whom  all  the  promises  of 
His  blessing  were  given  (comp.  Gen.  xii.  2,  3; 
xv.  5;  xviii.  18;  xx.  17,  18;  xxvi.  3,  4;  xxviii. 
14,  etc.).— Shall  the  women  eat  their  fruit 
and  children  of  a  span  long  ? — Should  wo¬ 
men  eat  their  fruity  the  children  whom  they  nursed f 
This  is  a  single  indirect  question,  although  it  is 
contained  in  two  members.  DK,  if  [literally 
translated,  the  question  is,  if — shall  eat  women 
their  fruit,  etc.]  is  dependent  on  JIKp,  see  [see  if 
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this  is  so,  or  should  be  so].  The  sense  of  the 
question,  moreover,  is  not,  whether  it  had  ever 
been  heard  of  that  mothers  had  been  driven  by 
hunger  to  eat  their  own  offspring?  (Rosenmuel- 
ler),  for  then  the  perfect  tense  ought  to  have 
been  used.  But  what  is  asked  is,  whether  that 
thing,  speaking  in  a  general  way,  may  be  sup- 
posable,  possible,  or  right;  and  to  express  this 
the  imperfect  must  be  used.  The  explanation  of 
Tiienius,  “  Had  they  then  been  obliged  to  eat, 
etc.,  i.  e .,  Had  Thy  judgments  gone  so  far,  that, 
etc .,”  is  not  sufficiently  grammatical.  What  is 
asked  is,  whether  this  thing,  generally  speaking, 
would  bo  allowed  to  happen?  The  answer  to 
this  question  would  involve  another,  whether  it 
had  been  suffered  to  happen  at  that  time?  But 
the  latter  question  is  not  directly  contained  in 
the  words  used. — The  crime  here  mentioned  is 
clearly  designated  as  a  punishment  to  the  rebel¬ 
lious  people;  Deut.  xxviii.  63;  Jer.  xix.  9.  See 
2  Kings  vi.  28,  29;  Lam.  iv.  10. — Shall  the 
priest  and  the  prophet  be  slain  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  Lord — Should  priest  and  prophet  be 
slain,  etc.  [Assem.  Ann.:  “  Should  God  endure 
to  see  His  own  house  polluted  with  the  blood  of 
His  own  priests  and  such  as  bore  the  name  at 
least  of  His  prophets.”] 

D'^D,  their  fruit.  The  masculine  suffix  has  in¬ 
duced  most  interpreters  unnecessarily  to  change 
the  reading.  [As  the  Sept,  has  Kapirbv  KoiX.uq 
avruv,  and  thal.  and  Arab,  similar  readings,  it 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  original  text  was 
]D3  ,“'D,  of  which  the  3  changed  into  D  is  all 
that  remains  in  the  present  text.  Blajney  sug¬ 
gests  DTP  Owen  has  an  original  device  of 

his  own  to  meet  this  presumed  difficulty.  He 
says,  “ Fruit ,  in  the  sense  of  offspring,  is  applied 
to  men  as  well  as  to  women.  Wo  may  take  the 
final  mcm  in  as  a  pronoun,  their  wives;  the 

same  are  meant  as  in  verse  18,  their  voice  [Aear/?], 
t.  e.t  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem.  Thus  the  con¬ 
struction  will  be  quite  grammatical.  Should 
their  own  wires  eat  their  offspring''  That  would 
mean  their  wives  ate,  not  their  own,  but  their 
husbands’  children.  This  would  furnish  preach¬ 
ers  with  a  text  against  polygamy,  or  the  cruelty 
of  step-mothers!  Henderson  is  satisfied  wiih  a 
magisterial  appeal  to  euphony:  “The masculine 
8ufiix  is  adopted  instead  of  the  feminine,  to  agree 
in  form  with  D'E^l  preceding.” — W.  H.  H.]  It  is 
not  even  necessary,  with  Chr.  B.  Michaelis,  to 
keep  in  mind  mothers  and  fathers.  The  mascu¬ 
line,  as  the  more  comprehensive  and  higher  sex, 
includes  the  feminine  too.  See  my  Gr.,  §60,  6; 
Jer.  ix.  19;  xliv.  19,  25;  Gen.  xxxi.  9;  Ex.  i. 
21,  etc. — D'TIpp  occurs  only  here.  It  is  the  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  verb  H3B,  which  is  found  only  in 
vcr.  22  below.  The  latter  (different  from  nfl£3, 
Is.  xlviii.  1 3)  is  a  denominative  from  HSp,  palma , 
the  hand-breadth,  palm  of  the  hand,  and  seem¬ 
ing  y  signifies  palmis  gesture  (the  Latins  say  ultus 
gesture).  Kimchi,  Vitrinoa,  Kalkar  would  un- 
uers  and  the  expression  of  the  smoothing  of  the 
as  of  the  swaddling  clothes  and  bands, 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  [With  E.  V.,  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  span  long ,  agree  Vulg.:  parvulosad  men - 
suram  palmte ;  Luther:  die  jiingsten  Kindlein 


|  einer  Spannelang;  Broughton  :  infants  that  mag 
be  spanned ,  and  II  enderson  :  infants  of  a  span  long. 
The  idea  of  children  carried  in  the  hands  is 
adopted  by  Blayney  :  chddr,  n  of  palms ,  i.  e., 
“little  ones  dandled  on  the  hands;”  Rosen- 
mueller:  infantes  quos  suis  manibus  traclant; 
Gerlach:  die  Kinder,  die  man  auf  Hlinden 
tragt ;  and  Noyes:  children  borne  in  the  arms. 
The  marginal  reading  in  E.  V.,  children  swaddl/d 
with  their  hands ,  is  thus  explained  in  Asskm. 
Ann.:  “Because  the  verb  means  to  mete  or  to 
stretch  out  aught  with  the  hand,  as  Is.  xlviii.  13. 
Hence  both  the  Chaldee  Paraphrast  and  the 
Rabbi  ns  here  expound  it  the  children  of  swaddlings; 
the  children  whose  limbs  the  mothers  were  wont 
to  stretch  out  and  stroke,  as  if  they  were  me¬ 
ting  or  measuring  them  with  their  hands,  to  fa¬ 
shion  them  and  make  them  grow  straight  and 
proportionable  ;  and  to  the  same  purpose  also  to 
make  them  up  with  swathing  bunds;  for  this 
word  ariseth  from  a  root  frequent  in  the  Tal¬ 
mudists,  for  a  wrapper  of  linen,  wherewith  to 
wrap  up  aught ;  as  also,  for  a  veil ,  or  apron ,  or 
the  like,  jn  Scripture,  Ruth  iii.  15;  Is.  iii.  22; 
and  this  interpretation  receiveth  further  strength 
from  what  followeth  here.  ver.  22.”  Calvin 
translates  parvulos  educationis ,  which  Owen 
translates,  infants  while  nursed ,  the  children  of 
nursings ,  or  nurturings  (educalionum).  Booth- 
royd:  their  little  nurslings.  The  Sept.-,  those  suck¬ 
ing  the  breasts.  After  examining  these  various 
translations  and  interpretations,  it  is  obvious 
that  Naegelsbach  has  expressed  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word,  whatever  is  its  fundamental  pri¬ 
mitive  idea, — the  children  whom  they  nursed ,— 
taking  the  last  word  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense. — W.  II  II.] 

Ver.  21.  The  young  and  the  old  lie  on 
the  ground  in  the  streets — Bog  and  old  man 
lie  on  the  ground  in  the  streets.  [So  Gerlach. 
Blayney,  Noyes:  The  boy  and  the  old  man.  Hen¬ 
derson  :  Boys  and  old  men. — The  verb  is  prete¬ 
rite,  and  ought  to  be  so  translated.  He  is  de¬ 
scribing  what  was  then  past.  The  boy  hnd  the  old 
man  lay  on  the  ground.  Blayney:  have  lien. — 
W.  H.  1J.] — My  virgins  and  my  young  men. 
See  i.  4,  18;  ii.  10;  v.  11. — Are — have — fallen 
by  the  sword.  See  Jer.  xix.  7 ;  xx.  4; 
xxxix.  18.  [Blayney  imagines  the  metre  needs 
improving,  and  translates,  My  virgins  and  my 
young  men  are  fallen  ;  with  the  sword  hast  thou  slain 
them ,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  accents,  besides 
the  necessity  of  supplying  a  pronoun  not  ex¬ 
pressed.— W.  H.  II.]— Thou  hast  slain  them 
in  the  day  of  thine  anger;  thou  hast  killed 
and  not  pitied — '1  hou  hast  killed  in  the  day  of  thy 
anger  (see  ver.  2);  hast  slain  and  not  pitied  (ver. 
2).  [The  asyndetical  construction,  as  in  ver. 
16,  is  vehement  and  forcible.  Thou  hast  killed, 
hast  slain ,  hast  not  pitied.  To  supply  the  con¬ 
junction  and  or  personal  pronoun  them  weakens 
the  sentence. — W.  II.  H.] 

Ver.  22.  Thou  hast  called—  Thou  eallest  to¬ 
gether — as  in  a  solemn  day — as  on  a  feast-day. 
See  ver.  6. — My  terrors  round  about  [lit., 
from  round  about ,  from  every  direction,  so  that 
they  were  surrounded  by  them.  So  Broughton. 
Calvin  :  “  Here  he  uses  a  most  appropriate  me¬ 
taphor,  to  show  that  the  people  had  been  brought 
to  the  narrowest  straits;  for  he  says  that  terrors 
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had  on  every  side  surrounded  them,  as  when  a 
solemn  assembly  is  called.  They  sounded  the 
trumpets  when  a  festival  was  at  hand,  that  all 
might  come  up  to  the  Temple.  As,  then,  many 
companies  were  wont  to  come  to  Jerusalem  on 
feast-days — for  when  the  trumpets  were  sounded 
all  were  called— so  the  Prophet  says  that  terrors 
had  been  sent  from  every  part  to  straiten  the 
miserable  people.”  Owen  :  “i/y  terrors  mean  my 
terrifiers,  according  to  the  Vulg.,  the  abstract  for 
the  concrete.”— W.  H.  H  .]— So  that  in  the  day 
of  the  LORD'S  anger  none  escaped  or  re¬ 
mained — .1  nd  there  was  not  on  the  day  of  Jehovah's 
wrath  an  escaped  one  or  a  survivor.  [The  two  words 
rendered  escaped  and  remained  seem  to  express  the 
same  idea;  namely,  to  escape .  As  there  were 
multitudes  who  survived  the  slaughter  and  still 
remained  on  earth,  we  cannot  translate  the  second 
word  by  either  of  these  terms,  unless  we  regard 
them  as  merely  hyperbolical.  Probably  the 
meaning  is  that  none  entirely  escaped  the  effects 
of  God's  wrath,  and  we  may  translate  thus,  there 
was  not  one  that  escaped  or  was  exempt.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  meaning  of  the  verb  from 
which  the  noun  is  derived  *labiy  to  escape , 

to  get  clear ,  i. of  condemnation  or  punishment), 
and  is  confirmed  apparently  by  Jer.  xlii.  17, 
44  they  shall  die  by  the  sword,  by  the  famine,  and 
by  the  pestilence :  and  none  of  them  shall  remain 
or  escape,”  ».  e.,  shall  escape  or  be  wholly  exempt 
(comp.  Jer.  xliv.  14), — “  from  the  evil  that  1  will 
bring  upon  them.”  We  may  understand  the 
phrase  in  our  text  as  elliptical  for  the  fuller  ex¬ 
pression  as  we  find  it  in  Jer.  xliv.  14,  remain  or 

escape  from  the  evils,  'J9D  T1».  We 

may  translate  the  sentence  impersonally,  there 
was  not  that  escaped  or  was  exempt.  The  wrath  of 
the  Lord  descended  on  all  things  and  all  persons. 
The  city  and  Zion,  the  walls  and  the  gates,  tho 
sanctuary,  palaces  and  houses,  and  all  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  without  regard  to  age,  sex  or  condition, 
were  involved  in  a  common  ruin. — W.  H.  H.] 
— Those  that  I  have  swaddled — Those  I  have 
carried  or  nursed ,  see  ver.  20 — and  brought  up, 
hath  mine  enemy  consumed — my  enemy  de¬ 
stroyed  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  prayer  is  a 
prayer  of  lamentation,  and  with  respect  to  its 
object  responds  to  the  exhortation  contained  in 
ver.  19  by  giving  the  first  place  to  the  principal 
subject  of  that  verse,  without  restricting  itself  to 
that  subject,  which  is,  besides,  rather  intimated 
than  expressed. 

□pup,  terrors,  every  where  else  means  shelter , 
place  of  accommodation ,  dwelling,  commoratio ,  pere - 
grinatio  (Gen.  xvii.8;  xxviii.  4;  xxxvi.  7;  xxxvii. 
1;  Ex.  vi.  4,  etc.),  granary  (Sing.  "HJO,  Ps.  lv. 
16).  None  of  these  meanings  suits  here.  It  is 
better  therefore  to  derive  it  from  *^JO,  terrifying , 
which  occurs  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  vi.  25 ;  xx. 
8,  4,  10;  xlvi.  6;  xlix.  29.  [Gerlach:  “This 
word  is  certainly  a  designation  of  the  enemy 
(Vulg.:  qui  terrent  me),  but  is  not  to  be  restricted 
to  them,  see  i.  20,  since  the  formula  so  frequent 
in  Jeremiah  (vi.  25  ;  xx.  4,  10;  xlvi.  6 :  xlix.  29) 
in  a  general  expression  for  a  position  threatened 
on  all  sides  with  dangers  and  the  terror  pre¬ 
vailing  therein.” — Ewald,  according  to  Gerlach, 
takes  *he  word  in  its  more  common  signification 


and  insists  that  it  relates  to  the  same  persons 
named  in  the  second  and  last  clauses  of  the  verse. 
“The  word  denotes  my  villagers  round  about ,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  defenceless  country  towns 
and  villages  are  intended,  who  were  related  to 
the  chief  protecting  city  as  farmers,  (Sept. 
napoudai).  Thus  the  whole  verse  plainly  alludes 
to  a  great  event  in  the  days  of  the  siege.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  rushed  into  the  prin¬ 
cipal  city  (as  happened  similarly  under  Titus) 
as  if  a  great  feast  as  of  old  were  to  be  held  in 
this  city, — but  alas!  it  would  be  in  the  end  for 
them,  at  the  final  capture,  the  great  festivity  of 
murder.”  This  makes  excellent  sense  of  the 
whole  verse,  and  is  recommended  by  preserving 
the  same  subject  throughout  the  three  clauses  of 
the  verse, — which  cannot  be  said  of  Blayney’s 
translation,  Thou  hast  convoked ,  as  on  a  set  day ,  such 
as  were  strangers  to  me  round  about ,  which  gives  us 
a  new  theme  in  each  clause.  But,  as  Gerlach 
remarks,  the  analogy  of  i.  16,  the  fact  that  tho 
authority  of  the  Sept,  is  weakened  by  its  evident 
mistranslation  of  the  formula  in  the  prophetical 
book— fear  on  every  side ,  and  the  difficulty  of  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  flight  of  the  country  people  to  the 
city  could  be  designated  as  a  summons  from  the 
Lord,  should  confirm  us  in  the  usual  translation 
of  this  passage. — W.  H.  H.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  “Olim  erat  regnum  Israelitarum  in 
sublimi,  jam  sub  limo."  Forster. 

2.  Ver.  1.  “When  Jeremiah  says  throughout, 
the  Lord  has  done  it,  disregarding  what  Babel 
did,  he  would  teach  us,  when  injury  is  inflicted 
upon  us  by  the  world  and  men,  that  wc  should 
regard,  not  the  instruments,  who  could  not  in¬ 
jure  the  least  hair  of  our  heads,  but  God,  who 
does  and  ordains  it  (Lam.  iii.  37  ;  Arn.  iii.  6;  Is. 
xlv.  7  ;  Sir.  xi.  14),  that  He  (1)  is  impelled  to  it 
by  our  sins,  and  (2)  that  He  prepares  His  pun¬ 
ishments  in  Heaven,  before  they  are  inflicted  on 
transgressors.  This  serves  to  make  us  patient. 
Example:  Job  says  not,  The  Devil,  the  Chaldeans, 
the  Arabians,  did  this,  but  God  has  done  it.” 
Cramer,  according  to  Eo.  Hunnius,  Ser.  I.,  ch. 
2,  p.  46. — [Ver.  1,  etc.  How  hath  Jehovah, 
etc.  “The  grief  is  not  so  much  that  such  and 
such  things  are  done,  as  that  God  has  done  them ; 
this,  this  is  their  wormwood  and  gall.”  “To 
those  who  know  how  to  value  God’s  favor,  no¬ 
thing  appears  more  dreadful  than  His  anger; 
corrections  in  love  are  easily  borne,  but  rebukes 
in  wrath  wound  deep.”  Matt.  Henry.] 

3.  Ver.  1.  “Bellaruiine  is  not  wise  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  establish  the  worship  of  images  from  this 
text,  and  especially  from  Ps.  xeix.  6  (Lib.  II.,  de 
cultn  imaginum ,  cap.  12).  For  the  Psalmist  would 
not  have  the  pious  worship  the  temple  of  the 
Lord,  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  or  mercy-seat. 
....  Therefore,  in  Hebrew  it  is  not  said.  Wor¬ 
ship  His  footstool,  but  Worship  at  [or  toward ]  His 
footstool.  Augustine  understands  this  as  said 
with  reference  to  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  in 
which  the  Logos  is  adorned  with  Divine  worship 
(harpeip).  But  this  interpretat  ion  rather  strength¬ 
ens  than  weakens  the  argument  of  the  Jesuit.” 
Forster. 

4.  Ver.  1.  “If  men  themselves  are  not  worthy, 
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He  rejects  all  their  ceremonies.  He  inquires 
nothing  about  stone  houses  with  their  splendor, 
nothing  about  the  external  form  of  the  church, 
but  He  will  prepare  for  Himself  the  souls  of  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  fire  for  all  eternity.”  Died- 

kiCH. 

6.  Ver.  2.  “The  Abbot  Rupert,  in  his  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  books  of  Kings  (B.  V.,  ch.  14) 
understands  the  fall  of  Jezebel  out  of  the  window 
(2  Kings  ix.  33), — os  well  as  the  passage  before 
us,  which  is  expressed  in  the  Vulgate  thus,  “the 
Lord  hath  cast  down  headlong  ...  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Jacob,” — as  a  prophecy  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  which  Israel  has  incurred,  for  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  he  then  says, 
4  That  fall  has  been  heard  of  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Lo !  that  synagogue  which  slew 
Christ,  where  is  it?  Truly,  whatever  seems  to 
remain  may  be  compared  to  what  the  dogs  left  of 
Jezebel's  body.’  ”  Ghislxr.,p.  70. 

6.  Ver.  2.  “Paschasius  Radbkrtus  observes 
on  this  passage,  that  kingdom,  king,  priest,  Tem¬ 
ple,  stronghold,  etc.,  may  be  nothing  else  than 
‘as  it  were,  some  great  prophet  or  prophecy’ 
contained  in  earthen  vessels.  ‘But  now  that 
Christ  has  come,  since  the  various  predictions 
concerning  Him,  which  were  contained  in  those 
vessels,  have  been  fulfilled,  they  have  all  been 
cast  down  and  broken,  destroyed  and  scattered, 
polluted  and  profaned,  that  all  the  mystical  and 
unutterable  secrets  which  were  concealed  in  them 
should  be  made  apparent  to  the  whole  world, 
being  revealed  more  clearly  than  light.*  ”  Guis- 

LER. 

7.  Ver.  2.  He  hath  polluted,  etc.  “This  is, 
truly,  the  result  of  the  profanation  of  the  Divine 
name  and  majesty,  which  was  at  times  extremely 
common  even  among  the  chief  men ;  and  this  re¬ 
sult  is  in  accordance  wit  h  the  rule  of  divine  jus¬ 
tice  in  Wisdom  xi.  17 — Wherewithal  a  man  sin- 
neth,  by  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punished.” 
Forster.  “The  secret  of  their  strength  was 
taken  away  from  the  people  in  the  persons  of 
their  princes,  as  Samson  lost  his  strength  when 
he  had  violated  his  vow.”  Diedrich. — [Ver.  2. 
Prayer.  “Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  as  Thou 
settest  before  us  at  this  day  those  ancient  exam¬ 
ples  by  which  we  perceive  with  what  heavy  pun¬ 
ishments  Thou  didst  chastise  those  whom  Thou 
hadst  adopted, — 0  grant,  that  we  may  learn  to 
Tegard  Thee,  and  carefully  to  examine  our  whole 
life,  and  duly  consider  how  indulgently  Thou  hast 
preserved  us  to  this  day,  so  that  we  may  ever  pa¬ 
tiently  bear  Thy  chastisements,  and  with  a  hum¬ 
ble  and  sincere  heart  flee  to  Thy  mercy,  until 
Thou  be  pleased  to  raise  up  Thy  Church  from 
that  miserable  state  in  which  it  now  lies,  and  so 
to  restore  it,  that  Thy  name  may,  through  Thine 
only-begotten  Son,  be  glorified  throughout  the 
whole  world.  Amen.”  Calvin.] 

8.  Ver.  3.  “This  consideration  can  and  ought 
to  check  pride  and  arrogance,  and  prevent  us  from 
fiercely  erecting  our  horns,  being  mindful  of  that 
notorious  saying : 

Cornua  quifaciunt ,  ne  cornua  f  'em  recusent. 

And  from  Zech.  i.  18-21  we  learn,  that  the  Lord 
can  easily  raise  up  smiths  to  break  the  horns  of 
those  who  are  fierce  and  insolent.”  Forster. 

9.  Ver.  5.  “God  has  made  Christ  a  horn  of 


salvation  to  His  church,  that  it  should  receive 
from  His  fulness  grace,  blessing,  strength  and 
power  Whoever  will  not  make  use  of  Christ  for 
this  purpose,  his  carnal  ability  will  soon  go  to 
wreck  and  ruin.  Luke  i.  69.”  Starke. 

10.  Ver.  6.  “When  Judea  denied  the  mystery 
of  our  Lord’s  incarnation,  which  tLe  Gentiles 
believed,  the  princes  of  Judea  fell  into  contempt, 
and  these  Gentiles,  who  had  been  oppressed 
while  guilty  of  unbelief,  were  elevated  iuto  the 
liberty  of  the  true  faith.  But  Jeremiah,  fore¬ 
seeing  long  before  it  happened  this  fall  of  the 
Israelites,  says,  The  Lord  has  become  as  if  lie 
were  an  enemy,  He  has  overthrown  Israel,  He  has 
overthrown  all  his  walls,  He  has  overthrown  His 
defences.”  Greg.  Papa,  Lib.  XI.,  Moral.  Cap.  10, 
quoted  by  Ghisler.,p.  76. 

11.  Ver.  6.  m JO  man.  “The  Vclgate 

v-:|-  t*-:|t 

version  has,  humiliatam  ct  humiliationcm  [one 
humbled  and  humiliation].  Avenarius  inter¬ 
prets  invectum  et  invectionem  [attack  and  as¬ 
sault  by  sea]  and  explains  it  as  relating  to  naval 
conflicts  and  the  various  methods  of  assaulting 
an  enemy:  since  both  words  are  from  anah ,  which 
properly  signifies  to  be  carried  in  ship a.”  Forster. 
[Note. — Forster  either  misquoted  the  Vulgate, 
or  intended- only  to  give  the  sense,  in  his  under¬ 
standing  of  it.  The  Vulgate  is  humiliatum  et  hu¬ 
miliatam;  which  the  Douay  translates  “and  hath 
multiplied  in  the  daughter  of  Judea  the  afflicted, 
both  men  and  t comen.”  The  Vulg.  is  a  translation 
of  the  Sept.:  koX  trTifjdwev  ry  Ovyarpl  ’Ioi da  raret- 
votfievov  Kal  reTmzeivupkvijv. — W.  H.  H.] 

12.  Vers.  4,  5.  “Here  a  distinction  between 
the  evil  of  crime  and  the  evil  of  punishment  is  lobe 
observed.  God  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
evil  of  crime.  The  opinion  of  Peter  Martyr,  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  first  chapter  of  Romans, 
is,  therefore,  impious  and  horrible, — ‘I  cannot 
deny  that  God  is  in  every  way  the  cause  of  sin.’ 
God  is,  however,  the  chief  cause  of  the  evil  of 
punishment,  being  a  just  Judge  and  the  avenger 
of  crimes.  In  this  sense  the  inimical  acts  of  the 
Babylonians  are  here  attributed  directly  to  Him.” 
Forster. 

13.  Vers.  6,  7.  44  The  Lord,  who  never  suffers 
Himself  to  be  forgotten  4  causes  our  solemn  feasts 
and  the  Sabbaths  of  our  rest  to  be  forgotten,’  not 
because  the  rites  of  our  religion  do  not  please 
Him,  but  because  the  former  tabernacle  of  God 
or  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  us  is  pro¬ 
faned,  and  there  is  now  no  place  in  which  those 
rites  may  be  so  offered  as  to  please  God.”  Pas- 
chas.  Radbertus  by  Ghislkr.,  p.  79. 

14.  Vers.  6,  7.  “  The  Romanists,  therefore,  err 
when  they  pretend  that  Rome  is  the  fixed  and 
immovable  Beat  of  the  church.  For  although 
the  CathoHc  and  universal  church  cannot  cease 
to  exist  (Matt.  xvi.  18),  yet  that  particular 
churches  have  perished  and  can  perish,  experi¬ 
ence  testifies,  yea  Rome  herself  testifies  by  an 
example  in  her  own  history.  .  .  .  What  is  here 
related  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  it  should 
assuredly  be  demolished  and  overthrown,  has 
happened  to  temples  of  Christ  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  It  is  a  fact  also  especially  memorable, 
that  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  1463, 
the  Turks  having  assembled  and  taken  Constanti¬ 
nople,  the  temple  of  Sophia,  esteemed  so  sacred* 
was  turned  into  a  horse-stable.  And  this  is 
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what  was  long  ago  written  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  69-64, 
and  also  Ps.  Ixxx.  13,  14.”  Forster. — [Ver.  7. 
“  Had  he  only  spoken  of  the  city,  of  the  lands,  of 
the  palaces,  of  the  vineyards,  and,  in  short,  of 
all  their  possessions,  it  would  have  been  a  much 
lighter  matter;  but  when  he  says  that  God  had 
counted  as  nothing  all  their  sacred  things, — the 
altar,  the  Temple,  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  and 
festive  days, — when,  therefore,  he  says,  that 
God  had  not  only  disregarded,  but  had  also  cast 
away  from  Him  these  things,  which  yet  espe¬ 
cially  availed  to  conciliate  His  favor,  the  people 
must  have  hence  perceived,  except  they  were  be¬ 
yond  measure  stupid,  how  grievously  they  had 
provoked  God's  wrath  against  themselves ;  for 
this  was  the  same  as  though  heaven  and  earth 
were  blended  together.  Had  there  been  an  up¬ 
setting  of  all  things,  had  the  sun  left  its  place 
and  sunk  into  darkness,  had  the  earth  heaved  up¬ 
wards.  the  confusion  would  have  hardly  been 
more  dreadful,  than  when  God  put  forth  thus  His 
hand  against  the  sanctuary,  the  altar,  the  festal 
days,  and  all  their  sacred  things.  But  we  must 
refer  to  the  reason  why  this  was  done,  even  be¬ 
cause  the  Temple  had  been  long  polluted  by  the 
iniquities  of  the  people,  and  because  all  sacred 
things  had  been  wickedly  and  disgracefully  pro¬ 
faned.  We  now,  then,  understand  why  the  Pro¬ 
phet  enlarged  so  much  on  a  subject  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficiently  plain.”  Calvin.] 

16.  Ver.  7.  “Wherewith  one  sins,  therewith 
is  he  punished  (Wis.  xi.  17).  But  because  the 
most  heinous  sins  had  been  perpetrated  at  the 
altar  and  Divine  worship,  so  now  at  the  altar  the 
severe  chastisement  is  inflicted,  that  they  must 
be  deprived  of  it.”  Cramer. — [Ver.  7.  They 
have  made  a  noise  in  the  house  of  Je¬ 
hovah. — 44  Why  did  He  grant  so  much  license 
to  these  profane  enemies?  even  because  the  Jews 
themselves  had  previously  polluted  the  Temple, 
so  that  He  abhorred  all  their  solemn  assemblies, 
as  also  He  declares  by  Isaiah,  that  He  detested 
their  festivals,  Sabbaths  and  new  moons  (i.  13, 
14).  But  it  was  a  shocking  change,  when  ene¬ 
mies  entered  the  place  which  God  had  conse¬ 
crated  for  Himself,  and  there  insolently  boasted, 
and  uttered  base  and  wicked  calumnies  against 
God !  But  the  sadder  the  spectacle,  the  more  de¬ 
testable  appeared  the  impiety  of  the  people,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  great  evils.  *  *  *  That 
the  Chaldeans  polluted  the  Temple,  that  they 
trod  under  foot  all  sacred  things,  all  this  the  Pro¬ 
phet  shows  was  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Jews  them¬ 
selves,  who  had,  through  their  own  conduct, 
opened  the  Temple  to  the  Chaldeans  and  exposed 
all  sacred  things  to  their  will  and  pleasure.” 
Calvin.] 

16.  Ver.  9.  “God  is  careful  to  punish  con¬ 
tempt  of  His  word  by  taking  away  that  word. 
The  curse  which  they  chose,  that  is  come  to  them ; 
the  blessing  they  did  not  choose,  that  is  far  from 
them,  Ps.  cix.  17.”  Cramer. 

17.  Vers.  1-10.  “  Although  God,  properly 

speaking,  allows  Himself  to  repent  of  nothing, 
and  His  gifts  and  callings  admit  of  no  change 
(Rom.  xi.  20),  yet  it  is  evident  from  this  passage, 
that  He  is  bound  to  no  particular  people,  espe¬ 
cially  if  that  people  prove  to  be  godless  and  un¬ 
thankful  towards  Him.  He  had  chosen  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Israel  for  His  own  peculiar  people,  Jerusa¬ 


lem  for  His  dwelling,  where  He  had,  as  it  were 
His  fire  and  His  hearth  (Is.  xxxi.  9),  and  had 
lifted  it  up  to  Heaven;  but  when  it  Decame  un¬ 
grateful  and  disobedient.  He  considered  not  all 
tnis,  but  cast  down  to  the  earth  all  the  glory  of 
Israel,  laid  waste  His  own  tabernacle,  destroyed 
His  dwelling,  overthrew  His  altar.  For  God  is 
not  only  meroiful  and  kind,  but  also  an  angry 
and  just  Judge,  who  will  not  let  iniquity  go  un¬ 
punished,  and  makes  His  chastisements  the  more 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  kindness  He  has  shown 
to  a  people,  when  they  are  ungrateful  and  god¬ 
less.  This  should  be  a  solemn  warning  to  us.” 
Wurtemb.  Summ.  [“Even  those  doctrines,  or¬ 
dinances  and  regulations,  which  are  most  exaotly 
scriptural,  when  scrupulously  retained  by  men 
destitute  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  but'a  lifeless 
caroAss  of  religion:  and  when  made  a  cloak  for 
iniquity,  God  abhors  them.  So  that,  in  the  day 
of  His  wrath  for  national  wickedness.  He  will 
despise  temples  and  palaces,  kings  and  priests, 
establishments  and  forms  of  every  kind.”  Scott.] 

18.  Ver.  10.  They  have  oast  up  dust  upon 
their  heads,  etc.  Luctus  pro  luzu.  Forster. 

19.  Ver.  11.  “Effusion  of  the  liver  is  carnal 
mortification.”  Bonavintura,  quoted  by  Ghis- 
LKR.,p.  91. 

20.  Ver.  18.  44  When  God  punishes  His  people 
on  account  of  their  sins,  He  punishes  them  more 
severely  than  He  does  other  peoples.  It  may  be 
said  of  Him,  The  dearer  the  child,  the  harder 
the  rod.”  Osiandri  Bible  in  Starke.  [“  When 
we  wish  to  alleviate  grief,  we  are  wont  to  bring 
examples  which  have  some  likeness  to  the  case 
before  us.  For  when  any  one  seeks  to  comfort 
one  in  illness,  he  will  say,  4  Thou  art  not  the  first 
nor  the  last,  thou  hast  many  like  thee;  why 
shouldest  thou  so  much  torment  thyself ;  for  this 
is  a  condition  almost  common  to  mortals.’  *  * 
The  Prophet,  then,  means  that  comforts  com¬ 
monly  administered  to  those  in  misery,  would  be 
of  no  benefit,  because  the  calamity  of  Jerusalem 
exceeded  all  other  examples ;  as  though  he  had 
said,  ‘No  such  thing  has  ever  happened  in  the 
world;  God  had  never  before  thundered  so  tre¬ 
mendously  against  any  people.’  *  *  Great  as  the 
sea  is  thy  breach;  that  is,  4  Thy  calamity  is  the 
deepest  abyss.  I  cannot  then  find  any  in  the 
whole  world  whom  I  can  compare  to  thee,  for  thy 
calamity  exceeds  all  calamities ;  nor  is  there  any¬ 
thing  like  it  that  can  be  set  before  thee,  so  that 
thou  art  become  a  memorable  example  for  all 
ages.’  But  when  we  hear  the  Prophet  speaking 
thus,  we  ought  to  remember  that  we  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  place  of  the  ancient  people.  As 
then,  God  had  formerly  punished  with  so  much 
severity  the  sins  of  His  chosen  people,  we  ought 
to  beware  lest  we  in  the  present  day  provoke 
Him  to  an  extremity  by  our  perverseness,  for 
He  remains  ever  like  Himself.”  Calvin.] 

21.  Ver.  14.  44  Preachers,  so  soothing,  are 

smooth-preachers  and  dumb  dogs,  who  bring 
great  and  irreparable  injury  to  a  whole  country, 
for  thesun  shall  go  down  over  such  prophets  and 
the  day  shall  be  dark  over  them  (Mic.  iii.  6). 
And  although  they  may  receive  for  a  long  time 
good-will  and  favor,  money  and  encouragement 
from  men,  yet  they  lose,  together  with  their 
hearers  who  delight  in  such  accommodating 
ministers,  all  £r*n  the  living  God;  Gal.  L 
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10;  James  iv.  4.*’  Crambr  according  to  Eo. 
Hunnius,  Ser.  3,  ch.  2,  p.  64.  [“  They  had 

wilfully  drunk  sweet  poison.”  Calvin. — Praybr. 
“Grant,  Almighty  God,  that  though  Thou  chas- 
tisest  us  as  we  deserve,  we  may  yet  never  have 
the  light  of  truth  extinguished  among  us,  but 
may  ever  see,  even  in  darkness,  at  least  some 
sparks,  which  may  enable  us  to  behold  Thy  pater¬ 
nal  goodness  and  mercy,  so  that  we  may  be  es¬ 
pecially  humbled  under  Thy  mighty  hand,  and 
that  being  really  prostrate  through  a  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  repentance,  we  may  raise  our  hopes  to 
Heaven,  and  never  doubt  that  Thou  wilt  at  length 
be  reconciled  to  us  when  we  seek  Thee  in  Thine 
only-begotteh  Son.  Amen.”  Calvin.] 

22.  Vers.  16,  16.  “He  who  suffers  an  injury, 
need  not  mind  mockery.  It  is  the  Devil’s  special 
delight  to  make  a  mock  of  the  church  and  of  all 
the  pious,  so  that  the  godless  are  known  by  their 
great  Ahs  and  Ohs  (Wis.  v.  8) !  Let  not,  how¬ 
ever,  ridicule  cause  us  to  waver,  but  let  us  re¬ 
main  firm  and  faithful  to  God.  For  blessed  are 
ye  when  men,  for  My  sake,  revile  and  persecute 
you  and  say  all  manner  of  evil  againstyou  (Matt, 
v.  11).  For  God  can  easily  aud  speedily  take 
away  again  such  reproach  and  put  to  silence  the 
triumphing  of  the  wicked,  and  apply  to  them  the 
song — Mine  eyes  will  see  that  they  shall  be  trod¬ 
den  down  as  the  mire  of  the  streets  (Mio.  vii. 
10).”  Cramer  quoted  by  Ea.  IIunnius,  Ser.  4, 
ch.  2,  p.  73). 

23.  Vers.  14-16.  “This  is,  in  truth,  the  root  of 
the  calamity,  that  the  prophets  in  the  service  of 
the  people  had  preached  in  accordance  with  carnal 
pleasures;  they  had  not  disclosed  but  concealed 
the  misdeeds  of  the  people,  and  thus  had  preached 
the  people  out  of  their  country,  and  iuto  captivi¬ 
ty.  How  then  was  this  ?  Had  they  invented  new 
precepts  ?  made  another  catechism  ?  No,  nothing 
at  all  of  this  sort!  But  it  sufficed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destruction,  that  they  mistook  the  Gospel, 
and  exercised  no  control  over  the  people  in  con¬ 
formity  therewith,  but  instead  of  that  practised 
a  false  policy.  Now  the  enemies  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  God’s  people  mock  and  imagine  that  all 
the  glorious  promises  of  the  Word  of  God  of  a 
kingdom  of  grace  among  men  have  come  to 
naught.  They  imagine  that  they  have  now  made 
it  evident  by  their  power,  that  the  mystery  of 
God’s  grace  and  election  is  naught.  Poor  fools! 
They  know  not  that  God  is  in  all  this ;  they  know 
nothing  of  that  God,  who  suffers  with  us  and  for 
us,  and  leads  us  through  suffering  to  glory.” 
Diedrich. 

24.  Ver.  17.  “When  we  experience  God’s  judg¬ 
ment  and  chastisements  on  account  of  our  sins, 
we  ought  always  to  look  back  (1)  on  our  sins, 

(2)  on  God’s  frequent  warnings  of  punishment, 

(3)  on  His  unchangeable  faithfulness,  and  (4)  on 
His  great  power  and  His  right  hand  which  can 
change  all  things,  Ps.  lxxvii.  11;  Dan.  ix.  8; 
Ps.  li.  5.”  Cramer,  quoted  by  Eo.  Hunnius,  Ser. 
4,  Ch.  II.,  pp.  74  ff.— [Ver.  17.  He  hath  ful¬ 
filled  Hie  word  that  He  had  commanded 
in  the  days  of  old. — “  Had  the  Prophet  touched 
only  on  the  secret  counsel  of  God,  the  Jews  might 
have  been  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  was.  And  cer¬ 
tainly  as  our  minds  cannot  penetrate  into  that 
deep  abyss,  in  vain  would  he  have  spoken  of  the 
hidden  judgments  of  God.  It  was,  therefore, 


necessary  to  come  down  to  the  doctrine,  by  which 
God,  as  far  as  it  is  expedient,  manifests  to  us 
what  would  otherwise  be  not  only  hidden,  but 
also  incomprehensible ;  for  were  we  to  inquire 
into  God’s  judgments,  we  would,  sink  into  the 
deep.  But  when  we  direct  our  minds  to  what 
God  has  taught  us,  we  find  that  He  reveals  to  us 
whatever  is  necessary  to  be  known  ;  and  though 
even  by  His  word,  we  cannot  perfectly  know  His 
hidden  judgments,  yet  we  may  know  them  in  part, 
and  as  I  have  said,  as  far  as  it  is  expedient  for 

us . Let  us  then  hold  to  this  rule,  even  to 

seek  from  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Gospel,  whatever  we  desire  to  know  concerning 
the  secret  judgments  of  God ;  for  were  we  to  turn 
aside,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  from  what  is 
taught  us,  the  immensity  of  God’s  glory  would 
immediately  swallow  up  all  our  thoughts;  and 
experience  sufficiently  teaches  us,  that  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  and  even  fatal  than  to  allow  our¬ 
selves  more  liberty  in  this  respect  than  what  be¬ 
hooves  us.  Let  us  then  learn  to  bridle  all  curi¬ 
osity  when  we  speak  of  God’s  secret  judgments, 
and  instantly  to  direct  our  minds  to  the  word 
itself,  that  they  may  be  in  a  manner  inclosed 
therein.”  Calvin.] 

26.  Ver.  18.  “  In  this  exhortation,  the  re¬ 
quisites  of  true  and  ardent  prayer  are  shown. 
(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  cry  of  the  heart  to  God, 
by  which  devoutness,  or  the  earnest  and  ardent 
desire  of  the  heart  is  denoted.  For,  as  Cyfriax 
says,  in  his  12th  Sermon  on  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
God  hears  not  the  voice,  but  the  heart.  And  it 
is  commonly  said,  When  the  heart  does  not  pray, 
then  the  tongue  labors  in  vain.  (2)  Tears ,  i.  e.t 
by  metonomy,  true  penitence,  of  which  tears  are 
signs,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  the  sinful  woman 
(Luke  vii.  38),  and  of  Peter  (Luke  xxii.  62). 
And  well-known  is  that  saying  of  the  orthodox 
Father,  The  tears  of  sinners  are  angels*  bread 
aud  angels’  wine.”  Forster. 

26.  Vers.  18-22.  “  Here  we  have  ft  lesson, — when, 
to  whom,  and  how,  we  ought  to  pray.  We  should 
pray  always  and  not  faint,  as  Christ  teaches  us 
by  a  parable  (Luke  xviii.),  but  especially  when 
there  is  a  great  and  immediate  necessity,  as  Jere¬ 
miah  did  here,  and  David,  The  anguish  of  my 
heart  is  great,  0  bring  me.  Lord,  out  of  my  dis¬ 
tresses  (Ps.  xxv.  17).  To  this  Lord  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  here  points  the  people.  God  Himself 
calls  us  to  come  to  Him  only,  aud  says,  Call  upon 
Me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  1  will  deliver  thee  and 
thou  shalt  glorify  Me  (Ps.  1.  16).  Not  alone 
should  your  mouth  pray,  but,  says  Jeremiah,  let 
your  heart  cry  to  God.  For  the  Lord  is  near  to 
those  who  call  upon  Him,  to  those  who  call  upon 
Him  with  earnestness  (Ps.  cxlv.  18).  We  should 
present  before  Him  circumstantially  ournecessity 
and  solicitudes,  with  tears  and  sighs,  as  Jere¬ 
miah  here  directs.  For  although  God  well  knows 
beforehand  what  distresses  us  and  what  we  need, 
before  we  tell  Him  (Matt.  vi.  8),  yet  the  recital 
of  our  pressing  necessity  serves  to  make  us  more 
earnest  in  prayer;  for  God  will  have  those  who 
pray,  such  as  those  who  worship  Him  iu  spirit 
and  in  truth  (John  iv.  23).”  Wurt.  Summarien. 

27.  Ver.  19.  Arise,  cry  oat  in  the  night 
— “The  prayer  of  night — how  readily  it  rises  to 
God  the  only  Judge,  and  to  the  Holy  Angel  who 
undertakes  to  present  it  before  the  Heavenly  al* 
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tar!  How  grateful  and  bright,  colored  with  the 
blush  of  humility  !  How  serene  and  placid,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  no  clamor  or  bustle!  And  last  of  all, 
how  pure  and  sincere,  sprinkled  with  no  dust  of 
earthly  care,  incited  by  no  praise  or  flattery  of 
beholder*!”  Bernard,  Serm.  86  on  the  Canticles, 
in  Ghisler^  p.  108. 

28.  Ver.  20.  Behold,  O  Jehovah,  and  con¬ 
sider. — “  It  is  moat  proper,  when  any  one  is 
overwhelmed  with  affliction,  that  he  keep  it  not 
entirely  to  himself,  but  disclose  it  to  such  per¬ 
sons  os  may  come  to  his  relief  in  the  way  either 
of  help  or  of  comfort.  But  to  no  one  can  we 
better  and  more  advantageously  lament  our  dis¬ 
tresses  and  solicitudes,  than  to  our  dear  God, 
for  He  is  our  confidence,  a  strong  tower  from 
our  enemies  (Ps.  lxi.  4).”  Cramer  quoted  by  Eo. 
Hunnius,  Ser.  4,  ch.  2,  p.  78. — [Prater.  “  Grant, 
Almighty  God,  that  as  Thy  Church  at  this  day  is 
oppressed  with  many  evils,  we  may  learn  to  raise 
up  not  only  our  eyes  and  our  hands  to  Thee,  but 
also  our  hearts,  and  that  we  may  so  fix  our 
attention  on  Thee  as  to  look  for  salvation  from 
Thee  alone ;  and  that  though  despair  may  over¬ 
whelm  us  on  earth,  yet  the  hope  of  Thy  goodness 
may  ever  shine  on  us  from  Heaven,  and  that, 
relying  on  the  Mediator  whom  Thou  hast  given 
us,  we  may  not  hesitate  to  cry  continually  to 
Thee,  until  we  really  find  by  experience  that  our 
prayers  have  not  been  in  vain,  when  Thou,  pity¬ 
ing  Thy  church,  hast  extended  Thy  hand,  and 
given  us  cause  to  rejoice,  and  hast  turned  our 
mourning  into  joy,  through  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen.”  Calvin.] 

29.  Ver.  21.  The  young  and  the  old. — 
“When  general  judgments  proceed  from  God,  the 
old  and  the  young  must  suffer  together:  the  old, 
because  they  have  not  rightly  educated  the 
young:  the  young,  because  they  have  imitated 
the  wickedness  of  the  old.”  Cramer. 

30.  [Vers.  19-22.  “Comforts  for  the  cure  of 

these  lamentations  are  here  sought  for  and  pre¬ 
scribed.  The  two  most  common  topics,  that  their 
case  is  neither  singular  nor  desperate ,  are  here 
tried,  but  laid  by,  because  they  would  not  hold. 
No  wisdom  or  power  of  man  can  repair  the  deso¬ 
lations  of  such  a  broken,  shattered  state.  It  is 
to  no  purpose,  therefore,  to  administer  these 
common  cordials ;  therefore,  the  method  of  cure 
prescribed  is,  to  refer  her  to  God,  that  by  peni¬ 
tent  prayer  she  may  commit  her  case  to  Him,  and 
be  instant  and  constant  in  her  supplications,  ver. 
19.  *  Arise  out  of  thy  despondency  ,>  erg  out  in  the 

night ,  watch  unto  prayer;  be  importunate  with 
God  for  mercy,  be  free  and  full,  be  sincere  and 
serious ;  open  thy  mind,  spread  thy  case  before 
the  Lord;  lift  up  thine  hands  towards  Him  in  holy 
desire  and  expectations;  beg  for  the  life  of  thy 
young  children.  Take  with  you  words,  take  with 
you  these  words,  ver.  20.  Prayer  is  a  remedy 
for  every  malady,  even  the  most  grievous.  And 
gmr  business  in  prayer  is  not  to  prescribe,  but  to 


subscribe  to  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God  ;  Lord^ 
behold  and  consider ,  and  Thy  will  be  done.”  Henry: 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-10.  As  a  warning  against  a  proud 
confidence  of  security,  our  text  can  be  used  for 
a  sermon  on  this  theme. — The  judgment  on  the 
members  of  the  old  covenant  is  a  solemn  warning  for 
the  members  of  the  new  covenant.  I.  The  judgment. 

1.  Who  judges?  The  Lord.  2.  How  does  He 
judge?  With  rigorous  righteousness.  8.  Why 
does  He  judge?  Because  His  wrath  has  been 
provoked  by  sins.  II.  The  warning.  1.  They 
were  the  natural  branches :  we  engrafted  ones 
(Rom.  xi.  24).  They  had  for  their  part  only  the 
revelation  of  the  law  ;  we  the  re  relation  of  grace. 

2.  From  this  it  follows  that  we  have  to  expect  a 
similar  judgment,  not  only  with  the  same,  but 
assuredly  with  greater  certainty. 

2.  Ver.  9.  The  blessing  of  a  well  ordered  political 
and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  affairs.  I.  What  be¬ 
longs  to  such  order?  1.  That  the  civil  magis¬ 
tracy  administer  the  law.  2.  That  the  teachers 
of  God’s  word  rightly  divide  it.  II.  What  are 
the  salutary  fruits  thereof?  1.  In  a  temporal 
point  of  view,  Order,  Right  and  Righteousness, 
peace  and  general  prosperity.  2.  In  a  spiritual 
point  of  view,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  from  God  to  men. 

8.  Vers.  11, 12.  These  verses  could  be  preached 
upon  in  a  time  of  severe  famine.  I.  Describe  the 
actual  condition  of  things.  The  distress:  1,  of  the 
children ;  2,  of  the  parents.  II.  Exhort  to  lively 
sympathy  and  the  actual  manifestation  of  pity. 

4.  Vers.  13,  14.  The  hurt  of  the  daughter  of 
Zion.  1.  Wherein  it  consists.  2.  Its  causes.  3. 
Its  cure. 

6.  Vers.  13,  14.  The  immense  responsibility  of  the 
office  of  the  preacher.  1.  To  whom  are  the  preachers 
responsible  (and  whose  word  have  they  therefore 
to  publish)  ?  2.  What  blessings  may  they  be  the 

authors  of  by  a  constant  consideration  of  thfe 
responsibility  ?  8.  What  injury  may  they  do  by 

not  considering  the  same  ? 

6.  Vers.  15,  16.  Warning  against  malicious  joy 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others.  W  e  understand  this  in 
a  double  sense;  whilst  we  (1),  warn  against  such 
conduct  as  may  make  one  a  subject  of  the  mali¬ 
cious  joy  of  others;  (2),  we  warn  against  mali¬ 
cious  exultation  over  tho  misfortunes  of  others. 

7.  Vers.  16,  17.  The  impressive  sermon  which  is 
contained  in  great  calamities.  I.  These  warn  us; 

1,  against  the  pride  which  goes  before  a  fall; 

2,  against  malicious  joy  over  the  fall  of  our 
neighbor.  II.  They  instruct  us,  1,  to  consider 
the  warnings  of  the  Lord ;  2,  to  recognize  plain¬ 
ly  His  hand  in  the  blows  which  befall  men. 

8.  Vers.  18-22.  The  prayer  of  the  distressed.  1. 
It  comes  out  of  the  heart.  2.  It  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  deep  pain.  3.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  few 
words.  4.  It  is  directed  confidently  to  the  Lord. 
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Chapter  III. 

THH  MIDDLE  SONG  CONSTITUTING  THE  CLIMAX  OF  THE  POEM :  I8RAEL*8  BRIGHTER  DAT  OF  CONSOLA¬ 
TION  CONTRASTED  WITH  THE  GLOOMY  NIGHT  OF  80RR0W  EXPERIENCED  BY  THE  SERVANT  OF  GOD 
[AS  REPRESENTED  BY  JEREMIAH  HIMSELF]. 

Thia  Song,  which  aa  the  third  one  of  the  five  holds  the  middle  place.  Is  the  culmination  point  of  the  whole  book,  and  thus 
affords  a  strong  argument  for  the  opinion,  that  the  whole  book  is  constructed  on  one  carefully  considered  plan.  It  )9  the 
culmination  point,  both  aa  to  its  matter  and  as  to  its  form.  Aa  to  its  matter,  because  we  have  here  the  sublimest  concep¬ 
tions  of  suffering.  As  to  its  form,  because  here  the  art  of  the  Poet  displays  itself  in  full  splendor.  This  appears,  first  of  all, 
in  the  alphabetical  arrangement.  Whilst  the  other  songs  have  only  twenty-two  alphabetically  arranged  verse®,  this  one 
contains  sixty-six  verses,  arranged  in  triplets,  the  three  verses  of  each  triplet  beginning  with  the  same  letter.  £ach  verse 
la  a  distich,  composed  of  a  rising  and  falling  inflection.  The  ternary  division  is  observable  not  merely  in  reference  to  the 
verses  beginning  with  the  same  initial  letter,  but  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  whole:  for  the  whole  Song  is  na¬ 
turally  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  embraces  vers.  1-18 :  the  second,  vert.  19-42:  the  third,  vers.  43-66. 

PART  I. 

III.  1-18. 

N  Ver.  1.  I  am  the  man  who  saw  affliction 
By  the  rod  of  His  wrath. 
tt  Ver.  2.  He  led  me  and  brought  me 

Into  darkness  ana  not  light. 
tt  Ver.  3.  Surely  against  me  He  turned  His  hand 
Again  and  again  the  whole  day  long. 

3  Ver.  4.  He  caused  my  flesh  and  my  skin  to  waste  away. 

He  broke  my  bones. 

2  Ver.  5.  He  built  around  and  encompassed  me 
With  bitterness  and  distress. 

2  Ver.  6.  He  caused  me  to  dwell  in  dark  places. 

As  the  dead  of  old. 

J  Ver.  7.  He  hedged  me  in  that  I  should  not  go  forth. 

He  made  my  chain  heavy. 

J  Ver.  8.  Also,  lest  I  should  cry  and  call  for  help. 

He  shut  out  my  prayer. 

J  Ver.  9.  He  hedged  in  my  ways  with  hewn  stone, 

He  made  my  paths  crooked. 

T  Ver.  10.  A  lurking  bear  was  He  to  me — 

A  lion  in  ambush. 

T  Ver.  11.  He  drove  me  aside — He  tore  me  in  pieces — 

He  left  me  suffering  and  alone. 

T  Ver.  12.  He  bent  His  bow,  and  set  me 
As  the  mark  for  the  arrow. 
fT  Ver.  13.  He  shot  into  my  reins 

The  sons  of  His  quiver. 

H  Ver.  14.  I  became  a  laughing-stock  to  all  my  people. 

Their  song  all  the  day. 
fT  Ver.  15.  He  filled  me  With  bitter  things. 

He  made  me  drunk  with  wormwood. 

T  Ver.  16.  He  broke  my  teeth  with  pebbles, 

He  covered  me  with  ashes. 

T  Ver.  17.  Thou  didst  thrust  me  away  from  peace : 

I  forgot  good. 

^  Ver.  18.  Then  I  said,  My  confidence  and  my  hope 
Are  perished  from  Jehovah ! 

ANALYSIS. 

After  the  first  triad  of  verses,  containing  the  theme ,  the  Poet ,  or  rather  the  person  whom  the  Poet  represents 
as  speaking  ( and  who  wilt  be  understood  as  always  intended ,  where  the  sense  allows  it,  when  for  the 
sake  of  brevity  we  say  “the  Poet,")  describes  what  he  had  suffered  physically,  vers.  4,  5;  and  in 
regard  to  light  and  freedom ,  vers.  6,  7 ;  how  the  Lord  had  rejected  his  prayer,  ver.  8;  shut  up  his 
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t cay,  ver.  9 ;  attacked  and  worried  him  like  a  bear  or  lion ,  vers.  10,  11;  made  him  a  mark  for  hit 
arrows ,  like  an  archer ,  piercing  into  his  very  soul,  vers.  12,  13;  how  he  had  thus  become  an  object  of 
scorn  to  the  people,  ver.  14;  and  drunk  with  bitterness,  ver.  15;  and  how,  as  it  were ,  they  had  given 
him  pebbles  to  bite  and  covered  him  with  ashes,  ver.  16.  In  vers.  17,  18,  he  expresses  the  sense  of 
these  images  in  literal  language  ;  Ood  hat  deprived  him  of  peace  and  happiness ,  till  he  was  well  nigh 
compelled  to  throw  away  his  confidence  in  Ood.  Thus  ends  this  first  part ,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  not  mentioned  except  as  the  last  word  of  ver.  18,  where  it  appears  with  peculiar  emphasis  and.  as 
it  were ,  with  a  grating  dissonance .  It  is  to  be  observed,  however ,  that  in  the  whole  of  this  first  part , 
only  those  sorrows  which  Ood  hadsentupon  His  servant  are  spoken  of;  or  rather ,  all  sorrows  which  befall 
him  are  made  to  appear  as  Divine  temptations.  Hence  the  suppression  of  Jehovah's  name  till  the  very 
close ;  where  at  length  it  is  announced,  that  it  may  be  more  dreadfully  apparent  whom  it  was  that  the 
Poet  was  on  the  point  of  renouncing . 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

The  following  general  remarks  on  this  section 
are  to  be  observed.  1.  It  contains  a  description 
of  the  personal  sorrows  of  one  prominent  man. 
This  man  was  distinguished  by  his  position  as 
well  as  by  his  sufferings.  The  former  is  evident 
from  ver.  14,  where  it  is  said  he  had  become  a 
derision  to  all  the  people;  this  could  only  happen 
to  one  who  stood  out  conspicuously  before  the 
eyes  of  all  the  people.  The  second  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  he  is  described  as  one  burdened  with 
sorrows  more  than  all  other  persons  (vers.  1-3). 
2.  We  must  recognize  in  the  man  thus  made  con¬ 
spicuous  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  For  not  only  the 
description  beginning  at  ver.  52,  undoubtedly  re¬ 
fers  to  what  befell  this  prophet  as  related  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.,  but  also,  before  that  passage  occurs,  ver. 
14  plainly  indicates  this  prophet  (see  the  exposi¬ 
tion).  There  is  then  no  doubt  that  this  Song  is 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  3. 
As  in  chapter  second,  in  the  first  nine  verses,  the 


destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  described  as  the  act 
of  God,  so  in  this  chapter  the  Poet  ascribes  all  his 
sorrows  to  God  as  their  author.  He  represents 
them  as  divine  temptations.  There  is  only  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that  whilst  in  chap,  ii.,  the  name  of  God 
is  frequently  mentioned  ('J^R,  nVn\  vers.  1,  2,  6, 
6,  7,  8),  in  chap.  iii.  God  is  spoken  of  in  vers.  1- 
16,  only  indefinitely  in  the  third  person,  in  ver. 
17  He  is  first  addressed  in  the  second  person,  and 
in  ver.  18  He  is  at  last  distinctly  mentioned  by 
name  (HjlT).  This  is  evidently  a  designed  climax. 
I  do  not  think  with  Enoelhardt  (p.  85),  that  a 
tender  conscience  prevented  the  Poet  from  indi¬ 
cating  the  Lord,  explicitly  by  name,  as  the  author 
of  his  profbund  mental  agitation;  for  what  he 
did  in  chapter  second,  and  repeats  in  ver.  18  of 
this  chapter,  he  could  have  done  in  vers.  1-16. 
But  this  making  the  name  of  God  prominent  in 
the  last  verse,  at  the  culmination  point  of  the 
description  of  his  sufferings,  is  due  to  the  art  of 
the  Poet,  of  which  this  Song  affords  striking  evi¬ 
dence. 


III.  1-8. 

1,2  lam  the  man  that  hath  seen  affliction  by  the  rod  of  His  wrath.  He  hath  led 
3  me  and  brought  me  into  darkness,  but  not  into  light  Surely  against  me  is  he  turned ; 
he  turneth  his  hand  against  me  all  the  day. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.— ' not  infrequent  in  Jer.,  xrii.  5,  7;  xxii.  30;  xxiii.  9,  etc.  In  Lamentations  in  this  chapter  only,  and  here 
four  times,  vers.  1,  27,  36,  39. — Jeremiah  never  uses  'JX  see  i.  13.  The  choice  of  the  word  here  see  me  due  to  similarity  of 
sound  with  'JR,*  comp.  Pa.  lxxxvili.  10.— DDJ?  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  two  critically  auapected  placea,  x.  16 ;  xv.  19,  where 
is  found.  This  exact  phrase  ’vnDjP  DJjtSf  is  found  (as  has  not  been  before  remarked,  that  I  know  of)  in 

Prov.  xxii.  8,  in  that  part  of  the  Proverbs,  too,  which  ia  acknowledged  to  be  the  oldest  and  which  extends  from  x.  1  to  xxii. 
16.  The  expression  there  ia  used  in  the  sense  of  being  blamed  by  men ;  here,  the  suffix  refers  to  it  Uod. — see  ii.  2. 

L  v  t  .  v 

Ver.  2.— JHJ  not  in  Jeremiah  in  any  form.— Hiph.  Tp/lpl  Jeremiah  often  uses,  ii.  16, 17;  xxxi.  9;  xxxii.  6.— The  sub¬ 
stantive  -|C7n  never  in  Jeremiah.  He  seldom  expresses  this  general  thought,  and  when  he  does,  he  nses  other  words ; 

^?£P£.  ms1 Si*,  xiii.  16, 17 ;  ii.  6,  nSt)R ;  xxiii.  12,  H'SsJRD ;  ii-  31.  [If  he  preferred  here  a  word  he  never  used  before, 
euphony  alone  would  suggest  it  to  him.  It  happens,  however,  that  of  the  five  words  in  bis  prophecies  above  cited,  four  of 
them  he  nses  only  once,  and  the  fifth,  only  twice ;  and  one  of  the  five,  n,l73RD,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the 

Bible.  Where  such  variety  of  terms  are  used  to  express  the  same  idea,  the  introduction  of  another  new  one  may  be  deemed 
as  characteristic  of  the  author.  At  least  this  word  affords  no  evidence  against  Jeremiah's  authorship  of  Lamenta¬ 

tions.— W.  H.  H.]—xSl,  see  ii.  1,  2, 14, 17 ;  iU.  7, 49;  iv.  6.— With  respect  to  the  Acc.  loci,  see  ii.  21. 

Ver.  3. — ^DiT  3$'-  In  regard  to  the  peculiar  idiom  by  which  an  adverbial  idea  is  expressed  by  a  finite  verb, 
see  my  Or.,  £  95,  g.  n.  [aIso  Gexzh’s  Gr.,  {  269].  In  Jer.  xviii.  4,  3#  occurs  in  a  similar  construction  [see  marginal  read¬ 
ing  in  E.  V.] 

in  this  chapter  are  too  evident  to  be  disputed. 
That  these  words  were  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
himself  must  be  the  opinion  of  all  who  rend  this 
chapter  unprejudiced  by  a  theory  to  the  contrary 
(see  Introduction).  But  we  are  not  to  regard 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Yer.  1.  I  am  the  man. — [The  references  to 
tlic  personal  experiences  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
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him  &8  speaking  here  as  &  private  person.  He 
speaks  as  the  Prophet  of  Jehovah  raised  up  at 
that  particular  juncture,  to  stand  between  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  covenant  God,  to  reveal  His  will  to 
them  and  to  present  their  interest  to  God  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  for  these  were  the  twofold  func¬ 
tions  of  the  prophet’s  office.  The  Prophet  there¬ 
fore  was  a  representative  man.  He  stood  for  the 
people.  He  suffered  for  the  people,  lie  spoke  for 
the  people.  Hence  in  this  Song  Jeremiah  easily 
passes  from  the  singular  to  the  plural  forms  of 
speech,  from  / and  me ,  to  we  and  us.  [Gbrlach: 
“  The  supposition  that  in  this  chapter  the  personal 
sufferings  of  the  Prophet  are  the  subject  of  his 
Lamentation  ( Miciiaelis,  Pareau,  Maurer,  Kal- 
kar,  Blf.ek  in  his  Introduction),  cannot  be  cer¬ 
tainly  proved,  either  from  ver.  14  (see  Comm,  on 
that  ver.),  nor  from  the  description  contained  in 
63-55,  where  the  possibility  of  a  figurative  sense 
cannot  be  denied.  In  opposition  to  this  opinion  are 
tho  following  arguments.  1.  From  the  fact  that  tee 
imperceptibly  takes  the  place  of  /  in  ver.  2*2  and 
vers.  40-47,  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  rest  of 
the  chapter  also,  the  prophet  does  not  speak  only 
in  his  own  name  and  of  his  own  person.  2.  Un¬ 
less  we  would  destroy  the  whole  connection  of 
the  chapter,  we  must  allow  that  the  calamity, 
recognized  in  vers.  42,  43,  as  the  punishment  of 
the  sins  of  tho  people  (we  have  sinned),  is  the 
same  calamity  which  is  described  in  vers.  1-18 
with  reference  to  the  experience  of  a  single  in¬ 
dividual — an  opinion,  which,  by  manifold  agree¬ 
ments  between  the  two  sections,  is  shown  to  be 
correct.  3.  The  lamentation  of  the  Prophet 
over  his  own  past  suffering,  in  the  actual  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  great  national  calamity,  would  be  no 
less  improbable,  than  the  position  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  in  the  middle  of  four  others  lamenting  the 
natioual  calamity,  would  in  that  case  be  inappro¬ 
priate.  The  Lamentation  of  this  chapter  is  then 
correctly  understood  only,  when  it  is  regarded  as 
a  lamentation  of  every  one  of  the  individual 
pious  Israelites,  as  a  lamentation  which,  while 
proceeding  from  self-experienced  mental  suffer¬ 
ings,  has  its  truth,  neverthelcsss,  for  all  pious 
Israelites,  in  whose  name  the  Prophet  speaks. 
This  was  perceived  by  Aben  Ezra,  when  ho 
designated  the  individual  Israelites  &s  the  sub¬ 
ject  lamenting,  and  in  this  most  modern  inter¬ 
preters  (Rosenmueller,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Neu¬ 
mann,  Vaihinger)  agree.” — W.  H.  H.] — That 
hath  seen  affliction — who  saw  misery ,  i.  e.,  ex¬ 
perienced  it.  Raschi  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
verb  here  expresses  the  idea  of  living  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  the  destruction  predicted,  which 
would  suit  Jeremiah  alone.  But  in  that  case  it 
would  at  least  have  been  necessary  to  say  ('J^H) 

the  affliction,  or  misery.  The  verb  may  have  the 
sense,  in  a  general  way,  of  experiencing  or  liv¬ 
ing  to  see,  as  frequently  (see  Jer.  v.  12;  Ps.  xvi. 
10;  xlix.  10;  Eccl.  viii.  16;  ix.  9).  But  the 
distinction  between  prophecy  and  fulfilment  is 
too  feebly  indicated,  to  admit  of  Rascui’s  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  Poet  has  rather  in  view  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  higher  and  comparatively  in¬ 
ferior  degrees  of  suffering.  He  would  simply 
say  that  he  had  suffered  more  than  all  other  per¬ 
sons.  Besides,  man  p3J)  would  be  too  indefinite. 


We  would  expect  seer  (HX^),  or  prophet  (K'JJ); 
[lam  the  prophet,  or  seer,  who  has  lived  to  see 
the  fulfilment  of  my  own  predictions.] — By  the 
rod  of  hie  wrath. — The  expression  cau  only 
mean,  that  the  Poet  had  seen  misery  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  God’s  using  the  rod  of  His  wrath. 
Compare  Is.  x.  6,  where  the  Lord  calls  the  As¬ 
syrian  the  rod  of  My  anger,  and  Job  ix.  34  ;  xxi. 
9,  where  the  rod  of  God  is  spoken  of  in  a  general 
way.  [Calvin:  “At  the  very  beginning  he  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  whatever  he  suffered  had  been 
inflicted  by  God’s  hand  .  .  .  there  is  included  in 
the  word  wrath  a  brief  confession,  especially 
when  it  is  added  by  the  rod,  or  staff.”] 

Ver.  2.  He  hath  led  me  and  brought  me— 
He  led  and  brought  me — into  darkness  but  (or, 
and)  not  into  light. — The  metaphor,  [of  light 
and  darkness  for  prosperity  and  adversity]  if 
found  in  Am.  v.  18,  20;  Job  xii.  25,  expressed 
in  the  same  Hebrew  phrase. 

Ver.  3.  Surely  against  me. — The  threefold 
prominence  given  to  the  person  speaking,  by  the 
repetition  of  the  personal  pronoun  three  limes  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Song,  is  not  without  a  rea¬ 
son.  These  introductory  verses  thus  aequire  a 
thematic  character,  i.  e.t  it  is  thus  indicated  that 
the  speaker  intends  to  make  his  own  person  es¬ 
pecially  a  theme  of  discourse.  His  justification 
in  this  is,  that  he  can  with  good  reason  assume 
to  himself  the  personality  punished  to  t  he  greatest 
degree  by  sufferings  of  every  sort.  While  he  was 
this,  he  was  also  at  the  same  time  a  leader,  as  it 
were,  of  all  punished  in  the  same  way,  therefore 
the  representative  of  a  whole  class  of  sufferers, 
— of  the  Israel,  hated  by  men  but  beloved  of  God, 
of  the  ’I apajjX  Kara  irvevya — the  spiritual  Israel. 
This  explanation  would  not  stand,  if  wo  were  to 
understand  the  whole  people  as  indicated  by  the 
man  in  ver.  1.  That  the  whole  people  are  not  so 
designated  by  the  man,  will  be  seen  further  on. 
For  the  present,  the  expression  itself,  the  man , 
furnishes  an  argument  against  it:  for  through¬ 
out  the  book  Zion  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  fe¬ 
male.  See  his  strongholds,  ii.  6,  where  only  tho 
masculine  pronoun  is  used  in  reference  to  Zion, 
and  there  only  because  the  words  are  a  quotation. 
[Probably  the  pronoun  there  refers  to  God,  not 
to  Zion.  See  the  Notes. — W.  H.  H.] — Is  he 
turned ;  he  turneth  his  hand  against  me 
all  the  day, — turned  he  his  hand  always  again  the 
whole  day.  [  He  turns  Ills  hand  again  and  again  the 
whole  day  long.  The  Hebrew  is  very  idiomatic. 
The  true  construction  is  explained  by  the  gram¬ 
matical  note  of  Naegel8bach  above,  referring  to 
the  use  of  a  verb  in  an  adverbial  sense.  The 
best  grammarians  and  Versions  agree  in  this  con¬ 
struction.  Our  English  Version  is  obviously 
wrong,  not  only  because  it  translates  both  verbs 
transitively,  but  because  it  translates  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  tenses  and  is  obliged  to  supply  the  words 
against  me  in  the  last  clause.  The  verbs  are  both 
future  and  ought  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
historical  imperfect,  because  the  Prophet  would 
express  the  constant  repetition  of  God’s  strokes, 
or  else  as  a  present  tense,  because  the  prophet  is 
referring  to  sufferings  not  yet  at  an  end. — W. 
H.  H.]  All  the  day. — See  i.  13;  iii.  14,62. 
[He  smote  me  and  continues  smiting  mo  again  and 
again,  all  the  day  long. — W.  H.  H.] 
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III.  4-9. 

4, 5  My  flesh  and  my  skin  hath  he  made  old :  he  hath  broken  my  bones.  He  hath 

6  builded  against  me,  and  compassed  me  with  gall  and  travail.  He  hath  set  me  in 

7  dark  places,  as  they  that  be  dead  of  old.  He  hath  hedged  me  about,  that  I  cannot 

8  get  out :  he  hath  made  my  chain  heavy.  Also,  when  I  cry  and  shout,  he  shutteth 

9  out  my  prayer.  He  hath  inclosed  my  ways  with  hewn  stone :  he  hath  made  my 
paths  crooked. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  4.— Jeremiah  usee  often,  Tii.  21 ;  xii.  12,  etc. ;  once,  xiii.  23.  The  two  words  occur  In  connection,  ee* 

T  T  **• 

pecially  In  Leviticus,  xiii.  24 ;  xi.  38,  39.  Comp,  besides  Job  xix.  20,  Prov.  ▼.  11 ;  Lam.  iv.  8 ;  v.  10. 

Ver.  5. — involves,  like  ver.  3,  an  adverbial  relation  to  the  principal  verb,  see  ver.  3.  [There  is  no  necessity 
for  this  construction  here,  nor  are  the  verbs  so  nearly  synonymous  as  to  render  this  construction  likely.  It  is  better  to 
take  the  two  verbs  as  having  the  same  relation  to  'Sp,  and  the  same  subjective  accusative  in  — '*7  V  7113* 

T  -  T  T  :  “t  t  t 

Gesexics  :  “  God  hath  builded  against  me,  obstructed  me,  shut  up  my  way  on  every  side  so  that  I  canuot  get  out.”— -W.  H.  H.] 
— '*)' pH*  elsewhere  frequently  in  the  sense  circuxre,  circumdare  (see  Jos.  vi.  3 ;  Ps.  xvii.  9 ;  xlviii.  13,  etc.),  means  also  c»r- 

cumponere,  and  that  which  is  placed  around  in  the  accusative  by  itself.  So  also  Job  xix.  6.  The  word  is  not  found  in  Jere¬ 
miah. — (in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  connection  CfttH  ’D.  viii.  14;  ix.  14;  xxiii.  15)  is  of  uncertain  derivation,  but  in¬ 
dicates  undoubtedly  poison  (see  Deut.  xxix.  17  ;  xxxii.  32,  33;  Lam.  iii.  19).  The  word  connected  with  it,  ri5<Sjl,  does  not 
occur  in  Jeremiah,  although  he  used  the  verb  HltS,  comparatively  speaking,  frequently,  vl.  11 ;  ix.  4 ;  xii.  5  ;  xv.  6;  xx. 

T  r 

9.  The  meaning  is  difficulty,  labor,  Ex.  xviii.  8 ;  Num.  xx.  14 ;  Neh.  ix.  32 ;  Mai.  i.  13. 

Vor.  6.— D'iJEfnO,  not  in  Jeremiah.— Jer.  xxxii.  37.  [This  word  does  not  imply  the  posture  of  sitting,  as  IIen- 

dirsox  imagines,  when  he  says  the  language  may  refer  “  to  an  ancient  custom  of  placing  the  dead  bodies  in  a  sitting  pos¬ 
ture  in  the  sepulchres.”— W.  H.  II.]  . 

\  er.  7.— "HJ,  Jeremiah  never  uses.  [Observe,  this  is  an  initial  word.  See  bUr.,  Add.  Rem.  (6),  p.  31.— W.  II.  II.}— 

-  T  ; 

MVK  i*  found  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.  9,  word  for  word.  For  the  construction  [of  )  with  the  future,  that  1  could  not  go  forth]  see  my 
Cr.,  \  89,  3  b,  2 ;  g  109,  3.— T3DH  is,  to  say  the  least,  foreign  to  Jeremiah’s  style.  Comp.  1  Kings  xii.  10, 14.— riBflTlJ,  in 
the  sense  of  a  fetter,  only  here ;  elsewhere  Q'ntynj,  Jer.  xxxix.  7  ;  HI.  11,  etc. 

Ver.  8. — p^J,  in  the  sense  of  crying  to  God,  frequently  with  Jeremiah,  for  example  xi.  11, 12;  xx.  8;  xxv.  34.— The 
verb  VYV  (see  Ps.  lxxxviH.  14)  used  ouly  in  Piel,  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah;  he  uses  only  the  substantive  derived  from  it 

“  T 

nyVP,  Which  also  occurs  in  our  chapter,  ver.  56. — The  verb  DfWjthus  written,  occurs  only  here.  It  is  merely  a  scribal 
variety  of  DfO  ;  see  132;  iL  6.  Jeremiah  uses  neither.  The  sense  is  obstruere  (of  wells,  Gen.  xxvi.  15,  18  ;  2  Kings  iii.  19, 

25),  oecludere,  recludere  (of  prophetical  mysteries,  Dan.  viii.  26 ;  iv.  9).  [Michaelis,  Rosexmdeller,  Ge&lacq  :  Obstruxit  pre - 
citrus  mein  riam  qua  pervenire  ad  suas  aures  possint.] 

Ver.  9. — /Vri,  not  in  Jeremiah.  May  there  not  be  an  allusion  to  stones  with  which,  the  grave  is  built  up  t — 
in  Jer.  vi.  16 ;  xviii.  15. — Piel  TTJJJ  occurs  only  in  Is.  xxiv.  1.  Jeremiah  uses  Hiph.  twice,  D3T1  >  UL  21, 

lx.  4.  That  rNJ?  'D'Q'rU  indicates  the  destruction  of  the  via  munita,  as  Thexius  would  have  it,  I  do  not  believe. 
For  in  Is  xxiv.  1,  signifies  not  evertcre ,  but  peroertere.  [Geelach:  “  rUTHI  i*  not  a  carefully  constructed  causeway 

(Thexius),  which  is  rather  the  meaning  of  JlSoD.  but  is  rather  the  path  worn  by  the  steps  of  the  traveller,  then  any  small 
by-road  (see  Jer.  xviii.  16,  where  "pi  is  added  epexegetically  to  /VD'H!)-”] 

to  consume ,  waste  away;  it  is  found  in  this  sense, 
besides  here,  in  Ps.  xlix.  15;  Job  xxi.  13;  is. 
lxv.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  19. — He  hath  broken 
my  bones.  He  broke  (see  ii.  9)  my  bones  [Hen¬ 
derson:  Broke  in  pieces].  The  same  phrase  oc¬ 
curs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  13.  See  Ps.  li.  10;  Job  xxx. 
17,  and  the  declaration  of  the  contrary  in  Ps. 
xxxiv.  21.  [The  breaking  of  the  bones  indicate, 
not  only  the  loss  of  physical  strength,  but  a  con¬ 
dition  of  great  suffering.  “  The  bones  are  often 
represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  theseatof  acute 
pain”  (Barnes.)  Job  xr.  11;  xxx.  17;  Ps.  vi. 
2;  xxii.  14;  xxxi.  10;  xxxviii.  3;  xiii.  10;  Prov. 
xiv.  30.  We  can  only  take  the  phrase  here  in 
the  metaphorical  sense.  He  was  suffering  both 
physical  weakness  and  physical  pain. — W.  H.  H.] 
Ver.  5.  Now  follow  the  hindrances  which  have 
been  raised  against  him  from  without.  And  first 
he  says,  he  had  been  built  around  with  poison 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

It  may  be  observed  here  that  the  speaker, 
having  in  the  introductory  verses  1-3  designated 
himself,  in  general  terms,  as  the  man  most 
severely  punished,  now  proceeds  to  prove  this  in 
detail. 

Ver.  4.  He  begins  with  direct  personal  suffer¬ 
ings  in  his  flesh,  skin  and  bones.  My  flesh 
and  my  skin  hath  he  made  old. — He  wasted 
away  my  flesh  and  my  skin.  The  verb  rendered  he 
made  old,  in  the  Kal,  has  an  intransitive  significa¬ 
tion,  atteri ,  consumi ,  to  be  wasted  away  by  attri¬ 
tion,  to  be  consumed,  especially  of  garments 
(Deut.  viii.  4;  xxix.  5;  comp.  Is.  1.  9;  li.  6)  and 
of  the  bodily  faculties  (Gen.  xviii.  12) :  in  the 
Piel,  which  is  used  here,  it  means  atterere ,  to  wear 
out  by  attrition  [the  verb  means  to  rub],  consumers. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


and  trouble.— He  hath  buiided  against  me 
and  compassed  me  with  gall  and  travail. 

He  built  up  against  me  and  round  about  me  poison 
and  difficulty .  [He  built  around  me ,  and  encom¬ 
passed  [mr]  with  bitterness  and  distress. — W.  H.  H.] 
The  image  of  a  beleaguered  city  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  thought  here.  But  we  are  not, 
with  the  older  commentators,  to  supply  wall 
OfrD),  or  some  similar  word  after  the  verb  built , 

T 

but  rather  are  to  take  gall  and  travail  [poison  and 
difficulty]  as  the  object  of  that  verb.  The  connec¬ 
tion  of  words  and  thoughts  here  is  singular,  and 
has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  sufficiently 
elucidated.  Perhaps  the  Poet  would  say  that 
the  Lord  had  surrounded  him,  not  only  with  hard¬ 
ships  of  every  sort,  but  with  adversities  in  them¬ 
selves  ruinous.  It  is  however  possible  that  in  the 
word  poison ,  STK1,  the  idea  of  bitterness  (see  Ps. 
lxix.  22)  may  predominate.  Any  way  a  sudden 
transition,  from  a  figurative  to  a  literal  style  of 
speaking,  is  effected.  [There  is  perhaps  no  more 
difficulty  here  than  is  created  by  an  attempt  to 
reduce  a  metaphorical  expression  to  the  terms 
of  a  literal  and  actual  fact.  To  enclose  and  en¬ 
compass  one  with  bitterness  and  trouble  or  dis¬ 
tress  (using  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  «.  e., 
with  circumstances  causing  bitterness  and  dis¬ 
tress),  as  if  these  were  obstructing  walls,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  sense  of  our  text,  and  is  adopted 
by  most  of  the  versions  and  commentators. — W. 
H.  H.] 

[The  Sept.,  the  Taro,  and  the  Arab,  (not  the 
Vulg.  as  Blaynky  says),  render  tftO,  as  if  it 
were  'Eton,  my  head.  But  these  and  all  the 
ancient  versions  translate  the  same  word  in  ver. 
19,  by  gall .  The  Sept,  also  translates  PIkSh  as 
a  verb,  ep6x&gocv.  Blaynky  adopts  these  read¬ 
ings  of  the  Sept.,  but  instead  of  elucidating  the 
meaning,  confuses  it  still  more  by  a  new  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  first  clause :  “  He  hath  built  upon  me, 
and  encompassed  my  head,  so  that  it  is  weary.” 
Henderson  adopts  partially  the  Sept,  transla¬ 
tion,  but  discovers  a  new  and  doubtful  meaning 
for  the  second  verb,  He  hath  buiided  against 
me  and  struck  me  on  the  head ,  and  it  is  distressed. 
Fuerst  proposes  (See  his  Lex.  under  the  word 

n ttSf!)  to  carry  out  the  military  idea  suggested 
by  the  verbs,  thus ;  He  has  surrounded  me  with 
fortifications  and  a  trench .  But  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  accept  the  new  and  unauthorised  deriva¬ 
tions  of  these  words,  when  their  frequent  use 
gives  us  a  sense,  that  is,  indeed,  metaphorical, 
but  none  the  less  clear  and  expressive,  and  sus¬ 
tained  so  generally  by  the  Versions,  old  and  new. 
— .W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  To  the  obstructions  of  the  way  are 
added  the  obstructions  of  light.  This  whole  verse 
is  reproduced  word  for  word  in  Ps.  cxliii.  3. — He 
hath  set  me  in  dark  places.  He  caused  me  to 
dwell  in  darkness. — As  they  that  be  dead  of 
old. — As  the  dead  of  olden  time.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  6-7 
and  11-18,  afford  the  best  commentary  on  this. 
There  are  those  dead  before  the  appointed  time, 
whom  the  Lord  remembers  no  more,  and  to  whom 
He  shows  no  more  the  wonders  of  His  grace. 
The  expression  is  found  only  here  and  in  Ps. 
cxliii.  8.  [We  may  translate  it  either  the  dead  of 


old ,  or  the  forever  dead.  Blaynky  :  “  God  had  in. 
volved  him  in  such  a  depth  of  distress,  that  he 
was  as  incapable  of  extricating  himself,  as  those 
who  had  laid  long  in  the  dark  mansions  of  the 
dead  were  of  making  their  escape  thence.”  Gee- 
lach;  “He  is  thrust  into  the  darkness  of  the 
grave  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  6,  6),  or  of  Sheol  (Ps. 
lxxxviii.  7 ;  Job  x.  21,  22) — as  an  image  of  dis¬ 
tress,  Ps.  xxx.  4;  lxxxviii. — like  the  dead  of  eter¬ 
nity,  the  forever  dead  (Vulg.,  mortui  sempiterni).— 
Most  commentators  (Michaelis,  Rosbnmuelleb, 
Maurer,  De  Wetts,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Neu¬ 
mann,  Bottcher)  explain,  the  dead  of  oh£=those 
a  long  time  dead;  but  whether  dead  a  long  or  a 
short  time  makes  no  difference,  and  this,  as  Coni 
has  correctly  remarked,  ‘  would  occasion  an  ab¬ 
surd  ambiguity,  as  if  the  dead,  who  have  been 
but  a  little  while  dead  and  buried,  might  not  lie 
in  darkness.'  The  Chal.  :  Mortui  gut  vadunt  ts 
alterum  seculum  (mundum).” — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  7.  A  climax!  Not  only  has  the  Lord 
surrounded  him  with  obstacles  and  deprived  him 
of  light,  but  He  has  also  taken  away  his  freedom. 
He  is  imprisoned  and  fettered !  He  hath 
hedged  me  about,  that  I  cannot  get  out 
He  hedged  me  in  that  I  could  not  get  out  [or,  that  1 
should  not  escape ,  or  go  forth. — The  very  words  of 
Christ  in  the  passion  psalm,  lxxxviii.  9  (Wobds- 
worth)  ].  He  hath  made  my  chain  heavy, 
— He  made  heavy  my  chain ,  or  fetter. 

Ver.  8.  The  Lord  accepts  none  of  the  sufferer’s 
prayers.  He  hears  him  not.  [Henderson: 
“  The  prophet  places  himself  in  the  position  of  s 
prisoner,  who  is  securely  immured,  and  to  whose 
supplications  for  deliverance,  how  earnest!/ 
soever  they  may  be  made,  no  attention  is  paid.”] 
Also  when  I  cry  and  shout,  he  shntteth  out 
my  prayer.  Also  though  I  cry  and  call  for  help, 
my  prayer  has  he  barred  or  bolted.  [The  idea  is, 
hindered  or  obstructed.  He  has  taken  means,  by 
anticipation,  to  prevent  my  prayer  for  help  from 
being  heard,  either  by  Himself,  or  by  any  other 
who  might  possibly  come  to  the  rescue.  The 
change  from  the  future  tenses,  to  the  preterite 
tense,  seems  to  indicate  this  meaning. — W.  H.  H.] 
Tne  sense  cannot  be  that  the  Lord  prevented  the 
prayer  from  going  out  of  the  man’s  heart,  for 
in  fact  he  cried  (see  Rosen mueller  in  loc.),  but 
that  He  shut  up  the  way  of  access  to  His  own 
ear  and  heart  Comp.  ver.  44;  Prov.  i.  28. 
[Wordsworth  :  “  So  the  suffering  Messiah  says, 
Ps.  xxii.  2,  “  0  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  daytime, 
but  Thou  hearest  not.”  Gerlach:  “However 
loudly  he  prays,  the  Lord  has  closed  His  ear; 
ver.  44;  Job  xix.  8;  Is.  i.  16 ;  Jer.  vii.  16;  Pa 
xviii.  42;  Prov.  i.  28.”] 

Ver.  9.  The  right  way  is  built  up  against  the 
Poet,  so  that  he  seems  compelled  to  false  ways. — 
He  hath  inclosed — he  hedged  in  [same  word 
as  in  ver.  7]— my  ways  with  hewn  stones. 
If  hewn,  then  large  stones,  for  we  do  not  build 
with  small  ones.  Comp.  Ex.  xx.  26 ;  1  Kings  v. 
81;  Is.  ix.  9;  Am.  v.  11  ;  Ezek.  xl.  42.— He 
hath  made — he  made — my  paths  crooked. 
The  Poet  would  say  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
crooked  and  false  paths.  See  crooked  ways,  Ps. 
exxv.  6;  crooked  things,  Is.  xlii.  16.  [At  the  first 
glance  this  would  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Uie  figure  contained  in  verses  7,  8.  This  impres¬ 
sion  is  due  to  the  repetition  of  the  word  TU,  hedged 
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in,  and  to  the  climax  implied  by  hewn  stone.  The 
idea,  in  that  case,  is,  that  haying  imprisoned  him 
and  loaded  him  with  fetters  and  shut  out  his  ory 
for  help,  God  proceeds,  as  it  were,  to  make  his 
imprisonment  permanent  and  secure,  by  building 
up  around  him  a  wall  of  hewn  stone.  If  this  is 
bo,  then  the  last  clause  cannot  mean  He  made  my 
paths  crooked,  for  one  in  the  situation  described 
must  remain  an  inactive,  passive  sufferer;  but  it 
would  mean  that  God  had  made  all  paths  of  es¬ 
cape  impassable.  The  principal  avenues  of  escape 
('D'Jl)  are  built  up  with  hewn  stones,  barriers 
that  cannot  be  scaled.  The  smaller  paths 
are  broken  up,  turned  upside  down,  and  thus 
rendered  impassable.  This  is  Gkrlaoh’s  view. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  regard  this  verse  as  in¬ 
troducing  a  new  metaphor,  which  is  continued 
in  ver.  10.  “He  next  conceives  of  himself  as  a 
traveller  whose  way  is  blocked  up  by  a  solid  wall, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  turn  aside  into  the 
devious  pathways  of  the  forest,  is  exposed  to  the 
rapacity  of  wild  beasts”  (Henderson).  This 
view  is  recommended  by  the  following  considera¬ 
tions.  1.  The  figure  of  an  immured  and  fettered 
prisoner  is  already  complete,  and  could  receive 
no  additional  force  from  what  is  here  said.  2. 
The  repetition  of  the  verb  *113,  hedged  in,  which 
in  ordinary  cases  would  indicate  a  continuance 


of  the  same  subject,  is  accounted  for  here  by  the 
necessity  of  a  word  with  the  same  initial  letter. 
8.  The  expressions  “my  ways”  and  “my  paths,” 
favor  this  construction.  They  are  his,  because 
he  is  expected  to  pursue  them.  Were  they  sim¬ 
ply  the  ways  and  paths  of  possible  escape  from 
the  place  of  confinement,  they  would  not,  strictly 
speaking,  be  his  at  all,  for  he  could  not  use  them. 
4.  This  explanation  makes  the  next  verse  less 
abrupt,  and  produces  a  regular  and  beautiful 
succession  of  metaphorical  pictures.  5.  The  idea 
of  simply  breaking  up  or  turning  over  the  by¬ 
paths,  as  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  verb 
does  not  correspond  with  the  security  against 
escape  expressed  by  building  up  the  main  ave¬ 
nues  of  escape  with  hewn  stone.  6.  The  common 
translation,  He  made  my  path  crooked,  best  agrees 
with  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  verb,  and  is  adopted 
with  great  unanimity  by  the  Versions  and  com¬ 
mentators.  Owen  :  “  The  meaning  is  turned  aside. 
He  had  built,  as  it  were,  a  wall  of  hewn  stones 
across  his  way,  and  thus  He  turned  aside  his  go¬ 
ings  or  his  paths,  so  that  he  was  constrained  to 
take  some  other  course.”  Wordsworth:  “Not 
only  hath  He  blocked  up  my  way  with  hewn 
stones,  but  He  has  turned  my  paths  aside  from 
their  proper  direction.”  So  E.  V.,  Broughton, 
Calvin,  Blaynby,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  and 
Noyes.— W.  H.  H.] 


III.  10-18. 

10, 11  He  t cos  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in  wait,  and  as  a  lion  in  secret  places.  He 

12  hath  turned  aside  my  ways,  and  pulled  me  in  pieces :  he  hath  made  me  desolate.  He 

13  hath  bent  his  bow,  and  set  me  as  a  mark  for  the  arrow.  He  hath  caused  the  arrows 

14  of  his  quiver  to  enter  into  my  reins.  I  was  a  derision  to  all  my  people,  and  their 

15  song  all  the  day.  He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness,  he  hath  made  me  drunken 
-16  with  wormwood.  He  hath  also  broken  my  teeth  with  gravel-stones,  he  hath  covered 

17  me  with  ashes.  And  thou  hast  removed  my  soul  far  off  from  peace :  I  forgat  pros- 

18  perity.  And  I  said,  My  strength  and  my  hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  10. — Jeremiah  never  mention*  bear*.  [Tho  need  of  an  initial  1  would  naturally  suggest  the  bear  In  connection  with 
the  lion.  See  lntrn  Add.  Rem.  (6),  p.  31.— W.  H.  H.]— Jeremiah  use*  only  once,  in  the  phrase  U'DH,  li.  12,— 

D'^PDft  Jeremiah  use*  often,  xiii.  17  ;  xxiil.  24 ;  xlix.  10. 

•  t  :  • 

Ver.  11. — «*•  Aryo/i.  In  the  Aramaic  it  stand*  for  HDJ  frustra  dissecuit  (Lev.  i.  6, 12),  for  tjDO  dilaniavit 
(Job  xvi.9),  for  tp#  ditseeuit,  pi 3  fregil  (1  Sam.  xv.  33;  P*.  vii.  3).  See  Che.  B.  Michakus  in  Rosexmcellsb,  and  Gxs. 
The*.,  p.  1153. — For  relation  of  031^  to  Jeremiah’s  style  and  use  of  language,  see  i.  4.  Jeremiah  uses  not  infre¬ 

quently,  xii.  11 ;  xiiL  16 ;  xvii.  5,  etc.  [DO^t?  would  be  suggested  here  as  alliterative  with  preceding  word.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  12.— 3'yn  in  Jer.  v.  26;  xxxi.  21 — fPO’D,  in  the  sense  of  custodia ,  a  place  of  custody ,  frequently  in  Jeremiah, 

T  T  ~ 

xxxii.  2, 12,  etc.  In  the  sense  of  a  mark,  only  here,  Job  xvi.  12,  and  1  Sam.  xx.  20.  See  Gesen.  Thu.,  p.  511  s.  t>.,  re- 
With  regard  to  its  Aramaic  termination  N—  (see  fc02?\  iv- 1)-  See  Olsh.,  \  38  /.,  108  e  [Gkben’s  Gr.,  $  196  d\.  This  is  no 
evidence  against  Jeremiac  authorship,  since,  not  only  analogies  occur  in  Jeremiah  (see  KEH,  1.  U ;  N5PJ,  xxiii.  39),  but 

TT  T 

scattered  examples  occur  also  in  older  books.  See  Olsh.  as  above. — j*n,  Jer.  ix.  7  ;  1.  9, 14,  etc. 

Ver.  13. — Hiph.  often  in  Jeremiah,  ill.  14;  xx.  6;  xxv.  9,  13,  etc. — Jeremiah  also  uses  (v.  15),  but  'J3 

n3S?N  occurs  only  here.  The  arrow  is  called  jlCf  p”|3  in  J°b  xli.  20.  See  sans  of  flame,  of  lightning,  by  which 

many  interpreters  understand  arrows,  others  sparks,  and  others  birds.  See  also  '23.  Zech.  iv.  14;  J*3C?-J3,  I*,  v.  L 

Ver.  14.— The  words  phiy  'TTH  are  taken  from  Jer.  xx.  7,  where  it  is  said,  Orn-S.3  pUI^S  7V]n 

— rO'22  Jeremiah  never  uses.  See  Lam.  iii.  63 ;  v.  14. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


Ver.  15. — Jeremiah  uses  niph.  £’'3071,  7. — betides  here  only  In  Ex.  xii.  8;  Nam.  ix.  11. — Hiph.  711^71 

Ter.  xxxi.  25.— HIP  7,  wormwood,  absinthium,  Jeremiah  nsee  in  ix.  14;  xxiii.  15. 

T  .  1“ 

Ver.  16.— The  verb  contundert,  comminuert,  it  found  besides  hero  only  in  Ps.  cxix.  20.— The  verb  0£)3  ocean  only 

-  T  ~  T  , 

here.  It  is  in  Hiph.,  and  means  obruit,  cooperuit.  [All  the  ancient  Versions  seem  to  have  considered  033  same  as  033- 

~  T  -T 

The  Sept.,  i\p*fiiotv  fit  <nro&6v,  is  rendered  by  Vulg.  cibavit  me  cincrc,  44  as  if  from  033  came  the  Latin  word  cibus9 

~  T 

(Blatvet) ;  bnt  this  meaning  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  fundamental  sense  of  the  root  (see  Fcxrst).  The  Targ.  rendered 
it  laid  hoc,  which  gives  pawl  sense,  and  is  adopted  by  Blatxet,  Bootiiroyd.  Owen  and  C.  B.  Miohaelis.  The  Arabic,  rolled 
me  in  the  ashes,  winch  id  adopted  by  Luther,  E.  V.  marg.,  J.  D.  Michaklis  and  Kwald.  The  Syr,  besprinkled,  or  catered, 

which  is  generally  accepted  as  the  correct  meaning. — W.  H.  H.] — In  Jeremiah  only  in  the  kindred  expression 
vi.  20 ;  Comp.  Exek.  xxvli.  30. 

Ver.  17.— H3T  Jeremiah  never  uses:  see  ii.  7.— n#J»  Jer.  xxiii.  39. — n3,ll3  frequently  in  Jeremiah,  xlv.  11 ;  xviU.10, 

“T  T  T  T 

20,  etc. 

Ver.  18. — Seevor.  54;  Jer.  ili.  17, 19  —  HIO-  Only  71213  occurs  in  Jeremiah,  and  that  with  reference  to  time, 
duration. — jl^niK  Jeremiah  never  uses :  but  see  Prov.  xi.  7  ;  Kzek.  xix.  5;  xxxvii.  11. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  While  in  what  precedes  we  were  told 
how  the  sufferer  was  deprived  of  all  means  of 
escape,  what  follows  describes  the  positive 
weapons  of  otfence  with  which  he  was  assaulted. 
[By  regarding  ver.  9  as  in  close  connection  with 
what  precedes,  the  introduction  of  the  bear  and 
lion  in  ver.  10  is  abrupt  and  irrelevant.  A 
prisoner,  closely  immured,  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  bears  and  lions  lurking  in  their  coverts. 
Connect  ver.  9  with  ver.  10,  however,  and  the 
sense  is  apparent.  A  traveller,  prevented  by 
barricades  and  stone  walls  from  pursuing  the 
way  he  would  go,  is  compelled  to  follow  crooked 
paths  environed  with  danger  of  encountering 
lurking  wild  beasts.  See  notes  on  ver.  9 — W. 
H.  11.] — He  was  unto  me  as  a  bear  lying  in 
wait,  and  as  a  lion  in  secret  places.  A 
lurking  bear  was  he  to  me, — a  lion  in  ambush.  Tbo 
image  of  a  bear  lying  in  wait  occurs  only  here. 
See,  however,  Hos.  xiii.  7,  8;  Am.  v.  19;  Prov. 
xxviii.  15.  The  figure  of  a  lion  lying  in  wait 
occurs  in  Jeremiah  xlix.  19;  1.  14;  comp.  ii.  30; 
iv.  7;  v.  G;  xii.  8.  Elsewhere,  see  Ps.  x.  9; 
xvii.  12. 

Ver.  11.  Bears  or  lions,  when  they  attack  a 
flock,  spring  upon  them,  tear  the  sheep  in  pieces 
and  leave  those  they  do  not  eat  weltering  alone 
in  their  blood.  This  last  has  happened  to  the 
Poet.  He  hath  turned  aside  my  ways — he 
drove  me  aside.  He  hath  made  mg  wags  turn  aside 
[lit.],  that  is  to  say,  He  drives  me  from  the  right, 
direct  way.  And  pulled  me  in  pieces,  he 
hath  made  me  desolate.  He  tore  me  in  pieces 
and  cast  me  awag  lonelg  and  miserable.  Should  we 
translate,  He  tore  me  to  pieces,  mutilated  me,  and 
understand  this  to  mean  that  the  wild  beast  had 
eaten  his  victim,  then  this  would  not  suit  the 
other  figures  used  in  the  text.  On  this  account, 
we  must  understand  this  tearing  in  pieces  only  in 
the  sense  of  diseerpere,  of  mangling ,  lacerating. 
SoEwald,  mich  zerrupfend.  The  Poet  would  say 
that  the  beast  of  prey  had  seized  one  of  the 
scattered  flock,  had  throttled  it  and  left  it  for 
dead,  lying  alone  in  its  misery.  For  we  must 
carefully  observe  the  two  ideas  expressed  here 
in  the  last  Hebrew  word,  DD^,  that  of  desolation, 
destruction  (see  i.  4,  13,  16),  and  that  of  solitari¬ 
ness,  loneliness  (Is.  liv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiii.  2d).  [This 
word,  DpH^,  may  express  any  object  of  suffering 


forsaken  of  God  and  men,  exciting,  therefore, 
either  pity  or  astonishment.  See  the  use  of  the 
verb  and  its  derivatives  in  ch.  i. ;  Is.  liv.  1 ;  Job 
xvi.  7  ;  xxi.  6;  Ps.  cxliii.  4.  The  fundamental 
signification  of  the  root  is  to  be  motionless,  filled 
with  dread.  This  is  the  idea  here.  A  solitary 
sheep,  torn  by  the  wild  beast,  lying  alone  in  its 
suffering,  and  apparently  dead.  He  made  me 
desolate,  or  a  desolation,  may  be  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion,  but  does  not  convey  the  sense  which  can 
only  be  done  by  inventing  a  phrase,  ns  Naegels- 
bach  has  done.  The  idea  is  best  condensed,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  words,  He  left  me  suffering  and  aloie. 
— W.  II.  H.] 

cannot  be  taken  here  in  the  sense  it  al¬ 
ways  has  elsewhere,  refractarius,  rebellis.  The 
word  in  this  sense  is  Part.  Kal.  of  and  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  Hos.  iv.  16.  Here  it  can  only  be, 
cither  Pilel  of  "WD  [so  Davidson],  or  Poel  of  "HD 
(Olsh.  §  254).  It  is,  in  either  case,  a  verbal 
form,  occurring  no  where  except  here,  and  mean¬ 
ing  He  made  my  ways  turn  aside,  that  is  to  say, 
he  drove  me  from  the  right,  direct  way.  Thenics 
lays  too  much  stress  on  the  word,  when  he  trans¬ 
lates,  He  has  dragged  me  aside.  [The  idea  is,  He 
causes  me  to  diverge  from  the  way,  to  escape  the 
lurking  beast;  but  in  vain,  for  he  springs  upon 
me,  rends  me,  and  leaves  me  weltering  in  blood. 
Blayney  gives  us  an  original  translation  of  his 
own.  “He  hath  turned  full  upon  me.  is  ap¬ 

plied,  Hos.  iv.  16,  to  a  refractory  heifer,  that 
turns  aside,  and  will  not  go  forward  in  the 
straight  track,  as  she  is  directed.  Here  it  is  to 
be  understood  of  a  bear  or  lion  turning  aside  to¬ 
ward  a  traveller,  to  full  upon  him  in  his  way.” 
Gerlach  understands  the  word  here  to  signify 
turning  back,  instead  of  turning  aside,  that  is, 
arresting  the  fugitive  and  sending  him  back  to 
prison.  But  neither  the  context,  nor  the  signifi¬ 
cation  of  the  word  allow  of  this  sense.  Jabchi, 
according  to  Gerlach,  regarded  "HID,  as  a  de¬ 
nominative  from  TD,  spinis  opplevit  v ias  meas.  So 
Hugh  Broughton,  Mg  wags  hath  He  made  thorny. 
— W.  H.  H.l 

Ver.  12.  In  a  new  figure  the  Poet  describes  the 
Lord  as  an  archer,  who  has  made  him  his  mark. 
[Henderson:  “The  idea  of  a  hunter  was  na¬ 
turally  suggested  by  the  circumstances  just  re¬ 
ferred  to.  This  is  beautifully  expressed  in  lan¬ 
guage  borrowed  from  such  employment.”]  He 
|  bath  bent — He  bent — his  bow. — See.  ii-  * 
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And  set  me  as  a — the — mark  for  the  arrow. 

The  second  half  of  the  verse  seems  to  be  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  Job  xvi.  12. 

Ver.  18.  Continuation  of  the  figure  employed 
in  ver.  12.  He  hath  caused  the  arrows  of 
his  quiver  to  enter  into  my  reins. — He  shot 
into  my  reins  the  sons  of  his  quiver.  The  Lord  not 
only  aims  at  the  murk,  He  hits  it,  and  that  right 
in  the  centre.  The  reins  are  here  regarded  as 
the  central  organs,  as  frequently  with  Jeremiah 
(xi.  20;  xii.  2;  xvii.  10;  xx.  12),  not  in  a  physi¬ 
cal  sense,  however,  but  in  a  psychological  sense, 
as  appears  from  ver.  14.  See  Dblitzscii  Psycho¬ 
logies  §  13,  p.  268,  2d  Edition. — The  expression 
sons  of  the  quiver ,  occurs  only  here.  Rosen- 
muellbr  quotes  not  inappropriately  the pharetra 
gravida  sagittis  of  Horace  ( Ode  I.  22,  23). 

Ver.  14.  It  happens  here  that  the  Poet  sud 
denly  loses  the  figure.  But  it  seems  as  if  he 
would  indicate  by  means  of  ver.  14,  that  by  the 
arrows  of  which  he  spoke  in  ver.  13,  he  meant 
the  arrows  of  derision.  Jeremiah  ix.  7  explicitly 

calls  the  deceitful  tongue  (HO  a  sharpened 

arrow  (OHltf  |Tl)  See  Is.  xlix.  2. — I  was  a 
derision  to  all  my  people. — I  have  become  a 
laughing  stock  to  all  my  people.  Altogether  un¬ 
necessarily  many  interpreters  (even  Tiienius  and 
Ewald)  take  my  peoples  as  a  rare  plural 
form  for  D'D£,  peopleSs  nations  (as,  it  is  asserted, 
in  2  Sam.  xxii.  44;  Ps.  cxliv.  2.  See  Ewald.  \ 
177  a).  This  rests  on  the  presumption  that  the 
subject  of  the  Lamentation  is  not  the  Prophet, 
but  the  people  of  Israel.  We  have  already  above, 
at  vers.  1-3,  declared  ourselves  against  this  opin¬ 
ion,  and  will  return  to  the  question  again  below, 
at  ver.  40  sqq.  [Henderson;  “Instead  of  'DjJ 
my  peoples  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  read 
D'O#,  and  four  in  the  plural;  but  this 

reading,  though  supported  by  the  Syr.,  seems  less 
suitable  than  the  former.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  Prophet  was  treated  otherwise  than  with 
respect  by  foreigners.  Instead  of  meeting  with 
any  consideration  from  his  countrymen,  fidelity 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  whom  had  been  the 
occasion  of  all  his  personal  troubles,  he  was  made 
the  butt  of  their  ridicu  e,  and  the  theme  of  their 
satirical  songs.”  See  Jer.  xx.  7.]  And  their 
song  all  the  day.  [The  conjunction  and  is  not 
in  the  original,  and  is  omitted  by  Naegelsbach. 
— W.  H.  H.]  The  expression,  their  song  (Del'll), 
is  from  Job  xxx.  9;  comp.  xii.  4:  Ps.  lxix.  S-i 3. 

Ver.  15.  After  the  short  interruption  of  ver. 
14,  the  Poet  returns  to  the  figurative  style  of 
speaking.  He  exhausts,  as  it  were,  his  stock  of 
images,  in  order  to  depict  the  adversities  which 
befell  him.  He  must  also  receive  them  as  meat 
and  drink,  and  that  too  in  copious  measure, 
and  he  must  be  covered  with  them  as  with  ashes. 
[Scott:  Vers.  14-16.  “In  the  midst  of  his 
other  troubles,  the  prophet  was  derided  and  in¬ 
sulted  by  the  people,  over  whose  approaching 
calamities  he  so  pathetically  mourned;  and  they 
made  him  the  subject  of  their  profane  songs,  for 
which  they  were  at  length  made  a  derision  and  a 
song  to  t heir  enemies..  Thus  the  Lord  filled  him 
with  bitterness  and  intoxicated  him  with  the 
nauseous  cup,  of  which  he  was  made  to  drink, 
instead  of  the  cordials  that  his  case  seemed 
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to  require:  and  instead  of  nourishing,  palatftble 
food,  his  bread  was  as  it  were  mixed  with  gravel, 
which  brake  his  teeth,  and  put  him  to  great  pain 
when  he  attempted  to  eAt:  and  he  was  covered 
with  ashes,  as  a  constant  mourner  and  penitent.”] 
— He  hath  filled  me  with  bitterness  (marg., 
bitternesses).  He  satiated  me  with  bitterness.  [The 
Hebrew  verb  is  used  to  denote  satiety  after  eat¬ 
ing,  Deut.  vi.  11;  Hosea  iv.  10.  The  connection 
seems  to  require  this  sense  here  He  was  re¬ 
quired  to  eat  bitter  thingSs  or  bitter  herbs  (see 
Fuerst’s  Lex.)s  and  drink  wormwood  till  he 
was  filled. — W.  H.  H.]-— He  hath  made  me 
drunken  with  wormwood. — He  made  me 
drunk  with  [or,  made  me  drink  to  excess  of]  worm¬ 
wood.  See  ver.  19. 

Ver.  16.  He  hath  also  broken  [lit.  And  he 
broke.  Vers.  16-18  each,  begin  with  and  (or  vav 
conversive)  for  the  sake  of  the  initial  letter,  which 
is  translated  here  also  It  can  be  omitted  in 
translation  altogether,  though  it  may  denote  here 
an  intimate  connection  bet  ween  this  verse  and 
ver.  15,  as  between  eating  and  drinking. — W.  H. 
H.]  My  teeth  with  gravel  stones. — He 
broke  my  teeth  with  pebbles.  It  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  whether  we  regard  this  as  meaning 
bread  mixed  with  stones,  or  stones  instead  of 
bread.  He  hath  covered  me  with  ashes. 
— He  covered  me  with  ashes.  The  ashes  here  seem 
to  be  intended  as  a  symbol  of  mourning,  as  they 
are  in  the  well-known  usages  of  mourning.  See 
2  Sam.  xiii.  19;  Job  ii.  8;  Mic.  i.  10. 

J*¥n,  lapilluSs  a  little  stone,  occurs  besides  here 
only  in  Prov.  xx.  17  (Ps.  lxxvii.  18).  [Prov.  xx. 
17,  “Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man;  but 
afterwards  his  mouth  shall  te  filled  with  gravel,” 
seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  the  grit  that  often  is 
mixed  with  bread  baked  in  ashes,  and  thus  may 
explain  this  passage.  Blayney,  Boothroyd, 
Owen  and  Henderson,  translate  the  word  grit. 
Henderson’s  inelegant  translation,  He  hath  made 
my  teeth  cranch  grit,  and  Ewald’s  er  Hess  mcine 
Z'dhne  zermalmen  Steine ,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
use  of  the  preposition  3,  the  presumptive  power 
of  the  verb  (see  Gerlach),  and  the  apparent 
meaning  of  this  passage  especially  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Prov.  xx.  17, — the  pebbles  were  not 
broken  by  the  teeth,  but  the  teeth  were  broken* 
by  the  pebbles. — A  curious  result  of  translating 
from  a  translation  is  exhibited  in  the  Vulg.  The 
Sept,  having  rendered  this  ’E fipatev  rove 

dddirraf  pov,  the  Vulg.,  taking  V'vpoc  as  calculus 
arithmetics,  translated  Et  fregit  ad  numerum  (in 
full  number,  or  by  number,  Douay  “one  by  one”) 
dentes  meos. — W.  H.  H.] 

Vers.  17,  18.  These  verses  constitute  the  con¬ 
clusion  and  culmination  point  of  the  Lamenta¬ 
tion.  The  speaker,  dropping  the  metaphorical 
and  adopting  the  literal  style,  utters  a  threefold 
declaration.  1.  That  the  Lord  had  thrust  him 
back,  as  it  were,  from  the  dominion  of  peace 

(oibef,  peace ,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  broadest  sense, 
see  below).  To  this  objective  act,  what  follows 
corresponds  as  .subjective.  2.  That  the  speaker 
has  been  deprived  of  all  happiness,  even  to  the 
recollection  of  it.  3.  That  he — and  this  is  the 
acme  of  his  sorrow — regarded  even  his  confidence 
and  hope  in  Jehovah  as  destroyed. 
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Ver.  17.  And  thou  hast  removed  my  soul 

far  off  from  peace. — Thou  thrustedst  away  my 
soul  from  peact.  This  is  a  quotation  from  Ps. 
lxxxviii.  15,  which  Psalm  our  Poet  so  often  avails 
himself  of.  This  explains  why  the  Poet  so  sud¬ 
denly  addresses  God  in  the  second  person. 
[Wordsworth:  “By  an  affecting  transition,  the 
Prophet  turns  to  the  Almighty,  whom  he  sees 
present,  and  addresses  Him,  Thou  hast  removed 
my  soul  far  off  from  peace ;  adopting  the  language 
of  another  Passion  Psalm  (lxxxviii.  14-18).”] 

Peace  (Dibtf )  is  happiness  In  the  widest  sense,  as 
often,  and  stands  in  parallelism  with  good  (TDto> 
See  Jer.  viii.  15;  xiv.  9,  “We  looked  for  peace, 
but  no  good  came.”  I  forgat  prosperity 
(marg .%  good).— I  forgot  good.  The  speaker  has 
been  deprived  of  all  happiness,  even  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  it.  [Lowth  :  “  So  Joseph  speaking  of 
the  seven  years  of  famine  saith  that  plenty  shall 
b 9  forgotten  in  the  land  of  Egypt.’  ”] 

Many  old  translators  take  '1031  as  the  subject 
of  nirfll.  Jerome  :  Expulsa  est  a  pace  anima  mea. 
Venkt.  Gr.  :  ’Arr^^r’  &ir*  tipfjvq c  Ip i)  ifwxti- 

Syriac:  data  est  oblivioni  a  pace  anima  mea. 
[Calvin:  Etremotafuit  a  pace  anima  mea.  Brough¬ 
ton:  and  my  soul  is  cast  off  from  peace.]  But  these 
translations  evidently  proceed  from  philological 
ignorance.  For  HIT  is  never  used  intransitively 
(not  even  in  Hos.  viii.  5).  These  translators 
seem  also  to  have  stumbled  at  the  fact  that  here 
suddenly  God  is  addressed  in  the  second  person. 
Among  the  moderns  also,  Thenius  and  Ewald 
take  '$31  as  the  subject.  But  they  take  JD  HIT 
likewise  in  a  sense  it  never  has,  namely,  of  loath¬ 
ing.  Thenius  translates,  so  that  /  loathe  happi¬ 
ness.  Ewald  :  Happiness  has  become  loathsome  to 
me.  To  this  we  object,  because  no  one  ever  feels 
a  loathing  of  happiness, — nor  is  equivalent 

to  life,  in  which  case  it  might  indicate  a  satiety 
or  weariness  of  life,  but  is  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  They  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
passage  is  a  quotation  from  Ps.  lxxxviii.  15,  of 
which  our  Poet  so  often  avails  himself.  There 
it  is  said  ’’EfSl  njlil  HITT  HdS.  This  explains 
why  the  Poet  so  suddenly  addresses  God  in  the 
second  person,  and  determines  the  meaning  of 
HIT,  which  can  only  be,  as  everywhere  else,  re- 
ficere ,  repellere.  That  nil  is  construed  with  }D 
(as  elsewhere  only  once,  in  Hiphil,  2  Chron.  xi. 
14)  need  not  surprise  us,  for  there  is  nothing  in 
the  word  itself  that  would  make  this  construction 
appear  as  unauthorized  or  even  strange.  [Ger- 
lach,  while  rejecting  the  opinions  of  Thenius 
and  Ewald,  adopts  the  idea  of  the  old  transla¬ 
tors,  Und  es  ward  verstossen  vom  Frieden  meine 
Seeley  and  strangely  appeals  to  2  Chron.  xi.  14,  to 
justify  the  intransit  ive  use  of  the  verb. — W.  H.  H.] 
Ver.  18.  And  I  said,  My  strength  and  my 
hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord. — Over  and 
gone  from  Jehovah  is  my  confidence  and  hope. 
[Broughton  :  And  I  thought  in  myself,  my  state  is 
undone  and  my  hope  from  the  Eternal.  Hender- 
bon  :  And  I  said ,  My  confidence  is  perishedy  and  my 
hope  from  Jehovah .  Not  only  had  all  present  en¬ 


joyment  been  annihilated,  but  all  prospect  of 
future  prosperity  had  been  cut  off.”]  The  Poet 
here  represents  the  sum  total,  as  it  were,  of  his 
punishment,  the  separate  details,  which  he  has 
been  narrating,  beginning  at  ver.  1,  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  several  items  of  a  sum  in  arithme¬ 
tic.  The  result  is  an  alarming  one.  His  con¬ 
fidence  and  his  hope  in  the  Lord  had  been  almost 
destroyed  by  the  unintermitted  blows  of  the  rod 
of  wrath  (vers.  1-3).  But  they  had  not  been 
actually  destroyed.  This  we  learn  from  the  ex¬ 
pression,  and  I  saidy  "1DK1.  Without  this  word 
ver.  18  would  have  a  muck  more  equivocal  sense. 
But  this  indicates  that  the  Poet  would  represent 
the  loss  of  his  confidence,  not  as  an  actual  fact 
(else  he  would  have  said  T3N'*!),  but  as  merely  an 
anticipatory  thought.  He  said,  t.  e.f  he  thought 
so  to  himself,  as  in  Jer.  iii.  7,  represents 
merely  a  speaking  to  one’s  self,  t.  e  ,  a  thought,  a 
feeling.  [See  instances  of  this  use  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  in  Gen.  xxvi.  9;  1  Sam.  xx.  3;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  16;  1  Kings  viii.  12,  etc.—Yi.  H.  H.]  That 
he  had  not  actually  lost  his  confidence  is,  finally, 
most  apparent  from  what  follows,  where  the  Poet, 
with  all  his  soul’s  energy,  refastens  the  bond  of 
confidence  that  had  threatened  to  break.  [Henry: 
“  Without  doubt  it  was  his  infirmity  to  say  thus, 
Ps.  lxxvii.  10,  for  with  God  there  is  everlasting 
strength ,  and  He  is  His  people’s  never  failing 
hope,  whatever  they  may  thiuk.”] 

followed  by  }D,  has  different  senses.  This 
|Q  often  indicates  the  person  or  place  suffering 
the  loss;  Ps.  cxlii.  6;  comp. 

Job  xi.  20;  xviii.  17;  Jer.  xviii.  18;  xxv.  35; 
xlix.  7,  88,  etc.  It  can  be  taken  thus  here.  For 
the  thought  that  JehovAh  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  the  Poet,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  here 
used.  Yet  it  is  well  to  observe  here  that  the 
words  cannot  be  translated*  my  confidence  and 
my  hope  m  Jehovah  are  lost  [as  Noyes  does]. 
For  the  object  of  confidence  is  always  indicated 

by  3.  Sx,  or,  as  especially  after  Pa. 

xxxix.  8,  by  4.  But  the  sense  is,  my  confidence 
is  perished  away  from  Jehovah,  it  has  lost  its 
direction  towards  Him.  It  is  a  constructio  prsrg- 
nans:  my  confidence  is  turned  away  from  God, 
and  thus  has  become  destroyed,  jp  could  alse 
be  taken  with  reference  to  the  efficient  cause.  See 
H3X’  n'lVx  noeto,  Job  iy.  9;  Ps.  lxxx.  17.  [So 
Blayney  and  Boothroyd:  Jehovah  hath  caused  my 
strength  and  my  hope  to  fail.]  Yet,  if  |D  had  only 
this  sense,  and  not  at  the  same  time  the  local 
sense  of  away  fromf  we  would  rather  expect  '130* 

as  we  readPs.  lxviii.  3,  D’SISn  '13D  D\?En 
— fiyi.  That  this  root  contains  the  ideas  of 
splendor,  strength  and  endurance,  is  certain. 
Which  is  its  original  meaning  is  disputed.  Here, 
as  in  1  Sam.  v.  29,  the  idea  seems  to  be  strength 
with  the  modification  of  perseverance,  persever¬ 
ing  steadfastness  and  confidence.  At  least  this 

best  suits  the  intimately  connected  word  ’pS 
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t  Ver.  19. 
t  Ver.  20. 
r  Ver.  21. 

n  Ver.  22. 
n  Ver.  23. 
Pf  Ver.  24. 
tD  Ver.  25. 
13  Ver.  26. 
D  Ver.  27. 

♦  Ver.  28. 
»  Ver.  29. 

♦  Ver.  30. 
3  Ver.  31. 
D  Ver.  32. 
D  Ver.  33. 
b  Ver.  34. 
b  Ver.  35. 
b  Ver.  36. 
D  Ver.  37. 
D  Ver.  38. 
0  Ver.  39. 

J  Ver.  40. 
J  Ver.  41. 
3  Ver.  42. 


in.  19-42. 

Remember  my  affliction  and  my  wandering, 

The  wormwood  and  the  gall. 

Yea,  Thou  wilt  indeed  remember 
That  my  soul  is  bowed  down  in  me. 

This  will  I  take  to  my  heart, 

Therefore  will  I  hope. 

Because  of  Jehovah’s  mercies,  we  are  not  consumed ; 

For  His  compassions  fail  not : 

They  are  new  every  morning : 

Great  is  Thy  faithfulness. 

My  portion  is  Jehovah,  saith  my  soul ; 

Therefore  will  I  hope  in  Him. 

Good  is  Jehovah  to  them  that  wait  for  Him, 

To  the  soul  that  seeketh  Him. 

Good  is  it  both  to  hope  and  silently  wait 
For  the  salvation  of  Jehovah. 

Good  is  it  for  a  man, 

That  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 

He  sitteth  alone  and  is  silent, 

Because  He  imposed  it  upon  him: 

He  putteth  his  mouth  in  the  dust, 

Peradventure,  there  may  be  hope  1 
He  offereth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him ; 

He  is  filled  with  reproach. 

For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off* 

Forever ! 

For  though  He  hath  caused  grief. 

Yet  is*He  moved  to  compassion  according  to  His  great  mercy; 
For  He  doth  not  willingly  afflict 
And  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

To  trample  under  his  feet 
All  prisoners  of  the  earth, — 

To  deprive  a  man  of  his  rights 
Before  the  face  of  the  Most  High, — 

To  subvert  a  man  in  his  cause, — 

The  Lord  approveth  not ! 

Who  is  he  that  spoke  and  it  was  done, 

Except  the  Lord  commanded  ? 

Cometh  not  the  evil  as  well  as  the  good 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  ? 

Why  murmur  living  men — 

Every  one  for  his  sins  ? 

Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways, 

And  return  to  Jehovah. 

Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  together  with  our  hands 
To  God  in  the  Heavens. 

W e — have  sinned  and  rebelled. 

Thou — hast  not  pardoned. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


ANALYSIS. 


In  the  second  part,  vers.  19-42,  the  Poet  rises  out  of  the  night  of  sorrow  into  the  clear  day  of  comfort  and 
hope;  yet  he  allows ,  as  it  were ,  a  morning  dawn  to  precede ,  and  an  evening  twilight  to  follow  this  day. 
Vers.  19-21  contain  a  transition.  The  Poet  can  again  pray !  He  prays  the  Lord  to  be  once  more 
mindful  of  him,  vers.  19,  20;  and  on  his  own  part  he  sets  about  to  seek  for  grounds  of  comfort ,  ver. 
21.  These  he  finds ,  first  of  all,  in  the  fact  that  Israel  is  not  completely  destroyed ,  that  there  is  yet  a 
remnant,  as  a  starting  point  for  a  return  to  the  better  fortune  which  is  now  at  hand.  This  fact  is  due 
to  the  grace  and  mercy  of  God,  the  continuation  of  which  the  Poet  recognizes  with  the  deepest  joy,  vers. 
22-24.  From  this  point  of  view,  afforded  by  the  Divine  mercy,  the  Poet  now  looks  upon  his  sorrows: 
— the  Lord  even  when  He  smites,  always  means  it  for  good,  vers.  26-27 ; — if  it  be  borne  patiently , 
with  silent  submission ,  vers.  28-30, — then  the  rays  of  Divine  compassion  will  again  appear,  vers.  31- 
33.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  every  sorrow ,  even  that  inflicted  upon  us  by  human  malignity,  seems 
a  wholesome  divine  ordinance , — so  that  not  the  sorrow  itself,  but  only  the  sin  that  caused  it,  is  to  be 
deplored,  vers.  34-39.  Such  a  lamentation  for  sin,  the  cause  of  the  affliction  suffered,  the  Poet  now 
begins,  not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  all  the  people,  vers.  40-42.  And  as  he  had  skilfully  in¬ 
troduced  this  lamentation  by  the  self- accusation  in  ver.  39,  so  these  three  verses,  40-42,  serve  him  as  a 
means  of  transition  to  a  new  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  that  had  befallen  the  nation.  With  the 

words  nnSp  R*?,  Thou  hast  not  pardoned,  ver.  42,  he  turns  to  the  description  of  the  common  mis¬ 
fortune. 

I  with  similar  words.  Thus  vers.  25-27  begin  with 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 

In  this  eminently  consolatory  passage,  vers. 
19-42,  with  its  introduction,  vers.  19-21,  and  con¬ 
clusion,  vers.  40-42,  every  triad  of  verses  consti¬ 
tutes,  as  regards  sense,  a  complete  whole.  The 
effect  of  similarity  of  construction  is  further 
heightened  in  vers.  25*39,  by  the  fact  that  the 
triplets  of  each  verse  begin,  not  only  with  the 
same  initial  letter,  but  with  the  same  word,  or 


3*10,  vers.  28-30  with  the  Imperfects  {(V,  JfV, 
vers.  31-33  with  ’3,  vers.  34-86  with  S  before  an 
Infinitive,  and  vers.  37-39  are  interrogative  sen¬ 
tences.  It  should  also  be  observed  that  from  ver. 
22  the  Poet  no  longer  speaks  in  the  first  person 
singular.  It  is  as  if  he  felt  the  necessity,  at  this 
culmination  point  of  the  Poem,  of  letting  the  in¬ 
dividual  step  back  behind  the  sublime  and  Uni' 
versal  truth  which  he  pronounces. 


III.  19-2t. 

19  Remembering  mine  affliction  and  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the  gall. 
20, 21  My  soul  hath  them  still  in  remembrance,  and  is  humble  in  me.  This  I  recall 
to  my  mind,  therefore  have  I  hope. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  19. — See  remarks  i.  3. — see  i.  7.  [Oerlach  translates  it  expulsion,  exile,  veretossung.  Blatxet, 
Bootiirotd,  Ov  r 4  •  abatement.  Henderson  :  persecution.  Broughton  :  vexation.} — see  ver.  15. — HiO.  see  Ter.  5. 

Ver.  20.— 1  o  nVfif  occurs,  except  here,  only  in  Ps.  xliv.  20  ;  Prov.  ii.  18.  ihe  n&t  TV£7  is  nowhere  found. — 

rrtfnv  To  take  )  in  the  sense  of  ptoi  (Ilo'jnxMU-LLZR,  Vaiiiixoer,  Exgelhardt),  is  an  arbitrary  rendering  that  receives 

-  •  t  :  : 

no  support  from  th«  reference  to  Cleii.  xxx.  27. 

Ver.  21.— The  expression  3'5^n»  to  take  something  to  heart,  is  never  found  in  Jeremiah  :  see  Deut.  iv.  36 ;  xxx. 

1  ;  Is.  xliv.  19;  xlvi.  8;  1  Kings  viii.  47.— Vn’lR.  8ee  Jer.  iv.  19.  The  anomalous  form  thero  found,  nSlHlX,  ^  traced 
back  to  Tin  or  Vn,  hut  Sn*  in  no  form  occurs  in  Jeremiah ;  therefore  hero  again  a  difference  in  the  use  of  language  is 
apparent.  Forms  of  occur  in  Lamentations  only  in  this  chapter,  namely,  verb  forms  in  vers.  21,  24,  noun  form*  ia 

— T 

vers.  18,  26.  [If  Jeremiah  could  coin  an  entirely  new  word  in  his  prophecies  and  use  It  only  once,  we  might  allow  him  to 
introduce  into  the  Lanieutatious  words  already  coined  and  familiar  to  him  in  other  Scriptures,  even  if  he  confine  this  use  to 

one  place  or  one  chapter.— W.  II.  H.]— *3“^  has  its  usual  signification,  therefore,  for  that  reason. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  artistic  management  of  the  composition 
should  be  here  observed.  The  whole  preceding 
recital  from  ver.  1,  constitutes  a  crescendo  move¬ 
ment,  which  ends  in  ver.  18  with  a  shrill  dis¬ 
sonance,  enhanced  by  the  fnc*  that  it  closes  with 
the  name  o’  Jehovah,  here  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.  But  this  dissonance,  nfter  ver.  21,  is  lost 
in  the  most  agreeable  harmony.  The  three  in¬ 
tervening  verses.  19-21.  constitute  the  transition 
from  discord  to  harmony. 


Vers.  19,  20.  As  if  shocked  that  so  terrible  a 
thought  could  come  into  his  mind,  the  Poet  rouses 
himself  up  and  directs  a  cry  of  anguish  from  the 
depths  of  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  that  He  would 
not  forget  and  reject  him,  but  would  graciously 
remember  him.  [Gerlach:  “The  prophet  is 
certain,  that  if  God  will  only  be  rightly  mindful 
of  the  misery  poured  out  over  him.  His  pity  mast 
be  excited  (Vaih.),  and  this  certainly  is  immedi¬ 
ately  expressed  with  assurance  in  ver.  20."] 
Ver.  19.  Remembering  mine  affliction 
and  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  the 
gall. — Remember  [so  E.  V.,  margin ,  all  the  English 
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versions  except  Blayney,  (he  Taro.,  Vulg.,  and 
6yr.]  my  affliction  and  my  wanderings  (see  i.  7), 
wormwood  and  gall!  The  Poet  thus  represents  to 
the  Lord  the  most  striking  features  of  his  suffer¬ 
ings  as  depicted  in  the  preceding  verses.  [The 
repetition  of  the  three  emphatic  words,  in  which 
the  idea  of  misery  is  condensed,  affliction  or 
misery ,  ver.  1,  wormwood !,  ver.  16,  Vf¥h  gall 

or  bitterness ,  ver.  l5,  shows  that  this  verse  is  a 
brief  and  emphatic  recapitulation  of  the  whole 
preceding  description.  But  with  all  these  in  view, 
the  Prophet  rejects  the  thought  he  was  tempted 
to  indulge,  as  expressed  in  ver.  18,  and  “does 
not  let  go  his  hold  on  the  God  of  his  life  ;  but  is 
convinced  that  if  He  will  only  regard  him,  all 
will  be  well  ”  (Henderson).— W.  H.  H.] 

Many  interpreters  stumble  at  the  fact  that  the 
I*oet,  immediately  after  the  cry  of  despair  in  ver. 

18,  should  again  address  a  prayer  to  Jehcrvah. 
Many,  therefore,  (Bottcher,  Thenius)  take  13? 
and  lV3?fl  Ito?,  ver.  20,  as  the  subject  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  proposition.  Remember  my  misery  .  .  . 
yea ,  my  soul  remembers  it  and  humbles  itself  in  me. 

E.  V. :  Remembering  mine  affliction  .  .  .  My  soul 

ath  them  still  in  remembrance  and  is  humbled  in  me.] 
But  to  take  the  Inf.  Constr.  "13?  in  a  finite  sense, 
is  altogether  ungrammatical  and  without  pre¬ 
cedent.  Ewald,  indeed,  takes  13/  as  an  Impera¬ 
tive,  but  as  an  address  “to  the  first  best  hearer.” 
He  also  takes  ll3?J1,  ver.  20,  for  the  third  person 
feminine,  My  soul ,  holds  up  before  itself  [remem¬ 
bers  with  self-reproach],  it  humbles  itself  in  me. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  these  interpreters  exag¬ 
gerate  the  suddenness  of  the  transition  from  the 
cry  of  ver.  18  to  the  prayer  of  ver.  19,  and  do  not 
rightly  apprehend  it.  They  overlook  the  soften¬ 
ing  effect  of  and  I  said  [i.  e.,  to  myself], 

and  they  fail  to  observe  that  the  prayer  immedi¬ 
ately  following  in  ver.  19,  plainly  shows  that  the 
language  of  ver.  18  was  the  expression  of  a  rash 
blit  conquered  moment  of  despair.  Thus  the 
Poet,  by  the  fact  that  he  can  again  pray  in  this 
way,  plainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  his 
despair  had  secured  no  strong  foot-hold  in  his 
breasL  Some  regard  113?i\  ver.  20,  as  the 
second  person  masculine  indeed,  but  in  the  Indi¬ 
cative  sense, — truly  thou  thinkest  thereon , — indi-  j 
eating  the  hearing  of  the  prayer  uttered  in  ver. 

19.  But  in  that  case  the  sentence  should  not  be 
continued  with  the  Imperfect.  It  should  have 
been,  0  nHEfl.  See  my  Qr.,  j  84,  n. /.  [“The 
perfect  is  used  to  denote  a  fact  which  can  only 
be  represented  as  accomplished  in  actual  reality, 
but  which  happens,  as  respects  time,  in  the  immedi¬ 
ate,  unconditioned  future.”  Naf.qklsbach’s  Gr.] 

We  not  only  regard  13?  as  a  prayer  directed  to 
the  Lord,  but  1U?i1,  ver.  20,  as  an  emphatic 
repetition  of  it.  [Some  old  commentators  trans¬ 
lated  13?  as  the  Inf.,  but  regarded  ver.  19,  as  in 
close  connection  with  ver.  18.  See  Muenstbr: 
Secundam  quosdam  est  113?  infinity  ut  sit  sensus: 
periit  spes  mea,  recordante  me  afflictionis  mem  (Ger- 
lach).  The  interpretation  of  this  verse  must  be 
determined  by  the  gender  and  person,  or  subject 
of  113?il  in  ver.  20.— W.  H.  H.] 

‘  8 


Ver.  20.  My  soul  hath  them  still  in  re¬ 
membrance,  and  is  humbled  in  me. — Re¬ 
member,  yea  remember ,  that  my  soul  composes  itself 
in  me .*  [Lit.  Remembering  Thou  wilt  remember ,  t.  e., 
according  to  the  familiar  Hebrew  idiom.  Thou 
wilt  certainly  remember.  Cranmer  Bib.  :  Yea  thou 
shalt  remember  them  ;  for  my  soul  melteth  away  m 
me.  Owen  :  Remembering  thou  wilt  remember  them, 
for  bowed  down  within  me  is  my  soul.  Noyes  :  Yea, 
thou  wilt  remember  them,  for  my  soul  is  bowed  down 
within  me.  Gerlaoh:  Remembering  Thou  wilt  in¬ 
deed  remember  that  my  soul  is  bowed  down  within 
me.  The  last  is  undoubtedly  most  literal  and 
exact. — W.  H.  H.l — After  the  prayer,  so  em¬ 
phatically  repeated,  Remember ,  Oh  do  Thou  remem¬ 
ber ,  what  immediately  follows  can  only  indicate 
something  favorable, — that  my  soul  composes  itself 
in  me.  The  meaning  of  the  verb  (see  also 
nnttf  and  H?1K?)  can  only  be  seder e ,  desidtre ,  [to 
sit,  sink  or  settle  down].  The  Kal  in  Ps.  xliv.  26. 
is  evidently  taken  in  a  bad  sense,  “For  our  soul 

is  bowed  down  to  the  dust,”  13t’S  mitf- 

••  :  ”  TT  V  T  T 

The  Hiphil  (for  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
forsaking  the  K’tib)  is  to  be  taken  either  in  the 
indirect  causative  sense,  denoting  to  cause  that 
something  sinks ,  sits  down,  or  in  direct  causative 
sense,  to  cause  sinking ,  to  sink  one's  self ,  to  sit  down. 
Since,  according  to  what  precedes,  the  Poet’s  soul 
had  been  excited  in  the  highest  degree,  furiously 
agitated  (see  1?ipn,  i.  20;  ii.  11),  the  meaning 
to  sink  itself  sit  down ,  become  calm ,  would  be  ad¬ 
mirably  appropriate  here,  and  the  more  so  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  what  precedes,  the  Poet  had 
brought  reproach  upon  his  soul,  by  an  ebullition 
of  feeling  of  an  unjustifiable  kind,  and  bordering 
upon  defiance.  It  is  certainly  seemly  for  such  a 
soul  to  sink  down,  as  it  were,  into  itself,  and  to 
become  still,  as  the  ocean  returning  to  rest  after  a 

furious  storm.  The  expression  in  me,  is 
used  here  as  in  Ps.  xlii.  6,  6,  7,  12;  xliii.  6; 
cxxxi.  2;  cxlii.  4;  Jer.  viii.  18,  etc.  See  De- 
litzsch  Psych.,  IV.,  j  1,  pp.  161,  162.  There 
lies  in  it  the  idea  of  heaviness,  as  if  the  heart  felt 
burdened.  [Wordsworth  :  “  My  soul  *  *  *  sinks 
down  upon  me.  The  soul  (Hebr.  nephesh)  is  the 
seat  of  the  agitated  affections,  and  it  sinks  down, 
as  it  were,  in  a  swoon,  upon  the  Spirit  (Hebr. 
rudeh),  the  diviner  faculty,  and  overwhelms  it. 
Comp.  Ps.  xlii.  4-6 ;  xliv.  25 ;  lxxvii.  3 ;  cxlii. 
3.” — The  commentators  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
scuring  the  meaning  of  this  verse,  by  many  possi¬ 
ble  or  impossible  translations,  for  which  the  curi¬ 
ous  may  safely  consult  G  erlach,  but  t  he  real  mean¬ 
ing  is  expressed  by  the  most  natural  translation  of 
the  words,  Remembering  Thou  wilt  remember ,  i.  e.. 
Thou  wilt  surely  remember ,  that  my  soul  sinks  witlun 
me,  or  is  bowed  down  in  me,  or  upon  me  (literally,  ac¬ 
cording  both  to  Naeoelsbach  and  Wordsworth), 
i.  e.,  is  humbled  in  penitence  and  overwhelmed 
with  sorrow.  So  Gerlach. — W.  H.  H  I 
Ver.  21.  This  I  recall  to  my  mind  (marg., 
make  to  return  to  my  heart),  therefore  have  I 


•  [  Words  wort  n  mistranslates  Naroelsbacii, — Remember, 
remember  Thou,  that  my  soul  finks  within  me.  Gedenke, 
gedenke,  Pass  meine  Seele  sich  beruhige  in  mir.  Sich 
bertthifien  means  to  quiet,  compose  one's  self.  Besides,  his 
notes  explain  the  lie  brew  in  the  sense  of  sinking  down  into 
a  state  of  rest  after  great  agitation.— W.  H.  H.j 
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hope. — Thi s  will  I  take  to  my  heart ,  on  this  account 
will  I  hope.  The  effect  of  the  soul’s  becoming 
submissive  and  acquiescent  is,  that  it  now  again 
takes  to  heart  those  facts  which,  notwithstanding 
all  hardships  endured  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
yet  always  encourage  the  exercise  of  confidence 
in  Him.  This  (HIT)  cannot  refer  to  what  pre¬ 
cedes.  Still  less  can  therefore  of  the 

second  clause.  For  what  precedes  is  only  a 
prayer,  with  no  positive  promise.  Ver.  21  is  the 
immediate  introduction  to  the  impressive  con- 
solatory  section  which  begins  with  ver.  22.  It 
is  shown  in  what  follows,  why  the  Poet  still 
cherishes  hope.  See  the  conclusion  of  ver.  24, 
therefore  will  I  hope  in  Him.  [The  awkward  re¬ 
ference  of  the  this  and  therefore  of  ver.  21,  to  what 
follows,  which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
translation  of  ver.  20,  adopted  by  Naegelsbach 
and  others,  is  a  strong  argument  against  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  translation.  1.  The  position  of 
the  this,  as  the  first  word  of  the  sentence, 
strengthens  the  likelihood  that  it  refers  to  some¬ 
thing  just  stated,  rather  than  to  something  about 
to  be  stated.  If  we  explain  its  position  in  the 
sentence  by  the  necessity  of  the  proper  initial 
letter,  this  may  Bhow  how  much  the  style  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  artificial  structure  of  the  poem,  and 
greatly  weakens  the  argument  of  those  who  ima¬ 
gine  they  discover  differences  between  the  style 
of  the  Lamentations,  and  of  Jeremiah’s  Pro¬ 
phecies.  But  2.  The  this  and  therefore ,  if  they  re¬ 
fer  to  what  follows,  lead  us  to  expect  an  imme¬ 
diate,  clear  and  definite  proposition,  to  which 
they  would  logically  correspond.  But  there  is 
no  such  proposition  stated,  but  certain  general 
truths  follow,  which  only  remotely  and  by  a  men¬ 
tal  process  of  our  own  minds,  can  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  this  and  therefore 
in  ver.  21.  3.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  con¬ 

nection  between  the  therefore  I  hope  in  ver.  21, 


and  the  same  expression  at  the  end  of  ver.  24,  as 
if  one  were  an  index  finger  pointing  forward, 
and  the  other  an  index  finger  pointing  backward, 
showing  that  all  that  lies  between  them  is  the 
this,  on  account  of  which  the  prophet  says  there - 
fore  1  hope,  is  open  to  the  following  objections, 
(a)  The  therefore  of  ver.  24,  can  only  logically  re¬ 
fer  to  the  words  immediately  preceding,  “Je¬ 
hovah  is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul.”  (A)  The 
therefore,  in  ver.  24,  is  restricted  to  what  imme¬ 
diately  precedes  by  the  addition  of  the  words 
“  in  Him.”  If  it  had  been  intended  to  correspond 
with  and  explain  the  declaration  of  ver.  21,  it 
should  have  been  “therefore  I  hope  in  this,”  u  t 
in  the  doctrine  contained  in  all  the  preceding 
verses,  to  which  the  this  of  ver.  21  refers,  (c) 
The  fact  that  there  is  as  much  in  the  verses  im¬ 
mediately  following  ver.  24,  as  in  those  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  it,  to  afford  hope  and  com¬ 
fort,  makes  it  exceedingly  improbable  that  ver. 
24  terminates  a  section  begun  in  ver.  21.  (d)  If 
the  therefore ,  of  ver.  24,  refers  to  a  proposition 
preceding  and  not  following  it,  it  is  likely  that 
the  therefore  of  ver.  21  does  also.  4.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  ver.  20,  ns  Cranmer’s  Bible,  Owen  and 
Noyes  translate  it  (see  above  on  ver.  20),  or  os 
Rosenmueller  translates  it  ( Enim  vero  reminis- 
ceris,  hoc  animo  meo  meditor),  and  still  more  as 
G  erlach  translates  it,  Thou  wilt  certainly  remem¬ 
ber  that  my  soul  is  bowed  down  in  me,  or  upon  me, 
renders  the  meaning  of  ver.  21  clear  and  un¬ 
equivocal.  This  assurance,  that  God  is  mindful 
of  the  soul  that  is  bowed  down  upon  itself,  in 
sorrow  and  penitence,  the  Prophet  takes  to  heart, 
and  therefore  hope  revives  in  his  bosom.  We 
thus  have  a  graceful  and  easy  introduction  to 
the  beautiful  passage  that  follows  in  which  the 
thought  expressed  in  ver.  20,  that  God  is  mindful 
of  the  submissive  patient  sufferer,  is  expanded 
and  reappears  at  every  point. — W.  H.  H.] 


in.  22-24. 

22  R  is  of  the  Lord’s  mercies  that  we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  compassions 
23,  24  fail  not.  They  are  new  every  morning :  great  is  thy  faithfulness.  The  Lobd 
is  my  portion,  saith  my  soul ;  therefore  will  I  hope  in  him. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


Ver.  22. — Gerlach  argues  that  the  use  in  Jer.  xliv.  of  UOH* ,n  Ter*  for  the  first  person  plural,  and  oftOTV 

In  Tern.  12,  27,  for  the  third  person  plural,  is  decisive  evidence  of  the  Jeremiac  use  of  language  in  the  Lamentations.— W. 
H.  H.]— The  plural  DHDH,  not  found  in  Jeremiah,  is  frequent  elsewhere,  ver.  31 ;  Gen.  xxxii.  11 ;  Is.  ixiii.  7 ;  Ps.  lxiix. 

2;  cviL  43,  rfc.— D'pH'V  Jer.  xvi.  6 ;  xlii.  12.— ^3,  Jer.  viil.  20 ;  xiv.  6;  xvi.  4,  etc. 

Ver.  23.— D'Ehn  i*»  In  apposition  to  nm*— Bfin,  Jer.  xxxi.  22,  31.— O'HpsS,  la  xxxiii.  2;  Ps.  lxxiii.  14 ;  ci.  8. 
•  t-;  r-;|-  tt  *  I  v  :  - 

Jeremiah  uses  1p3S  in  this  sense  only  once.— TUION,  Jer.v.l,  3;  vii.  28;  ix.  2. 

Ver.  24.— The  expression  *$33  rPDN  occure  only  here.— This  construction  with  S  occurs,  Ps.  xxxviii.  16;  xliL 

«,  12 ;  xliii.  6 ;  Mic.  vii.  7,  etc.  '  *  ’  *T 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ycrs.  22-24.  It  should  be  especially  observed 
here  that  the  passage  which  is  full  of  the  richest 
comfort  and  which  includes  vers.  22-12,  con¬ 


stitutes  the  middle  portion  both  of  the  third 
chapter  and  of  the  whole  book.  For  as  chapter 
third  occupies  the  middle  place  among  the  fire 
Songs,  so  the  two  decades  of  verses,  vers.  22-42, 
constitute  almost  exactly  the  middle  part  of  chap¬ 
ter  third.  Here  the  author  skilfully  introduce! 
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the  sunshine.  He  permits  the  bright  day  of 
hope  and  resignation  to  follow  the  night  of  despair 
described  in  ver.  18.  Immediately  following 
these  verses,  however,  the  misery  of  the  people 
and  of  the  Prophet  is  again  depicted  in  the 
gloomiest  colors,  so  that  this  bright  part  is,  as  it 
were,  framed  in  on  both  sides  with  deep  dark¬ 
ness,  which  serves  as  a  back-ground  to  make  the 
colors  of  this  picture  of  consolation  stand  out  with 
greater  distinctness.  And  so,  as  it  were,  the 
dome  of  the  building,  artistically  constructed  of 
these  tearful  Songs,  rises  up  as  a  pyramid  of 
light  out  of  painful  darkness,  by  which  means 
the  comforting  truth,  that  for  believers  the 
sun  of  happiness  will  at  last  triumph  over  the 
uigbt  of  misery  and  suffering,  is  placed  con¬ 
spicuously  in  the  clearest  and  strongest  light. 
First  of  all  the  joyful  announcement  is  made, 
vers.  22-24,  that,  by  the  grace  of  Qod,  Israel  is 
not  yet  completely  undone.  There  is  still  a 
remnant  which  can  serve  as  a  connecting  link 
for  the  new  order  of  things.  This  great  favor 
Israel  owes  to  the  mercy  of  God,  which  is  not  yet 
exhausted,  but  rather  in  consequence  of  it  the 
faithfulness  of  God  renews  itself  every  morning, 
so  that  the  Poet  can  proclaim  with  assurance,  as 
a  noble  anchor  of  hope  and  consolation,  that  the 
Lord  is  his  portion,  and  that  he  may  still  say  to 
his  God  44  Thou  art  mine.” 

Ver.  22.  It  ia  of  the  LORD'S  mercies  that 
we  are  not  consumed,  because  his  com¬ 
passions  fail  not. — Because  of  Jehovah's  mercies 
toe  art  not  consumed  [Gnaden  Jehovah's  sind  es, 
dass  wir  nicht  gar  aus  sind.  So  also,  word  for 
word,  Gerlach],  for  his  compassion  has  no  end. 
[The  E.  V.  is  more  accurate,  because  his  compas¬ 
sions  fail  not. — W.  H.  H.]  The  fact  that  the  Poet 
here  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural,  when  else¬ 
where,  down  to  ver.  40,  he  speaks  only  of  him¬ 
self,  is  explained  by  what  has  been  already  shown, 
that  he  fastens  the  cords  of  his  own  personal 
hope  to  the  fact  that  the  people  still  exists,  even 
if  only  as  a  weak  remnant.  But  that  even  such 
a  kernel  remains,  he  ascribes  to  the  grace  of  God. 
[See  these  transitions  from  singular  to  plural 
and  back  again,  explained  in  remarks  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  chapter.  ]  The  use  of  the  plural  in 
mercies  involves  the  idea  of  manifestations  of 
grace,  or  illustrations  of  grace,  in  the  way  of 
instruction  and  of  example.  Many  acts  of  Di-  | 
vine  grace  shown  to  many  individuals,  combine 
in  the  result.  Since  the  mercies  (the  several  acts 
of  grace)  of  Jehovah  can  only  be  regarded  as  t  he 
effluence  of  His  compassion,  we  take  the  second  '3 
as  a  causative  particle,  **for  His  compassion  has 
no  end.”  The  compassion  of  God  is  the  ground 
of  His  graciousness,  in  consequence  of  which  Is¬ 
rael  is  not  entirely  undone. 

If  we  could  take  UDH  for  the  third  person 
plural,  as  the  Chaldaic,  Syriac  and  many 


moderns  do  (Ewald,  Thenius,  Delitzch  on  Is. 
xxiii.  11),  the  sense  of  this  place  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  clear.  [We  could  then  translate  with  Cal¬ 
vin,  The  mercies  of  Jehovah  !  surely  they  are  not 
consumed.  In  which  Owen,  Blayney  and  Booth- 
royd  substantially  agree. — W.  H.  H.]  But, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  Ps.  Ixiv.  7, 
UDf)  seems  even  more  plainly  than  here  as  if  it 
must  be  taken  for  the  third  person  plural  [not 
necessarily.  See  J.  A.  Alexander  m  tec.],  yet 
Olsuausen  is  oertainly  right  when  he  shows,  g 
82  u,  that  the  insertion  of  1  as  a  compensation 
for  the  reduplication  of  the  consonant,  is  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  all  the  established  rules  of  Grammar. 
It  mAy  be  that  at  several  of  those  doubtful  places 
that  are  referred  to  (Is.  xxiii.  11 ;  Lam.  iii.  22  ; 
Ps.  ixiv.  7 ;  Prov.  xxvi.  7 ;  Ear.  x.  1C)  false 
readings  have  slipped  in.  But  here  this  suppo¬ 
sition  is  unnecessary.  Here  as  in  Num.  xvii.  28, 
and  Jer.  xliv.  18,  OrDtf  is  the  first  person  pluraL 
Ver.  28.  They  are  new  every  morning. 
[They,  t. «.,  the  mercies  of  Jehovah ,  which  are  ever 
renewed  because  His  compassion  fails  not:  for  His 
mercies  are  the  fruit  of  His  compasson  (see  notes 
on  ver.  22).— W.  H.  H.J— Great  ia  thy  faith¬ 
fulness. — Faithfulness  is  only  a  form  of  compas¬ 
sionate  love.  It  is  love  enduring  in  all  circum¬ 
stances.  [Calvin:  “Were  God  to  take  away  the 
promise,  all  the  miserable  would  inevitably  per¬ 
ish;  for  they  can  never  lay  hold  on  His  mercy 
except  through  His  word.  This,  then,  is  the 
reason  why  Scripture  so  often  connects  these 
two  things  together,  even  God’s  mercy  and  His 
faithfulness  in  fulfilling  His  promises.”] 

Ver.  24.  Vers.  22,23,  treated  only  of  objective 
facts.  From  these  a  subjective  conclusion  is 
now  drawn.  Since  the  Lord  is  so  gracious, 
merciful  and  faithful,  the  Poet  esteems  Him  as 
the  dearest  treasure  of  his  soul,  as  his  best  por¬ 
tion,  and  the  foundation  of  his  hope.  The 
LORD  is  my  portion. — My  portion  is  Jehovah. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  Num.  xviii.  20,  where  the 
Lord,  having  told  Aaron  that  he  should  receive 
no  hereditary  portion  in  the  land,  says  to  him, 
44 1  am  thy  part  [ portion ]  and  thine  inheritance.” 
The  same  expression  is  found  in  Ps.  xvi.  5 ;  lxxiii. 
26;  cxix.  67  ;  cxlii.  6.  See  Jer.  x.  16;  li.  19; 
Deut.  xxxii.  9.  Saith  my  soul. — [Calvin: 
44  He  speaks  emphatically,  that  his  soul  had  thus 
said  .  .  .  The  unbelieving  also  confess  that  God 
is  the  fountain  of  all  blessings,  and  that  they 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  Him;  but  with  the  mouth 
only  they  confess  this,  while  they  believe  nothing 
less.  This  then  is  the  reason  why  the  Prophet 
ascribes  what  he  says  to  his  soul,  as  though  he 
had  said,  that  he  did  not  boast  like  hypocrites 
that  God  was  his  portion,  but  of  this  he  had  a 
thorough  conviction.”]  Therefore  will  I  hope 
in  him.— Bee  ver.  21. 
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III.  25-83. 

25  The  Lord  is  good  unto  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the  soul  that  seeketh  him. 

26  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
27,  28  Lord.  It  is  good  for  a  man  that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  He  sittetk 

29  alone  and  keepeth  silence,  because  he  hath  borne  it  upon  him.  He  putteth  his  mouth 

30  in  the  dust,  if  so  be  there  may  be  hope.  He  giveth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth 

31  him :  he  is  filled  full  with  reproach.  For  the  Lord  will  not  cast  off  for  ever. 

32  But  though  he  cause  grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion  according  to  the  multitude 

33  of  his  mercies.  For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly,  nor  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  25.— Kal  of  711  p  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah;  he  usee  onlj  Niphal  iii.  17,  and  Piel  viii.  15;  xiiL  16;  xIt.  12,22 

tit  . 

Kindred  expressions  are  found  in  Ps.  xxt.  3  ;  lxix.  7 ;  Is.  xlix.  23.— The  expression  7117V  DR  E7ll  is  found  in  Jeremiah 

t  :  ••  -  t 

several  times  and  in  different  senses,  x.  21  (?)  ;  xxi.  2;  xxix.  13 ;  xxxvii.  7.  Vet  none  of  these  places  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  Poet's  eye.  If  some  earUer  declaration  was  in  his  mind,  it  was  apparently  Deut.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  said  13CH171  *3 

•■jparSaai 

Ver.  26.— [See  crit.  note s  below.}— flJMWA  J®r-  iii*  23* 

Ver.  27.— Sj?.  See  L  14.  *7p  occurs  only  here.— frequently  in  Jeremiah,  iii.  4;  xxiv.  25,  etc. 

Ver.  28.— *7CD1,  not  in  Jeremiah.  It  occurs,  besides  here,  only  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12 ;  Is.  lxiii.  9.  Is.  xl.  15,  is  pro¬ 

bably  from  *730,  to  turn  aside  (see  Dxlitxsch  at  this  place),  of  which  verb  Jeremiah  makee  frequent  use,  xri.  13;  xxil 

20,  28. 

Ver. 29.— [This  verse  is  wanting  In  the  Sept.]—' Jeremiah  uses  often,  xxi.  2;  xxvi.  3,  7;  li.  8.  [Calvix  :  uTb# 
particle  expresses  what  is  difficult ;  for  when  anything  appears  to  be  incredible,  the  Hebrews  say,  If  it  may  he."}— The 
phrase  711  pfl  Bf'  i«  found  not  only  in  Prov.  xix.  18,  but  also  in  Jer.  xxxi.  17. 

Ver.  30.— Neither  the  Part.  713*3.  nor  TlS,  seo  i.  2,  occurs  in  Jeremiah :  'nS  found  in  Is.  1.  6.— The  expression 

713*1713  occurs  only  here,  yet  there  is  a  similar  construction  [of  with  3,  instead  of  Aoc .]  in  Ps.  lxv.  6 ;  lxxxviiL 

4.  The  words  yyt?  and  713*11"!,  hy  themselves,  are  current  in  Jeremiah ;  see  for  the  first,  xxxi.  14;  xlvi.  10 ;  L  10,  for  the 
other  vi.  10;  xv.  15  ;  xx.  8 ;  xxiv.  9,  etc. 

Ver.  31. — Jeremiah  never  uses  Hit,  see  ver.  17 ;  li.  7. 

Ver.  32.-711171,  see  i.  4;  v.  12.— DTV1,  often  in  Jeremiah,  xii.  15;  xxxi.  20  ;  xlii.l2,efc.— HOTI  3*13  is  found,  pointed 

T  -  *  TT”!  : 

thus,  Ps.  cvi.  45,  besides  Is.  lxiii.  7. — With  regard  to  grammatical  construction,  see  ver.  22. 

Ver.  33.— The  verb  713>7*  inclinatum ,  depressum  esse  (Piel  again  in  Lam.  v.  11)  Jeremiah  uses  in  no  form. — 13^3,  ** 
Deut.  xvi.  28.— 711'  is  Imperf.  Piel  of  ni\  the  Hiph.  of  which  we  have  in  ver.  32.  This  form  occurs  only  here :  it  Is  short- 

TT 

ened  from  711"1,  os  IT',  ver.  63,  from  }T'l.  See  Olsh.,  p.  547.— E7'R  '13,  not  found  in  Jeremiah;  he  says  only  once 
D*1K  '13,  xxxii.  19.  [If  ho  could  use  this  latter  phrase  “only  once,"  he  was  not  so  addicted  to  it  that  he  could  not  use  tbs 

tt 

other  “  only  once.’*— W.  H.  H.]  The  phrase,  besides  here,  is  found  only  in  Ps.  iv.  3 ;  xlix.  3 ;  lxii.  10.  At  the  last  two  places 
DIR  '13  occurs  in  the  immediate  context. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  25-33.  The  thought  underlying  this  sec¬ 
tion  is, — the  Lord  has  kind  purposes  towards  the 
children  of  men  in  all  circumstances;  even  if  He 
chastises  them,  He  does  it  for  their  good;  men 
should  so  deport  themselves  in  misfortune  that 
they  may  ensure  the  attainment  of  the  Lord’s 
wholesome  intention.  Then  will  He  permit  His 
mercy  to  return  again.  [Here  we  plainly  see 
the  expansion  of  the  assertion  made  in  ver.  20, 
that  t  he  Lord  will  be  mindful  of  the  soul  bowed  down 
upon  itself  in  submissive  sorrow. — W.  H.  H.] — 
The  three  verses,  25-27,  begin  with  the  same 
word  310,  good,  and  evidently  belong  together, 
as  in  this  section  generally  the  connection  of 
verses  beginning  with  the  same  initial  is  very 
apparent.  Thus  in  the  three  following  triads, 
vers.  28-30,  81-33,  34-30,  the  verses  begin  not 


only  with  the  same  letter,  but  with  homogeneous 
words. 

Ver.  25.  The  LORD  is  good — Good  is  Je¬ 
hovah—  unto  them  that  wait  for  him, — to 
them  who  trust  in  Him.  [Wait,  waiting  in  hope, 
is  the  correct  idea. — W.  H.  H.], — to  the  soul 
that  seeketh  him. — The  idea  of  3^0=yooi,  is 
presented  to  us  in  three  aspects  in  vers.  25-27. 
Here  we  have  the  fundamental  idea,  that  the 
Lord  Himself  is  good.  This  belongs  to  His  na¬ 
ture.  He  is  good  even  when  He  causes  pain. 
Man  though  in  trouble,  perceiving  the  goodness 
of  the  Lord,  cannot  defiantly  murmur  or  faint* 
heartedly  despair.  He  must  rather  hope  even 
in  Him  who  slays  him,  seek  even  Him  whoaeema 
to  thrust  him  away  from  Himself. 

Ver.  26.  It  is  good  that  a  man  should 
both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  LORD  — Happy  is  he  who  keeping 
silence  waits  for  the  salvation  of  Jehovah.  [Tha 
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Hebrew  construction  is  difficult.  The  authorities 
differ  on  important  points.  But  all  the  transla¬ 
tions  result  in  the  same  essential  meaning,  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  aa  well  expressed  in  our  com¬ 
mon  English  version,  as  in  any.  It  is  good  both 
hopefully  and  silently ,  t.  e  ,  unmurmuringly,  sub¬ 
missively,  to  wait  for  the  salvation  *f  Jehovah. — 
W.  H.  H.]  From  the  proposition  that  the  Lord 
is  good  to  those  who  wait  tor  Him  and  seek  Him, 
follows  necessarily  this  other,  that  the  man  is 
fortunate,  even  iu  the  midst  of  chastisement,  who 
patiently  and  silently  hopes  for  the  salvation  of 
the  Lord.  Thence  it  appears  that  310,  good ,  here 
is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  felix,  happy ,  fortu¬ 
nate,  which  it  undoubtedly  has  in  iv.  9;  Jer. 
xliv.  17;  Is.  iii.  10;  Ps.  cxii.  6. 

[310.  The  Attempt  has  been  made  to  take 
this  word  in  verses  26,  27  as  a  repetition  of  the 
statement,  in  ver.  25,  that  Jehovah  is  good  Thus 
Neumann  (see  Gerlach),  Good  is  Jehovah  to  those 
who  hope  in  Him  .  .  .  Good — and  who  waits  .  . 
Good  to  the  man ,  etc  This  creates  a  very  harsh 

ellipsis  in  ver.  26,  and  reduces  the  meaning  in 
ver.  27,  down  to  this,  that  Jehovah  is  good  to 
that  man  only  who  bears  the  yoke  in  his  youth. 
Blatnet  and  Boothroyd  avoid  these  two  diffi¬ 
culties,  by  translating  rtp  in  ver.  25  as  a  singu¬ 
lar  noun  (which  Owen  claims  as  the  correct 
reading  on  the  authority  of  the  Syr.)t  and  by 
introducing  an  illative  particle  ( therefore ,  hence) 
in  ver.  26,  that  is  not  in  the  Hebrew.  BlaynEy: 
Jehovah  is  gracious  unto  him  that  waileth  for  Him 
...  He  is  gracious ,  therefore  let  him  wait  ...  He 
is  gracious  unto  a  man ,  etc.  BoothroyD:  Jehovah 
is  good  to  him  that  waitelh  for  Him  ...  He  is  good . 
hence  let  him  hope ,  etc.  Besides  the  grammatical 
difficulties  above  stated,  these  two  translations, 
by  making  an  independent  proposition  of  ver. 
27,  teaches  the  wretched  doctrine  that  God  is 
necessarily  gracious  or  good  to  a  man  who  is 
afflicted  in  his  youth  They  are,  too,  open  to  the 
grammatical  objection  that  GeklacH  brings 
against  Neumann’s  translation,  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  suffix  at  the  end  of  verse  26,  instead  of 
Hie  name  Jehovah.  The  repetition  of  the  word 
310  in  these  verses  should,  doubtless,  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  sort  of  initial  rhyme,  intended  to 
please  the  ear  and  the  eye,  and  to  fix  the  atten¬ 
tion. — W  H  H.] — If  3^0  is  taken  in  the  sense  of 
feliz ,  the  following  VlV  explains  itself  It  is  J 
insufferably  harsh  to  take  this  as  Imperf.  Hiph. 
as  many  do.  Ewald  refers  to  this,  §  235  a. 
The  examples  adduced  by  him  in  that  place,  af¬ 
ford  no  analogy  to  the  cose  before  us  Why 
should  not  3*10  here  be  construed  precisely  as  it 
is  immediately  afterwards  in  ver  27  ?  The 
double  1  is  easily  explained,  if  we  take  VrP  as 
a  verbal  adjective  from  Srr,  as  Gesenius  (Thes  , 
p  690.  comp.  327),  Winer,  Fuerst  and  others 
do,  although  this  adjective  does  not  occur  else¬ 
where.  An  objection  to  this  may  be  urged  from 
03*1,  which  is  only  found  besides  here  in  Is. 
xlvii.  6,  and  Hab.  ii.  19,  where  it  has  an  adver¬ 
bial  signification.  But  the  question  is,  whether 
03*1  is  a  a  pure  adverb,  or  not  rather  an  original 

adjective  noun  (see  oS*K,  a  forefront^  porch). 


Ewald  affirms  the  latter,  \  204  b.  Comp.  \  163 
g.  In  this  original  adjective  signification  may 
DDH  stand  here.  Maurer,  indeed,  proposes  to 
take  VlT  and  03*1  substantively,  bonum  est  ex- 
pectare  et  silere,m  propr .,  expectatio  el  silenlium= 
tacita  expectatio.  He  refers  in  this  connection  to 

V31.  But,  as  Ewald  shows,  J  168  a ,  this  for¬ 
mation  occurs  even  where  it  has  an  abstract 
sense,  as  ^31  obtrectratio ,  *7,l73  totality ,  yet  there 
is  always  a  passive  idea  beneath  it,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  retributio  originally  retribution ,  disposition 

originally  the  being  disposed.  So  also  *TD1  was 
originally  obtrectatum ,  V*?3  consummatum.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  S'lT  would  be  ezpectatum .  But 
this  sense  does  not  suit  here.  The  connection 
requires  the  pure  abstract  idea  of  expectatio. 

Therefore  we  take  VlT  and  0311  in  the  adjective 
sense,  and  the  double  1  for  as  well  as ,  as  also ,  or 
both — and.  [. Both  hopeful  and  silent  or  submis¬ 
sive.] 

Ver.  27.  It  is  good — Good  is  it — for  a  man 
that  he  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth. — If 
that  one  is  happy,  who  silently  wait9  and  en¬ 
dures,  then  it  follows  that  sorrow  itself  has  its 
good  side :  for  it  begets  that  silent  endurance. 
It  is  the  hot  fire  that  ripens  that  noble  fruit. 
Therefore  in  the  next  place  the  Poet  calls  bear¬ 
ing  the  yoke  something  good.  He  adds,  it  is 
true,  in  hisyouth.  This  seems  to  have  caused  the 
interpreters  difficulty,  even  in  old  times.  The 
Aldine  edition  of  the  8ept.,  and  thereupon  Theo- 
dotion,  translated  Ik  avroii,  from  his 

youth.  And  in  fact  many  Codices  read  Vi*JJ33» 
from  his  youth.  But  the  idea  of  youth  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  too  restricted  a  sense.  By  it  the  Poet 
would  indicate  evidently,  not  youth  in  opposition 
to  manhood,  but  the  period  of  still  fresh  unbroken 
strength,  in  opposition  to  the  period  of  broken 
and  diminished  vitality.  He  would  then  under¬ 
stand  manhood  as  included  in  youth.  He  would 
not  exclude  the  thought  that  it  may  be  whole* 
some,  in  a  certain  sense,  for  the  old  to  bear  the 
yoke.  He  means  only  that  the  time  of  vigorous 
strength  is  especially  the  time  when  bearing  the 
yoke  may  be  of  advantage.  For  then  a  man  is 
pre-eminently  pliable.  Then  can  he  learn,  in 
the  school  of  the  cross,  things  that  will  bo  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  in  his  later  life.  [Calvin 
understands  the  yoke  as  that  of  instruction,  in¬ 
stead  of  chastisement;  submission  to  the  teacher. 
So  the  Chaldee  paraphrases  explain  it.  But  the 
whole  context  requires  us  to  understand  the  yoke 
of  affliction  and  submission  to  Divine  Providence. 
See  especially  the  following  verses,  28-33. — W. 
H.  H.] 

J.  D.  Michaelis  has  concluded  from  this  verse, 
that  Jeremiah  wrote  it  when  a  young  man.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  truth  at  the 
foundation  of  this  remark.  In  this  third  chap¬ 
ter  the  person  of  the  speaker  stands  out  in  the 
foreground.  In  the  connection  of  this  chapter, 
then,  this  expression  oan  certainly  be  better  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  in  the  vigor  of 
his  strength,  than  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  man. 
Since  then  Jeremiah,  at  the  time  of  the  capture 
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of  Jerusalem,  stood  at  the  very  least  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  old  age,  having  a  ministry  of  forty-two 
years  behind  him,  which  he  had  begun  rather 
after,  than  before,  or  at  his  twentieth  year  (see 
Introduction  to  Jtr.  Proph .,  p.  xiii.),  therefore  this 
place  is  rather  against  than  for  Jeremiah's  au¬ 
thorship  of  this  Song.  [Is  it  natural  for  a  young 
man  to  talk  about  patiently  and  silently  bearing 
a  yoke?  Is  it  not  natural  for  an  old  man,  look¬ 
ing  back  upon  a  long  experience,  to  recoguize 
the  benefit  of  early  crosses  and  afflictions  ?  Could 
we  imagine  anything  more  likely  to  be  said  by 
the  pious  Prophet  in  his  old  age,  than  what  is 
here  said?  And  is  it  nut  just  what  his  personal 
sufferings  that  begun  in  his  youth  long  before 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  would  hare  led  him  to 
say  ?  And,  finally,  do  we  not  recognize  every¬ 
where  in  these  Lamentations,  the  spirit  of  one  who 
has  been  long  a  stranger  to  happiness,  who, — un¬ 
like  the  young  man,  strong,  sanguine  and  self- 
reliant, — has  lost  all  hope  save  a  hope  in  God, 
looking  far  onwards  into  the  hidden  future,  that 
is  to  be  waited  for  in  silent  passive,  submission? — 
Wordsworth  :  “  The  sentiment  before  us  is  very 
Appropriate  to  Jeremiah,  who  had  been  chastened 
in  early  life  by  God,  and  had  thus  learnt  a  les¬ 
son  of  patience  and  cheerful  resignation  under 
the  severest  personal  Afflictions;  and  he  here 
recognizes  the  benefit  of  that  early  discipline.” 
— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  28.  He  sitteth  alone  and  keepeth 
silent. — The  bearing  of  the  yoke  is  not  uncon¬ 
ditionally  wholesome  for  a  man,  but  only  when 
it  is  done  in  the  right  way.  That  is  no  right 
and  wholesome  way  of  bearing  the  cross,  when 
one  is  impatient  and  perverse,  and  desires  to 
shake  off  the  yoke.  lUther,  the  yoke  should  be 
borne  in  silent  and  patient  submission. — The 
sitting  alone  is  in  opposition  to  cheerful  inter¬ 
course  with  men.  This  Jeremiah  himself  makes 
explicitly -conspicuous,  when  he  says,  xv.  17,  “I 
sat  not  in  the  assembly  of  the  joyful  [E.  V.,  the 
mockers ],  nor  rejoiced  ;  I  sat  alone,  because  of 
Thy  baud :  for  Thou  hast  filled  me  with  indigna¬ 
tion.”  Only  in  silence  and  solitude  do  Divine 
chastisements  affect  the  heart.  Whoever  permits 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  the  noise  of  the  world, 
drowns  the  voice  of  God,  which  speaks  to  our 
heart  by  means  of  the  yoke.  Compare,  besides, 
i.  1  ;  Lev.  xiii.  46. — And  is  silent:  comp.  ii.  10, 
18  ;  Jer.  xlvii.  6  ;  xlviii.  2.—  Because  he  hath 
borne  it  upon  him, — when  [ because ]  He  imposed 
it  on  him.  The  old  translators  (Sept.,  Jerome, 
Syriac)  have  taken  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  taking 
upon  one's  self  [so  E.  V.,  Calvin  and  Owen],  be¬ 
cause  (hey  thought,  the  subject  being  wanting, 
the  subject  of  the  immediately  preceding  verbs 

must  be  supplied.  But  the  Hebrew  verb  (Soi, 

as  also  S*CD)  means  toller e,  imponere  [to  lay  upon , 
to  impose'].  The  whole  context  readily  supplies 
Jehovah  as  the  subject,  and  the  word  itself  gives 
the  object.  [Broughton,  Henderson,  Noyes 
and  Gkrlach,  all  agree  with  Nargelsbach,  in 
taking  the  verb  in  an  active  sense,  and  in  making 
God  the  subject  of  the  verb, — because ,  or  when  He 
laid  it  upon  him.  Calvin,  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  his  own  rendering,  confesses  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  does  not  seem  natural  to  liirn,  and  sug 
gests  another  reading.  Noyes  remarks  that 


“  the  name  of  God  is  understood,  as  often  in 
Job,”  and  refers  to  his  note  on  Job  iii.  20. — W. 
H.  H.] 

[Luther,  Pareau,  De  Wette,  Maurer,  Thb- 
nius  and  Noyes,  make  vers.  28-80  dependent  on 
'3,  that,  in  verse  27,  and  expository  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  bearing  the  yoke.  It  is  good  that  a  man  bear 
the  yoke  in  his  youth ,  that  he  sit  alone  and  is  silent, 
etc.,  that  he  put  his  mouth  in  the  dust ,  etc.,  that  he 
give  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him .  etc.  This 
gives  a  good  sense;  but  the  emphatic  idea  in 
ver.  27,  is, — not  that  a  man  bear  the  yoke ,  but 
that  he  bear  it  in  his  youth;  it  is  hardly  possible, 
therefore,  that  vers.  28-30  can  be  an  expansion 
of  ver.  27,  without  showing  why  it  is  good  for  a 
man  to  bear  the  yoke  in  his  youth.  We  are  com¬ 
pelled,  therefore,  to  interpret  vers.  28-30,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  ver.  27. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  29.  He  putteth  bis  month  in  the 
dost. — This  expression  is  found  only  here.  It 
is  different  from  the  expression  lick  the  dust  (Ps. 
lxxii.  9 ;  Mic.  vii.  17  ;  Is.  xlix.  23).  For  whilst 
the  latter  denotes  only  the  lowest  degree  of  sub¬ 
jection,  the  former  denotes  likewise  speechless¬ 
ness,  since  he  who  has  put  his  mouth  iu  the  dust 
cannot  speak.  Yet  it  is  not  meant  that  he  who  is 
humbled  in  the  dust  cannot  say  anything  at  alL 
Only  he  shall  restrain  himself  from  murmuriog. 
Ejaculations  of  humble  imploring  prayer  may 
be  extorted  from  the  heart.  As  such  an  ejacu¬ 
lation  we  must  regard  the  words — if  ao  be  there 
may  be  hope, — perhaps  there  is  hope.  For  if 
we  take  these  as  the  words  of  the  Poet,  then  we 
cannot  understand  why  they  occur  just  here. 
They  would  in  that  case  stand  as  well  or  better 
at  the  end  of  ver.  30,  in  place  of  he  is  filled  full 
with  reproach.  Here  at  the  close  of  ver.  29,  they 
are  only  in  place,  if  they  can  be  brought  into 
organic  union  with  the  first  member  of  the  verse. 
This  is  done  if  we  take  them  as  what  the  hum¬ 
bled  one  is  permitted  to  say,  or  rather  to  think, 
in  spite  of  his  putting  his  mouth  in  the  dust.  I 
do  not  on  this  account  think,  that  we  should  sup¬ 
ply  saying ,  for  it  would  illy  suit  to  say — 

he  becomes  dumb  speaking.  We  must,  there¬ 
fore.  understand  the  sentence,  as  indeed  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  humbled  one,  but  as  an  independent 
exclamation,  not  grammatically  connected  with 
the  preceding  sentence. 

Ver.  30.  If  the  three  propositions,  vers.  28-30, 
be  compared  one  with  another,  a  certain  grada¬ 
tion  will  be  perceived.  For  sitting  alone  and 
silent  is  comparatively  easy.  To  put  the  month 
in  the  dust  and  yet  to  hope,  is  more  difficult 
But  the  hardest  of  all,  without  question,  is  to 
present  the  cheek  to  the  smiter  and  patiently  ac¬ 
cept  the  full  measure  of  disgrace  that  is  to  come 
upon  us.— He  giveth — offers — bis  cbeek  to 
him  that  smiteth  him. — By  him  that  smiteth 
him  we  are  not  to  understand,  exclusively  and 
immediately,  God.  For  God  smites  not  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  by  the  instrumentality  of  men.  “The 
Lord  hath  bidden  him,”  said  David  in  reference 
to  the  revilings  of  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.  11).  For 
the  sense,  see  Job  xvi.  10;  Matt.  v.  89.  [Cal¬ 
vin:  “There  are  many  who  submit  to  God  when 
they  perceive  His  hand;  as,  for  instance,  when 
any  une  is  afflicted  with  a  disease,  he  knows  that 
it  is  a  chastisement  that  proceeds  from  God; 
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when  pestilence  happens,  or  famine,  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  hand  of  God  ap¬ 
pears  to  them;  and  many  then  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  a  suitable  manner :  but  when  an  enemy 
meet 8  one,  and  when  injured,  he  instantly  says, 

*  I  have  now  nothing  to  do  with  God,  but  that 
wicked  enemy  treats  me  disgracefully.'  It  is 
then  for  this  reason  that  the  Prophet  shows  that 
the  patience  of  the  godly  ought  to  extend  to  in- , 
juries  of  this  kind.”] — He  is  filled  fall  with 
reproach. — [Calvin:  “  There  are  two  kinds 
of  injuries;  for  the  wicked  either  treat  us  with 
violence,  or  assail  us  with  reproaches ;  and  re¬ 
proach  is  the  bitterest  of  all  things,  and  inflicts 
a  most  grievous  wound  on  all  ingenuous  minds.”] 

Vers.  81-33.  The  triad  now  following  states 
the  reason  why  it  is  good  not  to  despair  in 
trouble,  but  to  persevere  in  silent  hope.  The 
reason  is  contained  in  three  specifications ;  or, 
more  correctly,  in  two,  the  second  of  which  is 
shown  in  two  particulars. 

Ver.  31.  The  first  reason  is  a  negative  one.  For 
the  Lord  [Adonai,  not  Jehovah.  Yet  see  Intr., 
Add.  Rem.,  p.  32,]  will  not  cast  off  for  ever. 
— The  same  expression  as  Ps.  lxxvii.  8;  comp, 
xliv.  24;  lxxiv.  1.  Calvin:  “It  is  certain  there 
will  be  no  patience,  except  there  be  hope  .  .  . 
As  patience  cherishes  hope,  so  hope  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  patience;  and  hence  consolation  is,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Paul,  connected  with  patience ;  Rom. 
xv.  4.”] 

Ver.  32.  The  second  reason  contains  two  par* 
ticulars.  The  first  is  a  positive  one :  the  com¬ 
passion  of  God  after  He  has  a  long  time  smitten, 
will  yet  appear  again.  But  though  he  cause 
grief,  yet  will  he  have  compassion  ac- 
cording  to  the  multitude  of  his  mercies. — 
For  if  He  hat  afflicted ,  then  is  He  moved  to  compas¬ 
sion  according  to  His  great  mercy.  With  regard  to 
the  meaning,  see  Hos,  vi.  1  ,  Job  v.  18;  Ps.  xxx. 
6  (5).  [See  also  Is.  liv.  7,  8;  Ps.  lxxxix.  32-34.] 

Ver.  33.  The  second  particular  -of  the  second 
reason  is  expressed  in  a  negative  form:  God 
must,  after  He  has  smitten,  have  compassion 
again,  because  chastisement  is  not  with  Him  an 
end,  but  a  means.  The  essential  disposition  of 
His  heart  is  love.  Therefore  chastisement  is  not 
the  proper  or  true  expression  of  His  feeling  to¬ 
wards  us.  For  he  doth  not  afflict  willingly 
[marg.,  from  his  heart],  nor  grieve — yet  Ht 
griives  [a/id  grieve. — W.  H.  H.]  the  children 
of  men. — From  the  heart:  Not  out  of  His  heart, 
but  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  God  anthro- 
popathically,  chastisement  comes  from  His  head. 
The  antithesis  indicated  here  is  not  expressed  in 
the  context  [ willingly ,  see  Num.  xvi.  28],  For 
the  sense,  see  Ps.  cxix.  75 ;  Jer.  xxxii.  41 ;  Deut. 
xxviii.  63. 


III.  84-39. 

34,  35  To  crush  under  his  feet  all  the  prisoners  of  the  earth.  To  turn  aside  the 

36  right  of  a  man  before  the  face  of  the  Most  High.  To  subvert  a  man  in  his  cause, 

37  the  Lord  appro veth  not  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  when  the 

38  Lord  commandeth  it  not  ?  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  proceedeth  not 

39  evil  and  good  ?  Wherefore  doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  lor  the  punishment 
of  his  sins  ? 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Vers.  34-36. — The  three  Infinitives  which  begin  these  rerses,  can  only  depend  on  HIPV  But  HiO  in  connection  with 

•w  or  has  the  meaning  of  inlueri  in  aliquid ,  fixing  the  eyes  on  something  (Is.  xvii.  7 ;  Ex.  v.  21).  Owing  to  the  affinity 

between  Sp  and  b  (See  Ewn  §  217,  e,  d,  *),  4  HIO  can  be  used  for  ilfcO-  So  Ps.  lxiv.  6,  and  here  [Geblacq  refers 
-  :  :  r  r  |  tt 

also  to  1  Sam.  xvi.  7].  The  necessity  of  choosing  a  word  beginning  with  7,  on  account  of  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  has 

here  at  any  rate  decidedly  prevailed.  [Nkcmakh,  according  to  Geblacii,  makes  these  infinitives  dependent  on  vfa  of  ver.  33, 
Ood  does  not  willingly  allow  all  that  Israel  suffers;  but  this  involves  great  difficulty  in  interpreting  last  clauses  of  vers.  35, 
36.— W.  H.  II.] 

Ver.  34.— -K3*l  does  not  occur  in  the  Kal,  Jeremiah  uses  it  once  in  the  Pual,  xliv.  10. — The  suffix  in  V /J")  (the  peculiar 
TT  1  t 

opinion  of  Otto,  who  takes  it  as  synonymous  with  ”  7,  we  dismiss),  can  only  be  referred  to  the  subject  concealed  in 

IOT  Use  the  Participle  instead  of  the  Infinitive,  and  the  reference  is  instantly  plain. — *VDH  Jeremiah  never  uses. 

TT  •  T 

Ver.  35.— The  phrase  '£)  dSEfO  nC9H  never  occurs  in  Jeremiah.  [Yet  he  was  most  familiar  with  it,  especially  in  his 
favorite  book  of  Deuteronomy. — W.  II  II.J  lie  uses  many  times  in  another  sense,  v.  25 ;  vl.  12 ;  vii.  24,  etc.— 

comp.  D'JVDX  DDSftp*  Jer.  v.  28.— as  a  name  of  God,  not  in  Jeremiah;  he  uses  the  word  only  twice, 

in  a  local  sense  xx.  2 ;  xxxvi.  10.  [See  infrv,  Add.  Rem.  p.  32.] 

Ver.  36.  jllp,  only  Piei,  Pual  and  Hithp.,  occur.  The  word  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Jeremiah.  In  Lamentations  the 

substantive  ver.  62,  is  also  found.— ^*1,  Jer.  xv.  10 ;  xxv.  31,  etc.— The  construction  D1X  TNI*  seems  to  be 

chosen  to  vary  the  phrase  from  ver.  35;  for  elsewhere  we  find  only  03170  Dy?  (Job  viii.  3 ;  xxxiv.  i2),  piY(J°b  viii.  3), 
or  fQ  (Ps.  cxlvi.  9). 

Ver.  37.— ['HPV  Naioeisbach  in  his  Grammar  refers  to  a  similar  use  of  3d  Pers.  Fem.  Sing,  of  verb  in  Jud.  x.  9 ;  1  Sam. 

xxx.  6,  'S  lym Jer.  rii.  31 ;  xix.  5,  'zhfby  HnS#  ;  Jer.  xliv.  21,  ’laS'SjT  ;  and  Josh.  xi.  20;  2  Kings  xxiv. 

3,  nrrn  The  Inst  two  examples  show  that  Owes  is  wrong  when  ho  says  that  this  verb  is  M  probably  always  masculine, 
t:  |“  . 

when  it  has  this  meaning,”  and  should,  therefore,  be  taken  here  as  second  person  masculine. — W.  H.  II.] 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


Ver.  88.  I  do  not  think  thnt  Tor.  3$  depeudo  on  10K  in  rcr.  37,  no  Lnrna  trawlntoo.  Who  the,  map  «ry,  that  nek  , 
thing  U  done  without  the  Lord,  command,  and  that  neither  mil  nor  good  coma  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Moet  High  /  For  Tlx 
in  ror  37  l.  not  men  ly  to  eay,  but  it  involve,  her.  th.  nbotroct  idea  of  command,  which  doe.  not  need  an  object  follower 
after  It.  in  order  to  define  it.  Bnt  vor.  38  mu.t  b.  token  independonU,  «  a  question.  See  Exeg.  note,  below  on  ver.  at- 
iitjf  \f  J cr.  xltv.  v« 

Ver.sa.-'n  DIE  remind,  n.of  the  grammatical  con.truction  of 'n  ^K,  P».  xlll.  3 ;  IrxxW.3;  2  Kings  xlx.4,  It 
Jeremiah  ums  the  adjective  'n  only  In  the  formula  of  an  oath,  t«  'n  i  or,  JK  'n,  iv.  2 ;  r.  2 ;  xii.  Id,  etc  in  xxiTiii.  2, 
It  Mem.  to  be  a  rerb.-Me  at  that  place.-KOn, «»  «•  8 ;  Jeremiah  nice  neither  in'th.  .ingulnr  nor  in  the  plund. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  34-39.  We  have  already,  at  ver.  80,  dis¬ 
criminated  between  an  indirect  and  an  immediate 
chastisement.  It  is  there  left  undecided,  which 
may  be  intended.  But  this  point  remaining 
uncertain  must  now  be  made  plain.  All  the 
grounds  of  consolation,  brought  together  in  what 
precedes,  must  be  acknowledged  as  valid  and 
substantial.  But  they  apply  ouly  to  such  sor¬ 
rows  as  those  of  which  God  is  esteemed  the  im¬ 
mediate  author.  But  how  is  it  with  those  sor¬ 
rows  which  the  malice  of  men  indict  upon  us? 
The  opinion  might  arise,  that  these  evils  befall  us 
without  the  intervention  of  God,  and  that  He 
takes  no  notice  of  them.  Yet  these  evils  are 
very  numerous;  and  what  consolation  can  be 
afforded  against  these  evils  from  what  is  said  in 
vers.  25-33,  to  those  who  are  suffering  under  the 
hand  of  God?  To  this  question  it  is  now  ex¬ 
plicitly  answered,  in  vers.  37,  38,  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  done  without  God’s  will,  that  no 
man  has  the  power  to  act  with  absolute  creative 
independence,  that  both  good  and  bad  fortune 
depend  on  the  will  of  tho  Lord.  Consequently 
there  is  no  reason  for  sighing  despairingly  over 
any  calamity,  whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  no 
absolute  misfortune — except  sin  !  All  sorrow  of 
the  heart  then  concentrates  itself  on  the  source 
of  evil,  on  wickedness. 

Yer.  34.  To  crush — to  trample- — under  his 
feet. — The  pronoun  his  must  refer  to  the  subject 
of  the  infinitive  to  crush.  [Owen  absurdly  refers 
it  to  man  in  the  last  verse,  where  the  last  words 
literally  are  children  of  man.—W.  H.  H.]  All 
the  prisoners  of  the  earth.— This  cannot 
mean  literally  all  the  prisoners  on  the  whole 
earth.  This  is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  verb  to 
see  (TUn),  ver.  33,  in  the  perfect  tense.  The 
Poet  can  only  have  in  his  eye  real,  concrete  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Only  those  prisoners  can  be  in¬ 
tended,  already  spoken  of  above,  i.  8,  5,  18. 
m  Mthy  [improperly  translated  landy  by  Blay- 
ney,  Boothroyd  and  Henderson]  is  not  against 
this;  see  Ps.  xliv.  4;  xxxvii.  8.  Delitzsch  at 
this  place,  Gesen.  Thes.y  p.  154.  [Blaynky’s 
arguments  that  the  prisoners  intended  are  those 
held  and  enslaved  for  debt,  could  satisfy  no  one 
but  himself.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  35.  To  turn  aside  the  right  of  a 
man — to  bend  (he  right  of  a  man  fi.  e.,  to  deprive 
a  man  of  his  legal  rights. — W.  Ii.  H.].  See  Ex. 
xxiii.  6;  Deut.  xvi.  i0;  xxiv.  17;  xxvii.  19;  1 
Sam.  viii.  3 ;  comp.  Prov.  xvii.  23 ;  xviii.  5 ;  Is. 
x.  2.— Before  the  face  of  the  Most  High.— 
The  author  thinks  here  of  the  omuipresent  and 
omniscient  God,  who  enthroned  on  high  looks 
far  down  on  Heaven  and  earth  (Ps.  cxiii.  6,  6). 


I  [Blaynby  translates  p,l7#  (the  Moet  High)  here  a 
tuperior  •  asserting  that  ‘  it  cannot  refer  to  God, 
because  no  one  can  wrest  judgment  where  He  is 
the  Judge.  The  meaning  evidently  is,  however, 
to  pervert  judgment  at  earthly  tribunals,  though 
this  is  done,  as  it  were,  before  the  very  face  of  the 
Most  Highy  who  sees  all  things  and  is  present 
everywhere.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  30.  To  subvert. — The  word  means  to  bendy 
to  bend  downt  and  is  used  both  in  reference  to 
persons  (Job  xix.  6;  Ps.  cxix.  78  ;  Eccl.  vii  13) 
and  things  (Am.  viii.  5;  Job  viii.  3,  etc.).  A 
man  in  his  cause— in  his  lawsuit.  The  Lord 
approveth  (marg.,  seetk)  not.  lias  not  the  lord 
seen  that  f  In  this  sentence  the  signification  of 
the  verb  and  the  form  of  the  proposition  are 
doubtful.  As  regards  the  meaning  of  the  verb 
run,  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  taken  in  the  sense 
of  choosing y  preferring  (see  Gen.  xli.  33;  Deut 
xii.  13;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  18)  ;  or  in  a  sense  derived 
from  that  meaning,  agreeing  to,  allowing  (Ewald). 
For  where  has  the  meaning  of  choosing,  there 
are  always  a  number  of  objects  placed  before  the 
sight,  among  which  the  subject,  after  looking 
round  by  way  of  examination,  makes  his  choice. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  where  God  permits  the 
injustice  done  by  men,  He  has  positively  chosen  it 
flhe  learned  and  sagacious  commentator,  in  the 
heat  of  his  argument,  has  made  a  singular  tlun- 
der.  ^  The  proposition  is  not  necessarily  a  ques- 
1  tion,  involving  an  affirmative  answer,  but  mnybe 
a  direct  affirmation,  that  God  does  not  approve, 
choose,  or  look  with  favor  on  such  injustice 

— W.  H.  H.]  jp  urt her,  this  sense  would 
not  suit  the  construction  of  the  infinitive  with 
S  depending  on  (see  Gram,  note,  vers.  34- 
36,  above).  We  are  obliged  then  to  take  this 
verb  in  its  natural,  original  sense  of  seeing.  But 
in  that  case  it  is  clear  that  the  proposition  must 
be  taken  as  a  question,  as  in  verse  88.  For  it 
were  a  contradiction  to  say,  the  perverting  of 
the  right  before  the  face  of  the  Most  Highy  the  Lord 
does  not  see.  What  is  done  before  the  face  of  the 
Lord,  He  cannot  fail  to  see.  This  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  argument.  If  there  were  anything 
which  the  Lord  doth  not  see,  we  might  allow  that 
that  particular  thing  was  done  without  His  con¬ 
sent.  But  Bince  He  sees  everything,  then  must 
everything  that  is  done,  be  done  with  His  con¬ 
sent.  The  absence  of  the  interrogation  is  no 
more  remarkable  than  at  ver.  88.  See  for  ex¬ 
ample  Job  ii.  10,  iny  Gr.y  2  107,  1.  The  perfect 
form  of  the  verb,  H£),  shows  that  the  Poet  had 
here  especially  in  mind  the  oppression  that  had 
befallen  Israel  and  the  Prophet.  He  would  say. 
Must  not  the  Lord  have  seen  all  the  misery  which 
the  Israelites  had  suffered  as  captives,  or  by  tho 
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injustice  of  the  mighty,  all  the  misery  especially 
which  had  extorted  from  the  Poet  the  foregoing 
lamentation  ?  If  he  had  had  in  his  eye,  not  the 
concrete  and  actual,  but  merely  general  and 
possible  facts,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  used 
HXV,  as  Bottcher  has  remarked.  See  below 
ver.  38.  [The  English  version,  the  Lord 
approve th  not ;  or  as  Broughton  has  it,  the  Lord 
liketh  not,  is  undoubtedly  correct,  and  is  adopted 
by  Blayn  by  (who  translates  the  verb  seeth  not ,  but 
explains  it  in  the  sense  of  not  approving),  Booth- 
bo  yd,  Henderson  and  Wordsworth.  It  avoids 
the  harsh  and  arbitrary  explanation  of  supposing 
vers.  34-36,  the  language  of  an  objector,  who 
affirms  the  Lord  doth  not  regard  these  acts  of  op¬ 
pression  and  injustice,  as  Calvin  and  Owen  sug¬ 
gest.  It  also  avoids  the  equally  arbitrary  as¬ 
sumption  of  Naegelsbach,  Gerlach  and  Noyes, 
that  these  words  are  put  interrogatively.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  form  or  context  to  suggest  a 
question.  Ver.  38  is  no  parallel  to  this  case: 
for  there  the  question  is  suggested  by  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  precedes  and  the  question  that  follows 
it:  the  whole  triplet  is  in  the  interrogative  style. 
It  is  dangerous  to  allow  the  right  to  assume  an 
interrogation  for  the  sake  of  surmounting  a  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Were  this  license  generally  accepted, 
the  Bible  could  be  made  to  teach  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  does  teach,  by  assuming  that  its  posi¬ 
tive  affirmations,  are  interrogations  emphasizing 
the  contradiction  of  what  is  apparently  asserted. 
The  opinion  that  71X^1  means  to  view  with  pleasure , 
preference  or  approbation ,  only  when  followed  by 
the  preposition  3,  has  been  so  generally  accepted, 
that  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  hesitated  to  give  HiO 

i  TT 

followed  by  7  that  meaning  m  Is.  liii.  2.  Yet 
only  that  meaning  suits  that  passage:  and  in  1 
Sam.  xvi.  7,  we  have  71*0  with  ^  twice  in  this 
exact  meaning  of  regarding  with  pleasure ,  with 
favor ,  with  approbation , — 44  man  looketh  on  the 
outward  appearance,  but  Jehovah  looketh  on  the 
heart.”  It  will  be  found  on  examination  of  those 
passages  where  7NO  is  construed  with  3,  that 
the  preposition  intensifies  the  sense  and  seems 
to  denote  looking  steadfastly  at  a  thing ,  feasting  the 
eyes  upon  it  with  inward  delight,  or  with  exulta¬ 
tion  as  over  a  prostrate  foe.  But  TTiO  without 
3,  is  also  used  to  express  the  idea  of  looking  at  a 
thing  with  indulgence  and  allowance ,  where  no 
special  complacency  is  implied.  It  is  thus  used 
here,  and  in  exactly  the  same  sense  that  it  has 
in  Hab.  i.  13,  44  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  evil”  JP  DPo.  Wordsworth:  44  The 
sense  is, — For  a  man  to  crush  under  his  feet  all 
the  captives  of  the  earth  (as  the  Chaldeans 
crushed  indiscriminately  their  Hebrew  captives, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age),  to  pervert  a  man’s 
cause  in  the  face  of  the  Most  High,  to  subvert  a 
man  in  his  cause — this  the  Lord  does  not  look  on 
with  approval.  For  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity.” — W.  H.  H.J 
Ver.  37.  Who  is  he  that  saith,  and  it 
cometh  to  pass,  when  the  Lord  com* 
mandeth  it  not  ? —  Who  is  he  that  spoke  and  it 
was  done ,  unlees  the  Lord  commanded  it  f  [Noyes  : 
44  Who  is  he  that  can  command  anything  to  be 
done,  so  that  it  shall  be  effected,  unless  JehovAh 


permit  or  order  it  to  be  done  ?”]  This  verse 
affords  the  proof  that  the  evils,  enumerated  in 
vers.  84-36,  had  not  befallen  those  who  suffered 
them,  without  God’s  consent.  This  verse  re¬ 
minds  us  that  there  is  only  one  single  absolute 
creative  causality;  for  the  words  TlfB  [ He 

said — and  there  was ]  do,  without  doubt,  refer  to 
the  creative-word  (Gen.  i.  3,  etc.).  Were  there 
a  man  of  whom  it  could  be  said, — He  spake  and  it 
was  done ,  He  commanded  and  it  stood  fast  (Ps. 
xxxiii.  9),  then  it  might  be  possible  that  those 
evils  had  befallen  Israel  at  his  command,  and  not 
J ehovah’s.  Evidently  the  Poet,  has  in  mind  these 
words  just  quoted  from  Ps.  xxxiii.  9,  although 
he  quotes  from  memory  as  appears  from  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  for  ’rn.  But  see  the  femin.  in 
such  cases,  my  Or .,  J  00,  6  b  [see  Gram,  ngtls 
above~\.  The  second  clause  of  ver.  37  is  evidently 
suggested  by  the  second  clause  of  Ps.  xxxiii.  9, 
only  it  is  changed  into  a  negative  sentence, 
which  serves  likewise  to  define  the  implied  nega¬ 
tive  of  the  first  clause.  There  are  some,  indeed, 
in  reference  to  whom  the  expression  'HP!  "ID* 
[A«  spoke  and  it  came  to  pass ]  might  in  a  certain 
Bense  be  used,  but  only  when  the  Lord  has  also 
commanded  what  is  done.  There  is  no  one 
whose  will  is  efficient  without  the  consent  and 
command  of  the  Lord.  The  explanation,  Who 
then  may  say,  that  such  a  thing  is  done  without  the 
Lord's  command f  (Luther,  Hosenmueller  and 
others),  is  ungrammatical.  It  ignores  the  Im¬ 
perfect  with  Bov  consecut.  [The  thought  is  the 
same  as  in  Amos  iii.  6,  Shall  there  be  evil  in  a  city , 
and  the  LORD  hath  not  done  it  9 — Owen  gives  an 
entirely  new  version.  Who  is  he  who  says ,  That 
Thou  art  Lord  who  dost  not  command  f  This  is  on 
the  assumption  that  vers.  34-38  contain  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  an  objector,  whose  argument  now  is,  in 
vers.  87,  88,  44  that  God  as  a  Lord  or  Sovereign 
does  not  command  or  order  events,  and  for  this 
reason,  because  both  evil  and  good  cannot  come 
from  Him.”  This  interpretation,  harsh,  difficult 
and  against  authority,  could  only  be  accepted  in 

case  7UO  X1?,  ver.  86,  must  mean  does  not  see , 
regard  or  observe ,  and  not  does  not  approve ,  (see 
notes,  ver.  36).  and  also  in  case  'HPl  in  this 
verse,  must  be  rendered  as  2d  person  masculine, 
and  not  8d  person  feminine  (see  Gram,  note 
above). — The  connection  of  this  triplet  with  the 
preceding  one,  according  to  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s 
interpretation  of  ver.  36, — has  not  the  Lord  seen 
that  ? — is  very  obvious.  But  it  is  no  objection  to 
the  other  interpretation — the  Lord  does  not  ap¬ 
prove,  that  these  three  verses  recognize  God’s 
agency  in  the  evils  that  befall  men.  It  is  the 
problem  constantly  recurring  in  the  Bible,  that 
Goddoes  not  approve  of  oppression  and  injustice, 
and  yet  God  makes  sin  the  punishment  of  sin. 
No  one  can  sinfully  injure  his  neighbor  with 
God’s  approbation:  and  yet  the  injury  he  does 
is  God’s  providential  chastisement  of  transgres¬ 
sors.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  88.  Out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most 
High  proceedeth  not  evil  and  good? — Goes 
not  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High  the  evil  and 
the  good  f  If  there  is  no  one  who  is  able  to  make 
his  will  efficient  without  God’s  permission,  then 
follows  necessarily  the  general  proposition,  that 
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everything,  as  well  evil  as  good,  proceeds  from 
the  mouth  of  God,  u  is  done  by  God’s  com¬ 
mand.  It  oert&inly  is  not  the  Poet’s  intention 
here  to  suggest  any  reflections  on  the  origin  of 
moral  evil.  He  has  in  his  eye,  according  to  the 
whole  context,  only  the  contrast  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  By  the  evil  he  moans  physical 
evil  or  misfortune,  and  by  the  good — physical 
good  or  happiness.  And  although  misfortune  is 
frequently  a  consequence  of  moral  evil,  according 
to  vers.  84-36,  yet  he  regards  this  consequence 
only  with  reference  to  its  bearing  on  human  wel¬ 
fare,  and  not  with  reference  to  its  causation. 
What  he  wishes  to  say  is,  that  the  Lord  permits 
wrong  and  violence,  as  well  as  those  actions  that 
tend  to  promote  happiness,  in  order,  according 
as  His  purpose  may  be,  to  chastise  or  to  bless. 
But  he  did  not  intend  to  say  that  God  had  posi¬ 
tively  willed  what  is  evil,  although  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  evil  is  not  exhausted  in  the  idea  of 
chastisement. 

Ver.  39.  Since  happiness  and  misfortune  are 
both  equally  willed  of  God,  both  must  be  good, 
and  nothing  belonging  to  either  of  them  should 
cause  us  to  murmur.  As  a  man  who  has  brought 
upon  himself  wholesome  sickness  by  means  of 
bitter  medicine,  ought  not  to  complain  of  that 
medicine,  but  should  blame  himself  for  having 
caused  the  necessity  of  using  it,  so  a  man  should 
not  complain  of  the  evils  which  befall  him,  for 
these  are  only  the  necessary  means  of  curing  the 
sickness  of  sin,  of  which  he  himself  is  guilty. 
If  he  will  lament,  let  him  lament  for  his  sin.  See 
Jer.  xxx.  15. — Wherefore  doth  a  living  man 
Complain  (marg.,  murmur). — For  what  tight  the 
man  who  lives t  The  verb,  *8  respiraref 

gemere ,  to  sigh  with  the  kindred  idea  of  murmur¬ 
ing,  Num.  xi.  1,  which  is  the  only  place  except 
this,  where  the  word  occurs.  The  expression  a 
living  man,  "n  DIR,  is  difficult.  It  cannot  be 
taken,  with  Pareau  and  Rosenmueller,  as 
Synonymous  with  DIR,  a  man,  in  which  case  'IT 
living ,  would  be,  properly  speaking,  superfluous. 
Neither  can  it  be  taken  for  0”n,  vitay  life ,  in 
which  case  the  sense  would  be  cur  queritur  homo 
vitam  soil,  calamitosam  (Maurer)  [why  complains 
man  of  life,  i.  c.,  because  it  is  calamitous]  ?  As 
little  can  it  be  called  as  long  as  he  lives  (J.  D. 
Michaelis)  ;  or,  although  he  lives ,  since  he  yet 
lives  and  could  do  something  better  than  sigh 
(Ewald).  The  only  sense  corresponding  to  the 
context  is,  what  does  the  man  as  a  living  one  sigh 
for  f  As  a  living  oney  i.  e.t  as  one  who  still  finds 
himself  in  this  life’s  school  of  discipline.  How 
should  we  in  the  time  appointed  for  affliction 
mourn  over  our  afflictions  ?  A  living  man  should 
not  allow  himself  to  be  surprised  by  “  the  fiery 
trial  ”  as  if  thereby  some  strange  thing  happened 
unto  him  (1  Peter  iv.  12) :  only  that  happens  to 
him  which  is  natural  and  inevitable.  A  man 
for  the  punishment  of  his  sins  ? — Every  one 
on  account  of  his  sins.  This  can  only  be  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  question  proposed  in  the  first  member 
of  the  verse,  designed  to  rectify  the  evil  in  view, 
— not  sufferings,  but  sins  should  be  lamented. 

[The  difficulties  of  this  verse  are  great,  as  is 
evident  from  the  variety  of  translations  and  in¬ 
terpretations  it  has  suffered.  Four  questions  are 
to  be  answered.  1.  The  meaning  of  the  verb 


rendered  complain  or  murmur  f  2.  The  force  of 
'H,  living?  8.  The  sense  in  which  a  many  131 
of  the  second  member  of  the  verse  is  to  be  taken? 
4.  Whether  the  whole  verse  composes  one  ques¬ 
tion,  or  includes  a  question  and  a  responsive  ex¬ 
hortation  or  a  question  and  a  simple  answer? — 1, 
The  meaning  of  the  verb  jj’lR.rP  ?  Abkn 
derived  it  from  |ttt,  and  rendered  it  by  to 
lie  (see  Calvin,  Fuerst,  Gerlach).  Hence 
Muknster,  taking  ver.  88  as  a  denial  of  Divine 
Providence,  explains  ver.  89  thus:  blaspkema 
hsec  vox  est  'mentiturque  homo  in  peccatis  suit ,* — 
this  is  a  blasphemous  saying  (  and  man  is  a  liar 
in  his  sins*  (Gerlach).  Isaaki  derived  the  verb 
from  HJR  (Fuerst).  From  this  root  possibly,  by 
some  far-fetched  analogy,  Broughton  brought 
his  uniquo  translation,  which  has  the  sole  merit 
of  relieving  us  of  the  difficulty  of  explaining  a 
living  manr.  'H  01R,  and  a  mant  "131,  by  making 
one  the  subject,  and  the  other  the  object  of  the 
verb, — what  should  living  man  grudge  any  person 
after  his  tint  But  what  this  means  the  learned 
Hebraist  has  not  explained.  Calvin  is  very 
positive  that  the  word  here  and  in  Numbers, 
means  to  weary  one's  self.  “  Why  should  he  weary 
himself  \  a  living  mant  and  a  man  in  his  sins  7  for  as 
long  as  men  thus  remain  in  their  own  dregs,  they 
will  never  acknowledge  God  as  the  judge  of  the 
world,  and  thus  they  always  go  astray  through 
their  own  perverse  imaginations.”  Others  ren¬ 
der  it  in  a  similar  sense :  *«  Why  doth  he  afflict 
himself  by  his  sins  f  Why  doth  he  procure  evils 
to  himself  by  the  committing  of  sin?” — “  Why 
doth  he  vex  himself  f  (to  wit,  by  impatient  car¬ 
riage  under  God’s  hand),  even  a  man  in  his  sin, 
persisting  still  in  the  same”  (see  Gatakbr). 
The  Versions  and  Lexicographers,  however,  with 
great  unanimity,  and  apparent  reason,  derive 
the  verb  from  JJR,  to  breathe  hard,  to  sigh ,  and 
take  it  in  the  sense  of  murmuring ,  complaining ,  as 
above.  There  is  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is 
its  meaning.  2.  What  is  the  force  of  TL  Pabeau 
and  Rosenmueller,  deny  that  this  word  is  em¬ 
phatic.  They  claim  that  '£!,  alone,  is  used  for 
many  referring  to  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  and  regard  OTC 
added  here,  as  a  mere  redundancy  of  language 
by  Jeremiah,  who  was  not  chary  of  words,  ver- 
borum  non  parcior.  We  are  then  to  take  the  ex¬ 
pression  living  mant  as  meaning  simply  a  man,  as 
we  often  say  living  man,  or  mortal  man  where  the 
adjective  is  superfluous :  (Rosenmueller  trans¬ 
lates  the  text  simply  mortalis.)  To  this  we 
answer  1.  The  word  'n  in  Ps.  cxliii.  2,  is  em¬ 
phatic: — None  living,  t.  e.,  no  living  man  is  just, 
or  innocent  in  God’s  sight.  The  inference  may 
be  allowed,  possibly  intended,  that  those  not  now 
living  may  have  passed  into  a  state  of  innoceoey 
in  God’s  sight.  2.  The  position  of  the  word 
after  DIR  (reminding  us,  as  Naegelsbach  says, 

of  'n  4r,  see  gram,  note  above)  and  also  the 
accent  it  bears*  show  that  the  word  is  emphatic. 
In  this  case  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other 

v  Owen,  in  utter  violation  of  the  accents,  connect*  *n 
*131,  and  translates, 

Why  complain  should  man. 

Any  man  alive,  for  his  sin  ? 
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meaning  to  it,  than  that  which  Ewald  and  most 
commentators  do,  why  sighs  man  living,  t.  e.,  since 
he  lives.  Dr.  Naegelsbach  says  it  cannot  have 
this  meaning:  but  he  gives  no  reason  why  it 
o&nnot:  and  his  own  translation  involves  this 
sense,  (what  does  a  man  sigh  for  who  lives ,  der  lebt?) 
while  his  explanation  in  the  commentary,  man  as 
a  living  one  (als  ein  Lebender ),  “ i.  e.,  as  one  who 
still  finds  niraself  in  this  life’s  school  of  dis¬ 
cipline, ”  adds  to  the  original,  and  what  he  calls 
impossible  idea,  of  one  who  yet  lives ,  another  and 
fanciful  notion  of  his  own.  Michaelis,  Ewald, 
Gbblach,  Blayney,  Boothboyd,  Henderson 
and  Noyes,  all  agree  in  the  sense  which  our 
English  Version  seems  to  suggest,  which  Words- 
wobth  also  adopts  and  explains  thus:  “Where¬ 
fore  does  a  man,  whose  life  is  still  spared  by 
God’s  mercy,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  door 
of  repentance  and  pardon  is  not  yet  closed,  mur¬ 
mur  (see  Num.  xi.  1,  where  the  same  word, 
literally  signifying  to  breathe  hard,  is  used),  in¬ 
stead  of  using  his  breath  and  life  in  order  to  pray 
for  forgiveness,  and  to  amend  his  practice?” 
8.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  ^33,  a  man ,  in 
the  second  member  of  the  verse?  While  D1X 

T  T 

is  the  generic  name  for  man  in  the  widest 
sense,  "131  is  supposed  to  be  a  more  distinctive 
and  honorable  designation,  as  implying  a  man 
possessed  of  manly  qualities.  Borne  suppose 
that  it  is  used  emphatically  here  in  this  sense, 
as  Blayney  suggests.  Since  most  languages 
have  a  variety  of  words  signifying  man,  most 
of  the  Versions  render  DIN  of  the  first  mem- 

TT 

her,  and  *^3J  of  the  second,  by  terms  of  cor¬ 
responding  significance,  as  if  intending  to  ex- 

Sress  an  emphasis  in  the  last  term, — avdpunos, 
vijp ;  homo,  vir;  Mensch,  Mann, — a  distinction 
that  seems  to  be  aimed  at  in  English  in* a 
Tersion  given  by  Gataker,  Why  should  a 
living  wight  complain ,  or  murmur ,  any  man  for  his 
tin  9  This  distinction,  if  intended,  would  give 
a  good  sense,  Why  should  a  living  man,  a  truly 
manly  man  murmur  at  the  punishment  of  his  sins? 
The  Arabic  gives  the  following  sense:  He  who 
dissolves  himself  in  lamentations  and  sighs,  is  a  weak 
man  ;  the  strong  man  is  ashamed  of  his  sins  (Prediger- 
Eiblc).  Corn.  Van  Waenen,  according  to  Roskn- 
Hueller,  inferred  from  the  Arabio  that  'H  has 
the  sense  of  being  affected  with  shame ,  and  joining 
it  to  *131  in  spite  of  the  strong  disjunctive  accent, 
translated  thus:  Why  does  the  mean  man  ( homo 
vilis)  dissolve  himself  in  lamentations  f  The  noble 
man  (vir  nobilis)  will  restrain  himself  for  shame  on 
account  of  his  crimes.  But  there  are  no  proofs  or 
analogies  for  this  strongly  contrasted  use  of 
D"?K  and  *131.  We  can,  however,  take  *131  here, 

TT  VV 

S8  Dr.  Naegelsbach  does,  in  aBense  thattf'R  often 
has,  of  every  one,  each  man  individually  consid¬ 
ered.  See  Joel  ii.  8;  Jer.  xvii.  5,  7;  Jos.  vii.  14, 17, 
18;  1  Chron.  xxiii.  8.  There  are  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  word  may  be  rendered  every  man 
or  every  one .  Gesenius  gives  it  this  meaning  in 
our  text.  This  rendering  prevents  the  necessity 
of  breaking  up  the  verse  into  two  separate  and 
distinct  members.  4.  Does  the  whole  verse  in¬ 
clude  a  single  question?  Many  versions  take 
the  first  member  as  a  question,  and  the  second 


as  a  responsive  exhortation.  So  the  old  Geneva, 
which  Noyes  adopts  :  Wherefore  then  murmurelh 
the  living  man  9  Let  him  murmur  at  his  own  sins  l 
Gerlach’s  objections  to  this  are  well  taken. 
The  antithesis  would  then  require  that  in  the 
question  some  cause  of  murmuring  should  be 
stated,  which  the  prophet  would  indicate  as  an 
improper  one;  as,  *  Wherefore  murinureth  living 
man  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  9  Let  him  mur¬ 
mur  on  account  of  his  sins.’  It  may  be  said  that 
the  cause  may  easily  be  inferred  from  the  con¬ 
text.  Still  it  would  seem  strange  that  such  an 
important  antithesis  was  not  distinctly  expressed. 
Besides,  this  rendering  makes  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  repeat  the  verb  contained  in  the  first 
member  and  not  expressed  in  the  second,  but  to 
change  it  from  the  Indicative  mood  to  the  Imper¬ 
ative,  why  does  he  murmur ,  let  him  murmur .  These 
difficulties  are  overcome  by  taking  the  verse  as 
a  question  and  a  simple  answer,  not  expressed 
in  a  hortatory  form.  So  Dr.  Naegelsbach  :  Why 
does  the  man  who  lives  mourn  9  Every  one  on 
account  of  his  sins.  So  Maurer,  quoted  by  Ger- 
lach,  quid  i.  e.,  cur  queritur  homo  dum  vivit  9  U nus - 
quisque  ob  peccata  sua.  Hinc  illse  lacrymx ! 
Pcccatis  sibi  quisque  contraxit  de  quibus  queritur 
mala.  “  Why  does  man  mourn  whilst  he  lives  ? 
Every  one  on  account  of  his  sins.  Hence  those 
tears  t  By  his  sins  each  one  has  brought  on  him¬ 
self  the  evils  he  complains  of.”  A  great  objection 
to  dividing  this  verse  into  question  and  answer 
is,  that  it  mars  the  rhythmical  parallelism  which 
is  a  peculiar  feature  of  this  poem  [see  Intr.,  Add . 
j  Rem.,  p.  28],  and  quite  destroys  the  remarkable 
and  beautiful  symmetry  between  the  several 
verses  of  each  triplet,  which  prevails  in  this  part 
of  the  poem.  For  the  same  reason  that  each  verse 
in  this  triplet  should  be  a  question,  if  one  is,  each 
verse  ought  to  contain  a  question  and  an  Answer, 
if  one  does, — or  else  each  verse  should  form  an 
entire  question  by  itself.  Besides,  the  connec¬ 
tion  seems  to  require  such  a  construction.  The 
declarations  that  God  does  not  inflict  evil  will- 
ingl y,  from  His  heart ,  that  He  does  not  look  with 
favor  on  oppression  and  injustice,  and  yet  that 
nothing  comes  to  pass  without  His  permission, 
whether  it  be  evil  or  good,  prepares  us  for  the 
question.  Why  then  does  man  murmur  when  he 
suffers  in  the  righteous  Providence  of  God  for 
his  sins?  Why  should  living  man — man  whose 
life  is  mercifully  spared — complain  or  murmur , 
every  one  on  account  of  his  sins ,  t.  e.,  of  the  effects 
of  his  sins  ?  The  idea  of  dividing  the  sentence 
into  a  question  and  response  arose,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  difficulty  of  taking  131  in  the  usual 
sense  of  a  man.  But  by  rendering  it  every  one, 
and  remembering  that  DIR  is  generic,  like  homo, 
av&puiroc,  Mensch ,  and  can  be  best  expressed  in 
English  by  men,  as  even  in  German  Luther 
rendered  it,  Wie  murren  denn  die  Leute  im 
Leben  also  ?  the  apparent  difficulty  of  construc¬ 
tion  entirely  disappears.  Why  should  living  men 
complain  or  murmur,  every  one  on  account  of  his  sins  9 
There  can  be  no  valid  objection  to  understanding 
sins  as  put  for  their  effects,  the  sufferings  or 
punishment  they  involve.  So  most  of  the  ver¬ 
sions  and  interpreters.  Or  we  can  take  sin  in  the 
sense  of  guilt,  liability  to  punishment.  Words¬ 
worth  :  “  Literally,  for  his  sins — for  his  own 
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fault.  Why  does  the  sinner  murmur  at  God  for 
that  which  he  has  brought  on  himself  by  his  own 
sin,  and  which  may  be  removed  by  repentance  ? 


See  what  follows.” — The  Future  form  of  the  verb 
implies  here  a  conditional  sense,  why  should,  etc. 
— W.  H.  H.] 


m.  40-42. 

40  Let  us  search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn  again  to  the  Lord.  Let  us  lift 

41  up  our  heart  with  our  hands  unto  God  in  the  heavens.  We  have  transgressed 

42  and  have  rebelled :  thou  hast  not  pardoned. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  40. — fcpfln.  perfodere,  pervestigare,  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.  See  P«.  lxiv.  7 ;  Prov.  ii.  4 ;  xx.  27. — “lpn,  fodcrt, 

~  T  l-T 

eruerr,  perscrutari ,  occurs  in  Jer.  xvii.  10 ;  xxxi.  37. — [Geelach  :  “  The  LXX  have  taken  the  forms  7W3I1 J  rppfU 

for  Jem.  part.  nipA.”]  — Tp  is  emphatic,  Ewald,  {  217,  e.  let  us  go  back,  not  half  tasjr,  but  the  whole.  [Rosexvuellee  tod 

Thexius  deny  that  it  is  emphatic,  and  represent  it  as  equivalent  to  Geelach  agrees  with  Nakoelsbach,  and  refen 

to  Hos.  xir.  2, 3,  where  both  prepositions  stand  side  by  side  with  a  difference  of  meaning  not  to  be  mistaken.] 

Ver.  41.— Sk  is  cumulative,  as  Lev.  xviii.  IS ;  Ez.  xliv.  7.  [Also  Ez.  vii.  20.  The  unusual  use  of  this  preposition  kd 

the  Rabbins  to  fanciful  interpretations  of  the  text.  Some  have  put  upon  it  the  mystical  sense,  l\ft  up  our  heart  t» 

our  hands,  in  order  to  second  prayer  with  practice,  (Gataksb). — W.  H.  H.] — 33*7  occurs  only  here.  Sit 

v  t  t  ■  -  T~ 

occurs  not  in  Jer.  See  Dent.  iii.  24;  1  Kings  viii.  23. 

Ver.  42. — UHL  only  occurs  six  times  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  besides  here,  Gen.  xlii.  11;  Ex.  xvi.  7,  8;  Nam. 
xxxii.  33 ;  2  Sam.  xvii.  12,  seems  to  be  choseu  here  only  for  the  SAke  of  the  acrostic.  [Very  likely  ;  yet,  as  a  master  of 
Art,  the  Poet  lias  mode  the  necessity  of  the  choice  subserve  the  force  and  beauty  of  thought  and  expression.  ^JTIJ  and 
n7>K,  both  expressed,  are  emphatic  and  antithetical.— W.  II.  U.]— V&Q  in  Jer.  ii.  8,29;  iii.  13,  etc . — TPD»  See  »•  13,20'* 

t-  ,  - T  TT 

Jer.  iv.  17,  v.  23. — rPD.  frequently  in  Jer.  v.  1,  7 ;  xxxi.  34,  etc. 

~  T 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  39  constitutes  the  transition  to  something 
new.  If  there  must  be  sighing,  let  it  be  sighing 
over  sin  says  ver.  83.  This  exhortation  is  re¬ 
sponded  to  in  vers.  40-42,  for  these  contain  a 
penitential  lamentation  of  the  people  for  their 
sins.  This  Bhows  that  our  explanation  of  the 
last  member  of  ver.  89  is  right.  For,  unless 
ttpn,  sin,  be  taken  in  the  entirely  unadinissible 
sense  of  punishment  (Meier,  Ewald),  [E.  V.  See 
notes  on  ver.  39],  that  second  member  of  ver.  39 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  an  affirmatory 
restriction,  as  we  have  done.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  the  Poet  here  again  speaks  in 
the  first  persou  plural.  We  have  shown  above, 
at  ver.  22  (UOf)),  that  the  consoling  hope,  de¬ 
clared  in  the  passage  beginning  with  ver.  22, 
rests  directly  upon  the  fact  that  the  people  is  not 
extinct,  that  there  is  yet  a  kernel  remaining 
which  can  serve  as  a  point  of  connection  for  the 
restoration.  After  the  Poet,  on  the  ground  of 
this  matter  of  fact,  which  he  regarded  as  &  pledge 
for  the  continuance  of  Divine  grace,  had  made 
known  his  hope,  and  declared  likewise  his  con¬ 
victions  that  sufferings  were  no  real  misfortune, 
and  that  not  on  their  account,  but  for  sin,  should 
men  sigh,  it  is  entirely  natural  that  he  utters  the 
penitential  lamentation,  enjoined  in  ver.  89,  not 
in  his  own  name  alone,  but  in  that  of  the  whole 
people.  For  the  sufferings,  of  which  he  had 
before  spoken,  were  not  in  fact  punishments  for 
his  sins ;  but  they  were  the  righteous  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  sin  of  the  whole  people.  The  whole 


people  then  has  to  join  in  the  penitential  lamen¬ 
tation,  which  the  Poet  begins  to  sing  in  ver.  40. 

Ver.  40.  All  true  penitence  must  begin  with 
acknowledgment  of  sin.  But  the  knowledge  of 
sin  with  men  is  the  result  of  candid  self-exami¬ 
nation.  Therefore,  the  penitential  lamentation 
of  the  people  begins  with  an  exhortation  to  self- 
examination.  Let  as  search  and  try  our 
ways.  Let  us  examine  our  t cays  and  search.  [In¬ 
stead  of  murmuring  against  God,  let  U9  examine 
and  search  our  conduct  for  the  causes  of  Gods 
displeasure  and  our  misfortunes,  in  order  to  cor¬ 
rect  them. — W.  H.  H.]. — And  turn  again  to 
the  LORD. — And  return  to  Jehovah.  The  pro¬ 
position  in  the  Hebrew  is  forcible.  [See  Gram, 
note  above].  Let  us  go,  not  half  way  back,  but 
all  the  way  back  to  Jehovah.  Such  a  half-way 
return  was,  for  example,  the  Reformation  under 
Josiah  ;  see  Jer.  iv.  1-4,  and  the  remarks  at  that 
place.  This  idea  of  returning  to  Jehovah,  as  is 
well  known,  plays  a  very  conspicuous  role  in 
Jeremiah  ;  see  iii.  1,  4, 12  ;  viii.  4,  5 ;  xxxi.  16-22, 
and  the  comments  on  those  passages.  [Hkndsb- 
8on  :  “  From  the  assumption  of  the  plural  in  this 
and  the  immediately  following  verses,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that,  in  those  which  just  precede,  Jeremiah 
has  in  view  the  punishment  to  which  the  Jews, 
as  a  people,  were  subjected.”] 

Ver.  41.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with— 
together  with  —  our  hands  unto  God  in  the 
Heavens. — Without  the  lifting  up  of  heart  and 
hands  to  God  there  is  naturally  no  right  return 
to  God  imaginable.  [Calvin  :  “  He  bids  us 
banish  all  hypocrisy  from  our  prayers  #  * 
When  affliction  comes,  it  is  a  common  thing  with 
all  to  raise  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  though  no 
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one  should  bid  them  to  do  so;  but  still  their 
hearts  remain  fixed  on  the  earth,  and  they  come 
not  to  God.  *  *  As  prayers,  when  they  are 
earnest,  move  the  hands,  our  Prophet  refers  to 
that  practice  as  useful.  At  the  same  time  he 
teaches  us  that  the  chief  thing  ought  not  to  be 
omitted,  even  to  raise  up  the  hearts  to  God ;  Let 
us,  then,  he  says,  raise  up  our  hearts  together  with 
our  hands  to  Ood;  and,  he  adds,  to  God  who  is 
in  Heaven:  for  it  is  necessary  that  men  should 
rise  up  above  the  world  and  go  out  o)  themselves, 
so  to  speak,  in  order  to  come  to  God.”  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  the  Prophet  connects  the 
outward  forms  of  expression  with  the  heart's 
sincerity  as  constituting  the  prayer  of  true  peni¬ 
tence.  There  is  nothing  here  to  encourage  those 
to  think  that  they  pray,  who  discard  the  attitude 
and  gestures  and  even  words  of  prayer,  and  fancy 
that  they  pray  in  their  hearts.  That  prayer  is 
an  unuttered  desire,  a  trembling  emotion  of  the 
soul,  a  sigh,  a  tear,  the  glancing  of  an  eye, — are 
only  poetical  truths,  and,  in  plain  prose,  are 
only  half-truths,  and,  as  sometimes  understood, 
half-falsehoods.  The  Bible  never  separates  the 
prayer  of  the  heart  from  its  formal  expression 
in  words  and  acts. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  42.  The  first  half  of  the  verse  attains  the 
summit  of  the  succession  of  thoughts  begun  in 
ver.  40,  and  to  which  the  path  was  broken  invar. 
39. — We  have  transgressed  and  rebelled. 
—  We  have  sinned  and  have  been  disobedient .  [tfe- 
belled  is  a  better  rendering.  The  pronoun  wet 
doubly  expressed  in  the  original,  as  the  first 
word  in  the  sentence  and  in  the  forms  of  the 
verb,  “  is  here  emphatical,  as  though  the  faith¬ 
ful  had  taken  on  themselves  the  blame  of  all  the 
evilB,  which  the  greater  part  ever  sought  to  dis¬ 
own”  (Calvin).  Owen:  “To  give  the  proper 
emphasis  to  the  pronoun,  the  version  ought  to 
be  as  follows,  We,  transgressed  have  we,  and  re¬ 


belled — W.  H.  H.] — By  these  words  the  exhor¬ 
tation  contained  in  last  clause  of  ver.  39  is  com¬ 
plied  with,  for  they  are  the  expression  of  a  deep 
and  sincere  grief  for  sin.  The  second  half  of 
the  verse  constitutes,  in  a  way  similar  to  that 
of  the  last  clause  of  ver.  39,  the  transition  to 
what  follows.  For  the  words — Thou  hast  not 
pardoned — constitute  an  intermediate  member 
between  the  two  statements,  which  have  respec¬ 
tively  for  their  subjects,  guilt  and  punishment. 
Guilt  is  followed  with  punishment,  if  not  par¬ 
doned.  That  it  is  not  pardoned  in  the  present 
instance,  this  last  clause  of  the  verse  declares. — 
Observe  the  pronouns  answering  to  each  other. 
We — Thou.  [Both  doubly  expressed  in  the  He¬ 
brew.  Both,  therefore,  emphatic. — W.  H.  H.} — 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Poet  does  not  wish 
to  reproach  the  Lord,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  His  proceedings  conspicuous.  [  H  endkrbon  : 
“  The  confession  is  supposed  to  be  made  while 
the  exile  still  continued.  There  is  implied  a 
fervent  hope,  that  now  it  was  made,  the  captivity 
would  be  reversed.” — The  breaking  up  of  this 
verse  into  two  distinct  separate  propositions  is 
not  such  an  injury  to  the  versification  as  was 
deprecated  in  ver.  39.  Because  we  have  now 
passed  the  section  where  the  symmetrical  unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  verses  was  to  be  preserved:  because, 
again,  this  verse  is  a  real  transition  to  what  fol¬ 
lows,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  connected 
that  Gerlach  begins  the  new  section  with  ver. 
40:  because,  agRin,  the  We,  UHJ,  and  Thou, 
nnK,  preserve  a  perfect  antithesis,  and  give  us 

a  parallelism  in  sentiments  as  well  as  in  rhythm : 
and  because,  finally,  the  poetical  effect  of  this 
abrupt  appeal  to  God,  like  the  sudden  outburst 
at  the  end  of  i.  11,  See ,  O  Jehovah,  and  consider , 
justifies  the  departure  from  the  stricter  forms  oi 
construction. — W  H.  H.] 


PART  III. 

III.  43-66. 

D  Vek.  43.  Thou  didst  cover  Thyself  with  wrath  and  pursue  us, 
Thou  didst  slay, — Thou  didst  not  pity. 

D  Ver.  44.  Thou  didst  cover  Thyself  with  clouds 
So  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through. 

D  Ver.  45.  Thou  madest  us  offscourings  and  refuse 
In  the  midst  of  the  nations. 

£)  Ver.  46.  All  our  enemies 

Gaped  at  us  with  their  mouth. 

Q  Ver.  47.  Terror  and  the  pit  came  upon  us — 

Desolation  and  destruction. 

£)  Ver.  48.  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  streams  of  water 
For  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 

y  Ver.  49.  Mine  eye  overfloweth  unceasingly, 

Without  intermission, 

y  Ver.  50.  Until  Jehovah  from  Heaven 
Look  down  and  behold. 
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y  Ver.  51.  Mine  eye  paineth  my  soul 

Because  of  all  the  daughters  of  my  city. 

If  Ver.  52.  They  that  were  without  cause  my  enemies 
Hunted  me  down  like  a  bird. 

If  Ver.  53.  They  destroyed  in  the  pit  my  life 
And  cast  a  stone  over  me. 

5f  Ver.  54.  Waters  flowed  upon  my  head. 

I  said, — I  am  lost! 

p  Ver.  55.  I  called  upon  thy  name,  O  Jehovah, 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  pit 
p  Ver.  56.  Thou  heardest  my  cry — hide  not  Thine  ear 
From  my  prayer  for  relief! 

p  Ver.  57.  Thou  drewest  near  on  the  day  when  I  called  to  Thee : 
Thou  saidst, — Fear  not! 

*1  V er.  58.  Thou  didst  espouse  the  causes  of  my  soul, 

Thou  didst  rescue  my  life. 

*1  Ver.  59.  Thou,  O  Jehovah,  hast  seen  the  wrong  done  to  me. 
Judge  Thou  my  cause. 

*1  Ver.  60.  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance, 

All  their  devices  against  me. 

&  Ver.  61.  Thou  hast  heard  their  revilings,  O  Jehovah, 

All  their  devices  against  me. 
tP  Ver.  62.  The  Jips  of  my  enemies  and  their  thoughts 
Against  me,  all  the  day  long, 

H?  V er.  63.  Their  sitting  down  and  rising  up,  observe  Thou ; 

I  am  their  song! 

0  Ver.  64.  Render  to  them  a  recompence,  O  Jehovah, 

According  to  the  work  of  their  hands. 

H  Ver,  65.  Give  them  blindness  of  heart. 

Thy  curse  on  them ! 

n  Ver.  66.  Pursue  them  in  wrath  and  exterminate  them 
From  under  the  Heaven  of  Jehovah. 


ANALYSIS. 

The  third  party  vers.  48-66,  is  to  be  compared  to  the  night  returning  again  after  the  day.  From  ver.  48 
to  ver.  48,  the  Poet  speaks  in  the  first  person  plural.  The  whole  people  unite  in  describing  the  severs 
calamity  suffered  on  account  of  God’s  wrath.  From  ver.  48  to  the  end ,  the  Poet  again  speaks  m  the 
first  person  singular .  But  in  the  first  part  of  this  passage ,  in  vers.  48-51,  the  common  misfortune  is 
still  the  subject  of  his  lamentation.  He  begins  again  to  speak  of  himself  in  ver.  62.  He  first  describes , 
vers.  52  64,  the  terrible  ill-treatment  suffered  at  the  hands  of  men,  according  to  Jer.  xxxviiL  6. 
Vers.  55-66  contain  a  prayer,  so  that  this  Song ,  as  well  as  the  first  and  second,  closes  with  a  prayer. 
This  prayer  is  in  three  parts.  Vers.  65-58,  thanks  for  deliverance  from  the  grave.  Vers.  59-63,  « 
statement  of  all  the  injury  which  his  enemies  had  done,  and  were  constantly  doing  to  the  Prophtt. 
Vers.  64-66,  a  prayer  for  righteous  vengeance.  The  symmetry  of  the  external  form ,  which  we  have 
observed  in  the  middle  section  of  the  Song,  is  wanting  here ,  as  it  is  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  Song. 
For  according  to  the  sense ,  first ,  five  verses  are  connected  together ,  vers.  48-47 ;  then,  four ,  vers.  48- 
61  *,  then,  three ,  vers.  62-64 ;  finally,  twelve,  which  are  again  separated  into  subdivisions  of  four , 
five  and  three  verses.  The  articulations  of  the  discourse  no  longer  correspond  with  the  triplets  of 
verses :  neither  is  the  symmetry  of  the  initial  words  carried  out. 

Jls  the  evening  twilight  gradually  deepens  into  night,  so  the  discourse  of  our  Poet  passes  over  from  the  bright 
day-light  of  consolation,  which  irradiates  the  noble  central  section  of  our  book,  back  again  into  the 
gloomy  description  of  those  sufferings  with  which  Israel  and  the  Prophet  of  the  Lord  were  punished. 
We  stand  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections  of  the  third  Song.  If  not  exactly ,  yet  al¬ 
most  exactly  has  the  Poet  distributed  the  lights  and  shadows,  so  that  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  three 
parts  contain  the  shadows,  and  the  second  one  affords  the  light.  For  of  the  66  verses  of  the  chapter , 
22  constitute  a  third  part.  But  the  middle  section,  after  the  transition  verses,  19-21,  extends  from  rev. 
22  to  ver.  40,  after  which  vers.  40-42  follow  as  another  transition ,  corresponding  tothe  first  one  as  the 
evening  twilight  does  to  the  dawning  of  the  morning.  If  we  add  both  of  these  transition  passages  to  ths 
middle  section,  then  the  first  of  the  three  sections  consists  of  18,  the  second  of  24,  and  the  last  again  of 
24  verses. 
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III.  43-47. 


43  Thou  hast  covered  with  anger,  and  persecuted  us:  thou  hast  slain,  thou  hast  not 

44  pitied.  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not  pass 

45  through.  Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the  peo- 
46,  47  pie.  All  our  enemies  have  opened  their  mouths  against  us.  Fear  and  a  snare 

is  come  upon  us,  desolations  and  destruction. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  43.— “|3D,  which  does  hot  occur  in  Jeremiah,  is  used  as  a  direct  causative,  as  afterwards,  ver.  44 ;  See  Ps.  cxl.  8. 
[Geklach  :  “Gsskxius  This.,  and  Otto  take  p3  as  a  reflective  verb  ”  Otto,  quoted  by  Rosbitoueller,  says  At  rtcipron 
rerbum  pQ  usurpari  posse,  nondubium  ;  but  he  prefers  here  to  supply  nos  as  the  object  of  the  verb.  To  make  the  pron. 
tvf.  in  UDpn  the  object  of  pD,  however,  is  impossible,  since  the  latter,  when  ft  has  the  meaning  of  covering,  is  always 
construed  with  S]?,  or  *7  affixed  to  its  object. — W.  H.  H.] — ^X3,  see  Jor.  xxi.  5. — [xS*  H*jn>BR80i» :  "Upwards  of  eighty 
MSS.,  twelve  printed  editions,  the  Albx.  copy  of  the  LXX.,  the  Arab.,  8yr.t  Vulg.  and  Targ ,  read  xSl-”] 

Ver.  44.— Jeremiah  uses  only  the  plural  of  pp,  and  that  only  once,  iv.  13.— nSsf)  for  the  construction,  see 

my  Or.,  { 106,  6.  [The  preposition  |D  is  very  peculiarly  used  as  a  negative.  When  the  idea  of  motion  from  a  place  is  in¬ 
volved,  then  that  which  is  denied  is  connected  with  the  verb  simply  by  JO.  Nakqblsbach’b  Gr .,  §  106,  «.] 

Ver.  45.— 'HD  from  HTID,  detergere,  everrere,  Esr.  xxvi.  4,  is  sweepings,  dirt.  It  occurs  only  here.  [In  Is.  v.  25  we  have 
•  :  tt  . 

nrUD,  sweeping,  refuse,  filth  (J.  A.  Aljcxahder).— W.  H.  n.] — 01XD,  *u*  a  substantive,  only  here.  See  Ewald,  f  240,  a — 

T  T 

Jeremiah  expresses  the  thought  contained  in  this  verse  in  another  fashion,  see  xv.  4;  xxiv.  9;  xxix.  18;  xxxiv.  17  ;  xlii. 
18. — D'ayn  31  p3  seems  to  imply  the  dispersion  of  Israel  amoug  the  nations.  3^p3  i*  nowhere  found  in  Jeremiah,  he 

always  uses  instead  TjIfG,  xii.  10;  xxix.  32;  xl.  1 ;  xli.  8,  tic. ;  once  only  he  uses  33pO,  vi.  1,  and  besides  pp3  with  suf¬ 
fixes  frequently  iv.  14 ;  xiv.  9 ;  xxiii.  9,  etc.  [Certainly  then  3")p3  is  not  foreign  to  his  stylo.— W.  n.  H.] 

yer.  47  m3  is  a  quotation  from  Jer.  xlviii.  43;  Is.  xxiv.  17.— 132^711  The  paronomasia,  an  imita- 

“-T  V  T  -} 

tion  of  nnai  PHD,  is  an  invention  of  our  Poet,  for  it  is  found  only  here.— jlX$,  apparently  from  HXE?,  tumulluari,  strrpere, 
is  contracted  from  DX$.  In  Num.  xxiv.  17,  is  found  The  meaning  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  jlXtSfi  strepitus, 

tumultus.  See  jlxty  '33,  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  and  the  remarks  at  that  place.  Also  33Eft  *1$,  I*,  lix.  7 ;  lx.  18. — 13$,  see  ver. 
48 ;  ii.  11, 13;  iv.  10,  is  vory  frequent  with  Jeremiah,  iv.  20 ;  vi.  14;  viil.  11,  21,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  43.  Thou  hast  covered  with  anger, 
and  persecuted  us.  —  Thou  madest  out  of 
Thy  wrath  a  veil  [or  covering]  and  didst  pursue 
us.  As  Thou  hast  not  pardoned ,  ver.  42,  consti¬ 
tutes  a  negative  term  of  connection,  so  does  Thou 
madest  a  covering  of  Thy  wrath  a  positive  one. 
For  the  veil  of  wrath  with  which  the  Lord  covers 
Himself,  conceals  in  its  bosom  the  lightnings  of 
wrath  of  which  the  Poet  proceeds  to  apeak.  [The 
causative  meaning  given  to  the  verb  by  Dr.  Nae- 
gelsbach,  and  implied,  though  not  affirmed  by 
G erlach,  is  certainly  possible  (see  Ps.  xci.  4, 
^7  irn3X3,  lit.,  With  his  wing  He  wiU  make , 
or  provide ,  J.  A.  Alexander,  a  covering  for  thee), 
and  is  strongly  recommended  here  by  the  absence 
of  an  object  expressed.  He  made  a  covering  of  the 
wrath  and  pursued  us,  is  the  same  as  saying,  He 
enveloped  Himself  in  His  wrath  and  pursued  us. 
The  definite  article  before  wrath ,  the  wrath,  points 
to  Jehovah’s  wrath,  and  makes  the  reflective 
force  of  the  verb  more  apparent.  In  the  next 
verse,  where  the  cloud  does  not  specify  any  par¬ 
ticular  cloud,  but  only  clouds  generically,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  ^7,  for  Thyself \  is  more  elegant. 
These  slight  grammatical  distinctions  can  hardly 
be  expressed  in  English,  in  which  it  is  best  to  give 
the  same  form  in  both  verses. — The  purpose  of 
the  covering  is  not  that  of  concealment ,  but  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  pursuit  of  His  enemies.  He 


dismisses  His  pity  and  gathers  His  wrath  around 
Him  as  a  veil  that  covers  the  whole  person,  that 
He  may  slay  and  not  pity.  Or  His  wrath  itself 
may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  His  weapons  of 
offence,  the  armory  out  of  which  flash  the  light¬ 
nings  of  His  wrath.  Therefore  the  objection  of 
J.  D.  Michaelis,  Boettcher  and  Thenius,  that 
he  who  conceals  himself,  does  not  pursue  others  (al¬ 
though  a  concealed  enemy  may,  nevertheless,  be 
a  pursuer),  is  not  valid.  We  must  either  take 
the  verb  in  a  causative  or  reflective  sense,  or  sup- 
ply  ^7,  Thyself,  from  the  next  verse.  This  last 
is  exceedingly  awkward.  If  the  order  of  the 
verses  was  reversed,  this  might  be  tolerated, 
though  even  then  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  usual 
independent  completeness  of  each  separate  verBe 
in  the  Lamentations.  But  to  say  “  Thou  didst 
cover  with  wrath  ” — and  then  hold  the  mind  in 
suspense,  as  to  the  object  covered,  till  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  next  verse,  is  awkward  to  say  the 
least,  and  certainly  has  the  effect,  as  Thenius 
asserts,  of  throwing  all  that  follows  the  word 
wrath  into  a  parenthesis. — Our  English  Version 
and  others  which  make  us,  at  the  end  of  the  verse, 
the  object  of  the  covering  cannot  be  correct  if  the 
verb  is  here  used  in  the  sense  of  covering  (see  Gram, 
note  above).  Some  old  expositors,  alluded  to  by 
Gataker,  take  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  being  hedged 
in.  Blayney  and  Owen  take  it  in  this  sense,  and 
suppose  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  huntersl 
who  surrounded  their  game  with  toils,  and  then 
attacked  them.  Thou  hast  fenced  in  with  anger 
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and  chased  us  (Blaynky).  Thou  hast  in  wrath 
enclosed  us  and  chased  us  (Owen).  But  how  can 
there  be  an  allusion  to  this  practice  of  hunters 
in  the  next  verse,  where  they  give  the  verb  the 
same  meaning, — Thou  hast  enclosed  Thyself  in  a 
cloud  (Owen)  ?  Henderson  also,  without  allusion 
to  hunting  however,  gives  the  verb  in  both  verses 
a  similar  meaning.  Thou  hast  shut  us  up  in  anger, 
— Thou  hast  shut  Thyself  up  in  a  cloud.  But  the 
Hebrew  verb  when  followed  by  the  preposition 

S,  to,  prefixed  to  the  pronoun,  as  it  is  in  the  next 
verse,  certainly  means  covering  one’s  self  with 
something,  as  with  a  garment  or  a  veil.  See  ver. 
44,  note.  Hence  it  is  best  to  take  it  in  the  same 
sense  in  this  verse. — W.  II.  H.] — Thou  hast 
slain,  thou  hast  not  pitied. — Thou  didst  kill 
without  mercy.  [TheE.  V.  is  more  literal.  Many 
versions  have  spared ,  instead  of  pitied.  The  latter 
meaning  is  better  here,  and  the  more  usual  sig¬ 
nification  of  the  verb  when  not  joined  to  a  pre¬ 
position.  See  ii.  2,  17. — W.  H.  H.]  See  ii.  21. 
Here  begins  the  enumeration  of  the  aggressive 
acts  of  the  Divine  punishment,  through  which 
the  wrath,  as  it  were,  spent  itself.  See  ver.  66 ; 
i.  6;  Jer.  xxix.  18,  etc. 

Yer.  44.  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with 
a  cloud,  that  our  prayer  should  not  pass 
through. — Thou  madest  of  the  cloud  a  covering  for 
Thyself  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through.  See  at 
ver.  8.  The  twice  recurring  verb  HnV3D,  thou 
coveredsl,  has  been  differently  interpreted.  Ewald 
would  take  what  follows  the  word  wrath ,  in  ver. 
43,  as  a  parenthesis.  But  these  words  closely 
connected  with  what  precedes  by  1  consecutive, 
contain  no  mere  secondary  thought.  Others 
(Luther,  TnENius)  translate,  Thou  hast  covered 
(overwhelmed)  us  with  wrath.  But  the  verb  has 
always  and  only  the  meaning  of  friendly  shelter¬ 
ing,  veiling  or  covering:  and  further,  in  that 
case  we  would  expect  at  least  [instead  of 
pfcG,  with  wrath ,  instead  of  with  the  wrath].  But, 
aside  from  the  constraint  put  upon  the  Poet  by 
the  alphabetical  arrangement  [inducing  him  to 
repeat  the  same  word  for  the  sake  of  the  initial 
letter],  I  think  that  two  grades  or  kinds  of  cover¬ 
ing  are  indicated.  The  first  was  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  persecution  and  war  came  upon 
Israel, — the  second  was  that,  in  consequence  of 
which,  God  heard  not  the  prayers  addressed  to 
Him  amidst  the  calamity  of  war.  In  favor  of 
this  view  is  the  twofold  nature  of  the  veils  or 
coverings  indicated.  The  first  time  it  is  the  wrath 
with  which  the  Lord  envelops  Himself.  Out 
of  this  veil  of  wrath  shoot  forth  the  lightnings, 
as  out  of  a  thunder-cloud,  which  kindle  the  fire 
of  war  in  Israel.  The  second  time  the  veil  or 
covering  is  only  a  gloomy,  dense  cloud ,  which, 
like  a  bulwark,  prevents  prayer  from  passing 
through.  Whether  the  Poet  here  thought  of  the 
historical  pillar  of  cloud  (Ps.  xeix.  7),  or  of  an 
ideal  one  (Ps.  xcvii.  2),  must  remain  undecided. 
S*e,  besides  ver.  8;  Ps.  lv.  2,  and  especially  Sir. 
xxxii.  16,  17. 

Ver.  45.  Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  off- 
scouring  and  refuse  in  the  midst  of  the 
people. — Thou  didst  make  us  offscourings  and  re¬ 
fuse  in  the  midst  of  the  nations .  Since  the  Lord 


permitted  no  prayer  to  pass  through  to  Him,  the 
work  of  destruction,  spoken  of  in  ver.  43,  made 
unimpeded  progress  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was,  that  Israel,  ground  down  to  the  dust,  is  now 
an  object  of  contempt  among  heathen  nations. 
[  Off  scouring ,  sweepings ,  what  is  swept  away.— Re- 
fuse,  what  is  rejected  as  worthless,  what  is  thrown 
away. — Calvin:  “Paul  says,  that  he  and  his 
|  associates  were  the  offscouring  (tt epttyripara)  of 
the  world,  1  Cor.  iv.  13.  He  means  that  they 
,  were  despised  as  offscourings  or  scrapings.  *  * 
What  the  Prophet  had  in  view  is  not  obscure; 
for  he  means  that  the  degradation  of  the  people 
was  not  hidden,  but  open  to  all  nations,  as  though 
God  had  erected  a  theatre  in  Judea,  and  there 
exhibited  a  remarkable  and  an  unusual  example 
of  His  vengeance, ” — among  the  nations.  Woeds- 
worth:  “  The  nations ,  among  which  we  Israelites 
are  scattered.  Such  the  Jewish  nation  has  been 
for  1800  years;  and  such  it  will  remain  till  it 
turn  to  God  in  Christ.” — W.  H.  H.J  See  Is. 
xxiv.  13. 

Ver.  46.  Here  again,  in  the  order  of  the  initial 
letters,  D  is  followed  by  Q,  and  not  JL  That  this 
was  the  original  order  of  the  verses  and  not  the 
result  of  later  changes,  the  context  undeniably 
proves.  It  is,  therefore,  certainly  incomprehen¬ 
sible  how  any  one  could  have  thought  of  placing 
the  triad  of  vers.  46-48,  after  that  of  vers.  49-51 
(Meier)  [Boothroyd,  likewise]. — All  our  ene¬ 
mies  have  opened  their  mouths  against 
us, — gaped  at  us  with  their  mouth.  This  verse, 
which  contains  only  a  more  particular  definition 
of  what  is  meant  by  DlitO  [ refuse ,  or  as  Dr.  Nai- 
gelsbach  translates  it  Schande,  shame ,  disgrace ] 
in  ver.  45,  has  already  occurred  almost  word  for 
word,  in  ii.  16,  which  see. 

Ver.  47.  Fear  and  a  snare — terror  and  As 
pit  A  quotation  from  Jer.  xlviii.  43;  Is.  xxiv. 
17.  [Calvin,  Broughton,  Blayxey,  Notes, 
Naeoilsbacii  and  Gerlach,  all  translate  the 
second  word  pit ,  as  it  is  rendered  in  Jeremith 
and  Isaiah,  in  the  places  cited  above.  In  the 
latter  plaoe.  Dr.  J.  A.  Alexander  says,  “It  is  a 
probable,  though  not  a  necessary  supposition, 
that  the  terms  here  used  are  borrowed  from  the 
ancient  art  of  hunting.  [fear]  would  then 

denote  some  device  hy  which  wild  beasts  were 
frightened  into  snares  and  pitfalls.  It  is  at  least 
a  remarkable  coincidence  that  the  Romans  gave 
the  name  formido  to  an  apparatus  used  for  this 
purpose.”  We  may,  however,  take  fear  in  its 
usual  sense,  without  destroying  the  allusion  to 
hunted  wild  beasts,  suggested  in  this  passsage 
by  pit,  and  in  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah  by  pit  and 
snare.  He  who  flies  for  terror  falls  into  the  pit . 
So  Jarghi,  quoted  by  Gerlach.  Calvin:  “He 
compares  here  the  anxieties  into  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  been  brought,  to  a  pitfall  and  dread.  *  * 
The  meaning  is,  that  the  people  had  been  reduced 
to  such  strait 8,  that  there  was  no  outlet  for  them; 

*  *  filled  with  dread,  they  sought  refuge,  bat 
saw  pitfalls  on  every  side.” — W.  H.  H.]  Is  come 
upon  US, — fell  to  our  lot  f happened  to  us,  or  earns 
upon  us],  desolation  ana  destruction— <A<za« 
and  hurt.  [The  E.  V.  is  better,  and  is  adopted 
by  most  versions.  See  Gram,  note  above. — W. 
H.  H.]  In  these  pithy  and  forcible  words  the 
Poet  sums  up  all  that  Israel  had  suffered. 
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IK.  48-61. 

48  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with  rivers  of  water  for  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 

49  of  my  people.  Mine  eye  trickleth  down,  and  ceaseth  not,  without  any  intermission. 
50,  51  Till  the  Lord  look  down,  and  behold  from  heaven.  Mine  eye  affecteth  mine 

heart,  because  of  all  the  daughters  of  my  city. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Yer.  4$. — Tlie  first  clause  is  found  in  Ps.  cxix.  136,  almost  word  for  word.  Por  construction,  see  my  Gr.,  $  03,  2  a. 
[After  verbs  of  plenty  &nd  want,  the  accusative  denotes  the  more  remote  object  (Naso.  Gr.)]. — jSiD  Jeremiah  never  uses. 

[Observe  it  is  here  the  initial  wonl,  where  special  choice  and  even  preference  for  novelty  of  expression  would  be  expected.— 

W.  II.  li.j 

Ver.  49. — The  verb  of  which  Jeremiah  uses  the  Hiphil,  once  only  [Jeremiah  seems  to  have  been  predisposed  to  use 

■wordB  f/n'y  ones, — so  new  words  in  Lamentations  need  not  surprise  us,  Jeremiah  being  the  author. — W.  II  II.],  xviii.  21,  oc¬ 
curs  only  in  Niph.,  iliph.  and  Uoph.  Such  places  as  2  Sam.  xiv.  It;  Job  xx.  28;  Ps.  lxxvii.  3,  give  it  the  sense  of  over¬ 
flowing,  as  well  as  of  being  poured  out.— 713171  RSl  reminds  us  of  TIP  DIP  ”^50,  Jer.  xiv.  17.— lYUDTI  j'JO  seems  to 

be  only  another  form  of  the  same  thought  in  Ps.  lxxvii.  3,  where  we  read  tho  words  >071  tOl  'T-  ,1*3  i* 

t  :  t  :  •  •  t 

debilem ,  languidum  esse,  viribus  dejlci  (Gen.  xiv.  20;  Ilab.  i.  4).  Both  71.2*3,  ii-  18,  and  71  >'371,  signify  remissio ,  relaxatio. 

r  t 

Both  arc  an.  Aey.  See  ii.  18  and  remarks  there. 

Ver.  50. — .j  ^comp.  onen-reoBai,  spectare)  is prospicere,  despicere.  It  occurs  only  in  Iliph.  and  Niph.;  is  not  fouud 

In  Jeremiah;  sc  *  Deut.  xxvi.  15;  Ps.  xiv.  2;  liii.  3;  cii.  20,  in  all  of  which  places  the  word  is  used  with  the  addition  of 

D'OBto  or  01133- 

Ver.  51.— If  wo  compare  the  Ilithp.  SSjMTI,  which  in  such  places  as  Num.  xxii.  29 ;  Judg.  xix.  25;  1  Sam.  xxxi.  4; 
Jer.  xxxviii.  19,  has  tho  sense  of  satisfying  one's  desire  by  violence ;  if,  further,  we  compare  the  substantives 
7V  7'Vp.  and  ^7  7l?*D,  which  denote,  not  merely  generally  / acinus ,  a  deed ,  but  also  especially  a  bad  deed  (see  Deut.  xxii.  14, 

T  •  •  .  t  -:|- 

17  ;  Ps.  cxli.  4 ;  Kz.  xx.  43;  Jer.  xiv.  18 ;  xi.  18,  etc.);— there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  tho  idea  of  doing  a  harm  inheres  in  the 
IVh’I  also.  In  i.  12,  22;  ii.  20,  where  also  this  word  occurs,  this  idea  is  made  expressly  apparent  by  other  words  of  this 
sense.  But  wo  are  authorized  by  the  ubove  citations,  to  take  the  word  in  this  sense,  without  such  express  indication  of  its 

meaning  in  the  context.  [Gerlacu:  with  S,  to  do  someone  an  injury,  occurs  In  i.  12,  22;  il.  20;  therefore  there  is 

nothing  unusual  in  the  S  here,  os  Ewald  says.]— Bottcueb  would  read  'Vj*  77133  ^3  3,  of  all  the  weeping  of  my  city. 
But  even  if  Piel  is  authorized  by  Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Ez.  viii.  14,— and  with  the  Inf.,  by  Deut.  iv.  7,  yet  Til 3 3  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  [and  then  would  be  ungrammatical,  as  Qkrlacii  shows].  Bat  no  change  in  tho  reading  is  necessary. — jp  is  causal, 
as  Deut.  vii.  7,  8 ;  Joel  iv.  19 ;  Is.  liii.  5 ;  Prov.  xx.  4,  etc. — 1 VJJ,  Is.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  38. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  48-51.  These  four  verses  treat  of  the  eye 
of  the  speaker,  as  the  organ  by  means  of  which 
lie  manifests  his  pain: — lor  ver.  60  contains  only 
a  thought  subordinated  to  that  of  ver.  49.  The 
new  succession  of  thoughts  begins  with  the  last 
member  of  a  triad  (the  3  triad).  Nothing  like 
this  has  occurred  before  in  this  Song  [where  the 
triplets  have  been  remarkable  for  their  unifica¬ 
tion].  Would  the  Poet  thus  intimate  that  he  has 
passed  the  culmination-point  of  his  Poem,  and 
therefore  the  culmination-point  of  its  artistic 
structure  also  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  fact  that  these  verses  are  of  the 
character  of  one  sustained  and  continuous  transi¬ 
tion  period,  is  itself  an  indication  of  artistic  exe¬ 
cution.  For  while  in  these  verses  the  Poet  him¬ 
self  is  the  speaker,  yet  he  speaks  of  his  own  pain 
with  reference  to  the  public  calamity  [thus  con¬ 
necting  what  is  here  said  with  what  precedes], 
whilst  from  ver.  52  he  not  only  himself  speaks, 
hut  he  speaks  of  himself  [so  that  these  verses 
form  a  connecting  link  witli  what  follows,  and 
the  subject  gracefully  passes  from  the  public 
c  ilamities  to  the  private  griefs  of  the  speaker. — 
W.  II.  II.]. 

Ver.  48.  Mine  eye  runneth  down  with 
0 


rivers  of  water — See  Ps.  cxix.  130.  Wo  find 
the  same  sentiment  in  Jer.  viii.  2-1  [E.  V.,  ix.  1], 
ix.  17  [E.  V.,  ix.  18],  xiii.  17;  xiv.  17;  Lain.  i. 
10. — For  the  destruction  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people. — See  ii.  11. 

Ver  49.  Mine  eye  trickleth  down,  and 
ceaseth  not,  without  any  intermission. — 
Mine  eye  overflown  unceasingly ,  without  intermission. 
[Lit.,  My  eye  is  poured  out ,  or  overflows ,  and  ceaseth 
not ,  so  as  not  to  be  ( from  not  being)  intermission. 
In  correct  English,  My  eye  overfloweth ,  unceasingly 
without  intermission.  Gerlach:  “  intermissions,. 
not  of  miseries  (Michaklis,  Rosenmuellkr,  see 
Vulg.),  but  so  that  there  is  no  cessation,  without 
discontinuance.  See  Lexicons  and  Ewald,  £  323, 
a.”— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  50.  Till — or  until — the  LORD — Jeho* 
vah — look  down  and  behold  from  Heaven. 
—  As  already  remarked,  this  is  a  thought  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  that  of  ver.  49,  which  it  limits,  or 
qualifies.  The  Poet’s  tears  shall  flow  without 
ceasing,  not  absolutely  for  ever,  but  until  the 
Lord,  by  graciously  regarding  them,  shall  cause 
them  to  cease.  [When  God  looks  down  and  be¬ 
holds,  He  begins  to  hear  prayerand  afford  saviug 
grace.  See  Ps.  cii.  19,  20.  Henderson  trans¬ 
lates,  While  Jehovah  looketh  down  and  beholdeth 
from  Heaven ,  and  remarks,  “The  Prophet  re¬ 
garded  it  as  a  great  aggravation  of  the  calamity, 
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that  the  Lord  should  see  it  all,  and  yet  not  in¬ 
terpose  for  its  removal.”  But  this  is  to  take  the 
Hebrew  preposition  in  an  unusual  sense,  and  | 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  constant  tenor 
of  Bible  language,  which  represents  God  os 
averting  Ilis  face  from  those  who  otfend  Him, 
and  as  looking  only  on  those  who  are  objects  of 
His  favor.  Besides,  here  God  has  wrapped  Him¬ 
self  in  His  wrath ,  ver.  43,  and  in  dark  impene¬ 
trable  clouds,  ver.  44,  that  He  may  not  be  moved 
to  compassion  either  by  tho  sight  or  the  ories  of 
the  sufferers. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  61.  The  description  passes,  as  it  were, 
from  without  to  within.  In  vers.  48,  49,  the 
weeping  of  the  Poet  had  been  described  with  re¬ 
gard  to  its  extent  [its  unintermitted  continuanoe],  i 
but  here  the  intensity  of  that  weeping  is  made  ap¬ 
parent  from  its  internal  effect  on  his  soul.— 
Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  heart  (marg.,  my 
soul) — Aline  eye  paineth  my  soul  [or  gives  it  pain ,  i 
thut  meiner  Seele  weh,  makes  my  soul  ache.]  The 
eye  hurts  the  soul,  when  it  increases  the  pain  of 
the  soul,  by  adding  thereto  a  physical  pain.  It  | 
is  true  that  weeping  is  generally  a  relief  to  the 
sorrowful.  But  when  weepiug  weakens  the  eye 
so  that  it  smarts,  then  the  soul,  as  I  said,  feels 
that  as  an  aggravation  of  its  own  pain.  See  Ps. 
vi.  7.  [Calvin:  “  Mine  eye  grieves  my  soul.  He 
had  said,  that  his  eye  flowed  down,  and  then, 
that  it  was  like  a  fountain,  from  which  many 
streams  or  rivers  flowed:  he  now  adopts  another 
mode  of  speaking,  that  his  eye  troubled  or  grieved 
his  soul."  Broughton:  Mine  eye  worketh  into  my 
soul.  Blayney:  Mins  eye  worketh  trouble  to  my 
soul.  Noyes  and  Gkrlacii  take  my  soul  as  if  it 
were  simply  a  personal  pronoun.  Mine  eye  i< 
painful  to  me  (Noyes),  or  pains  me  (Gehlacii). 

But  to  my  soul,  'tfDI1?,  as  the  expressed  object 
of  the  verb,  is  indubitably  emphatic.  So  Words¬ 
worth  :  44  Mine  eye  vexeth  my  soul  ( nephesh ),  the 
seat  of  passion  (see  ver.  20)  by  the  misery  which 
it  sees,  and  for  which  it  weeps.”  See  Gram, 
notes  above. — W.  H.  II.] — Bo  cause  of  all  the 
daughters  of  my  city.  It  is  not  necessary  to 


change  the  Hebrew  here,  as  Bottciier  proposes 
(see  Gram,  notes  above),  for  i.  4,  18;  ii.  10,  21, 
show  that  the  Poet  regarded  the  sad  fate  of  the 
tender  virgins  as  one  of  the  culmination  points 
of  the  general  calamity.  For  the  same  reason.  I 
do  not  think  that  by  the  daughters  of  my  city  are 
intended  daughter  cities.  [Tdchterstadte,  t.  e., 
cities  dependent  on  Jerusalem.  So  Ewald. 
Blayney  too :  44  Probably  the  lesser  cities  and 
towns  dependent  on  the  metropolis  are  herebj  in¬ 
tended,  see  Jer.  xlix.  2.”]  The  Poet  nowhere 
else  refers  to  such  cities.  Besides,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  daughters  of  my  city  is  in  parallel¬ 
ism  with  daughter  of  my  people ,  ver.  48.  This 
gives  a  beautiful  symmetry  to  the  whole  para¬ 
graph;  the  first  and  last  verses,  vers.  48,  51, 
each  closes  with  a  statement  of  a  reason  for  his 
weeping,  while  the  intervening  verses  describe 
the  extent  and  character  of  his  weeping.  [The 
English  version  indicates  in  the  margin  a  possi¬ 
ble  translation,  which  Calvin  alone  has  had  the 
audacity  to  adopt :  Mine  eye  affecteth  mine  henrt 
more  than  all  the  daughters  of  my  city.  This  would 
seem  to  mean,  that  his  heart  was  more  affected 
by  his  own  grief,  than  by  that  of  all  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jerusalem;  or,  that  his  grief  affected  his 
own  heart,  more  than  it  did  the  daughters  of  his 
city.  But  Calvin  explains  it  as  meaning,  that 
|  he  wept  more  than  all  the  girls  in  Jerusalem! 

I  44As  the  female  sex,  as  it  is  well  known,  are  more 
tender  and  softer  than  men,  the  Prophet  ampli¬ 
fies  his  lamentation  by  this  comparison,  that  in 
i  weeping  he  exceeded  all  the  young  women  of  the 
city,  so  that  he  had  almost  forgotten  his  man¬ 
hood.”  Kalkar  takes  the  daughters  of  the  city  in 
the  impossible  sense  of  incohe  urbis  (an  ingenious 
adoption  of  a  feminine  form  used  for  common 
gender),  and  translates  /  was  more  vehemently  af- 
|  fected  than  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
simple  and  natural  translation  of  the  words  gives 
such  good  seuse  and  is  so  in  harmony  with  the 
sentiments  of  the  whole  poem,  as  shown  above, 
that  it  is  Astonishing  what  wasteful  invention  bos 
been  used  to  find  out  some  other  sense. — W. 
H.  H.] 


III.  62-54. 

52,  53  Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore,  like  a  bird,  without  cause.  They  have  cut  off 
54  my  life  in  the  dungeon,  and  cast  a  stone  upon  me.  Water*  flowed  over  mine  head; 
then  I  said,  I  am  cut  off. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  52. — The  verb  Jeremiah  uses  ouce,  xvi.  16. — Jeremiah  never  usee.  [Jeremiah  often  uses  tyiy  in  the 

collect  ire  senso  for  fowl  or  birds.  In  one  singlo  verse,  xii.  9,  he  twice  uses  meaning  birds  of  prey,  rarmous  birds. 

This  passage  In  Lamentations  is  the  only  place  where  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  a  single  bird  pursued  by  tho  hunter.  If  he 
had  ever  used  another  word  in  the  same  sense,  11  would  have  been  chosen  for  this  place  for  tho  sake  of  the  aUiUraticm, 
*Vl3-jf3  "lljf,  and  also  as  suggesting  the  twittering  of  tho  helpless  victim. — W.  II.  n.] — The  expression  DIT1 

occurs  only  here.  In  Ps.  xxxv.  19;  lxlx.  5,  03n  'SO#  occurs,  both  times  in  parallelism  with  IpCf  This  shoer* 

that  D3H  belongs,  as  an  adverbial  qualification,  to  not  to  'JJHX 

T  ■  - :  *  T 

Ver.  53. — ,*1*3 V  occurs  in  Kal  only  here.  Niph.  is  without  doubt  cxtingtU  (Job  xxili.  17),  exartscere  (of  water.  Job  vL 
17) ;  Ticl  is  perdere,  to  destroy  (Ps.  lxxxviii.  17  ;  cxix.  13") ;  Iliph.  has  the  same  sense  (Ps.  xvilt.  41 ;  liv.  7  ;  lxix.  5,  <*.> 
might  indeed  have  au  intransitive  sense,  to  be  sunk  in  silence,  m  sptechlcssness,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  destroyed,  to  per 
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ish,  in  favor  of  which  sense  are  the  kindred  roots  Q^l,  031,  HOI,  and  the  Dialects.  [So  Henderson:  They  hart  mads 

“  T  TT 

my  life  silent  in  the  dungeon.']  But  since  in  all  the  parallel  members  of  the  paragraph,  vers.  52-54,  the  enemies  are  the  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  necessary  to  regard  them  as  the  subject  of  also,  and  to  take  this  word  in  a  trans.tive  sense.  If  >13¥ 

:  t  -  t 

signifi  s  destroy ,  1133  can  signify  in  the  pity  or  into  the  pit.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  bo  constr  prtegnans.  This  would  be 

more  correct,  because  it  better  answers  to  the  fact.  For  the  enemies  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  the  life  of  the  prophet 
in  the  pit,  but  casting  it  down  into  the  pit  for  the  purpose  of  destruction.—  H'l.  with  reference  to  the  form,  see  HJH,  ver. 

33  [Green's  Or.,  \  1.30,  2.] 

Ver.  54. — is  utanare,  fluere.  Kal  occurs  only  here.  Elsewhere  the  Hiphil  at  two  places,  Deut.  xi.  4;  2  Kings  vl 
6.  [Tho  use  of  Kal  may  indicate  that  the  word  here  denotes,  not  as  In  Hiphil,  dashing  over,  overwhelming ,  but,  like  rp| 
and  3^T,  to  melt,  dissolve,  flow,  trickle  down.  This  sense  is  favored  by  the  preposition  to,  on,  not  over. — W.  H.  II.]— 
'illOX,  see  13Kh  rer.  IS.—' ’jHTJJ.  Ill  is  dissecare,  discindere.  Jeremiah  never  uses  it.  Niph.,  besides  here,  in  Is. 
li  i!  8  ;  1*b.  lxxxviii.  6;  Ez.  xxxvii.  11,  etc. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver9.  62-54.  Tho  speaker  here  returns  to  the 
description  of  his  own  personal  sufferings.  The 
central  point  of  these  sufferings  is  the  pit,  into 
which  the  Prophet  has  been  thrown,  and  that  by 
enemies  who  were  personally  hostile  to  him  with¬ 
out  cause  (ver.  62),  and  who  pursued  him  inces¬ 
santly  (ver.  52)  with  vindictiveness  and  mockery 
(vers.  00-63).  Ought  we  to  interpret  all  that  is 
said  of  the  pit  as  merely  figurative  ?  So  far  as 
what  is  said  of  the  pit  alone,  this  could  be  done. 
But  what  the  Poet  says  of  lii9  enemies,  cannot 
possibly  be  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  When  he 
mourns  that  though  he  had  given  them  no  cause 
for  hatred,  they  had,  nevertheless,  incessantly 
insulted  him  and  pursued  him  with  measureless 
vengeance. — this  surely  is  no  figurative  way  of 
speaking.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  who  speaks  in  this  song  (except  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  Poet  speaks  in  the  first  person 
plural)  cannot  be  the  people.  The  enemies, 
further,  cannot  be  the  Chaldeans,  because  they 
are  called  those  that  are  my  enemies  without  cause, 

.  and  because  the  Poet  Bpeaksof  his  being  already 
delivered  from  their  power  and  now  only  invokes 
[not  deliverance  from  them  but]  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  them  (vers.  55-60).  On  the  other 
hand,  Jeremiah  Bpeaks  of  his  enemies,  xx.  7-12, 
exactly  as  is  done  here.  He  describes  their  in¬ 
sulting  mockery  ( For  1  heard  the  defaming  of  many) 
'find  their  vindictiveness  (we  shall  take  our  revenge 
on  him,  •TS'p'p  •! nnpl»  ver.  10,  comp.  Lam. 
iii.  CO),  and  hopes  that  God  will  avenge  him  upon 
them  (let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them ,  ver.  12). 
Since  the  description  of  liis  enemies  in  this  place 
exactly  corresponds  with  that  which  Jeremiah 
gives  of  his  enemies,  all  of  which  is  confirmed 
by  so  many  facts  related  in  his  prophetical  book 
(xi.  18-20;  xii.  1-6;  xxvi.  8;  xxxvii.  11-15; 
xxxviii.  4-6),  can  we  doubt  that  what  is  said  of 
the  pit  should  be  taken  literally,  especially  if  we 
consider  the  fact  that  what  is  here  said  agrees 
substantially  with  what  Jeremiah  says,  chap, 
xxxviii.,  of  the  pit  into  which  he  was  actually 
thrown  by  his  enemies?  We  are  sure,  therefore, 
ihat  the  Poet  here  had  in  his  eye  the  persecutions 
which  Jeremiah  suffered  from  his  enemies.  Ho 
personates  Jeremiah.  The  chief  subject  of  the 
third  song  is  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  52.  Mine  enemies  chased  me  sore, 
like  a  bird,  without  cause. — Hunted,  hunted 
have  (hey  me  like  a  bird,  alt  mine  enemies  without 
cause.  Like  a  bird:  see  Ps.  xi.  1,  where  the  soul 
of  the  persecuted  innocent  is  likewise  compared 


to  a  bird.  \They  that  were  without  cause  mins 
enemies  hunted  me  down  like  a  bird.  So  Blayney 
and  Noyes  render  the  verb  which  seems  to 
mean,  not  to  hunt,  in  the  abstract  sense,  but  to 
obtain  by  hunting,  to  seize,  to  lag  hold  of,  aud  as 
used  here  in  an  intensive  sense,  would  imply 
persevering  and  successful  hunting.  Douay  : 
My  enemies  have  chased  me  and  caught  me  like  a 
bird.  Hunted  me  down  like  a  bird  expresses  the 
idea  suggested  by  the  comparison. — As  even  a 
bird  is  at  last  tired  out  and  hunted  down  by  a  per¬ 
severing  pursuer.  The  point  of  the  comparison 
is  the  perseverance  of  the  successful  hunter  in 
pursuit  of  a  bird :  as  David  says  of  Saul’s  tire¬ 
less  and  remorseless  pursuit  of  him,  “  The  King 
of  Israel  is  come  out  to  seek  a  flea,  as  when  one 
doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains’’  (l  Sam. 
xxvi.  20).  This  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Paris 
ed.,  1805,  of  the  French,  Ceux  qui  sont  mes 
ennemis  sans  cause  m’ont  poursuivi  &  outrance, 
comme  on  poursuit  un  oiseau.  The  French  of 
Martin  gives  the  same  sense.  The  commenta¬ 
tors  generally  fail  to  explain  the  comparison. 
Calvin,  who  supposes  the  lack  of  “both  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage”  in  birds  is  referred  to,  is 
evidently  wrong,  both  as  to  the  fact  that  birds 
are  thus  deficieut,  and  as  to  its  application  here. 
Both  Gesenius  and  Ft* erst  explain  the  verb, 
as  used  here,  iu  the  sense  of  laying  snares  as 
for  a  bird.  This  gives  a  good  sense,  and  carries 
out  the  comparison ;  but  it  is  adopted  by  none 
of  the  versions,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
general  use  of  the  verb  and  the  intensive  mean¬ 
ing  suggested  by  the  duplication. — W.  H.  H.] 
Ver.  53.  They  have  cut  off  my  life  in  the 
dungeon. — They  destroyed  in  the  pit  my  life  [i.  e., 
sought  to  destroy  it.  See  Gram,  notes  above. 
From  Jer.  xxxviii.  4,  it  is  certain  that  their  ob¬ 
ject  in  throwing  him  into  the  pit  was  to  kill 
him. — W.  H.  H.] — And  cast  a  atone  upon 
me, — and  threw  stones  upon  me.  But  should  we 
translate  they  threw  stones  upon  me,  or  they  cast  a 
stone  over  me  [i.  e.,  over  the  mouth  of  the  pit]  ? 
Jer.  xxxviii.  says  nothing  of  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  Jeremiah, 
whose  statements  in  that  chapter  were  confined* 
with  admirable  reserve,  to  the  principal  circum¬ 
stances,  might  have  omitted  this  point.  And  it 
is  also  possible  that  the  author  of  our  song,  in 
case  he  were  not  Jeremiah  himself,  may  have 
added  this  particnlar,  either  from  hearsay,  or 
out  of  his  own  invention.  [Tho  addition  of  a 
new  fact  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  Jere¬ 
miah  wrote  this  book.  One  personating  him 
would  have  adhered  to  facts  well  authenticated 
in  bis  history. — W.  H.  H.J  Grammatically  con- 
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■idered  (here  is  nothing  in  either  the  verb  or  the 
noun  decisive  in  favor  of  the  one  or  the  other 
explanation  The  verb  HT,  which  is  used  in 
Joel  iv.  3,  Ob.  11;  Nah.  iii.  10  of  casting  the  lot, 
and  in  Jer.  i.  14  of  shooting  an  arrow,  Zecha- 
liah  uses  $lso  of  throwing  down  iron  [?]  horns 
(ii.  4;  E.  V.  i.  21J.  The  word  only  occurs  in 
the  places  cited.  But  if  Zechariah  uses  the 
word  of  throwing  down  objects  of  such  size  and 
weight,  then  it  could  properly  be  used  also  of 
throwing  a  heavy  stone  over  the  opening  of  the 
pit.  The  noun,  J3K,  further,  can  as  well  signify 
collectively  a  number  of  stones  as  one  stone,  for  it 
frequently  has  that  meaning  after  DJH,  Lev.  xx. 
2,  27;  xxiv  23:  Josh,  vii  25;  1  Kings  xii  18 
(J3R  13  comp.  Num  xiv.  10,  xv.  85; 

Deut.  xxi.  21.  But  the  preposition,  '3,  upon  me, 
favors  the  explanation  they  cast  stonet  on  me.  For 
the  difference  between  3  and  Sr  or  Sj?  is,  that 
the  former,  as  Fukbst  sayB,  denotes  “decided 
vicinity,”  or  “  such  motion  as  is  connected  with 
the  attainment  of  its  object,”  whilst  by  the  latter 
i*  expressed  “motion  toward  without  nearness.” 
They  threw  a  stone  on  me,  that  is  to  say,  over  me 
on  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  would  be  expressed  by 

*7J£.  [Though  there  is  a  foundation  for  this  dis¬ 
tinction  between  these  two  prepositions,  yet  they 
are  often  used  indiscriminately,  without  affect¬ 
ing  the  sense,  as  for  instanoe  with  the  verbs 
p31.  yyi.  EHl-  3,  too,  is  used  in  the  general 

sense  of  over,  as  with  SiJO,  *n  the  8ense  of  ruling 
over,  or  having  the  management  of  affairs,  see 
Ps.  ciii.  19;  Gen.  xxiv.  2  ;  xlv.  8,  26;  Deut.  xv. 
0;  Judges  viii.  22;  Josh.  xii.  6;  1  Kings  v.  1. 
If  the  use  of  3  here  in  the  sense  indicated  by 
E.  V.  is  not  absolutely  forbidden,  it  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred.  1.  It  would  have  been  a  wanton 
outrage  to  throw  stones  upon  the  Prophet  after 
he  was  cast  into  the  pit.  2.  It  seems  incredible 
that  Jeremiah  should  not  in  his  narrative  of  the 
affair  have  mentioned  such  a  remarkable  inci¬ 
dent,  if  it  had  occurred.  8.  They  could  only 
have  thrown  the  stones  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
him,  and  how  then  had  he  escaped  death  ?  4.  The 
fact  that  the  pit  was  covered  over  with  a  stone, 
to  prevent  his  possible  escape,  was  a  most  likely 
occurrence,  and  yet  one  that,  because  likely  and 
even  to  be  presumed,  might  have  been  passed 


over  without  special  mention.  Finally,  all  the 
versions,  except  Naegelsbach’s  and  Geblach’i, 
render  it  as  in  E.  V. ;  Gatakeb  indicates  both 
senses  without  deciding  in  favor  of  either.— 
W  H.  H.] 

Ver.  54.  Waters  flowed  over  my  head.— 

Waters  dashed  (surged)  over  my  head.  This  cannot 
be  meant  of  the  flowing  together  of  the  water  in 
a  physical  sense,  over  his  head.  For  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  6,  it  is  expressly  said  that  there  was  no 
water  in  the  pit,  only  mud.  Besides,  the  flowing 
together  of  water  over  his  head  must  inevitably 
have  had  for  its  speedy  consequence  the  death  of 
him  who  was  thrown  into  the  pit.  Either  the 
words  mean  merely,  water  ran  on  my  head;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  this  way  of  speaking  should 
be  understood  as  metaphorical,  as  also  in  Ps. 
lxix.  3  (2),  15  (14),  16  (15),  he  who  is  sunk  ia 
the  mire,  speaks  at  the  same  time  of  being 
drowned  by  the  water-flood.  That  he  intends 
this  as  an  image  descriptive  of  the  greatest  peril 
of  death  (see  Ps.  xviii.  17  (16);  xxxii.  6;  xlii. 

(7) ;  lxxxviii.  17  (16),  18  (17) ;  exxx.  1 ;  cxliv. 
7),  is  evident  also  from  Ps.  lxix.  2(1),  where  for 
the  waters  are  come  in  even  to  my  soul  CAn  only  be 
taken  in  a  figurative  sense.  [In  Ps.  lxix.  all  is 
figurative.  But  here,  where  all  the  rest  is 
literal,  to  take  one  term  alone  as  figurative,  is 
unnatural.  It  would  be  better,  with  Hender¬ 
son,  to  take  the  whole  description  as  figurative, 
and  as  having  no  direct  allusion  to  the  account 
given  in  Jer.  xxxviii.  6-12.  But  this  i9  not 
necessary.  The  words  may  only  mean  Water  ran 
on  my  head.  See  Gram,  notes  above.  If  there  was 
mud  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  there  was  a  supply 
of  water  in  some  quantities  from  some  source. 
The  mere  condensation  of  the  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  Against  the  sides  of  the  pit,  would 
produce  some,  and  there  may  have  been  from 
small  springs  supply  enough  to  trickle  down  and 
splash  upon  his  head.  The  language,  if  suggested 
by  any  Psalm,  was  more  likely  that  of  xl.  3  (2), 
than  of  the  lxix. — and  brought  me  up  from  a  pit 
of  noise ,  and  from  the  miry  clay, — where  the  noise 
referred  to  seems  to  be  that  of  running  water. 
The  Prophet,  sinking  in  the  mud  beneath,  and 
reminded  by  the  water  falling  on  his  head  that 
he  wa9  in  danger  of  drowning,  might  well  ex¬ 
claim  I  am  lost ,  I  am  already  as  good  as  gone ! — 
W.  H.  II.]— Then  I  said,  I  am  cut  off,—/ 
said,  I  am  cut  off.  Notes:  Jam  undone.  Ger- 
lach  :  1  am  lost.  Comp.  Ps.  lxxxviii.  5.] 


III.  65-66. 

55,  56  I  called  upon  thy  name,  0  Lord,  out  of  the  low  dungeon.  Thou  hast  heard 

57  my  voice ;  hide  not  thine  ear  at  my  breathing,  at  my  cry.  Thou  drewest  near 

58  in  the  day  that  I  called  upon  thee :  thou  saidst,  Fear  not.  O  Lord,  thou  hast 

59  pleaded  the  causes  of  my  soul ;  thou  hast  redeemed  my  life.  O  Lord,  thou  hast 
CJ  seen  my  wrong;  judge  thou  my  cause.  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  vengeance,  and 
Cl  all  their  imaginations  against  me.  Thou  hast  heard  their  reproach,  O  Lord, 
62  and  all  their  imaginations  against  me.  The  lips  of  those  that  rose  up  against 
68  me,  and  their  device  against  me  all  the  day.  Behold  their  sitting  down,  and 
64  their  rising  up ;  1  am  their  music.  Render  unto  them  a  recompence,  0  Lobd» 
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65  according  to  the  work  of  their  hands.  Give  them  sorrow  of  heart,  thy  curse 

66  unto  them.  Persecute  and  destroy  them  in  anger  from  under  the  heavens  of  the 
Lord. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


Ter.  56.—' DE?  tOD.  This  expression  does  not  occur  in  Jer.;  he  uses  only  once  O'  0#3  x.  25.  [There  is 

••  T  T  :  tIt 

not  enough  difference  in  the  two  expressions  to  afford  the  shadow  of  an  Argument  for  or  against  the  authorship  of  Lamen¬ 
tations,  even  if  the  latter  expression  had  been  froquent  with  Jeremiah ;  but  as  in  fact  i:  only  occurs  once,  who  can  say 
which  of  the  two  expressions  was  characteristic  of  his  style? — W.  U.  H.] — JYl'iOn  O  1133.  Ps.  lxxxvii.  7,  v/7  *Vl33. 
Elsewhero  occur  only  the  expressions  hr)}*  Jos.  xv.  19,  and  ^  E*.  xxvi.  20;  xxxii.  18,  24  [in  each  case  in 

close  connection  with  313- — W.  H.  II.],  or  yVtf  '■H,  Is.  xliv.  23;  Ps.  lxiii.  10;  cxxxlx.15.  Jll'jOnn  is  to  be  regarded  as 
related  to  113  in  the  genitive  not  in  the  accusative  sense. 

Ver.  60.  The  verb  oSj?  Jeremiah  uses  in  no  form.  The  expression  J?fct  dSj?  occurs  only  here. — [Hexdersox :  “Be¬ 
fore  'nnnS,  the  preposition  has  the  signification  of  with  a  view  to;  before  'JlL'l#*?,  it  takes  its  temporal  signification, 
•  t  :  -  :  •  r  :  -  : 

at ,  at  the  time  ©/.”}— 7110#,  once  in  Jer.,  viii.  19 ;  see  ver.  8 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  16. 

Ver.  57.  3^p  Jeremiah  uses  only  once  in  the  lliphil,  xxx.  21. — Tho  Perfects,  j">3"lp,  TllDX,  of  this  verso  and  J131, 

>  -!  t  t  :  -It  t:~t  t:~ 

p\  ;XJ|,  ver.  58,  stand  parallel  to  the  Perfect  jltfDty  ver.  56.  They  contain  the  specifications  of  that  general  declaration, 
r  :  -  t  t  :  -  t 

They  are  therefore  to  be  translated  in  the  Perfect,  not  in  the  Present.  JJX'lpfcf  does  not  conflict  with  this,  as  Thexius 
thinks,  for  the  Imperfect  stands  here  to  represent  th*  repetition  of  the  act  in  times  past.  See  my  Gr.  $  87,/. 

Ver.  58.  The  expression  3'"^  31  found  in  Jeremiah  twice,  I.  31;  Ii.  36.  Yet  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  plural  Q'3'l, 
•  t  •  • 

which  occurs,  besides  here,  only  in  Ps.  xviii.  44  (2  Sam.  xxii.  44).  [The  singular  hor«  would  be  inappropriate,  if  tho  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  phrase  is  that  God  interposed  to  deliver  him  from  all  the  causes  which  eudangered  his  life,  see  ver.  53. — '$3  J  is 
not  merely  a  circumlocution  for  the  suffix,  my,  (Noyes),  but  '3'!  are  causes  qua  vitam  ac  salutem  meam  concernunl 

(Gbrlacii),  dangerous  transactions  (Fuerst’s  Lex.).— W.  II.  II.} — Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Part.  *7X1  of  *7X1,  and  that  only 
once,  1.  34.  Seo  elsewhere,  Ps.  Ixix.  19  ;  ciii.  4 ;  cxix.  154. 

Ver.  CO.  Instead  of  '*7  several  Codd.  have  '*7^,  which  corresponds  better  with  the  way  in  which  Jeremiah  expresses 
himself  in  xi.  19;  xviii.  18;  but  is  apparently  only  a  correction  suggested  by  ver.  61.  See  besides  at  R311?,  ver.  34. 
[IIexdkrsox  :  “For  '*7  twenty-three  MSS.,  originally  thirteen  more,  now  two,  the  LXX.,  Targ.,  Syr.,  Yulg.,  and  Tenet. 
Greek,  read  os  in  ver.  61 ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  seventeen  MSS.  read  nl7  for  '*7JL"J 

Ver.  Gl.  ninn  is  used  here  in  an  active  sense,  as  In  Jer.  Ii.  51 ;  Job  xvi.  10;  Zeph.  ii.  8,  etc. — [The  difference  between 
of  this  verse,  and  '*7  of  ver.  GO,  according  to  Owex,  “is  occasioned  by  the  verbs  Thou  hast  seen  and  Thou  hast  heard. 
God  had  seen  the  thoughts  or  purposes  effected  against  him  ;  and  He  hod  heard  tho  purposes  formed  concerning  him.  He 
refers  first  to  the  purposes  carried  iuto  effect,  and  then,  as  it  is  common  in  the  prophets,  he  refers  to  tho  purposes  previously 
formed  respecting  him.”  This  difference  of  moaning  in  the  two  verses  is,  however,  entirely  due  to  tho  verbs,  and  not  at  all 
to  the  prepositions,  which  would  eveu  better  express  the  ideas  Owex  attaches  to  them  if  their  positions  were  reversed, — 
have  seen  their  devices  executed  *7£  upon  me,  and  heard  their  device s  devised  ^  with  reference  to  me. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  62. — [This  verse  may  be  dependent  on  jlt'D#  ver.  61,  Gerlach  and  most  of  the  translators;  or  on  7l£3*3n  ve* 

t  :  -  t  ;  t  •  - 

G3,  Thexius,  Naegelsbach.  To  supply  tho  substautive  verb  sunt,  before  'Iff,  as  Rojexmuellkr  suggests,  is  altogether 

T  “  T  . 

unnecessary  and  inelegant. — W.  H.  U.J. — D'pp»  for  enemies,  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  expression  'Dp  3  H.  1.— 
jv:n  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah  ;  [nor  anywhero  else  except  Ps.  ix.  17 ;  xix.  15 ;  xcii.  4.  It  is  an  unusual  word  on  which  no 
theo  y  of  authorship  can  bo  rested. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  63.— riO'17  1*  found  only  here. — 71I3*3n»  see  i.  11. — TU'JllD  «  air.  Aey 6p.  [Gerlach  :  “Tho  opinion  of  Boettchis 

T  I  T  •  -  T  •  :  - 

deserves  at  least  some  consideration,  that  here  as  in  Mai.  i.  13,  there  lies  concealed  in  the  D  a  HD  (quam,  quale;  what  a 
Salb'nsplel  [derisive  song ]  1  am  to  them).  But  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  punctuation  and  receives  support  from  none 
of  the  versions  except  the  Syr.  See  Ps.  lxxxix.  48.”  J 

Ver.  64.— SlD  J  3*#n  i®  found  in  Ps.  xxviii.  4;  xciv.  2;  Joel  lv.  4,  7;  Ob.  15;  Prov.  xii.  14.  In  Jeremiah  occurs 


only  *7301  0*7$,  *H.  6.— DITT  n#J?*33  i®  found  in  Jer.  xxv.  14  (a  place  critically  suspicious),  Ps.  xxviii.  4. 

Ver.  65. — 7151*3  1*  htyop.-  [Broughtox  translates  it  a  bursting  of  heart,  following  Chaldjsos,  X31?  niY3T!» 

t  *  :  t  •  •  : 

con fr actio  cordis.  Blayxey  derives  the  word  from  Piel  of  jJD.  to  deliver  or  make  over;  “a  delivery  of  the  heart ,  that  is,  a 

willing  one,  to  which  the  heart  consents ;”  and  translates,  omitting  the  first  DTlS  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  version* 

v  T 

and  one  MS.,  and  making  a  single  member  of  tho  verse  in  defiance  of  accents  and  analogy,  Thou  wilt  give  with  a  hearty 
accordance  Thy  curse  unto  them.  Sept,  vntpa.nicrn.ov,  covering  ;  VoLG.  scutum,  a  shield ;  Syr.  sorrow. — W.  H.  n.J. — TlSxTl, 
from  *7^Xt  a  curse,  is  air.  Aeydft.  [Sept,  and  Yulo.  seem  to  have  read  nxSjl  from  nxS-  For  construction  see  Ps.  iii.  9. 

- T  l  t  t :  TT 

rj*13*l3  "yiffiff  super  popul  »  tuo  sit  benedictio  tua.  Rosexyuellcr,  Gerlach. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  66.— 031  *y*nn.  See  I.  6;  Isa.  xiv.  6;  Jer.  xxi.  15.— Of  the  root  ID#  Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Niphal,  xlviii 
8,  42.— The  expression  'D#  i®  found  only  here. 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAII. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  65-66.  These  twelve  closing  verses  con¬ 
tain  a  prnyer,  so  that  ch.  iii.,  like  chs.  i.  and  ii., 
ends  with  a  prayer.  This  prnyer  is  divided  into 
three  parts.  In  the  first  part,  vers.  65-58,  the 
speaker  thanks  the  Lord  for  his  deliverance  from 
the  pit.  In  the  second  part,  vers.  69-63,  ho 
reminds  the  Lord  of  all  that  his  (the  speaker’s) 
enemies  had  done  and  were  still  doing  to  him. 
In  the  third  part,  vers.  64-66,  he  prays  the  Lord 
to  avenge  upon  his  enemies  the  evil  they  had 
done  to  him. 

Ver.  55.  I  called  upon  thy  name,  O  LORD 

— Jehovah.  The  speaker  begins  by  recalling  the 
prayer  which  he  had  addressed  to  the  Lord  out 
of  the  pit.  niTZio  is  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  this  prayer  in  Ps.  Ixix.  Delitzsch  also 
concedes  that  there  is  much  to  favor  this  opinion ; 
see  his  Bible  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,  1867, 
p.  438.  [The  caption  6f  tiiis  Psalm  ascribes  it 
to  David.  There  is  no  internal  evidence  suffi¬ 
cient  to  set  this  aside  and  to  prove  that,  the  Psalm 
was  written  by  Jeremiah  or  some  one  else 
“  during  the  captivity  at  Babylon.”  Its  appro¬ 
priateness  to  Jeremiah  when  in  the  pit,  is  only  a 
proof  of  the  singular  adaptation  of  the  inspired 
psalms  to  the  wants  of  God’s  children  in  all 
varieties  of  emergencies  and  circumstances. 
That  Jeremiah  repeated  this  Psalm  when  in  the 
pit,  is  most  likely.  That  it  was  present  to  his 
mind  when  writing  these  Lamentations  is  ren¬ 
dered  probable  by  many  suggestive  thoughts  and 
sentiments. — Gkulach  and  Noyes  translate  the 
verbs,  from  ver.  65  to  the  end,  in  tho  present 
tense.  This  makes  the  translation  in  some  re¬ 
spects  smoother  and  the  sense  in  some  places 
more  apparent.  But  the  ref -rences  are  to  de¬ 
liverances  past,  pointing  hopefully,  amidst  pre¬ 
sent  and  unrelieved  afflictions,  to  deliverances 
yet  in  the  future.  For  this  reason  alone,  the 
preterite  sense  of  the  verbs  should  be  retained, 
even  if  the  difficulties  of  translation  were  greater 
than  they  really  are. — W.  II.  H.]. — Out  of  the 
low  dungeon — out  of  the  hellish  ( hoi  Use  hen )  pit. 
A  similar  expression  [differing  only  in  the  pre¬ 
position. — W.  II.  II  ]  is  found  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.  7. 
If  our  Poet  had  in  mind  Ps.  lxxxviii.,  which  I 
regard  ns  certain,  then  it  is  probable  that  he 
used  this  peculiar  expression  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  there.  Ps.  lxxxviii.,  it  is 
true,  is  commonly  understood  of  an  affliction  of 
another  kind  (by  leprosy,  vers.  9,  16) :  but  there 
is  room  for  tue  question,  whether  this  psalm, 

“  the  gloomiest  of  all  the  lamentation  psalms,” 
as  Delitzsch  says,  does  not  also  apply  to  tint 
gloomiest  of  all  situations  which  any  servant  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament  ever  experienced? 
In  that  case  rPYWiri,  hellish ,  should  bo  under¬ 
stood,  not  of  Hades  itself,  but  of  the  Hades-like 
place  in  which  the  Prophet  found  himself.  It 
would  then  indicate  not  merely  the  locality,  but 
the  condition  of  the  Prophet.  [See  Gram,  notes 
above.  There  is  not  necessarily  in  these  words 
an  allusion  to  Sheol,  nor  is  hellish  pit  even  a 
co  rect  translation  of  the  words,  which  mean 
literally,  a  pit  of  low  or  under  places ,  or  pit  o/ 
depths  ;  out  of  the  depths  of  the  pity  if  not  an  exact 


is  yet  a  sufficiently  accurate  rendering.  Gee- 
lach,  while  he  also  supposes  an  allusion,  in  a 
figurative  sense,  to  Sheol,  translates,  aut  der 
Gruhe  der  Tiefen ,  out  of  the  pit  of  the  depths ,  mean¬ 
ing  perhaps,  figuratively,  the  infernal  regions. 
But  the  passages  in  which  this  and  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  occur  do  not  justify  the  idea  that  the 
pit  of  Hell  or  Sheol,  t.  e.  the  place  of  the  dead,  is 
intended,  even  figuratively.  The  literal  sens2 
out  of  the  pit  of  depths ,  a  poetical  expression  for 
depths  of  the  pit ,  is  most  consonant  with  the  fact 
that  the  Prophet  alludes  to  the  time  when  he  was 
literally  sinking  in  the  mire  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  56.  Thou  hast  heard  my  voice  — 

Thou  heardest  my  voice.  The  Poet  gratefully  re¬ 
cognizes  the  fact  that  the  Lor  i  heard  his  cry.— 
Hide  not  thine  ear  at  my  breathing.  at*m7 
cry — [saying]  Bide  not  Thine  ear  to  my  refresh¬ 
ment,  to  my  cry.  This  is  not  a  prayer  which  tho 
speaker  now  addresses  to  the  Lord  [but  the 
prayer  which  ho  did  make  when  he  was  in  tho 

pit].  It  is  connected  with  my  voice ,  as  an 
explanation  of  the  purport  of  that  cry,  and  it 
shows  what  the  speaker  prayed  for  at  t lint  time. 
— The  word  HHI")  [E.  V.  breathin' j,  Nalgelss. 
refreshment']  occurs  besides  here  only  in  Ex.  viii. 
11  (15)  [and  is  there  rendered  by  Sept.  ardvfaf/;], 
signifies  undoubtedly  the  obtaining  breath,  riia- 
(9ee  1  Bam.  xvi.  23;  Job  xxxii.  20;  Esth. 
iv.  14).  It  is  not  synonymous  with  njTO,  cry, 
but  it  denotes  the  end  to  which  tho  latter  serves 
as  the  means.  [The  sense  is,  as  given  by  Novr.s: 
Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  my  cry  for  relief  But  a 
more  exact  translation  i3  given  by  Blayxky: 
Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  my  relief  at  my  cry ; — 
so  B  rough  ton  :  Hide,  not  Thine  ear  from  my  re¬ 
lease  at  my  prayer.  The  verb  means  strictly  to 
veil  (and  is  so  rendered  here  by  G  erlach,  Veil 
not  Thine  ear),  and  then  to  conceal,  hide.  “To 
veil  tho  eye  is,  not  to  look  at  what  is  set  before 
it;  and  to  veil  the  ear  is,  to  render  it  deaf  to 
what  is  said;”  remarks  Owen,  who  proposes  the 
translation  Deafen  not  Thine  ear.  Fuerst,  in  his 
Lex  ,  says.  Turn  not  away  Thine  ear.  Calvin 
renders  it,  Close  not  Thine  ear. — My  breathing. 
Wordsworth:  “My  respiration,  my  recovery 
of  breath.  Comp.  Ex.  viii.  15,  the  only  other 
place  where  the  word  occurs,  and  where  it  is 
rendered  respite .”  The  word  relief  seems  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  use  of  the  word  iu  that  pas¬ 
sage,  and  exactly  to  represent  tho  sense  it  has 
here. — But  how  are  these  last  words  connected 
with  the  first  words  of  the  verse  ?  The  difficulty 
which  has  embarrassed  commentators  here,  is 
one  of  Gerlach's  arguments  for  taking  per¬ 
fect  verbs  in  a  precat ive  sense  and  rendering 
them  in  the  present ,  which  apparently  meets  the 
difficulty.  But  tho  objections  to  this  have  been 
stated  above  on  ver.  55.  To  supply  intermedi¬ 
ate  words  and  thoughts  between  the  first  aud 
second  members  of  the  verse,  as  Thou  heardest 
my  voice ,  therefore  now,  in  my  present  exigency, 
hide  not  Thine  ear ,  etc.,  or  therefore  I  now  am  en¬ 
couraged  to  pray  Hide  not,  etc  ,  is  at  least  arbi¬ 
trary.*  To  regard  the  last  member  as  indepen- 

•  Diodati’s  comment  on  this  verse  is  on  instance  of  inter- 
p retation,  where  a  fervid  imagination  supplies  ideas  not  cou- 
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deni  of  the  first,  an  interjectional  prayer,  intro¬ 
duces  an  abrupt  and  serious  break  in  the 
consecutive  flow  of  the  thought.  Besides,  both 
of  these  interpretations  are  open  to  the  objection 

that  Thou  heardest  my  voice ,  is  not 

equivalent  to  saying.  Thou  didst  answer  my  prayer , 
or  receive  it  favorably  ;  a  mistake  that  even  Gkr- 

lach  has  fallen  into.  The  word  Sip  denotes  any 
audible  sound  or  noise.  Thunder  (1  Sam.  vii. 
10),  the  blast  of  a  trumpet  (Ex.  xix.  19),  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  thorns  under  a  pot  (Eccl.  vii.  6),  the 
rustling  of  a  shaken  leaf  { Lev.  xxvi.  36),  the  sing - 
ing  of  birds  (Ps.  civ.  12),  the  bleating  of  sheep  and 
lowing  of  oxen  (1  Sam.  xv.  14),  the  roaring  of  a 
lion  (Jer.  xii.  8),  the  shout  of  a  multitude  and 
clamor  of  a  battle  (Ex.  xxxii.  17),  etc.%  the  sound 
of  the  human  voice  in  speaking,  singing,  weep¬ 
ing,  etc.,  are  all  represented  by  the  common 

generic  word  Sip,  a  sound ,  a  noise.  In  three 
passages  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  rumor , 
or  the  bruit  of  common  fame:  Gen.  xlv.  16: 
Eccl.  x.  *20;  Jer.  iii.  9.  When  connected  by  3 

or  S  to  verbs  implying  compliance  with  a  request , 
obedience  to  a  command ,  acceptance  of  advice ,  or  the 
like,  usage  allows  the  word  to  stand  iu  a  specific 
sense  for  prayer ,  command ,  injunction ,  or  tho  like; 

as  Gen.  xxx.  6,  'Slp3  hath  heard  my  voice , 

t.  e.  my  prayer.  In  n:>  other  case  does  this  word, 
alone  and  by  itself,  signify  a  command,  prayer, 
or  speech,  or  words  spoken.  It  does  not  desig¬ 
nate  articulate  utterance,  but  the  sound  produced 
by  speech,  or  aught  else  that  makes  a  noise,  or 
is  audible.  Its  meaning  is  always  evolved  from 
the  context,  and  when  spoken  words  are  intended, 

it  is  almost  invariably  followed  by  or 

some  similar  word.  Its  use  in  Hebrew  is  so 
purely  idiomatic,  that  the  sense  may  often  be 
better  given  in  English  by  its  entire  omission, 
than  by  a  verbally  literal  translation.  This  is 
often  done  in  our  English  version:  Gen.  xlv.  2, 
he  wept  aloud;  1  Kings  xviii.  27,  cry  aloud,  ver. 
28,  they  cried  aloud ;  Neh.  viii.  15,  publish  and  pro¬ 
claim;  Job  xxix.  10,  The  nobles  held  their  peace  ; 
Prov.  xxvi.  25,  when  he  speaketh  fair,  etc.  In 
Cant.  ii.  8;  v.  2  (see  Prof.  Green  in  Lange), 
and  Isa.  xl.  3.  6  (see  Ewald),  the  word  may  bj 
rendered  as  an  interjection,  Hark  !  It  is  obvious, 

therefore,  that  Vlp  cannot  be  translated  prayer. 
'Vip  can  only  mean  Thou  heardest  the  sound 

of  my  voice .  What  that  sound  was,  whether  of 
weeping,  lamentation  or  supplication,  is  left  to 
be  explained,  and  is  explained  by  the  words 
following;  the  sound ,  or  cry  was.  Hide  not  Thine 
ear  from  my  prayer  for  relirf.  Similar  construc¬ 
tions  are  frequent,  especially  with  Jeremiah. 
Jer.  iii.  21,  a  sound  was  heard  upon  the  high  places 
— weeping  supplications;  iv.  31,  The  cry  of  the 
daughter  of  Zion — woe  is  me  now  l  etc.;  viii.  19, 
The  voice  of  the  daughter  of  my  people — Is  not  Je¬ 
hovah  in  Zion  f  etc.;  see  Jer.  xxxi.  15;  Ez.  iii. 
12,  I  heard  a  voice — Blessed  be  the  glory  of  Jeho - 

tnined  in  the  words  themselves:  “Thou  hast  always  been 
ready  to  relieve  mo  when  I  have  called  upon  Thee;  0  con¬ 
tinue  iu  doing  so  now  at  this  present.” 


vah,  etc.;  Job  xxxiii.  8,  9,  I  have  heard  the  cry  of 
words — l  am  clean,  etc.;  iv.  10,  17,  I  heard  a  voice 
— shall  mortal  man .  etc.;  Ps.  cxvi.  1,  lie  hath  heard 
my  voice — my  supplications ;  cxix.  149,  Umr  my 
cry — Jehovah  quicken  me,  etc.  See  Isa.  xxviii.  23, 
24;  xxxii.  9,  10;  Prov.  viii.  4,  5;  Micah  vi.  1, 
2;  Prov.  i.  20,  22;  viii.  1,  4,  5.  In  all  these 

passages  the  word  Sp  is  immediately  put  into 
expository  words.  So  in  our  text,  the  second 
member  of  the  verse  is  in  apposition  with  the 

first  and  explanatory  of  tLe  word  *?lp,  Thou 
heardest  my  cry — Hide  not  Thine  ear  from  my 
prayer  for  relief. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  67.  The  Poet  now  describes  what  tho 
Lord  did  after  hearing  the  prayer  of  the  suppli¬ 
ant. — Thou  drewest  near  in  the  day  that 
— on  the  day  when — I  called  upon  Thee.  See 
Ps.  xx.  10;  lvi.  10;  cii.  3;  cxxxviii.  3. — Thou 
saidst.  Fear  not.  See  Jer.  i.  8;  xxx.  10; 
xlvi.  27,  28. 

Ver.  68.  The  Lord  has  not  only  spoken,  but 
also  acted.  [Vers.  67,  68  are  amplifications  of 
ver.  66,  showing  how  the  Lord  heard  the  prayer 
there  recorded. — W.  H.  H.]. — O  Lord,  thou 
hast  pleaded  the  causes  of  my  soul. — Thou 
hast  fought ,  O  Lord,  the  fights  of  my  soul!  It  is 
evident  that  the  Poet  intends  by  these  conflicts 
(D'3'^)  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  which  he  lias 
described  in  vers.  52-55,  and  for  which,  from 
ver.  59  onward,  he  implores  vengeance.  That 
the  struggles  on  which  his  life  depended  were 
severe,  appears  both  from  vers.  62-55  ami  from 
the  following  words  Thou  hast  rescued  my  life. 
[The  Versions  generally  take  the  words  in  the 
judicial  sense,  as  in  our  English  Bibles.  The 
commentators  fail  to  explain  the  significance  of 
the  metaphor.  Pool’s  annotation  is  a  curious 
instance  of  blindly  unsaying  in  tho  note  what  is 
said  in  the  text, — “  Thou  hast  been  wont  to  take 
my  part  against  my  enemies,  not  like  a  lawyer 
by  word  of  mouth,  but  actually  and  really  plead¬ 
ing  my  cause.”  Pleading  a  cause,  metaphori¬ 
cally  speaking,  must  at  least  involve  the  idea  of 
securing  justification,  or  exemption  from  pun¬ 
ishment,  before  some  legal  tribunal,  real  or 
imaginary.  This  idea  is  not  appropriate  here, 
nor  is  it  so  in  other  places  of  the  Bible  where 
the  same  Hebrew  words  are  similarly  translated. 
This  leads  us  to  doubt  the  judicial  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  terms  used.  Dr.  Naegelsbacii’s 
translation  is  supported  by  Is.  xlix.  25,  I  will 
contend  with  him  that  contendeth  with  thee ,  and  1 
will  save  thy  children;  xli.  11,  they  that  strive  with 
thee  shall  perish  ;  xxxiv.  8,  the  controversy  of  Zion  ; 
Ps.  xxxv.  1,  E.  V.,  Plead  my  cause,  0  LORD, 
with  them  that  strive  with  me :  fight  against  them 
that  fight  against  me,  where  the  first  clause  is  ren¬ 
dered  by  Dr.  Alexander,  Oppose  my  opposers, 
strive  with  my  strivers ,  or  contend  with  my  con¬ 
tenders,  which  is  recommended  by  the  parallel¬ 
ism  ;  and  Jer.  li.  36,  E.  V.,  1  will  plead  thy  cause 
and  take  vengeance  for  thee ,  which  Dr.  Naegels- 
bach  translates,  I  fight  thy  fight ,  and  avenge  thy 
vengeance.  But  the  words  may  have  another 
meaning  still.  3*3  has  an  acquired  sense,  from 
the  idea  of  conducting  a  cause  before  a  tribunal ,  of 
managing  another's  affairs,  and  a'so  of  protecting 
their  person ,  property  and  rights.  In  this  sense  the 
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word  seems  to  be  used  in  Is.  i.  17,  E.  V.,  plead 
for  the  widow.  J.  A.  Alexander:  “  Befriend  the 
widow ,  take  her  part,  espouse  her  cause.  *  * 
The  common  version  [plead for  the  widow)  seems 
to  apply  too  exclusively  to  advocates,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  judges;”— a  remark  that  will 
especially  apply  in  the  present  case.  The  word 
seems  to  have  the  same  sense  in  Is.  li.  22.  and 
Jer.  1.  34.  In  the  last  the  expression  is  an 
DJ'VriR,  E.  V. :  He  shall  thoroughly  plead  their 
cause,  Luther  and  Naeqblsbaoh,  He  will  cer¬ 
tainly  accomplish ,  or  carry  through  (durchfubren) 
thy  cause ,  where  the  idea  seems  to  be  that  of 
zealously  and  successfully  prosecuting  the  in¬ 
terests  of  another.  This  is  the  meaning  which 
Gerlach  adopts,  Thou  managest  the  business  of 
my  soul ,  i.  e.,  as  he  explains,  the  affairs  which 
concern  his  life  and  his  salvation.  This  idea  of 
God’s  controlling  interposition  in  those  matters 
m  which  the  Prophet’s  life  was  in  jeopardy  seems 

to  me  the  idea  here  expressed. _ W.  H.  H.l _ 

Thou  hast  redeemed  my  life.— Thou  hast 
rescued  my  life.  [The  propriety  of  connecting 
this  verse  with  vers.  55-57,  instead  of  with  vers. 
59,  60,  and  thus  dismembering  the  triplets  is 
very  dubious.— W.  H.  H.] 

Vers.  59-63.  These  verses  embrace,  as  re¬ 
marked  above,  the  second  part  of  the  prayer. 
The  speaker  here  reminds  the  Lord  of  all  the  evii 
which  he  had  suffered  from  his  enemies,  as  the 
Lord  Himself  had  seen  and  heard,  and  prays 
Him  (vers.  62,  63)  to  consider  well  what  his  ene¬ 
mies  yet  continually  designed  against  him.  These 
verses  contain  a  brief  intimation  of  the  prayer 
which  he  presents  at  large  in  vers.  64-66,  that 
the  Lord  would  execute  justice  (vcr.  59). 

\  cr.  59.  LORD — Jehovah — -thou  hast  soon. 
—By  these  words,  which  are  repeated  in  ver.  60, 
and  the  words  Thou  hast  heard  in  vcr.  61,  the 
speaker  confirms  the  reality  of  the  deeds  of  which 
he  accuses  his  adversaries.  [They  are  a'so  to  be 
understood  as  expressions  of  faith  in  God's  love, 
and  personal  interest  in  His  saints.  Not  only  is 
everything  open  to  the  eye  and  ear  of  God.  But 
He  is  observing  the  conduct  and  the  language  of 
those  who  injure  His  people,  with  jealous  indig¬ 
nation,  which  will  event  ually  break  out  in  judg¬ 
ments  — W.  H.  H.]— My  wrong.  The  Hebrew 
word  occurs  only  here,  but  the  verb  from 

which  it  is  derived  is  found  in  ver.  36,  rMj?.  If 
the  latter  is  used  in  the  sense  of  bending  [de¬ 
flection,  subversion]  and  in  particular  of  bending 
of  the  right  [subverting  one  in  his  cause],  then 
the  noun  here  means,  violation  of  right,  injury 
illegally  done  to  one.  [Calvin  and  Gerlach 
translate  tho  word  oppression .  or  subversion ,  sug¬ 
gesting  judicial  perversion  of  justice.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally,  however,  takeu  in  the  more  general  sense 
of  wrong  or  injury.  Calvin  says  “the  word  is 
rendered  by  some  iniquity ,  but  in  an  ironical 
sense,”  i.  e.,  the  wrong  my  enemies  impute  to  me. 
But  the  word  is  with  almost  entire  unanimity 
taken  in  a  passive  sense.  Rosenmueller:  quro 
mihi  fiat  injuria.  Noyes:  the  wrong  done  to  me ; 
so  Blyyney  and  Boothroyd.— W.  H.  H.j.— 
Judge  thou  my  cause— fudge  my  light.  [So 
Broughton.  Gerlach  :  Secure  to  me  right  or  jus¬ 
tice.  Literally,  it  is  judge  my  judgment,  where  the 
soun  seems  to  be  taken  in  the  coguate  sense  of 


my  cause.  8ce  Fubrst,  Lex.  Notes  :  Maintain 
Thou  my  cause.— Vi.  H.  H.]  These  words  are  a 
pious  ejaculation,  anticipatory  of  the  prayerfully 
detailed  in  vers.  64-66,  and  evidently  called  forth 
by  the  antithesis  of  'nnj#,  my  wrong.  To  judge 
the  right  of  a  man  is  to  bring  it  to  its  deserts  by 
means  of  judgment.  A  kindred  passage  is  Jer. 
v.  28.  Comp.  Zech.  vii.  9;  1  Kings  iii.  28;  la. 
xvi.  6.  [See  also  Ps.  ix.  6  (4).] 

Ver.  60.  Thou  hast  seen  all  their  ven¬ 
geance.— The  word  TT3j5J  is  not  in  its  origiu&l 
meaning  vindictiveness ,  as  Thenius  supposes,  but 
simply  ultio  [ taking  vengeance]  (comp.  D"1  mpl 

P*.  lxxix.  10,  ^J'n  JDjJj,  Jer.  1.  28,  ntapj  V*. 
Ps.  xoiv.  1,  etc.).  Here  also  it  is  vengeance,  but 
in  an  abstract-collective  signification,  inasmuch 
as  his  adversaries  had  executed  on  the  Prophet 
more  than  one  single  act  of  vengeance.  See  xi. 
20;  xx.  12.  [Calvin:  vengeances.  Gerlach- 
revengefulness.]— And  all  their  imaginations 
against  me — all  their  devices  against  me.  Toe 
I  oet  seems  to  allude  to  certain  passages  in  Jere¬ 
miah,  namely,  xi.  19;  xviii.  18,  where  this  vuy 

same  word,  is  emphatically  used  of  the 

machinations  of  his  adversaries. 

Ver.  61.  Thou  hast  heard  their  reproach 
‘reviling  O  LORD — Jehovah.  See  the  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  above  on  vers.  22-24. _ And 

all  their  imaginations— all  their  derice*— 
against  mo.  —' Twice  in  tho  Book  of  Jeremiah 
the  devices ,  of  his  adversaries  arc  spoken 

of;  twice  also  the  Poet  uses  it  here. 

Ver.  62.  It  is  better  every  way  to  refer  this 
verse  to  the  Behold  or  observe ,  HO'SH,  of  vir.  03, 
than  to  the,  1^017,  Thou  hast  heard ,  of  ver.  Cl. 
For  if  referred  to  what  precedes,  ver.  C2  would 
contain  a  tautology,  because  wlrnt  is  the  product 
of  their  lips  and  their  thoughts  must  be,  in  any 
case,  substantially  tho  same  with  what  the  Lord 
has  heard  according  to  ver.  61.  But  if  ver.  62 
be  referred  to  what  follows  then  wc  gain  a 
beautiful  gradation  ;  the  lips  indicate  what  the 
enemies  speak,  OlVjn,  their  meditation ,  what  they 
think,  and  their  sitting  down  and  their  rising  up, 
what  they  do.  [The  position  of  the  word  Behold, 
*"*£'371,  iu  the  Hebrew,  at  the  end  of  the  first 
member  of  ver.  63,  favors  this  construction.  Yet 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  connection  of 
ver.  62  with  ver.  61,  creates  no  unpleasant  tauto- 
logy  but  the  repetition  of  the  same  ideas  under  new 
terms  would  be  forcible  and  poetical— W.  H.  H.] 

— The  lips  stand  for  what  they  utter.  [Cal¬ 
vin,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  translate  speeches; 
Noyes,  words.]  See  fiflty,  Up*,  or  language 
oj  Canaan ,  Is.  xix.  18;  a  lip  or  language  I  under¬ 
stood  not ,  Ps.  lxxxi.  6  (5).  Comparo  Vli ir  KVVO 
utterance  of  my  lips,  Jer.  xvii.  16. — Of  those 
that  rose  up  against  me — my  adversaries  [so 
Blaynky,  Boothroyd,  Notes,  Rosenmukllkr, 
Gerlach]. — And  their  device  against  me— 
and  their  thoughts  against  me.  Thoughts ,  | TdH, 
meditation ,  Ps.  xix.  15  114).  [Blaynet,  Booth¬ 
royd  and  Owen,  render  the  word  muttering. 
Henderson  and  Noyes,  machinations.  But  the 
sense  of  meditation ,  thoughts ,  is  adopted  generally. 
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Ro9EXMUeller,  cogitatio. — W.  H.  H.] — All  the 
day  long:  a  particular  conspicuous  also  iu  Jer. 
xx.  7,  8. 

Ver.  63.  Behold  their  sitting  down  and 
their  rising  up. — To  refer  these  words,  with 
Tuknius  merely  to  consensus  [sitting  and  delibera¬ 
ting  together]  of  the  enemies,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  context  and  the  use  of  the  words.  For  evi¬ 
dently,  according  to  the  context,  the  Lord  should 
observe  the  whole  conduct  and  doing  of  the  ene¬ 
mies,  and  that-  not  merely  with  regard  to  what 
was  common  to  them  all,  but  with  respect  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  And  further,  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  word,  as  apparent  in  such  places  as  Ps. 
cxxxix.  2;  Is.  xxxvii.  28;  Deut.  vi.  7;  xi.  19, 
the  expression  indicates  the  daily  conduct  and 
actions  of  a  man.  [Grotius  :  otia  et  negotia. 
Calvin:  “  By  sitting  and  rising, ,  he  means  all  the 
actions  of  life,  as  when  David  says,  ‘Thou 
knowest  ray  sitting  and  my  rising,’  Pjs.  cxxxix. 
2 ;  that  is,  whether  I  rest  or  walk,  all  my  actions 
are  known  to  Thee.  By  rising ,  then,  the  Prophet 
denotes  here,  as  David  did,  all  the  movements  or 
doings  of  men  ;  and  by  sitting ,  he  means  their 
quiet  counsels;  for  men  either  deliberate  and 
prepare  for  work  while  they  sit  or  rise,  and  thus 
move  and  act.”] — I  am  their  music — song.  See 
ver.  14.  He  calls  himself  their  song,  their  sing¬ 
song  (Ewald),  because  they  busy  themselves  with 
him  all  the  day  long,  though  in  a  malevolent  and 
scornful  way.  As  one  often  hums  a  melody  to 
himself  all  day  long,  so  they  do  not  let  the 
thought  of  the  hated  servant  of  God  depart  out 
of  their  heads,  but  are  constantly  devising  evil 
against  him.  I  am  their  song  denotes,  then,  the 
result  of  what  is  said  in  the  first  member  of 
Ter.  62  [Thou  hast  heard  their  reproach ],  and  the 
first  member  of  ver.  63  [< observe  the  lips — the  lan¬ 
guage — of  mg  enemies ],  and  relates  to  the  all  the 
dag  long ,  of  ver.  62,  and  their  sitting  down  and 
rising  up ,  of  ver.  63.  [Iam  the  constant  subject 
of  their  derision  and  merriment.  Wordsworth: 
“Compare  the  Passion  Psalm,  lxix.  12,  /  was  the 
song  of  the  drunkards.  There  the  word  neginah 
is  used,  here  the  cognate  word  manginah .” — W. 
H.  H.] 

Vers.  64-66.  In  these  last  three  verses,  the 
Poet  prays  directly  that  the  Lord  would  take  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  enemies  according  to  their  desert. 

Ver.  64.  Render  unto  them  a  recom¬ 
pense,  O  LORD  —Jehovah, — according  to 
the  work  of  their  hands.  [Broughton: 
“St.  Paul  translateth  this  verse  against  Alexan¬ 
der,  the  copper-smith,  2  Tim.  iv.  14.”  The  phrase 
is  borrowed  from  Ps.  xxviii.  4. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  65.  Give  them  sorrow  (marg.,  obstinacy ) 
of  heart.  Thou  wilt  give  them  blindness  of  heart. 
The  word  rendered  blindness ,  71330,  according  to 
the  fundamentnt  idea  of  the  root  J33,  to  enclose , 
to  veil  (see  7133.  [30),  can  only  mean  veiling , 
covering  {KaXvg.ua  rf/g  KapXiag,  veil  of  the  hearty  2 
Cor.  iii.  15).  It  seems  then  that  blindness  [Cal¬ 
vin,  Rosenmubller,  Noyes,  Gerlach],  not  hard¬ 
ness  [Boothroyd,  Henderson],  is  meant.  See 
Deut.  xxviii.  28.  On  what  Delitzsch  {Psychol , 
p.  291)  grounds  his  conjecture,  that  it  may  be  a 
name  for  madnessy  1  do  not  comprehend.  [The 
opinion  that  the  word  means  madness  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic,  and  is  maintained  by  C.  B. 


Michablis  and  A.  Schultexs.  See  Rosex- 
uubller,  Gerlach.  See  Text,  and  Gram,  notes. 
— By  blindness  of  heart  we  are  to  understand  a 
reprobate  mind ,  involving  the  idea  of  stupidity 
(Calvin)  produced  by  sin. — If  the  future  verbs 
in  vers.  64,  66,  are  taken  as  Imperatives,  the  verb 
in  this  verse  should  also  be  so  translated,  Give 
them  blindness  of  heart — W.  H.  H.] — Thy  curse 
unto  them. — upon  them. 

Ver.  66.  Persecute  and  destroy  them  in 
anger — Pursue  them  in  wrath  and  exterminate  them 
— from  under  the  Heavens  of  the  LORD — 
Jehovah.  See  Deut.  ix.  14,  which  place  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the  author.  [Calvin, 
regarding  the  Heathens  as  designating  God’s 
throne,  interprets  the  meaning  to  be  that  their 
destruction  should  testify  the  Divine  sovereignty 
and  Providence.  So  Fausset:  “ destroy  them  so, 
that  it  may  be  seen  everywhere  under  heaven  that 
Thou  sitte9t  above  as  Judge  of  the  world.”  ThU 
is  very  forced.  The  idea  is  simply  that  of  utter 
extermination ;  destroy  them  so  completely,  ut 
non  sint  amplius  sub  coelisy  that  they  may  no  longer 
exist  under  Heaven.  Michaelis,  Gerlach. — 
Broughton  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  characteristic  note:  “Jeremy,  ch.  xxiv., 
told  how  the  men  of  the  third  captivity  should 
come  to  nothing.  And  Ezekiel  prophesied  only 
in  their  days,  but  they  would  take  no  warning. 
This  threefold  alphabet  endeth  in  their  threefold 
and  absolute  destruction.  Yet  Ezra  was  of  that 
captivity;  but  an  infant.  And  of  Anathoth, 
cursed  by  Jeremy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
returned,  Ezra  ii.” — The  enemies  of  Jeremiah 
returned  not. — W.  H.  H.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETIIICAL. 

1.  [“It  has  been  alleged,  that  some  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  which  foretell 
the  sufferings  of  Christ,  especially  the  fifty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  sixty-ninth  Psalm,  have 
no  reference  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  were  ful¬ 
filled  in  the  person  of  Jeremiah.  True  it  is,  that 
the  language  of  that  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
and  of  that  sixty-ninth  Psalm,  had  a  remarkable 
applicability  to  Jeremiah.  But  why  was  this  ? 
Because  Jeremiah  was  not  only  a  prophet,  but  a 
prophecy.  Jeremiah  is  among  the  prophets  what 
Job  is  among  the  patriarchs.  Jeremiah  is  the 
suffering  prophet.  He  was  a  signal  type  of  ‘the 
Man  of  Sorrows.’  He  was  a  figure  of  Him  who 
suffered  on  the  cross,  and  who  conquered  by  suf¬ 
fering.”  Wordsworth,  Intr.  Jer.y  p.  ix.  “Jere¬ 
miah  is  called  by  the  Christian  Fathers  tin 
iroXviratitoTarog  of  the  Prophets,  and  this  qualified 
him  to  be  what  he  is  also  called  by  them,  the  ovu-a- 
d&xrarof.”  lb.  note.  “The  Christian  church, 
from  ancient  days,  has  set  apart  the  Lamenta¬ 
tions  of  Jeremiah,  for  her  own  solemn  offices  in 
the  week  of  her  Lord’s  Passion  ;  and  in  con¬ 
templating  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  sitting  amid 
the  ruins  of  Zion  and  pouring  out  his  sorrow 
there  in  piteous  cries  of  agony,  she  has  ever  hud 
a  vision  of  Christ  hanging  upon  the  Cross,  and 
mourning  over  the  ruins  of  our  fallen  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  caused  the  bitterest  pangs  of  His 
anguish  there.”  lb.y  p.  x.] 

2.  “In  this  chapter,  the  heralds  of  the  word 
are  admonished,  that  it  is  their  duty,  in  times  of 
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great  distress,  to  prescribe  to  their  hearers  a 
suitable  remedy  for  their  misfortunes,  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  which  would  be,  1.  The  recogni¬ 
tion  of  sins  by  means  of  the  punishments  inflicted : 
2.  Confidence  in  God's  compassion:  3.  Earnest 
prayer.  As  for  the  rest,  this  chapter  compared 
with  the  others,  shines  like  a  star  of  exceeding 
brilliancy,  from  which  the  rays  of  a  variety  of 
doctrines  emtnate  and  give  forth  their  light." 
Forster. 

8.  [I  am  the  man,  ver.  1.  “This  Lamenta¬ 
tion  is  only  rightly  understood,  when  it  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  iarnentation  of  every  pious  Israelite, 
— as  a  lamentation  which,  while  proceeding  from 
self-experienced  spiritual  sorrows  of  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  has  its  truth  for  all  pious  Israelites,  in 
whose  name  the  Prophet  Bpeaks.  Aben  Ezra, 
long  ago,  perceived  this,  and  indicated  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Israelites  as  the  subject  of  the  lamenta¬ 
tion.  In  this  opiuion  later  commentators  mostly 
concur  (Rosknmueller,  Ewald,  Thenius,  Neu¬ 
mann,  Vaiuinqer).  Ewald  finely  says,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  close  of  chapter  second,  which 
is  so  barren  of  consolation:  ‘Yet,  will  lamenta¬ 
tion  and  despair  nowhere  end?  Then,  there 
suddenly  appears,  in  the  third  place,  a  particular 
mau ;  the  very  one  who  can,  from  his  own  pecu¬ 
liar  experience,  lament  most  profoundly,  so  that 
here  for  the  third  time  the  cry  of  despair  is 
renewed  with  still  greater  vehemence ;  but  he  is 
the  one  who  can  also,  from  his  own  profoundcst 
reflection  on  the  eternal  relation  of  God  to  hu¬ 
manity,  come  to  a  right  knowledge  of  his  own 
sins  and  of  the  necessity  of  repentance,  and 
therewith  also  to  the  exercise  of  believing  prayer. 
Who  is  this  individual,  who  thus  laments,  thus 
thinks  and  prays? — whose  / unconsciously,  but 
at  exactly  the  right  place,  passes  over  into  the 
we  ?  O  man,  he  is  the  representative  of  thine  own 
self!  Let  every  one  now  speak  and  think  as  he 
does!  And  thus,  by  the  direct  means  of  this 
speech,  begun  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  the 
sense  of  pain  has  been  imperceptibly  lost  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer.  Thus  this  composition  shows 
us  how  in  the  wildest  whirlpool,  divine  compo¬ 
sure  is  to  be  won :  each  one  must  win  it  by 
sinking  down  himself  into  the  full  earnest  truth  ; 
and  even  if  one  does  not  immediately  find  it, 
yet  there  is  no  more  likely  beginning  for  some¬ 
thing  better;  wherefore  here  a  particular  indi¬ 
vidual  is  set  before  us  as  accomplishing  in 
h.mself  this  most  necessary  work.’  In  this 
individualizing  lies  also  the  explanation  of  the 
manifold  points  of  resemblance  between  our 
c’mpter  and  the  Hook  of  Job,  from  the  passion- 
hi-cory  of  which  the  Prophet  derives  lamenta¬ 
tions  on  1  images  for  the  representation  of  the 
pission  history  of  Israel.”  Dr.  Ernst  Gerlach, 
King.  Jrr .,  p.  81]. 

4.  Vers.  1-18.  ♦*  Here  we  have,  at  first,  a  lamen¬ 
tation  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  not  so  much 
over  his  people,  is  rather  over  his  own  misery. 

.  .  .  Here  we  see,  that  the  pious  are  subjected  to 
two  different  sorts  of  affliction.  One  of  these  is 
temporal,  affecting  the  body  or  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  and  welfare;  the  other  is  spiritual,  affect¬ 
ing  the  soul,  when  they  think,  that  God  has  be¬ 
come  their  enemy,  and  will  no  longer  be  gracious 
to  them,  but  will  reject  them  now  and  forever. 
The  first  is,  in  truth,  a  cause  of  much  suffering, 


|  especially  to  flesh  and  blood;  but  this  pain  is 
nothing,  compared  with  that  spiritual  tempta¬ 
tion,  when  one  can  no  longer  confide  in  the  favor 
and  grace  of  God,  as  we  here  see  in  the  case  of 
Jeremiah,  who  so  ruefully  bemoans  himself,  that 
he  is  a  wretched  man,  who  must  bear  the  rod  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  who  has  thrust  him  out  of  the 
light  into  the  darkness,  and  pursued  him  asabear 
or  a  lion,  or  as  a  more  open  and  declared  enemy. 
David  also  experienced  many  of  the  same  temp¬ 
tations,  as  we  find  ever  and  anon  in  his  Psalms. 
Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  Thy  hand 
presses  me  sore,  he  says  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  3  (2). 
I  said  in  my  despair,  I  am  cut  off  from  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  Ps.  xxxi.  23  (22):  whilst 
at  other  times  he  bad  been  so  courageous,  that 
he  said,  I  was  not  afraid  of  many  hundred  thou¬ 
sands  that  set  themselves  against  me  round 
about,  Ps.  iii.  7  (fl);  God  is  our  refuge  and 
strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble;  there¬ 
fore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  be  re¬ 
moved,  Ps.  xlvi.  2,  8  (1,  2).  This  sounds  very 
differently  from  the  lamentation  here  of  Jere¬ 
miah,  who  represents  God  as  his  worst  enemy. 
This  should,  first  of  all,  serve  to  comfort  the 
pious;  if  they  fall  into  similar  temptations,  they 
should  not  think  that  they  are  the  first  to  whom 
such  things  have  happened,  but  should  know 
that  many  pious  and  holy  persons  have  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  trials.  But  to  the  ungodly,  this 
should  serve  as  a  warning;  they  should  consider, 
if  this  is  done  in  a  green  tree,  what  will  be  done 
in  the  dry?  (Luke  xxiii.  31).  If  the  righteous 
are  scarcely  saved,  where  will  th^  ungoily  and 
sinner  appear?  (1  Pet.  iv.  7).”  W'drtemb.  Sum- 
mar  ten. 

5.  Vers.  1-9.  “Jeremiah  speaks  here  in  his 
own  name,  and  whilst  he  utters  the  grief  of  his 
own  heart  he  seeks  by  his  example  to  excite 
others  to  repentance,  for  the  key-note  that  sounds 
through  all  his  lamentations  is,  that  his  distress 
comes  from  God.  The  greatest  cause  of  distress 
is  this,  that  prayer,  the  only  resource  in  misery, 
avails  no  more.  Elsewhere  it  is  said,  ‘The  name 
of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  fortress,  the  righteous 
man  runneth  thither  and  is  protected,’ — and. 
‘  He  who  will  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall 
be  blessed,’-— or,  ‘Call  on  Me  in  trouble,  then 
will  I  deliver  thee,  then  thou  shalt  praise  Me.’ 
In  truth,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  crowded  with 
testimonies,  which  promise  answers  to  prayer 
and  help  to  the  prayerful ;  indeed,  since  one  of 
the  titles  of  God  is  ‘  He  who  heareth  prayer.’  it 
is  evident  that  to  hear  prayer  is  founded  in  His 
eternal  nature.  What  then  the  Prophet  here 
says  is  contrary  to  Scripture.  But  it  is  true,  anl 
so  we  must  understand  Jeremiah,  that  God  not 
seldom  hears  the  prayers  of  believers,  whilst  He 
proves  their  patience  and  leaves  them  long  in 
darkness  and  uncertainty.  This  has  been,  as  it 
was  with  Jeremiah,  the  common  experience  of 
Christians,  who  have  been  obliged  to  observe  iu 
themselves,  how  quickly  the  humau  heart  loses 
courage  and  prayerful  ardor,  when  God  does  not 
hasten  to  our  help.”  Heim  und  Hofmann,  die 
grossen  Propheten. 

6.  “  The  Prophet  first  describes  what  he  him¬ 
self  experienced  of  the  holy  cross  under  the  Old 
Testament.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  be 
typically  a  sacrifice  for  all  people.  He  was 
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obliged  to  this  according  to  the  purpose  of  God. 
God's  object  in  all  this  was,  to  use  him  in  His 
kingdom  to  the  end  of  time  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  His  instruments.  In  this  respect 
he  is  indeed  a  real  type  of  Christ.  Although  the 
light  is  not  wanting  in  his  dark  sayings,  yet  it 
shines  not  nearly  so  clearly  as  we  experience  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Apostles,  where  they  also  testify  of  their  cross. 
For  they  already  behold  His  glory  with  their 
eyes.  On  this  account  Paul  gloried  most  lovingly 
in  his  cross  and  his  weakness.”  Diedbich. 

7.  “  In  this  third  chapter  such  an  earnest,  in¬ 
tense  lamentation  of  the  Prophet  is  written,  that 
many  have  regarded  it  as  referring  to  nothing 
else  tban  to  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ. 
For  this  reason,  where  Christ  is  painted  with 
His  body  lacerated  with  the  thongs  and  the 
crown  of  thorns  on  His  head,  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter  is  found  recorded  in  Latin  on  the 
picture.”  Eo.  IIunnius. 

8.  The  old  expositors  find  here  free  scope  for 
their  allegorical  interpretations.  Thus  Pascha- 
biu9  Radbkrtus,  in  his  Preface  to  his  third  book 
on  Lamentations,  says,  “The  more  attentively  I 
examine  this — as  it  were — funeral  lamentation 
over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the  more 
profound  are  the  mysteries  which  nppear  con¬ 
cerning  Christ  and  His  body,  so  that  the  mourn¬ 
ful  discourse  may  be  by  turns  interpreted,  now 
of  the  Synagogue,  then  especially  of  the  Church, 
and  then  again  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.” 
Ghislerus,  p.  120.  And  of  Bonaventura  the 
same  author  remarks,  that  he  says,  “  This  is  so 
evidently  a  lamentation  for  Christ  and  His  mem¬ 
bers,  whose  sufferings  are  here  described,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  find  in  it  a  literal  sense,  with¬ 
out  distortion.” 

9.  Ver.  2.  “  By  light  he  represents  prosperity, 
by  darkness  adversity.  Is  v.  30;  xlv.  7;  lviii.  10; 
Job  xxii.  11,  on  which  last  passage  the  great 
Luther,  in  a  marginal  gloss  to  the  text  of  the 
German  version  of  the  Bible,  comments  very 
nervously,  thus:  Trouble  and  misfortune  are 
called  darkness,  happiness  and  prosperity  light. 
Here  the  verses  of  Camerarius,  written  on  2 
Chr.  xx.  12,  may  be  quoted  : 

In  tenebris  vitae  densa  et  caligtfne  mnndi, 

Cum  nihil  eat  totu  pec  to  re  cousilii, 

Turn  nos  originals  Dens  ad  te  lumiua  cordis. 

Nostra  tuamque  tides  Boiius  orutopem.” — FdRSTBB. 

10.  Ver.  7.  “  To  God  it av  hiropov  ndptpov,  i.  e. 
To  God  every  impassable  road  is  passable.  Of 
the  same  purport  are  the  following  sayings, 
which  are  worthy  of  being  observed  and  re¬ 
membered:  Philo:  deficients  omni  humano  con - 
ciho  incipit  divinum ,  where  human  expedients  fail, 
Divine  begin;  Taulerus:  egrediente  natura  ingre- 
ditur  Den *,  God  enters  when  nature  exits,  Lu¬ 
ther:  temp  us  desperationis  tempus  auxilii ,  the  time 
of  despair  is  the  time  when  help  comes.  The 
greater  the  need,  the  nearer  is  God.”  Forster. 

11.  Ver.  8.  Bon aventura  refers  the  words  to 
the  prayer  of  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, — 
If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass  from  Me  ( Matt, 
xxvi.  39).  Ghisler.,  p.  129. — “The Omnipotent 
God,  knowing  what  is  to  our  advantage,  feigns 
not  to  hear  the  cry  of  the  suffering,  that  Ho  may 
increase  their  usefulness  and  that  their  lives  may 
be  purified  by  discipline  and  they  may  seek 


elsewhere  that  tranquil  rest,  which  cannot  be 
found  here.”  Rhabanus,  in  Ghisler.,  Jb. — 
“The  most  efficacious  antidote  (a /j:^t^dppaKov\ 
to  this  temptation  is  Hope  (Heb.  xii.  3-11),  to 
which  effect  are  the  sayings  of  Augustine,  God 
does  not  give  quickly,  that  thou  mayest  learn  to 
desire  more  ardently ;  and,  What  God  would 
give,  He  withholds.”  Forster. 

12.  Ver.  8.  [Prayer:  “Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  Thou  didst  in  former  times  so  severely 
chastise  Thy  people,  we  may  in  the  present,  day 
patiently  submit  to  all  Thy  scourges,  and  in  a 
humble  and  meek  spirit  suffer  ourselves  to  be 
chastised  as  we  deserve;  and  that  we  may  not, 
in  the  meantime,  cease  to  call  on  Thee,  and  that 
however  slowly  Thou  mayest  seem  to  hear  our 
prayers,  we  may  yet  persevere  continuously  to 
the  end,  until  at  length  we  Bhall  really  find  that 
salvation  is  not  in  vain  promised  to  all  those  who 
in  sincerity  of  heart  call  on  Thee,  through  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen.”  Calvin.] 

13.  Ver.  10.  “The  real  appearance  of  tho 
Lord  is  not  that  of  a  lion  or  a  bear  (Is.  xxxviii. 
13;  Job  x.  16),  but  of  a  Shepherd  taking  the 
most  faithful  care  of  His  sheep.  With  respect 
to  this  pastoral  care,  see  Ps.  xxiii.;  Is.  xl.  11  ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  3,  4 ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  16.  And  Bernard 
beautifully  says,  Christ  redeems  Ilia  sheep  at  a 
costly  price,  feeds  them  sumptuously,  leads  them 
wit h  solicitous  carefulness,  lodges  t  hem  securely.” 
Forster. — [“  Harsh  is  the  complaint  when  Jere¬ 
miah  compares  God  to  a  bear  and  a  lion.  But 
we  have  said  that  tho  apprehension  of  God’s 
wrath  so  terrified  the  faithful,  that  they  could 
not  sufficiently  express  the  atrocity  of  their 
calamity  ;  and  then  borne  in  mind  must  also  be 
what  we  have  stated,  that  they  spoke  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  flesh;  for  they  did  not 
always  so  moderate  their  feelings,  but  that 
something  fell  from  them  worthy  of  blame.  Wo 
ought  not,  then,  to  make  as  a  rule  in  religion  all 
the  complaints  of  holy  men,  when  they  were 
pressed  down  by  tho  hand  of  God ;  for  when 
their  minds  were  in  a  state  of  confusion,  they 
uttered  much  that  was  intemperate.  But  we 
ought,  on  the  other  hand,  to  acknowledge  how 
great  must  be  our  weakness,  since  we  see  that 
the  strongest  have  thus  fallen,  when  God  exer¬ 
cised  severity  towards  them.”  Calvin.] 

14.  Vers.  17,  18.  “  All  other  temptations  aro 
as  nothing,  compared  with  those  in  which  God 
seems  to  set  Himself  in  hostility  to  a  man. 
For  as  long  as  the  pious  taste  the  grace  of  God 
and  perceive  His  fatherly  tenderness,  every  ad¬ 
versity  is  so  muoh  the  more  easily  endured  by 
them  and  they  can  be  joyful  and  of  good  cheer 
even  amidst  external  causes  for  sorrow.  See 
Ps.  lvi.,  lxii.,  lxxiii.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if 
God  disguises  Himself  in  some  Bevere  aspect  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  dissembles,  and  acts  as  if  He 
hears  them  not,  is  not  favorably  disposed  to  them, 
but  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  opposed  to  them 
and  against  their  interests, — then  lamentations 
commence,  then  begins  that  secret  sorrow  of  the 
soul,  that  excessive  anguish,  under  which  they 
faint  away  and  must  sink  to  Hell,  did  not  God 
hold  His  hand  over  them  and  abridge  their  an¬ 
guish.  These  are  the  buffetings  of  Satan,  tho 
very  dregs  of  hellish  temptations,  they  are  the 
floods  of  Belial  that  will  overwhelm  human 
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strength.  Then  they  [the  tempted]  lose  heart ;  | 
for  when,  as  it  were,  they  lie  in  darkness,  im¬ 
mured  in  an  eternal  prison  of  every  kind  of 
trouble,  when  the  Lord  closes  His*  ears  to  their 
pitiable  cry,  yes,  when  He  has  bent  His  bow 
against  them  and  set  them  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot 
against  them  all  His  darts  and  arrows,  when  He 
has  utterly  ejected  them  from  peace  and  all  that 
is  good,  in  all  respects  which  the  Prophet  here 
relates  in  detail  of  himself,  then  at  last  they 
come  to  think,  as  Jeremiah  did,  when  he  said. 
My  strength  and  hope  is  perished  from  the  Lord , 
until  God  again  lets  the  gentle  sun  of  His  Divine 
heavenly  consolation  and  fatherly  goodness  shine 
out  from  amidst  the  darkness  of  the  temptations; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  they  must  for  a  long  time 
have  a  taste  of  that  future  wrath,  which  the 
damned  must  hereafter  eternally  suffer.  Besides 
Jeremiah's  case  here,  the  Scripture  presents  us 
with  a  pitiable  representation  and  sorrowful  in¬ 
stance  of  a  man  thus  distressed,  and  a  special 
example  for  us,  in  the  case  of  the  patient  Job. 

.  .  .  David  also  in  Psalm  xxxi.,  I  said  in  my  haste 
/  am  cut  off  from  before  Thine  eyes .  Yes,  even  the 
Son  of  God  was  compelled  to  feel  in  His  holy 
soul  a  similar  spiritual  temptation  (yet  without 
any  sin),  when  on  the  cross  He  said,  My  God, 
My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?”  Eotu. 
Hunnius. — “What  is  here  written  by  Jeremiah 
is  not  new  and  unheard  of ;  but  very  many  ex¬ 
amples  occur  in  Scripture,  of  those  who  have 
been  harassed  by  this  same  temptation.  The 
following  examples,  however,  are  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  here:  Abraham,  Gen.  xvi.  1  (2); 
David.  Ps  xxxi.  23  (22);  Ixxvii.  8-10  (7-9); 
Hezekiah,  Is.  xxxviii.  10,  Job,  vii.  15;  xix.  6, 
22;  Jonah,  ii.  6  (4);  Paul,  2  Cor.  xii.  9;  to 
whom  may  be  added,  those  most  eminent  Theo¬ 
logians  of  our  own  age,  Matthesius,  Weller  and 
Hausmann,  and  especially  Luther,  who  was 
obliged  to  sit  in  that  sieve  of  Satan,  particularly 
in  the  year  of  Christ  1527,  about  the  time  of  the 
festival  of  the  Visitation  of  Mary,  concerning 
which  paroxysm  of  his,  by  far  his  most  violent 
one,  D.  Jou.  Buuenhagius  has  written  a  curi¬ 
ous  account,  which  is  contained  in  Tom.  iii.  Jen. 
Germ.  Fol.  401.”  Forster.  In  the  Leipzig 
edition,  this  production  is  found  in  Vol.  XXII., 
pag.  498  ff.,  under  the  Title,  “ZJ.  Jo.  Pomerani 
und  Jnsti  Jonrn  Hietorie  von  Lut fieri  yeistlichen  und 
leiblichen  Anfeehtungen  anno  1527.” — [“Faith 
sometimes  is  so  stifled,  that  even  the  children  of 
God  think  that  they  are  lost,  and  that  it  is  all 
over  with  their  salvation.  .  .  .  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Prophet  also  expressly  reminded  the 
faithful  that  they  ought  not  to  despair,  .  .  . 
though  the  devil  tempted  them  to  despair, 
but  that  they  ought  then  especially  to  struggle 
against  it.  This  is  indeed,  I  allow,  a  hard  and 
perilous  contest,  but  the  faithful  ought  not  to 
faint,  even  when  such  a  thing  happeus  to  them, 
that  is,  when  it  seems  to  be  all  over  with  them 
and  no  hope  remains ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
ought  nevertheless  to  go  on  hoping,  and  that 
indeed,  as  the  Scripture  says  elsewhere,  against 
hope,  or  above  hope  (Rom.  iv.  18).  .  .  .  Were  any 
one  to  ask.  How  can  it  be  that  hope  and  despair 
should  reside  in  the  same  man?  the  answer  is, 
that  when  faith  is  weak,  that  part  of  the  soul  is 
empty,  which  admits  despair.  Now,  faith  is 


I  sometimes  not  only  enfeebled,  but  is  also  nearly 
stilled.  This,  indeed,  does  nut  happen  daily,  bill 
there  is  no  one  whom  God  deeply  exercises  with 
temptations,  who  does  not  feel  that  his  faith  is 
nearly  extinguished.  It  is  then  no  wonder,  that 
despair  then  prevails ;  but  it  is  for  a  moment 
In  the  meantime,  the  remedy  is,  immediately  re 
flee  to  God  and  to  complaiu  of  this  misery,  se 
that  He  may  succor  and  raise  up  those  who  are 
thus  fallen.”  Calvin.] 

15.  Ver.  19.  “Just  as  wormwood  tastes  very  bit¬ 
ter,  but  serves  many  useful  purposes,  so  the  cross, 
for  the  present,  seemeth  not  to  be  joyous  (Heb. 
xii.  11).  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  medicine  for  ns. 
Wormwood  (Vermuth)  has  its  name,  thus(wehre 
dem  Muth),  control  the  spirit  [temper,  or  mettle 
of  the  soul].  For  wormwood  restrains  from 
lewdness,  disperses  the  bile,  neutralizes  poison, 
and  destroys  all  bad  vcrrniu  and  corruption,  all 
of  which  and  much  more,  in  a  spiritual  seuse, 
is  done  by  the  dear  cross.  Therefore,  let  us 
esteem  this  our  spiritual  medicine.”  Cramer. 
— “Was  it  necessary  that  Christ  Himself  sbould 
bo  given  gall  to  drink,  why  then  should  we  be 
able  entirely  to  abstain  from  the  like?”  Cra¬ 
mer. 

16.  Vers.  19-88.  “  We  see  here  that  there  are 
two  sounds  of  consolation,  iutcrnal  and  exter¬ 
nal.  The  internal  is,  when  one  is  sure  in  bis 
heart  that  he  has  a  gracious  God,  of  whom  be 
may  expect  every  good  thing  in  all  difficulties 
and  distresses.  But  this  consolation  sometimes 
expires,  as  we  see  here  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah, 
and  from  the  words  and  sayings  of  David,  as  we 
have  shown  above  from  his  Psalms.  It  often 
seems  as  though  God  Himself,  together  with 
Heaven  and  Earth,  is  against  one.  How  now 
should  it  be  with  one  placed  in  such  temptation? 
Answer:  He  should  lay  hold  of  the  external 
consolation,  which  he  finds,  not  in  his  heart,  but 
in  the  Holy  Scripture,  in  so  many  and  divine 
consolatory  declarations,  which  God  therein  pre¬ 
sents  to  us,  together  with  many  examples  in  the 
cases  of  those  to  whom  God  has  fulfilled  and 
verified  such  promises.  And  then  also  he  sbould 
carefully  consider  these  heart-moving  words, 
which  Jeremiah  here  uses,  which  he  did  not  get 
from  his  heart,  for  that  spoke  to  him  in  a  very 
different  fashion,  but  he  received  them  from  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  thus.  It  is  of  the  Lord’s  goodness, 
that  we  are  not  consumed,  His  mercy  fails  not, 
but  it  is  new  every  morning;  The  Lord  is  gra¬ 
cious  unto  him  who  waiteth  for  Him,  and  to  the 
soul  that  inquires  afier  Him;  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  be  patient  and  to  hope  for  the  help  of 
the  Lord :  He  does  not  cast  off  for  ever,  but  He 
is  indeed  sorry  and  moved  by  compassion  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  great  mercies,  etc.  These  and  similar 
sayings  we  should,  in  great  temptations,  take 
hold  of  and  hold  them  fast  in  faith,  in  spite  even 
of  the  thoughts  and  objections  of  our  own  hearts. 
Thereby  will  God  revive  in  a  troubled  heart  the 
internal  consolation,  so  that  one  can  say  with 
Jeremiah,  Thou  wilt  be  again  graciously  mind¬ 
ful  of  me,  lor  so  my  soul  assures  me.  This  l 
take  to  heart,  therefore  I  still  hope.”  W 'urtemb. 
Summarien. — “  It  is  the  habit  and  custom  of  God, 
first  thoroughly  to  prove  men  by  affliction,  and 
after  that  to  hear  His  children,  if  they, 
gold  and  silver  tried  in  the  oven,  are  found  to  be 
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clean  and  pure.  As  it  is  again  written,  Whoso 
adheres  to  wisdom  shall  dwell  securely,  and 
although  at  first  she  sets  herself  in  opposition  to 
him,  and  brings  fear  and  dread  upon  him,  and 
proves  him  with  her  ro  I  and  tries  him  with  her 
chastisements,  until  she  finds  that  he  is  without 
guile,  she  will  then  return  to  him  in  the  right 
way,  and  comfort  him  and  show  him  her  secrets. 
Sirach.  iv.  18-21  (13-18).”  Earn.  HujTNius. 

17.  (Ver.  21.  Prayer.  “Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  there  are  none  of  us  who  have  not  con¬ 
tinually  to  contend  with  many  temptations,  and 
as  such  is  our  infirmity,  that  we  are  ready  to 
succumb  under  them,  except  Thou  helpest  us, — 
O  grant,  that  we  may  be  sustained  by  Thine  in¬ 
vincible  power,  and  that  also,  when  Thou  wouldst 
humble  us,  we  may  loathe  ourselves  on  accouut 
of  our  sins,  and  thus  perseveringly  contend, 
until,  having  gained  the  victory,  we  shall  give 
Thee  the  glory  for  Thy  perpetual  aid  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen.”  Calvin.] 

18.  Vers.  2*2-24.  “These  are  approved  texts 

nod  cordials  for  all  stricken  hearts.  1.  God’s 
mercies  and  compassions,  which  we  may  set  over 
against  God  regarded  as  a  consuming  fire,  Deut. 
iv.  24.  2.  That  His  compassions  fail  not,  with 

which  we  may  resist  the  temptation,  that  God 
will  no  more  be  gracious  and  has  forgotten  our 
affliction  and  oppression,  Ps.  xliv.  25  (24). 
3.  Tu  at  His  mercies  are  new  every  morning ,  which 
we  oppose  to  our  temptation  when  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  say  with  David,  I  am  chastened  every 
morning,  Ps.  lxxiii.  14.  4.  That  God  is  faithful, 

to  meet  the  temptation,  that  God  will  make  it 
too  bard  for  us  to  bear,  1  Cor.  x.  13.  6.  That 

God  will  be  our  portion  and  reward,  that  we  will 
be  richly  recompensed  in  Heaven.”  Cramkr. 

19.  Vers.  22,  23.  “The  whole  purport  of  this 
truly  golden  maxim  is  consolatory,  and  to  this 
end  it  is  to  be  pleaded  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  both  of  our  guilt  and  of  our  punish¬ 
ment.  With  this  accord  Rom.  v.  21,  and  Ps. 
exxx.  7,  as  well  as  the  following  from  Augustine, 
God’s  compassion  exceeds  the  misery  of  all  man¬ 
kind.  The  abuse  of  this  maxim  is  fourfold. 
The  first  is  that  of  the  Epicureans,  who,  from 
like  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  the  Divine  pity  is  treated  of,  deduce 
that  ancient  piece  of  jargon  (kqkkvopov).  Let  us 
continue  in  sin  that  grace  may  the  more  abound, 
Rom.  vi.  1.  The  second  abuse  is  that  of  Origcn, 
who  concluded  that,  because  of  the  infinite  com¬ 
passion  of  God,  the  damned  would  at  length  some 
time  or  other,  be  liberated  from  the  torment  of 
Hell  and  be  saved  (Horn.  ix.  in  Jercm.).  The 
third  abuse  is  that  of  Huber  ( SamneHs  mort ., 
1024),  who,  from  the  amplitude  and  universality 
of  God’s  compassion,  presumed  to  fabricate  the 
doctrine  of  universal  and  unlimited  election. 
The  fourth  abuse  is  that  of  the  Photininns,  who 
so  far  expand  the  words  of  Scripture  concerning 
the  compassion  of  God,  as  blasphemously  to 
nss  rt,  that  God,  out  of  His  mere  compassion 
alone,  forgives  our  bins,  without  any  compen¬ 
sation  and  satisfaction  rendered  by  Christ.” 
Forster. 

20  Ver.  24.  “Luther  has  finely  comprised 
the  distinction  between  hope  and  faith,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  well-rounded  period:  Faith  looks  at  the 
word  which  promises,  Hope  at  the  thing  promised, 


(Fides  intuetur  verbum  rei ,  spes  vero  rem  ve.rbi)” 
Forster. — [“WereGod  to  take  away  the  promise, 
all  the  miserable  would  inevitably  perish;  for 
they  can  never  lay  hold  on  His  mercy  except 
through  His  word.  This,  then,  is  the  reason  why 
Scripture  so  often  connects  these  two  things  to¬ 
gether.  even  God's  mercy  and  His  faithfulness 
in  fulfilling  His  promises.”  Calvin.] 

21.  [Vers.  24,  25.  “It  next  occurred  to  the 
Prophet,  that  whatever  he  lost  or  suffered,  or 
witnessed  of  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  his 
grand  interest  was  secure.  He  was  satisfied  that 
the  Lord  was  his  all-sufficient  Portion.  He  was 
conscious  that  he  had  chosen  Him  as  his  portion, 
aud  expected  his  happiness  from  Him,  and  not 
from  the  world ;  and  therefore  he  determined 
still  to  hope  in  Him,  and  refer  all  his  concerns 
to  His  wisdom,  truth,  and  love.  In  this  he  evi¬ 
dently  proposed  himself  as  an  example  to  his 
people,  that  they  might  seek  comfort  from  God 
when  all  other  comfort  failed.  And  though  they 
might  not  be  able  confidently  to  aver  that  the 
Lord  was  their  Portion,  yet  they  might  remem¬ 
ber  that  He  was  kind  and  merciful  to  those  who 
wait  for  Him  and  seek  Him.”  Scott.] 

22.  Ver.  25.  “  When  we  men  are  in  trouble  or 
temptation,  the  Devil  is  accustomed  to  portray 
and  represent  God  to  us  as  very  different  from 
what  He  really  is.  For  he  depicts  him  as  an  un¬ 
gracious,  pitiless,  wrathful  Judge,  not  to  be 
treated  with,  who  would  only  kill  us  and  damn 
us  and  not  wish  us  to  be  happy,  and  thus  the 
Devil  would  frighten  us  and  drive  us  to  despair. 
We  should  remove  our  eyes  from  this  frightful 
image  of  Satan's  conjuring,  and  look  upon  the 
Lord  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  here  depicts  for 
us  His  countenance,  as  it  were ;  yea,  as  God  por¬ 
trays  Himself  in  His  holy  word,  namely  thus, 
The  Lord  is  friendly  to  the  soul  that  seeks  after 
Him.”  Egid.  Hunnius. 

23.  Ver.  25.  “God’s  love  both  prepares  the 
way  for  and  rewards  ours.  Being  more  benig¬ 
nant  it  precedes  ours ;  being  more  faithful  it  is 
returned  [by  ours]  ;  being  more  attractive  it  is 
sought  after.  It  is  rich  to  all  who  invoko  its 
aid,  yet  has  nothing  better  than  its  own  self.  It 
devotes  itself  to  the  deserving,  reserves  itself  for 
a  reward,  applies  itself  to  the  souls  of  the  saints 
for  their  refreshment,  gives  itself  in  payment  for 
the  redemption  of  the  captive.  Thou  art  good, 
O  Lord,  to  the  soul  of  him  who  seeks  Thee.  How 
gracious,  then,  to  him  who  finds  Thee !  But 
here  indeed  is  something  wonderful,  that  no  one 
can  successfully  seek  Thee  unless  he  have  first 
found  Thee.  Dost  Thou,  therefore,  wish  to  be 
found  that  Thou  mayest  be  sought ;  to  be  sought, 
that  Thou  mayest  be  found?  Thou  art  one  who 
can  be  sought  and  found,  yet  not  prevented  (prse- 
veniri).  For  although  we  say,  ‘In  the  morning 
shall  my  prayer  prevent  Thee,’  Ps.  lxxxviii. 
14  (13),  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  all  prayer  is 
lifeless  that  inspiration  has  not  prevented  ( non 
prsevencrit ).”  Bkrnardus  in  libro  de  diligendo  Deo , 
quoted  by  Ghislrr.  p.  144. 

24.  [Vers.  25,  26.  “God  is  good  to  all  His  crea¬ 
tures;  but  in  particular  to  them  that  wait  for  Him , 
to  the  soul  that  seeks  Him.  While  trouble  is  pro¬ 
longed  and  deliverance  deferred,  we  must  pa¬ 
tiently  wait,  for  God’s  gracious  Teturns  to  us ;  and 
while  we  wait  for  Him  by  faith,  we  must  seek  Him 
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by  prayer  ;  thoy  that  ilo  so  will  find  it  good.  ver. 
26,  and  to  hope  that  the  Salvation  of  the  Lord  will 
come,  though  difficulties  lie  in  the  way,  to  wait  till 
it  does  cc  me,  though  it  be  long  delayed ;  and  while 
we  wait  to  be  quiet  and  silent,  not  qu  irrelliug 
with  God.  or  making  ourselves  uneasy,  but  acqui¬ 
escing  in  the  Divine  disposals:  Father ,  Thy  will  be 
done!  If  we  call  this  to  mind,  we  may  have  hope 
that  all  will  end  well  at  last.”  Matt.  Henry.] 

2o.  Ver.  26.  “  In  the  practice  of  Christianity, 
hope  and  patience,  the  most  efficient  of  virtues, 
engage  mutually  in  common  labors,  and  neither 
without  the  other  can  discharge  its  duty.”  For¬ 
ster. — “The  little  herb,  Patience,  does  not  grow 
in  every  bo  ly's  garden  But  we  are  admonished 
to  seek  it,  because,  1.  It  is  a  very  precious  vir¬ 
tue,  and  a  part  of  the  service  we  owe  to  God, 
according  to  the  first  table.  2.  It  contains  in 
itself  another  virtue,  namely,  hope  in  God.  3.  It 
is  easier  for  us  to  practice  it,  if  we  accustom 
ourselves  to  it  from  our  youth.  4.  It  can  over¬ 
come  many  wrongs,  abuses  and  outrages.  5.  Mis¬ 
fortune  will  not  continue  for  ever,  Is.  liv.  7. 
6.  At  all  events  the  end  will  be  favorable.  7.  God 
does  not  willingly  afflict  us  ( from  His  heart),  but 
always  designs  something  different  and  better  for 
us,  and  dearly  wishes  that  He  might  not  punish 
us  at  all  (Hos.  xi.  0).”  Cramer. 

[“God,  wlmn  Ilo  takes  my  goods  and  chattels  hence, 
(Jiv<*s  in  •  a  portion.  giving  patience. 

What  m  in  God  is  God ;  it  so  it  be 

Ilo  patience  gives,  lie  gives  Himself  to  me.” 

Rouert  Herrick.] 

26.  Vers.  26  36.  “These  are  admirable  and, 
beyond  measure,  comforting  words,  with  which 
the  holy  Prophet  opens  the  abyss  of  God’s  mercy 
and  comforts  therewith  himself  and  the  people. 
As  if  ho  would  say.  It  is  against  God’s  nature 
to  subject  us  to  such  hard  discipline,  and  to 
let  us  be  driven  and  injured  by  the  world.  But 
He  does  it  for  the  very  best  reason,  not  to  ruin, 
but  rather  to  edify,  not  to  grieve  but  to  fill  with 
joy  forever.  For  lie  is  not  of  the  disposition  of 
tho  children  of  men,  who,  if  their  anger  is  once 
excited,  there  is  no  end  to  it.  ButGod,  although 
He  causes  grief,  and  lets  His  wrath,  sternness, 
and  justice  be  seen,  yet  He  is  again  moved  to 
pity  as  soon  as  men  cordially  repent  of  their  sin 
and  transgression.  Therefore,  this  present  cap¬ 
tivity  should  not  be  regarded  as  if  He  had  eter¬ 
nally  rejected  His  poor  people,  and  would  never 
turn  their  captivity,  or  as  if  He  would  indeed  al¬ 
low  His  captives  to  be  trodden  under  foot,  or, 
much  less,  as  if  he  would  subvert  the  right  of  a 
man.  or  allow  his  cause  to  be  turned  aside  before 
the  Most  High,  as  if  the  Lord  saw  it  not,  or  knew 
nothing  of  it.  Far  be  it  from  this!  He  knows 
and  sees  how  cruelly  the  tyrants  oppress  their 
captives;  He,  moreover,  graciously  regards  the 
patience  of  the  oppressed,  and  will  help  them 
again  according  to  His  mercies.”  Eoii>.  Hunnius. 

27.  Ver.  27.  “  It  is  added  here  that  a  man 
should  be  accustomed  to  cross-bearing  (rjj  orav- 
poQnpia)  from  his  youth.  And  we  may  also  with 
propriety  apply  here  that  saying  of  the  Poet, 
A  teneris  assuescere  multum  est ,  There  is  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  being  accustomed  to  a  thing  from  a 
tender  age.  For  patience  begets  experience 
(Rom.  v.  4), — experience,  l  mean,  in  matters  of 
cross-bearing.  Vexation  gives  understanding 


(Is.  xxviii.  19,  [Vulg.  and  Douay]).  But  what 
aoth  he  know  that  hath  not  been  tried?  (Sir. 
xxxiv.  9).  For,  as  Naziaxzex  puts  it,  oh  T/jocura 
Xpioriavioubc,  al.Aa  Tciartx,  Christianity  is  faith, 
not  outward  appearances.  And  Luther  says, 
Unexperienced  persons  are  merely  unprofitable 
theorizers.  But  since  it  is  of  advantage,  in  order 
to  become  more  fully  acquainted  with  any  course 
of  discipline,  that  one  should  be  subjected  to  it 
from  a  tender  age,  so  docs  it  especially  conduce  to 
the  acquisition  of  experience  in  matters  of  cross¬ 
bearing,  if  one  is  trained  in  them  from  hisyouth.” 
Forster. — “Jeremiah  himself  bore  the  yoke  in 
his  youth.  He  was  very  young,  according  to 
Jer.  i.  6,  when  he  was  called  to  the  prophetical 
office  (in  the  13th  year  of  Josiab),  and  from  the 
beginning  he  experienced  much  opposition  and 
many  trials,  hence  after  eighteen  years  under 
Joakim  and  eleven  years  under  Zedekiah,  he  was 
able  to  endure  yet  severer  persecution.  The 
earlier  he  had  learned  to  bear  the  yoke,  the  better 
was  he  able  to  bear  it  later  in  life.  It  is  a  gold¬ 
en  truth  that  is  here  expressed.  The  cases  of 
Joseph  and  David  also  confirm  it.  A  youth  of 
hardships  has  already  brought  forth  much  fruit 
of  godliness,  and  educated  many  staunch  men  for 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Therefore  be  thou  also 
reconciled  to  a  youth  of  hardship.”  Calwbr, 
Handbuch  der  Bibelerkliirung. — “We  ought  not 
only  to  bear  the  yoke,  but  to  bear  it  in  ouryouth. 
For  if  we  bear  it  late  in  life,  we  begin  by  exer¬ 
cising  penitence  for  the  past,  rather  than  by  ac¬ 
quiring  strength.  Let  us  then  anticipate  the 
flight  of  the  years  of  our  youth  by  suitable  dis¬ 
cipline,  that  we  may  each  of  us  say,  0  God,  who 
feelest  [E.  V.,  Thou  hast  taught ]  me  from  my 
youth  (Ps.  lxxi.  17);  rather  than  be  obliged  to 
lament  at  the  remembrance  of  our  faults,  saying, 
Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth  and  of  my 
ignorance  (Ps.  xxv.  7  [See  Vulg.]).”  Ambrose, 
Serm.  2,  on  Ps.  cxix.  9 — Deus  vult  longi  prstlii 
militem ,  God  •chooses  the  soldier  who  has  passed 
through  a  long  fight.  Hillary’s  Exposition  of 
Ps.  cxix.  9,  quoted  by  Ghislkr.,  p.  146. — “Wliat 
praise  is  due  to  old  men,  if  failing  in  strength  and 
having  been  released  from  long  continued  labor, 
they  prefer  to  take  their  rest?  On  the  other 
hand,  what  glory  is  due  to  young  men,  when  in 
the  very  fervor  of  youth  itself,  they  moderate 
their  lives  by  a  regimen  of  strict  morality?* 
Ca8siodorus,  in  Ps.  cxix.  83,  quoted  by  Ghisler., 
p.  147. 

28.  [Ver.  28.  “He  has  learnt  that  necessary 
lesson  of  independence ,  that  shows  him  how  he  is 
to  serve  himself;  to  give  no  trouble  to  others;  and 
keep  his  troubles ,  as  far  as  possible,  in  his  own 
bosom”  Adam  Clarke.] 

29.  Ver  29.  '*7?X,  if  so  be,  peradventure. 
“  This  particle  affords  to  the  Romanists  no  sup¬ 
port  for  their  fiction  of  doubt.*  Luther’s  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be  seen  in  his  marginal  note  on 
Joel  ii.  14.”  Forster. 

30.  Ver.  30.  “It  may  be  asked  here,  whether 
this  sentenoe  refers  to  toleration  [the  passive, 
non-resistant  endurance  of  evil] ;  whether  the 
words,  if  any  one  is  struck  on  the  cheek,  etc., 

•  (7.  in  regard  to  God’s  willingness  to  pardon,  on  which 
they  rest  the  necessity  of  propitiating  Him  by  penance.— 
W.  H.  H.J 
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may  not  seem  to  support  the  Anabaptists,  who 
endeavor  to  prove,  from  this  and  similar  passages 
of  Scripture,  especially  from  Matt.  v.  89,  40,  that 
all  species  of  revenge  is  forbidden  to  Christians? 
But  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  public 
and  private,  and  lawful  and  unlawful  revenge.” 
Forster. 

81.  [Vers.  31-38.  Prayer.  “  Grant,  Almighty 
God,  that  as  it  is  expedient  for  us  to  be  daily 
chastised  by  Thy  hand,  we  may  willingly  submit 
to  Thee,  and  not  doubt,  but  that  Thou  wilt  be 
faithful,  and  not  prove  us  with  too  much  rigor, 
but  that  Thou  wilt  consider  our  weakness,  so  that 
we  may  thus  calmly  bear  all  Thy  chastisements, 
until  we  shall  at  length  enjoy  that  perfect  blessed¬ 
ness,  which  is  now  hid  to  us  under  hope,  and  as 
it  were  sealed,  until  Christ  Thy  Son  shall  reveal 
it  at  His  coming.  Amen.”  Calvin.] 

82.  Ver.  33.  “He  does  not  afflict  men  from  His 
heart.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  absolutely 
(d.T?„wr),  but  comparatively,  namely,  with  respect 
to  [what  may  be  called]  God’s  own  special  worky 
which  consists  not  in  afflicting,  but  in  doing  good. 
Briefly,  His  disposition  towards  us  is  like  that 
of  a  father  towards  his  son,  in  reference  to  which 
Augustine  very  beautifully  says,  He  is  both  a 
father  and  a  God  when  He  caresses;  and  when 
He  smites,  still  is  He  a  father.  .  .  .  With  which 
agrees  this  saying  of  Nazianzen:  Mei^ov  rd 
pirpov  tt/c  <pt?.av&p(jxias  virip  to  piTfnv  rijg 
tc aatayuytac.  The  measure  of  His  philanthropy 
exceeds  the  measure  of  His  severity  as  a  dis¬ 
ciplinarian.”  Forster. — “The  very  essence  of 
His  being  inclines  Him  to  bless,  therefore  it  is 
written,  He  does  not  afflict  from  His  heart  His  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  human  race;  but  if  they  despise  His 
blessing,  it  is  His  to  smite  and  requite  them  with 
the  greater  severiry.”  Tholuck,  Stunden  Christl. 
Andacht,  XXII.,  S.  120. 

44  Deities  Wesens  Weson  mir  die  Liebo  1st, 

Streuge  uur  bei  Dir  mis  la u  ter  Lie  be  flietwt." — 
lb.,  Andacht ,  A' A' A’.,  &  171. 

82.  [Vers.  84-39.  Prayer.  “Grant,  Almighty 
God,-  that  as  we  are  at  this  day  tossed  here  and 
there  by  so  many  troubles,  and  almost  all  things 
in  the  world  are  in  confusion,  so  that  wherever 
we  turn  our  eyes,  nothing  but  thick  darkness 
meets  us, — 0  grant  that  we  may  learn  to  sur¬ 
mount  all  obstacles,  and  to  raise  our  eyes  by 
faith  above  the  world,  so  that  we  may  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  governed  by  Toy  wonderful  counsel 
is  everything  that  seems  to  us  to  happen  by 
chance,  in  order  that  we  may  seek  Thee,  and 
know  that  help  will  be  ready  for  us  through  Thy 
mercy  whenever  we  humbly  seek  the  pardon  of 
our  sins,  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  Amen.” 
Calvin.] 

83.  Vers.  37,  88.  “In  respect  to  the  sins  of 
men.  He  is  not  entirely  inactive.  Nor,  indeed, 
as  if  He  took  pleasure  in  their  sins,  or  moved 
men  to  commit  them,  or  had  ordained  men  to 
their  sins.  That  be  far  from  Him  !  But  because 
from  the  very  first  He  had  entire  knowledge  of 
them  (Jer.  xxiii.  24;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7  12  ;  Job  xxiv. 
23;  Sir.  xxiii.  27,  28;  Wis.  i.  6-10).  .  .  .  There¬ 
fore  it  follows,  that  all  the  punishments  of  sin 
are  sent  and  controlled  by  God,  to  His  own  peo¬ 
ple,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  discipline,  but  to 
the  ungodly,  for  their  punishment  (Is.  xlv.  7 ; 
Am.  iii.  0).  .  .  .  Therefore  that  is  on  execrable 


error  of  some  of  the  heathen  philosophers,  who 
taught  that  what  happened  to  a  man,  whether 
good  or  evil,  came  by  chauce,  even  as  his  luck 
befell  him:  but  that  God  troubled  Himself  with 
the  affairs  of  men,  was  not  to  be  thought  of:  but 
that  He  sits  in  Heaven,  in  undisturbed  repose,  and 
lets  men  here,  between  themselves,  plunge,  wade 
or  swim  as  they  can,  since  He  takes  no  concern 
in  their  affairs.”  Eoid.  Hunnius. — 4*  Who  then 
can  say  that  anything  is  done  without  the  Lord's 
command  f  This  is  a  precious  word.  For  first, 
all  adversaries,  however  lively  their  devices  may 
be,  are  only  messengers  and  servants  of  my  Lord, 
and  must  obey  Him,  when  He  has  purposes  of 
love  in  my  behalf  for  them  to  accomplish.  And, 
as  Luther  says,  Our  God  is  entire  Master  of  the 
art  of  whipping  a  rogue  by  the  hands  of  others. 

.  .  .  For  the  rest,  I  should  not  regard  the 
thoughts  and  devices  of  all  my  adversaries,  but 
the  loving  purposes  which  my  Lord  intends  to 
accomplish  by  them,  as  David  sings,  He  has 
spread  a  table  for  me  in  the  presence  of  mine 
enemies,  and  filled  my  cup  to  overflowing.  Whilst 
they  rage  and  roar,  be  of  good  cheer  and  say,  St. 
Peter  cannot  prevent  God  from  giving  what  He 
will.  .  .  . 

Ihr  lichen  Feinde  sorgt  so  viel,  mir  Noth  und  Gram  zu 
machen, 

Seht  doch,  ihr  Bold  Iluudlanger  bloa  in  meinea  Ilerrcn  Sachenl 
Wohl  grim  to  ich  midi  bittcrlich,  wenn  iches  nicht  erkennte, 
Doss  doch  mein  Hen  der  Wuodarzt  ist  und  ihr  nur  Instru- 
mente. 

Wio  sclig,  wer  er  hat  erkannt,  dasa  aller  Fiden  Enden 
Von  aller  Menachon  Werk  und  Wort  ruhn  doch  in  Gttttea 
11  laden. 

There  is  then  only  one  real  misfortune  for  men 
on  earth,  and  that  is  Sin  /”  Tholuck,  St.  Christl . 
Andacht ,  XXVIII ,  S.  162. 

34.  Ver.  38.  “Two  words  occur  here  which 
need  to  bo  more  accurately  defined.  The  first 
question  is,  what  is  the  exact  idea  of  evil  in  this 
passage?  Calvin,  too,  broadly  extends  its  mean¬ 
ing  so  as  to  cover  all  the  evils  that,  are  done,  and 
that  happen  in  the  world,  thus  not  obscurely  em¬ 
bracing  all  sins.  But  from  the  context  even  a 
blind  man  may  perceive,  that  the  Prophet  is  not 
speaking  of  evil  in  general,  .  .  .  but  in  fact  of 
that  particular  species  of  evil,  whicli  is  usually 
called  the  evil  of  punishment.  For  the  evil  of 
crime,  as  such,  evidently  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  in  any  manner  attributed  to  God  as  its  au¬ 
thor  or  producing  cause  (Deut.  xxxii.  4;  Ps.  v. 

5  (4);  Rom.  ix.  14;  l  John  i.  6;  James  i.  13); 
but  the  evil  of  punishment  is,  here  and  iu  various 
other  places  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  imputed 
to  God  as  a  just  Judge  (Is.  xlv.  7;  Am.  iii.  6; 
Sir.  xl.  32).  The  other  word  referred  to,  is  that 
translated  commandeth  (to,  jubere).  In  the  He¬ 
brew  it  is  mx  .  .  .  Calvin  twists  this  word  to 

T  * 

mean  the  secret  decrees  of  God,  by  which  He 
bends  the  purposes  of  men  liiHier  nud  thither, 
according  to  His  own  arbitrary  will.  Whence 
he  infers,  that  nothing  is  done  without  the  com¬ 
mand  and  foreordination  of  God.  He  adduces 
the  example  of  Shimei  [2  Sam.  xvi.  6,  10],  who 
had  command  to  curse.  If  he  had  understood 
this  with  reference  to  the  evil  of  punishment,  his 
words  would  have  borne  the  appearance  at  least 
of  truth.  But  what  Calvin  in  this  passage  makes 
so  broad,  that  he  writes,  Nothing  can  be  done 
without  the  Divine  mandate,  including  sins  like- 
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wise,  cannot  and  ought  by  no  means  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  ;  for  the  contrary  is  most  clearly  attested 
by  what  is  written  in  Jer.  xix.  6;  xxiii.  32; 
xxix.  23  ;  Sir.  xv.  10-22.”  Forster. — [“  Let  us 
now  see  how  God  commands  what  is  wrongly  and 
foolishly  done  by  men.  Surely  He  does  not  com¬ 
mand  the  ungodly  to  do  what  is  wicked,  for  He 
would  thus  rendor  them  excusable ;  for  where 
God’s  authority  interposes,  there  no  blame  can 
be.  But  God  is  said  to  command  whatever  He 
has  decreed,  according  to  His  hidden  counsel. 
There  are,  then,  two  kinds  of  commands;  one 
belongs  to  doctrine,  and  the  other  to  the  hidden 
judgments  of  God.  The  command  of  doctrine, 
so  to  speak,  is  an  evident  approbation  which  ac¬ 
quits  men  ;  for  when  one  obeys  God,  it  is  enough 
that  he  has  God  as  his  authority,  though  he  were 
condemned  by  a  hundred  worlds.  .  .  .  But  God 
is  said  to  command  according  to  His  secret,  de¬ 
crees  what  He  does  not  approve,  as  far  as  men 
are  concerned.  So  Sbimei  had  a  command  to 
curse,  and  yet  he  was  not  exempt  from  blame ; 
for  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  obey  God  ;  nay,  he 
thought  that  he  had  offended  God  no  less  than 
David  [2  Sam.  xix.  19,  20].  Thus  this  distinction 
ought  to  be  understood,  that  some  things  are 
commanded  by  God,  not  that  men  may  have  it  as 
a  rule  of  action,  but  when  God  executes  His 
secret  judgments  by  ways  unknown  to  us.  Thus, 
then,  ought  this  passage  to  be  understood,  even 
tint  nothing  is  carried  on  without  God’s  com- 
ni  ir»d,  that  is,  without  His  decree,  and,  as  they 
say,  without  His  ordination.  It  hence  appears, 
that  those  things  which  seem  contingent,  are  yet 
ruled  by  the  certain  providence  of  God,  so  that 
nothing  is  done  at  random.  And  what  philoso¬ 
phers  call  accident,  or  contingent  (ivdexbpevov), 
is  necessary  as  to  God  ;  for  God  decreed  before 
the  worl  1  was  made  whatever  He  was  to  do;  so 
that  there  is  nothing  now  done  in  the  world  which 
is  not  directed  by  His  counsel.  *  *  *  Now  they 
who  object  and  say  that  God  is  thus  made  the 
author  of  evils,  m  iy  be  easily  refuted;  for  nothing 
is  more  preposterous  than  to  measure  the  incom¬ 
prehensible  judgment  of  God  by  our  contracted 
minds.  .  .  .  This,  then,  is  our  wisdom,  to  em¬ 
brace  only  what  the  Scripture  teaches.  Now, 
when  it  teaches  us  that  nothing  is  done  except 
through  the  will  of  God,  it  docs  not  speak  indis¬ 
criminately,  as  though  God  approved  of  murders, 
and  thefts,  and  sorceries,  and  adulteries;  what 
then  ?  even  that  God  by  His  just  and  righteous 
counsel  so  orders  all  things,  that  He  still  wills 
not  iniquity  and  abhors  all  injustice.  ...  How 
much  soever  the  most  wicked  may  indulge  them¬ 
selves  in  their  vices,  He  still  rules  them,  .... 
that  lie  may  punish  amt  with  sins ,  as  Paul  teaches 
us,  for  he  says  that  God  gives  up  to  a  reprobate 
mind  those  who  deserve  such  a  punishment,  that 
!*■*  g>  ves  them  up  to  disgraceful  lusts,  that  He 
blinds  more  and  more  the  despisers  of  His  word 
(Rom.  i,  28 ;  2  Thess.  ii.  10).  And  then  God 
hat  various  ways,  and  those  innumerable  and 
unknown  to  us.  .  .  .  Thus  we  see  that  God  is 
not  t lie  author  of  evils,  though  nothing  happens 
but  by  His  nod  and  through  His  will, — for  far 
differ  nt  is  His  design  from  that  of  wicked  men. 

...  In  a  word,  as  fir  as  the  Heavens  are  from 
the  earth,  so  great  is  the  difference  between  the 
works  of  God  and  the  deeds  of  men,  for  the  ends, 


as  I  have  said,  are  altogether  different.”  Cal¬ 
vin.] 

35.  Ver.  89.  “  The  danger  here  is,  that  very 
few  sufficiently  examine  themselves.  Whoever 
does  this  will  discover,  how  God  punishes  our 
sins,  and  we  suffer  no  undeserved  distress.*' 
Heim  u.  Hoffmann,  die  grossen  Prophelen. — It  is 
usual  with  unrenewed  men  commonly,  to  become 
enraged  at  him  who  punishes  them,  even  when 
their  punishment  is  entirely  just.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  Revelation  of  John  (xvi.  9,  II,  21),  that 
men  will  blaspheme  the  name  of  God,  who  pours 
out  the  vials  of  His  wrath  upon  them,  and  that 
they  will  not  repent  of  their  sins.  This  per¬ 
versity  of  the  heart,  which  mistakes  right  for 
wrong,  and  wrong  for  right,  will  reach  its  ut¬ 
most  height  in  the  last  days,  but  its  roots  reach 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  where  they 
started  with  the  lies  of  the  Serpent  (Gen.  iii.  4, 
5). — “The  evils  of  punishment  are  only  the  ef¬ 
fects,  or  fruits,  of  the  evils  of  sin  (Rom.  vi.  23; 
Jas.  i.  15).  Hence  Augustine  says,  with  great 
propriety,  4  Punishment  daily  increases,  because 
sin  increases  daily ;  the  chastisements  of  God 
continue  without  cessation,  because  crimes  among 
the  people  are  equally  persistent.'  But,  oo  the 
other  hand,  Ambrosius  says,  with  truth;  ‘God 
had  been  ready  to  change  His  sentence,  if  thou 
hadst  been  willing  to  amend  thy  wickedness  by 
penitence.’  ”  Forster. 

36.  Vers.  40-42.  [“  How  are  we  to  get  thepar- 
don  of  our  sins  ?  The  Prophet  tells  us: — 1.  Let 
us  examine  ourselves.  2.  Let  us  turn  again  to  tks 
Lord.  8.  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart ;  let  us  make 
fervent  prayer  and  supplication  for  mercy.  4. 
Let  us  lift  up  our  hand;  let  us  solemnly  promise 
to  be  His,  and  bind  ourselves  in  a  covenant  to  be 
the  Lord  s  only:  so  much  lifting  up  the  hand  to 
God  implies.  Or,  let  us  put  our  heart  on  our 
hand  and  offer  it  to  God  :  so  some  have  translated 
this  clause.  6.  We  have  transgressed;  let  our  con¬ 
fession  of  sin  be  fervent  and  sincere.  6.  And  to 
us  who  profess  Christianity  it  may  be  added,  Be¬ 
lieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  having  died  for 
thee;  and  thou  shalt  not  perish,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.”  Adam  Clarke]. 

87.  Vers.  40,  41.  “When  Jeremiah  says,  Let  a* 
search  and  try  our  ways ,  and  turn  again  to  the 
Lord;  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  with  our  hands  unto 
Godin  the  heavens;  he  reminds  us  of  the  proper 
method  to  be  observed  in  prayer,  namely,  sin¬ 
cere  confession  of  sin  and  repentance  must  pre¬ 
cede  our  petitions.  For  we  know  that  God  does 
not  hear  impenitent  sinners  (John  ix.  31).  This 
method  God  Himself  also  has  taught  us  to  ob¬ 
serve,  since  He  says  in  Is.  i.  15,  If  ye  make  many 
prayers ,  I  will  not  hear  you.  Why?  For  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.  But  He  immediately  adds 
good  counsel :  Wash  and  make  yourselves  clean, 
put  away  your  evil  doings  from  before  AJtne  eye*, 
then  come  and  let  us  reason  together .”  Warttmb. 
Summarien. 

88.  Vers.  39-42.  “  Here  two  very  different  kinds 
of  murmuring  are  indicated.  One  that  of  the 
ungodly  which  Isaiah  has  described,  viii.  21,  if 
they  suffer  hunger,  they  will  fret  themselves  and 
curse  their  king  and  their  God.  But  besides 
this,  a  very  salutary  kind  of  murmuring  is  sug¬ 
gested,  which  is  not  directed  against  God  or 
men,  but  consists  in  a  man’s  being  discontented 
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with  himself  and  fretting  over  his  sins  and  for¬ 
saking  them,  and  in  examining  his  life  that 
he  may  know  how  wicked  he  has  been,  since 
he  has  not  been  afraid  to  sin  before  the 
face  of  God,  most  holy  (Is.  lxiv.  6 ;  Dan.  ix. 
6-14).  .  .  .  But  that  prayer  and  confession  of 
sins  may  be  acceptable  to  God,  it  is  required, 
that  not  only  the  mouth  may  pray,  but,  as  Jere¬ 
miah  says,  the  heart  and  the  hands  must  be 
lifted  up  to  heaven.  For  where  the  mouth  only 
prays,  and  the  heart  is  not  in  it,  God  esteems 
such  spiritless  prayer  as  little  as  the  prayer  of 
those  Pharisees  and  heathen,  who,  when  they 
wished  to  pray,  babbled  much  with  their  mouths, 
without  spirit  or  sincerity  (Matt.  vi.  5-8  ;  Is. 
xxix.  13).  .  .  .  Yet  we  learn  from  these  few  brief 
words  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah,  that  prayer  is 
not  to  be  deferred  too  long,  nor  delayed  by  im¬ 
penitence.  Otherwise  it  will  be  too  late  to  call 
on  God  and  come  to  Him  with  prayer,  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  Jews,  who  delayed  their  repentance 
and  prayer  till  God’s  wrath  was  already  kindled. 
And  when  they  afterwards  called  on  God,  it 
availed  nothing  (with  regard  to  averting  spiri¬ 
tual  punishment),  therefore  they  uttered  this 
lamentation.  Thou  hast  covered  Thyself  with  a 
oloud,  that  no  prayer  could  pass  through  (Is. 

i.  16;  lix.  1-3;  Mic.  iii.  4;  Prov.  i.  28.)”  Egid. 
Hunnius. 

89.  Ver.  41.  “  In  such  prayer  we  must  perse¬ 
vere,  and  not  as  it  were  desist  if  help  does  not 
come  immediately,  but  must  always  continue  to 
pray,  till  the  Lord  look  down  from  Heaven  and 
behold  us,  as  Jeremiah  here  says.  For  God  has 
not  such  tender  ears  that  He  would  soon  grow 
weary  of  hearing,  as  those  men  of  whom  it  is 
said,  a  beggar  may  be  neither  poor  nor  worthy, 
— but  they  will  treat  him  graciously,  if  he  per¬ 
sist  tenaciously  in  his  entreaties  (Luke  xi.  9 ; 
Col.  iv.  2 ;  1  Thess.  v.  17).”  Wiirtemb.  Summa- 
rien. 

Ut  tua  pertingat  penetretque  in  oratio  ccelum, 

Cordo  sit  ex  puro,  sit  brevis  atque  frequens.— FcSrsteb. 

[“  Let  us  lift  up  our  heart  with  our  hands , — the 
antidote  to  hypocrisy.  Ps.  lxxxvi.  4 ;  1  Tim. 

ii.  8.”  Fau8set]. 

40.  Yers.  42,  43.  [“The  Prophet  proceeded 
to  direct  the  confessions  of  his  people  and  to  put 
words  into  their  mouths.  He  humbly  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  they  had  transgressed  and  rebelled 
against  God ;  and  as  He  had  not  pardoned,  it  was 
plain  they  had  not  repented ;  this  was  the  cause 
of  all  their  miseries,  of  which  he  led  them  hum¬ 
bly  and  submissively  to  complain  to  the  Lord. 
He  had  covered  them  with  His  anger,  pursued 
them  by  His  judgments,  and  destroyed  them 
without  pity :  and  He  had  so  covered  Himself 
with  a  thick  cloud,  that  their  prayers  could  find 
no  admission.  The  hypooritical  prayers  of  the 
people  for  deliverance  were  rejected;  and  even 
the  fervent  prayers  of  the  Prophet  in  that  be¬ 
half  were  discouraged.”  Scott. — “  If  the  Lord 
has  not  pardoned  our  sins,  we  may  be  sure,  that 
it  is  because  we  have  not  repented  and  believed 
His  Gospel :  yet  we  may  be  forgiven,  even  though 
we  have  not  the  comfort  of  it.”  Scott.] 

41.  Yer.  44.  “This  cloud  is  not  physical  but 
mystical,  a  cloud,  namely,  condensed  from  the 
mists  and  vapors  of  our  sins,  the  Holy  Spirit 
thus  interpreting  it  in  Is.  lix.  1, 2 ;  Ps.  lxvi.  18 ; 

10 


John  ix.  31.  With  which  agrees  that  saying  of 
Augustine,  Prxfacti  peecatores  sunt  Dei  illuaores 
non  oratores,  Hardened  sinners  mock  God,  they 
do  not  pray  to  Him.  If  therefore  we  wish  our 
prayers  to  be  heard,  this  cloud  must  be  dispersed 
by  true  and  sincere  repentance,  as  Isaiah  ex¬ 
horts,  i.  15-18.”  Forster. — “However  it  may 
have  an  angry  and  threatening  appearance,  that 
God  should  draw  a  dark  cloud-covering  over  His 
face,  yet  after  all  it  is  no  iron  wall,  but  only  a 
cloud  that  may  be  easily  dissipated,  and  when 
God  removes  our  sins  as  a  veil  (Is.  xliv.  22), 
then  He  drives  this  cloud  away.”  Cpamer. 

42.  Yers.  44-49.  [“The  prolonging  of  troubles 
is  sometimes  a  temptation,  even  to  praying 
people,  to  question  whether  God  be  what  they 
have  always  believed  Him  to  be,  a  prayer-hear¬ 
ing  God;  and  the  distresses  of  God’s  people 
sometimes  prevail  to  that  degree,  that  they  can¬ 
not  find  any  footing  for  their  faith,  nor  keep 
their  head  above  water,  with  any  comfortable 
expectation.”  Henry.] 

43.  Ver.  60.  “  Till  the  Lord  behold  from  Heaven. 
This  phrase  is  found  also  in  Ps.  cii.  20  (19); 
xiv.  2  ;  xxxiii.  13 ;  Gen.  xviii.  21.  Zanchius 
(f  1590)  endeavors  to  prove  from  this  expression 
that  Heaven  in  which  God  is  said  to  dwell,  is 
a  place  in  the  created  universe  (ens  crcatum) 
above  the  visible  heavens.  But  this  is  absurd. 
For  it  would  follow,  1.  That  God  is  not  every¬ 
where,  but  is  contained  in  Heaven,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  doctrine  taught  in  1  Kings  viii.  27. 
2.  That  the  birds  in  the  air  are  nearer  God,  than 
are  the  pious  and  faithful  on  earth;  thus  Au¬ 
gustine  argues  (Book  2,  the  8ermon  on  the 
Mount,  ch.  ix.),  If  the  habitation  of  God  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  the  Heavens,  regarded  as  the 
higher  parts  of  the  world,  then  the  birds  are  in 
reality  better  off  than  we,  for  their  life  is  nearer 
to  God.”  Forster. 

44.  Ver.  61.  “His  grief  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
not  diminished  by  tears  (as  it  ought  to  be,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature),  as  the 
Poet  says, 

ExpUtur  lacrymis ,  egeriturque  dolor , 

[Ovid,  Tristia ,  4,  3,  88],  (appeased  by  tears  and 
spent  is  grief ),  but  rather  is  so  intensified  that 
it  consumes  his  soul,  t.  e.  his  life,  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  life,  being  consumed.”  Forster. 

45.  Ver.  63.  “We  are  aroused  to  fervent 
prayer,  by  our  own  special  calamity,  as  by  aa 
alarm-bell.  Thus  the  people  of  God  here  ac¬ 
knowledge,  that  in  the  deepest  anguish,  when 
almost  sunk  into  the  ground  in  the  graves  of  the 
lost,  they  had  called  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  bad  been  heard.  As  often  then  as- God  now 
casts  a  man  into  the  grave,  that  is  to  say,  lets 
him  sink  into  some  temporal  misfortune  or  men¬ 
tal  despair,  he  should  remember  that  he  is  thereby 
summoned  to  prayer,  that  be  should  lift  his  heart 
to  God  and  call  upon  Him  with  sighing  and 
weeping.”  Eg.  Hunnius. 

4b.  Ver.  66.  “  The  prayer  of  the  righteous, 
says  Augustine,  is  the  key  of  Heaven;  as  prayer 
ascends,  the  compassion  of  God-  descends.”  For¬ 
ster. 

47.  Vers.  48-66.  “Jeremiah,  thought  that  in¬ 
justice  was  done  him,  although  he  didi  not  regard 
himself  as  innocent  befbse  Godf  but  ascribed. 
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everything  that  befell  him  and  his  people,  to  his 
own  Bins  and  to  the  sins  of  the  people;  yet  he  held 
that  injustice  was  done  him  by  his  enemies,  who 
persecuted  him  on  account  of  the  word  of  God. 
And  in  the  same  way  may  one,  when  he  suffers 
wrong  from  his  enemies,  appeal  to  his  innocence 
before  God  and  men,  as  David  says,  Lord  do  me 
justice,  for  I  am  innocent  (Ps.  xxvi.  1).  But 
before  God  no  one  should  esteem  himself  guilt¬ 
less,  but  we  should  remember  that  the  evil  which 
befalls  us  undeservedly  at  the  hands  of  our 
enemies,  is  deservedly  sent  upon  us  by  God,  on 
account  of  other  sins,  that  we  should  repent  of. 
In  repentance,  moreover,  no  one  should  look 
and  wait  for  others,  before  he  himself  makes  a 
beginning,  but  as  Jeremiah  here  sets  an  example 
of  repentance  before  others,  bo  should  every  one 
else  do.  Then,  at  least,  there  will  be  a  general 
repentance,  and  God  will  regard  our  repentance 
and  will  hear  us  according  to  His  promise,  for 
which  we  shall  praise  Ilim  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen.”  Wurtemb.  Summarien . 

48.  Ver.  67.  [“  Fear  not.  How  powerful  is 
this  word  when  spoken  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
to  a  disconsolate  heart.  To  every  mourner  we 
may  say,  on  the  authority  of  God,  Fear  not! 
God  will  plead  thy  cause,  and  redeem  thy  soul.” 
Clarkk.] 

49.  Ver.  60.  [“  Thou  hast  seen.  Every¬ 
thing  is  open  to  the  eye  of  God.  Distressed 
soul!  though  thou  knowest  not  what  thy  enemies 
meditate  against  thee;  yet  He  who  loves  thee 
does,  and  will  infallibly  defeat  all  their  plots, 
and  save  thee.”  Clarke. — “  As  soon  as  any  trial 
assails  us,  we  imagine  that  God  is  turned  away 
from  us ;  and  thus  our  flesh  tempts  us  to  despair. 
It  is  hence  necessary  that  the  faithful  should  in 
this  respect  struggle  with  themselves  and  feel 
assured  that  God  has  seen  them.  Though,  then, 
human  reason  may  say,  that  God  does  not  see, 
but  neglect  and  disregard  His  people,  yet  on  the 
other  hand,  this  doctrine  ought  to  sustain  them, 
it  being  certain  that  God  does  see  them.  This 
is  the  reason  why  David  so  often  uses  this  mode 
of  expression.”  Calvin.] 

60.  Ver.  60.  “  Qua  hie  tormenla ,  erunt  illic  oma~ 
menta.  What  are  our  torments  here,  will  be  our 
ornaments  there.”  Augustine. 

61.  Vers.  64-66.  With  regard  to  prayer  against 
enemies,  see  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  remarks 
on  i.  20-22. — [Prayer.  “  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  at  this  day  ungodly  men  and  wholly  re¬ 
probate  so  arrogantly  rise  up  against  Thy 
Church,  we  may  learn  to  flee  to  Thee,  and  to 
hide  ourselves  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings, 
and  fully  to  hope  for  Tby  salvation ;  and  that, 
however  disturbed  the  state  of  things  may  be, 
we  may  yet  never  doubt  but  that  Thou  wilt  be 
propitious  to  us,  since  we  have  so  often  found 
Thee  to  be  our  deliverer;  and  that  we  may  thus 
persevere  in  confidence  of  Thy  grace  and  mercy, 
and  be  also  roused  by  this  incentive  to  pray  to 
Thee,  until  having  gone  through  all  our  miseries, 
we  shall  at  length  enjoy  that  blessed  rest  which 
Thou  hast  promised  to  us  through  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord.  Amen.”  Calvin.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-18.  The  lamentation  of  the  Prophet . 


1.  A  source  of  consolation  to  the  pious  in  severe 
temptation.  2.  A  solemn  warning  to  the  ungodly. 
“We  learn,  here,  how  God  often  permits  even 
His  dearest  children  and  the  most  holy  of  His 
chosen  ones  to  be  deeply  tempted  on  earth,  that 
they  may  have  to  some  extent  a  taste  of  the  agony 
of  Hell.  .  .  .  But  the  ungodly,  who  live  in  this 
world  tranquilly  and  happily,  should  regard  the 
case  of  the  righteous  as  a  mournful  foretokening 
of  the  pains  of  Hell,  whereby  they  will  yet,  at 
some  time,  as  by  a  mighty  thunder-clap,  be 
awakened  out  of  their  profound  and  dangerous 
sleep  of  false  security.”  Eo.  Hunnius. 

2.  Vers.  19-21.  How  he  who  is  tempted  should 
strengthen  himself  in  severe  affliction .  1 .  He  should 

lament  his  sorrow  unto  the  Lord  (pour  out  his 
heart  before  Him,  Ps.  lxii.  9  (8) ;  cii.  1  ( title) ; 
cxlii.  8  (2)).  2.  He  should  be  assured  that  God 

is  mindful  of  him  (by  Christ  we  have  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Divine  Adoption,  Rom.  viii.  16,  16).  3. 
He  should,  on  this  account,  rejoice  in  hope 
(Rom.  xii.  12;  1  These,  v.  16;  Rom.  v.  2). 

8.  Vers.  22,  28.  Sermon  on  a  special  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  by  the  court-preacher  Gari- 
neisen,  in  Palmer's  ev.  Casual- Feden,  Bd.  1., 
8.  271.  “Our  text  instructs  us,  1.  How  God, 
even  in  times  of  affliction,  shows  His  regard  for 
us.  2.  How  we  also,  in  such  affliction,  should 
show  our  regard  for  God.” 

4.  Vers.  22,  23.  “  With  what  we  may  comfort 
ourselves  when  we  feel  that  we  are  forsaken.  1. 
The  goodness  of  the  Lord,  that  helps  to  sustain 
us,  so  that  we  are  not  utterly  overwhelmed.  2. 
The  compassion  of  the  Lord,  which  we  experi¬ 
ence  every  day.  .  8.  The  faithfulness  of  the  Lord, 
which  enables  us  to  hope  firmly  in  the  fulfilment 
of  all  His  promises.”  Floret,  bibl.  Wegtceiser 
fur  geistliche  Grabreden ,  Nr.  46. 

6.  Vers.  24,  26.  “  The  happiness  of  a  believing 
soul  even  in  painful  circumstances.  1.  The  conso¬ 
lation  which  it  takes  to  itself, — God  is  my  portion. 

2.  The  resolution  to  which  it  is  stimulated.— 1 
will  hope  in  Him.  3.  The  experience  it  makes 
proof  of, — the  Lord  is  gracious .”  Florey,  ib. 
Nr.  47. 

6.  Vers.  26,  27.  “  The  benefits  of  early  affliction. 
1.  They  teach  at  a  time  when  men  are  most  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  instruction;  and  they  teach  them 
[what  they  most  need  to  learn  at  that  time  of 
life]  to  recognize  the  vanity  of  earthly  things 
and  to  give  heed  to  the  Word  of  God.  2.  They 
purify  at  a  time  when  the  heart  is  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  corrupted ;  and  they  purify 
them  from  [those  besetting  sins  of  youth]  self¬ 
ishness  and  sensuality.  3.  They  strengthen  them 
at  a  time  when  strength  is  weakest  and  tempta¬ 
tions  to  sin  are  the  strongest ;  and  they  strengthen 
them  especially  to  patient  endurance  on  this 
earth  and  separation  from  this  earth.”  Flore*, 
ib.  Nr.  48.  See  Trost  und  Mahnukq  an  Grabern, 
ii.  Bdndch.y  S.  164. 

7.  Vers.  27-33.  The  chastisements  of  the  Lord. 
1.  He  chastises  not  for  the  sake  of  making  men 
miserable  (ver.  83).  2.  He  chastises  not  for¬ 
ever  (vers.  31,  32).  3.  He  chastises  that  we  may 
learn,  (1)  patience  (vers.  27,  28),  (2)  silence, 
quietness  (ver.  29),  (3)  meekness  (ver.  30),  (4) 
hope  (ver.  29). 

8.  Ver 8.  27-33.  The  Divine  discipline.  1.  Its 
source ;  Love  (vers.  81-38).  2.  Its  means ;  Sor- 
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row  and  joy  (vers.  27-33).  3.  Its  aim  ;  the  per¬ 

fecting  of  the  man  of  God  (vers.  27-30,  see  2 
Tim.  iii.  17). 

9.  Vers.  3U33.  “The  blessed  change  with  which 
believing  Christians  may  console  themselves .  1.  After 
pain  follows  pleasure.  2.  After  death,  life. 
3.  After  separation,  a  restoration.”  Floret,  as 
above.  Nr.  49. 

10.  Ver.  82.  “The  history  of  the  year's  harvest  an 
imag •  of  our  history  for  the  year.  The  resemblance 
&ppears  in  these  respects :  1.  How  finely  the 
whole  country  looked ;  2.  With  what  difficulty 
it  withstood  the  power  of  the  storm;  8.  How, 
nevertheless,  God’s  hand  has  protected  us.” 
Beyer  S.  E.  (in  Plauen)%  Harvest  Sermony  1866. 

11.  Vers.  37,  88.  “No  misfortune  happens  with¬ 
out  God's  will.  1.  This  is  a  great  comfort  to 
those  on  whom  misfortune  has  fallen;  for  (1), 
they  will  not  vex  themselves  unnecessarily  with 
self-inflicted  reproaches  ;  (2),  they  will  be  more 
susceptible  to  the  voice  of  the  Gospel;  (3),  they 
will  humble  themselves  under  the  mighty  hand 
of  God.  2.  This  is  a  strong  support  for  the 
confidence  in  God  of  those  who  properly  consider 
it ;  for  ( 1 ),  they  will  be  freer  from  anxious  cares ; 

(2) ,  stronger  in  their  reliance  on  God’s  guidance; 

(3) ,  they  will  be  more  perfect  in  the  spiritual 
man.  3.  This  is  a  solemn  warning  to  those  who 
embrace  this  opinion  ;  (1),  that  they  do  not  sin 
against  the  wisdom  of  God;  (2),  that  they  do 
not  violate  brotherly  love  ;  (3),  that  they  do  not 
forestall  the  judgment  of  God’s  word.”  Florey, 
same  as  above,  Nr.  251.  See  Trost  und  Mahnung 
an  Qriibem ,  i.  Bdchen .  s.  216. 

12.  Vers.  18-39.  Sermon  of  G.  Chr.  Deichebt 
on  Midlent  Sunday  (see  Stern  aus  Jakobt  Stutlg ., 
Liesching,  1807 :  “  This  Lenten  Sunday  brings 
us  into  sorrow’s  school,  where  we  shall  learn 
hope  in  God,  under  severe  chastisement  and  in 
bitter  trouble;  where  we  shall  learn  submissive 
meekness,  and  yet  have  hours  of  respite,  when 
we  may  take  breath,  gather  fresh  strength,  aud 
address  ourselves  anew  to  the  conflict.  But  the 
first  thing  is  that  we  pass  the  examination  [or 
trial  for  entrance  into  this  school].” 

13.  Vers.  39-42.  “Weighty  words  for  every 
one  who  is  under  the  cross  and  in  trouble. 
This,  then,  is  no  time  for  unbelieving,  impatient, 
impenitent  murmuring,  but  a  time  when  we 
should  examine  ourselves,  and  learn  in  what  re¬ 
spects  we  deserve  what  the  Lord  says  to  us,  by 
means  of  such  chastisements,  and  when  we  should 
submit  patiently  to  His  will,  who  smites  us 
righteously,  and  thus  implore  grace.”  Calwer 
Handbuch  Bibelerklarung. — “If  God  chastises  the 
sinner,  but  with  measure,  so  that  He  still  spares 
his  life,  then  should  not  man,  whose  life  is 


spared  by  the  grace  of  God,  lament  on  account 
of  God’s  righteousness,  and  on  account  of  the 
punishment  of  his  own  sius;  rather  every  one 
Bhould  lament  on  account  of  his  own  sin,  which 
has  brought  that  punishment  upon  him  ;  every 
one  should  complain  of  himself  (not  of  God),  for 
this  is  an  indication  of  true  penitence.”  Lisco. 

14.  Vers.  39-42.  The  murmuring  that  is  forbid¬ 

den  and  that  which  is  commanded.  1.  Forbidden, 
because  unjustifiable,  is  murmuring  over  the  evil 
we  are  obliged  to  suffer  as  a  punishment  of  our 
sins  (vers.  39,  42).  2.  Commanded,  is  murmur¬ 

ing  over  our  sins,  by  which  we  have  offended 
God ;  and  this  is  right  only  when  it  results 
(1),  in  sincere  repentance  (ver.  40);  (2),  in 
hearty  prayer  for  God’s  grace. 

15.  Vers.  44-50.  Of  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer. 

1.  This  presupposes  an  attack  that  God  has  umde 
upon  us,  through  the  cross  and  trouble  (vers.  •Jo- 
47,  comp.  vers.  1-17).  2.  It  consists  (1),  on  our 

part,  in  vehement  prayer  (vers.  48,  49) ;  (2),  on 
God’s  part,  in  the  repeated  rejection  of  our 
prayer  (ver.  44.)  3.  It  ends  (1),  on  our  part, 

with  believing  perseverance  in  prayer;  (2),  on 
God’s  part,  with  God-like  acceptance  of  our 
prayers  (ver.  60). 

16.  Vers.  48-66.  Prayer  of  the  innocent  and  perse¬ 

cuted  man  for  help  against  his  enemies.  1.  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  wanton  oppression  of  his  enemies  and 
the  heart-felt  lamentation  of  the  oppressed  (vers. 
48-64).  2.  Whither  this  one  had  turned  himself 

[for  help]  in  this  difficulty.  (Vers.  65-58;  “We, 
who  had  been  cast,  as  it  were,  into  the  pit  of 
destruction  and  the  abyss  of  terror  and  distress, 
knew  not  whither  to  betake  ourselves,  except 
unto  Thee  alone,  O  Lord  I  We  called  upon  Thee 
out  of  our  anguished  hearts,  and  Thou  didst 
hear  us.  8ince  Thou  hast  begun  to  hear,  hide 
not  now  Thine  ears  from  our  sighs  and  our 
cries.”)  8.  Prayer,  that  God  will  not  let  the 
wickedness  of  his  enemies  go  unrevenged.  (Vers. 
69-66:  “With  Thee,  truly,  O  Lord,  I  have  np- 
thing  to  say,  because  one  cannot  answer  Thee 
for  one  thing  of  a  thousand.  But  this  we  com¬ 
mend  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  as  the  Righteous  Judge, 
that  our  enemies,  without  any  justifying  cause, 
have  tyrannized  over  us  so  grievously.  Thou 
hearest  also  their  reproach,  which  is  uttered  not 
only  against  us,  but  much  more  against  Thy  holy 
name.  Because  they  will  not  cease  from  this 
outrageous  insolence,  do  Thou  then  set  about  to 
requite  them,  as  they  have  deserved.  Let  their 
heart  be  terrified,  that  is  now  decant ;  let  them 
feel  Thy  curse,  which  now  they  despise*”).  Fifth 
Sermon  of  Earn.  Hunnius  on  the  8d  chap,  of 
Lamentations. 
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Chapter  IV. 

Zion’s  guilt  and  punishment  graphically  disoribid  by  an  eye-witness,  [or  jet*  butter- 
ing8  or  thb  people  or  all  obadks  and  banks  or  society. — W.  H.  H.] 

The  Bong  consists  plainly  of  four  porta  [or  sections],  tots.  1-6;  7-11 ;  12-16;  17-20 ;  and  a  conclusion,  Ten.  21,  SSL 


PART  I.  Vers.  1-11. 
Sect.  I.  Vers.  1-8. 


N  Ver.  1.  How  doth  gold  become  dim ! 

The  choice  gold  change  its  color ! 

The  hallowed  stones  are  cast  forth 
At  the  head  of  every  street. 

3  Ver.  2.  The  noble  sons  of  Zion, 

Who  are  equal  in  value  to  the  purest  gold, 
How  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers, 
The  work  of  the  hands  of  the  rotter  I 


i  Ver.  3. 


T  Ver.  4. 


fi  Ver.  5. 


Even  jackals  drew  out  the  breasts. 

They  suckled  their  whelp. 

The  daughter  of  my  people  became  cruel. 
Like  ostriches  in  the  wilderness. 

The  toneue  of  the  sucking  babe  cleaved 
To  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst : 

Young  children  asked  bread. 

There  was  no  one  to  break  to  them. 

They  that  fed  on  dainties 
rerished  on  the  streets : 

They  that  were  borne  on  scarlet 
Embraced  heaps-of-dirt. 


1  Ver.  6.  For  greater  was  the  iniquity  of  the  daughter  of  my  people 
Than  the  sin  of  Sodom, 

Which  was  overthrown  as  in  a  moment 
And  no  hands  came  against  her. 


Sec.  II.  Vers.  7-11. 


t  Ver.  7. 


fl  Ver.  8. 


t3  Ver.  9. 


♦  Ver.  10. 


Her  princes  were  purer  than  snow, 

Whiter  than  milk, 

They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  corals; 

Their  form — a  sapphire. 

Their  visage  became  darker  than  blackness: 

They  were  not  known  in  the  streets : 
Their  skin  cleaved  to  their  bones, 

It  became  dry  like  a  stick. 

Happier  were  those  slain  by  the  sword 
Than  these  slain  by  famine, 

Those  pierced-ones,  whose  lives  gushed  forth 
While  yet  there  were  fruits  of  the  field. 
The  hands  of  tender-hearted  women 
Cooked  their  own  children ; 

They  became  food  for  them 

In  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 
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3  Ver.  11.  Jehovah  fulfilled  His  fury; 

He  poured  out  His  fierce  wrath. 

And  He  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion, 

And  it  consumed  her  foundations. 

ANALYSIS. 

[The  first  elegy  related  especially  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem;  the  second,  to  Zion  and  the  holy  places;  the 
third,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  prophet,  as  a  representative  of  the  spiritual  Israel ;  this  fourth  elegy , 
relates  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people  generally,  embracing  all  classes. — W.  H.  H.] 

The  two  parts ,  comprising  the  first-half  of  the  chapter ,  vers.  1 — 6,  7 — 11,  correspond  with  each  other ,  both 
in  matter  and  form.  In  the  first  part,  vers.  1 — 6,  is  described  the  sad  fate  of  the  sons  of  Zion,  noble 
scions  of  the  noblest  lineage  (Jer.  ii.  21).  A  contrast  is  presented,  not  only  between  their  great  worth 
and  their  pitiable  fortune,  but  also  between  the  fate  that  befell  them,  who  constituted  the  living  treasure 
of  Zion,  and  the  fate  of  its  material  wealth,  vers.  1,  2.  Then  is  described  the  harrowing  grief,  caused 
by  the  sufferings  of  little  children,  which  could  not  possibly  be  relieved,  vers.  8 — 5.  Finally  this  part 
closes  with  the  general  remark,  that  Zion's  guilt ,  if  inferred  from  these  facts ,  had  been  even  greater 
than  Sodom's,  ver.  6. 

In  the  second  part,  verB.  7 — 11,  the  Poet  first  describes  the  noble  appearance  and  character  of  the  Princes 
of  Judah,  and  then,  in  striking  contrast ,  the  frightful  wrongs  they  had  endured ,  vers.  7 — 9;  a  descrip¬ 
tion  which  evidently  constitutes  a  parallel  to  that  contained  in  vers.  1,  2.  So,  also,  parallel  to  what 
was  said  of  the  children  in  vers.  8 — 6,  is  what  we  read  on  the  same  subject  in  ver.  10;  only  what 
is  here  said  in  ver.  10,  constitutes  a  climax  Ho  what  was  related  in  vers.  8 — 6.  The  second  part,  like 
the  first,  ends  with  a  general  remark;  Zion  has  suffered  the  full  measure  of  Divine  wrath,  ver.  11. 

IV.  1,  2. 

1  How  is  the  gold  become  dim!  how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed!  the  stones  of 

2  the  sanctuary  are  poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street.  The  precious  sons  of  Zion, 
comparable  to  fine  gold,  how  are  they  esteemed  as  earthen  pitchers,  the  work  of  the 
hanas  of  the  potter  I 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  1.  nD'W.  »«©  i- 1* — Hophal  only  here ;  elzewhere  only  Kal  occurs,  and  that  only  twice,  Ex.  xxriii.  3;  xxxi.  8. 
If  the  signification  of  00^7,  demanded  by  the  context  in  Ez.  xxviii.  3,  is  latere , — and  in  xxxi.  8,  is  obteurare,  then  it  natu¬ 
rally  follows  that  the  signification  of  the  Hophal  hero  is  obseurari;  though  it  is  not  yet  clearly  apparent  how  this  meaning 
agrees  with  the  idea  of  accumulation  (Sammelns),  which  lies  in  the  words  QJ?  HOJ?  Dj?-  [Hxwderson  ;  “DJDJ?  to  congregate, 
Arabic,  texit,  obstruxit ,  as  clouds,  when  collected,  do  the  heavens ;  hence  to  grow ,  or  make  dark ,  obscure  the  lustre  of  any¬ 
thing.  LXX  inavptothj."]— With  respect  to  its  Aramaic  form,  see  iii.  12 ;  2  Kings  xxy.  28 ;  Eccl.  viii.  11.  [Blayney  : 
“Twenty-five  MSS.  and  one  edition  read  rUB?'-”]  The  word  has  the  signification  of  alitan,  diversum  esse. — mutari, — only 
in  later  Hebrew,  Esth.  i.  7 ;  iii.  8 ;  Mai.  iii.  6 ;  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  Chalduic,  which  often  uses  in  this  sense, 
Dan.  iii.  27 ;  v.  9 ;  vi.  18.— D.P3,  la  not  found  in  Jer. ;  it  stands  in  parallelism  with  2H?  in  Job  xxxi.  24 ;  Prov.  xxv.  12 ;  it 
is  used  with  73,  Cant.  ▼.  11.  [The  Sept,  have  apyvpioy,  not  because  they  read  but  because  they  were  unwilling  to 

repeat  the  word  gold.  Rosbxmuxelkb.] 

Ver.  2.  In  Jer.  only  in  xv.  19.— kSd  only  here.  The  expression  seems  to  be  taken  from  Job  xxviii.  16, 19, 

where  we  read  of  wisdom  QD33  nSpD  vh.  (xSo)  is  toUerc,  pendert.  [Jerome  translates  amicti  aitro,  which  Cal- 

v  v :  v  •.  :  t  r  t  t 

vne  prefers.  “The  value,  and  not  the  appearance  is  evidently  meant,*’  (Owrc)  ;  it  is  the  explanation  of  D'lp\  precious. — 
W.  H.  H.] — T3  from  773,  secernere, purgare,  does  not  occur  in  Jer.;  yet  see  x.  9.  The  article  generalizes  the  moaning. — 
Jer.  never  uses  the  Niphal  3tf?"U-— 1 ^3J,  Jer-  xiii.  12;  xlvili.  12.— ienn.  Jer.  xix.  1 ;  xxxil.  14.  The  construction  with  S, 
as  Is.  xxix.  17 ;  Ps.  cvi.  31.  Elsewhere,  after  PCfHJ  that  with  which  the  comparison  is  mode  is  indicated  by  3,  D#,  or 
the  simple  nominative. — ■T$1\  frequent  in  Jer.  x.  16;  xviii.  2,  3,  4 ;  xix.  1, 11 ;  etc.  [No  occasional  use  of  a  new  word 
can  invalidate  the  presumption  created  by  the  use  of  the  image  of  a  potters  vessel,  that  Jeremiah  was  the  author  of  this 
poem.— W.H.H.}— The  expression  ^  ^  occurs  here  only. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CklTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  How.  That  this  song  also  begins  with 
this  exclamation  (HD'H)  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  identity  of  the  author.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  different  authors 
not  only  composed  alphabetical  songs  on  the 
same  subject,  but  also  began  them  with  the  very 
same  word.  How  is  the  gold  become  dim ! 


how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed !  How 

may  gold  become  black ,  the  precious  treasure  change 
its  color?  The  correct  understanding  of  this 
verse  depends  on  the  understanding  of  the  next 
verse  and  its  relation  to  this  verse.  Thenius 
would  substitute  in  ver.  2,  houses  of  Zion  for  sons 
of  Zion  ('H 3  instead  of  '  13).  Without  dwelling 
on  the  fact,  that  not  the  least  critical  evidence 
for  such  a  change  of  the  text  is  offered,  the  con¬ 
text  affords  sufficient  evidence  against  it:  for 
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not  only  would  homes  equal  in  value  to  gold  be  ah 
exaggerated  hyperbole,  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
antithesis  involved  in  the  expression  the  work  of 
the  hands  of  the  potter ,  And  also  from  the  subject 
of  the  parallel  verses  7-9,  that  men  are  intended. 
But  if  we  retain  the  reading  tone  of  Zion ,  and  if 
the  meaning  is  that  the  sons  of  Zion,  regarded 
as  precious ,  are  equal  in  value  [ comparable ]  to  gold, 
then  it  is  obvious  in  what  sense  gold  nui  precious 
stones  are  spoken  of  in  ver.  1.  It  is  not  of  the 
fate  of  the  Temple-gold  and  Temple- walls  that  he 
speaks  [Calvin,  Boothroyd,  Notes,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  Wordsworth];  but  the  Poet  asks  how  is 
it  possible  that  noble  gold  should  lose  its  bright¬ 
ness,  that  the  precious  stones  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  street?  Thus,  says  he,  has  it  happened  to 
the  sons  of  Zion ,  who  are  such  jewels.  And  thus, 
what  never  happened  in  the  case  of  material  trea¬ 
sures  and  jewels,  has  occurred  in  the  case  of 
these  living,  metaphorical  jewels.  We  take,  then, 
▼er.  1,  as  a  question,  relating  to  what  was  likely 
to  happen  according  to  the  usual  course  of  things. 
This  is  involved  in  the  use  of  the  imperfect  tense 
in  the  Hebrew  verbs  [DJ/V,  etc  ),  which  refer  to 
matters  not  yet  completed  as,  it  was  becoming  dim 
or  obscured \  etc.  In  any  other  sense  the  perfect 
tense  would  have  been  necessary.  Nor  can  these 
imperfects  be  referred  to  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  while  in  course  of  execution  (Thknids);  for 
it  would  certainly  be  very  singular  to  represent 
the  Jews  as  saying,  whilst  the  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  was  going  on,  “How  is  now  the  gold  in  the 
Temple  blackened  by  the  smoke  !  How  now  are 
the  stones  of  the  Temple-wall  rolled  down!” 
Those,  over  whose  heads  everything  was  going 
to  pieces,  could  not  be  thinking  of  such  minute 
and  particular  details  as  these.  Rather,  in  the 
form  of  a  question,  what  had  never  before  been 
known  to  happen,  is  here  affirmed.  [The  form 
is  interrogative,  only  so  far  as  the  interjection 
of  surprise  suggests  a  question  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  event,  else  unparalleled.  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  in  i.  1,  How  sitteth  solitary  the 
city  that ,  etc. !  So  here,  1 low  doth  gold  become  dim  ! 
That  the  reference  is  to  men ,  and  not  to  literal 
gold  and  jewels,  is  the  opinion  of  Blayney,  Hen- 
pebson,  Rosknmukllkr,  Gerlach  and  others. 
Gerlach:  “Since  the  chapter  contains  not  one 
word  (unless  here)  of  the  destruction  and  rob¬ 
bery  of  the  Temple  and  palaces,  but  describes 
especially  what  befell  the  men,  rather  than  the 
edifices  of  the  city,  (which  latter  theme  had  al¬ 
ready  been  exhaustively  discussed  in  chap,  ii.), 
therefore  the  first  verse  must  not  be  taken  liter¬ 
ally  and  explained  of  the  Temple  and  its  orna¬ 
ments  (Chald.,  Maurer,  Kalkar,  Thenius;  see 
i.  10).  It  is  rather  to  be  taken  figuratively, 
either  generally  of  the  fall  of  all  that  was  high 
and  valuable  in  Israel,  of  which  particular  in¬ 
stances  are  cited  in  what  follows,  or,  as  Michae- 
lis  and  Robenmueller  have  preferred,  specifi¬ 
cally,  as  explained  by  the  following  verse,  which 
interprets  th o  gold  and  holy  stones  of  ver.  1,  by 
the  sons  of  Zion,  whilst  the  words  are  thrown  down 
at  all  the  street- comers,  find  their  explanation  in 
the  more  detailed  description  of  ver.  5.  Besides, 
this  designation  of  the  sons  of  Zion  as  stones  of 

holiness  has  an  analogy  in  the  stones 

of  a  crown  precious  stones)  in  Zech.  ix. 


16.  From  this  it  appears,  how  unauthorized  is 
the  presumption  (Michaelis,  Rosen  mcellkb), 
which  would  perceive  in  the  expression,  stones  of 
holiness ,  a  reference  to  the  stones  on  the  breast¬ 
plate  of  the  High  Priest  and,  therefore,  a  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  Priests  (whilst  the  gold  denotes  the 
people  generally,  and  the  precious  ore  [Jine  gold] 
the  Princes),  or  would  understand  the  words 
stones  of  holiness  as  referring  directly  to  the  stones 
on  the  breast-plate  of  the  High  Priest  (Maurer 
[Noyes],  see  Bbllermann,  Urimu.  Thum  ,  S.  *21. 
*  With  the  Israelites,  throwh  about  dead  on  the 
streets,  on  account  of  their  sins, — the  holy  stones 
— regarded  as  symbols  of  the  people — will,  at  the 
same  time,  be  scattered  about  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets.')  The  literal  interpretation  of  the 
stones  as  the  stones  of  the  walls  of  the  Sanctuary, 
by  Thenius  and  Neumann,  [Calvin,  Booth¬ 
royd,  etc.],  (in  which  case  the  words  should  be 

is  controverted  by  the  improbability 
of  their  being  scattered  about  through  all  the 
streets  of  the  city, — an  opinion,  which  is  not 
made  more  acceptable  by  the  conjecture  of  The- 
Nirs,  that  all  the  streets  of  the  city  terminated 
near  the  Temple  in  an  open  square,  for  in  any 
case  the  expression  would  then  be  very  strongly 
hyperbolical.” — W.  H.  H.]— Become  dim.— 
The  signification  of  the  verb  (DJ7V,  obscuran ),  is 
to  be  taken,  not  in  the  sense  of  a  momentary 
effect,  but  of  a  continuous  obscuration.  For  not 
a  superficial  and  transient,  but  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  depravation  is  affirmed  in  ver.  2,  of  the  gold- 
liko  sons  of  Zion.  What  is  said,  then,  is  this. 
How  can  gold  lose  its  bright  lustre,  and  become 
dull,  tarnished,  black  !-[HoW.  The  repetition 
of  the  how  in  the  English  version  is  as  unneces¬ 
sary  here  as  in  i.  1. — The  most  fine  gold.— 
The  Hebrew  word  for  gold  here  is  not  the  same 
Hebrew  word  used  in  the  preceding  clause. 
Broughton  has  supplied  the  lack  of  an  English 
equivalent  by  retaining  the  Hebrew  word:  How 
is  the  gold  dimmed!  how  is  the  pure  cethem  changed l 
The  Hebrew  word  (DA3)  has  been  variously  de¬ 
rived  and  interpreted.  Three  explanations 
have  received  the  sanction  of  high  authority  (see 
Lange's  Comm.,  Cant.  v.  11).  It  has  been  de¬ 
rived  from  DAD,  to  hide,  to  hoard,  hence  esteemed 
precious.  So  Barnes,  Job  xxxi.  24.  Dr.  Nae- 
gelsbach  seems  to  adopt  this  sense.  The  English 
version  also  by  using  the  superlative  most  fine 
gold.  But  if  the  word  itself  meant  precious  gold, 
the  addition  of  the  adjective  310,  good,  would  be 
superfluous.  It  has  been  derived,  again,  from 
DA3  in  the  supposed  sense  of  being  solid,  dense , 
hence  massive  gold:  so  Blayney,  the  best  massy 
gold.  Others  derive  it  from  DA3— DB^H,  to  shine , 
to  glitter ,  and  explain  it  of  some  very  valuable 
kind  of  metal  like  gold  (so  Gerlach  the  costly  ore, 
or  metal,  Erz) ;  or  of  a  particular  kind  of  gold  that 
shines  and  sparkles,  genus  auri  fulgentis,  a  micando 
(Fuerst’s  Concordance).  This  last  meaning  seems 
to  agree  best  with  the  sense  here,  the  use  of  the 
word  in  Cant.  v.  11,  and  the  very  peculiar  use  of 
the  verb  in  Jer.  ii.  22.  According  to  Rosen- 
muellbr,  Chaldeaus  rendered  it  VI,  splendor,  the 
Syriac  and  Jerome,  color. — Changed,  faded  or 
changed  its  color .  Gerlach:  “This  can  only  de¬ 
note  a  change  of  color,  or  loss  of  brightness,  since 
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the  gold  could  not  be  changed  in  its  substance. ” 
W.  H.  H.] — The  stones  of  the  Sanctuary 
are  poured  out  in  the  top  of  every  street. 
Thrown  down  are  the  stones  of  the  sanctuary  [stones 
of  holiness ,  or  consecrated  stones ]  at  the  corners  of 
all  the  streets .  The  expression  stones  of  the  sanctu¬ 
ary  (E^p  'XSK),  is  found  only  here.  By  itself  it 
might  properly  denote  the  stones  of  the  Temple 
walls,  particularly  since  these  are  also  called 
costly  stones  D\J3>t),  I  Kings  v.  31  (17); 

vii.  9-11.  But  who  would  take  the  trouble  to 
carry  these  away  and  pour  them  out  in  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  streets?  What  Thenius  says  of  the 
concentration  of  the  principal  streets  at  the  foot 
of  the  Temple  hill,  is  very  problematical.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  connection  requires  the  sense  of  pre¬ 
cious  stones:  for  with  such,  not  with  wall-stones, 
however  excellent,  are  the  Sons  of  Zion  com¬ 
pared  as  precious  (DHjT),  and  precious  stones 
(•VjjT  |3jK),  are  often  named,  as  here,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  gold,  2  Sam.  xii.  30 ;  1  Kings  x.  2,  10, 
11.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  precious  stones  in 
the  Sanctuary,  they  were  not  only  attacked  to 
the  garments  of  the  High  Priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  9, 1 7- 
20;  xxxix.  6,  10-13),  but  they  were  employed 
for  ornamenting  the  Temple  itself  (2  Chron.  iii. 
6;  1  Chron.  xxix.  2).  Who  would  pour  out  such 
valuable  stones  in  the  corners  of  all  the  streets ,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  first  corner  one  happened  to 
come  to?  Even  the  enemy  did  not  do  that.  Yet 
this  thing  happened  to  the  sons  of  Zion  though 
they  were  most  precious  jewels. 

Ver.  2.  The  precious  sons  of  Zion,— Zion's 
sons,  the  noble  ones  (D'^jTn,  comp,  honorable 

women,  Ps.  xlv.  10  (9)  ).  That  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  here  by  the  sons  of  Zion,  the  nobility  of  the 
people  [Calvin,  Henderson],  I  do  not  believe. 
The  expression  is  too  comprehensive,  and  nothing 
prevents  our  understanding  the  following  pre¬ 
dicates  of  the  chosen  people  general^,*  who 

*  [Gerlach  would  narrow  the  meaning  down  to  the  little 
children  referred  to  vers.  3,  4,  and  explains  their  being  called 


were  in  their  totality  a  kingdom  of  priests  (Ex. 
xix.  6).  The  Princes  are  spoken  of  for  the  first 
time  in  the  second  part,  vers.  7-11,  which  con¬ 
stitutes  throughout  the  climax  of  the  first  part. 
— Comparable  to  fine  gold,  who  are  equal  in 
value  to  gold  [lit.,  those  who  are  weighed  with  pure 
gold.  Henderson:  “As  what  is  weighed  is  es¬ 
timated  according  to  the  contents  of  the  opposite 
scale,  the  verb  came  to  be  employed  in  the  sense 
of  comparing  one  thing  with  another.  Comp. 
Job  xxviii.  16,  19.”] — Fine  gold,  ?3,  is  pure, 
solid  gold.  [This  is  still  another  Hebrew  word 
for  gold,  indicating  its  quality.  Broughton 
anglicizes  it,  Fcsse  oref  as  he  does  DA3  in  ver.  1, 
which  he  calls  cethem.  Blayney  :  the  purest  gold. 
— W.  II.  H.]  They  are  estimated  by  the  gold,  that 
is  to  say,  their  value  is  represented  by  a  ma>s  of 
gold,  the  weight  of  which  is  equal  to  their  own. 
The  expression  is  figurative. — How.  [The  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  word  rO'K,  is  forcible.  It  serves 
to  connect  this  verse  with  ver.  1,  and  to  continue 
and  complete  the  sentence  begun  with  the  same 
word  in  ver.  1.  It  shows  that  one  idea  of  horror 
and  amazement  pervades  the  whole  sentence,  and 
hence  that  the  gold, choice  gold,  and  hallowed  stones, 
of  ver.  1,  are  identical  with  the  precious  sons  of 
Zion,  in  ver.  2. — W.  H.  H.]. — Are  they  es¬ 
teemed  as  earthen  pitchers— potsherd pitchers 
— the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  potter! 
[Wordsworth:  “As  Jeremiah  himself  had  repre¬ 
sented  them  to  be  shattered  in  pieces  for  their 
sins,  xix.  10.  11.”  Gataker:  '*As  bottles  of 
sherd,  or  earthen  stuff,  so  Jer.  xix.  1,  10;  as  things 
of  no  repute  or  worth,  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  See  Jer. 
xxii.  28.”  Gerlach:  “The  point  of  comparison 
is  the  worthlessness  of  the  material  out  of  which 
they  are  made,  see  Is.  xlv.  9.”] 

precious ,  comparable  to  gold,  bj  passages  in  which  children 
are  represented  os  of  more  value  than  any  other  gift  of  God, 
Gen.  xv.  2 ;  xxx.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
this.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  take  these  two  introduc¬ 
tory  verses  as  embracing  a  general  description  of  thehumilia- 
tion  of  the  whole  people.  The  verses  that  follow  give  us  tho 
details  of  the  picture,  with  reference  to  particular  classes  of 
people.— W.  H.  II.] 


IY.  3-5. 

3  Even  the  sea-monsters  draw  out  the  breast,  they  give  suck  to  their  young  ones : 

4  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  become  cruel,  like  the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness.  The 
tongue  of  the  sucking  child  cleaveth  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  for  thirst ;  the  young 

6  children  ask  bread,  and  no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them.  They  that  did  feed  deli¬ 
cately  are  desolate  in  the  streets ;  they  that  were  brought  up  in  scarlet  embrace 
dung-hills. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  3. — (K’ri,  D'JP).  Sea-monsters,  B.  V.,  Boothrotd  :  sea-calves,  E.  V.  marg. :  dragons,  Broughton,  Blatxet, 
Own ;  serpent,  Calvin  ;  jackals,  Henderson,  Notes,  Fuerst,  Lex. :  wolves,  Gerlach  :  wild-dogs,  Thenius.}— ySn,  never 
used  In  Jeremiah,  is  used  of  pulling  off  the  shoe,  in  Dent.  xxv.  9, 10;  Is.  xx.  2.  The  sense  of  drawing,  seems  to  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  this  root  (see  Hos.  v.  6).  Whether  a  second  root  ySn  (from  which  comes  pSn  ,  one  equipped,  a  warrior) 
may  be  affirmed,  or  whether  the  original  identity  of  both  may  be  established,  we  cannot  now  stop  to  inquire. — *uy,  mamma, 
Jeremiah  never  uses  [because  he  never  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  female  breasts  or  teats. — W.  IT.  U.] — Of  the  verb 

I  -t 

Jeremiah  uses  only  once  the  Participle  p3  r,  xliv.  7,  in  a  substantive  sense.  [The  only  time  Jeremiah  in  his  prophecies  had 
occasion  tv  speak  of  a  suckling,  or  make  any  allusion  to  a  mother's  nursing  a  child  at  the  breast,  he  uses  the  participle  of 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


the  verb  What  verb  then  would  Jeremiah  have  been  more  likely  to  nee  in  this  place  ?— W.  H.  H.] — “NJ,  young-cue 

[w»A«Ip],  i a  found  once  in  Jeremiah,  in  the  form  nfo,  U.  38,  see  Nah.  11. 13.— '3£-n3.  See  ii.  11 ;  lit  48.—' ipxS.  The 

verb  to  be  or  become  most  be  supplied.  Bee  Ewald,  f  217  d,  a.  lOK  (Jeremiah  usee  only  vi.  23 ;  xxx.  14 ;  1. 42) is 

t  :  ■  •  t  :  “ 

the  cruel  one.  Job  xxx.  21.  We  would  expect  the  feminine  form :  but  that  is  never  need,  and,  beside*,  the  masculine  fora 
seems  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  unwomanly,  unmotherly  ;  it  is  as  if  it  were  said,  Zion  has  become  a  hardened  man.— 
D'JJ?  '3*  The  Masorites  connect  the  two  words  and  read  D'J^T.3-  It  is  true  that  jJ[T  occurs  only  here  (elsewhere  the 
ostrich  is  called  the  daughter  of  screeching,  Mic.  i.  8 ;  Job.  xxx.  20,  etc.).  Yet  the  K’ri  is  to  be  approved  of.  Tor, 

on  the  one  hand,  the  separation  could  easily  happen  by  mistake ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  D'lj?,  as  the  K'tib  has  it,  gives 


no  satisfactory  sense.  It  must  be  translated,  Fbr  criers  (Qeuler)  in  the  wilderness  (are  they.)  To  supply  71*311  here  is  dif- 

T  “ 

flcult,  and  who  are  the  criers  in  the  wilderness?  The  children,  or  (as  others  prefer)  their  parents?  [Forty-five  of  Knnn- 
COTT’s  BISS.,  and  seventy-seven  of  Dc  Rossi's,  and  most  of  the  early  printed  editions  of  the  15th  century,  according  to  Hex- 
dxbson  and  G  erlach,  have  D'J^T3,  without  any  reference  to  another  reading,  “  Neumamx,  in  support  of  the  K'tib,  would 
understand  by  the  crying  ones  (Heulenden)  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness,  as  the  Venetian  Greek,  treqnjrcv  ”  (G erlach). 


Ver.  4. — lj)1  p31.  The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Job  xxix.  10;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6;  comp.  xxii.  16  (15);  Ez.  iii.  26,  where 

Sk  is  used. — Jeremiah  uses  IJH  never  [because  he  never  had  occasion  to,  not  happening  ever  to  speak  of  the  palate ,  or  roof 

of  the  mouth.— W.  H.  H.].  p31  twice,  xiU.  11 ;  xlii.  16:  pj’p  once,  xliv.  7 :  ptf1?  frequently,  ▼.  15 ;  ix.  2, 4,  7,  ete.  .*  IfDT 

once  for  xlvill.  18. —  Beei.5;  ii.  10 ;  Jer.vi.ll;  ix.  20  (21). — *  scribal  variety  for  Q1£),  as  Mic.  iii. 

*•  t  •  r 

3 ;  see  Is.  lviii.  7  ;  Jer.  xvi.  7. 

Ver.  5.— SDR  is  frequently  constructed  with  3  (Ex.  xii.  43-45 ;  Lev.  ii.  11 ;  Jud.  xiil.  16),  but  nowhere  except  here  with 
V  Bottcher  urges  the  *7,  and  translates  admitted  to  dainties ,  or  directed  to  dainties  [*7  having  a  local  sense,  as  2  Sam.  ix. 
7,  or  Job  xii.  8.  See  Thzxxus].  Thenius  supposes  the  allusion  to  bo  rather  to  the  external  surroundings  of  delicate  food, 
than  to  the  food  Itself.  But  It  is  not  apparent  how  can  mean  to  admit ,  to  direct ,  or  how  S  can  denote  something  around. 
ifS  is  to  be  explained  as  a  Hebraism,  then  we  must  adopt  a  pregnant  construction,  and  regard*  S  as  dependent  on  an  omitted 
verb  of  craving  after ,  longing  for.  See  Prov.  xxiii.  3,  6,  V comp.  xxiv.  1.  To  eat  after  dainties  would, 
then,  be  the  same  as  seeking  to  eat  such.  Our  book,  however,  wus  written  at  a  time  when  an  Aramaic  expression  cannot 
surprise  us.  Besides,  there  is  fouud  in  Jeremiah  an  undoubted  example  of  this  Aramaic  ^.asa  nota  accusatiei,  xl.  2.  [Note 
this  as  a  mark  of  Jeremlac  authorship,  that  is  a  set-off,  at  least,  against  many  of  tlio  trivial  exceptions  to  his  style.— W.  JI. 
H.]  See  Ewald,  §277,  e.  [Gesenius  Gr.,  g  151,  e.  “  It  is  a  solecism  of  the  later  style,  when  active  verbs  are  construed  with 

Si  instead  of  the  accusative,  as  S  SdX.  Lam.  iv.  5.” — G erlach  takes  the  whole  expression  adverbially,  nach  Herzens] ost 

:  :  “  r 

assen,  they  ate  according  to  their  heart's  desire. — W.  H.  H.] — See  Gen.  xlix.  20 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  32 ;  Prov.  xxix.  17. 

'JTpO,  Jer.  Ii.  34,  is  composed  of  p  and  D^*1|?  (Pa-  xxxvl.  9  (8);*  2  Sam.  i.  24.— See  Jer.  iv.  9;  E*.  iv.  17,  where 

the  word  is  used  as  hero  of  persons.— p&<  is  the  technical  word  for  the  nurture  of  children :  see  pfc,  Num.  xi.  12 ;  Is.  xlix. 

23;  2  Kings  x.  1,  5;  Esth.  ii.  7  :  fUOK,  Ruth  iv.  16;  2  Sam.  iv.  4.  The  fundamental  meaning  seems  to  be  to  carry,  support, 

raise  up;  see  713*314  a  column ,  t'lJK.  the  one  who  erects  a  building,  the  architect.  D'3054  are  then  gestati,  see  Ix  lx. 

t:  I  tt  I  t  •*.*.*:  « 

4.  Jeremiah  uses  Niphal,  xv.  18 ;  xlii.  5,  and  Hiphll,  xii.  6;  xl.  14,  but  only  in  an  ethical  sense.— 1)71^1  does  not  occur  in 

.  *  v 

Jeremiah. — The  word  occurs  only  hero.  The  plural  j11D17R  in  1  Sam.  ii.  8  ;  Ps.  cxiii.  7 ;  Neh.  ii.  13 ;  iii.  13, 14; 

xii.  31.  The  signification  is  undoubtedly  dirt  (Koth).  For  its  derivation,  see  Ewald,  g  ISO,  «;  Ou§bl,  g  211,  a.— The  verb 

p3T1*  Jeremiah  uses  in  no  form.  Piel  is  to  embrace. 

I  “  t 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  3.  Vers.  1,  2,  describe  the  misfortunes  of 
Zion  from  a  theocratic  point  of  view;  vers.  3-6 
show  how  terrible  they  were,  as  seen  from  a 
natural  point  of  view,  by  describing  the  piti¬ 
able  misery  of  the  poor  children:  see  i.  6; 
ii.  11,  12,  19,  20.  Even  the  sea-monsters 
(marg.  sea-calves )  [ jackals ,  or  wolves ]  draw  out 
[ drew-out ]  the  breast,  they  give  \gave]  suck 
to  their  young  ones.  That  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  sea-monsters ,  yS/J,  here  stands  for 
D jackals  (see  Jer.  ix.  10  (11);  x.  22 ; 
xiv.  6,  etc.),  was  an  opinion  of  the  Masorites, 
which  many  of  the  moderns  have  adopted  from 
the  Syriac.  In  fact,  y—  is  the  Aramaic  plural 
ending  (see  Olsh.  {Ill  6),  which  would  not  be 
surprising  here.  yJH,  as  s  singular  (see  Jer. 
Ii.  34)  is  bellita  maritima  (see  Gen.  i.  21),  which 
is  defined  at  one  time  as  a  dragon ,  at  another  as 


a  whale ,  at  another  as  a  crocodile ,  at  another  as  a 
serpent  (comp.  Ex.  vii.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxxii.  23; 
Ps.  lxxiv.  13,  etc.).  That  the  sea- monsters  draw 
out  for  use  the  teats,  which  are  contained  in  the 
breasts  as  in  bags  or  sheaths,  Bochabt  (in  the 
Ilierozoieon ,  tom.  iii.  p.  777,  ed.  Rosenmiiller) 
authenticates,  by  many  evidences,  as  a  fact 
known  to  the  ancients.  There  is  on  this  account, 
therefore,  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  sense 
indicated  by  the  text.  [There  are,  however, 
several  other  reasons  for  regarding  this  word  as 
an  Aramaic  plural  for  jackals  or  for  wolves  (Gee* 
l.vch),  which  belong  to  the  same  family.  These 
are,  1.  The  plural  forms  of  the  verbs  ( drew  out, 
gave  suck)  and  of  the  suffix  ( their  young-ones), 
which  would  require  D'rSil  instead  of  yBJ,  if 
sea-monsters  were  intended.  2.  The  fact  that 
is  used  of  the  whelps  of  lions,  bears,  dogs,  and 
animals  of  similar  specie**.  3.  The  authority  of 
the  Masorites.  4.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
Aramaic  forms  in  Jeremiah's  writings.  6.  The 
agreement  of  so  many  versions  and  comments- 
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tors,  ancient  and  modern.  6.  The  probability 
that  jackals,  wolves,  or  animals  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion,  would  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  Prophet  in 
connection  with  the  events  of  which  he  speaks. 
There  was  nothing  to  suggest  the  monsters  of  the 
deep ,  and  the  comparison,  if  referred  to  them, 
seems  forced  and  far-fetched.  But  as  the  Pro¬ 
phet  recalls  the  consequences  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  as  he  remembers  how  the  foxes 
even  now  had  possession  of  the  mountain  of  Zion , 
y.  18,  he  cannot  forget  how  hungry  beasts  of 
prey  had  revelled  in  the  land,  and  prowled  about 
the  deserted  villages  and  even  the  streets  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  itself.  Even  those  beasts  had  shown  the 
instincts  of  natural  affection  at  least.  And  hence 
the  natural  contrast  between  them  and  the 
mothers,  who,  before  the  beasts  appeared  on  the 
scene,  forsook  their  own  babes  and  refused  to 
give  them  nourishment.  It  should  be  observed 
here  that  the  verbs  in  this  verse  and  in  all  the 
following  description  are  in  the  past  time.  The 
Prophet  is  describing  what  had  happened ;  not 
what  was  then  transpiring.  This  use  of  the  per¬ 
fect  tense  shows  that  he  was  referring,  not  in 
the  abstract,  to  what  it  is  in  the  nature  of  jackals 
to  do,  but  in  the  concrete,  to  what  had  been  , 
actually  observed  of  them.  Even  (the  DJ  is 
emphatic)  jackals,  that  infested  the  depopulated 
country,  drew  out  their  breast,  etc. — The  expres¬ 
sion  drawing  out  the  breast  is  suggested  by  the 
common  habit  of  women  in  drawing  out  the 
breast  from  the  covering  robe  and  presenting  it 
to  the  child  ;  a  mulieribus  lactantibus ,  qum  laxata 
vests  mammam  lactanti pruebent  (JuNlCS,  quoted  by 
G erlach). — W.  H.  II.] — The  daughter  of  my 
people  is  beoome  cruel,  [became  cruel.  Lit. 
teas  turned  into  a  cruel  one  (Gataker),  see  Job 
xxx.  21.  Calvin  says:  “  The  daughter  of  mg 
people  is  come  to  the  cruel  one ,  for  the  people  had 
to  do  with  nothing  but  cruelty,  .  . .  He,  then,  does 
not  accuse  the  people  of  cruelty,  that  they  did 
not  nourish  their  children,  but  on  the  contrary, 
he  means  that  they  were  given  up  to  cruel  ene¬ 
mies.”  But  the  preceding  part  of  this  verse  and 
what  follows  in  vers.  4,  6,  and  especially  in  the 
climax  presented  in  ver.  10,  require  the  sense 
given  in  our  English  version,  in  which  the  ver¬ 
sions  agree  with  great  unanimity.  The  Prophet 
gives  us  a  frightful  instance  of  the  effect  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  starvation.  Mothers  became  more 
unnatural  than  jackals  or  hyenas  that  suckle 
their  young;  and  forsook  their  babes,  not  merely 
to  avoid  the  sight  of  pains  they  could  not  allevi¬ 
ate,  but  to  escape  the  exhausting  demands  upon 
their  own  waning  strength,  —  nay,  the  mania 
induced  by  extreme  suffering  destroyed  their 
affection  for  their  children — W.  H.  H.l — Like 
the  ostriches  in  the  wilderness.  In  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  want  of  feeling  towards  its  young  in 
the  ostrich,  Thknius  refers  to  Oken’s  Natural 
History  (vii.  s.  655,  ff.).  See  Bochart,  Hieros. 
P.  II.  L.  II.  cap.  14,  pag.  824;  cap.  17,  pag.  854 
seqq.  ed-  Rosen m.  —  Winer  R.  W.  B.  s.  v. 


Strauss.  Job  xxxix.  18-17.  [“  On  the  least 

noise  or  trivial  occasion  she  forsakes  her  eggs 
or  her  young  ones,  to  which  perhaps  she  never 
returns ;  or  if  she  does,  it  may  be  too  late  either 
to  restore  life  to  the  one,  or  to  preserve  the  lives 
of  the  others.  Agreeably  to  this  account,  the 
Arabs  meet  sometimes  with  whole  nests  of  these 
eggs  undisturbed  ;  some  of  them  are  sweet  and 
good,  others  are  addled  and  corrupted ;  others 
again  have  their  young  ones  of  different  growth, 
according  to  the  time,  it  may  bo  presumed,  they 
may  have  been  forsaken  of  the  dam.  They  often 
meet  with  a  few  of  the  little  ones  no  bigger 
than  well-grown  pullets,  half-starved,  straggling, 
and  moaning  about,  like  so  many  distressed 
orphans,  for  their  mother.”  (Shaw’s  Travels , 
quoted  by  Noyes).  “  The  Arabs  call  the  ostrich 
the  impious  or  ungodly  bird,  on  account  of  its 
neglect  and  cruelty  towards  its  young,”  (Barnes 
on  Job  xxxix.  13).] 

Ver.  4.  The  tongue  of  the  euoking  child 
cleaveth  [cleaved]  to  the  roof  of  hie  mouth 
for  thirst.  See  Job  xxix.  10;  Ps.  cxxxvii.  6, 
comp.  xxii.  16  (15);  E*.  iii.  26. — Young  chil¬ 
dren  ask  [asked']  bread  [see  ii.  11,  12],  and 
no  man  breaketh  it  unto  them  [and  there 
was  no  one  to  break  to  them]. 

Ver.  5.  They  that  did  feed  delicately, 
they  that  ate  dainties  [or,  fed  on  dainties ,  Calvin, 
Blayney,  Boothroyd,  Henderson,  Noyes], — 
Are  desolate  in  the  streets,  perish  [pi  risked] 
on  the  streets ,  [».  e.  by  starvation,  while  seeking 
in  vain  for  food. — W.  H.  H.] — They  that  were 
brought  up  in  scarlet,  they  who  were  carried  on 
crimson  [carried  on  cloths,  or  borne  on  couches 
of  scarlet,  crimson,  or  purple  color,  made  of 
costly  materials  of  Tyrian  dyes. — W.  II.  H.]  Scar¬ 
let,  the  red  dying  material,  got  from  the  cochi¬ 
neal  worm;  see  Ex.  xvi.  20;  Is.  i.  18. — Embrace 
dunghills,  embrace  the  dirt  [embraced  dirt-heaps , 
the  heaps  of  dirt,  refuse  (rubbish,  Fuerst's  Lex.), 
lying  in  the  streets  of  the  city. — W.  H.  H.]  To 
embrace  the  dirt  (see  Job  xxiv.  8,  embrace  the  rock) 
can  only  mean  to  have  it  between  the  arms, 
which  is  done  by  them  who  lie  in  the  dirt.  Ster - 
quiltnea  arripiunt ,  et  super  ea  veluti  toto  corpore  in - 
cumbunt ,  ut  fame  confecti  cibum  inde  eruant.  (They 
eagerly  grasp  the  dunghills,  Btretched  out  upon 
them,  as  it  were  at  full  length,  that,  dying  of 
hunger,  they  may  thence  seize  their  .food). — 
Pareau.  [The  idea  of  seeking  food  in  the  dirt- 
heaps  of  the  city  streets,  confuses  the  two  very 
distinct  members  of  this  verse.  Little  children, 
who  had  been  fed  on  delicacies,  perished  in  the 
streets  while  vainly  seeking  food;  and  thus, 
those,  who  had  been  borne  on  costly  couches 
covered  with  the  richest  goods,  lay  now  dying, 
with  outstretched  hands  embracing,  as  it  were, 
the  heaps  of  filth  in  the  city  streets.  To  embrace 
the  dust  is  a  familiar  image  in  all  languages :  to 
embrace  the  dirt-heaps  of  an  oriental  city,  so 
proverbially  filthy,  intensifies  the  figure.  The 
whole  description  is  highly  poetical. — W.  H.  H.] 
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IV.  6. 

6  For  the  punishment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than 
the  punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom,  that  was  overthrown  as  in  a  moment,  and  no 
hands  stayed  on  her. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  6.  The  expression  rOtfin  is  taken  from  Gcn.xix.  25  comp.  Jer.  xx.  10,  and  flOflJTDA 

Dent.  xxix.  22 ;  I§.  xiiL  19;  Am.  It.  11 ;  Jer.  1. 40).— i*  derived,  not  from  but  from  PlSn  (so  derived  apparently 

T  T  T 

by  the  Sept,  and  Syr.).  The  Utter  denotes  to  retour,  to  be  patcerUu,  Judg.  xvl.  7 ;  Is.  lvii.  10 ;  it  can  also  very  well  be  arid 
•f  the  hands,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  resorting,  by  any  artificial  method,  to  a  modification  of  the  idea  of  gyrvn.  Ia 
reference  to  this  word,  see  Jer.  v.  3.  Jer.  uses  the  Kal  of  v.  27,  and  the  Hipbil,  xlviii.  20,  42. —  is  frequent  with 

him,  ii.  22;  iii.  13:  xiii.  22;  ete.— see  ii.  11.— nNBH  often  in  Jer.  xvi.10;  xvli.13;  etc.— $y\  also,  iv.  20; 
xviii.  7,  9.— occurs  only  here ;  yet  see  ^13,  Num.  xvi.  21 ;  xviL  10;  Ps.  xiiL  19. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  6.  With  this  verse  the  Poet  concludes  the 
first  part  of  his  Song.  This  verse  corresponds 
to  ver.  11,  which  constitutes  a  similar  conclusion. 
In  both  cases  the  Poet  draws  a  general  inference 
from  the  preceding  particular  facts,  which  he 
had  related  in  detail.  In  this  verse  the  inference 
is,  that  the  guilt  of  Zion  was  proved  to  be  greater 
than  the  sin  of  Sodom. — For  the  punishment 
of  the  iniquity  (marg.  For  the  iniquity)  of  the 
daughter  of  my  people  is  greater  than  the 
punishment  of  the  sin  of  Sodom.— And  the 
guilt  of  the  daughter  of  my  people  was  greater  than 
the  ein  of  Sodom.  I  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
take  “pj£  and  HXCpn  in  the  sense  of  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  sin.  This  sense  is  not  capable  of  proof. 
In  all  the  cases  appealed  to  for  this  purpose 
Gen.  iv.  13;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  10;  2  Sam.  xvi.  12; 
s.  v.  18 ;  Ps.  xxxi.  11),  on  more  exact  examina¬ 
tion,  their  original  meaning  of  sin,  guilty  appears 
to  bo  their  real  meaning.  And  this  is  true  in 
reference  to  nNBn,  for  which  some  would  justify 
the  sense  of  poena  peccatiy  from  the  passages  Num. 
xxxii.  23;  Is.  xl.  2 ;  Zech.  xiv.  9.  See  Drech- 

8leb  on  Is.  v.  18.  In  =  was  greater f  lies, 
then,  the  thought,  it  being  allowable  to  infer  the 
cause  from  the  effect,  that  Zion’s  guilt  is  shown 
to  be  greater  than  was  the  sin-guiltiness  (Siin- 
denschuld)  of  Sodom.  There  is  certainly  in  the 

vav  before  Sir  a  causal  intimation.  For  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  as  far  as  the  sense  is 
concerned,  whether  I  infer  the  effect  from  the 
cause  with  the  words  and  sot  or  the  cause  from 
the  effect  with  the  word  for.  This  causal  use  of 
the  vav,  moreover,  is  sufficiently  established; 
see  Ps.  vii.  10;  lx.  13;  xcv.  5;  Prov.  xxiii.  3; 
Gen.  xxii.  12;  Jer.  xvi.  12;  xxiii.  86;  xxxi.  3; 
Is.  xxxix.  1;  Hos.  iv.  4;  vi.  4;  etc .  See  my 
Gr.  {  110,  1.  [The  Vav  coordinates  the  propo¬ 
sition  with  what  precedes  in  the  relation  of  cause 
to  effect.  These  things  were  so,  for  the  sin  was 
greater,  etc.  As  the  vav  is  here  the  initial  letter, 
the  stress  laid  upon  it  shows  the  masterly  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  author  of  the  poem  often  makes 
the  acrostic,  which  in  common  hands  would  be 
constrained  and  merely  artificial,  contribute  to 


the  spirit  and  force  of  the  sentiment.  This  is 
true,  whether  we  take  the  words  discussed,  in  the 
sense  of  sin  or  the  punishment  of  sin;  but  the  fact 
that  it  is  emphatic  is  an  argument  in  faTor  of  the 
sense  in  which  Dr.  Naeoblsbach  construes  it, 

and  this  added  to  the  doubt  whether  and 
ever  do  mean  the  punishment  of  sin,  may 
I  decide  us  in  favor  of  his  translation.  The  other 
translation  gives  good  sense  and  fits  in  admi¬ 
rably  with  the  context,  and  is  adopted  without 
hesitation  by  all  the  English  versions  and  com¬ 
mentators  (except  Wordsworth),  and  by  Calvis 
and  Gkrlach.  Yet  Calvin  says:  “If  any  one 
prefers  the  other  version,  I  will  not  contend,  for 
it  is  not  unsuitable ;  and  hence  also  a  most  useful 
doctrine  may  be  drawn,  that  we  are  to  judge  of 
the  griovousne89  of  our  sins  by  the  greatness  of 
our  punishment;  for  God  never  exceeds  what  is 
just  when  He  takes  vengeance  on  the  sins  of  men. 
Then  His  severity  shows  how  grievously  men 
have  sinned.  Thus,  Jeremiah  may  have  reasoned 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  and  declared  that 
the  people  had  been  more  wicked  than  the  Sodo¬ 
mites.  Nor  is  this  unreasonable;  for  ...  the 
Prophets  everywhere  oharged  them  as  men  who 
not  only  equalled  but  also  surpassed  the  Sodo¬ 
mites,  especially  Ezekiel  (xvi.  46,  47).  Isaiah 
also  called  them  the  people  of  Gomorrah,  and  the 
King’s  counsellors  and  judges,  the  priners  of 
Sodom  (Is.  i.  9,  10).  This  mode  of  speaking  is 
then  common  in  the  Prophets,  and  the  meaning 
is  not  unsuitable.”  The  8ept.  translates  both 
words  avoyia ;  the  Vulg.  one  iniquitaSy  the  other 
peccatum . — W.  H.  H.]. — That  was  overthrown 
as  in  a  moment.  Sodom’s  guilt  was  great,  and 
the  punishment  decreed  for  it  corresponded  to 
the  greatness  of  its  sin :  it  was  destroyed  instan¬ 
taneously  by  fire  falling  from  Heaven  (see  Gen. 
xix.  25),  whereby  its  punishment  was  proved  to 
be  supernatural  and  divinitus  immissa  [sent  from 
God].  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  living  God  (Heb.  x.  81).  [Blaynby:  “Sodom 
was  destroyed  by  a  sudden  act  of  God,  which  the 
Prophet  thinks  preferable  to  lingering  and  wast¬ 
ing  away  with  disease  or  want,  as  was  the  case  in 
Jerusalem  during  the  long  siege.”] — And  no 
hands  stayed  on  her — and  no  hands  became  slack 
(relaxed)  thereby.  That  Sodom  was  destroyed,  not 
by  the  hands  of  men,  but  by  the  hand  of  God 
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alone,  is  a  fact  that  is  emphasized  as  giving  in¬ 
tensity  to  the  severity  of  its  punishment.  Yet, 
our  Poet  would  say,  the  fate  of  Jerusalem  was 
still  more  terrible,  because  its  guilt  was  greater 
than  Sodom’s.  With  what  propriety  this  could 
be  affirmed,  is  easily  comprehended.  For  there 
had  not  been  on  the  part  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
such  fulness  of  manifestation  of  the  long-suffer¬ 
ing  love  of  God,  as  in  the  case  of  Jerusalem,  (see 
Jer.  vii.  13,  25;  xi.  7;  xxv.  4;  Ez.  xvi.  46-48; 
Is.  i.  10;  Matt.  xi.  23,  24).  But  if  it  be  asked, 
in  what  respect  Jerusalem’s  fate  had  been  more 
dreadful  than  that  of  Sodom,  the  answer,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  contained  in  the  Vi*?”1*®?-0*  tn  a  mo¬ 
ment .  Sodom’s  sufferings  in  death  were  brief : 
there  were  no  starving  children,  no  mothers  who 
cooked  their  children.  Jerusalem's  sufferings 
were  long  and  protracted,  whereby  was  produoed 
that  horrible  crime!  Eversio  Sodomm  fuit  instar 
subitm  apoplezim »  eversio  autem  Hierosolymse  fuit 
instar  lenlse  tabis  [the  overthrow  of  Sodom  was  a 
kind  of  sudden  apoplexy,  but  the  overthrow  of 
Jerusalem  was  a  kind  of  slow  consumption],  says 
Forster  [Dr.  Naeqklsbach  has  not  made  his 
sense  of  this  difficult  clause  very  apparent.  It 
seems  hardly  credible  that  H3  should  mean  there - 

by  (dadurch).  If  the  verb  is  derived  from  nSn, 
instead  o£  Sin,  the  translation  of  either  Blay- 
nby  or  Owen,  is  to  be  preferred.  Blayney 
translates  nor  were  hands  weakened  in  her,  referring  . 


to  the  suddenness  of  the  destruction,  and  form* 
ing  a  parallelism  with  the  preceding  clause,  over¬ 
thrown  as  in  a  moment .  Owen  translates,  and  not 
wearied  against  (or  over)  her  were  hands ,  and  says, 
,  “  This  is  substantially  the  8ept.  and  Syr.  Gro- 
l  Tius  says  that  the  meaning  is,  that  Sodom  was 
destroyed  not  by  human  means,  that  is,  not  by  a 
siege  as  Jerusalem  had  been."  Wordsworth  : 
“And  no  hands  were  weary  on  her .  No  human  hands 
were  wearied  by  destroying  her,  but  she  was 
suddenly  consumed  by  the  hand  of  God."  If  we 
accept  of  the  usual  derivation  of  the  verb  from 

then  the  translation  of  Thenius  may  be 
commended  for  its  simplicity,  and  is  supported 
by  the  dual  form  of  D’T=Aamii,  and  no  one  in  het 
wrung  the  hands.  But,  as  Gerlach  shows,  the 
|  dual  form  is  constantly  used  for  the  plural  (see 

all  hands ,  Is.  xiii.  7),  and  the  verb 
is  used  with  3  of  the  object,  of  brandishing  the 
sword  against  the  cities  of  Ephraim  (Hos.  xi.  6): 

|  we  may,  therefore,  understand  the  sense  to  be, 

I  and  no  hands  (».  human  hands)  were  wrung 
round  (or  brandished)  against  it,  men's  hands  were 
not  brought  against  it.  This  seems  to  correspond 
with  Dr.  Naeoelsbaoh's  interpretation,  and  is 
the  sense  generally  adopted.  Boothroyd  :  With¬ 
out  the  hands  of  men.  Henderson  :  And  no  hands 
attacked  her.  Noyes:  Though  no  hands  came  against 
her.— VI.  H.  H.] 


IV.  7-9. 

7  Her  Kazarites  were  purer  than  enow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 

8  more  ruddy  in  body  than  rubies,  their  polishing  was  of  sapphire  :  Their  visage  is 
blacker  than  a  coal ;  they  are  not  known  in  the  streets ;  their  skin  cleaveth  to  tneir 

9  bones  ;  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  stick.  They  that  be  slain  with  the  sword 
are  better  than  they  that  be  slain  with  hunger :  for  these  pine  away,  stricken  through 
for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  7.’— OT*  The  word  occurs  only  in  Job  xv.  15 ;  xxv.  5 ;  and  In  Hiph.,  Job  ix.  30.— 1 V? }  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah. 

”  T 

[Yet  Ip  ?L  Jer.  vii.  29,  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  uso  of  language,  if  D’T? }  means  crowned-ones,  as  Dr.  Nakgelsbacb 
suggests.— W.  H.  H.]—  Jer.  xvili.  14. — The  verb  nHY.  splendidum  esse,  fitters,  is  found  only  here.  The  adjective  flY 

in  Jer.  iv.  ll.-3Sn  in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  phrase  M  sSn  rOT  V xi.  5;  xxxii.  22.— Kal  D1X  is  found  only  here. 

T  T  T  T  -T  •  V  V  _  T 

The  sense  without  doubt  is  to  be  red,  reddish.  The  same  meaning  adheres  to  the  derived  conjugations,  Pual  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxri.  14; 
xxxv.  7,  23 ;  Neh.  ii.  4),  Uiph.  (Is.  i.  18),  Hithpael  (Is.  i.  18).  The  word  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah. — QY^  (in  Jer.  viii.  1 ; 
xx.  9 ;  xxiii.  9)  stands  here  as  pars  pro  toto.  See  Prov.  xv.  30 ;  xvi.  24 ;  and  DY p,  Ps.  cxxxix.  15.  [Blatney  absurdly 
translates.  They  were  ruddier  on  the  bone.,  and  thus  explains,  “  In  the  preceding  line  the  whitenees  of  their  skin  is  de¬ 
scribed  ;  in  this  their  flesh,  which  wss  red  underneath  towards  the  bone,  marking  their  high  health.”] — TDD  (see  Ez.  L 
26 ;  x.  1)  does  not  occur  in  Jeremiah. 

Ver.  8. — 7|ETh  Jeremiah  uses  the  lliphil,  only  once,  xiii.  16. — occurs  only  here  (see  *l’inc7,  Jer.  II.  18).  [The 
translation  of  Blayxky,  duskier  than  the  dawn,  and  of  Henderson,  darker  than  the  dawn,  would  require  us  to  read  and 
then  the  comparison  could  only  be  with  the  darkness  of  the  very  early  dawn,  and  would  be  an  awkward  figure  at  that. — W. 
11.  H.j — 8eo  Jer.  xi.  16.-^130,  Niph.  of  "UJ,  see  Prov.  xxvi.  24 ;  Job  xxxiv.  19.  In  Jeremiah  Piel  is  found,  xix.  4, 
and  lliphil  xxiv.  5. — *1DY, ^sitter  adhserere,  only  hers. — Dlty,  see  ill.  4. — see  Jos.  ix.  5.  In  Jeremiah  the  verb 
VtY  is  often  found,  xxiii.  10 ;  1.  38,  etc.  The  adjective  he  never  uses. — is  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  20;  ill.  C,  9, 13,  etc. 

Ver.  9.— Por  the  meaning  of  D'3^D.  see  Hi.  26. — The  expression  DTvSSn*  is  found  in  Jer.  xlv.  18,  but  is-  especially 
frequent  with  Ezekiel,  xxxi.  17, 18 ;  xxxii.  21-31. — relativum ,  see  U.  13. — The  word  is  found  in  Jeremiah  only  U 
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xlix.  4,  and  then  In  another  flense.  Here  It  mnst  evidently  denote  the  diaeolvinf  of  life,  i. the  lingering  dying  of  the 
starving.  The  word  does  not,  indeed,  occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  for  everywhere  else  it  stands  for  the  virile  flux  or 
menses,  or  for  confluence  or  abundant  flowing  together  (0J1  FQ?  yiK,  Ex.  lit  8,  etc.),  or  for  copious  water-floods  (Pa. 
lxxvill.  20;  cv.  41 ;  Ts.  xlviii.  21).  But  the  connection  absolutely  requires*  ns  to  take  the  Idea  of  ft owing,  which  the  word 
undoubtedly  has,  in  this  modification  of  it  Paxzau,  also,  with  propriety,  calls  attention  to  the  closely  related  word  3K1, 
tabeseere  (Jer.  xxxl.  12, 25 ,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10).  He  also  shows  that  In  the  Latin,  a  similar  affinity  exists  between  taheseert  and 
Uqwscere.  For  as  Skjteca.  at  one  time  says  (Epist  26)  incommodum  mmmum  ut  minui  et  deperire  et,  ut  prttprie  dietm, 
Kquucere ,  so  he  says  another  time,  (Medea,  vor.  690),  in  rivot  niribus  solutis  sole  jam  fnrti,  mtdinqut  per*  tabu  it  firm trt. 
[See  critical  notes  below.]—  CHpTD.  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  twice,  xxxvii.  10 ;  li.  4,  and  both  times  the  Part.  PuaL— ihs 

expression  “it?  is  found  in  Deufc.  xxxii.  13;  comp.  Ex.  xxxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xxvii.  6;  Judg.  ix.  11.  does  not  oo- 

“ T  :  t  : 

cur  in  Jeremiah,  but  Hfc?  does,  iv.  17 ;  xviiL  14.  |3,  here,  cannot  possibly  have  the  positive  sense  of  giving  out,  failure,  or 

that  of  positive  causality.  It  must  rather  be  taken  in  Its  negative  sense,  away,  far  from,  without.  Bee  ver.  18 ;  and  Jet. 
xlviii.  45 ;  Job  xi.  16 ;  xxL  ft.  Bee  my  Gr.,  { 112,  bd. 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  7-11.  The  plan  of  this  part  [whioh  may 
be  regarded  a  the  antistrophe  to  vers.  1-6. — 
W.  H.  II.]  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  vers.  1-6. 
It  begins  with  a  description  of  what  the  Prince $ 
•f  Zion  had  to  suffer.  This  description  corres¬ 
ponds  evidently  to  what  was  said  generally  of  the 
eons  of  Zion ,  vers.  1,  2,  of  whom  the  Princes  are 
the  flower.  But  vers.  7-9  form  a  climax  to  vers. 
1,  2,  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  what  is  said 
of  the  Princes  of  Zion ,  in  vers.  8,  9,  surpasses 
what  is  said  of  the  eons  of  Zion  in  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  2.  Ver.  10  corresponds  in  a  similar  way 
with  vers.  3-5,  what  was  said  there,  being  sur¬ 
passed  here.  Ver.  11,  finally,  corresponds  with 
ver.  6;  for  like  it,  ver.  11  contains  a  definite, 
comprehensive  and  inferential  conclusion. 

Ver.  7.  Her  Nazarites — her  Princes.  That 
D'yp  hero  cannot  denote  the  Nazarites  is  evi¬ 
dent,  not  so  much  from  the  description  which  is 
given  of  them,  for  that  would  be  very  suitable  to  a 
Samson  for  instance,  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
Nazarites  were  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  too  scattered  and  numerically  insignificant 
to  be  mentioned  here  with  such  particularity. 
Rather  as  they  [the  Nazarites]  were  said  to  be 
eoronati ,  crowned  ones ,  from  their  unshorn  hair 

[see  Num.  vi.  19,  ^OTIK  ta^inn-Ai*  crown  is 
shaven  off  of  him ;  the  unshorn  hair ,  or  crown, 

Jer.  vii.  29. — W.  H.  H.],  so  the  Poet  here  calls 
the  Princes  crowned  ones  [see  to  encircle, 
hence  a  crown,  diadem  or  chaplet. — W.  H.  H.] 
from  the  golden  crown  which  they  wore.  It  is 
true  this  is  a  poetical  expression,  which  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence;  for  we  can  only  compare 
Gen.  xlix.  2G  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16),  where  Joseph  is 
called  VOX  TIJ,  the  crowned  one  among  his  brothers . 
It  is,  besides,  very  apparent  that  the  Poet  was 
required  to  select  a  subject,  to  which  the  brilliant 
predicates,  which  he  heaps  up  in  ver.  7,  would 
be  appropriate.  [Gataker  gives  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  and  derivation  to  the  word,  and  refers  to 
Nah.  iii.  17,  ^TiD,  thy  crowned  ones ,  or  honora¬ 
ble  ones.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
word  designates  Princes  or  nobles,  not  from  any 
allusion  to  their  being  crowned,  which  is  not  ob¬ 
vious,  but  because  they  constituted  a  separate  and 
distinguished  class  of  persons,  were  set  apart  for 
honorable  offices,  as  the  Nazarites  were  for 
strictly  religious  services  ( non  voto  sed  dignitate 


separati;  Noldius,  quoted  by  G  erlach).  So 
Calvin  explains  the  word  in  Gen.  xlix.  26,  and 
Blayney  and  Gerlach  here.  Boothrotd  trans¬ 
lates  nobles.  Noyes,  princes.  Henderson  re¬ 
tains  the  word  Nazarites. — W.  H.  H.] — Were 
purer — more  shining  [glistening,  glanztndcr].  Tbe 
word  in  Job  xv.  16;  xxv.  6,  represents  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  and  the  mars. — Than 
snow.  The  comparison  with  the  glistening 
white  snow  is  found,  also  in  Ps.  li.  9  (7);  Is.  L 
18. — They  were  whiter  than  milk.  [Purer 
than  snow,  whiter  than  tnilk,  according  to  ordinary 
Bible  usage,  are  beautiful  metaphors  for  inno- 
cency  of  character  and  life.  Here,  however,  they 
refer  entirely  to  physical  appearance,  the  re¬ 
splendent  beauty  of  their  complexion,  as  is  plain 
from  what  follows:  not  of  their  garments,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  of  their  bodies ,  as  is  evident 
from  the  antithesis  in  the  next  verse.— W.  H.  H  ] 
— They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
rubies  (Rothlicher  strahlten  sie  am  Leibe  als 
Korallen),  their  body  was  of  a  more  reddish  hue  than 
corals.  “  Red  on  white  is  the  normal  color  of  tbe 
human  complexion,  the  prime-color  of  beauty, 
Cant.  v.  10 ;  Lara.  iv.  7,”  says  Delitzsch,  Psychol., 
p.  75.  [Calvin,  understanding  Nazarites  as  in¬ 
tended,  supposes  that  their  red  color  was  a  mark 
and  evidence  of  God's  favor  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Hebrew  children  recorded  in  Daniel.  “We 
know  that  the  Nazarites  abstained  from  wine  and 
Btrong  drink:  hence  abstinence  n:ght  have 
lessened  somewhat  of  their  ruddiness.  For  he 
who  is  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  if  he  abstains 
for  a  time,  is  apt  to  grow  pale;  be  will  then  lose 
almost  all  his  color,  at  least  he  will  not  be  so 
ruddy;  nor  will  there  appear  in  his  face  and  in 
his  members  so  much  vigor  as  when  he  took  bis 
ordinary  support.  Jeremiah,  in  short,  teaches 
us  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  conspicuous  in 
the  Nazarites,  for  He  wonderfully  supported 
them  while  they  were  for  &  time  absiinents.” 
This  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  possible  miracle 
may  itself  create  a  doubt,  if  Nazarites  are  here 
referred  to  at  all.  That  in  such  a  corrupt  state 
of  society  as  existed,  at  that  period  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  among  the  Jews,  there  were  many  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  vows  of  the  Nazarite,  is  doubtful. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  existence  even  of 
Nazarites  among  the  people  at  this  time,  in  either 
the  prophetical  or  historical  books.  But  that 
there  was  not  only  such  a  class,  but  that  they 
were  so  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  so  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  that  God  gave  them  such  ca¬ 
dences  of  His  favor  as  were  bestowed  on  Daniel 
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and  bis  brethren,  making  them  oonspicuous 
among  men  by  their  personal  beauty,  especially 
by  the  ruddiness  of  their  complexion,  we  cannot 
believe.  And  it  would  be  incredible  and  horri¬ 
ble  that  upon  that  particular  olass  the  heaviest 
judgments  descended,  as  is  related  in  the  next 
verse.  If  we  infer  from  their  personal  beauty, 
in  ver.  7,  that  they  were  special  favorites  of 
Heaven,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  their  appearance  into  that  of  ugliness,  in 
ver.  8,  that  they  were  also  special  objects  of  Di¬ 
vine  wrath.  The  two  things  do  not  agree.  This 
alone  proves  that  Nazarites  are  not  intended. 
The  description  of  their  personal  appearance, 
which  could  only  apply  to  Nazarites,  by  some 
such  forced  construction  as  requires  Calvin  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  miracle,  is  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  to  that  class  of  the  nobility  represented  by 
the  Princes,  who  lived  delicately  and  luxuriously, 
and  whose  faces,  not  embrowned  by  exposure  to 
the  weat  her,  nor  seamed  and  roughened  by  a  life 
of  hardship,  were  flushed  and  shining  from  the 
effects  of  high  living,  and  whose  persons  beamed 
and  glistened,  as  it  were,  from  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  pains  taken  to  beautify  and 
adorn  themselves.  Perhaps  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  Hebrew  verbs  of  the  glistening  quality  of 
their  white  and  red  complexion,  may  be  due  to 
the  then  prevailing  use  of  unguents. — W.  H. 
H.] — Rubles,  corals ,  D'PJB.  Concerning  this 
word,  which  ocours  besides  in  Job  xxviii.  18 ; 
Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11 ;  xx.  16  ;  xxxi.  10,  opinions 
are  much  divided.  The  translations  are  entirely 
at  variance:  Sept.  Xidoi,  Symm.  rd  tt epijfterrTa, 
Chald.  lapidts  pretiosi,  Syr.  sardinus ,  Jerome, 
ebur  antiquum.  Among  the  moderns,  Bootius 
(animadv.  ss.t  IV.  3),  whom  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
Gesenius,  Maurer  and  Thbniu9  [Henderson, 
Notes,  Gerlach,  Fuerst]  follow,  maintains  the 
signification  to  be  corals ;  against  which  Bochart 
(Uieroz.  P.  ii.,  L.  V.,  Cap.  6,  7,  ed.,  Rosenm., 
Tom.  iii.,  pag.  601  seqq.)  contends  for  pearls. 
His  opinion  is  especially  maintained  by  Pareau 
(not  on  this  passage,  but  in  his  remarks  on  Job 
xxviii.)  and  supported  with  new  arguments. 
Leyrer  also  (in  Hbrz.  R.-Enc.  XI.,  p.  399)  is  in¬ 
clined  to  adopt  this  side.  The  decision  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Corals  agree  best  with  the  context,  since 
the  existence  of  reddish  pearls  is  too  slightly 
established,  and  the  meaning  of  glistening  for  the 
Hebrew  DTO  is  entirely  hypothetical. — Their 
polishing  was  of  sapphire,  a  sapphire  was 
their  form. — Their  polishing,  their  form ,  Ger. 
Gestalt;  Fr.  faille;  Lat.  forma,  figura  [Eng.  mien , 
general  appearance'].  The  word  (TPU,  from 
iii.  54)  ocours  in  this  sense  only  here.  In  the 
description  of  Ezekiel’s  temple  it  is  u«ed  of  the 
northern  porch,  xli.  12-15;  xlii.  1, 10, 13.  [Blay- 
jsey,  after  Braun ius  (see  Pictorial  Bible),  taking 
the  word  from  to  divide ,  or  intersect ,  trans- 

“T  ' 

lates,  their  veining  was  the  sapphire;  alluding  to 
the  blue  veins  appearing  through  the  white  and 
red  complexions.  So  Boothroyd  and  Adam 
Clarke.  This  would  be  either  a  mark  of  beauty, 
or  an  intimation  of  the  bloated  condition  of  the 
luxurious  and  pampered  nobility.  In  either  case, 
the  sense  is  good,  and  is  recommended  by  the  fact 
that  snowt  milk  and  corals  indicate  color ,  and 
therefore  sapphire ,  too,  would  naturally  suggest 


the  characteristic  color  of  that  gem.  rPU,  how¬ 
ever,  would  more  likely  indicate  the  cutting  of  a 
gem,  and  hence  its  form ,  taille,  and  in  case  of  the 
sapphire,  which  is  next  in  hardness  to  the 
diamond,  its  brilliancy  of  appearance.  Gerlach: 
“  The  words  are  not  to  be  understood  of  color 
(as  of  the  veins  showing  through,  or  of  the  gar¬ 
ments,  as  Cant,  xxviii.  18),  but,  on  account  of  the 
characteristic  rPTJ,  ezcisio,  faille,  of  the  perfect 
shape,  the  consummate  beauty  of  bodily  form 
(Korperbau).  Sapphire  was  their  form  (Gestalt), 
that  is  to  say,  so  beautiful  and  without  fault,  as 
if  they  were  a  polished  image  made  out  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone.” — W.  H.  H.]  White  as  milk  and 
snow,  red  as  oorals,  and  shining  as  sapphire,  is 
the  appearance  of  the  nobles  as  here  described. 
This  seems  to  constitute  a  climax  to  vers.  1,  2: 
for  the  Poet  evidently,  in  ver.  7,  paints  with 
gayer  and  more  variegated  colors. 

Ver.  8.  In  glaring  contrast  with  ver.  7,  he  now 
describes  what  has  befallen  the  nobles  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  catastrophe. — Their  vis¬ 
age — their  appearance  [so  Blayney,  Henderson, 
Owen,  Gerlach:  their  countenance ,  Noyes:  their 
visage ,  Broughton,  Boothroyd]. — Is  [w?<m,  or 
became.  The  verbs  are  all  in  the  past  tense.  So 
Gataker  and  Owen  render  them.  The  Prophet 
is  still  looking  back  to  what  had  taken  place, 
though  now  to  a  time  posterior  to  that  indicated 
in  ver.  7.  He  is  describing  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  nobles,  while  the 
city  was  still  standing,  and  they  were  seen  in  the 
streets. — W.  H.  H.]  Blacker  than  a  coal- 
darker  than  blackness  [so  marg.  E.  V.,  Calvin, 
Boothroyd,  Gerlach,  Wordsworth.  Brough¬ 
ton  and  Noyes,  like  the  E.  V.  Vulg.,  Rashi,  Kim- 
chi,  black  coals.  Sept.,  soot.  Owen  suggests 
darker  than  Sihort  or  the  river  Nile,  see  Jer.  ii. 
18.]  They  are  not  [were  not]  known — recog¬ 
nized — in  the  streets.  See  ver.  5.  The  sense  is, 
in  their  houses  they  might  perhaps  be  recognized, 
but  not  on  the  streets. — Their  skin  cleaveth 
[cleaved]  to  their  bones.  See  Job  xix.  20; 
xxx.  80. — It  is  withered,  it  is  become  like 
a  stick — it  is  [if  became]  dry  as  wood.  [The 
English  version — it  is  withered — arose  from  taking 
the  adjective  dry ,  for  the  verb  to  dry.  No  other 
English  version  has  it  so. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  This  verse  enters  into  close  connection 
with  ver.  8.  Here  it  is  declared  that  the  misera¬ 
ble  condition  described  in  ver.  8,  i9  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  starvation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
reflection  is  made  that  death  by  hunger  is  more 
dreadful  than  death  by  the  sword. — They  that 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  are  better  than 
they  that  be  slain  with  hunger;  Happier 
are  they  who  are  slain  by  the  sword ,  than  they  who 
are  by  hunger  slam  [Happier  were  the  slain  by  the 
sword ,  than  the  slain  by  the  famine.  Translating 
the  words  in  the  past  time,  removes  them  from 
the  category  of  a  moral  or  psychological  reflection, 
and  restores  the  harmony  of  the  style  as  a  poeti¬ 
cal  description  of  actual  events.  It  reminds  us, 
too,  that  the  nobles  suffered  from  the  sword,  as 
well  as  by  famine.  They  who  died  quickly  by 
means  of  the  sword  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  suffered  a  lingering  death  by  starva¬ 
tion.  So  in  ver.  6,  the  Prophet  regards,  for 
similar  reasons,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  as  less 
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xllx.  4,  and  then  In  another  sense.  Here  it  mnst  evidently  denote  the  dissolving  of  life,  i.  the  lingering  dying  of  the 
Starving.  The  word  does  not,  indeed,  occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  for  everywhere  else  It  stands  for  the  virile  flnx  or  frttulo 
menses,  or  for  confluence  or  abundant  flowing  together  (Oil  ADT  £l  iii.  8,  etc.),  or  for  copious  watsr-floodi  (Pa. 

txxviil.  20;  ev.  41 ;  Ts.  xlviil.  21).  But  the  connection  absolutely  requires  us  to  take  the  idea  of  flawing,  which  foe  wurd 
undoubtedly  has,  in  this  modification  of  it.  Paxzau,  also,  with  propriety,  calls  attention  to  the  closely  related  word  3X1, 
tabescert  (Jer.  xxxl.  12, 25 ,  Ps.  Ixxxvili.  10).  He  also  shows  that  In  the  Latin,  s  similar  affinity  exists  between  tabescert  and 
Uquetcrrt.  For  as  Seneca  at  one  time  says  (Epist.  26)  incommodttm  noamum  est  minui  et  deperirt  et,  ut  propru  diam, 
Uquescere,  so  he  says  another  time,  (Medea,  ver.  690),  in  rivos  niribus  toltUit  sole  jam  fnrti,  medioque  rare.  tabu>t  Rtrmvs. 
[See  critical  notes  below.]—  Q'lpT?*  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  twice,  xxxvii.  10 ;  li.  4,  and  both  times  the  Part.  PoaL— Abs 
expression  "it?  A^QJjA  Is  found  in  Dent.  xxxiL  13;  comp.  Ex.  xxxvi.  30 ;  Is.  xxvii.  6;  Judg.  ix.  11.  H^JA  does  not  oo- 
cur  in  Jeremiah,  but  'it?  does,  iv.  17 ;  xviiL  14.  |D,  here,  cannot  possibly  have  the  positive  sense  of  giving  out,  fa&sre,  or 

that  of  positive  cansality.  It  mnst  rather  be  taken  in  its  negative  sense,  away,  far  from,  without.  Bee  ver.  18 ;  and  Jer. 
xlviil.  45 ;  Job  xi.  16 ;  xxL  0.  See  my  Or .,  1 112,  6  d. 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  7-11.  The  plan  of  this  part  [which  may 
be  regarded  a  the  antistrophe  to  vers.  1-6. — 
W.  H.  II.]  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  vers.  1-6. 
It  begins  with  a  description  of  what  the  Princet 
•f  Zion  had  to  suffer.  This  description  corres¬ 
ponds  evidently  to  what  was  said  generally  of  the 
tone  of  Zion,  vers.  1,  2,  of  whom  the  Princes  are 
the  flower.  But  vers.  7-9  form  a  climax  to  vers. 
1,  2,  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  what  is  said 
of  the  Princes  of  Zion,  in  vers.  8,  9,  surpasses 
what  is  said  of  the  eons  of  Zion  in  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  2.  Ver.  10  corresponds  in  a  similar  way 
with  vers.  8-5,  what  was  said  there,  being  sur¬ 
passed  here.  Ver.  11,  finally,  corresponds  with 
ver.  6;  for  like  it,  ver.  11  contains  a  definite, 
comprehensive  and  inferential  conclusion. 

Ver.  7.  Her  Nazarites — her  Princes .  That 
D’V?]  hero  cannot  denote  the  Nazarites  is  evi¬ 
dent,  not  so  much  from  the  description  which  is 
given  of  them,  for  that  would  be  very  suitable  to  a 
Samson  for  instance,  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
Nazarites  were  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  too  scattered  and  numerically  insignificant 
to  be  mentioned  here  with  such  particularity. 
Rather  as  they  [the  Nazarites]  were  said  to  be 
coronati,  crowned  ones,  from  their  unshorn  hair 

[gee  Sum.  vi.  19,  ’inSjnn-Au  crown  is 

shaven  off  of  Aim;  TpT],  the  unshorn  hair,  or  crown, 
Jer.  vii.  29. — W.  H.  H.],  so  the  Poet  here  calls 
the  Princes  crowned  ones  [see  to  encircle, 
hence  *U3,  a  crown ,  diadem  or  chaplet. — W.  H.  H.] 
from  the  golden  crown  which  they  wore.  It  is 
true  this  is  a  poeticul  expression,  which  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence;  for  we  can  only  compare 
Gen.  xlix.  26  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16),  where  Joseph  is 
called  VAX  TO,  the  crowned  one  among  his  brothers . 
It  is,  besides,  very  apparent  that  the  Poet  was 
required  to  select  a  subject,  to  which  the  brilliant 
predicates,  which  he  heaps  up  in  ver.  7,  would 
be  appropriate.  [Ga taker  gives  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  and  derivation  to  the  word,  and  refers  to 
Nah.  iii.  17,  thy  crowned  ones ,  or  honora¬ 

ble  ones.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
word  designates  Princes  or  nobles,  not  from  any 
allusion  to  their  being  crowned,  which  is  not  ob¬ 
vious,  but  because  they  constituted  a  separate  and 
distinguished  class  of  persons,  were  set  apart  for 
honorable  offices,  as  the  Nazarites  were  for 
strictly  religious  services  ( non  voto  sed  dignitate 


separati;  Noldtus,  quoted  by  G  erlach).  So 
Calvin  explains  the  word  in  Gen.  xlix.  26,  and 
Blaynky  and  Gerlach  here.  Boothrotd  trans¬ 
lates  nobles.  Noyes,  princes.  Henderson  re¬ 
tains  the  word  Nazarites. — W.  H.  H.] — Were 
purer — more  shining  [ glistening ,  gldnzmder ].  The 
word  in  Job  xv.  16;  xxv.  5,  represents  the 
brightness  of  tho  heavens  and  the  Kiars. — Than 
snow.  The  comparison  with  the  glistening 
white  snow  is  found  also  in  Ps.  li.  9  (7);  Is.  L 
18. — They  were  whiter  than  milk.  [/Vtr 
than  snow ,  whiter  than  tnilk ,  according  to  ordinary 
Bible  usage,  are  beautiful  metaphors  for  inno- 
cency  of  character  and  life.  Here,  however,  they 
refer  entirely  to  physical  appearance,  the  re¬ 
splendent  beauty  of  their  complexion,  as  is  plain 
from  what  follows:  not  of  their  garments ,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  of  their  bodies ,  as  is  evident 
from  the  antithesis  in  the  next  verse. — W.  H.  H  ] 
— They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
rabies  (Rothlicher  strahlten  sie  am  Leibe  all 
Korallen),  their  body  was  of  a  more  reddish  hue  than 
corals .  44  Red  on  white  is  the  normal  color  of  the 

human  complexion,  the  prime-color  of  beauty, 
Cant.  v.  10 ;  Lam.  iv.  7,”  says  Delitzsch,  Psychol., 
p.  75.  [Calvin,  understanding  Nazarites  as  in¬ 
tended,  supposes  that  their  red  color  was  a  mark 
and  evidence  of  God's  favor  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Hebrew  children  recorded  in  Daniel.  44  We 
know  that  the  Nazarites  abstained  from  wine  and 
strong  drink:  hence  abstinence  n:ght  have 
lessened  somewhat  of  their  ruddiness.  For  he 
who  is  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  if  he  abstains 
for  a  time,  is  apt  to  grow  pale;  he  will  then  lose 
almost  all  his  color,  at  least  he  will  not  be  so 
ruddy;  nor  will  there  appear  in  his  face  and  in 
his  members  bo  much  vigor  as  when  he  took  his 
ordinary  support.  Jeremiah,  in  short,  teaches 
us  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  conspicuous  in 
the  Nazarites,  for  Ho  wonderfully  supported 
them  while  they  were  for  a  time  abstinents.” 
This  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  possible  miradt 
may  itself  create  a  doubt,  if  Nazarites  ar«l 
referred  to  at  all.  That  in  such  ai 
of  society  as  existed,  at  that  period  of  i 
tory,  among  the  Jews,  there  were  3 
Burned  the  vows  of  the  Nozarite, 

There  is  no  allusion  to  the 
Nazarites  among  the  people  at  i 
the  prophetical  or  historic  " 
there  was  not  only  such  i 
were  so  remarkable 
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xllx.  4,  and  then  In  another  flense.  Here  It  most  evidently  denote  the  dissolving  of  life,  to,  the  lingering  dying  of  the 
Starving.  The  word  does  not,  indeed,  occur  elsewhere  in  this  sense,  for  everywhere  else  it  stands  for  the  virile  flux  or  JWtato 
menses,  or  for  confluence  or  abundant  flowing  together  (OjP  fO?  Kx.  iii.  8,  etc.),  or  for  copious  water-floods  (Ps. 

lxxviil.  20;  cv.  41 ;  Ts.  xlviii.  21).  But  the  connection  absolutely  requires  ns  to  take  the  Idea  of  flowing,  which  the  word 
undoubtedly  has,  in  this  modification  of  it.  Paxeau,  also,  with  propriety,  calls  attention  to  the  closely  related  word  3X1, 
tabescere  (Jer.  xxxi.  12, 25 ,  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  10).  He  also  shows  that  in  the  Latin,  a  similar  affinity  exists  between  tabescertvni 
liqwtcrre.  For  as  Seneca,  at  one  time  says  (Epiat.  20)  incommodum  tummum  ut  minui  et  deperire  et,  ut  propne  diam, 
kquttcrrt,  so  he  says  another  time,  (Medea,  ver.  690),  in  rivot  niribut  taluiis  tale  jam  fnrii,  medioque  vrr*.  tahuit  Ffsrmvt. 
[See  critical  notes  below.] — Q'HpTp.  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  twice,  xxxvii.  10 ;  li.  4,  and  both  times  the  Part.  PuaL— the 
expression  '*lty  1®  found  in  Deufc.  xxxli.  13;  comp.  Ex.  xxxvL  SO ;  Is.  xxvii.  6;  Judg.  ix.  11.  do es  not  oc¬ 

cur  in  Jeremiah,  but  'it?  does,  iv.  17  ;  xviiL  14.  JO,  here,  cannot  possibly  have  the  positive  sense  of  giving  cut,  faitwrt,  or 

that  of  positive  causality.  It  must  rather  be  taken  in  its  negative  sense,  away,  far  from,  without.  See  ver.  18 ;  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  45 ;  Job  xL  16 ;  xxL  0.  See  my  Gr.,  1 112,  5dL 


RXEGETXCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  7-11.  The  plan  of  this  part  [whioh  may 
be  regarded  a  the  antistrophe  to  vers.  1-6. — 
W.  H.  H.]  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  vers.  1-6. 
It  begins  with  a  description  of  what  the  Prince* 
•f  Zion  had  to  suffer.  This  description  corres¬ 
ponds  evidently  to  what  was  said  generally  of  the 
eon s  of  Zion,  vers.  1,  2,  of  whom  the  Princes  are 
the  flower.  But  vers.  7-9  form  a  climax  to  vers. 
1,  2,  which  appears  in  the  fact  that  what  is  said 
of  the  Prince*  of  Zion ,  in  vers.  8,  9,  surpasses 
whAt  is  said  of  the  eons  of  Zion  in  the  last  clause 
of  ver.  2.  Ver.  10  corresponds  in  a  similar  way 
with  vers.  8-5,  what  was  said  there,  being  sur¬ 
passed  here.  Ver.  11,  finally,  corresponds  with 
ver.  6;  for  like  it,  ver.  11  contains  a  definite, 
comprehensive  and  inferential  conclusion. 

Ver.  7.  Her  Nazarites — her  Princes.  That 
D'VTl  here  cannot  denote  the  Nazarites  is  evi¬ 
dent,  not  so  much  from  the  description  which  is 
given  of  them,  for  that  would  be  very  suitable  to  a 
Samson  for  instance,  as  from  the  fact  that  the 
Nazarites  were  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  too  scattered  and  numerically  insignificant 
to  be  mentioned  here  with  such  particularity. 
Bather  as  they  [the  Nazarites]  were  said  to  bo 
coronati ,  crowned  ones ,  from  their  unshorn  hair 

[see  Num.  vi.  19,  ,n?J-nK  ’inSinn-A*  crown  i* 
shaven  off  of  him;  IpTl,  the  unshorn  hair ,  or  crown, 
Jer.  vii.  29. — W.  H.  H.],  so  the  Poet  here  calls 
the  Princes  crowned  ones  [see  “'ll,  to  encircle, 
hence  "111,  a  crown ,  diadem  or  chaplet. — W.  H.  H.] 
from  the  golden  crown  which  they  wore.  It  is 
true  this  is  a  poetical  expression,  which  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence;  for  we  can  only  compare 
Gen.  xlix.  26  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16),  where  Joseph  is 
called  l'HN  "VU,  the  crowned  one  among  his  brothers . 
It  is,  besides,  very  apparent  that  the  Poet  was 
required  to  select  a  subject,  to  which  the  brilliant 
redicates,  which  he  heaps  up  in  ver.  7,  would 
e  appropriate.  [Gataker  gives  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  and  derivation  to  the  word,  and  refers  to 
Nah.  iii.  17,  ^'^730,  thy  crowned  ones ,  or  honora - 
ble  ones.  It  seems  more  likely,  however,  that  the 
word  designates  Princes  or  nobles,  not  from  any 
allusion  to  their  being  crowned ,  which  is  not  ob¬ 
vious,  but  because  they  constituted  a  separate  and 
distinguished  class  of  persons,  were  set  apart  for 
honorable  offices,  as  the  Nazarites  were  for 
strictly  religious  services  ( non  voto  eed  dignitate 


separati;  Noldius,  quoted  by  Gerlach).  So 
Calvin  explains  the  word  in  Gen.  xlix.  26,  and 
Blayney  and  Gerlach  here.  Boothrotd  trans¬ 
lates  nobles .  Noyes,  princes.  Hendebson  re¬ 
tains  the  word  Nazarites. — W.  H.  H.] — Were 
purer — more  shining  [glistening,  gldnzender ].  The 
word  in  Job  xv.  16;  xxv.  5,  represents  the 
brightness  of  the  heavens  and  the  siars. — Than 
snow.  The  comparison  with  the  glistening 
white  snow  is  found  also  in  Ps.  li.  9  (7);  Is.  i. 
18. — They  were  whiter  than  milk.  {Purer 
than  snow,  whiter  than  fnilk ,  according  to  ordinary 
Bible  usage,  are  beautiful  metaphors  for  inno- 
cency  of  character  and  life.  Here,  however,  they 
refer  entirely  to  physical  appearance,  the  re¬ 
splendent  beauty  of  their  complexion,  as  is  plain 
from  what  follows:  not  of  their  garments ,  as  some 
have  imagined,  but  of  their  bodies ,  as  is  evident 
from  the  antithesis  in  the  next  verse.— W.  H.  H  ] 
— They  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than 
rubies  (Rothlicher  strahlten  sie  am  Leibe  als 
Korallen),  their  body  was  of  a  more  reddish  hue  than 
corals .  “  Red  on  white  is  the  normal  color  of  tbe 

human  complexion,  the  prime-color  of  beauty, 
Cant.  y.  10 ;  Lam.  iv.  7,”  says  Delitzsch,  Psychol 
p.  75.  [Calvin,  understanding  Nazarites  as  in¬ 
tended,  supposes  that  their  red  color  was  a  mark 
and  evidence  of  God’s  favor  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Hebrew  children  recorded  in  DanieL  “  We 
know  that  the  Nazarites  abstained  from  wine  and 
strong  drink:  hence  abstinence  nrght  hare 
lessened  somewhat  of  their  ruddiness.  For  he 
who  is  accustomed  to  drink  wine,  if  he  abstains 
for  a  time,  is  apt  to  grow  pAle ;  he  will  then  lose 
almost  all  his  color,  at  least  he  will  not  be  so 
ruddy;  nor  will  there  appear  in  his  face  and  in 
his  members  so  much  vigor  as  when  he  took  his 
ordinary  support.  Jeremiah,  in  short,  teaches 
us  that  the  blessing  of  God  was  conspicuous  in 
the  Nazarites,  for  He  wonderfully  supported 
them  while  they  were  for  a  time  abstinents.” 
This  necessity  of  appealing  to  a  possible  miracle 
may  itself  create  a  doubt,  if  Nazarites  are  here 
referred  to  at  all.  That  in  such  a  corrupt  state 
of  society  as  existed,  at  that  period  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  among  the  Jews,  there  were  many  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  vows  of  the  Nazarite,  is  doubtful. 
There  is  no  allusion  to  the  existence  even  of 
Nazarites  among  the  people  at  this  time,  in  either 
the  prophetical  or  historical  books.  But  that 
there  was  not  only  such  a  class,  but  that  they 
were  so  remarkable  for  their  piety  and  so  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  that  God  gave  them  such  evi¬ 
dences  of  II  is  favor  as  were  bestowed  on  Darnel 
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and  his  brethren,  making  them  oonspicuous 
among  men  by  their  personal  beauty,  especially 
by  the  ruddiness  of  their  complexion,  we  cannot 
believe.  And  it  would  be  incredible  and  horri¬ 
ble  that  upon  that  particular  olass  the  heaviest 
judgments  descended,  as  is  related  in  the  next 
verse.  If  we  infer  from  their  personal  beauty, 
in  ver.  7,  that  they  were  special  favorites  of 
Heaven,  we  must  conclude,  from  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  their  appearance  into  that  of  ugliness,  in 
▼er.  8,  that  they  were  also  special  objects  of  Di¬ 
vine  wrath.  The  two  things  do  not  agree.  This 
alone  proves  that  Nazarites  are  not  intended. 
The  description  of  their  personal  appearance, 
which  could  only  apply  to  Nazarites,  by  some 
such  forced  construction  as  requires  Calvin  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  a  miracle,  is  entirely  appro¬ 
priate  to  that  olass  of  the  nobility  represented  by 
the  Princes,  who  lived  delicately  and  luxuriously, 
and  whose  faces,  not  embrowned  by  exposure  to 
the  weather,  nor  seamed  and  roughened  by  a  life 
of  hardship,  were  flushed  and  shining  from  the 
effects  of  high  living,  and  whose  persons  beamed 
and  glistened,  as  it  were,  from  the  care  bestowed 
upon  them,  and  the  pains  taken  to  beautify  and 
adorn  themselves.  Perhaps  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  Hebrew  verbs  of  the  glistening  quality  of 
their  white  and  red  complexion,  may  be  due  to 
the  then  prevailing  use  of  unguents. — W.  H. 
H.] — Rubies,  corals ,  D'PIS.  Concerning  this 
word,  which  occurs  besides  in  Job  xxviii.  18 ; 
Prov.  iii.  15 ;  viii.  11 ;  xx.  16  ;  xxxi.  10,  opinions 
are  much  divided.  The  translations  are  entirely 
at  variance:  Sept.  Tldoi,  Symm.  rd  nepififanra, 
Chald.  lapides  pretiosi ,  Syr.  sardinus ,  Jerome, 
ebur  antiquum.  Among  the  moderns,  Bootids 
{animadv.  ss.,  IV.  3),  whom  J.  D.  Mighablis, 
Gesknids,  Maurer  and  Thenius  [Henderson, 
Noyes,  Gerlaoh,  Fukhst]  follow,  maintains  the 
signification  to  be  corals ;  against  which  Bochart 
(Hieroz.  P.  ii.,  L.  V.,  Cap.  6,  7,  ed.,  Rosenm., 
Tom.  iii.,  pag.  601  seqq.)  contends  for  pearls. 
His  opinion  is  especially  maintained  by  Pareau 
(not  on  this  passage,  but  in  his  remarks  on  Job 
xxviii.)  and  supported  with  new  arguments. 
Leyrer  also  (in  Herz.  R.-Enc.  XI.,  p.  399)  is  in¬ 
clined  to  adopt  this  side.  The  decision  is  diffi¬ 
cult.  Corals  agree  best  with  the  context,  since 
the  existence  of  reddish  pearls  is  too  slightly 
established,  and  the  meaning  of  glistening  for  the 
Hebrew  D1K  is  entirely  hypothetical. — Their 
polishing  was  of  sapphire,  a  sapphire  was 
their  form. — Their  polishing,  their  form ,  Ger. 
Gestalt;  Fr.  taille;  Lat.  forma,  figura  [Eng.  mien , 
general  appearance ].  The  word  (THU,  from  "HI 
iii.  54)  ocours  in  this  sense  only  here.  In  the 
description  of  Ezekiel's  temple  it  is  u«ed  of  the 
northern  porch,  xli.  12-15;  xlii.  1, 10, 13.  [Blay- 
xey,  after  Braunius  (see  Pictorial  Bible),  taking 
the  word  from  “WJ  to  divide ,  or  intersect ,  trans- 
lates,  their  veining  was  the  sapphire;  alluding  to 
the  blue  veins  appearing  through  the  white  and 
red  complexions.  8o  Boothroyd  and  Adam 
Clarke.  This  would  be  either  a  mark  of  beauty, 
or  an  intimation  of  the  bloated  condition  of  the 
luxurious  and  pampered  nobility.  In  either  case, 
the  sense  is  good,  and  is  recommended  by  the  fact 
that  snow ,  milk  and  corals  indicate  color ,  and 
therefore  sapphire ,  too,  would  naturally  suggest 


the  characteristic  color  of  that  gem.  rn?J,  how¬ 
ever,  would  more  likely  indicate  the  cutting  of  a 
gem,  and  hence  its  form ,  taille ,  and  in  case  of  the 
sapphire,  which  is  next  in  hardness  to  the 
diamond,  its  brilliancy  of  appearance.  G  erlach: 
“  The  words  are  not  to  be  understood  of  color 
(as  of  the  veins  showing  through,  or  of  the  gar¬ 
ments,  as  Cant,  xxviii.  18),  but,  on  account  of  the 
characteristic  excisio ,  taille ,  of  the  perfect 

shape,  the  consummate  beauty  of  bodily  form 
(Kbrperbau).  Sapphire  was  their  form  (Gestalt), 
that  is  to  say,  so  beautiful  and  without  fault,  as 
if  they  were  a  polished  image  made  out  of  pre¬ 
cious  stone." — W.  H.  H.]  White  as  milk  and 
snow,  red  as  oorals,  and  shining  as  sapphire,  is 
the  appearance  of  the  nobles  as  here  described. 
This  seems  to  constitute  a  climax  to  vers.  1,  2: 
for  the  Poet  evidently,  in  ver.  7,  paints  with 
gayer  and  more  variegated  colors. 

Ver.  8.  In  glaring  contrast  with  ver.  7,  henow 
describes  what  has  befallen  the  nobles  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  great  catastrophe. — Their  vis¬ 
age — their  appearance  [so  Blayney,  Henderson, 
Owen,  Gerlach:  their  countenance ,  Noyes:  their 
visage ,  Broughton,  Boothroyd].— Is  [was,  or 
became.  The  verbs  are  all  in  the  past  tense.  So 
Gataker  and  Owen  render  them.  The  Prophet 
is  still  looking  back  to  what  had  taken  place, 
though  now  to  a  time  posterior  to  that  indicated 
in  ver.  7.  He  is  describing  the  change  that  took 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  nobles,  while  the 
city  was  still  standing,  and  they  were  seen  in  the 
streets. — W.  H.  H.]  Blacker  than  a  coal — 
darker  than  blackness  [so  marg.  E.  V.,  Calvin, 
Boothroyd,  Gerlach,  Wordsworth.  Brough¬ 
ton  and  Noyes,  like  the  E.  V.  Vulg.,  Rasiii,  Kim- 
chi,  black  coals.  Sept.,  soot.  Owen  suggests 
darker  than  Sihor ,  or  the  river  Nile,  see  Jer.  ii. 
18.]  They  are  not  [were  not ]  known — recog - 
nized — in  the  streets.  See  ver.  6.  The  sense  is, 
in  their  houses  they  might  perhaps  be  recognized, 
but  not  on  the  streets. — Their  skin  cleaveth 
[cleaved']  to  their  bones.  See  Job  xix.  20; 
xxx.  30. — It  is  withered,  it  is  become  like 
a  stick — it  is  [if  became]  dry  as  wood.  [The 
English  version — it  is  withered — arose  from  taking 
the  adjective  dry ,  for  the  verb  to  dry.  No  other 
English  version  has  it  so. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  This  verse  enters  into  close  connection 
with  ver.  8.  Here  it  is  declared  that  the  misera¬ 
ble  condition  described  in  ver.  8,  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  starvation ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
reflection  is  made  that  death  by  hunger  is  more 
dreadful  than  death  by  the  sword. — They  that 
be  slain  with  the  sword,  are  better  than 
they  that  be  slain  with  hunger;  Happier 
are  they  who  are  slain  by  the  sword,  than  they  who 
are  by  hunger  slam  [Happier  were  the  slam  by  the 
sword,  than  the  slain  by  the  famine .  Translating 
the  words  in  the  past  time,  removes  them  from 
the  category  of  a  moral  or  psychological  reflection, 
and  restores  the  harmony  of  the  style  as  a  poeti¬ 
cal  description  of  aotual  events.  It  reminds  us, 
too,  that  the  nobles  suffered  from  the  sword,  as 
well  as  by  famine.  They  who  died  quickly  by 
means  of  the  sword  were  more  fortunate  than 
those  who  suffered  a  lingering  death  by  starva¬ 
tion.  8o  in  ver.  6,  the  Prophet  regards,  for 
similar  reasons,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  as  less 
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severe  and  terrible  than  that  of  Jerusalem. — 
W.  H.  H.]— For  these  pine  away — marg., 
flow  out , — stricken  through  for  want  of  the 
fruits  of  the  field  —  Who  pine  away  pierced  in  the 
heart  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  field.  This  clause 
declares  two  things  in  reference  to  those  slain  by 

the  sword  (D^H  ’^n),  and  those  slain  by  hunger 
(DJH  'V?n),  one  in  which  they  agree,  and  one  in 
which  they  differ.  1.  That  wherein  they  agree ; 
they  are  both  pierced  through  (D'ljTTp).  2. 
That  wherein  they  differ;  those  that  starve,  melt 
away ,  that  is  to  say,  they  die  slowly,  whilst  with 
the  others,  death  is  quickly  over. 

[The  Versions  and  commentators  acoept  gene¬ 
rally  the  translation  given  above  of  the  last  clause 
of  this  verse.  Yet  there  are  serious  objections 
to  it,  and  cogent  reasons  for  adopting  a  different 
rendering.  1.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  tho  rela¬ 
tive  DHtSf  must  refer  to  the  last  subject  mentioned, 
those  slain  or  killed,  by  hunger.  It  is  more  gram¬ 
matical  to  refer  it  to  the  principal  subject  of  the 
preceding  clause,  which  is  those  slain  by  the  sword , 
regarding  the  sentence  as  only  begun  in  the  first 
clause  and  finished  in  the  second.  The  words 

DJH  'V?nO,  than  those  killed  by  famine ,  could  bo 
transposed  to  the  end  of  the  verse  without  chang¬ 
ing  the  grammatical  construction  in  the  least, 
(though  it  would  mar  the  rhythm  and  the  poeti¬ 
cal  paronomasia),  and  this  shows  that  they  are 
entirely  subordinate  to  the  main  idea.  2.  A 
meaning  is  forced  upon  the  verb  DM,  of  melting 
or  pining  away ,  as  descriptive  of  a  slow  death, 
which  it  has  in  no  other  place  in  Scripture.  In 
the  only  place  where  it  has  been  supposed  to  have 
the  meauing  of  dissolving ,  Jer.  xlix.  4,  Dr.  Nak- 
gelsbacu  himself  says  it  has  not  that  sense  (see 
gram,  uote  above),  and  if  it  has,  it  would  imply 
rather  a  sudden,  mysterious  disappearance,  than 
a  slow  and  prolonged  dissolution.  The  affinity 
between  the  Latin  words  tabescere  and  liquescere, 
brought  forward  by  Pareau,  and  confirmed  by 
a  quotation  from  Seneca,  which  has  been  re¬ 
peated  by  nearly  every  commentator  since,  even 
last  of  all  by  Gbrlach,  is  of  no  force  whatever; 
not  only  because  the  usage  of  Latin  thought  and 
expression  is  of  no  authority  in  Hebrew;  but 
because  liquescere ,  the  fundamental  ideA  of  which 
is  to  become  liquid ,  to  melt ,  has  a  natural  affinity 
to  tabescere ,  to  melt  gradually ,  be  dissolved  and  hence, 
metaphorically,  to  waste  or  pine  away ,  while  DM, 
the  fundamental  idea  of  which  is  to  flow  out  or 
gush  out ,  has  no  natural  affinity  to  Din,  even  if 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Din  is  to  melt ,  and  cer- 
tainly  no  affinity  to  Din  in  the  only  senses  in 
which  it  is  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  of  pining 
away ,  or  being  distressed  with  sorrow  or  fear.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word 
DM  is  elsewhere  used,  as  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
sudden  and  violent  gushing  out,  or  rapid  overflow - 
ing  of  water,  see  Ps.  lxxviii.  20;  cv.  41 ;  Is.  xlviii. 
21;  Ex.  iii.  8,  admirably  describes  the  death  of 
those  whose  lives  flowed  away  as  the  blood  gushed 
from  their  hearts,  pierced  with  a  sword.  8.  The 
future  form  of  the  verb  OP,  is  entirely  ignored. 
It  may  be  difficult,  with  our  different  modes  of 
thought,  always  to  detect  the  purport  of  a  change 


in  the  Hebrew  tenses,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that 
these  changes  are  never  purposeless;  and  here, 
where  a  future  is  suddenly  thrust  in  among  pre¬ 
terite  tenses,  it  must  have  an  import aui  bearing 
upon  the  meaning  intended.  What  the  torce  of 
the  future  here  is,  depends  on  the  subject  of  the 
relative  and  of  the  verb.  If  that  subject  is  those 
slain  by  the  famine ,  D.JH  '^711,  then  the  future 
may  have  an  optative  sense;  these  would  have 
flowed  out  having  been  pierced ,  t.  e.,  they  would  bare 
preferred  to  die  by  the  sword.  But  if,  as  is  more 
likely,  the  subject  is  those  slain  by  the  sword, 
DlJV'^Sn,  then  the  future  has  the  sense  in  which 
Jeremiah  so  often  uses  it,  of  the  historical  im¬ 
perfect,  and  then,  too,  the  relative  DHS7,  has  its 
more  proper  sense  of  those  who;  Happier  were 
those  slain  by  the  sword — those  who  gushed  out  having 
been  pierced,  t.  e.,  who  died  instantly  as  the  blood 
gushed  out  of  their  hearts.  4.  A  metaphorical 
meaning  is  thrust  upon  D'^pnp=6cif!y  or  having 
been  pierced ',  which  the  word’  can  hardly  bear, 
namely,  pierced  with  the  sharp  pains  of  hunger.  The 
word  is  only  used  of  being  pierced  through  bodily 
with  some  sharp  weapon,  as  a  sword  or  spear.  It 
is  never  used  metaphorically,  not  even  in  Zech.  xiL 
10;  xiii.  8,  which  have  been  appealed  to;  nor  jet 
in  Prov.  xii.  18,  where  the  piercings  of  a  sword  are 
compared  to  wounds  inflicted  by  a  wicked  tongue, 
for  even  there  the  word  derived  from  our  verb  is 
used  iti  the  literal  sense  of  bodily  piercings,  made 
.by  a  sword.  The  word  might,  it  is  true,  in  our 
text,  be  an  instance  of  bold,  audacious  metaphor. 
But  when  there  are  so  many  other  reasons  for 
taking  it  in  its  literal  sense,  we  may  spare  our¬ 
selves  the  task  of  justifying  a  metaphorical  one. 
6.  The  preposition  |D,  is  taken  in  an  unusual 
sense.  Calvin  and  others  construe  it  blindly,— 
pierced  through  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  ex¬ 
plain  “that  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  took 
veugeance  on  this  wicked  people,  by  refusingthe 
usual  supply.”  This  is  too  extraordinary  a 
personification  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  be  al¬ 
lowable,  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  charge  a 
crime  on  an  agent  that  has  no  existence.  We 
would  rather  adopt  the  opinion  of  Jarchi  who 
explained  that  their  death  was  caused  by  the 
weeds  and  roots  with  which,  in  their  hunger  they  hod 
filled  themselves,  though  it  is  something  new  to 
call  weeds  and  roots,  fruits  of  the  earth.  The  usual 
explanation  is,  that  they  died  for  want  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth.  It  is  doubtful  it  J!D  can  be  explained 
in  any  such  sense,  as  Dr.  Naeqblsbacii  seems  to 
concede,  when  he  says  it  can  only  be  taken  in 
the  sense  of  away,  far  from ,  without.  There  is  less 
difficulty  with  this  word,  if  we  understand  the 
clause  in  the  sense  expressed  by  the  Septuagint, 
err opeir&yaav  emuKevrypivoi  aird  yewyyaruv  aypCn\ 
they  were  driven  away,  having  been  pierced ,  from  the 
fruitful  fields.  So  Chnldaous:  “  Those  fled  away, 
when  they  were  pierced ,  from  the  products  and  fruits 
of  the  field,  i.  e.,  they  were  full  and  satisfied,  since 
they  were  pierced  when  their  bellies  were  full  of 
food;”  and  J.  D.  Michablis,  “who,  suddenly 
pierced ,  forsook  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth  (on  which 
they  dwelt).”  This  explanation  really  contains 
the  idea  expressed  by  Blayxby’s  translation, 
“those,  being  thrust  through, pass  away  before  the 
fruits  of  the  field ,  i.  they  pass  away  at  on« 
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stroke,  before  the  means  of  subsistence  fail,  and 
so  experience  not  the  misery  of  wanting  them.” 
Dathk  supposes  a  direct  comparison  between  the 
suddenness  of  their  death  and  the  proverbial 
withering  of  the  grass.  “Quicker  yet  than  the 
mown  grass,  they  vanished  who  were  pierced 
with  the  sword.”  This  idea  of  their  dying  be¬ 
fore  the  famine  came,  throws  additional  light  on 
the  use  of  the  future  tense  in  lit.,  they  were 
gushing  forth  from  the  fruits  of  the  field.  The  last 


clause  of  the  verse  is  a  more  specific  statement 
of  what  is  said  in  the  first  clause.  Happier  were 
those  who  fell  by  the  sword,  than  those  who 
starved  to  death,  especially  those  who  being 
pierced  through,  died  while  yet  there  were  sup¬ 
plies  of  food  in  the  city.  This  is  the  idea  1  have 
endeavored  to  express  in  the  new  translation. 
Boothboyd's  translation — For  those  pierced  pass 
away,  but  these  for  want  of  the  fruits  of  the  fields 
would  require  a  new  text. — W.  H.  H.] 


IV.  10. 

10  The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have  sodden  their  own  children :  they  were  their 
meat  in  the  destruction  of  the  daughter  of  my  people. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  10.— (see  Ewald,  }  104,  a  ;  Olsh.,  p.  412,/)  is  aw.  Ary.  According  to  the  sense  it  seems  to  denote,  not  the 
external  habits  of  lile,  as  HjP  and  (Dent,  xxviii.  66),  but  the  inner  habitus,  softness  and  tenderness  of  feeling.  The 

etymology  favors  this,  see  D'OTP  and  The  verb  does  not  occur  In  Jeremiah.— I1?'  i s  found  in  Jeremiah  once, 

xxxi.  20. — n'H.’i  according  to  Fuerst,  a  secondary  form  of  P«-  ixix.  22  (Olbo.,  p.  417),'is  found  only  here.  More 

properly  it  should  be  taken,  with  Ewald  (see  {  165  e),  Maurer,  Olshausxx,  for  the  Inf.  Piel,  see  ITH,  Is. 

▼i.  13;  Ps.  xlix.  15.— Tho  form  faS  Jeremiah  never  uses.— M  See  ii.  11. 


EXEQETJCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  This  verse  exactly  corresponds,  with 
respect  to  its  subject,  to  vers.  3-5,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  in  relation  to  those  verses  a  climax.  For 
whilst  vers.  3-6  speak  of  the  pining  away  of  tho 
children,  here  the  yet  more  terrible  fact  is  told 
that  mothers  consumed  their  own  children. — 
The  hands  of  the  pitiful  women  have 
sodden  their  own  children.  The  hands  of 
tender-hearted  women  cooked  their  own  children. 


They  were  their  meat  in  the  destruction 

— they  were  food  for  them  in  the  ruin — of  the 
daughter  of  My  people.  The  Poet  would 
SAy,  that  the  complication  of  feelings  and  sensa¬ 
tions,  caused  by  their  terrible  calamity,  hurried 
away  even  tender-hearted  women  to  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  this  most  horrible  crime.*  See  ii.  20. 

L Henderson:  “Compare  2  Kings  vi.  28,  29; 

ev.  xxvi.  29;  Deut.  xxviii.  66,  57.  For  a  most 
graphic  description  of  such  a  horrible  scene,  see 
Josephus’  account  of  the  siege  under  Titus, 
Bell .  Jud.  cap.  X.  9.”] 


IV. 

11  The  Lord  hath  accomplished  his  fur 
hath  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion,  and  it  hath 

TEXTUAL  AND 
Ver.  11.— rSs,  Jer.  ix.  15 ;  xiv.  12 ;  xxvi.  8,  etc.  See  Ii. 

T  ’ 

ing  forma  of  this  root  are  very  frequent  w  ith  Jeremiah,  iL  15 
xxx.  4;  xiii.  14 ;  Am.  i.  4,  7, 10;  Pa.  cxxxvil.  7,  etc. 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  11.  This  verse  closes  the  second  part  of 
the  Poem,  in  a  way  entirely  similar  to  that  in 
which  ver.  6  closes  the  first  part.  In  both  there 
is  placed  in  our  hand,  as  it  were,  a  measuring 
rule,  that  we  may  be  able  to  measure  the  extent 
and  the  significance  of  the  catastrophe  which  has 
befallen  Zion.  Only  in  ver.  6  is  indicated  the 
measure  of  the  greatness  of  Zion’s  guilt,  but 


11. 

y ;  he  hath  poured  out  his  fierce  anger,  and 
devoured  the  foundations  thereof. 

GRAMMATICAL. 

*2.-,inDn,  see  ii.  4.— 1 «ee  i.  12.— All  exiaf- 
;  ix.  0, 11 ;  xv ii.  27,  etc.— HQ'  Jeremiah  never  uses.  See  Ex. 

here  the  measure  of  the  Divine  wrath.  [The 
remarkable  correspondence  between  vers.  1-6 
and  7-11,  which  Dr.  Naegelsbach  has  so  skil¬ 
fully  developed,  is  argument  enough  for  reject¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  Gerlach,  who  assigns 
ver.  11  to  the  second  general  division  of  the 
Poem.— W.  H.  H.l— The  LORD  hath  ac¬ 
complished  hUrfury  :  he  hath  poured  out 
his  fierce  anger,  and  hath  kindled  a  fire 
in  Zion,  and  it  hath  devoured  the  founda¬ 
tions  thereof  Jehovah  fulfilled  Hi*  wrath,  He 
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poured  out  (die  Glut  seines  Zornes)  Hit  hot  anger , 
and  kindled  a  fire  in  Zion  that  consumed  her  founda¬ 
tion*.  [Gkrlach  remarks  that  the  foundations 
of  the  city  were  not  literally  destroyed,  but  that 
this  denotes  in  a  general  way  that  the  city  was 
razed  to  the  ground.  This  is  ezplioitly  said  of 
Ztony  or  the  sacred  part  of  the  city,  with  speoial 
reference  to  the  Sanctuary,  which  was  completely 
destroyed.  See  Lout,  xxxii.  22 ;  Jer.  xxi.  14 ; 


▼ii.  20.  We  may  regard  this  as  a  prophecy  of  a 
future  destruction  that  was  to  come  on  Zion, 
when  not  one  stone  should  be  left  upon  another; 
or,  if  not  a  prophecy,  at  least  an  instruct  We 
commentary  on  the  causes  whioh  led  to  that 
catastrophe,  and  on  the  catastrophe  itself  as  the 
result  of  the  wrath  and  fiery  indignation  of 
Jehovah  God,  accomplishing  the  threatening  of 
His  holy  word. — W.  H.  H.J 


b  Ver.  12. 
D  Ver.  13. 

J  Ver.  14. 

D  Ver.  15. 

£3  Ver.  16! 

$  Ver.  17. 

¥  Ver.  18. 

D  Ver.  19. 

T  Ver.  20. 

£*Ver.  21. 


PART  n.— IV.  12-22. 

Sect.  III.  Vers.  12-16. 

The  kings  of  the  earth  believed  not, 

Nor  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth, 

That  an  oppressor  and  enemy  would  come 

Into  Jerusalem’s  gates.  ^ 

On  account  of  the  sms  of  her  Prophets, 

The  crimes  of  her  Priests, 

Who  shed  in  the  midst  of  her 
Blood  of  the  righteous. 

They  stumbled  like  blind  men  through  the  streets, 

Defiled  with  blood 
So  that  men  could  not 
Touch  their  garments. 

“Away !  unclean !  ”  men  cried  to  them,  “  away !  away  I  touch  not!* 
When  they  fled  away,  they  still  stumbled, 

Men  said  among  the  heathen, 

“  They  shall  not  longer  tarry.” 

The  anger  of  Jehovah  scattered  them ; 

He  will  no  longer  look  upon  them. 

Men  showed  no  favor  to  priests, 

They  had  no  compassion  for  elders. 

Sect.  IV.  Verb.  17-22. 

As  for  us,  our  eyes  failed,  still  looking 
For  our  vain  help: 

On  our  watch-tower  we  watched 
For  a  people  that  could  not  save. 

They  hunted  our  steps 

That  we  could  not  go  in  our  streets. 

Our  end  drew  near,  our  days  were  fulfilled, 

Yea,  our  end  was  come  I 
Swifter  were  our  pursuers 
Than  the  eagles  of  heaven : 

On  the  mountains,  they  chased  us ; 

In  the  wilderness,  they  lay  in  wait  for  us. 

The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  tne  Anointed  of  Jehovah, 

Was  taken  in  their  pits, 

Of  whom  we  said, 

Under  his  shadow  will  we  live  among  the  nations. 

Exult  and  be  glad,  daughter  of  Edom, 

That  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Uz, 

To  thee,  also,  shall  the  cup  pass  over, 

Thou  shalt  be  drunk  and  make  thyself  naked. 
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n  Ver.  22.  Consumed  is  thy  guilt,  daughter  of  Zion, 
No  longer  does  He  make  thee  captive. 
He  visits  thy  guilt,  daughter  of  Edom, 
He  uncovers  thy  sins. 


ANALYSIS. 

Part  third,  vers.  12-16,  treats  of  the  causes  of  the  terrible  catastrophe .  What  even  the  heathen  had  not 
deemed  possible,  ver.  12,  had  been  brought  about  by  the  sins  of  the  prophets  and  priests ,  especially  by  their 
blood- guiltiness,  ver.  13,  in  consequence  of  which  they  had  been  proscribed  by  their  own  countrymen,  and 
not  only  so,  but  even  in  foreign  countries  they  had  been  chased  from  place  to  place,  and  scattered  and 
treated  in  the  worst  manner,  without  respect  to  age  or  condition,  vers.  14-16.  Part  fourth  describes 
the  failure  of  the  hope  resting  on  Egyptian  help,  ver.  17  ;  for  the  Chaldeans,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flight  of  the  king,  kept  the  most  careful  watch,  whereby  this  means  of  escape  was  prevented,  ver.  18; 
when,  nevertheless,  the  flight  was  at  last  attempted  and  frustrated  by  the  rapid  pursuit,  the  only  hope 
the  fugitives  still  cherished,  to  be  able  to  live  among  a  foreign  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  at 
least,  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  king,  was  destroyed,  vers.  19,  20.  The  last  two  verses ,  21,  22, 
which  constitute  the  conclusion  of  the  whole,  contain  a  short  address  to  Edom,  which,  on  account  of  its 
malevolent  joy  at  the  downfall  of  Zion,  is  forewarned  of  a  similar  fate,  whilst  in  the  same  connection, 
the  prospect  is  exhibited  to  Zion  of  the  remission  of  her  guilt  and  an  end  of  her  captivity. 

Vers.  12-16.  This  third  part  contains  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  punishment  inflicted .  What  had 

been  regarded,  even  among  the  heathen,  as  impossible ,  namely,  that  the  gates  of  Jerusalem  should  be 
entered  by  force,  ver.  12,  this  the  godless  priests  and  prophets,  by  their  bloody  cruelty,  had  rendered 
possible,  ver.  13.  Thus  they  became  an  object  of  abhorrence  to  Israel  and  to  the  heathen,  vers.  14, 
15,  so  that,  tolerated  nowhere,  they  were  scattered  abroad  and  compelled  to  suffer  the  hardest  of  fates, 
ver.  1 6. 


IV.  12-16. 

12  The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  would  not  have 
believed  that  the  adversary  and  the  enemy  should  have  entered  into  the  gates  of 

13  Jerusalem.  For  the  sins  of  her  prophets  and  the  iniquities  of  her  priests  that  have 

14  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the  midst  of  her.  They  have  wandered  as  blind  men 
in  the  streets,  they  have  polluted  themselves  with  blood,  so  that  men  could  not 

15  touch  their  garments.  They  cried  unto  them,  Depart  ye ;  it  is  unclean ;  depart, 
depart,  touch  not :  when  they  fled  away  and  wandered,  they  said  among  the  heathen, 

16  They  shall  no  more  sojourn  there.  The  anger  of  the  Lord  hath  divided  them  ;  he 
will  no  more  regard  them :  they  respected  not  the  persons  of  the  priests,  they 
favoured  not  the  elders. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Tor.  12. — The  Hipbil  of  JOH,  once  in  Jeremiah,  xii.  6.— y^R-’oSo,  Jer.  xxv.  20.— [Sin.  The  ),  omitted  bj  K’ri,  and 

by  some  MSS.  and  Masoretlc  editions,  and  by  Sept.,  1s  expressed  in  Syr.,  Chald.  and  Vulg.  Blatickt]. — SDH  is  found  in 

Jeremiah  only  in  the  critically  suspected  passages  x.  12 ;  11. 16.  The  phrase  S3J"l  'DtSf'  Sb  is  found  verbatim  Ps.  xxxiii. 

8,  comp.  xxiv.  1 ;  xcviii.  7.— Jeremiah  never  uses  in  the  singular,  see  i.  6,  7, 10.  is  used  in  connection  with  3,1)N, 

as  here,  in  Esth.  vii. n  V&,  Jer.  i.  15 ;  xvii.  19, 21,  27 ;  xxii.  10. 
tt  : 

Ver.  13.— H3^p3.  Bee  Jer.  iv.  14;  vi.  6 ;  etc.,  and  remarks  on  Lam.  iii.45. — The  expression,  D'p'TO  occurs  only 
here:  elsewhere  it  is  always  said  "pj  Q1,  e.g.  Deut  xxL  8;  2  Kings  xxiv.  4,  or  'pin  D*1»  Jer.  xxii.  17,  or  D*pJ  Dl, 
Jer.  xix.  4. 

Ver.  14.— Jeremiah  uses  once,  xiv.  10.  8ee  Zeph.  L  17.—' once  in  Jer.,  xxxL  8.  [Blaticit  and  Owxic  take 

Q’-Uj;  &s  participle  Pual  of  to  rouse  or  excite.] — Bee  vers.  6,  8. — 0*13  iSxij-  The  words  are  takrmfrom 

Is.  lix.  3.  Sit  X  softened  from  SjU  (Lev.  xxvl.  11, 15 ;  Jer.  xiv.  19).  With  reference  to  form,  blended  of  Niph&l  and  Pual, 
see  Olsh.  {  275,  Ewald,  { 132,  b.,  Dxutzsch,  Is.  p.  566  [Grxxk’s  Or.,  exceedingly  defiled,  }  83,  c.  2,  | 122, 2].  Sw  is  found 
in  Jeremiah  only  in  the  sense  of  loosening ,  redeeming;  see  ill.  58.— The  construction  of  iSdV  with  the  finite  verb  is. equi¬ 
valent  to  the  same  with  the  Infinitive,  i.  14.  See  ill.  8,  5 ;  Esth.  viii.  6 ;  my  Or. }  95,  g.  rsm.  Sir  is  frequent  in  Jeremiah, 
see  iii.  6 ;  xvili.  6;  xx.  7,  etc.— $22  in  Jeremiah,  iv.  10, 18 ;  xli.  14,  etc. — Cfa3S,.  Jer.  x.  9. 

Ver.  15. — in  Jeremiah,  v.  23 ;  xv.  5,  etc. — &C3C3  in  the  Singular,  never  in  Jeremiah :  he  nses  only  once  D'KOOHi 

..  T  .  .  - 

xix.  13.  [If  he  could  use  the  plural  only  once,  why  not  the  singular  only  once  ?— W.  H.  H.}— In  the  words 
8JWSk  the  Poet  seems  to  have  in  mind  Is.  Hi.  11,  where  the  same  words  are  used,  only  they  are  addressed,  not  to  the 
andean,  but  to  the  clean.— yo  (kindred  to  DO»  hut  occurring  in  this  signification  only  here)  is  not  found  in  Jere¬ 
miah.  [OxaLACH  derives  WJ  from  PHO,  which  Jeremiah  does  use  in.  its.  Aramaic  form,  and  in  same  sense  as  here,  Jer. 
11 
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ilvSH.  9. — W.  II.  II.]—  U'J-DX  so*  ?50“Dli  Ps.  xcv.  9.— Jeremiah  uses  *VJ  frequently  in  clis.  xlil.-xlir.  (see  xlii.  1,\  17, 

.  t  -  T 

22,  dc.)— lliphil  U  fount!  in  the  P  ophot  only  once,  xxxi.  12,  whilst  it  occurs  in  this  chapter  three  times,  tot. 

15,  10,  22. 

Ver.  16.— p^H  (Ilipliil  occurs  in  Jeremiah  only  once  in  a  passage  critically  doubtful,  xxxvii.  12)  is  to  scatter,  as  Gen. 
xllx.  7.  With  regard  to  its  singular  number,  see  my  Gr.  \  105,  6. — syp’V,  see  ver.  15. — D'271,  see  i.  11.— The  phrase 
D'js  Kfcsa  elsewhere  very  frequently  (see  Deut.  x.  17  ;  2  Kings  ▼.  1 ;  Job  xiii.  10;  Ps.  lxxxii.  2;  Pror.  xviii.  5;  Is.  iiL  3; 

•  T  T  T 

Mai.  li.  0;  comp.  Lam.  t.  12),  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. — Of  lift  Jeremiah  uses  the  Niphal  only  once,  xxii.  23. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  12  skilfully  introduces  the  exposition  of 
the  causes  of  what  had  happened,  since  the  pre¬ 
sumption,  entertained  even  by  the  heathen,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  any  human  enemy  to  take 
Jerusalem  by  force,  was  disproved  (zur  Folic- 
gegeben  wird)  by  the  sad  reality. — The  kings 
of  the  earth,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world,  would  not  have  believed — had 
not  believed — that  the  adversary  and  the 
enemy  should  have  entered — that  an  op¬ 
pressor  and  enemy  would  come — into  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  clear  that  this  verse  con¬ 
tains  a  hyperbole.  For  Jerusalem  had  been 
captured  more  than  once  before  the  days  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar  (see  1  Kings  xiv.  26;  2  Kings  xiv. 
13,  14;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11;  2  Kings  xxiii.  83- 
35).  In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  opinion  that  it 
could  not  bo  taken  by  force  may  have  prevailed 
among  the  heathen,  but  hardly  to  the  extent 
which  the  Poet  hero  seems  to  ascribe  to  it.  [Not 
only  was  Jerusalem  regarded  ns  well-nigh  im¬ 
pregnable,  because  it  was  strongly  fortified  by 
nature  and  art ;  but  there  was  a  prevailing  senti¬ 
ment  among  men  that  it  was  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  Almighty.  The  heathen  idola¬ 
ters  knew  to  their  cost  that  the  God  whom  the 
Jews  worshipped  was  a  God  of  great  power. 
They  believed  that  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
Temple  were  under  the  special  protection  of  that 
God.  The  discomfiture  of  Sennacherib’s  army 
in  the  days  of  Ilezekiah  at  the  very  gates  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  the  prolonged  siege  of  the  city  by 
the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  deepen  the  impression  that  the  God  of 
the  Jews  would  not  suffer  the  city  to  be  taken. 
To  this  sentiment  the  Prophet  here  refers.  What 
he  says  is  pregnant  and  inferential.  He  assumes 
that  to  be  true,  which  even  the  heathen  believed , 
that  the  city  could  not  bo  taken  unless  God  gave 
it  up  to  destruction.  God’s  giving  it  up  to  de¬ 
struction  implied  that,  the  city  was  guilty  of  great 
and  heinous  sins;  and  without  pausing  to  state 
an  inference  so  patent,  the  Prophet  proceeds  at 
once  to  specify  the  particular  sins  which  led  to  a 
catastrophe  that  had  astonished  the  kings  of  the 
earth  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  He 
thus  condenses  several  thoughts  into  one  ex¬ 
pression; — what  even  heathen  had  not  expected 
had  happened,  and  was  evidence  to  all  the  world 
of  the  horrible  wickedness,  which  must  have 
provoked  God  to  forsake  His  people!  There  is 
no  reason,  therefore,  for  tho  suspicion  that  the 
Prophet  indulged  in  poetical  exaggeration,  even 
if  “Jerusalem  had  been  enptured  more  than 
once  before  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar.”  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  this  last  assertion  maybe 
questioned.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  Je¬ 


rusalem  had  ever  before  fallen  into  actual  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  heathen  enemy.  There  is  no  evidence 
at  all  that  it  had  ever  been  taken  by  assault.  On 
the  occasions  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 
and  2  Kings  xxiii.  33-35,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  actually  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  or  even  visited  by  them,  and  there  is 
no  intimation  whatever  of  its  being  attacked  and 
taken  by  arms.  From  the  account  given  in  2 
Chron.  xii.  4-9,  we  would  infer  that  Rehoboam 
bought  peace  by  giving  up  the  treasures  of  the 
city:  and  that  if  he  surrendered  the  city  at  all, 
he  did  so  without  waiting  for  battle.  Josephus 
declares  that  Shishak  took  the  city  without  fight¬ 
ing  (Ant.  B.  viii.  ch.  x.  §  3) — and  that  this  was 
the  only  time  it  ever  was  taken  before  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  (Jewish  War,  B.  vi.  ch.  x.  \  1).  But 
there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the  Egyptians 
actually  took  possession  of  the  city.  The  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians,  2  Chron.  xxi.  16,  17,  is  very  brief  and 
vague.  If  the  king's  house  which  they  rifled, 
was  the  palace  in  Jerusalem,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  wholo  city  fell  into  their  possession,  or 
that  it  was  taken  by  assault.  Joash,  king  of  Is¬ 
rael,  2  Chron.  xxv.  21-24,  undoubtedly  took 
possession  of  the  city  and  dismantled  and  de¬ 
stroyed  its  defences.  But  Joash  was  not  a  hea¬ 
then  king,  neither  did  he  take  the  city  by  assault. 
Having  already  defeated  the  armies  of  Judah  in 
the  field,  he  seems  to  have  met  with  no  resist¬ 
ance  at  all  before  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. — 
W.  II.  II.] 

Ver.  13.  Ewald  takes  vers.  12,  13,  as  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Would  the  kings  of  the  earth  ....  believe, 
that  the  enemy  and  oppressor  had  entered  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem  only  on  account  of  the  sins 
of  her  prophets  ....  who  shed  blood  ....  in 
the  midst  of  her  ?  The  objections  to  this  are: 

1.  The  negative  particle,  vh,  ver.  12.  is  not  the 
same  as  the  interrogative  particle  H.  Should 

we  take  it  as  intended  for  not,  an  af¬ 

firmative  answer  would  be  expected.  2.  Ewald 
is  obliged  to  insert,  between  vers.  12,  13.  an 
only  which  is  not  in  the  text,  for  he  perceives 
that  the  heathen  might  be  shaken  in  the  opinion 
referred  to,  by  a  general  apostacy  of  the  people, 
but  not  by  the  apostacy  of  particular  individuals. 
— Meier  and  Kalkar,  on  tho  other  hand,  con¬ 
nect  vers.  13,  14,  and  take  the  verb  they 

wandered,  in  ver.  14,  as  predicate  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  proposition.  But  in  this  case  the  people 
must  be  regarded  as  the  subject,  which  contra¬ 
dicts  the  whole  context.  Wc  must,  therefore, 
regard  ver.  13,  with  Thenius  and  most  others, 
as  an  exclamation;  or,  as  Maurer  does,  supply 

a  row  nrrri—Mw  came  to  pass,  after  ver.  13.— 
For — on  account  of — the  sins  of  her  pro* 
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phets  and  [there  is  no  conjunction  in  the 
11  cb.]  the  iniquities  of  her  priests,  that 
have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the 
midst  of  her.  See  Jer.  xxvi.  7-24,  where  it  is 
man. test  that  the  chief  guilt  of  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  rested  on  the  priests  and  prophets. 
Compare  Jer.  vi.  13-15;  xxiii.  11-15,  with  ii. 
34;  vii.  6;  xix.  4;  xxii.  3,  17;  Ez.  xxii.  25-29; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  14.  [Gataker:  “Not  that  the 
people  were  not  faulty,  as  well  os  either  of  these, 
in  those  wicked  pranks  and  practices  that  were 
then  committed;  but  that  these  were  foremost 
and  forwardest  ring-leaders  and  encouragers  of 
them  unto  those  wicked  courses,  which  they 
should  have  reproved  in  them,  and  from  which 
they  should  have  endeavored  to  restrain  them.” 
Calvin:  “He  mentions  one  kind  of  sins,  that 
they  shed  the  blood  of  the  righteous  in  the  midst  of 
Jerusalem.  They  had  no  doubt  led  the  people 
astray  in  other  things,  for  they  flattered  their 
vices  and  gave  loose  reins  to  licentiousness;  but 
the  Prophet  here  fixed  on  one  particular  sin,  the 
most  grievous;  for  they  had  not  only,  by  their 
errors  and  false  doctrines  and  flatteries,  led  away 
the  people  from  the  fear  of  God,  but  had  also 
obstinately  defended  their  impiety,  and  by  force 
and  cruelty  repressed  their  faithful  teachers, 
and  put  to  death  the  witnesses  of  God;  for  by 
the  righteous  or  just  he  no  doubt  means  the  pro¬ 
phets.  For  what  Jerome  and  others  say,  that 
blood  had  been  shed  because  false  teachers  draw 
souls  to  perdition,  is  frivolous  and  wholly  fo¬ 
reign  to  what  Jeremiah  had  in  view;  for  the 
word  righteous  cannot  bo  applied  to  those  misera¬ 
ble  men  who  were  ensnared  to  their  own  ruin. 
Then  Jeremiah,  after  having  denounced  the  sin 
of  the  prophets  nnd  the  iniquity  of  the  priests, 
mentions  the  savage  cruelty  whioh  was  as  it 
were  the  summit  of  all  their  vices.”] 

Ver.  14.  They  have  wandered  as  blind 
men  in  the  streets,  they  have  polluted 
themselves  with  blood.  They  staggered  as 
blind  [men)  through  the  streets ,  defiled  with  blood. 
[Wandered.  The  verb  is  more  frequently  used 
in  the  sense  of  staggering ,  reeling  (so  Gerlach), 
or  stumbling  (Broughton,  Noyes),  than  in  any 
other,  and  this  sense  is  very  appropriate  to  the 
uncertain  motion  of  biiud  men,  who  are  not  much 
addicted  to  wandering  about  the  streets. — W.  H. 
H.]. — As  blind  men.  The  idea  cannot  be 
c tedium  perpetrandarum  insatiabili  cupiditate  occsecati 
[bliuded  by  insatiable  desire  to  commit  mur¬ 
ders],  as  Rosbnmukller  would  have  it. ;  for  they 
have  in  fact  already  shed  blood  and  therefore  it  is 
added  that  they  were  defiled  with  blood.  Rather, 
they  are,  as  it  were,  drunk  with  the  blood  they 
have  already  shed,  and  in  this  drunkenness  they 
go  along  as  if  blind,  not  observing  whom  they 
may  chance  to  touch  with  their  blood-stained 
clothes. — So  that  men  could  not  (marg.  in 
that  they  could  not  but)  touch  their  garments 
— when  one  could  not  [i.  e.  lawfully]  touch  their 

garments. — So  that  (Ewald,  TRenius). 
cannot  be  so  rendered.  It  stands  before  the 
whole  negative  sentence,  as  before  a  single  w^rd. 
This  sentence  contains  a  statement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Levitical  cleanness,  with  respect  to  the 
unclcanness  they  contracted  by  the  contamina¬ 
tion  referred  to.  Thus:  They  staggered  ...  in  a 


condition  in  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  one  to 
touch  them.  [Gerlach,  whose  explanation  agrees 
with  that  just  given,  except  that  for  no  sufficient 
reason  he  renders  the  verbs  in  the  preseut  tense, 
has  more  accurately  expressed  the  sense  of  the 
original,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  commentator. 
“According  to  the  whole  drift  of  the  chapter, 
which  describes  the  consequences  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  particular  classes  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  people,  the  following  verses  present 
a  description  of  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the 
wicked  Prophets  and  Priests,  but  not  a  mere 
fragment  of  the  history  of  the  late  siege.  This 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  very  first  words  of 
ver.  14  (they  stagger  as  if  blind),  which  denote  else¬ 
where,  as  a  comparison  with  Deut.  xxviii.  28,  2;); 
Jer.  xxiii.  12;  Isa.  xxix.  9;  lix.  10  shows,  the 
effect  of  Divine  punishment.  *  *  The  Prophets 
and  Priests  should  be  the  eyes  of  the  people : 
they  have  become  blind  and  stagger  about  help¬ 
lessly  (rathlos  und  hiilflos)  as  blind  men  do ; 
thus  has  God’s  hand  smitten  them  on  account  of 
their  sins.  The  evil  marks  of  their  sins  they 
carried  about  with  them  openly,  so  that  all  the 
world  could  recognize  them  and  avoid  their  touch, 
lest  they  should  become  themselves  unclean.” — 
Other  translations  and  interpretations  have  been 
given,  all  involving  great  difficulties.  Blayney’s 
is  unique.  “  They  ran  frantic  through  the  streets , 
they  were  stained  with  blood ;  such  as  they  could  not 
overpower ,  they  touched  their  clothes.  The  meaning 
is,  that  if  they  could  no  otherwise  harm  those 
they  met  with  in  the  streets,  they  defiled  them 
by  touching  their  garments.”  This,  besides  the 
impossible  translations,  is  open  to  the  objection 
(that  may  be  made  to  Rosenmulller’s  and 
Boothroyd’s  glosses,  who  represent  the  Prophets 
and  Priests,  blinded  by  passion,  seeking  for 
blood),  namely,  that  the  prophets  and  priests 
shed  the  blood  of  the  just,  “not  by  raving 
through  the  streets,  sword  in  hand,  but  in  a 
more  secret  way,  by  instigating  their  agents” 
(Noyes). — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  15.  They  cried  unto  them,  Depart 
ye  (marg.  ye  polluted) ;  it  is  unclean;  depart, 
depart,  touch  not: — Auay l  unclean  one!  they 
cried  to  them , — away!  away !  touch  not!  Who  calls 
[—depart  ye,  begone ,  or  away!]9.  Not  the 
murderers,  as  is  evident  from  the  words  they 
cried  [t.  e.  men  cried']  unto  them  [for  the  pronoun 
must  refer  to  the  murderers. — W.  H.  H.].  Tiie- 
nius  thinks,  those  who  met  together  may  have 

called  out  thus  to  each  other.  But  1D^7  (to  them) 
cannot  mean  one  another.  It  might,  indeed,  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  de  iis  [ concerning  them],  as 
Pareau  prefers,  with  an  appeal  to  Ps.  iii.  3; 
lxxxvii.  5,  etc.  But  then  the  second  half  of  the 
verse,  in  which  those  murderers  suddenly  appear 
as  fugitives,  is  deprived  of  its  appropriate  expla¬ 
nation.  I  take  the  words  then  as  a  call  addressed 
to  the  murderers.  According  to  Lev.  xiii.  45,  the 
lepers  were  required  to  call  out  to  those  meeting 
them,  HDD.  NOD  [“unclean,  unclean!”].  The 
same  cry  is  here  addressed  to  those,  who,  with¬ 
out  reflecting  on  their  uncleanness,  stagger  about 
on  the  streets,  as  if  blind,  amongst  those  walking 
there.  [Wordsworth:  “The  Priests  and  Pro¬ 
phets,  who,  in  their  spiritual  pride,  formerly 
said  to  others,  *  Come  not  near  to  me ;  1  am 
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holier  than  thou*  (Is.  lxv.  6),  shall  be  loAthed 
by  others,  as  being  polluted  by  blood,  and  men 
shall  cry  to  them  tdmi !  tdmd  ( unclean !  unclean!) 
— words  which  the  leper  was  obliged  to  cry  out, 
in  order  to  keep  others  from  him  (Lev.  xiii.  45). 
The  singular  number  (unclean)  is  here  used,  in 
order  to  connect  the  words  with  that  cry  of  the 
leper”].  But  this  cry — mD  =  away!  depart 
ye! — is  addressed  to  them  most  urgently,  and 
so  repeatedly  that  they  recognise  themselves  as 
proscribed,  and — are  compelled  to  flee.  The 
threefold  repetition  of  1110,  away!  seems  to  me 
to  indicate,  that  not  merely  immediately  after 
the  murders,  but  persistently  all  contact  with 
them  as  with  unclean  persons  was  avoided. 
Thus  they  were,  as  was  said,  proscribed. — 
When  they  fled  away  and  wandered — 
when  they  had  fled  away  they  continued  fugitively 
wandering  about  [for]  they  said  among  the 
heathen,  They  shall  no  more  sojourn  there 
— it  was  said  among  the  heathen ,  They  shall  not 
longer  tarry.  Now  that  they  had  fled,  yet  even 
in  a  foreign  land  they  found  no  rest.  Thenius, 
most  unnecessarily  and  very  awkwardly,  sup¬ 
poses  a  flight  to  the  Chaldeans,  who  had  sepa¬ 
rated  these  outlaws  without  affording  them  a 
permanent  place  of  abode  (*U3)  and  carried  them 
away  into  captivity  to  various  different  plaoes. 
But  those  enemies  of  Jeremiah,  who  hated  him 
so  bitterly  and  persecuted  him,  especially  on 
account  of  his  constant  admonition  to  submit 
themselves  to  the  Chaldeans  (see  Jer.  xxxvii., 
xxxviii.),  certainly  did  not  themselves  go  over  to 
the  Chaldeans.  Rather,  it  is  only  indicated  here, 
in  a  general  way,  that  those  outlaws  might  have 
fled  to  heathen  nations.  But  if  they  had,  the 
words  *£3  03  ( also  they  wandered)  show  that  their 
£13  ( wandering )  did  not  end  with  their  p3  (flight). 
If  they  had  fled ,  also  they  wandered  about ,  that  is 
to  say,  if  they  on  their  flight,  after  manifold 
wanderings,  thought  that  they  had  found  at  some 
particular  place  a  secure  retreat,  then  men  said 
even  there  among  the  heathen ,  they  shall  not  tarry 
longer.  They  are  then  driven  away  even  from 
there.  This  so  plainly  reminds  us  of  the  restless 
and  fugitive  wanderings  of  Cain,  the  first  mur¬ 
derer,  that  we  take  for  granted  that  the  Poet 
had  Gen.  iv.  12-14  (1JJ  £3)  in  his  mind.  [If  1£3 
inver.  14  means  they  staggered,  as  men  smitten  by 
God  with  judicial  blindness,  it  seems  necessary 
to  give  it  the  same  meaning  in  vcr.  15.  The 
sense  is  explained  by  the  judicial  use  of  the 
word  as  expressive  of  God’s  judgments;  see  ver. 
14.  Gerlach:  “  When  they  fled  away ,  they  have 


likewise  staggered  about ,  which,  on  account  of  the 
evident  reference  to  4£3  (they  staggered)  in  ver. 
14,  must  mean  that  they  staggered  about  as  help¬ 
lessly  as  they  did  before  in  the  city ;  and  were 
avoided  in  the  same  way.  For  if  they  would 
escape  the  scorn  of  their  own  people  by  a  hasty 
departure  from  them,  yet  the  nations,  from  whom 
they  sought  a  hospitable  reception  p?3),  would 
refuse  it  to  them.  Men  said.  They  shall  no 
longer  remain  as  guests;  see  Lh  ut.  xxviil  65, 
66:  4  and  among  these  nations  shall  thou  find 
no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have 
rest.’” — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  16.  The  anger  (tnarg.  face)  of  the 
LORD  hath  divided  them — Jehovah's  counte¬ 
nance  has  scattered  them.  Thus  the  Poet  describes 
what  is  known  to  him  of  the  actual  condition  of 
those  outlaws,  in  consequence  of  their  banish¬ 
ment.  They  could  not  even  remain  together, 
but  must  be  scattered.  By  the  expression 
the  face  of  Jehovah ,  the  scattering  is  traced 
back  to  Jehovah  as  its  cause,  who  had  not  lost 
sight  of  them,  but  had  directed  upon  them  His 
countenance  inimically.  See  Ps.  xxxiv.  17  (16). 
[See  also  Lev.  xvii.  10;  Ps.  xxi.  10  (9).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  words  m  the  time  of  Thine 
anger ,  are  literally  in  the  time  of  Thy  face.  There 
may  be  an  allusion  here  to  Jer.  xvi.  17,  18, 
“For  Mine  eyes  are  upon  all  their  ways:  they 
are  not  hid  from  My  face,  neither  is  their  ini¬ 
quity  hid  from  Mine  eyes.  And  I  will  first  re¬ 
compense  their  iniquity  and  their  sin  double.” 
When  God  forgives  our  sins,  we  may  say,  “Thon 
hast  cast  all  my  sins  behind  Thy  back,”  Is. 
xxxviii.  17.  But  wljen  He  punishes  them,  we 
are  compelled  to  say,  “We  are  consumed  by 
Thine  anger,  and  by  Thy  wrath  are  we  troubled. 
Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  Thee,  our  se¬ 
cret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  Ps. 
xc.  7,  8. — W.  H.  H.] — He  will  no  more  re¬ 
gard  them.  The  verb  is  future,  ^'DV.  The 
Poet  predicts  for  the  scattered  ones,  that  there 
will  be  no  more  favorable  change  of  Jehovah’s 
mind  towards  them. — They  respected  not 
the  persons  of  the  priests,  they  favoured 
not  the  elders.  The  priests  found  not  for¬ 
bearance,  the  elders  found  no  compassion  [or,  we 
may  translate  more  literally  as  E.  V.  under¬ 
standing  that  the  subject  of  the  verbs  are  the 
heathen,  or  men  generally;  and  the  wicked 
murderouB  priests  and  elders  are  the  objects  of 
the  verbs.  God  has  irretrievably  cast  them 
away;  and  men  scorn  and  injure  them.— 
W.  H.  H.]  Men  deal  with  them  without  regard 
to  their  condition  or  age. 


IV.  17-20. 

17  A 8  for  us,  our  eyes  as  yet  foiled  for  our  vain  help:  in  our  watching  we  have 

18  watched  for  a  nation  that  could  not  save  us.  They  hunt  our  steps,  that  we  cannot 

19  go  in  our  streets :  our  end  is  near,  our  days  are  fulfilled ;  for  our  end  is  come.  Our 
persecutors  are  swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heayen :  they  pursued  us  upon  the 

20  mountains,  they  laid  wait  for  us  in  the  wilderness.  The  breath  of  our  nostrils,  the 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  was  taken  in  their  pits,  of  whom  we  said,  Under  his  shadow 
we  shall  live  among  the  heathen. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  17. — [K’ri,  Th©  ^orm  18  *  monstrosity.  For,  1.  ity  never  stands  in  the  plural  with  suffixes.  2. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  suffix  is  joined  to  D'T!^,  then  it  should  be  written  7VYI>?  or^rVlty.  3.  The  suffix  form  77  J-1  - 

is  entirely  abnormal.  The  only  possible  analogy  would  be  njiT/VU*  Ez.  i-  11,  according  to  which  Tiyilt?  would  be  con- 

t|v  ••  • :  t  ••  * 

tracted  from  71J7VHJL  But  on  what  does  the  plural  suffix  depend?  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  Masorites  read  U'lijL 
[So  Calvin,  while  we  were  yet  standing:  Blatxkt,  IIkndersox,  Owen,  while  yet  or  still  we  existed.  Blatxkt  conjectures  that 
the  final  71  “  is  a  corruption,  not  of  a  single  ),  but  of  two  11,  the  latter  of  which  ought  to  be  prefixed  to  nj'SjP,  where  by 
its  conversivo  force,  it  not  only  clears  the  passage  from  nil  difficulty,  but  brings  the  text  into  a  perfect  agreement  v  itli  the 
LXX.,  Syr.  and  Vulg.  Versions.”]  But  hero  also  the  difficulty  remains  that  tho  suffix  would  be  joined  to  D'lty-  Ols- 
h  vusen  (g  222,  g.)  on  this  account  assumes  that  U'lty  stands  for  and  that  the  K’tib  is  the  result  of  an  error  in 

writing.  The  latter  seems  to  mo  also  probable :  only  I  believe  that  the  feminine  ending  of  the  suffix  is  correct,  and  that 

the  *  before  711  was  occasioned  by  the  immediately  following  The  word  then  had  the  sound  originally  of 

.  t  tv:*' 

713HJ?  (1  Kings  i.  22).  a*  a  proposition,  with  a  predicate  to  bo  supplied,  is  it  is  true  also  abnormal,  even  if  only 

the  idea  of  being  is  supplied.  Yet  the  sense  is  pertinent.  She ,  that  is  to  say  Jerusalem,  still  stood.  TFe  may  refer  for  the 
grammatical  construction  to  Jer.  xl.  3.  [This  is  Rosexxueller's  explanation.  But  there  is  no  particular  reference  to  the 
city  In  tho  whole  preceding  part  of  tho  Song ;  and  neither  the  city  nor  Zion  is  in  the  mind  of  tho  writer  or  the  reader.  If 
then  we  adopt  the  reading  TT-TTIJ*,  the  explanation  of  Thexius  is  certainly  to  be  preferred,  “  Whilst  this  was  or  happened , 

— namely,  the  incident  Just  related  with  reference  to  the  fugitives.”  But  Geblach  is  of  the  opinion  that  77P-  can  be  taken 

T  •* 

as  suff.  3  per s.  fern. plur.  referring  to  the  eyes.  He  refers  to  an  analogous  case  in  Ps.  lxxiii.  5,  10*_  in  ID'J'N,  and  explaius 
its  occurrence  here  as  influenced  by  sympathy  with  TlpSofl  and  a  desire  to  distinguish  the  suffix  from  tho  singular  form 
in  1  Kings,  i.  22.  Then  the  translation  is  Yet  our  eyes  wasted  themselves  in  looking  for  our  help.  8o  Brouoiitox, 

Even  yet  our  eyes  are  spent  at  our  rain  help,  and  Notes,  Still  did  our  eyes  fail,  looking  for  help  »n  vain.  Tho  same  sense  may 
be  retained  if  we  adopt  the  K*ri,  ad  hue  nos  (sc.  amficimur)  r el  potius  oculi  nostri  amficiunter  (Geblach).  Yet  if  the  K’ri  is 
adopted,  the  lit.  translation  would  be,  as  yet  we,  sec  Josh.  xiv.  11.  The  fact  that  this  is  tho  initial  word,  gives  to  it  an  em¬ 
phasis,  both  accurately  and  felicitously  expressed  in  the  English  Version,  As  for  us  still  our  eyes  failed  looking  for  our  vain 
help. — W.  H.  H.]— See  ii.  11.— TP*J?,  In  Jer.  xxxvii.  7.  For  tho  construction  of  see  my 

Gr.  C3,  4,  g.  [The  possessive  pronoun,  as  a  suffix,  may  come  between  a  noun  and  the  word  qualifying  it,  and  then  tho  pro¬ 
noun  and  qualifying  word  are  to  be  expressed  together:  our  help  of  vanity— our  vain  help.  See  Naegels.  Gr. — W.  II.  II.} — 
Spn  in  Jer.  xvi.  19;  x.  3,  8  ;  U.  5,  etc.—TS 'DY  is  in.  key.  H3i\  in  Jer.  vi.  17;  xlviii.  19.— Jer.  xi.  12;  xiv.  9; 
xlii.  11,  etc.  See  also  NlSt  Jer*  ii- 11.  Yet  Is.  xiv.  20  seems  to  have  been  especially  in  tbe  Poet’s  mind,  whero  it  is 

•aid  2'pv  *6  Sn-Sn. 

Ver.  18. — Concerning  “NY,  see  ill.  52.  With  reference  to  the  signification  insidiare,  lying-in-wait  for,  see  Mic.  vii.  2  ; 
I*rov.  vi.  26,  and  the  nearly  related  7TY>\  1  Sam.  xxiv.  12.  The  reading  OY>  which  some  Codices  have  after  the  analogy 

T  T  T 

of  Prov.  iv.  12;  Job  xviii.  7,  gives  a  less  suitable  sense.  [The  chango  of  }*1Y  into  OY  may  have  been  suggested  by  the 

r  T 

difficulty  of  Interpreting  the  former  in  accordance  with  its  proper  signification  of  seizing,  catching  or  obtaining  by  hunting . 
See  Notes  below.— W.  II.  II.] — 1^’Y,  in  Jeremiah  once,  x.  23.  [Blaynet  :  “  Tho  LXX.  instead  of  Y  seem  to  have  read 
lyi'^Y,  our  little  ones."  Ilere  again  is  a  change  of  the  text  suggested,  doubtless,  by  tho  difficulty  of  hunting  (or  seizing 
upon  as  prey)  the  footsteps.— W.  II.  H.]— For  the  construction  of  70^70  see  DtiUrO*  ver.  9.— Jer.  v.l;  xlviii.  38, 
etc. — 3^p.  »e©  i»i.  57. — The  expression  is  elsewhere  used  of  filliug  up  the  measure  of  the  days  of  one’s  life, 

“IT  **  T  :  |T 

see  Jer.  xxv.  34 ;  1  Chron.  xvii.  11.— |*p  R3,  Jer.  1L  3,  comp.  Am.  viii.  2 ;  Ex.  vii.  2-6. 

Ver.  19.— D'^7p.  The  Prophet  uses  the  adjective  *7p  in  ii  23;  ill.  9;  xlvi.  6.  teo  *•  3.— The  phrase 

occurs  only  here:  yet  see  fcrov.  xxiii.  5 ;  xxx.  19.— pSl  is  properly  speaking  to  glow  with  heat,  to  bum ,  Ps.  vii.  id; 

• - t  I  -t 

Ez.  xxiv.  10.  Then  it  is  used  in  the  transferred  gense  of  hoi  pursuit,  and  indeed  at  first  with  *171(4  (as  it  were,  burning 

after  one)  Gen.  xxxi.  36;  1  Sam.  xvii.  53.  Only  in  this  place  is  the  word  construed  directly  as  transitive  with  the  Acc.  of 

tbe  object.  Jeremiah  never  avails  himself  of  the  word. — *!3T3»  very  frequent  in  Jer.,  ii.  2,  0;  ill.  2,  etc.— 3TR,  see  iii.  10. 

t  :  ■  -  r 

Ver.  20. — The  expression  *U'3N  TIH  Is  not  found  in  Jeremiah;  but,  founded  on  Gen.  vii.  27,  in  Ex.  xv.  8;  Ps.  xviii. 
6  (2  Sam.  xxii.  16);  Job  iv.  9;  comp.  Cant.  vii.  9. — TVtlfo  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah.  See  t  Sam.  xxiv.  6,  7, 11;  xxvi.  9, 
11,16,23;  2  Sam.  1. 14, 16 ;  xix.  22;  xxiii.  1. — TdK  Jeremiah  uses  frequently.  See  li.  56;  xxxviii.  28;  xlviii.  1,  etc.— 
rmtf,  (comp,  runtf,  Prov.  xxiiL  10)  is  found,  besides  here,  only  in  Ps.  evii.  20.— *7Y,  Jer.  vi.  4 ;  xlviiL  45. 

•  XT 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  17-20.  With  few  but  telling  strokes  the 
Prophet  here  sketches  a  picture  of  the  events 
which  constitute  the  Inst  stadium  of  the  great 
catastrophe,  ending  with  the  imprisonment  of 
tbe  king.  He  describes  how  they  in  Jerusalem 
had  placed  their  last  hope  on  Egyptian  help, 


which  was  not  realized,  ver.  17.  Then,  omitting 
all  that  had  reference  to  tho  capture  of  the  city 
itself,  he  passes  over  to  tho  flight  of  the  king, 
which  he  describes  so  graphically,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  regard  him  as  a  participator  in  the 
events  he  narrates.  He  describes  how  they  were 
so  closely  watched,  that  soon  all  hope  of  escape 
forsook  them,  ver.  18.  With  extraordinary  ce¬ 
lerity  they  were  pursued,  ver.  19,  and  the  king 
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was  imprisoned.  With  that,  their  last  hope,  the 
hope  that  they  might  live  under  his  shadow,  in 
the  enjoyment  at  least  of  liberty,  even  if  among 
foreign  people,  was  frustrated,  ver.  20. 

Ver.  17.  As  for  us,  our  eyes  yet  failed 
for  our  vain  help.  Yet  stood  she!  Our  eyes 
lonyed  after  our  vain  help .  She ,  that  is  to  say  Je¬ 
rusalem,  still  stood ,  exclaims  the  Poet  with  em¬ 
phasis,  and  thus  transports  us  into  the  historical 
event  of  which  he  treats.  [For  the  reasons 
stated  above  in  Textual  and  Grammatical  Notes, 
the  correct  translation  seems  to  be,  Still  did  our 
eyes  fail  looking  for  our  vaai  help.  Literally, 
Still  our  ey  >s  exhausted  or  spent  themselves  (look- 
ing )  for  our  vain  help. — W.  II.  H.]  The  Poet  de¬ 
scribes  here  the  yearning  long-cherished  hope 
of  Egyptian  help.  The  retreat  of  the  Chaldean 
army  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5)  had  greatly  strengthened 
that  hope.  But  it.  proved  delusive.  Instead  of 
the  Egyptian  army,  the  Chaldeans  were  soon 
seen  again  approaching  the  city  (Jer.  xxxvii.  8; 
xxxiv.  22).  [Our  vain  help.  Calvin:  “There 
is  an  implied  contrast  bet  ween  empty  and  fal¬ 
lacious  help  and  the  help  of  God,  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  rejected  when  they  preferred  the  Egyptians.”] 
— In  our  watching — on  our  watch-tower  [so 
Blaysky,  Booth royd,  Henderson,  Notes,  Ger- 
lacii,  Davidson  Lex.,  Fverst  Lex.\ — We  have 
watched  for  a  nation  that  could  not  save 
us — we  watched  for  a  people  that  helps  not  [or. 
will  not  help  (0 erlach),  or,  may  not,  i.  e.  cannot 
gave.— W.  II.  II.] 

Ver.  18.  They  hunt  our  steps,  that  we 
cannot  go  in  our  streets — They  watched  our 
slips  that  we  could  not  go  on  our  streets.  Ewald 
understands  the  first  half  of  the  verse  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  an  edict  of  the  Egyptian  king,  which 
prohibited  the  refugees  who  were  in  Egypt  from 
carrying  on  traffic  of  any  kind  with  Palestine. 
This  was  considered,  and  not  without  reason, 
the  harshest  measure  that  could  be  imposed  upon 
them.  But  we  have  not  the  least  knowledge 
of  any  kind  of  trade  with  the  markets  of  Palestine 
at  the  time  of  its  depopulation,  or  of  any  prohi¬ 
bition  of  visiting  those  markets.  Besides,  it.  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  tho  Jews,  who  had  fled 
to  Egypt,  impelled  by  fear  of  the  Chaldeans, 
would  have  had  any  desire  to  go  back  agaiu 
within  the  reach  of  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans. 
Then,  too,  this  thought  in  this  connection  seems 
an  excessively  awkward  vorepov  irporepov  [put¬ 
ting  last  first].  Tiiexitts  and  Vaihinger 
[Blayney,  also]  understand  these  words  of  the 
besieging  towers,  whence  the  streets  were  bom¬ 
barded  and  so  walking  in  them  was  prevented. 
I  will  not  deny  that  from  these  towers  (see  re¬ 
marks  on  Jer.  lii.  4,  5)  the  city  might  be  watched. 
But  to  refer  the  words  that  we  could  not  walk  in 
the  streets  to  the  bombardment  of  the  streets, 
seems  to  me  a  singular  notion.  We  are  not  to 
suppose  that  the  besieging  machines  of  the  an¬ 
cients  carried  cannon.  [Remembering  how  nar¬ 
row  the  streets  of  oriental  cities  are  and  how 
protected,  often,  by  the  buildings  projecting  over 
them,  it  is  obvious  that  no  besieging  towers 
could  so  command  the  streets  as  to  expose  the 
citizens  to  the  aim  of  the  enemies*  weapons. — 
W.  II.  H.]  We  rea/1  in  Jer.  lii.  7,  8,  “And  all 
the  men  of  war  fled,  by  the  way  of  the  gate  be¬ 
tween  the  two  walls,  which  w«s  by  the  king’s 


garden:  (now  the  Chaldeans  were  by  the  city 
round  about;)  and  they  went  by  the  way  of  the 
plain.  But  the  army  of  the  Chaldeans  pursue! 
after  the  king,  and  overtook  Zedekiah  in  th? 
plains  of  Jericho;  and  all  his  army  was 
scattered  from  him.”  See  2  Kings  xxr.  4.  5. 
From  this  description  it  appears,  1st.  That  Zede- 
kiah  with  his  men  of  war  endeavored  to  escape 
secretly,  and  did  so  escape  by  a  flight  at  night 
from  a  gate  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  c  :y. 
2d.  That  the  Chaldeans  sought  to  prevent  hi*  es¬ 
cape.  This  is  evident  from  their  surrounding  the 
ciiy,  as  well  as  from  the  secret  flight  and  imme¬ 
diate  pursuit.  It  is  also  obvious,  a  priori,  that 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  near  at  hand  for  the  very 
purpose  of  getting  possession  of  the  person  of  the 
king.  Now  does  not  our  passage  answer  exactly 
to  all  this?  All  the  steps  of  the  beleaguered 
citizens  were  observed,  so  that  they  could  not  go 
upon  their  streets  unhindered.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  of  the  country  roads.  But  I 

believe  that  tho  passages  leading  out  of  the  city, 
as  for  example  the  way  between  the  walls,  can  be 

classed  with  the  jTQH "y=st reefs.  [The  verb  ren¬ 
dered  hunt,  "Wlf,  means  (see remarks  on  iii.  52),  not 
merely  to  hunt ,  but  to  take  bg  hunting,  not  merely 
to  lay  snares  (Noyes),  but  to  ensnare  or  take  insnara. 
It  clearly  has  this  meaning,  it  seems  to  me.  both  in 
Mic.  vii.  2  and  Prov.  vi.  26.  The  word  rendered 

streets ,  rfarn,  means  the  streets  of  a  city,  as  ii 
plainly  evident  here  from  the  expression  oltr 
streets.  JJ'fprPS,  in  our  own  streets ,  can  only  mean 
the  streets  of  our  city,  and  that  no  out  of  the  way 
passages  between  the  walls,  but  streets  that  were 
common  property,  and  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  walk  in.  Our  text  then  can  only  mean 
that  those  who  appeared  on  tho  streets  were  at 
once  arrested.  Zedekiah  and  his  army  weie  not 
captured  in  the  streets ,  but  far  away  from  the  city. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  neither  this  verse, 
nor  the  following  one,  refers  particularly  to  tbe 
flight  and  capture  of  Zedekiah  and  his  army.  It 
relates  to  a  time  posterior  to  that  event.  The 
city  was  already  in  possession  of  the  Chaldeans: 
the  enemy  had  entered  into  the  gates  of  Jenimlv a 
(ver.  12),  which  did  not  occur  till  one  month 
after  Zedekiah’s  capture.  The  Prophet  having 
announced  in  ver.  11,  that  the  Divine  wrath  was 
accomplished,  and  Zion  consumed  with  fire  to 
the  very foundations  thereof,  goes  back  in  vers.  12- 
16,  to  attribute  this  event  to  the  sins  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  and  priests,  and  to  show  how  they  were 
abhorred  and  punished, — then  in  ver.  17,  he  tells 
us,  how  those  that  were  left  in  the  city  continued 
to  the  very  last  to  hope  for  Egypt  ian  aid, — in  ver. 
18,  that  they  could  not  escape  from  the  city,  for 
they  were  captured  the  moment  they  appeared  in 
the  streets, — in  ver.  19,  that  those  who  did  man¬ 
age  to  escape  from  the  city  were  pursued  aud 
captured,  whether  they  fled  to  the  mountains  or 
the  desert, — and  ver.  20,  declaring  that  their 
king  was  already  a  prisoner,  recognizes  the  fact 
that  the  kingdom  is  destroyed  and  their  inde¬ 
pendent  nationality  is  at  an  end.  With  all  this 
tbe  last  half  of  ver.  18  harmonizes;  when  they 
found  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  come,  and  that 
they  were  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Chaldeans, 
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then  it  was  evident  that  their  end  was  near,  their 
days  fulfilled, — yea,  their  end  had  actually  come ! 
We  translate  the  first  half  of  the  verse,  therefore, 
They  hunted  our  steps ,  or  they  ensnared  our  steps, 
that  is,  they  were  on  the  watch  for  us  and  caught 
us  as  a  wily  trapper  watching  the  steps  of  his 
game,  so  that  we  could  not  go  in  our  streets. — W.  H. 
11.] — Our  end  is  near,  our  days  are  ful¬ 
filled;  for  our  end  is  come.  [Oar  end  ap¬ 
proached,  our  days  were  fulfilled,  for  (or  yea,  ja, 
Geblach)  our  end  arrived,  or  was  actually  come. 
There  is  no  change  of  tense  from  the  first  half  of 
the  verse. — W.  H.  H.]  These  are  the  ipsissima 
verba  of  the  fugitives,  which  describe  most  gra¬ 
phically  how  they  felt,  when  they  observed  that 
their  flight  was  discovered.  Since  many  sur¬ 
vived  those  days,  among  ofhers  the  king  and  the 
Poet  himself,  it  is  evident  that  these  words  are 
to  be  interpreted,  not  of  what  happened,  but  of 
what  they  feared  would  happen.  Besides,  the 
second  half  of  the  verse,  composed  of  two  mem¬ 
bers,  is  climacteric;  for  in  the  first,  the  end  is 
indicated  only  as  near,  but  in  the  second  as  come, 
and  therefore  the  measure  of  life  as  fulfilled. 
[These  words  were  not  the  words  of  “fugitives,” 
for  reasons  given  above.  They  may  have  been 
the  words  of  the  would-be  fugitives,  those  who 
would  have  escaped  from  the  city  if  they  had  not 
been  arrested  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  regard  them  as  the  words  of 
the  Prophet.  The  Egyptians  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue.  Escape  from  the  city  was  impossible. 
Then,  says  he,  our  end  approached ,  the  days  of  our 
national  existence  were  accomplished,  yea  our  end 
actually  arrived,  when  the  city  was  consumed  with 
fire,  and  the  people  transported  to  Babylon. — 
W.  H.H.l 

Yer.  19.  Our  persecutors  are — our  pursuers 
were — swifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heaven. 
The  image  of  the  eagles  is  taken  from  Jer.  iv. 
13,  where  it  is  said  of  the  enemy  from  the  north 
“his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles.”  See  2  Sam. 
i.  23.  Their  apprehension  proves  to  be  well 
founded.  The  pursuit  was  begun  instantly  and 
with  the  greatest  energy. — They  pursued  us 
upon  the  mountains,  they  laid  wait  for  us 
in  the  wilderness.  On  the  mountains  they 
chased  us,  in  the  wilderness  they  were  on  the  wafrh 
for  us  [Gkrlach:  laid  snares  for  na.l  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  Jeri¬ 
cho,  at  first  over  heights  (beginning  with  the 
Mount  of  Olives)  leads  directly  down  into  the 
plain  of  the  Ghor.  See  the  full  description  of 
this  road  in  Ritter’s  Geography,  xv.  1.  pp.  48*3 
if.  Let  the  suffixes  of  the  first  person  be  care¬ 
fully  observed  in  this  whole  narration  of  the 
flight  of  the  king,  vers.  18-20.  Would  notone, 
who  knew  of  the  facts  only  by  hear-say,  have 
used  the  third  person  ?*  And  does  not  the  first 
person  show,  as  also  the  animated  clearly  defined 
particulars  do,  that  he  himself  had  participated 
in  the  flight  from  that  fierce  pursuit?  [Granting 
that  the  flight  and  pursuit  of  the  king  are  here  in¬ 
tended.  there  is  surely  nothing  in  the  description 
that  necessarily  implies  the  presence  of  the  au¬ 
thor  with  the  king.  But  we  have  seen  above 
that  this  verse  cannot  relate  to  the  flight  and  cap- 

*  [Is  this  question  well  put  by  one  who  regards  the  third 
Song  as  the  composition  of  another  than  Joremiah  himself? 
— Vf.U.  H.J 


ture  of  the  king.  The  Prophet  is  simply  relating 
the  fate  of  the  people  and  coufirming  his  declara¬ 
tion  that  their  end,  as  a  people,  a  nation,  had  come, 
ver.  18.  The  Egyptians  did  not  arrive  for  their 
relief.  Those  who  ventured  into  the  streets  were 
seized  and  made  prisoners.  Those  who  managed 
to  escape  were  hotly  pursued  or  fell  into  am¬ 
bushes  carefully  prepared  in  view  of  their  flight. 
They  were  now  hopeless  and  helpless.  And  to 
crown  all,  their  king  was  a  prisoner,  ver.  20,  and 
even  if  they  could  escape  from  their  pursuers, 
they  could  not  rally  around  his  sacred  person 
and  preserve  their  independent  sovereignty  in 
some  foreign  land.  Thus  in  very  truth  their  end 
had  come,  which  is  the  point  tho  Prophet  has  in 
his  mind. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  20.  The  breath  of  our  nostrils.  [Owen: 
“A  kingdom  cannot  exist  without  a  king.  Hence 
the  king  may  be  said  to  be  the  breath  or  the 
life  of  the  body  politic.”] — the  anointed  of  the 
LORD — of  Jehovah — was  taken  in  their  pits 
— [Calvin:  in  their  snares.  Broughton:  teas  caught 
in  their  trap.] — Of  whom  we  said,  under  his 
shadow — [or,  according  to  Owen  and  Noyes, 
under  whose  shadow,  we  said,] — sec  Is.  xxx.  2,  3; 
Ilos.  xiv.  8  (7);  Ez.  xxxi.  17. — We  shall  live 
among  the  heathen — [ the  nations,  Calvin, 
Broughton,  Boothroyd,  Owen,  Noyes,  Ger- 
lach.  Blayney:  “To  live  among  the  nations, 
probably  means  to  exist  in  a  national  capacity, 
or  as  one  among  them.”]  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Poet  to  sound  the  praises  of  the  king.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  words  and  the  connection 
utterly  refute  the  idea,  adopted  by  the  Chaldaic, 
Raschi  and  many  modern  commentators,  that 
this  refers  to  the  pious  Josiah,  whom  Jeremiah, 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  25,  glorified  iu  a 
song  of  lamentation.  The  King  here  meant  can 
only  be  Zedckiah.  He  was  a  weak,  but  a  good- 
natured  king.  He  resembled  Louis  XVI.  of 
France.  Like  him  he  may  also  have  been  well- 
beloved.  But  the  principal  point  was  that  he  >vas 
king,  and  especially  the  theocratic  king.  Seneca 
says  (de  Clementia,  i.  4,  according  to  a  quotation 
of  Pareau’s),  Ille  ( princeps )  est  spiriius  vitulis , 
quem  hxc  tot  millia  ( civiurn )  trahunt  [he  (the 
sovereign)  is  the  vital  breath,  which  so  many 
thousands  (of  citizens)  inhale].  Much  more 
the  theocratic  king,  the  Lord’s  anointed,  the 
bearer  of  the  promises  (2  Sam.  vii.)  was  a  living 
pledge  of  the  continuance  and  prosperity  of  the 
people.  See  Ps.  xxviii.,  especially  ver.  8.  and 
1)klitz8ch  on  that  place.  We  can  see,  besides, 
from  the  words  of  whom  we  said,  etc.,  what  plan 
with  reference  to  the  future  was  entertained  by 
the  fugitive  Jews.  They  hoped  to  escape  to  a 
friendly  heathen  nation,  and  there  gathering 
around  their  king  as  their  shield  and  security  of 
a  better  future,  pass  their  days  at  least  in  free¬ 
dom.  [Wordsworth:  “  It  has  been  objected  by 
some,  that  the  Lamentations  could  not  have  been 
written  by  Jeremiah  on  the  occasion  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  because  such  words  as 
these,  could  not  be  applied  to  such  a  vicious  king 
as  Zedekiah.  But  such  an  objection  as  this  be¬ 
trays  an  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  true  loyalty, 
as  taught  by  Almighty  God  iu  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  in  the  New.  He  tenches  us  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  his 
office,  and  to  venerate  his  authority  as  from  God 
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(Rom.  xiii.  1-7),  whatever  may  be  his  personal 
character.  Even  Saul  was  ‘the  Lord’s  Anointed,* 
and  was  revered  and  bewailed  as  such  by  David. 
See  on  1  Sam.  xxvi.  8,  11,  16,  23;  2  Sam.  i.  14, 
16.  And  our  blessed  Lord  and  His  Apostles 
teach  us  to  obey  a  civil  ruler,  as  God’s  deputy 
and  vicegerent,  in  all  things  not  unlawful,  al¬ 
though  that  ruler  may  be  a  Tiberius  (see  on 
Matt.  xxii.  21)  or  a  Nero  (see  on  Rom.  xiii.  1- 
7;  Titus  iii.  1 ;  1  Pet.  ii  13).*’  Calvin;  “God 
made  David  king,  and  also  his  posterity,  for  this 
end,  that  the  life  of  the  people  might,  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  reside  in  him.  As  far  then  as  David  was  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  so  constituted  by  God, 
he  was  even  their  life.  The  same  was  the  oase 
with  all  his  posterity  as  long  as  the  succession 

continued . But  we  must  observe  that 

these  high  terms  in  whioh  the  posterity  of  David 
were  spoken  of,  properly  belong  to  Christ  only; 
for  David  was  not  the  life  of  the  people,  except 
as  he  was  the  type  of  Christ  and  represented 
His  person.  Then  what  is  said  was  not  really 
found,  in  its  fullest  significance,  in  the  posterity 


of  David,  but  only  typically.  Hence  the  truth, 
the  reality,  is  to  be  sought  in  no  other  but  in 
Christ.  And  we  hence  learn  that  the  Church 
is  dead,  and  is  like  a  maimed  body,  when  sepa¬ 
rated  from  its  Head.  ...  In  short,  Jeremiah 
means  that  the  favor  of  God  was,  as  it  were,  ex¬ 
tinguished  when  the  king  was  taken  away,  be¬ 
cause  the  happiness  of  the  people  depended  on 
the  king,  and  the  royal  dignity  was  as  it  were 
a  sure  pledge  of  the  grace  and  favor  of  God; 
hence  the  blessing  of  God  ceased,  when  the  king 
was  taken  away  from  the  Jews.  .  .  .  We  shall  hw, 
they  said,  even  among  the  nation e  under  the  shadow 
of  our  king  ;  that  is,  ‘  Though  we  may  be  driven 
to  foreign  nations,  yet  the  king  will  be  able  to 
gather  us,  and  his  shadow  will  extend  far  and 
wide  to  keep  us  safe.’  So  the  Jews  believed,  but 
falsely,  because  by  their  defection  they  had  cast 
away  the  yoke  of  Christ  and  of  God,  as  it  is  said 
in  Ps.  ii.  3.  As  then  they  had  shaken  off  the 
heavenly  yoke,  they  in  vain  trusted  in  the  shadow 
of  an  earthly  king,  and  were  wholly  unworthy 
of  the  guardianship  and  protection  of  God.”] 


IV.  21,  22. 

21  Rejoice  and  be  glad,  O  daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the  land  of  Uz :  the 
cup  also  shall  pass  through  unto  thee ;  thou  shalt  be  drunken,  and  shalt  make  thy- 

22  self  naked.  The  punishment  of  thine  iniquity  is  accomplished,  O  daughter  of 
Zion ;  he  will  no  more  carry  thee  away  into  captivity :  he  will  visit  thine  iniquity, 
O  daughter  of  Edom ;  he  will  discover  thy  sins. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  21. — TOi^V.  For  the  form  see  Jer.  x.  17.  [May  we  recognize  a  peculiarity  of  Jeremiah  in  this  form  ?— W.  H.  H.] 
— ' see  i.  21.-^-D,D,  Jer.  xxv.  15, 17,  28;  xlix.  12;  li.7,  etc.  The  exprosalon  Is  peculiar  to  this  place.- 

irubriari,  Jer.  xxr.  27  ;  xlviii.  20 ;  li.  7,  39,  67.— HIthp.  of  PPjJ  only  here.  Jeremiah  uaes  the  verb  in  no  fora. 
Perhaps  there  lies  in  ,*\ppp  an  allusion  [ironical  ?]  to  that  pj?,  pj?  of  the  Edomites,  Ps.  cxxxvU.  7. 

Ver.  22. — The  perfects  in  this  verse  indicate,  that  the  Poet  transfers  himself  into  the  future.  In  such  a  manner  that  he 
sees  what  is  yet  future,  as  if  it  aero  actually  transpiring  before  him.— jty,  see  ver.  C. — DP.  frequent  with  Jeremiah, i.  3; 
vi.  29 ;  xxiv.  10,  etc.  The  phrase  T5!  V  DP  occurs  only  here. — Jeremiah  uses  Hiphil  of  SjH  very  often,  xx.  4 ;  xxii.  12,  da 

I “t  ~  i  “T 

also  the  Piel,  see  ii.  14,  where  the  construction  with  also  occurs. — IpD,  Jer.  ▼.  9,  29 ;  xxv.  12,  etc .  The  phrase  1p3 
Jty  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Pentateuch,  Ex.  xx.  5 ;  xxxiv.  7 ;  Lev.  xviU.  25 ;  Nam.  xiv.  18 ;  Dent  ▼.  9 :  yet  it  is  also  found 
in  Jeremiah,  xxv.  12 ;  xxxvi.  81. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  21,  22.  In  conclusion  the  Poet  addresses 
a  word  of  threatening  to  Edom,  in  the  midst  of 
which  a  word  of  comfort' addressed  to  Zion, 
renders  the  severity  of  the  threatening  still  more 
impressive.  That  the  Edomites  mo9t  maliciously 
rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
even  contributed  towards  it,  we  know  from  Ps. 
cxxxvii.  7;  Ez.  xxv.  12;  xxxv.  15;  xxxvi.  5. 
See  remarks  on  Jer.  xlix.  7-22,  to  which  the 
ironical  ’not?)  'b'fr,  rejoice  and  be  glad ,  here 
refer. 

*  Ver.  21.  Rejoice — exult — and  be  glad,  O 
daughter  of  Edom,  that  dwellest  in  the 
land  of  Uz.  Whether  this  refers  to  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  dominion  of  Edom  that  existed  at 


that  time,  or  at  an  earlier  period,  or  whether  it 
merely  refers  to  such  an  extension  in  a  general 
way,  is  very  questionable.  Ewald  (on  this  text 
and  Oesch.  d.  B.  IsrL  IV.  S.  9)  is  of  the  opinion, 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  extended  the  dominion 
of  flie  Edomites  “  in  the  land  of  Uz  far  to  the 
north-east.”  But  this  position  of  the  land  of  Hi 
[north-east  of  Idumea]  is  very  problematical. 
See  remarks  on  Jer.  xxv.  20.  At  all  events,  the 
words  are  most  easily  explained  if  the  dwelling 
in  the  land  of  Uz  is  regarded  os  an  evidence  of 
sucoess  and  a  cause  for  rejoicing  on  the  part  of 
Edom.  The  historical  accounts  are  too  sparse  to 
enable  us  to  ascertain  anything  on  this  subject 
with  certainty.  See  Carl  von  Raumer,  Eastern 
Palestine  and  the  land  of  Edom,  in  Bbrghaus’ 
Annals ,  1830,  Vol.  I  pp.  563,  504.  [Brough¬ 
ton  :  “  From  Esay  to  the  Herods  Edom  hated 
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Jacob,  and  no  less  than  ten  prophecies  are  against 
them,  as  Barbinel  noteth  upon  Obadias  ”  Cal¬ 
vin  :  “  The  Idumeans,  above  others,  had  mani¬ 
fested  hostility  to  the  chosen  people.  And  the 
indignity  was  the  greater,  because  they  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  same  father,  for  Isaac  was  their 
common  father ;  and  they  derived  their  origin 
from  two  brothers,  Esau  and  Jacob.  As,  then, 
the  Idumeans  were  related  to  the  Jews,  their 
cruelty  was  less  tolerable ;  for  they  thus  forgot 
their  own  race,  and  raged  against  their  brethren 
and  relatives.'*]. — The  oup  also  shall  pass 
through  unto  thee — also  to  thee  shall  the  cup 
pass  over.  [Calvin  :  “  He  employs  a  common 
metaphor ;  for  adversity  is  denoted  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  by  the  word  cup;  for  God,  according  to  His 
will,  gives  to  drink  to  each  as  much  as  He 
pleases.  ...  Nor  does  He  allow  any  one  either 
to  reject  the  cup  offered,  or  to  throw  away  the 
wine,  but  He  constrains  him  to  drink  and  to  ex¬ 
haust  to  the  very  dregs  as  much  as  He  gives  to 
each  to  drink.  Hence  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  Prophet  says  now  that  the  cup  would  pass  over 
to  the  Idumeans ;  for  we  know  that,  shortly  after, 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Chaldeans,  with  whom 
they  had  before  been  united.  But  when  they 
had  by  their  perfidy  fallen  off  from  their  treaty, 
they  were  in  their  turn  punished”]. — Thou 
shalt  be  drunken.  Thou  shalt  get  drunk.  [By 
drunkenness  here  we  are  to  understand  “that 
judicial  infatuation”  (Blayney)  which  leads  to 
all  sorts  of  shame  and  self-injury,  and  exposes 
its  subject  to  the  cruel  mercies  of  his  enemies. — 
W.  H.  H.]. — And  shalt  make  thyself  naked. 
Drunkenness  and  denudation,  intoxication  and 
shame  go  together :  see  Gen.  ix.  21 ;  Hab.  ii.  15, 1 6. 

Ver.  22.  The  punishment  of  thine  ini¬ 
quity  (marg.  simply,  Thine  iniquity)  is  accom¬ 
plished. — Blotted  out  is  thy  guilt  [or  we  can 
translate  Dr.  Naeoelsbach's  translation,  Thy 
debt  is  paid.  Getilgt  ist  deine  Schuld.  Gerlach  : 
thy  guilt  is  at  an  end.  All  the  English  translators, 
except  Owen,  take  J\j£  in  the  first  member  of  the 
verse  as  the  punishment  of  iniquity ,  and  in  the 
second  member  as  iniquity  itself.  Owen  trans¬ 
lates  the  word  iniquity  in  both  members,  but  ex¬ 
plains  the  first  as  meaning  punishment :  “  to 
complete  iniquity ,”  he  says,  “  can  here  mean  no 
other  thing  than  to  complete  the  punishment  due 
to  it.”  It  is  an  awkward  confusion  of  terms 
and  injures  the  antithesis  between  the  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  verse  to  put  two  meanings  on  this 
one  word.  We  are,  doubtless,  to  take  the  word 
in  both  clauses  in  the  sense  of  guilt,  desert  of 
and  liability  to  punishment,  and  understand  the 
whole  verse  as  intended  in  a  prophetical  and  an¬ 
ticipatory  sense.  The  exile  the  Jews  were  now 
suffering  would  exhaust,  as  it  were,  the  demands 
of  justice  against  them  ;  and  in  view  of  this  the 
Prophet  says,  Thy  guilt  is  blotted  out ,  or  cancelled , 
or  at  an  end.  Wordsworth:  “Rather,  thy  sin 
(see  ver.  6)  is  accomplished ,  completed  and  taken 
away;  and  for  this  use  of  the  verb  (t&m)  here, 
see  iii.  22;  Jer.  vi.  29;  xliv.  12;  where  it  is 
rendered  by  consumed ,  and  Gesen.  867.” — W.  H. 
H.]. — He  will  no  more  carry  thee  away 
into  captivity — he  will  not  banish  th<e  longer 
[lit.  he  will  not  add  to  banish  thee.  This  does  not 
imply,  as  many  commentators  seem  to  apprehend, 
a  promise  that  God  would  never  again  send  the 


Jewish  nation  into  captivity.  But  it  means  only 
that  their  present  exile  should  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  limit  determined  by  their  guilt.  It 
involves  rather  a  promise  of  a  return  to  their 
own  land,  when  their  iniquity  was  thus  cancelled 
by  the  punishment  received. — W.  H.  H.]  — He 
will  visit  thine  iniquity — He  visits  thy 
guilt.  See  i.  8. — O  daughter  of  Edom,  he 
will  discover — he  uncovers — thy  sins.  The 
two  halves  of  the  verse  correspond  to  each  other: 
each  of  them  has  the  name  of  a  nation  for  its 
central  point ;  to  the  DjH,  finished  or  cancelled 
is  thy  guilt ,  of  the  first  half,  corresponds  the 
WRTjM.  he  visits  thine  iniquity ,  of  the  second ; 

and  to  the  to  banish  theet  of  the  first  half, 

corresponds  the  71^721,  uncovers ,  of  the  second. 
[This  is  more  apparent  in  Hebrew,  because  the 
last  two  words  referred  to  are  derived  from  the 
same  verbal  root.  Some  have  attempted  to  make 
the  correspondence  complete  by  giving  the 
same  sense  to  both  these  words.  Thus  Bootii- 
royd  translates  the  first  he  will  no  more  expose 
thee ,  and  the  second  he  will  expose  thy  sins.  But 
the  Hiphil  form  of  the  first  phrase  will  not  allow 
us  to  translate  it  in  the  same  sense  as  tho  Kal 
form  of  the  second  word,  nor  does  the  Hiphil 
ever  seem  to  be  used  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  leading  away,  causing  to  go  away ,  driving 
away ,  or  carrying  captive.  Henderson,  on  the 
other  hand  (Blayney  and  Owen  give  the  same 
sense),  translates  the  first  phrase  he  will  no 
more  hold  theecaptivef  and  the  second  he  will  carry 
thee  away  captive  because  of  thy  sins ,  which  agrees 
with  the  marginal  reading  in  our  English  Bible. 
But  the  Kal  might  mean  to  go  away  into  captivity , 
but  cannot  have  the  Hiphil  sense  of  carrying  away. 
More  than  this,  the  grammatical  construction 
would  require  us  to  understand  that  he  made 
their  sins  captive  instead  of  their  persons.  And 
more  than  all  the  Hebrew  phrase  is  constantly 
used  in  the  sense  of  uncovering  sins ,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exposing  them  to  contempt,  rebuke  and 
punishment.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  acquiesce  in  the  translation  above  given. 
— Wordsworth:  “  He  hath  uncovered  the  sins 
of  Edom;  and  hath  covered  those  of  Israel.” — 
W.  H.  H.] 

Note  on  Authorship .*  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
Song  contains  some  hints  in  reference  to  its  au¬ 
thor  that  are  worthy  of  consideration.  1.  The 
brilliant  descriptive  sketch  of  the  Princes  of 
Judah,  given  by  the  Poet  in  ver.  7,  should  be 
considered.  2.  He  charges  the  blame  of  the 
prodigious  misfortune  entirely  to  the  Priests  and 
Prophets,  vers.  13-16  (see  also  ii.  14),  whilst  it 
appears  from  Jeremiah  that  the  secular  leaders 
of  the  people  [die  weltlichen  Grossen]  were  not 
less  guilty.  See  Jer.  ii.  26;  v  5,  25-28:  xxiii. 
1,  2;  xxxiv.  19;  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.  xliv.  17.  His 
way  of  putting  things  conveys  to  us  the  im* 
pression,  that  the  author  may  have  been  an  ac¬ 
complished  member  of  the  lay  aristocracy,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  great  love  for  his  own  particular  order. 
3.  This  conclusion  is  favored  by  the  fact,  as  he 
gives  us  very  plainly  to  understand,  that  he  was 

*  [This  note,  appended  to  tho  introduction  to  the  chapter 
by  tne  author,  has  been  transferred  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
by  the  Translator,  in  order  to  preserve  the  connection  uir 
broken.— W.  H.  H.] 
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one  of  the  companions  of  the  king  in  bis  flight, 
vers.  17-20.  It  would  seem  then,  that  he  was 
one  of  the  polished  and  well-disposed  Princes 
belonging  to  the  Court  of  the  King.  Was  he, 
perhaps,  that  Seraiab,  who  was  the  son  of  Neriah 
and  brother  of  Baruch  (Jer.  li.  59)  ?  [The  argu¬ 
ments  here  indicated  have  been  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  answered.  It  remains  only  to  say,  1. 
That  Jeremiah  was  fully  equal  to  a  much  fuller 
and  more  “  brilliant”  description  of  the  princes, 
than  that  contained  in  ver.  7,  both  from  his 
personal  knowledge  of  the  court,  and  his  imagi¬ 
native,  poetical  and  rhetorical  abilities,  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  his  book  of  Prophecies.  2.  The  author, 
even  supposing  him  to  be  one  of  the  Princes,  can 
not  be  charged  with  the  criminal  partiality  of 
attempting  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  sins  of  his 
own  peers.  While  ver.  13  charges  special  guilt 
ou  Prophets  and  Priests,  as  also  Jeremiah  (him¬ 
self  both  Prophet  and  Priest)  does;  yet  the 
whole  people  are  represented  as  given  up  to  sin, 
like  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  of  old,  ver.  6; 
and  the  1*  with  which  ver.  6  begins,  shows  that 
the  secular  nobility,  represented  in  ver.  6  as 
those  who  “  fed  delicately”  and  were  “brought 
up  in  scarlet,”  suffered  the  punishment  of  their 
own  “iniquity.”  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
book  of  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  written  by  a 
Prophet,  and  Priest,  sought  to  extenuate  the  guilt 
of  those  two  classes  and  to  lay  the  blame  chiefly 
on  the  secular  nobility,  then  there  might  be  some 
show  for  the  argument  that  this  Book  of  Lamenta¬ 
tions,  which  lays  the  onus  of  the  guilt  on  Pro¬ 
phets  and  Priests,  was  not  written  by  Jeremiah. 
But  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  true:  and  in  Jer. 
xxvi.  7-24,  the  Prophet  actually  represents  the 
Princes  as  resisting  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets  and  Priests,  to  put  him  to  death.  Who 
then  would  be  more  likely  to  frhow  a  preference 
for  the  Princes,  to  the  othor  two  orders  alluded 
to,  than  Jeremiah  himself?  In  fact,  however,  no 
such  preference  is  shown.  3.  Vers.  17-19  do 
not  and  cannot  describe  the  flight  and  capture  I 
of  the  king  and  his  army.  If  it  were  possible  to 
interpret  them  of  those  events,  we  must  decide 
that  they  are  anything  but  “  graphic,”  and  have 
none  of  the  characteristics  which  would  mark  the 
report  of  an  eye-witness  of  those  events  and  a 
participator  in  them.  Ouly  an  author  capable 
of  the  brusque  personation  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
third  chapter,  by  the  abrupt  introduction  of  “I 
am  the  man,”  could  possibly  be  guilty  of  such  an 
awkward  and  preposterous  absorption  of  the 
king,  princes,  and  “all  the  men  of  war”  in  his 
own  person,  by  tumbling  them  all  into  the  nar¬ 
rative  coudensed  into  the  single  pronoun  “us,” 
without  any  other  announcement  or  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  rank,  character  and  numbers 
of  those  who  now  appear  upon  the  scene.  As 
Dr.  Naegelsbach  can  accept  the  absurdity  in¬ 
volved  in  the  idea  that  Jeremiah  was  not  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  third  chapter,  he  can  be  pardoned  for 
the  absurdity  involved  in  the  idea,  that  the  “  us,” 
in  ver.  17  of  this  chapter,  means  king  Zedekiah 
and  his  companions  in  flight,  including  “all  the 
men  of  war.”  But  where  are  the  graphic  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  description,  “die  er  so  anschaulich 
beschreibt,  dass  man  sich  fast  genothigt  sieht, 
ihn  fiir  einen  Theilnehmer  derselben  zu  halten,” 
i.  e.,  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 


that  the  writer  was  a  participant  in  the  scenes 
he  describes?  Where  are  the  allusions  to  the 
facts  that  they  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
“night,”  “by  the  way  of  the  gate  between  the 
two  walls,  which  was  by  the  king's  garden,’* 
that  “  all  the  men  of  war  ”  went  with  i lie  king 
and  that  when  the  king  was  taken  the  army  was 
“  scattered  from  him”  (2  Kings  xxv.  3  5;  Jer. 
lii.  6-8)  ?  On  the  other  nand,  here  are  facts  in¬ 
consistent  with  those  referred  to,  that  they  were 
on  their  watch-towers,  watching  for  help,  notat- 
tempting  escape,  ver.  17,  and  that  they  could  not 
go  in  the  streets  without  being  arrested  by  those 
who  hunted  their  steps,  ver.  18.  involving  the 
idea  that  the  city  was  already  in  possession  of 
the  enemy, — whereas,  before  the  enemy  were 
actually  in  the  city,  Zedekiah  and  his  army  made 
a  secret  and  unobserved  escape,  and  were  not 
pursued  till  after  they  had  gone  completely  round 
the  walls  of  the  city  from  west  to  cast  and  were 
on  their  way  to  the  plains  of  Jericho.  Finally: 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  completeness  of 
the  Poem  requires  us  to  interpret  these  last  verses 
of  the  events  that  followed  the  capture  of  the 
king.  They  describe  the  last  scene  in  the  ca¬ 
tastrophe,  the  feelingsand  the  fate  of  thepeople, 
remaining  in  the  city,  when  the  Chaldeans  took 
possession  of  it  and  proceeded  to  their  work  of 
plunder,  violence  and  destruction.  And  it  is 
written  just  as  we  would  suppose  Jeremiah,  who 
was  found  in  imprisonment  by  the  Chaldeans,  at 
that  time,  and  who  actually  witnessed  what  he 
describes,  would  have  written  it. — W.  H.  H.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  “If  the  violation  of  a  material 
Temple,  such  as  that  of  Jerusalem  formerly  was, 
is  so  sad  and  sorrowful  a  spectacle;  how  much 
more  sad  and  sorrowful  would  be  the  violation 
of  spiritual  temples,  such  as  the  bodies  of  Chris¬ 
tians?  Yet  they  are  violated  by  other  crimes 
against  conscience,  as  well  as  especially  by  forni¬ 
cation  and  murders  (1  Cor.  vi.  15-20).  But  woo 
to  such  a  violator!  For  he  in  turn  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  (1  Cor.  iii. 
16,  17).”  Forster. 

2.  Vers.  1,  2.  The  children  of  Zion  are  here 
denoted  as  of  noble  extraction,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  compared  to  precious  metals  and  precious 
stones,  which  never  could  become  so  black  and 
vile,  as  to  be  thrown  into  the  corners  of  the 
streets  as  worthless.  Israel  was  in  fact  the  no¬ 
bility  of  the  human  race.  For  the  heathen  are 
nothing  else  than  the  homo  communit ,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  natural  man,  without  higher  life-power. 
But  Israel,  as  the  chosen  people,  represented  the 
power  of  the  higher  and  eternal  life,  though  only 
typically.  Therefore  it  represents  only,  as  it 
were,  the  lower  nobility,  or  nobility  in  the  lowest 
degree.  Yet  this  is  always  a  real  nobility.  The 
meanest  Jew  carries  about  with  him  to  this  day, 
in  hiB  crooked  nose,  a  diploma  of  nobility,  which 
elevates  him  above  all  the  nobility  of  our  modern 
European  aristocrats,  for  he  is  thereby  legiti¬ 
matized  as  a  son  of  Abraham.  But  what  is  this 
and  all  other  kinds  of  nobility  of  the  earthly  high¬ 
born,  compared  to  the  nobility  of  those  born 
again  of  Christ  through  the  Word  and  Sacra* 
ment?  Nothing  but  “dung,”  as  Faul  decides, 
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who  in  Phil.  iii.  8  tears  his  theocratic  patent  of 
nobility  into  shreds.  For  all  that  springs  from 
the  earth,  is  perishable,  corruptible,  subject  to 
bondage  (Gal.  iv.  23-20);  but  what  comes  from 
Heaven,  is  incorruptible,  eternal,  glorious,  truly 
free  (G  il.  iv.  26).  Before  that  absolute  nobility, 
moreover,  all  earthly  distinctions  vanish  away; 
here  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  here  is  neither 
bond  nor  free,  here  is  neither  male  nor  female; 
for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus  (Gal.  iii. 
28).  And  on  this  account  the  Apostle  speaks 
such  earnest  words  against  those  who  violate 
their  Christian  nobility  (1  Cor.  iii.  16,  17;  vi. 
14-16). 

3.  Vers.  1,  2.  “We  are  here  reminded  that 
there  is  no  greater  happiness  on  earth,  than 
when  Churches  and  Schools  are  built,  in  which 
God’s  pure  word  is  preached  and  His  worship 
duly  and  rightly  observed;  as  on  the  other  hand, 
there  can  be  no  greater  evil  than  when  all  these 
are  destroyed,  wherefore  Jeremiah  here  mourns 
first  of  all  and  most  of  all  over  such  a  destruc¬ 
tion.  And  although  Churches  are  not  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  as  the  Temple  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was,  yet  God’s  word  and  Divine  worship 
rightly  performed  are  more  than  all  silver,  gold 
and  fine  gold.  To  which  purpose  David  says, 
The  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words;  as  silver 
tried  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  tiroes, 
Ps.  xii.  7  (3):  The  law  of  Thy  mouth  is  better 
unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver,  Ps. 
cxix.  72.  Therefore  we  should  look  to  it,  that 
we  do  not  by  despising  the  divine  word  forfeit 
such  a  precious  treasure,  as  did  the  Jewish 
people;  on  the  contrary,  loving  God’s  word  and 
observing  diligently  a  pure  worehip  and  by  the 
maintenance  of  pure  doctrine,  we  should  look 
to  it,  that  the  procious  gold  does  not  grow  dim 
nor  the  fine  gold  lose  its  lustre.”  Wiirtemb. 
Summarien. 

4.  Ver.  2.  “The  Jews  excelled  in  three  re¬ 
spects:  in  profound  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
God  (Ps.  cxlvii.  20);  secondly,  in  the  beauty  of 
a  virtuous  life  (Sir.  xliv.  6);  thirdly,  in  careful 
observance  of  a  pure  worship  (1  Mao.  iv.  43).” 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  Ghisler.,  p.  176. 

6.  Ver.  2.  “  Sons  of  Zion,  to  wit  of  that 
looked-for  city,  which  the  Lord  hath  built,  that 
it  may  be  seen  in  its  glory, — sons  of  the  supcrnnl 
Jerusalem,  which  is  free,  our  mother;  illustrious 
by  the  dignity  of  their  condition;  clothed  in  the 
primest  gold,  by  their  likeness  to  God.  How 
then  have  we,  who  have  become  esteemed  as 
earthen  vessels,  degenerated  from  these  [Sons 
•of  Zion]  into  these  vile  and  fragile  bodies!” 
Bern ii aro  v.  Clairv.  in  Ghisler .,  S.  177. 

6.  Ver.  2.  “  Let  men  of  noble  rank  regard  this 
as  said  to  themselves,  lest,  because  they  are 
likened  to  gold  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  their 
family,  they  grow  proud  and  imperious,  but 
rather  let  them  be  persunded  to  remember,  that 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  celestial  potter  (Sir. 
xxxiii.  13),  who  can  easily  transmute  gold  into 
earthen  vessels,  yea,  and  break  these  up  into 
pieces  (Ps.  ii.  9).”  Forster.  [Scott:  “The 
glory  of  outward  distinctions  and  privileges  may 
soon  be  obscured:  Sin  tarnishes  the  beauty  of 
the  most  excellent  gifts;  and  when  the  Lord 
leaves  churches  or  nations,  their  ‘glory  is  de¬ 
parted.’  But  that  ‘gold  tried  in  the  fire’  which 


Christ  bestows,  will  never  be  taken  from  us;  not 
can  its  excellency  be  diminished.”] 

7.  Vers.  3,  4.  [Scott:  “Extreme  necessity 
has  a  tendency  to  render  the  heart  callous  and 
unfeeling:  they  who  have  improperly  indulged 
their  children  when  in  prosperity,  have  ofteu  been 
most  regardless  of  them  in  distress:  and  the  hu¬ 
man  species  has  frequently  been  found  more 
cruel  and  insensible,  than  t  he  most  ferocious  and 
stupid  of  the  irrational  creatures.”] 

8.  Ver.  6.  “  Per  quod  quis  peccat,  per  idem  puni- 
tur  et  ipse ,  that  in  which  a  man  sins  is  the  means 
of  his  punishment.”  Forster.  [Henry:  “  It  is 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  have  abundance,  not  to 
use  themselves  too  nicely,  for  then  hardships, 
when  they  come,  will  be  doubly  hard,  Dcut.  xxviii. 
66.”]. 

9.  Ver.  6.  “As  the  graoe  afforded  us  in  the  ma¬ 
nifestation  of  the  word  of  God  is  greater  than  that 
given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  so  is  our  im¬ 
penitence  more  heinous,  and  severer  punishment 
on  that  account  is  to  be  expected.  So  Christ 
clearly  shows  in  Matt.  xi.  20-24.  Verily!  we 
should  not  despise  this  thunder-clap;  for  it  cer¬ 
tainly  applies  to  us,  who  are  richly  endowed 
with  the  gospel,  but  do  not  walk  consistently 
with  it  or  worthily  of  it,  but  its  daily  invitations, 
inducements,  and  warnings  are  given  to  the 
wind;  thus,  as  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  here  says, 
The  iniquity  of  my  people  is  greater  than  the 
sin  of  Sodom,  that  was  suddenly  overthrown.” 
Egid.  Hunnius.  “The  sin  of  the  people  called 
of  God  is  always  the  greatest,  because  it  has 
most  abused  the  revelation  of  God.  Therefore  is 
its  punishment  also  worse  than  that  of  Sodom, 
which  was  suddenly  destroyed,  without  suffering 
long  torments  from  barbarous  enemies.  Go  l 
often  chastises  us  hero  longer  than  He  does  the 
heathen ;  but  He  does  it  to  spare  us  the  punish¬ 
ment  which  is  eternal.”  Diedrich. 

10.  Ver.  6.  “  We  are  admonished  here,  that  as 
there  is  disparity  of  punishments,  so  is  there  dis¬ 
parity  [in  the  heinousness]  of  sins.  Hence  the 
paradox  of  the  Stoics,  who  esteemed  all  sins  equal, 
is  shown  to  be  false.”  Forster.  “The  iniquity  of 
the  Jewish  people  was  rendered  greater  than  the 
sin  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom,  because  the 
latter  transgressed  only  the  law  of  nature,  while 
the  former  transgressed  both  natural  and  written 
law.”  Khabanus  in  Ghisler .,  p.  185. 

11.  Vers.  7,  8.  ThiB  is  an  instructive  example 
of  the  perishable  and  transient  nature  of  all 
merely  earthly  splendor.  What  is  there  in  all 
the  beauty,  wealth,  and  pomp  of  the  young 
noblemen  and  their  wives  and  daughters!  Can 
there  be  a  finer  picture  of  the  aristocrat’s  con¬ 
dition  than  we  read  here  in  the  seventh  verse? 
Is  not  the  difference  between  the  common  race 
of  man  and  the  nobly  bred  placed  here  before 
our  eyes  in  the  distinctest  manner?  Vet,  it  is 
seen  from  ver.  8,  that  if  our  Lord  God  has  only 
hung  the  bread-basket  above  their  reach,  the 
bodies  of  princes  make  no  better  show  than  those 
of  burghers  and  peasants.  From  which  we  learn 
that  there  is  no  essential  difference  between 
them. 

12.  Ver.  7.  “Kings  and  Princes,  their  courts 
and  courtiers  appear,  now-a-days,  just  the  same 
as  they  were  long  ago  portrayed  in  David’s 
Psalms,  in  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Proverbs  of 
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Solomon,  and  in  the  Wisdom  of  Siracb.  What 
we  say  of  them  now  in  German,  Latin,  or  French, 
is  just  what  was  said  long  ago  in  Hebrew  or 
Syriac.”  Doctor  Lbidbmit,  p.  43. 

13.  Ver.  9.  “Four  principal  judgments  are 
especially  enumerated  by  the  Prophet  Ezekiel 
in  his  fourteenth  chapter;  namely,  War,  Famine, 
Pestilence,  and  Wild-beasts.  Of  the*e,  Famine 
is  by  no  means  the  least,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
and  most  severe,  so  that  here,  in  the  Lamenta- 
.tions,  it  is  said,  That  it  may  have  been  better 
for  those  killed  by  the  sword  than  for  those  who 
perished  through  hunger.  But  this  is  not  meant 
of  hunger  that  happens  by  chance,  or  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  natural  causes  alone,  but  we  must  regard 
scarcity  and  starvation  as  God’s  rod  (Deut.  xxviii. 
23,  24).”  Eoid.  Honnius. 

14.  Ver.  10.  If  mothers  cooked  their  children, 
this  was  an  unnatural  crime,  only  to  be  explained 
as  the  effects  of  blind  madness.  But  had  not 
Israel  also,  against  its  better  nature,  forgotten 
the  Heavenly  Father  (Is.  i.  2-41?  [Henry:  “This 
horrid  effect  of  long  sieges  had  been  threatened  in 
general,  Lev.  xxvi.  29;  Deut.  xxviii.  53,  and 
particularly  against  Jerusalem,  in  the  siege  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Jer.  xix.  9 ;  Ez.  v.  10.  I  know  not 
whether  to  make  it  nn  instance  of  the  power  of 
necessity,  or  of  iniquity ;  but  as  the  Gentile  idola¬ 
ters  were  justly  given  up  to  vile  affection s,  Rom.  i.  26, 
so  these  Jewish  idolaters,  and  the  women  parti¬ 
cularly,  who  had  made  cake s  to  the  queen  of  Heaven , 
and  taught  t  heir  children  to  do  so  too,  were  stript 
of  natural  affection ,  and  that  to  their  own  children. 
Being  thus  left  to  dishonor  their  own  nature ,  was 
a  righteous  judgment  on  them  for  the  dishonor 
they  had  done  to  God.”] 

15.  Ver.  11.  “The  Lord  accomplished  His 
fury  upon  Jerusalem,  when  her  wickedness  was 
full,  just  as  the  sins  of  the  Amorites  were,  when 
they  were  destroyed  (Gen.  xv.  16).  He  did,  in¬ 
deed.  pour  out  ( effudit )  the  fire  of  His  indigna¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  only  when  she  (Jerusalem)  had 
abandoned  herself  ( se  diffudit)  to  the  commission 
of  all  sorts  of  vices  and  crimes ;  and  He  devoured 
her  foundations,  when  she  had  refused  to  accept 
the  foundation,  which  is  Christ.  Truly  she  re¬ 
jected  Him,  the  precious,  square  stone,  laid  at 
the  foundation  of  our  whole  structure :  Who, 
when  He  saw  this  same  unhappy  Jerusalem, 
wept  over  her,  saying,  that  in  her  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another  (Matt.  xxiv.  2).” 
Paschasids  in  Ohisler .,  p.  192. 

16.  Ver.  11.  [Calvin:  Prayer.  “Grant,  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  that  as  Thou  showest  by  Thy  Pro¬ 
phet  that,  after  having  long  borne  with  Thine 
ancient  people.  Thy  wrath  at  length  did  so  far 
burn  as  to  render  that  judgment  above  all  others 
remarkable, — 0  grant  that  we  may  not,  at  this 
day,  by  our  obstinacy  or  by  our  sloth,  provoke 
Thy  wrath,  but  be  attentive  to  Thy  threatenings, 
yea,  and  obey  Thy  paternal  invitations,  and  so 
willingly  devote  ourselves  to  Thy  service,  that  as 
Thou  hast  hitherto  favored  us  with  Thy  blessings, 
so  Thou  mayest  perpetuate  them,  until  we  shall 
at  length  enjoy  the  fulness  of  all  good  things 
in  Thy  celestial  kingdom,  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen.”] 

17.  Ver.  12.  “The  Holy  Ghost  here  teaches 
us  that  there  is  on  earth  no  city  so  secure,  no 
kingdom  so  powerful,  no  stronghold  so  impreg¬ 


nable,  that  it  may  not  be  destroyed  by  sins  aud 
unrighteousness  (as  by  the  strongest  battering- 
rams,  Cramer).  On  that  account,  to  trust  in 
strongholds  is  idle,  and  is  rebuked  and  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Eoid.  Hunnics. 

“  The  heathen  princes  themselves  had  not  before 
this  believed  that  such  a  calamity  could  happen 
to  Jerusalem,  for  they  regarded  it  with  a  certain 
feeling  of  awe,  because  they  had  an  inward  tes¬ 
timony  that  the  true  God  had  prepared  there  % 
place  for  His  manifestation.”  Diedrich. 

18.  Ver.  13.  “  The  Holy  Spirit  further  teaches 
us  here  what  a  corrupt  condition  ensues  in  the 
whole  spiritual  theocracy,  when  those  quit  the 
right  path  of  the  only  true,  genuine  service  of 
God,  who  should  most  of  all  keep  to  it,  namely, 
the  teachers  among  the  people,  who  should  be  to 
them  those  whose  lips  should  preserve  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  out  of  their  mouth  should  be  sought 
the  law  of  the  Lord  of  Sabuoth.  When  they  let 
God’s  word  and  pure  instruction  slip,  the  people 
are  well-nigh  done  for.  Then  follow  all  the  pre¬ 
posterous  things  which  Jeremiah  here  indicates 
by  the  mention  of  false  Prophets  and  bloody- 
minded  Priests.”  Eoid.  Hunnius.  [Calvin: 
“  This  passage  teaches  us  that  Satan  has  from  the 
beginning  polluted  the  sanctuary  of  God,  by 
means  even  of  sacred  names ;  m  the  prophetic 
office  was  honorable — so  also  was  the  sacerdotaL 
God  had  established  among  His  people  the  priest¬ 
hood,  which  was,  as  it  were,  a  living  image  of 
Christ:  there  was  then  nothing  more  excellent 
than  the  priesthood  under  the  Law,  if  we  regard 
the  institution  of  God.  It  was  also  a  singular 
blessing  that  God  promised  that  His  people  should 
never  be  without  Prophets.  As  then  Prophets 
and  Priests  were  two  eyes,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Church,  the  devil  turned  them  to  every  kind  of 
profanation.  This  example  then  reminds  us  how 
much  we  ought  to  watch,  lest  empty  titles  de¬ 
ceive  us,  which  are  nothing  but  masks  or  spec¬ 
tres  [phantoms].  When  we  hear  the  name  of 
Church  and  pastors,  we  ought  reverently  to  re¬ 
gard  the  office  as  well  as  the  order  which  has 
proceeded  from  God,  provided  we  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  naked  titles,  but  examine  whether  the 
reality  also  corresponds.  Thus,  we  see  that  the 
whole  world  has,  for  many  ages,  degenerated 
from  true  religion;  under  what  pretext?  even 
this, — that  those  who  led  astray  miserable  souls 
boasted  that,  they  were  the  vicars  of  Christ,  the 
successors  of  the  apostles,  so  that  they  still  arro¬ 
gantly  boast  of  these  titles,  and  are  inflated  with 
them.  But  we  see  what  happened  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah.  .  .  .  Prophets  and  Priests  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  very  Church  of  God.” — Wordsworth  : 
“This  sin  of  the  Priests  and  Prophets  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  who  conspired  against  Jeremiah,  and  slew 
other  servants  of  God,  reached  its  height  when 
they  murdered  the  Just  One;  see  the  words  of 
Christ,  Matt,  xxiii.  31,  87 ;  and  of  the  first 
martyr,  Acts  vii.  62 ;  and  of  St.  Paul,  1  Thes.  ii. 
15;  and  those  of  James  the  Just,  who  himself 
was  murdered  by  them  at  Jerusalem,  Jam.  v  6.'  ] 

19.  Ver.  13 — 16.  “Thence  follows  the  most 
pernicious  corruption,  and  from  that  again  the 
persecution  of  the  really  true  doctrine  and  of  its 
faithful  followers  and  servants.  ...  This  is  always 
the  way  and  character  ecclesm  malignantwm ,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  congregation  and  faction  of 
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malicious  hypocrites,  inquisitors  and  conspir¬ 
ators,  that  they,  from  perverted  love  for  their 
preconceived  error  and  prejudice,  are  excited 
and  inflamed  by  instigation  of  the  evil  spirit 
with  such  bitter  hatred  against  pure  doctrine 
and  its  faithful  defenders,  that  they  begin  to 
maintain  their  error  with  fist  and  sword,  and  to 
persecute  the  churches  of  God,  and  thus  sprinkle 
themselves  with  the  blood  of  the  righteous,  to 
shed  which  they  incite  others,  and  give  them 
counsel  and  help  thereto.  .  .  .  Further,  as  those 
priests,  in  Jeremiah’s  time,  covered  over  and 
adorned  all  their  falsehoods  and  tyranny  with 
the  pretence  of  the  succession  and  of  the  titles 
and  names  of  the  church,  on  which  account  they 
cried  out  against  Jeremiah,  Templum  Dei ,  Tern- 
plum  Dei ,  ‘  here  is  the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  here 
is  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  here  is  the  Temple  of 
the  Lord’  Jer.  vii.  4 ;  and,  again,  Jer.  xviii.  18, 
4  Come,  let  us  devise  devices  against  Jeremiah  ; 
for  the  law  shall  not  perish  from  the  priest,  nor 
counsel  from  the  wise,  nor  the  word  from  the 
Prophet;’  so  in  our  day,  the  oonstant  everlasting 
cry,  with  the  Pope  and  his  crowd,  that  they 
shout  against  us,  is — Church,  Church,  Church ! 
The  Pope  cannot  err  in  the  faith  and  articles  of 
religion,  for  he  is  a  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
sits  in  his  chair.  Yet  the  churoh  of  God  is  not 
so  bound  to  the  external  succession  or  order  but 
that  those,  who  certainly  were  in  the  orderly 
external  succession  of  the  Levitical  priesthood, 
established  by  God  Himself,  in  Jeremiah’s  time, 
and  also  in  Christ’s,  wandered  far,  far  away  from 
the  truth,  and  those  who  sat  in  Moses’  seat, 
namely  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  became  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
of  His  chosen,  holy  church  (Matt,  xxiii.).  What 
then  may  not  happen  in  the  case  of  the  Pope, 
who  can,  without  difficulty,  prove  that  God  in 
the  New  Testament  proposes  to  have  a  Pope  who 
shall  exali  himself  over  all,  but  in  fact,  through 
8t.  Paul,  has  designated  such  a  Primate  of  the 
Papacy  as  an  unfailing  sign  of  the  Antichrist  ? 
(2  Thess.  ii.  8,  4).”  Eoid.  Hunnius. 

20.  Vers.  13, 14.  “  Such  to-day  are  the  sangui¬ 
nary  priests  of  Rome,  and  especially  the  Jesuits, 
who  wish  to  be  esteemed  priests  xor’  e .  .  . 
Hence  those  famous  emblems  of  theirs  (Jesuitm  in 
Censura  Coloniensi,  Fol.  136}:  4 If  Luther  had 
been  removed  before  his  fortieth  year  by  fire  or 
sword,  or  if  others  were  removed  from  the  midst 
of  us,  the  whole  world  would  not  be  confounded 
by  such  abominable  dissensions.’  In  accordance 
with  these  sentiments  are  those  of  Andrew 
Fabricius  Leodius,  Counsellor  of  the  Princes  of 
Bavaria,  in  his  Preface  to  the  Harmony  of  Au¬ 
gustine’s  Confessions,  4 Let  our  most  mighty  em¬ 
peror  gird  his  sword  upon  his  thigh,  and  subdue 
these  heretics,  the  most  pernicious  enemies  of  the 
Christian  name.  The  shedding  of  Lutheran  blood 
is  useful,  for  by  that  means  the  members  are  pre¬ 
served  entire.’  ”  Forster. 

21.  Vers.  18, 14.  44  W  hen  God  has  in  view  the  pu¬ 
rification  and  reformation  of  an  ecclesiastical  con¬ 
stitution,  dependence  is,  least  of  all,  to  be  placed 
on  Theologians  by  profession ,  and  their  assistance 
and  support,  or  even  only  their  comprehension 
and  assent.  When  the  economy  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  came  to  an  end,  the  Priests  and  Scribes 
were  the  bitterest  enemies  and  persecutors  of 


Jesus  and  His  doctrine,  the  stupidest  in  the  whole 
world  to  understand  the  Scriptures  which  testi* 
fied  of  Him.  Huss  and  other  witnesses  for  the 
Truth,  were  adjudged  to  the  funeral-pile,  not  by 
the  laity,  but  by  their  own  colleges  and  profes¬ 
sional  associates.  How  was  it  in  this  respect  in 
Luther’s  time  7  The  Princes  and  laity  were 
always  more  just,  more  tolerant,  more  easily 
convinced  of  the  truth,  more  prepossessed  in  its 
favor,  than  the  Bishops,  the  Scholars  and  the 
clergy  generally.”  Doctor  Leidemit,  p.  44. 

22.  Ver.  15.  [Henry:  “They  upbraided  the 
corrupt  Priests  and  Prophets,  with  their  pro- 
tended  purity,  while  they  lived  in  all  manner  of 
real  iniquity.  You  were  so  precise,  you  would 
not  touch  a  Gentile,  but  cried,  Depart ,  depart , 
stand  by  thyself  I  am  holier  than  thou,  Is.  lxv.  5. 
Thus  the  prosecutors  of  Christ  would  not  go  into 
the  judgment-hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled.  But 
can  you  now  keep  the  Gentiles  from  touching 
you,  when  God  has  delivered  you  into  their 
hands?  When  you  fly  away  and  wander,  .  .  . 
these  serpents  will  not  be  charmed  or  enchanted 
...  no,  they  will  not  respect  the  persons  of  the 
priests ,  nor  favor  the  elders .” — Scott:  “The 
wickedness  of  those  who  are  by  office  engaged  to 
support  religion,  and  yet  betrary  her  interests,  is 
the  great  cause  of  national  judgments,  and  of  the 
ruin  of  flourishing  churches:  especially  when 
they  have  shed  the  blood  of  the  just  in  the  midst 
of  them.  They  who  have  thus  polluted  their  gar¬ 
ments,  have  commonly  been  recompensed  in  the 
same  way ;  and  rendered  an  execration  even  to 
the  vilest  of  mankind.”] 

28.  Ver.  17.  “Hence  appears  the  truth  of 
David’s  apothegms  in  Ps.  cxviii.  8,  9 ;  cxlvi.  3, 
4;  with  which  accords  Jer.  xvii.  5?  as  well  as 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  vi.  7-9,  where,  on  the  margin, 
Luther  wrote  these  beautiful  rhymes, 

Freunde  In  der  Noth 

Geheu  25  auf  ein  Loth. 

Sollt's  ein  harter  Stand  sein. 

Geheu  50  auf  ein  Quintlein.  FBrster. 

“Pious  people  should,  according  to  this,  avoid 
putting  their  trust  in  men,  as  a  great  sin  and  a 
species  of  idolatry,  and  all  the  more  because  all 
such  trust  in  men  leads  us  into  danger,  finally 
disappoints  us  and  covers  us  with  shame.  For 
men  either  wish  not  to  help  us,  or  when  they  are 
willing  they  cannot,  or  when  they  promise  it, 
they  do  not  keep  their  promise,  for  their  very 
nature  is  vanity.  Hence  David  takes  occasion  to 
dissuade  us  from  trusting  in  men  or  gazing  after 
them,  when  he  says  in  Ps.  lxii.,  Men  are  only 
vanity ;  men  of  high  degree  are  wanting,  they 
weigh  less  than  nothing,  whatever  they  may 
be.”  Egid.  Hunnius. 

24.  Ver.  18.  44  Here  occurs  a  proof  text  con¬ 
cerning  the  fatal  end  and  period  of  affairs,  which 
is  decreed,  as  our  text  bears  witness,  to  cities 
and  nations, — nay  to  all  things  in  the  universe 
(Eccl.  iii.,  8ir.  xiv.  20),  but  above  all  to  indi¬ 
vidual  men  (Job  xiv.,  Ps.  cxxxix.  16).  That  end 
depends  indeed  on  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  but 
not  simply  and  absolutely  on  that  foreknowledge, 
but  as  that  foreknowledge  is  directed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  second  causes,  especially  with  reference 
to  piety  and  impiety,  as  is  attested  both  by  the 
promises  of  God,  such  as  that  added  to  the  fourth 
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[fifth]  commandment  (Eph.  vi.  2.  3),  and  hy  His 
threatening,  IV  lv.  24  (23).  Hence  it  appears, 
that  the  end  of  human  life  is  not  so  definitely  or¬ 
dained  as  by  fate,  because  it  can  be  prolonged 
by  the  practice  of  piety,  and  shortened  by  the 
practice  of  impiety.”  Forster. 

25.  Ver.  19.  [Calvin:  “When  the  hand  of 
God  is  against  us,  we  in  vain  look  around  in  all 
directions,  for  there  will  be  no  safety  for  us  on 
mountains,  nor  will  solitude  protect  us  in  the  de¬ 
sert.  As,  then,  we  see  that  the  Jews  were  closed 
up  by  Cod's  hand,  so  when  we  contend  with  Him, 
we  in  vain  turn  our  eyes  here  and  there;  for, 
however,  we  may  for  a  time  entertain  good  hopes, 
yet  God  will  surely  at  last  disappoint  us.”] 

2f>.  Ver.  20.  In  the  Sept,  the  verse  reads; 
The  Spirit  of  our  countenance ,  Christ  the  Lord  was 
taken  in  their  destruction  (ouve?Jj<j>dij  'ev  ra/f  6ia- 
fdopaig),  of  whom  we  saiu,  In  his  shadow  will  we 
dwell  among  the  nations.  Jerome  translates,  The 
Spirit  of  our  mouth ,  Christ  the  Lord ,  was  taken  in 
our  sins ,  to  whom  we  said ,  In  thy  shadow  will  we 
dwell  among  the  nations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  passage  was  regarded 
by  the  ancients  generally  as  one  of  the  most  de¬ 
cided  Messianio  prophecies.  “This  text,”  says 
Ghislf.r.,  “was  very  frequently  quoted  by  the 
early  Fathers,  and  was  interpreted  by  their  com¬ 
mon  consent  of  Christ  the  Sou  of  God.”  A  col¬ 
lection  of  the  various  patristical expositions  may 
be  found  in  Ghisler.  They  make  chiefly  a  three¬ 
fold  use  of  the  text.  1.  Tertullian  proves  from 
it  against  Pkaxeas  (cap.  14),  that  the  Father 
could  in  no  sense  have  been  a  facies  [form  or 
manifestation]  of  the  Son,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Son  was  a  facies  [manifestation]  of  the 
Father.  2.  They  recognue  in  this  passage  a 
clear  prediction  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ.  Thus, 
for  example,  Theodore t  says,  “Let  the  Jews 
say,  Whom  docs  the  word  of  prophecy  call  Christ? 
Who  of  those  called  Christs  by  them,  whether 
king,  or  prophet,  or  priest,  has  been  named  Lord 
(xepiof)?  But  they  could  not  point  to  such  an 
instance,  although  they  made  use  of  much  false¬ 
hood.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Prophet 
foretold  as  the  Saviour  and  our  Lord  ( Kvpiov ), 
Him  who  has  been  taken  by  them  through  the 
destruction  of  their  impiety.”  [Theodoret 
adapts  his  language  to  that  of  the  Septuagint 
(see  above),  ovX?.r/<pdevra  wap'  avruv  (ha  r/)v  rf/f 
doe  filar  avrov  6ia<pdopdv. — W.  H.  II.]  3.  But 
they  find  also  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  predicted 
in  this  text.  Origen,  particularly,  says  this 
(Horn,  on  Cant.  ii.  3)  with  reference  to  Luke  i.  36, 
“If,  therefore,  the  overshadowing  of  the  Most 
High  attended  the  conception  of  His  (Christ’s) 
body,  it  is  reasonable  that  His  shadow  shall  give 
life  to  the  Gentiles.” 

27.  Ver.  20.  “The  question  arises,  how  could 
these  titles  ( Messiah ,  breath  of  the  people's  nostrils , 
shadow ),  apply  to  the  wicked  king  Zedekiah? 
They  apply  to  him,  not  by  reason  of  his  personal 
character,  but  1st,  by  reason  of  his  office,  which 
ought  to  have  been,  and  was  expected  by  the 
Hebrews  to  be  what  these  titles  import.  2d.  By 
reason  of  the  Antitype,  of  whom  David,  with  his 
posterity,  in  his  kingly  office  was  a  type.  But 
who  is  this  Antitype?  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  son  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  (2  Tim. 
ii.,  Rom.  i.),  that  anointed  one  of  the  Lord  (Luke 


ii.  20),  whose  breath  is  in  His  nostrils  (Is.  ii  22), 
and  wbo  is  our  shadow  against  the  heat  of  God  s 
wratli  (Is.  xxv.  4),  and  to  whom  the  Lord  God 
gave  the  throne  of  His  Father  David  (Lukei.  32, 
33).  Magistrates  are  here  admonished  b«»th  of 
the  authority  and  the  functions  of  their  office. 
They,  too,  can  be  called  by  that  name  of  au. 
thority — the  anointed  of  the  Lord .  And  the  func¬ 
tions  of  their  office  are,  that  they  may  be,  by 
their  counsel  and  efficient  aid,  the  breath  of  the 
nostrils , — and  such  a  shadow  as  that  prefigured 
in  the  tree  in  Dan.  iv.  7-9  (10-12).”  Forster. 

28.  Ver.  21.  “  Here  is  a  proof-text  concerning 
ewtXaipEKaKtp,  rejoicing  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  from  which  crime  Christians,  of  all  men, 
Bliould  be  furthest  removed.  For  those  who  de¬ 
light  in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  stripped  of  all 
humanity,  no  longer  imitate  the  tastes  and  dis¬ 
positions  of  mankind,  but  those  of  the  devil." 
Forster. — Cup.  Forster  remarks  here  that  the 
figure  of  a  cup  is  used  metaphorically  in  three 
ways.  1.  Cup  denotes  the  misfortune  of  the 
righteous  as  well  as  that  of  the  ungodly,  Ps. 
lxxv.  2.  It  denotes  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of 
the  righteous,  Ps.  cxvi.  ;  Matt.  xx.  22;  xxiii. 
39,  42;  Mark  x.  38;  John  xviii.  11.  3.  It  de¬ 
notes  the  misfortune  of  the  ungodly,  Is.  Ii.  17.22; 
Jer.  xxv.  15;  Lam.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxiii.  31;  tiab. 
ii.  16;  Rev.  xiv.  10;  xvi.  19. 

29.  Ver.  21.  “  We  learn  from  this  that  God  has 
filled  their  certain  measure  of  trouble  for  all  men, 
and  He  lets  the  cup  pass  round  and  no  one  is 
overlooked,  as  it  is  written  in  Ps.  lxxv.,  The 
Lord  has  a  cup  in  His  hand,  and  fills  it  full  of 
strong  wine,  and  pours  out  from  the  same,  but 
the  ungodly  must  drink  up  the  dregs.  That  is, 
the  piou9  must  also  drink  of  the  cup  of  worm¬ 
wood,  sorrow  and  pain.  But  Christ  has  pre¬ 
sented  for  them  the  foretasted  cup  of  such  a  bit¬ 
ter,  sour  potion,  and  with  the  wood  of  His  cross 
has  made  sweet  and  tolerable  for  His  own  to 
drink  the  bitter  waters  of  Mara,  as  i9  beautifully 
and  figuratively  represented  in  Ez.  xv.  23-25. 
But  the  ungodly  must  at  last  taste  the  Ices  and 
dregs  of  God's  wrath,  which  potion  constitutes 
their  final  and  utter  ruin.”  Egid  Hi  nnies. 

30.  Ver.  22.  He  will  no  more  carry  thee 
away  into  captivity.  “  Here  it  is,  indeed, 
averred,  that  the  Lord  would  not  after  this  again 
cause  the  people  to  remove  from  the  land,  which 
certainly  seems  to  conflict  with  the  prolonged 
exile  which  the  Jews  at  this  day  are  enduriug. 
But  the  answer  is  easy  and  obvious,  from  the 
rule  commonly  accepted  by  Theologians:  AU 
God’s  promises  are  to  be  understood  as  having 
the  condition  of  penitence  annexed  to  them.” 
Forster. 

31.  Vers.  21-22.  “Zion’s  punishment  will  some¬ 
time  have  an  end,  because  God  in  spite  of  all  His 
judgments  upon  Ills  people,  will  yet  fulfil  His 
kingdom;  the  punishment  of  Edom,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  and  of  all  maliciously  disposed  worldly 
powers,  is  eternal  and  without  hope.  Heathen¬ 
dom,  as  such,  cannot  be  regenerated,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  God’s  judgments ;  it  can  only  perish, 
because  it  has  not  God’s  word.  But  the  greater 
is  God’s  punishment  of  His  people,  the  more  sure 
is  His  plan  for  their  salvation.  That  same  Christ, 
who  said,  *  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let  this  cop 
pass  from  Me,’  and  sweat  blood,  yet  most  ccr- 
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tainly  was  mid  continued  of  His  own  accord  and 
by  His  own  act  in  the  bitterest  agony  of  death 
and  in  the  deepest  humiliation,  and  He  has 
brought  to  light  our  eternal  victory,  for  as  many 
of  us  as  abide  in  faith  on  His  word,  however 
helpless  at  present  we  may  be  in  ourselves.  Christ 
is  our  life  and  our  strength. ”  Dibdrich. 

32.  Ver.  22.  [Calvin  :  Prayer.  “  Grant,  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  that  as  Thou  seest  that  at  this  day 
the  mouths  not  only  of  our  enemies,  but  of  Thine 
also,  are  open  to  speak  evil, — 0  grant  that  no  oc¬ 
casion  may  be  given  them,  especially  as  their 
slanders  are  cast  on  Thy  holy  name ;  but  restrain 
Thou  their  insolence,  and  so  spare  us,  that 
though  we  deserve  to  be  chastised,  Thou  mayest 
yet  nave  regard  for  Thine  own  glory,  and  thus 
gather  us  under  Christ  our  Head,  and  restore 
Thy  scattered  Church,  until  we  shall  at  length 
be  all  gathered  into  that  celestial  kingdom,  which 
Thine  only-begotten  Son  our  Lord  has  procured 
for  us  by  His  own  blood.  Amen.”] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 

the  Chaldeans  an  example  of  God's  great  and  im¬ 
partial  righteousness.  1.  Israel  was  among  the 
nations,  what  gold  is  among  the  metals  and  pre¬ 
cious  stones  are  among  minerals,  vers.  1,  2.  2. 

But  the  sin  of  Israel  was  greater  than  the  sin  of 
Sodom,  ver.  6.  3  Therefore  the  punishment  of 

Israel  was  severer  than  that  of  Sodom,  vers.  8-6. 

2.  Vers.  7-11.  The  relation  of  spiritual  hunger 

to  physical.  1.  The  relation  as  it  should  be.  a. 
Both  are  sanctioned,  Matt.  vi.  11,  32  ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
8.  b.  But  spiritual  exigency  should  have  the 
preference.  Matt.  vi.  33;  iv.  4;  xvi.  6-12;  Jno. 
vi.  27,  32-35.  2.  The  relation  as  it  should  not 
be,  Luke  xvi.  19-31.  3.  The  consequences  of 

the  perversion  of  the  right  r  station,  a.  With 
regard  to  physical  hunger,  Lam.  iv.  7-11.  b. 
With  regard  to  spiritual  hunger,  Amos,  viii.  11, 
12 ;  Rev.  ii.  6. 

3.  Vers.  12-16.  The  warning,  which  John 
Baptist  gave  to  the  Jews,  Begin  not  to  say  within 
yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  Father 
(Luke  iii.  8),  concerns  all  persons  and  communi¬ 
ties,  in  this  day,  who  believe  that  they  are  as¬ 
sured  of  their  Divine  vocation.  How  well 
grounded  this  warning  was,  could  be  shown  at 
that  time  by  a  reference  to  the  first  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  same 
fact  in  order  to  impress  the  solemn  truth,  that  no 
Divine  vocation  can  save  us  from  eventual  destruction. 
For,  1.  Israel’s  vocation  was  (a)  attested  by  the 
promises  given  to  the  Patriarchs;  (6),  confirmed 
by  many  proofs  of  actual  Divine  interposition  in 
their  behalf :  (c),  recognised  even  by  the  hea¬ 
then.  2.  This  vocation  was  not  unconditional,  as 
oarnal  Israel  imagined.  3.  The  non-fulfilment 
of  the  conditions,  lor  which  the  Priests  and  Pro¬ 
phets  were  chiefly  guilty,  ensured  as  a  conse¬ 


quence  the  judgment  of  the  first  destruction. 
Conclusion  :  What  befell  Israel,  the  natural  olive 
tree,  may  much  more  readily  befall  that  which  is 
only  an  engrafted  branch  (Rom.  xi.  12)  of  the 
same. 

4.  Vers.  12-16.  The  great  responsibility  of  those 
possessed  of  spiritual  authority.  1.  The  duty  is 
imposed  upon  them,  of  directing  the  people  by 
word  and  example  to  keep  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Divine  promises  have  been  given.  2. 
To  them  belongs  the  guilt,  if  by  their  neglect, 
the  people  find  the  curse  instead  of  the  blessing. 

6.  Vers.  17-19.  Human  help  is  useless.  For,  1. 
It,  is  by  itself,  impotent.  2.  Those  who  depend 
upon  it,  (a),  experience  the  pain  of  disappointed 
expectation;  ( b ),  they  come  to  a  terrible  end. 

6.  Ver.  20.  The  reciprocal  duties  of  rulers  and 
subjects.  1.  The  duties  which  subjects  owe  to 
their  rulers.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Pro¬ 
phet,  ((in  this  text  confers  an  honorable  title  on 
the  ungodly  king  Zedekiah,  that  he  calls  him  the 
Anointed  of  the  Lord,  and  here  a  beautiful  lesson 
is  taught  us,  with  what  respect  we  should  regard 
and  speak  of  our  superiors  and  rulers,  and  honor 
in  them  the  office,  which  God  has  conferred  upon 
them,  even  if  in  personal  character  they  are 
wicked  and  ungodly.”  2.  The  duties  which 
rulers  owe  to  their  subjects.  Let  them  remember 
that  their  **  office,  in  the  words  of  the  Prophet 
should  be,  next  to  God  and  under  God,  a  refuge 
under  whose  shadow  their  poor  subjects  may 
live.”  Earn.  Hunnius 

7.  Vers.  21,  22.  The  reciprocal  relation  of  those 
who  suffer  and  those  who  take  pleasure  in  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  others.  1.  That  one,  who  first  has  suffer¬ 
ing,  will  afterwards  have  joy,  if  he  bear  his 
suffering  in  the  right  way.  2.  That  one,  who 
first  has  malicious  pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of 
others,  will  at  last  have  sufferings  himself,  (a), 
because  he  has  calumniated  God  by  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  He  was  not  influenced  by  love  in  His 
punishments;  (b),  because  he  has  been  destitute 
of  love  to  his  neighbor  and  thereby  has  provoked 
against  himself  the  sentence  of  retaliation 
(Mark  iv.  24). 

8.  Ver.  22.  [Henry;  “  1.  An  end  shall  be 
put  to  Zion’s  troubles.  The  punishment  of  thine 
iniquity  is  accomplished ,  0  daughter  of  Zion.  The 
troubles  of  God’s  people  shall  be  continued  no 
longer,  than  till  they  have  done  the  work  for 
which  they  were  sent.  2.  An  end  shall  be  put 
to  Edom’s  triumphs.  He  will  visit  thine  iniquity , 
0  daughter  of  Edom.  It  is  spoken  ironically  in 
ver.  21,  Rejoice  and  be  glad ,  O  daughter  of  Edom. 
This  is  a  good  reason  why  we  should  not  insult 
over  any  who  are  in  misery,  because  we  our¬ 
selves  also  are  in  the  body.  But  those  who 
please  themselves  in  the  calamities  of  God’s 
church,  must  expect  to  have  their  doom,  as 
aiders  and  abettors,  with  them  that  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  those  calamities.  Sooner  or  later,  sin 
will  be  visited  and  discovered.”] 
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THE  LAMENTATIONS  OF  JEREMIAH. 


Chaptxb  V. 

DISTRESS  AND  HOPE  OF  THE  PRISONERS  AND  FUGITIVES:  [EXPRESSED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  PRATER { 
OR,  E.  V.,  ▲  PITIFUL  COMPLAINT  OF  ZION  IN  PRATER  UNTO  OOD. — W  H.  H.] 

Ver.  1.  Remember,  Jehovah,  what  has  come  upon  us! 

Look  down  and  see  our  reproach. 

Ver.  2.  Our  inheritance  has  fallen  to  strangers, 

Our  houses  to  aliens. 

Ver.  3.  We  have  become  orphans,  without  father, 

Our  mothers — as  widows. 

Ver.  4.  Our  water  we  have  drunk  for  money, 

Our  wood  comes  for  a  price. 

Ver.  5.  On  our  necks  we  have  been  pursued ; 

We  have  been  weary, — there  was  no  rest  for  us. 

Ver.  6.  Towards  Egypt  have  we  stretched  the  hand, — 

Towards  Assyria, — to  be  satisfied  with  bread. 

Ver.  7.  Our  fathers  sinned.  They  are.no  more; 

We  have  borne  their  iniquities. 

Ver.  8.  Servants  have  ruled  over  us : 

There  was  none  to  deliver  from  their  hand. 

Ver.  9.  At  the  peril  of  our  lives  we  get  our  bread, 

Because  of  the  sword  of  the  desert 
Ver.  10.  Our  skin  has  been  parched  as  an  oven, 

Because  of  the  ragings  of  hunger. 

Ver.  11.  Women  in  Zion  have  been  humbled, — 

Virgins — in  the  cities  of  Judah. 

Ver.  12.  Princes  have  been  hung  up  by  the  hand: 

The  persons  of  Elders  have  not  been  honored. 

Ver.  13.  Young  men  have  carried  mill-stones; 

And  boys  have  fallen  under  [burdens  of]  Wood. 

Ver.  14.  Elders  have  forsaken  the  gate, — 

Young  men — their  music. 

Ver.  15.  Ceased  has  the  ioy  of  our  heart; 

Our  dance  has  been  changed  to  mourning. 

Ver.  16.  The  crown  has  fallen  from  our  head. 

Woe  unto  us !  for  we  have  sinned. 

Ver.  17.  For  this  our  heart  has  become  faint ; 

For  these  things  our  eves  have  become  dim. 

Ver.  18.  As  to  Mount  Zion,  which  has  become  desolate, 

The  foxes  have  walked  upon  it ! 

Ver.  19.  But  Thou,  Jehovah,  reignest  forever ; 

Thy  throne  is  from  generation  to  generation. 

Ver.  20.  Wherefore  should’st  Thou  always  forget  us, 

And  abandon  us  for  length  of  days  ? 

Ver.  21.  Turn  us,  Jehovah,  unto  Thee,  and  we  shall  turn; 

Renew  our  days  as  of  old ; — 

Ver.  22.  If  Thou  hast  not  utterly  rejected  us, 

And  art  wroth  against  us  exceedingly ! 

ANALYSIS. 

The  subject  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  particular  incidents  of  those  grievous  days  which  followed  the  captor* 
Of  Jerusalem.  The  Poet  lets  the  people  speak ,  yet  not  as  an  ideal  female  person ,  but  in  the  first  person 
plural  as  a  concrete  multitude .  The  Song  is  divided  into  an  introduction*  ver.  1,  two  principal  parts* 
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vers.  2-7,  8*16,  and  a  conclusion,  vers.  17-22.  In  the  introduction ,  ver.  1,  the  Lord  is  entreated  to 
regard  the  sorrows  that  had  befallen  Zion  [the  people].  In  the  following  two  principal  parts ,  vers.  2-13, 
these  sorrows  are  described  in  detail.  The  first  part  embraces  vers.  2-7.  All  the.ir  property ,  fixed  and 
movable ,  is  seized  by  the  enemy ,  ver.  2 ;  families  are  scattered,  fathers  have  disappeared,  mothers  are 
as  widows ,  ver.  3 ;  the  captives  receive  no  subsistence ,  they  must  buy  what  they  need,  though  as  the 
product  of  their  own  land  it  is  really  their  own  property,  ver.  4 ;  on  the  march  to  Babylon,  th»y  are 
driven  beyond  their  strength ,  and  no  rest  is  allowed  them,  ver.  6.  Besides  all  this,  the  whole  people 
do  not  even  remain  together.  Whilst  one  party  is  compelled  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  the  Egyp- 
tians,  another  party  belongs  to  Assyria;  both  are  in  such  straits  as  to  rejoice  if  able  only  to  prolong 
their  lives ,  ver.  6.  But  this  great  misfortune  is  caused  by  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  the  consequences  of 
which  now  their  posterity  have  to  bear,  ver.  7.  The  second  principal  part  embraces  vers.  8-16. 
Whilst  those  forced  to  Babylon  groan  under  the  rods  of  the  rough  servants,  who  are  their  drivers ,  ver. 
8,  those  who  wander  to  Ejypt,  must  seek  for  subsistence  amidst  constant  danger  from  the  robbers  of 
the  desert,  ver.  9 :  both  parties  suffer  the  consuming  pangs  of  hunger ,  ver.  10.  To  this  is  now  added 
a  recital,  partly  the  recollection  of  what  had  already  been  endured,  partly  an  exhibition  of  what  they 
stll  experienced,  of  the  sufferings  from  which  no  class  of  the  population  was  exempted:  women  h  ive 
been  dishonored,  ver.  11 ;  noble  princes  hung  up  or  outrageously  ill-treated,  ver.  12  ;  young  men  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  heavy  hand-mills,  and  boys  loads  of  wood,  ver.  13.  Sitting  in  the  gate — the  delight  and 
glory  of  old  men,  and  playing  on  stringed  instruments — the  pleasure  of  young  men,  have  come  to  an  end, 
ver.  14.  In  general,  among  all  classes,  deep  mourning  has  succeeded  to  pleasure  and  joy,  ver.  13. 
The  crown  of  glory  has  fallen  from  the  head  of  Zion ,  and,  verily,  those  who  suffer  this,  are  obliged  to 
acknowledge,  that  it  has  happened ,  not  merely  because  their  fathers  had  sinned  (ver.  7),  but  because 
they  themselves  have  sinned,  ver.  16.  The  conclusion  contains  a  prayer,  to  which  vers.  17,  1b  are 
introductory.  In  these  verses  it  is  declared,  that  all  the  affliction  of  the  Israelites  culminates  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Sanctuary.  But  this  thought  suggests  the  encouragement,  which  the  Poet  now  pre¬ 
sents  in  his  prayer ;  although  the  external  Sanctuary  is  destroyed.  Thou  Thyself,  O  Lord,  remainest 
for  ever,  ver.  19.  Wherefore  shouldest  Thou  forget  and  forsake  Thy  people  for  ever  f  ver.  20. 
Lead  us  back  to  Thyself  that  we  may  be  again  what  we  have  been  in  former  times,  ver.  21.  This 
will  be  done,  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  Thou  canst  have  utterly  rejected  us,  ver.  22.  [Ver.  1, 
introductory  ;  vers.  2-10,  descriptive  of  general  suffering  from  oppression  and  want  of  necessaries  of 
life;  vers.  11-13,  instances  of  individual  suffering ;  vers.  14-18,  effect  on  the  feelings  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people  ;  vers.  19-22,  the  prayer. — W.  H.  H.] 


PRELIMINARY  HOTS  0»  OH.  V. 

This  chapter  is  not  aerostie.  Yet  it  is  evident 
from  the  agreement  of  the  number  of  the  verses 
with  the  number  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
that  the  chapter  should  be  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  four  preceding  ones  as  a  member  of  the 
same  family.  The  acrostic  is  wanting,  beoause 
the  contents  are  in  prose.  The  Poet  would 
make  apparent,  even  in  the  external  form,  the 
decrescendo  movement,  which  we  perceive  from 
the  third  chapter  onward.  Were  there  not  22 
verses,  this  chapter  might  be  regarded  as  an  en¬ 
tirely  disconnected  supplement.  But  the  number 
of  verses  is  a  vinculum,  that  in  a  way  even  ex¬ 
ternally  observable,  unites  this  prosaio  chapter 
with  the  preceding  poetical  ones. 

[Various  reasons  may  be  given  for  the  absence 
of  the  acrostic  in  this  chapter.*  1.  There  may 
be  something  in  the  notion  that  the  alphabetical 
structure  was  not  allowed  to  embarrass  freedom 
of  thought  and  expression  in  prayer  (Gerlach, 
Adam  Clarke).  2.  We  may  suppose  the  writer 
felt  less  need  of  the  artificial  restraint  in  con¬ 
trolling  his  feelings  and  restricting  their  expres¬ 
sion.  It  is  not  true  that  this  Song  “  is  of  less 
impassioned  character”  than  the  others,  as 
Words  worth  says,  but  it  is  true,  as  he  further 
says,  that  “  the  writer,  being  less  agitated  byi 
emotions,  and  having  tranquillized  himself  by 

•  [The  opinion  of  Bertholt,  that  the  Prophet  “either  hart 
no  more  time  to  spend  in  the  troublesome  choice  of  initial 
words,  nr  that  he  grew  tired  of  this  trifling  process  and  de¬ 
liberately  relinquished  it,”  (quoted  by  Gerlach  in  his  Intr. 

.  x.),  is  sufficiently  refuted,  not  only  by  its  own  irreverence, 
ut  by  what  hits  been  said  in  reference  to  the  acrostic  in  Ad¬ 
ditional  Remarks  to  Intr.  pp.  23,  24.— W.  U.  H.J 


the  utterance  of  hi9  sorrow,  and  by  meditations 
on  the  attributes  of  God,  did  not  need  the  help 
of  that  artificial  appliance  to  support  and  control 
him.”  Besides,  new  restraints  are  imposed  upon 
the  writer  in  this  Song,  which  more  than  supply 
any  assistance  derived  from  the  alphabetical  curb 
in  the  preceding  songs.  The  verses  arc  reduced 
from  three  and  two  members  each,  to  a  single 
member,  and  this  not  only  balanced  by  a  cesura 
or  pause  as  in  the  other  songs,  but  composed  of 
corresponding  parallelisms  of  ideas  and  expres¬ 
sions.  To  have  added,  to  the  production  of  those 
distinotand  emphatic  parallelisms,  the  difficulties 
of  the  aorostic,  could  have  served  no  useful  or 
artistio  purpose.  8.  Iu  the  last  fact  referred  to, 
the  introduction  of  parallelisms  of  thought  and 
sentiment,  may  be  found  the  most  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  absence  of  the  acrostic.  As  long 
as  the  parallelisms  were  merely  rhythmical,  as 
in  the  first  four  songs,  the  alphabetical  index 
served  a  good  purpose  in  rounding  off  and  de¬ 
fining  the  successive  verses.  Now  it  is  no  longer 
needed.  We  find  here  then  an  argument  in  favor 
of  the  theory  advanced,  in  Additional  Remarks 
to  the  Introduction,  p.  23,  in  reference  to  the 
relation  of  the  Aerostie  to  rhythmical  parallel¬ 
isms. 

Is  this  chapter  poetry  or  prose  T  Dr.  Naeocls* 
bach  says,  “  the  aorostic  is  wanting  because  the 
contents  are  in  prose.”*  He  certainly  cannot 
mean  that  the  chapter  is  prose,  because  the 


•  [Wo  cannot  misunderstand  onr  author,  for  besides  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  as  a  “  prosaic  chapter  ”  and  comparing,  it  with  tiie 
preceding  “poetical  chapters”  (see  also  Intr..yp. 3,  4,  5),  he 
uts  nis  new  translation  into  good  German  prose— while  ho 
as  given  us  most  beautiful  metrical  translations  of  the  other 
four  chapters.— W.  H.  H.J 
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acrostic  is  wanting ;  and  yet  unless  he  implies 
this,  he  has  not  even  suggested  a  reason  for  this 
most  extraordinary  assertion.  This  chapter  has 
poetical  characteristics,  that  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters  do  not  possess;  besides  having  all  that  they 
do  possess,  except  the  acrostic,  which  in  itself  is 
unpoetical.  1.  It  has  that  unfailing  mark  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  of  which  the  preceding  chapters 
are  nearly  destitute,  parallelisms  of  thought,  one 
half  the  verse  exactly  and  beautifully  corres¬ 
ponding  in  its  sentiment  and  form  of  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  preceding  half,  and  successive  verses 
connected  by  underlying  analogies,  comparisons, 
or  relations,  such  as  parallelisms  involve.  2.  The 
language  is  so  unmistakably  rhythmical  as  to 
be  almost  metrical.  The  first  line  of  each  verse 
never  consists  of  more  than  four  words,  nor  of 
less  than  three,  counting  compound  words  as 
one.  The  second  line  never  consists  of  more 
than  three  words  (unless  in  two  instances,  where 

Hi4?  ver.  12,  and  '3  or  KJ  ver.  16,  may  be  joined 
to  the  word  following  them),  and  if  it  have  two 
words  only,  those  two  are  in  that  case  invariably 
long  words.  In  this  song,  if  anywhere  in  Hebrew 
poetry,  we  can  detect  evidences  of  such  metrical 
feet  as  the  Hebrew  language  was  capable  of.  8. 
There  is  throughout  the  Song  such  assonance  as 
cannot  be  accidental,  and  could  only  be  allowed 
in  poetry.  The  Song  is  full  of  rhymes.  This  may 
not  justify  us  in  calling  it  a  “strictly  rhymed 
Song”  (as  does  Bbllerm  an,  Mttr.  d.  Ilcbr .,  S.  220, 
quoted  by  Gkrlach),  but  it  is  certainly  a  result 
of  the  evident  regard  to  assonance  in  the  choice 
of  words.  Thus  in  this  Song  that  is  composed 
of  only  44  short  lines,  *  occurs  65  times,  and  44 
times  as  final  letter  of  words;  D  occurs  21  times 
as  final  letter  of  words;  out  of  the  184  words 
the  Song  contains,  65,  or  only  2  less  than  one 
half,  end  in  either  t  or  D*  24,  or  more  than  half 
of  the  lines,  end  with  17  end  with  U.  9  end 
with  D*  In  9  verses  (1,  2,  4,  5,  11,  12,  15,  16, 
17)  both  lines  end  with  the  same  letter  (or  let¬ 
ters)  and  vowel  point.  28  lines  end  with  the 
same  letter  that  terminates  one  (or  both)  of 
the  lines  of  the  verse  immediately  preceding  or 
following.  Other  evidences  of  a  studied  asso¬ 
nance  are  apparent:  such  as  3X,  IYUD,  as  ter¬ 
minations  of  ver.  3 ;  O'TO*  U'SfjJ,  first  words 
in  the  lines  of  ver.  4 ;  "130  as  first  word  in 
second  lines  of  verses  9,  10,  making  a  parallel¬ 
ism  in  sound  as  well  as  in  sense ;  9A3S7,  D2W.  in 

T  T  -T 

near  relation  and  ptrallelistn,  vers.  14,  15,  and 
possibly  an  equivalent  for  failure  of  rhyme  in 

ver.  14;  as  last  word  in  first  lines  of  vers. 
15,  17 ;  etc.  So  obvious  is  the  prevailing  paro-  I 
nomasia  in  this  Song,  that  the  remark  has  been 
made,  that  the  Song  appears  like  ‘  the  effort  of  a 
youth  playing  with  words’  (quoted  by  Gerlach). 
To  the  slur  contained  in  this  remark,  it  may  be 
replied,  that  no  unskilled  youth,  even  if  capable 
of  choosing  his  words  so  artfully,  could  have  ar¬ 
ranged  them  so  as  to  give  both  harmony  and 
sense,  and  thus  produce  a  poem  equal  in  fervor, 
force  and  beauty  to  this.  But  the  fact  that  such 
an  insult  could  be  offered  to  this  Song,  proves 
that  it  is  written  in  a  style  only  adopted 
in  poetry.  4.  In  spirit  as  well  as  in  form,  this 


chapter  is  poetry,  and  that  of  the  highest  order. 
There  is  nothing  prosaic  about  it.  not  even  in  the 
recital  of  hard  facts  and  detailed  incidents.  As 
the  Song  proceeds  the  lyre  is  tuned  to  higher 
chords  than  even  inspired  minstrels  often  reach, 
and  vers.  14-19,  are  so  exquisitely  beautiful  that 
we  cannot  imagine  anything  to  excel  them  in  all 
the  Songs  of  Heaven  and  earth.  I  cannot  repress 
the  expression  of  these  sentiments  and  bea  silent 
instrument  in  giving  to  American  readers,  this 
strange  opinion  of  an  eminent  man,  that  this 
chapter  is  a  bit  of  prose  writing,  tacked  on  to  a 
splendid  poem,  by  the  poor  expedient  of  its  con¬ 
taining  twenty-two  verses  (though  it  is  something 
new  to  write  prose  in  verses).  Were  I  more  dif¬ 
fident  of  my  own  judgment,  I  might  take  refuge 
under  the  shadow  of  Dean  Milman,  who  in  culling 
from  the  Lamentations  what  he  regards  as  speci¬ 
mens  of  “  the  deepest  pathos  of  poetry,”  gives 
us  a  metrical  translation  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  5th  chapter  (14  out  of  the  22  verses),  while 
lie  selects  only  three  verses  from  chap,  i.,  eight 
verses  from  chap,  ii.,  three  verses  from  clmp.iv., 
and  none  from  chap.  iii.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that 
in  his  judgment,  the  fifth  Song  excels  in  its  poetry 
the  four  Songs  that  precede  it.  I  agree  with 
him. 

That  the  only  connection  of  this  chapter  with 
the  preceding  four  chapters  is  found  in  the  cor¬ 
responding  number  of  its  verses,  without  which 
it  might  be  regarded  as  a  supplement  to  those 
chapters,  but  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Poem, 
is  an  opinion  that  will  not  sustain  examination. 
1.  It  is,  as  we  have  seen,  lyrical  in  its  structure, 
and  thus  assimilated  to  the  preceding  Songs.  1 
The  Poem  could  not  end  with  the  fourth  chapter. 
Such  an  ending  were  too  painfully  abrupt.  Even 
as  it  is,  the  burden  of  Edom  seems  to  be  intruded 
at  that  place,  and  we  only  comprehend  it,  when 
we  know  that  it  was  Jeremiah’s  habit  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  security  of  the  church  of  God,  by  de¬ 
picting  the  destruction  of  its  enemies.  But  to 
end  the  Poem  with  that  threat  against  Edom, 
would  seem  to  be  impossible.  Something  more 
is  needed,  and  that  something  is  just  what  we 
have  in  the  prayer  of  chap.  v.  8.  The  only  way 
to  account  for  the  omission  of  the  usual  prayer 
(see  i.,  ii.,  iii.)  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Song,  is 
by  the  fact  that  its  omission  was  to  be  more  than 
supplied  by  the  6th  Song.  Here  is  the  groove 
into  which  the  fifth  Song  is  dovetailed  so  securely, 
that  we  cannot  break  the  connection,  without 
marring  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  the 
whole  poem.  4.  The  structure  of  this  last  Son?, 
gives  the  lASt  needed  touch  to  the  manifest  unity 
of  the  whole  poem.  The  preceding  chapters  may 
be  regarded  as  composing  a  poem  not  unlike  the 
modern  ode,  in  which  great  liberties  in  the 
versification  are  allowed.  But  the  Ode,  com¬ 
plete  in  its  main  parts,  is  wound  up  at  last  with 
a  Hymn  of  prayer  to  God,  constructed  according 
to  the  strictest  rules  of  lyrical  poetry,  metrical 
and  harmonious,  and  forming  an  apt  conclusion 
because  it  recites  all  that  has  been  before  said, 
briefly  and  forcibly, — sums  up,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  case,  and  leaves  it  in  the  hands  of  God. 
Finally  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s  beautiful  fiction  of 
a  crescendo  and  a  decrescendo  movement,  does  not 
need  the  flattening  out  of  the  Poem  into  a  piece  of 
prose  writing,  attached  to  what  precedes  only  by 
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the  number  of  Us  verses.  It  is  enough  that  the 
decrescendo  movement,  in  the  musio  of  the  Poem, 
is  arrested  at  the  close,  and  the  Poet’s  most 


plaintive  lyre  pours  forth  a  final  strain  of  im¬ 
passioned,  yet  melting  and  delicious  harmony.—* 
W.  H.  II.] 


V.  1. 


1  Remember,  O  Lord,  what  is  come  upon  us :  consider  and  behold  our  reproach. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  L — ^  13T*  See  la.  xxxviii.  3;  Mic.  vi.  5;  Job  iv.  7. — B*371.  See  L  11.  [Blatxet  :  “  Forty-one  MSS.  and  four 

:  t  *  ~ 

Editions  read  with  the  Maaora  710*371,  with  the  71  porngogic.”  Hewdsmoh:  “The  71  thus  added  to  tho  Imperative,  ex- 
t  •  " 

presses  the  emotion  of  ardent  deeire  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.”] — See  111.  30 ;  Pa.  lxxiv.  22;  lxxxix.  51. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Remember,  O  LORD,  what  is 
come  upon  us, — Remember ,  Jehovah ,  what  has 
befallen  us , — consider  and  behold— look  and 
see — our  reproach. — [The  word  translated  con¬ 
sider  (see  i.  11),  when  followed  by  HR1,  to  see, 
means  to  direct  attention  to  a  thing  in  order  to 
see  it.  Blayney  and  NoYXfi  translate,  Look 


down  and  see — which  gives  the  sense,  but  the 
word  does  not  express  direction ,  but  the  intensity 
of  looking. — W.  H.  H.]  This  first  verse  consti¬ 
tutes  the  introduction.  It  contains  the  prayer, 
that  Jehovah  would  regard  the  affliction  and  re¬ 
proach  fallen  on  Zion  [the  people],  some  features 
of  which  the  Poet  recounts  in  what  follows.  The 
Poet  presents  himself  before  God,  as  it  were,  and 
all  that  follows  is  to  be  regarded  as  addressed  to 
God. 


V.  2-10. 

2,  3  Our  inheritance  is  turned  to  strangers,  our  houses  to  aliens.  We  are  orphans 

4  and  fatherless,  our  mothers  are  as  widows.  We  have  drunken  our  water  for  money; 

5  our  wood  is  sold  unto  us.  Our  necks  are  under  persecution :  we  labour,  and  have 

6  no  rest  We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyptians,  and  to  the  Assyrians,  to  be 

7  satisfied  with  bread.  Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not :  and  we  have  borne 

8  their  iniquities.  Servants  have  ruled  over  us :  there  is  none  that  doth  deliver  us 

9  out  of  their  hand.  We  gat  our  bread  with  the  peril  of  our  lives,  because  of  the 
10  sword  of  the  wilderness.  Our  skin  was  black  like  an  oven,  because  of  the  terrible 

famine. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  2.-nSni,  frequent  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  7 ;  iii.  10  ;  xii.  7-9,  etc. — !|3713,  tee  i.  20 ;  iv.  6.  Jeremiah  usee  in  this  sense 
JD1.  vi.  12.  This  word  represents  the  transfer  of  property  to  another  owner,  in  Is.  lx.  6  also. — D'l  T  Jeremiah  uses  frequently, 
:i.  25  ;  111.  13;  v.  19,  etc. — D'IDJ  Jeremiah  uses  only  once,  in  the  fern.,  7V33J  ?31.  ii-  21. 

,  'IT  T  • :  T  I V  V 

Ver.  3. — Dl*V,  Jer.  v.  28 ;  vii.  6,  etc. :  in  Lamentations  only  here. — 2K  ?'&  See  Is.  xlvii.  1 ;  Jer.  ii.  32;  my  Gr.,  glOC, 
t  r  •  •• 

3.  [j'&— ohne,  without.  Nakqels.  Gr.]  The  K’ri,  j'JO  is  unnecessary. 

Ver.  4.— WD’D,  Jer.  vi.  7 ;  xlvi.  7 ;  1. 38.— Jer.  vi.  30,  etc.— D'VJtL  Jer.  v.  14 ;  vii.  18,  etc.— V110,  Jer.  xv.  13.— 

UO"-  Kwald  translates,  our  wood  is  sold  for  silver.  lie  also  takes  fc03  in  the  senso  of  the  Latin  vineo,  vCnire.  Bat  I  da 

T 

not  think  that  R13  is  ever  used  in  this  sense.  At  the  most,  only  1  Kings  x.  14  could  be  cited,  where  the  word  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  revenues. 

Ver.  5. — see  i.  14. — *yV1,  Jer.  xix.  18 ;  Lam.  L  8:  in  the  sense  of  driving ,  chasing ,  the  word  is  not  elsewhero  found 
In  Jeremiah.  [It  is  doubtful  if  that  is  its  sense  here. — W.  H.  H.] — Jer.  xlv.  3,  which  place  is  very  closely  alii  *<1  in 

“T 

sense  to  our  place  here,  1L  68.— PUTT-  The  Hoph&l  is  found  only  here :  Jeremiah  uses  only  the  Qiphil  1T271,  xlv.  9 ;  xxviL 
11 ;  xliii.  8. 

Ver.  6.— and  are  to-be  taken  as  Acc.  locality  in  answer  to  the  question  whither  t  See  my  Gr.,  \  70,  h. 

[There  Is  no  necessity  of  supposing  an  ellipsis  of  the  preposition  S,  as  UunucBSOlf ;  nor  any  grammatical  reason  for  tran» 
luting,  O  Egypt ,  O  Assyria,  as  Blayxet  does,  diverting  the  prayer  from  God  to  these  heathen  nations.— W.  H.  H.]— 
see  iii.  30. 

Ter.  7. — QJ'K-  Four  times  in  this  chapter,  the  Masorites  would  read  1,  where  it  is  wanting  in  thr  Xt,  vers.  3,  5,  7 
v  ••  : 
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twice.  But  tho  author  generally  uses  Tar  sparingly.  Only  once  is  the  second  clause  of  the  Terse  begun  with  V  In  this 

rcrse,  an  error  might  arise  from  its  use.  If  it  were  QJ'KI,  tome  would  be  led  to  understand  their  non-existence,  as  the  con- 

T  ”  • 

sequence  of  their  sinning.  8ee  Jer.  x.  20.  But  this  cannot  be  the  author's  meaning;  for  he  immediately  asserts  that  the 
generation  now  living  has  to  bear  the  punishment.  Their  being  no  longer  in  existence,  therefore,  is  the  simple  result  of 
the  course  of  nature. — *720  Jeremiah  nerer  uses.  It  represents  bearing  tho  burden  of  sin,  Is.  liU.  4, 11 ;  comp.  xlri.  4, 7.— 
j^,  see  ii.  14. 

Ver.  8.— 1 Scto.  Jer.  xxii.  30 ;  xxx.  21,  etc. — pig,  see  Gen.  xxtIL  40 ;  Ps.  vii.3 ;  cxxxvi.  24 ;  Jeremiah  never  uses  the  word, 
neither  does  it  occur  again  in  tho  Lamentations. 

Ver.  0.— UC73J3  (3  pretii ,  see  my  Or ^  {  112,  6  a).  See  i.  11 ;  2  Sam.  xxlli.  17 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  19.— 1071,  see  L  21.  [Wt 
hare  the  future  here,  as  the  historical  imperfect,  implying  the  recurrence  of  what  is  related. — W.  H.  H.} — OTlS,  i.  1L— 
13*1371  3in,  which  can  only  indicate  the  robber  tribes  of  the  desert  (Gen.  xtI.  12),  is  found  only  here.  [Caltix  translates 
drought,  and  wonders  that  any  one  ever  thought  of  calling  it  sword.  It  may  have  the  meaning  of  drought  in  Beat 
xxviii.  22,  though  eren  there  E.  V.  has  sword.  In  this  Terse,  all  the  Versions,  and  commentators  generally,  translate  sword 
— W.  II.  n.] 

Ver.  10. — 132  occurs  only  in  Niphal,  and  besides  here  only  in  three  places,  Gen.  xliii.  30;  1  Kings  lit  26;  Hos.  xi.  ft. 
The  sense  is  caltf actum,  aduttum  esse  (see  I3fl»  1-  20 ;  il.  11).  The  plural  shows  that  ity  is  regarded  collectively.  [It  also 
shows  the  preference  in  this  Song  for  termination  in  1.  Yet,  “  fifty-eight  MSS.,  and  the  Soncin.  Bible  read  h»  tbs 

plural  ”  (HxxDxasoif). — W.  H.  H.] — ifp,  see  iv.  8. — Hos.  vii.  6,  7,  is  not  found  in  Jeremiah,  [nor  any  equivalent 
for  it.— W.  H.  IL] — niSj/  71,  tutus  vehement,  Jeremiah  never  uses.  It  is  found,  besides  here,  only  in  Ps.  cxix.  63;  xi  6. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Vers.  2-10  describe  the  distressed  condition 
of  the  people  generally,  and  especially  the  suf¬ 
ferings  caused  by  deficiency  in  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Vers.  2,  8,  describe  their  disinherited 
and  bereaved  condition. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  2.  Oar  inheritance  ia  turned  to 
strangers,  our  houses  to  alien e— foreigners. 
[Calvin  :  “  The  land  had  been  promised  to 
Abraham  four  hundred  years,  before  his  chil¬ 
dren  possessed  it ;  we  know  that  this  promise  had 
been  often  repeated,  ‘This  land  shall  be  to  you 
for  an  inheritance.’  ...  No  land  has  ever  been 
given  to  men  in  so  singular  a  way  as  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  posterity  of  Abraham.  As,  then, 
this  inheritance  had  been  for  so  many  ages  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  chosen  people,  Jeremiah  does  not 
without  reason  complain  that  it  was  turned  over 
to  aliens.”] — Oar  houses  to  aliens.  Many  ex¬ 
positors  (Vaihinger  for  instance)  understand 
from  the  second  clause  of  this  verse,  that  not  all 
the  houses  of  Jerusalem  had  been  destroyed,  but 
those  which  still  remained  were  At  the  disposal 
of  the  Chaldeans;  which  is  the  same  as  saying 
that  they  dwelt  in  them.  They  appeal  to  2 
Chron.  xxxvi.  19,  where  the  deduction  of  the 
palaces  only  is  spoken  of.  Although  in  Jer.  lii. 
13;  2  Rings  xxv.  9,  it  is  expressly  said  that  all 
the  houses  of  Jerusalem  were  destroyed ,  yet,  they  say, 
this  is  to  be  regarded  as  merely  a  rhetorical  hyper¬ 
bole,  since  elsewhere  the  houses  of  the  great  [the 
nobility]  are  alone  specified.  Compare  Jer.  lii.  13. 
We  have,  however,  no  evidence  that  the  Chalde¬ 
ans  inhabited  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction; 
and  Nehemiah  (ii.  3)  mourns  that  Jerusalem  is 
n3in,  desolate ,  and  its  gates  burned  with  fire. 
When  it  is  said  here  that  the  houses  were  given 
up  to  the  Chaldeans,  this  can  only  mean  that  they 
disposed  of  them  as  they  pleased.  In  fact,  they 
destroyed  the  bouses,  but  carried  away  the  mov¬ 
able  property  found  in  them  as  booty.  Although 
the  houses  and  their  contents  could  be  designated 
as  an  inheritance,  yet  by  PlSni,  inheritance ,  which 


is  here  distinguished  from  the  houses,  the  land  it 
especially  intended  (see  Lev.  xx.  24 :  Num.  xvl 
14;  xxxvi.  7-9;  Jos.  xiii.  23;  etc.).  We  may  say, 

therefore,  that  nSrM,  inheritance,  and  0113. 
houses ,  are  related  to  each  other  substantially  as 
fixed  and  movable  property. 

Ver.  8.  We  are  orphans  and  fatherless— 
we  have  become  orphans,  fatherless  [without  a  father, 
Calvin,  Blaynky,  Boothroyd,  Noyes,  Gerlach] 
— and  our  mothers  are  as  widows.  That 
the  first  words  cannot  be  understood  exclusively 
of  the  loss  of  their  own  fathers,  is  evident  from 
the  expression  as  widows.  Pabeau  is  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  that  widows  and  orphans  indicate,  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  way  only,  as  a  proverbial  formula,  tritissimsm 
sortem  [a  very  sad  lot],  and  appeals  to  Is.  i.  17; 
Ps.  xciv.  6;  James  i.  27.  But  in  all  those  places, 
“widows  and  orphans  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
terms,  are  to  bo  understood.  Thenius  under¬ 
stands  by  the  mothers,  the  wives  of  the  King, 
who  were  with  the  little  company  among  whom 
our  song  originated.  But  even  if  we  allow,  that 
as  some  of  the  Princesses  of  the  royal  family, 
according  to  Jer.  xli.  10,  escaped  transportation, 
so  also  may  some  of  the  wives  of  tho  royal 
harem,  yet  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Poet  in¬ 
dicated  these  as  the  mothers  of  himself  and  his 
companions,  because  they  were  not,  in  fact,  their 
mothers,  nor  was  it  customary  to  call  them  so. 
Ewald  refers  orphans  and  fatherless  to  the  loss  of 
the  sovereign  (the  father  of  his  country,  ii.  9; 
iv.  20)  and  of  the  theocracy,  but  widows  to  the 
communities  and  cities  (i.  1).  This  is  without 
doubt  oorreot,  as  far  as  this,  that  all  the  Israel¬ 
ites  had,  in  this  respect,  become  fatherless  and 
their  mothers  widows.  But  why  might  not  the 
Poet,  at  the  same  time,  have  alluded  to  the  fact, 
that  in  the  prevailing  confusion  most  of  the 
mothers  could  not  certainly  know  whether  their 
husbands  were  .dead  or  alive,  and  therefore  it 
could  be  oorreotly  said  of  them  that  they  were 
“as  widows”  (see  i.  1)T  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  ver.  3  embraces  every  species  of  orphan¬ 
age  that  might  have  existed  at  that  time.  [There 
were  so  many  orphans  and  mothers  separated 
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fr>m  their  husbands  among  the  people,  that  a 
Poet  might  well  exclaim,  Behold  in  us  a  people 
composed  of  fatherless  orphans,  whose  mothers 
are  as  widows !  But  the  particle  of  comparison 
attached  to  the  last  word,  as  widows,  suggests 
the  probability  that  the  whole  verse  is  intended 
metaphorically.  We  are  like  fatherless  orphans 
and  our  mothers  like  widows.  This  is  Gbrlaoh’s 
explanation. — W.  H.  H.] 

[Vers.  4-10  relate  to  the  general  distress  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and 
the  oppression  of  their  masters. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  4.  We  have  drunken  our  water  for 
money;  our  wood  is  sold  unto  us  (marg. 
cometh  for  price  unto  us).  Our  water  we  drink  for 
money  ;  our  wood  comes  to  us  for  payment.  That 
the  want  of  water  before  the  capture  of  the  city 
is  not  here  intended,  is  evident  from  the  expres¬ 
sions  our  water,  our  wood ;  for  the  prominence 
of  this  idea  can  only  signify  that  the  Jews  were 
obliged  to  buy  from  their  enemies  the  wood  and 
water  that  were  rightly  their  own;  but  this  could 
have  been  the  case  only  after  the  capture  of  the 
city.  We  perceive  from  the  description,  that  the 
companies  of  the  captives,  in  all  cases  narrowly 
watched,  were  not  at  liberty  to  go,  at  their  own 
pleasure,  to  bring  wood  and  water.  But  they 
were  furnished,  either  with  no  provisions  at  all, 
or  in  insufficient,  quantities,  so  that  in  order  to 
secure  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were  obliged 
to  apply  to  their  guards,  who  made  them  pay 
dearly  for  the  serves  rendered  them.  It  appears 
further  from  this  passage,  that  the  Poet  has  here 
in  his  eye  that  period  of  the  captivity  when  the 
captives  were  still  in  their  own  land,  else  he 
could  not  say  “  our  water,  our  wood.”  Thero 
seems  to  be  a  rhetorical  reason  for  the  use  of  the 
perfect  (U'JI 1$)  in  the  first  clause,  and  of  the 
imperfect  (1*0^)  in  the  second.  For,  grammati¬ 
cally  considered,  either  the  perfect  or  imperfect 
should  be  used  both  times,  since  the  two  acts  are 
entirely  homogeneous.  But  the  Poet  wished  to 
bring  variety  into  his  period,  perhaps  also  to 
avoid  the  clashing  together  of  two  tone-syllables, 
which  would  have  happened,  if  it  had  been 
written  He  could  introduce  this  variety, 

since  the  limit  between  these  two  verbal  forms  is 
a  fluctuating  one,  determined  by  the  subjective 
conception  of  the  speaker.  For,  in  many  cases, 
the  same  action  can  be  regarded  as  already  com¬ 
pleted  and  as  still  in  progress.  See  for  example 

udr»  (Jos.  ix.  8)  and  DHX3  “pin  (Gen.  xlii. 
7),  my  Or.  84,  87.  So  here  the  drinking  of 
water  for  money  is  represented  by  U'p#  as  some¬ 
thing  accomplished,  being  constituted  by  many 
acts  of  drinking,  but  by  1X3’  the  fetching  of  the 
wood  is  represented  as  something  not  yet  finished, 
something  still  continuing.  We  are  at  liberty  to 
translate  both  tenses,  so  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  by  the  present  or  by  the  preterit.  The 
context  shows  which  the  Poet  intends.  He  evi¬ 
dently  is  describing  the  journey  of  the  captives 
going  into  exile.  But  nothing  indicates  that  he 
looks  back  upon  it  as  already  accomplished,  that 
he  would  represent  it  as  already  terminated  in 
the  land  of  exile.  Consequently,  we  are  obliged 
to  translate  all  the  tenses,  which  refer  to  differ¬ 


ent  incidents  of  the  journey,  in  the  present. 
[There  is  a  studied  effort  in  this  Song,  as  shown 
in  the  preliminary  note  to  this  chapter,  to  multiply 
words  ending  in  1,  13,  and  we  majjr  add  in  IJ77 
In  the  expressions  “  Our  water,”  “  our  wood,* 
the  pronoun  is  added  merely,  if  we  may  so  say, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  or,  more  correctly, 
the  assonanoe,  just  as  in  ver.  9  he  says,  “  our 
bread.”  The  writer  could  legitimately  gratify 
the  ear  by  this  expedient,  for  what  they  bought 
and  used  certainly  became  their  own.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  therefore,  that  the  meaning  of  the  verse 
can  not  turn  on  the  use  of  the  word  our.  If  this 
had  been  intended  to  be  emphatic,  and  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  water  and  the  wood  as  their  property 
before  they  bought  it,  then  this  verse  should 
have  immediately  followed  ver.  2,  where  the 
transfer  of  their  property  to  new  owners  is  re¬ 
presented.  Otherwise,  the  third  verse  intrudes 
a  new  idea  between  two  thoughts  that  are  closely 
related,  the  loss  of  their  inheritance  and  houses, 
and  the  necessity  of  purchasing  what  had  been 
their  own  property.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
take  our  text  as  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  obliged  to  purchase  such  com¬ 
mon  necessaries  of  life  as  water  and  wood,  we 
are  enabled  to  translate  the  preterit  verb  in  the 
past  indefinite  time.  The  Prophet  is  by  no  means 
describing  the  incidents  of  the  journey  of  the 
exiles  from  their  own  land.  He  is  enumerating 
and  heaping  together  en  masse  the  various  features 
of  sorrow  and  suffering  experienced  by  the  un- 
happy  people,  without  particular  reference  either 
to  the  timo  or  place  of  their  happening.  Among 
other  things  that  had  happened  was  their  having 
to  pay  money  for  the  water  they  drank:  and  he 
uses  the  preterit  tense,  We  have  drunken  our  water 
for  mmey^ — this  is  among  the  things  that  had 
happened,  perhaps  once  only,  perhaps  oftener; 
but  there  was  another  hardship  of  more  frequent 
occurrence,  one  often  repeated,  and  that  may 
have  continued  down  to  the  time  when  he  wrote, 
and  this  he  expresses,  as  the  Hebrew  so  con¬ 
stantly  expresses  the  recurrence  of  eveuts  even 
after  they  are  past,  by  the  future  form  of  the 
verb,  which  we  may  render  as  an  historical  im¬ 
perfect — our  wood  came  to  us ,  or  was  coming ,  that 
is,  it  came  in  that  way  only,  for  a  price ,  or  wo 
may  render  it  as  a  preseut — it  comes  still  only  for 
pay. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  5.  Our  necks  are  under  persecution 

(marg.  On  our  necks  are  we  persecuted) ;  we  labor 
and  have  no  rest.  We  are  driven  headlong 
[Ueber  Hals  und  Kopf  werden  wir  gejagt,  lit. 
over  neck  and  head  ( over  head  and  earsn  as  we  say 
in  English)  are  we  driven ] ;  are  we  tired ,  rest  is  not 

permitted  us.  The  Septuagint  connects  by 

upon  our  necks ,  with  what  precedes,  £v%a  i)p£>v  iv 
aXkdyyari  ifAdev  £jr*  tqv  rpaxfhov  fjuuv,  our  wood 
in  exchange  for  our  money  came  upon  our  neck.  So 
also  the  Arabic  version.  The  Syriac  closes  ver. 

4  with  VHD3.  and  refers  IHT  to  what,  follows, 
so  that  it  also  translates  venerunt  super  collum 
nostrum ,  they  came  upon  our  neck ,  where  either 
ligna ,  wood,  or  hostes ,  the  enemy,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  subject.  Among  the  moderns,  Aben-Ezra 
and  J.  Day.  Michaelis  also  connect  the  phrase 
upon  our  necks  with  what  precedes.  The  latter 
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gives  the  sense  thus,  ligna  nostra  pretio  empta  cer - 
victbus  nostris  imposita  in  urbem  importantur ,  our 
wood  bought  with  a  price  and  laid  upon  our 
necks  is  carried  into  the  city.  The  explanation 
of  the  Syriac  produces  a  very  harsh  zeugma  in 
ver.  4,  renders  the  following  sentence  unintelli¬ 
gible,  and  expresses  a  thought  that  may  be  termed 
at  least  unnecessary.  The  objections  to  the 
other  versions  are  as  folio  W8.  1.  TITD3,  for  pay, 
ver.  4  must  be  taken,  either  as  dependent  on  a 
verb  to  be  supplied  ( emta ),  or  as  belonging  to 
in  the  very  unsuitable  sense,  that  the  Jews 
were  paid  for  carrying  the  wood.  2.  The  sym¬ 
metrical  proportions  of  the  verses  are  destroyed ; 
ver.  4  is  too  long,  ver.  6  too  short.  We  will  then 
follow  the  Masoretic  division  of  the  verses.  But 
as  thus  arranged,  this  verse  has  undergone 
various  interpretations.  Pareau  translates  super 
cervieibtts  nostris  insessores  patimur ,  we  bear  sitters 
[ riders ]  upon  our  necks.  But  cannot  mean 

tee  are  ridden ,  or  we  carry  riders.  As  little  can  it  mean 
naturally,  we  bear  persecutors  or  oppressors ,  which 
would  correspond  with  Pareau’s  idea,  only  with¬ 
out  a  figure.  Others  (  Rascui,  De  W ette,  Ewald, 
1st  ed.,  Meter,  Vaihinqer,  Engilhardt)  trans¬ 
late  on  our  necks  the  yoke ,  or  the  yoke  on  the  neck 
are  we  persecuted.  But  as  Thenius  has  remarked, 
the  yoke  here  is  a  superadded  idea  entirely  ar¬ 
bitrary.  [Blatnit  reads  Vp,  yoke,  instead  of 
the  preposition  S#,  upon.  But  we  must  then,  as 
lie  does,  take  the  verb  in  a  sense  it  cannot  have 
of  being  burthened  with ,  With  the  yoke  of  our  necks 
are  we  continually  burthened;  or,  as  Boothroyd 
does,  supply  the  preposition  on  and  the  verb  is, 
and  make  an  independent  proposition  of  the  first 
two  words,  The  yoke  is  on  our  necks%  we  are  pur¬ 
sued;  or,  as  Noyes  does,  supply  two  preposi¬ 
tions,  With  the  yoke  upon  our  necks ,  we  are  driven. 

Henderson,  without  changing  *7$  into  Sjf,  thinks 
that  upon  our  necks  we  are  persecuted  expresses 
“elliptically  the  great  hardship  to  which  the 
Jews  were  reduced  in  being  compelled  as  cap¬ 
tives  to  bear  a  heavy  yoke  on  their  necks;’*  and 
translates.  We  are  persecuted  with  a  yoke  on  our 
necks .  So  William  Lowth  seems  to  understand 
the  text  and  refers  to  Deut.  xxviii.  48.  “We 
are  driven  to  our  work  like  the  bullock  that  has 
a  yoke  about  his  neck”  (Adam  Clarke). — W. 
H.  H.j  All  these  explanations  fail  in  this  that 
they  let  depend,  not  immediately  on 
but  very  unnecessarily  on  an  entirely  different 
idea  supposed  to  be  concealed  therein.  Thenius 
and  Ewald  (2d  ed.)  have  perceived  the  right 
sense,  when  they  translate,  on  the  neck  were  we 
pursued  (so  Ewald:  Thenius  expresses  the 
same  sense  by  the  words,  they  pursued  us  over 
our  necks ,  ».  e.  since  they  are  ever  close  behind 
us).  I  translate,  We  are  driven  on  over  our  necks , 
that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  driving  goes  over  our 
necks  onwards — and  this  idea  corresponds  ex¬ 
actly  with  our  German  phrase,  “  fiber  Hals  und 
K*»pf  ”  [lit.  over  neck  and  head,  *.  e.  headlong]. 
LrTtiKR:  “fiber  Hals.”  [In  full:  Man  treibt 
ins  fiber  Hals.]  Besides,  cannot  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  pursuing ,  for  not  fugitives,  but 
captives  are  here  spoken  of,  who  are  already  in 


the  hands  of  the  enemies  and  are  driven  onward 
without  mercy.  This  appears  plainly  from  ve„-& 
6,  8.  The  meaning  to  drive ,  to  chase,  undoubt¬ 
edly  lies  in  the  root  (see  the  kindred  roots 
nfll),  and  is  as  plain  as  daylight  in 

such  places  as  Lev.  xxvi.  86  (the  sound  of  a 
falling  leaf  shall  chase  them).  Job  xxx.  15;  Is. 
xvii.  18.  [It  would  be  a  relief  to  accept  Dr. 
Naeoel8Bach’s  simple  explanation,  and  trans¬ 
late,  They  drove  us ,  or  we  were  driven  headlong , 
or  as  we  would  say  in  our  colloquial  English, 
heels  over  head ,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Hebrew  words  are  used  in  any  such  colloquial 
sense.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  adopt  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Maurer,  Thenius,  Ewald,  Owen  and 
Gbrlach,  which  Dr.  Naegelsbach  also  approves 
of,  On  our  necks  were  we  pursued ,  t.  e.  our  pur¬ 
suers  followed  us  so  closely  as  to  be,  as  it  were, 
on  our  necks.  “We  are  hunted  by  pursuers 
who  are  ever  hanging  over  our  neck”  (Words¬ 
worth).  The  objection  to  taking  the  verb  in  the 
sense  of  pursuing ,  on  the  ground  that  the  people 
are  here  considered  as  captives  and  not  fugitives , 
grows  out  of  the  incorrect  interpretation  of  ver. 
4,  and  involves  an  entire  misconception  of  the 
intention  of  this  Song.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
the  Prophet  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  suc¬ 
cessive  and  related  events,  but  to  heap  up  to¬ 
gether,  in  one  rapid  and  vehement  recapitula¬ 
tion,  all  the  wrongs,  indignities  and  sufferings 
the  people  had  endured,  without  reference  to 
times  or  places. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  6.  Whilst  the  Poet  describes  the  onward 
march  of  the  larger  part  of  the  people  to  the  land 
of  banishment,  he  is  reminded  that  the  people 
are,  by  this  means,  still  more  widely  separated 
and  torn  asunder ;  for  one  part,  by  far  the  smaller 
part,  has  been  compelled  to  turn  southwards  to¬ 
wards  Egypt.  [This  verse  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  Prophet  is  not  relating  successive  events 
in  the  order  of  their  occurrence  and  in  their  re¬ 
lations  to  each  other;  but  is  stating  independent 
facts  and  instances,  all  of  which  contribute  to 
present  to  God  an  appeal  for  pity  and  mercy. 
There  is  no  close  connection,  therefore,  between 
vers.  6,  6,  such  as  Owen  and  Gerlach  would 
find,  when  they  say  that  ver.  6  relates  what  they 
did  when  so  closely  pursued.  According  to  Dr. 
Naboelsbaoh’s  interpretation,  that  ver.  6  refers 
to  the  Jews  on  their  way  to  Babylonia,  driven 
before  their  captors,  the  connection  of  ver.  6  is 
impossible.  While  they  were  so  closely  pur¬ 
sued  that  their  pursuers  were  on  their  necks ,  did 
even  a  small  part  of  them  miraculously  escajfe 
and  flee  to  Egypt?  Dr.  Naegelsbach  does  not 
mean  to  assert  this;  but  his  theory  of  interpre¬ 
tation  would  seem  to  demand  it. — W.  H.  H.]— 
We  have  given  the  hand  to  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  and  to  the  Assyrians  to  be  satisfied 
with  bread, — Towards  Egypt  stretched  we  the 
hand , — Towards  Assyria , — in  order  to  be  satisfied 
with  bread.  To  stretch  out  the  hand  can  mean 
here  only,  to  stretch  out  the  hand  as  a  suppliant; 
see  Jer.  1.  15;  1  Chron.  xxix.  24.  [Calvin: 
“  To  give  the  hand,  is  explained  in  three  ways: 
some  say  that  it  means  humbly  to  ask;  others, 
to  make  an  agreement ;  and  others,  to  extend  it 
in  token  of  misery,  as  he  who  cannot  ask  for 
help,  intimates  his  wants  by  extending  his  band. 
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But  the  Prophet  seems  simply  to  mean  that  the 
people  were  so  distressed  by  want,  that  they 
begged  bread. ”]  But  in  what  sense  did  the  Jews 
stretch  out  the  hand  to  Assyria  9  They  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  great  power,  not  willingly,  as  they 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the 
Egyptians,  but  by  compulsion.  Yet  they  must, 
if  they  would  live,  stretch  out  their  suppliant 
hand,  to  receive  a  morsel  of  bread  from  the  hand 
of  Assyria  bestowing  it  upon  them.  But  what 
power  is  intended  by  Assyria?  It  has  been  un¬ 
derstood  of  Assyria  strictly  speaking,  which  car¬ 
ried  the  ten  tribes  into  exile.  But  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  the  Poet  here  overlooked  the 
Babylonish  exile.  That  he  says  Assur ,  and  not 
Babel,  may  be  explained  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  in  mind  the  Assyrian,  as  well  as  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity.  While  Babel  never  stands  for 
Assur  and  Babel,  the  name  Assur  is  so  used  as 
to  embrace  both  countries;  see  2  Kings  xvii.  24; 
xviii.  11;  xxiii.  29;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11.  The 
brief  words  of  our  text  exhibit  also  the  fact,  that 
Israel  no  longer  existed  as  a  nation,  but  was  en¬ 
tirely  given  over  to  the  power  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world,  on  whose  favor  its  very  life  de¬ 
pended  ;  and,  while  the  smaller  part  found  itself 
in  the  power  of  Egypt,  the  larger  part,  which 
included  both  Israel,  carried  away  into  Assyrian 
exile,  and  Judah,  deported  to  Babylon,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  Assur, — to  Assur  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  term,  understanding  thereby,  not  only  Assy¬ 
ria  in  the  strict  sense,  but  Babylon  also.  See 
also  Jer.  ii.  18.  [Notes  is  of  the  opinion  that 
giving  the  h andy  imports  submission,  as  in  Jer.  1. 
15;  to  stretch  out  the  hand  to  be  bound,  as  it 
were.  Thus,  he  remarks,  “  in  2  Chron.  xxx.  8. 
what  is  translated  in  the  common  version  yiela 
yourselves  unto  the  Lord ,  is  in  the  original  give  the 
hand  to  the  Lord."  The  context  here,  never¬ 
theless,  favors  the  idea  that  the  Jews  were  re¬ 
duced  in  many  instances  to  abject  beggary,  and 
entire  dependence  for  the  necessaries  of  life  on 
these  heathen  nations,  the  greatest  enemies  their 
country  had. — W.  H.  H.j 

Ver.  7.  Our  fathers  have  sinned  and  are 
not ;  and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities. 
— Our  fathers  have  sinned:  they  are  not;  we  bear 
their  sins.  [There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
rendering  the  last  verb  as  a  present.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  version  is  more  literal. — W.  H.  H.j  Com¬ 
paring  this  verse  with  ver.  16,  a  certain  parallel¬ 
ism  is  observable.  In  both  the  sins  of  the  people 
are  asserted  to  be  the  cause  of  the  calamities 
previously  described.  But  ver.  7  says,  Our  fa¬ 
thers  have  sinned  and  we  bear  their  guilt.  Ver. 
16,  on  the  contrary  says,  Woe  to  usf  we  have 
sinned.  Here,  as  in  i.  5,  8,  9,  14,  18;  ii.  14;  iii. 
42;  iv.  6,  12  14,  the  description  of  calamities 
endured  constitute  a  principal  feature  in  the  con¬ 
fession  of  sin.  As  one  paragraph  ends  with  ver. 
7,  and  another  with  ver.  16,  ver.  8  begins  a  new 
paragraph.  [This  division  separates  verses 
closely  allied.  The  subject  down  to  ver.  10  is 
chiefly  related  to  sufferings  connected  with  the 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  With  ver.  11 
begins  a  description  of  individual  instances  of 
outrage  and  cruelty  (vers.  11-14),  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  effects  of  all  these  calamities, 
public  and  private,  on  the  theocratic  people  who 
offer  the  prayer.  Ver.  16  is  as  intimately  con¬ 


nected  with  what  follows,  as  with  what  precedes 
it. — W.  H.  H.]  There  is  at  least  some  truth  iq 
the  assertion  made  in  ver.  7.  For  the  great  ca¬ 
tastrophe  had  been  brought  about,  not  only  by 
the  guilt  of  the  last  generation,  but  also  by  that 
of  previous  generations  (Jer.  iii.  25;  xv.  4;  xvi, 
11,  12).  But  ver.  7,  without  ver.  16,  would  cou- 
tain  only  a  partial  view  of  the  truth.  The  two 
verses  complete  each  other.  [Wordswortii  : 
“The  sins  of  their  forefathers  were  visited  upon 
them,  because  they  themselves  had  sinned,  as 
they  themselves  confess.  .  .  .  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  reason  for  supposing,  with  some,  that 
these  words  could  not  have  been  written  by  Jere¬ 
miah,  being  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  29.”] — And  cure  not  (Ql'jR,  without 
1,  see  Gr.  notes  above;  they  are  not.)  These 
words  connect  themselves  rather  with  what  fol* 
lows,  than  with  what  precedes.  Our  fathers  have 
sinned.  Whilst  they  are  no  more ,  we  bear  their  sins. 

Ver.  8.  Servants  have  ruled  over  us: 
there  is  none  that  doth  deliver  us  out  of 
their  hands. — [iVone  delivered  from  their  hands.] 
Who  are  these  servants?  Satraps  are  suggested. 
So  say  those  who  understand  ver.  5  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  part  of  the  people  in  Palestine  or 
elsewhere.  But  we  see  from  ver.  5,  that  the 
subject  of  discourse  is  the  march  of  the  actually 
exiled  hosts.  Satraps,  it  is  true,  are  the  king's  ser¬ 
vants,  but  they  ore  not  merely  servants,  they  are 
not  slaves.  That  men  of  distinguished  descent  and 
high  rank  should  stand  under  Satraps  was  a  re¬ 
proach,  when  considered  in  a  theocratic  point  of 
view,  but  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  this  place. 
Besides,  in  fact  Gedaliah  ruled  in  Judea,  himself 
a  Jew  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Jere¬ 
miah  (xl.  7-12),  a  well-disposed  man.  But  that 
real  slaves  were  employed  for  overseers  and 
drivers- of  the  marching  captives,  this  was  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  highest  degree  hard  and  likewise 
disgraceful.  [This  again  is  to  be  regarded  as 
one  feature  of  the  great  variety  of  sufferings 
that  befell  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  people  were  at  any  time 
under  the  lordship  of  slaves  or  under-servants. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  exclusive  re¬ 
ference  to  the  bands  of  captives  that  were  driven 
to  Babylonia.  It  is  enough  that  in  their  degraded 
Btate  it  often  happened  that  they  had  to  submit 
to  domineering  and  harsh  treatment  from  men 
that  were  themselves  menials. — W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  9.  We  gat  our  bread  with — at — the 
peril  of  our  lives,  because  of  the  sword 
of  the  wilderness.  Rosenmueller  refers 
this  verse  to  the  dangers  which  the  corn-trans¬ 
ports  out  of  Egypt  may  have  had  to  encounter  in 
the  wilderness.  But  is  it  supposable  that  corn 
was  brought  from  Egypt,  when  the  larger  part 
of  the  people  had  been  led  away  to  Babylon, 
and  the  smaller  part  had  themselves  fled  to 
J£gJPt?  Ewald,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  in 
these  words  “  a  remarkable  indication,  that  most 
of  the  fugitives  in  Egypt  dwelt  at  the  north¬ 
eastern  border  close  to  the  desert,”  and  so  were 
compelled  “to  wring  their  bread  from  the  desert 
and  its  robbers.”  But  when  in  the  world  was 
bread  brought  from  the  desert,  even  by  those 
dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  not  from 
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the  interior  of  the  country  ?  Thknius  presumes 
that  this  Song  was  written  amid  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  one  of  those  small  companies  that 
remained  in  Palestine  and  were  scattered  about 
in  that  land.  These,  falling  in  on  their  pas¬ 
ture-grounds  with  the  warlike  tribes  sojourn¬ 
ing  among  them,  would  be  compelled  to  get  their 
subsistence  by  fighting  for  it.  But  that  suppo¬ 
sition  is  confirmed  neither  by  the  history  (ob¬ 
serve  Jer.  xlii.  1,  “all  the  people,”  etc.),  nor  by 
the  contents  of  our  Song  (compare  ver.  8  espe¬ 
cially,  with  the  opinion  of  Theniub,  that  the 
little  company,  among  whom  the  Song  was  writ¬ 
ten,  preferred  liberty  in  poverty,  to  dependence 
in  prosperity,  ver.  6).  The  view  of  Vaihinqkr 
rests  on  the  same  opinion,  and  differs  from  that 
of  Thbnius  only  in  this,  that  he  understands  the 
bringing  of  bread  to  refer  to  merchant  travellers 
who  were  in  peril  from  Bedouin  robbers.  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  expedition  here  indicated, 
was  an  incident  belonging  to  the  experience  of 
those  Israelites  who  had  not  been  led  away  to 
Babylon,  and  especially  of  those  who  had  fled  to 
Egypt.  It  is  allowable  to  Buppose,  both  from 
general  reasons  and  particularly  from  ver.  6, 
that  this  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  people  is 
intended.  Much  is  touched  upon  in  the  Song, 
that  happened  to  all  in  common  (vers.  2,  3,  7, 
10-12) ;  much  that  only  befell  those  who  suffered 
captivity  (vers.  4,  6,  8^  ;  here  (ver.  9)  we  have 
a  description  that  suits  only  the  condition  of 
those  fugitives  to  Egypt,  who  yet  retained  their 
freedom.  But  I  refer  the  verse,  not  as  Ewald 
to  those  already  settled  in  Egypt,  but  to  events 
and  circumstances  preceding  their  settlement. 
According  to  Jeremiah  xli.  8,  ten  men  bought 
their  lives  of  Ishmael,  the  murderer  of  Gedaliah, 
at  the  price  of  provisions  which  they  had  hidden. 
From  this  we  see  that  provisions  were  scarce  and 


that  there  were  bands  of  robbers  who  hunted  for 
them.  Is  it  not  then  in  the  highest  degree  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  crowd  which  fled  to  Egypt  (Jer. 
xli.  IG-18),  both  while  they  were  still  in  Pales 
tine,  and  frequently  when  they  were  in  the  de¬ 
sert,  could  obtain  what  was  necessary  for  snb- 
sistence  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  ?— [We 
gat  our  bread.  Here  again  we  have  a  future 
tense,  KOJ ;  intimating  the  frequent  recurrence, 
and  doubtless  the  continuance,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  of  this  peril.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  10.  Our  skin  was  black  like  an 
oven.  [So  Broughton,  Calvin  and  Hekdeb- 
son.  See  Ps.  lxviii.  13.]  Our  skin  is  burnt  [Am 
been  burnt ]  like  an  oven.  [This  sense  is  the  one 
generally  adopted,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  more 
consistent  with  the  effects  of  famine,  and  more 
congenial  with  the  derivation  and  use  of  the 
Hebrew  word.  Blayney  and  Noyes  translate 
the  verb  parched. — W.  H.  H.].  The  effect  of 
hunger  on  the  skin  is  compared  to  that  of  heat 
on  the  walls  of  the  oven.  Like  these,  that  has 
become  hot,  dry,  hard,  cracked.  There  was 
hunger  enough  with  the  two  parts  of  the  people, 
who  stretched  out  their  hands,  one  to  Assyria, 
the  other  to  Egypt,  until  the  one  had  arrived  in 
Assyria  and  the  other  in  Egypt. — Because  of 
the  terrible  (marg.  terrors ,  or  storms  of) 
famine, — because  of  the  heat  (or  hotness ,  Gluten) 
of  hunger.  [Because  of  the  burning  (  Brouoiiton) 
or  burnings  (Calvin,  Noyes).  Grrlach  trans¬ 
lates  the  word  raging ,  or  fury  (Wiithen),  and  so 
it  is  rendered  by  Alexander  (in  Ps.  xi.  C ;  cxix. 
63,  the  only  other  places  where  the  word  occurs), 
who  remarks,  that  “no  English  word  is  strong 
enough  to  represent  the  Hebrew  except  rage  or 
fury,”  Blayney  t  ranslates  stormy  blasts  of  hun¬ 
ger,  and  Henderson  the  hot  blasts  of  famine.— 
W.  H.  H.] 


V.  11-13. 

11  They  ravished  the  women  in  Zion,  and  the  maids  in  the  cities  of  Judah. 
12, 13  Princes  are  hanged  by  their  hand :  the  faces  of  elders  were  not  honoured.  They 
took  the  young  men  to  grind,  and  the  children  fell  under  the  wood. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  11.— nij?,  see  iii.  33.— i’VUi'V  ’1)?,  mo  Jer.  i.  15 ;  iv.  16 ;  ix.  10 ;  and  elsewhere  very  frequently. 

Ver.  12.— is  found  nowhere  in  Jeremiah.— Tin  Jeremiah  never  usee ;  see  Lev.  xix.  15,  32;  Ex.  xxiii  3. 

T  T  “  T 

Ver.  13.— pnD»  handmiU ,  is  au.  Ary.  See  elsewhere  HiriD  Prov.  xli.  4,  and  the  verb  Dent.  xi.  8 ;  Jud.  xvi.  21 ;  Is. 
xlvii.  2,  etc.  Jeremiah  uses  neither  the  verb  nor  the  substantive. — with  3,  Jer.  vi.  21 :  la.  viii.  15 ;  Lev.  xxvL  37 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Vers.  11-13.  The  sufferings  of  individuals,  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  especially  their  degra¬ 
dation,  are  described.  These  verses  still  further 
eoufirm  the  opinion,  that  this  Song  belongs  to  no 
special  time  or  locality,  but  that  it  is  a  general 
enumeration  of  the  various  evils  the  people  had 
Buttered,  from  the  time  when  Jerusalem  was  in¬ 
vaded,  to  the  time  when  the  Prophet  indited  this 
Poem.— W.  H.  H.] 


Ver.  11.  In  this  and  the  following  verses  (to 
ver.  16)  are  described  the  sorrows  which  befell 
particular  classes  of  persons  at  the  capture  of 
the  city.  These  are  incidents  which  partly  be¬ 
long  to  an  earlier  period  of  the  history,  and 
partly  still  continue  in  force.  The  violation  of 
the  women  and  the  hanging  up  of  the  Princes 
are  past  events,  but  the  pain  they  caused 
still  survives.— They  ravished  —  dishonored. 
Owen  :  “  There  is  here  a  delicate  word  for  a 
isgraceful  act.  The  words  literally  are,—  Wo¬ 
men  in  Zion  they  humbled  (or,  were  humbled).  U 
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is  humbled  by  the  Sept,  find  Yulg .”  They  suffered 
not  only  the  worst,  but  all  sorts  of  indignities. 
— W.  H.  H.]. — The  women  in  Zion  and 
the  maids — virgin* — in  the  cities  of  Judah. 
[Blayney,  Boothroyd,  Henderson  and  Noyes 
translate  the  first  word  matrons .  The  Hebrew 
word  is  as  generic  as  our  word  women .  Besides, 
this  transfers  the  antithesis  from  Zion  and  the 
cities  of  Judah ,  where  it  belongs,  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  matrons  and  maids ,  which  the  par¬ 
allelism  does  not  require.  The  women  generally 
were  humbled,  even  in  Zion,  yea  and  throughout 
all  the  cities  of  Judah.  Calvin:  “  He  mentioned 
Sion  rather  than  Jerusalem, — it  was  indeed  to 
state  a  part  for  the  whole ;  but  that  place  we 
know  had  been  chosen  by  God  that  His  name 
might  be  there  worshipped.  .  .  .  As,  then,  God 
had  there  Ilis  palace,  that  He  might  dwell  in  the 
midst  of  His  people,  it  was  a  disgraceful  sight 
in  the  extreme  to  see  women  ravished  there,  for 
the  temple  of  God  was  thus  violated.” — W.  H.  H] 
Ver.  12.  Princes  are — were  [have  been ] — 
hanged  up — hung — by  their  hand  [».  e.  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  hand. — W.  H.  H.].  This  has  been 
explained  in  three  ways.  1.  The  Princes  huug 
themselves  with  their  own  hand.  But  since,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Deut.  xxi.  23,  he  that  is  hanged  is  ac¬ 
cursed  of  Ood,  this  is  incredible.  Why  could 
they  not  have  killed  themselves  in  some  other 
way  ?  Calvin  indeed  surmises,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  hang  themselves.  But  would  not 
this  have  been  explicitly  stated,  if  the  Jews  had 
been  compelled  to  do  it?  2.  At  their  side  [i.  e. 
Princes  were  hung  beside  or  near  the  cities  (so 
Ewald),  or  at  the  side,  or  in  near  proximity  to 
the  humbled  women].  But  against  this  are  (1) 
the  masculine  suffix,  (2)  and  yet  more  the  pre¬ 
position  3, — it  should  be  DT1?  (1  Sam.  xix.  3; 
Prov.  viii.  3;  1  Chron.  xviii.  17;  xxiii.  28). 
Only  two  places  can  be  named,  where  Y3  may 

stand  for  Y1?,  namely,  1  Sam.  xxi.  14;  Job  xv. 
23.  But  in  the  first  passage  it  is,  DY3  SSftrPl, 
he  raved  in  or  under  their  hands;  and  in  Job  xv. 
23,  the  sense,  as  the  connection  shows,  is — he 
knows  that  he  himself  (by  his  own  hand)  has 
prepared  the  day  of  darkness.  Nothing  else 
remaius  for  us,  therefore,  but  to  translate,  3.  by 
their  hand ,  and  to  refer  the  suffix  to  their 
enemies.  The  sense,  indeed,  is  somewhat  feeble ; 
but  verbal  and  substantial  arguments  render  this 
explanation  necessary.  [Gerlach-  adopts  the 
same  view.  Besides  the  evident  awkwardness 
of  this  construction,  it  is  open  to  the  very  seri¬ 
ous  objection,  that  the  enemies  have  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  context,  nor  are  they 
prominently  in  the  mind  of  either  writer  or 
speaker.  The  preceding  verse  merely  tells  us 
that  women  in  Zion  and  virgins  in  the  cities  of 
Judah  had  been  humbled.  But  by  whom?  The 
natural  inference  is,  by  the  public  enemy.  Yet 
this  is  not  said  ;  is  not  even  inevitable,  and  if  it 
were,  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  occupied  with 
the  women  who  suffered,  not  with  the  men  who 
inflicted  the  injury.  The  pronoun,  if  it  refers 
to  any  subject  in  the  preceding  verse,  must,  it 
would  seem,  refer  to  the  women,  or  possibly  to 
the  cities.  But  that  it  does  not  refer  to  either 
of  these  is  evident  from  its  gender,  and  from  the 


absence  of  any  intelligible  sense  in  which  it  can 
refer  to  them.  We  must  conclude  that  it  refers 
to  the  persons  immediately  named  in  close  and 
preceding  connection,  and  who  according  to  all 
fixed  rules  of  grammar,  must  be  its  subject.  If 
this  is  so,  then  it  can  only  mean  either,  what 
Calvin  says,  that  the  Princes  committed  suicide, 
and  that  by  hanging  themselves,  which  as  has 
been  said  is  utterly  incredible ;  or  else,  what  the 
collocation  of  the  words  in  the  original  naturally 
suggests,  that  the  princes  were  hung  up,  i.  e.  sus¬ 
pended,  by  the  hand ,  or  their  hand.  The  pronoun 
may  properly  be  dispensed  with,  for  its  presence 
here  seems  entirely  due  to  the  preference  of  the 
writer  for  words  ending  in  D ;  it  belongs  to  the 
rhyme,  or  assonance,  and  is  not  intended  to  be 
emphatic.  So  the  Vulgate  translates,  omitting 
the  pronoun:  Principes  manu  su*pen*i  sunt. — 
Henderson  also  omits  the  pronoun :  but  he 
overlooks  the  Niphal  form  of  the  verb  and  makes 
the  enemy  its  subject.  He  translates,  Princes 
they  hung  up  by  the  hand.  Bootiiroyd,  more  cor¬ 
rectly,  Princes  were  hung  up  by  the  hand.  He 
supposes  that  the  Princes  and  elders  were  first 
murdered  and  then  hung  up.  Owen:  “The 
most  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  is,  that 
Princes  were  hung  or  suspended  by  the  hand, 
and  not  by  the  neck.  Such  a  punishment .... 
may  have  been  a  barbarity  resorted  to  by  the 
Chaldeans.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  Versions  and  the  Targurn.”  If 
they  were  not  tortured  to  death  in  this  way,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  “  tho  sons  of  Zedekiah,”  and 
“  all  the  Princes  of  Judah”  were  slain  in  Rib- 
lah  by  being  beheaded,  and  that  their  headless 
trunks  were  suspended  by  the  hands  on  the 
walls  of  the  city.  Thus  tho  headless,  naked 
body  of  Saul,  and  the  bodies  of  his  three 
sons,  were  fastened  to  the  walls  of  Bethshan 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  8-12).  “  It  was  a  custom  with  the 
Persians,  after  they  had  slain,  strangled,  or  be¬ 
headed  their  enemy,  to  hang  their  bodies  upon 
poles  or  empale  them.  In  this  way  they  treated 
Hirstaeus  of  Milctum,  and  Leonidas  of  Lacedoa- 
mon.  See  Herodotus,  Lib.  vi.  c.  80 ;  Lib.  vii.  c. 
238”  (Adam  Clarke).  Or,  there  may  have  been 
instances  in  which  Princes  were  thus  suspended, 
not  after  death,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
them,  but  as  an  ignominious  and  torturing  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  “no  punishment  is  more 
common  in  the  East.  Has  a  master  a  refractory 
slave,  .  .  .  several  men  are  called,  who  tie  the 
offender’s  hands  and  hoist  him  to  the  roof  till  he 
beg  forgiveness”  (Comp.  Comm.). — W.  H.  H.l 
The  faces  of  Elders  were  not  regarded. 
This  is  said  in  allusion  to  Lev.  xix.  32,  “  Thou 
shalt  honor  the  face  of  the  old  man,”  comp.  Lev. 
xix.  15 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  8.  Although  in  the  places 
referred  to,  the  word  Elders  is  intended  as  a 
designation  of  age,  not  of  dignity,  yet  we  are 
obliged  to  take  it  in  the  latter  sense  here ;  be¬ 
cause  it  is  placed  in  parallelism  with  Princes ,  and 
because  the  aged  in  contrast  with  the  youthful  are 
spoken  of  in  ver.  14. 

Ver.  13.  They  took  the  young  men  to 
grind — the  young  men  are  obliged  to  carry  the  mill 
— [Noyes:  Young  men  carried  mill-stones].  The 
Vulgate  translates,  Adolescent ibut  impudice  abusi 
sunt  (same  as,  Adolescentes  molitionem  passi  sunt). 
[Douay  :  They  abused  the  young  men  indecently , 
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which  is  explained  by  this  note,  “  t.  e.t  made 
them  grind  naked  in  the  mill.”  But  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  is  against  any  such  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  first  clause.  The  explanations,  Ju- 
venes  ad  molendum  sumserunt ,  Young  men  were 
taken  to  grind,  and  Juvenes  molas  agiiarunt  or 
versarunt ,  Young  men  shook  or  turned  mills,  are 
verbally  incorrect,  for  the  verb  KfrJ  does  not 
mean  agitare ,  to  shake :  to  give  it  the  sense  of 
turning ,  S  would  be  necessary.  But  the  simple 
literal  meaning  of  the  word  [to  lift ,  Gerlach: — 
to  carry],  eutircly  suffices.  For  not  only  was  the 
carrying  of  the  hand-mills  on  the  journey  a  heavy 
burden,  but  that  they  carried  these  implies  that 
they  were  also  compelled  to  turn  them,  i.  *.,  to 


grind  with  them.  As  thus  explained,  the  first 
clause  corresponds  with  the  secoud.  And  [The 
omission  of  the  conjunction  in  this  song,  where 
it  might  be  expected,  makes  its  expression  here 
more  emphatic.  Young  men  have  been  compelled 
to  carry  mill- stones ,  even  boys,  or  mrre  children  hate 
fallen  under  the  heavy  burdens  of  wood  they  were 
forced  to  carry. — W.  II.  II.]  the  children  fell 
under  the  wood. — Boys  fall  [properly,  fell,  or 
have  fallen. — W.  H.  H.]  under  the  wood.  The 
D’lina,  the  most  blooming  and  strongest  of  the 
youth  were  obliged  to  carry  the  mill-stones  (see 
Herz.  R.-Enc.  x.  p.  82),  the  boys  generally  were 
required  to  drag  the  wood.  [Tho  most  laborious 
and  menial  services  were  required  of  the  Jewish 
youth  and  children. — W.  H.  H.] 


Y.  14-18. 

14  The  elders  have  ceased  from  the  gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music.  The 

15  jov  of  our  heart  is  ceased ;  our  dance  is  turned  into  mourning.  The  crown  is 

16  fallen  from  our  head  :  woe  unto  us,  that  we  have  sinned  !  For  this  our  heart  is 

17  faint ;  for  these  things  our  eyes  are  dim.  Because  of  the  mountain  of  Zion,  which 

18  is  desolate,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  14.  rOtf  with  -p  following,  Jer.  vil.  34;  xvl.  9;  xxxi.  36;  xxxvi.  29;  xlriii.  33.— Dnjjj.  See  iii.  14. 

"  T  I  •  T  T  • : 

Ver.  15.  fcrtiyD  Jeremiah  uses  only  once,  xlix.  25.  The  expression  '£)  fertjyD  TC#  i*  found  in  la.  xxiv.  8;  comp. 
Hof .  ii.  13. — »ee  ver.  2. — SDK1?,  ■<*>  Am.  viU.  10.  Jeremiah  uaes  tho  word  throe  times,  vi.  26 ;  xvi.  7  ;  xxxL  13.— 
oSlHO,  I*s.  xxx.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  4, 13. 

Ver.  16.  rnt3$>  only  elsewhere  in  Job  xix.  9.  Jeremiah  uses  once,  xiiL  18. — Jeremiah  uses  fre¬ 
quently  ;  iv.  13 ;  ri.  4 ;  x.  19;  xiii.  26 ;  xr.  10;  xlriii.  46.  Also  ir.  SI ;  xlr.  3.  [Owxx  insists  on  translating  the 

T 

particle  ML  u  now  to  ui.  But  to  one  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  the  now  would  inevitably  be  takeu  in  its  temporal 

T 

sense,  which  the  Hebrew  particle  never  has.  The  B.  V.  is  followed  by  all  the  English  translators,  except  Owex.— W.  E.  H.] 
—0X371  '3,  bco  Jor.  iii.  25 ;  vill.  14;  xiv.  7,  20. 

Ver.  17.  nil,  b  13,  22.— O'J'JP  occurs  elsewhere  only  in  Ps.  lxix.  24. — lv.  8. 

Ver.  18.  DOG ftf,  «*«  Jer.  xli.  11 ;  Dan.  ix.  17. — relate  il.  15. — D'SlMttf,  Jeremiah  novor  uses  tho  word.  He  expresses 
v  TV  *  t  i 

tho  same  idea  otherwise,  ix.  10;  x.  22;  xlix.  33 ;  li.  37. — Jeremiah  never  uses  the  P.iel  1771,  «e©  Ps.  Ixxxix.  16. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Vers.  14-18  depict  the  depressing  effects  of 
these  various  wrougs  and  humiliations  on  the 
feelings  and  deportment  of  the  people. — W.H.  H.] 

Ver.  14.  The  elders  have  ceased  from  the 
gate,  the  young  men  from  their  music. 
[The  German  language  enables  Gerlach  to  give 
a  verbally  literal  translation:  Die  Aeltesten 
feiern  vom  Thor,  die  Jiinglinge  von  ihrem  Sai- 
tcnspiel.  We  have  no  words  in  English  that  so 
accurately  translate  fl3t?  and  TIJ'JJ.  Notes’ 
translation,  which  is  also  Luther’s — The  elders 
sit  no  more  at  the  gale ;  the  young  men  have  ceased 
from  their  music — restricts  the  meaning  of  the 
first  clause,  mistranslates  the  verb,  and  renders 
it  necessary  to  supply  a  verb  in  the  second  clause. 
The  idea  is  not  merely  that  the  elders  no  longer 
occupy  their  seats  in  the  gates, — but  that  they 
rest  or  cease  from  all  those  duties  and  pleasures 
that  pertain  to  their  age  and  dignity.  While 
elders  here  designate  old  men ,  in  antithesis  to 


I  young  men,  it  is  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
official  elders,  who  are  regarded  as  types  ami 
representatives  of  those  past  middle-life, — of 
those  who  especially  delighted  in  resorting  to  the 
gates  of  the  oily,  whether  their  official  duties 
called  them  there  or  not.  Henderson:  “It  is 
common  in  the  East  for  aged  men  to  meet  in  the 
open  space  without  the  gate  of  the  city,  to  pass 
the  time  in  narrating  or  hearing  the  news  of 
the  day,  or  the  stories  of  bygone  years.  From 
this  an  easy  transition  is  made  to  the  jocund 
pastime  of  the  young.” — W.  H.  H.]  The  gate  was, 
as  it  were,  the  court  of  tho  elders  of  the  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  place  of 
social  entertainment.  See  Winer,  R.  W.  B.  s.  v. 
Thore.  For  this  reason,  and  also  on  account  of 
the  second  clause  of  tho  verse,  we  must  consider, 
not  only  the  discontinuance  of  public  business, 
but  the  loss  of  that  pleasure  which  the  gate 
afforded  to  the  older  men.  The  young  men 
from  their  music.  Thknius  remarks  correctly 
that  Jeremiah  “in  the  ihreatenings,  vii.  34  and 
xvi.  9,  expresses  himself  concerning  the  loss  of 
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happiness  in  a  way  similar  to  this,  and  yet  differ¬ 
ing  from  wliat  is  said  here.”  [To  suppose  this 
Terse  to  refer  especially  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
(Calvin)  is  in  itself  absurd.  There  were  no 
longer  gates,  elders,  or  young  men  in  Jerusalem, 
of  whom  these  things  could  be  said.  Through¬ 
out  this  song,  the  Prophet  generalizes  and  does 
not  particularize  with  reference  to  times  and 
places.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  16.  Whilst,  as  has  been  said,  vers.  11-14 
enter  into  details,  vers.  15,  16,  generalize  the 
facts.  [Ver.  14  is  more  closely  connected  with 
what  follows  than  with*  what  precedes  it.  It  de¬ 
scribes  the  disheartening  effects,  on  the  minds 
and  conduct  of  the  people,  of  what  had  happened. 
It  does  not  state,  as  all  the  preceding  verses  do, 
some  special  cause  of  humiliation  or  suffering. — 
W.  H.  H.]  The  joy  of  our  heart  is  ceased ; 
oar  dance  is  turned  into  mourning. — 
[  Ceased  has  the  joy  of  our  heart ,  changed  to  mourning 
our  dance.  Is  ceased.  Gatakee  :  “  Heb.  hath 
rested:  the  same  term  that  was  before,  ver.  14, 
and  it  may  seem  to  have  some  glance  at  such 
mirth  and  cheer,  as  they  were  wont  to  have  at 
their  solemn  festivals  and  on  their  Sabbaths, 
Deut.  xvi.  11, 14;  xxviii.  47,48;  2  Chron.  xxix. 
86;  Ps.  xlii.  4;  lxxxi.  1,2;  xcii.  1,  2.”— VV.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  16.  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our 
head  [niarg.  The  croton  of  our  head.  SoBlayney, 
Boothroyd,  Henderson,  Owen.  It  is  more 
literal,  but  bad  English.  The  crown  of  the  head, 
in  English,  is  something  very  different  from  the 
crown  on  the  head.  The  one  cannot  fall  without 
the  head  it  belongs  to.  The  other  may  fall  from 
the  head;  so  here;  Fallen  has  the  crown  from  our 
head. — W.  II.  H.]  Woe  unto  US,  that— /or — 
we  have  sinned.  I  must  regard  the  second 
half  of  this  verse  ns  a  conclusion  [#.  e.  of  a  par¬ 
agraph,  or  one  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
chapter],  corresponding  to  that  of  ver.  7.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  believe  that  ver.  16  is  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  ver.  17,  and  that  by  the  crown  on  our 
head  is  to  be  understood  “Jerusalem,  as  a  diadem 
set  upon  Zion  with  its  splendid  palaces”  (The- 
kius),  although  the  expression  by  itself  could 
have  such  an  interpretation.  Rather,  I  believe 
that  the  first  clause  of  ver.  16  is  in  very  close  con¬ 
nection  with  ver.  15;  and  that  the  first  clause 
of  ver.  16  declares,  that  not  only  all  joy,  but  also 
all  honor  has  forsaken  Jerusalem.  The  crown 
on  the  head  of  Jerusalem  had  consisted  in  this, 
that  she  was  great  among  the  nations ,  a  princess 
among  the  provinces ,  and  perfect  in  beauty ,  the  joy 
of  the  whole  earth  (i.  1 ;  ii.  15).  [It  confuses  the 
sense  to  suppose  that  Jerusalem  is  the  subject 
from  whose  head  the  crown  has  fallen.  The 
people  generally  are  the  subject;  “  the  crown  of 
our  head  lias  fallen.”  In  the  loss  of  independent 
nationality,  and  of  all  honor  among  the  nations, 
who  now  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
the  crown  had  indeed  fallen  from  their  heads. 
However  intimately  related  are  vers.  7  and  16, 
however  striking  and  fine  it  would  be,  rhetori¬ 
cally  considered,  if  each  stood  in  the  position  of 
an  emphatic  conclusion  to  corresponding  strophes 
(if  this  is  poetry),  or  paragraphs  (if  it  is  prose) ; 
yet,  in  point  of  fact,  each  of  these  verses  is  too 
intimately  connected  with  the  verses  immediately 
following  it,  to  be  separated  from  them  without 
injuring  the  logical  connection  of  the  thoughts. 


— W.  H.  H.] — We  have  sinned !  A  gratifying 
advance  is  observable  here,  in  so  far  as  the  people 
now  openly  and  honorably  confess  their  own 
guilt.  See  iii.  89-42. 

Vers.  17,  18.  These  two  verses  constitute  the 
introduction  to  the  closing  prayer,  vers.  19-22. 
They  refer  to  a  fact  which  must  be  the  cause  of 
deepest  pain  to  a  heart  truly  attached  to  the  theo¬ 
cracy, — the  desolation  of  the  holy  mountain. 
But  this  gloomy  and  dark  image  constitutes  only 
the  back-ground  for  those  noble  and  consolatory 
thoughts  with  which  the  Bard  (Sanger)  comforts 
himself  in  his  prayer. 

Ver.  17.  For  this  our  heart  is  faint;  for 
these  things  our  eyes  are  dim.  On  this  account 
is  our  heart  faint,  therefore  are  our  eyes  become  dim . 
For  the  reasons  given  above  we  refer  the  pronomi¬ 
nal  phrases  ni”Sj£,  on  this  account  (darob)  [E.V., 
for  Mw],  and  therefore  (dariiber)  [E.V., 

for  these  things ],  to  what  follows  in  reference  to 
Mount  Zion  in  ver.  18.  [The  objections  to  this 
interpretation  are  insuperable.  1.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  desolation  of  Zion  was  not  the  only,  nor 
the  absorbing  cause  of  grief,  as  is  evident  from 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  Song,  in 
which  abundant  and  terrible  causes  of  distress 
are  given,  without  a  single  allusion  to  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  Zion.  2.  The  second  pronominal  suffix 

(correctly  translated  in  English  Ver¬ 
sion,  for  these  things)  is  plural,  and  must  include 
more  than  the  first  suffix  nH?#  ( for  this  thing), 
which  is  singular.  It  is  obvious  that  both  can¬ 
not  refer  to  the  single  statement  in  ver.  18,  that 
Mount  Zion  has  become  desolate.  Nor  can  it  be 
said,  that  two  things  are  stated  in  ver.  18,  name¬ 
ly,  that  Mount  Zion  is  desolate ;  and  that  the 
foxes  run  upon  it.  For  the  latter  statement  is  a 
mere  expansion  or  illustration  of  the  first:  and 
it  would  be  very  absurd  to  make  the  latter  a 
special  and  additional  cause  of  grief,  regarded  as 
in  any  sense  distinct  from  the  first  great  fact  that 
the  mountain  is  desolate.  8.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  involves  a  redundancy  of  relative  expository 
phrases,  all  referring  to  the  same  thing,  that  is 
useless,  inelegant,  and  utterly  incongruous  with 
the  prevailing  style  of  composition  in  the  Lamen¬ 
tations,  which  is  terse,  compressed  and  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  absence  of  words  not  actually  indis¬ 
pensable,  as,  for  example,  of  the  connecting  1 
(which  the  Masorites  were  so  anxious  to  insert)’ 
and  of  the  repeated  verb,  causing  a  constant  re¬ 
currence  of  the  Zeugma,  see  vers  2,  8,  6,  8,  11, 
14,  19.  Is  it  likely  that  such  a  writer  would  say, 

on  account  of  this  thing  (nj”Sj?),  on  account  of  these 
things  (n^K^Sj?),  on  account  of  (Sj)  Mount  Zion, 

etc.,  our  heart  is  faint,  our  eyes  are  dim;  using  three 
relative  expository  phrases,  where  one  would 
have  sufficed  ?  4.  By  referring  the  verse  to  what 

precedes  it,  these  relative  phrases,  instead  of 
being  redundant  and  cumbersome,  become  signi¬ 
ficant  and  impressive.  For  this  (namely,  that  the 
crown  has  fallen  from  our  head  because  we  have 
sinned),  our  heart  is  faint;  for  these  things  (name¬ 
ly,  all  the  evils  that  have  been  recited),  our  eyes 
are  dim.  We  may  then  take  ver.  18  as  an  ad* 
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ditional  reason  for  lamentation,  translating 
on  account  of,  or  take  it  as  an  independent,  bat  not 
unrelated,  thought,  translating  *?£,  as  to:  see  re¬ 
marks  on  that  verse. — W.  H.  H.  J — Our  eyes  are 
dim  [our  eyes  have  become  dim ].  We  must  regard 
weeping,  according  to  ii.  11,  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  eyes  becoming  dim.  [Weeping  sug¬ 
gests  itself  as  a  sufficient  physical  cause,  and  if 
the  Prophet  means  this,  then  our  eye*  have  become 
dim ,  is  a  poetical  way  of  intimating  how  greatly 
they  have  wept.  But  there  is  no  allusion  to  tears 
in  the  context;  the  period  of  violent  weeping, 
indeed,  we  may  regard  as  past :  and  the  parallel¬ 
ism  is  better  carried  out  by  regarding  the  dimness 
of  the  eyes  as  the  effect  of  the  faintness  of  the 
heart.  So  Notes  :  “  our  eye s  are  dim;  i.  e .,  through 
faintness  the  sight  of  our  eyes  departs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  eyes  are  said  to  be  enlightened 
when  the  strength  is  restored  and  faintness  de¬ 
parts.  See  1  Sam.  xiv.  29.”  We  are  not  to  re¬ 
strict  the  thought  to  merely  physical  causes  and 
effects.  The  faintness  of  the  heart  suggests  a 
moral  cause,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that 
moral  dimness  of  sight  which  ensues,  when  God 
is  no  longer  seen  and  hope  expires.  It  is  this 
underlying  thought  that  connects  ver.  17  with 
ver.  18. — W.  II.  H.] 

Ver.  18.  Because  of  the  mountain  of 
Zion,  which  is  [has  become ]  desolate,  the 
foxes  walk  upon  it.  The  Mount  of  Zion  is 
here  evidently  intended,  not  in  the  restricted 
sense,  but  in  the  wider  sense  in  which  it  “in¬ 
cludes  Moriah.”  See  Delitzsch  on  Ps.  ii.  6; 
ix.  12;  lxxvi.  8,  etc.  [The  name  Zion  is  used 
throughout  the  Lamentations,  with  great  uni¬ 
formity  and  precision,  of  Jerusalem  as  the  theocra¬ 
tic  city,  where  God  has  His  dwelling-place,  and 
always  with  special  reference  to  the  most  sacred 
precincts  of  that  city,  where  were  the  Temple  of 
God  and  the  palace  of  the  king.  Here  the  word 
Mount  makes  the  designation  more  plain.  The 
whole  city,  doubtless,  is  intended ;  but  it  is  the 
city  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  the 
throne  of  the  Theocracy.  Probably  the  word  is 
always  used  by  the  Prophets  in  this  sense;  and 
a  regard  to  this  fact  will  spare  us  the  difficulties 
of  determining  whether  Mount  Moriah,  the  Tem¬ 
ple  mount,  was  included  generically  in  Mount 
Zion,  or  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from  Mount 
Zion. — W.  H.  H.]  —  The  foxes  walk  [have 
t calked]  upon  it.  Where  these  beasts  live  the 
habitations  of  men  must  have  ceased  to  exist. 
See  Ps.  lxiii.  11;  comp.  Judg.  xv.  4;  Ex.  xiii.  4. 
It  may  also  be  properly  assumed,  that  if  Jerusa¬ 
lem  had  been  destroyed  within  a  few  weeks,  those 
ravenous  beasts  were  busily  engaged  roaming 
through  its  holy  precints  seeking  for  the  carcases 

of  the  dead.  [Foxes.  Jackals ,  Booth- 

boyd,  Wordsworth,  Gerlach.  8ee  Kitto’s 
Cyc.  Bib.  Lit.  If  preying  on  dead  men  was  men¬ 
tioned,  or  even  distinctly  hinted  at,  we  might  be 
sure  that  the  jackal,  or  wolf,  or  some  other 
ravenous  member  of  the  canine  species,  is  proba¬ 
bly  intended  ;  for  foxes  are  not  addicted  to  this. 
A  better  reason  for  supposing  that  jackals  are 
meant,  is  the  plural  form  of  the  word  (though 
this  could  be  explained  by  the  preference  of  the 
writer  for  terminations  in  D),  as  if  they  went 


about  on  the  Holy  Mount  in  companies;  for  the 
jackal  is  a  gregarious,  t  he  fox  a  solitary  animal. 

But  the  Hebrew  ta’OSn,  may  mean,  not  walking 
about  on  the  mountain,  but  walking  in  the  fre¬ 
quentative  sense,  ov'living  (see  Piel  in  EccL 
iv.  16)  in  the  mountain.  In  this  case  the  refer¬ 
ence  would  be  to  these  animals,  whether  foxes 
or  jackals,  having  their  burrows  there,  remaining 
there  permanently  and  undisturbed.  This  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  utter  desolation  that  reigned 
on  Mount  Zion,  and  is  m^re  consonant  with  the 
fact,  that  more  than  “a  few  weeks”  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  city  was  completely  destroyed 
and  consumed  to  its  foundations,  and,  therefore, 
there  were  no  corpses  there  to  invite  the  preda¬ 
tory  excursions  of  the  jackals. — But  what  is  the 
connection  of  ver.  18  with  ver.  17  !  How  is  the 

preposition^  to  be  translated?  Brougbtox 
very  elegantly  preserves  the  obscurity  of  the 
original ;  “  For  this  our  heart  is  sick,  for  these 
things  our  eyes  be  dim.  For  Mount  Sion  which 
is  desolate,  tho  foxes  walk  upon  it.”  We  can 

translate  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  and  then  this  verse  is  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  preceding  verse,  and  assigns  an 
additional  reason,  why  the  heart  i9  sick,  and  the 
eyes  dim,  namely,  that  Mount  Zion  is  desolate. 
That  is  the  same  as  saying,  that  God  has  with¬ 
drawn  from  His  people:  their  heart  is  faint  and 
their  eyes  dim  on  account  of  past  and  present 
troubles,  and  also  because  there  is  no  prospect 
of  relief  for  them,  for  God’s  house  is  destroyed, 
and  Jehovah  has  forsaken  His  people.  This  is 
excellent  sense,  and  were  there  no  questiou  as  to 
the  grammatical  construction  we  mighrbe  satis¬ 
fied  with  it.  But  we  may  translate  by,  as  to 
(Gerlach,  ttber),  as  to  Mount  Zion  which  has  be¬ 
come  desolate ,  the  foxes  have  walked  upon  it.  Thus 
rendered,  this  verse  is  independent  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  verse  as  to  grammatical  construction,  but 
intimately  related  to  it  in  sense.  This  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  several  considerations.  1.  *?£,  by 
itself,  rarely  has  the  seuse  of  on  account  of.  2. 
The  Ef,  relativum ,  properly  throws  the  idea  con¬ 
nected  with  it  into  a  parenthesis.  If  so,  then  the 
idea  that  Zion  lies  waste ,  is  not  the  prominent 
idea,  but  is  subordinate  to  what,  in  itself  is  an 
insignificant  fact,  that  the  foxes  walk  upon  iL 
Surely  that  could  not  constitute  the  climax  of 
their  grief,  who  had  to  lament  for  dishonored 
women,  princes,  and  elders,  and  the  cruellest 
oppression  of  tender  children  1  8.  If  the  foxes 

walking  on  Zion  is  a  fact  significant  of  something 
else  of  far  deeper  import  (as  in  truth  it  is,  though 
this  method  of  construction  does  not  suggest  that 
interpretation),  yet  in  such  a  case  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  should  be  repeated  before  the 

last  clause.  Our  heart  is  faint ,  our  eyes  dim ,  Be¬ 
cause  of  Mount  Zion ,  because  the  foxes  walk  upon 
it.  In  every  case  the  construction  is  awkward. 

4.  By  taking  b#  in  the  sense  of  as  to ,  we  have 
perfect  grammatical  construction:  As  to  Mount 
Zion,  which  has  become  desolate ,  the  foxes  walk  upon 
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it!  5.  This  at  once  suggests  the  real  force  of  the 
expression,  the  foxes  walk  upon  it,  and  gives  dig¬ 
nity  to  what  else  would  be  an  insignificant  cul¬ 
mination  point  of  the  sublime  grief  expresssed  in 
what  precedes.  As  to  Mount  Zion ,  from  whence 
ought  to  come  our  help  and  salvation,  the  foxes 
have  it  now  for  their  home !  It  is  no  longer  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  and  the  refuge  of  His  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  no  sentimental  effusion  of  grief,  that 
the  foxes  roam  where  the  proud  and  happy  city 
once  stood.  It  is  the  expression  of  a  terrible 


truth,  that  Jehovah  had  forsaken  His  people;  and 
what  had  been  His  dwelling-place,  now  laid  waste 
and  destroyed,  is  the  home  of  wild  beasts.  6. 
This  explanation  is  favored  by  the  emphatic 
declaration  that  follows  in  ver.  19,  and  especially 
by  the  emphatic  expression  of  the  personal  pro¬ 
noun:  Thou ,  Jehovah  art  forever .  Thy  dwelling- 
place  is  the  home  of  the  wild  beasts,  but  Thou 
Thyself  dost  still  exist,  dost  still  reign,  and  Thy 
people  pray  Thee  to  return  to  them,  and  have 
mercy  upon  them.— W.  H.  H.] 


V.  19-22. 

19  Thou,  O  Lord,  remainest  forever;  thy  throne  from  generation  to  generation. 
20, 21  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  us  forever,  and  forsake  us  so  long  time  ?  Turn  thou 
22  us  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned ;  renew  our  days  as  of  old.  But 
thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us ;  thou  art  very  wroth  against  us. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  19. — [Blatwit:  “The  LXX.,  Syr.,  Vulg.  and  Arabic  all  express  the  conjunction  at  the  beginning  of  this  versa 
Two  MSS.  read  HDRl.  and  so  it  is  found  in  the  notes  of  the  celebrated  printed  Bibio,  No.  300”] — N03.  frequently  in  Jere¬ 
miah,  i.  15;  iii.  17,  etc. — *Vni  “lW?  Jeremiah  never  uses.  He  says  only  once  It?,  1.  39.  [The  writor  who  only 

t  :  t 

once  used  a  common  expression  with  a  common  preposition,  is  th''  very  one  who  would  be  likely  only  once  to  use  the  same 
expression  with  another  preposition.— W.  H.  II.] 

Ver.  20.- mj1?,  Jer.  iii.  5;  1.89— Jor.il.  32;  iii.  21,  etc— 3J£.  Jer.  ii.  13;  xli.  7,  etc.— Jeremiah  nevsr 
uses.  See  Ps.  xxiii.  6;  xciii.  5. 

Ver.  21.— The  verb  {jnp  (except  here,  used  only  in  Piel  and  Hiph.)  Is  not  found  in  Jeremiah. — Dlp3,  see  Jer.  xxx.  30. 
Ver.  22.— OND.  Jer.  xiv.  19,  li.  37 ;  vi.  30,  etc. — Jer.  xxxvil.  6.— ifco  Jeremiah  uses  twice,  xviii.  13;  xlviii.  16; 
never.  [Poor  little  Tp,  slighted  by  Jeremiah  twice l  takes  its  revenge  by  having  the  last  word  to  say  against  his 
authorship  of  the  Lamentations. — W.  H.  H.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  19-22.  This  short  prayer  contains  four 
thoughts.  1.  A  positive  source  of  consolation; 
the  throne  of  the  Lord  stands  immovably  fast, 
ver.  19.  2.  A  question :  Why  then  should  the 

Lord  forget  His  people  forever?  ver.  20.  8.  A 

petition :  that  the  Lord  would  re-establish  His 
people  spiritually  and  temporally,  ver.  21.  4. 

A  negative  source  of  consolation:  the  Lord  can¬ 
not  be  angry  forever,  ver.  22. 

Ver.  19.  Thou,  O  LORD, — Thou,  Jehovah. 
[Blaynby,  Boothroyd,  Noyk9:  But  Thou,  Jeho¬ 
vah.  See  Textual  notes  above.  Whether  the  } 
originally  belonged  to  the  text  or  not,  the  em¬ 
phatic  expression  of  the  personal  pronoun 
and  the  parallelism  between  vers.  18  and  19,  in¬ 
volve  the  sense  of  but,  yet ,  or  as  to,  before  the 
pronoun.  As  to  Zion,  it  is  desolate, — but  Thou 
endurest  forever,  or  as  to  Thee,  though  Thy  dwel¬ 
ling-place  is  gone,  Thou  endurest.  Gataker  in¬ 
dicates  this  in  this  brief  note,  “  But,  or  Yet ,  to 
be  supplied.” — W.  H.  H.]. — Remainest  for¬ 
ever, — [lit.,  fittest  forever.  But  when  this  is 
said  of  God  or  of  human  monarchs,  it  always 
refers  to  their  occupying  the  throne ;  see  Ps.  lxi. 
8  (7);  ix.  6  (4),  12  (11);  Zech.  vi.  13.  The 
king  sits ,  the  subject  stands.  The  instant  men¬ 
tion  of  the  throne,  shows  that  this  must  be  the 
meaning  here.  Not  God’s  continual  existence, 


but  His  uninterrupted  sovereignty  over  His  crea¬ 
tures.  Henderson  and  Noyes  translate,  fittest  as 
king.  But  this  seems  to  lower  the  thought  to  a  com¬ 
parison  with  human  monarchs.  Though  God  is 
called  and  is  a  King,  yet  it  is  not  as  any  ordinary 
king  that  He  occupies  the  throne  Gerlach 
translates,  Thou  art  enthroned  forever.  This  pro¬ 
duces  a  slight  tautology.  Thou  reignest  forever 
(Gataker),  may,  perhaps,  be  as  accurate  a 
translation  of  the  word,  as  our  English  affords. 
— W.  H.  H.]. — Thy  throne  from  generation 
to  generation.  See  Ps.  xlv.  7 ;  lxxxix.  5 ; 
xciii.  2.  In  opposition  to  the  desolation  of  the 
external  sanctuary,  the  Poet  holds  up  before 
himself  the  consolation,  that  the  Lord  Himself 
nevertheless  sits  firmly  on  His  throne  and  His 
kingdom  remains  immovable.  The  heathen  could 
destroy  the  Temple ;  to  the  Lord  Himself  they 
could  do  no  harm.  See  Ps.  ix.  8  (7) ;  xxix.  10, 
oxlvi.  10;  oxxv.  1. 

Ver.  20.  Wherefore  dost  thou  forget  ns 
forever,  and  forsake  ns  so  long  time?  (marg. 
for  length  of  days).  Why  shouldest  Thou  forever 
forget  us,  and  forsake  us  for  long  time  t  It  ought 
to  be  distinctly  observed,  that  it  is  not  said 
Thou  hast  forgotten ,  Thou  hast 

forsaken.  The  Poet  does  not  ask,  Why  hast  Thou 
forgotten  and  forsaken  us  forever  ?  But  why 
wouldst  or  shouldst  Thou  forsake  us  forever? 
That  He  would  do  this,  the  Poet  cannot  believe. 
See  Ps.  lxxiv.  2  (1) ;  lxxviL  8-10  (7-9).  [As 
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Owen  has  suggested,  we  are  undoubtedly  to  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  prayer  for  present  and  immediate 
relief.  The  Prophet  well  understood  that  the 
captivity  would  not  end  before  seventy  years. 
That  for  that  time  at  least  Zion  must  remain 
desolate.  He  also  firmly  believed  that  after  that 
time,  the  people  would  return  to  their  own  land, 
and  God  would  dwell  on  Mount  Zion.  He  oould 
not  therefore  ask,  with  any  reference  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  if  God  intended  to 
forsake  the  Jewish  people  foreYer  T  But  what 
He  does  ask  is,  if  He  would  forever  or  always 
(TOJ,  constantly ,  continuously)  forget  and  forsake 
for  length  of  days*  for  a  long  period  of  time,  or 
for  all  their  life-time,  that  suffering  generation 
of  His  people?  Would  He  leave  them  in  their 
present  misery  without  any  relief,  any  show  of 
mercy?  Though  Zion  was  desolate,  and  God 
had  withdrawn  His  theocratic  presence  from  the 
people,  and  the  Prophet  knew  that  He  would  not 
in  that  sense  return  to  the  people  again,  till  that 
sinful  generation  was  dead,  yet,  he  says.  Thou 
still  art  God,  Thou  reignest  forever,  Thy  throne 
remains  unmoved  by  any  mundane  events, — why 
then  shouldst  Thou  continuously,  persistently 
forget  us  and  completely  abandon  us  to  our  pre¬ 
sent  sorrow  ?  The  pronoun  us  here,  embraces 
the  persons  of  those  embraced  by  the  us  in  the 
preceding  verses  of  the  Song.  Had  he  intended 
the  people  as  such,  and  not  the  people  individu¬ 
ally  considered,  he  would  probably  have  used 
some  such  designation  as  the  daughter  of  Thy 
people ,  or  simply  Thy  people.  The  prayer  as 
thus  interpreted  was  answered.  Long  before 
the  captivity  ended,  God  had  mercy  on  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  gave  them  favor  in  the  eyes  of  men,  and 
relieved  them  from  many  of  their  distresses. 
The  verso  then  ought  to  be  translated,  Wherefore 
shouldst  Thou  alteays  forget  us ,  shouldst  Thou  aban¬ 
don  us — i.  e.  to  our  present  misery— -for  length  of 
days ,  that  is,  for  any  long  but  indefinite  period 
of  time?— W.  II.  H.] 

Ver.  21.  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee,  O 
LORD — Jehovah — and  we  shall  be  turned. 

The  Poet  well  knows  that  a  restoration  is  possi¬ 
ble  ;  but  he  also  knows  its  conditions.  He  has 
before  his  eyes  what  is  said  in  Jer.  xxxi.  16-22; 
iii.  1-4,  12,  in  which  the  idea  3U2  [/o  turn ]  is 
employed  in  a  variety  of  ways. — The  words 
HDICW  DTtfn  [ turn  us  and  we  shall  turn]  are  a 
direct  quotation  from  Jer.  xxxi.  18.  See  re¬ 
marks  on  that  passage.  Comp.  Ps.  lxxx.  4  (3), 
8  (7),  20  (19).  The  question  is  whether  the 
Poet  prayed  only  for  temporal,  or  only  for  spi¬ 
ritual  restoration  ?  It  is  in  point  of  fact  not 
imaginable,  that  there  could  be  one  without  the 
other.  But  he  knows  that  in  order  to  either 
kind  of  restoration,  the  Lord  must  take  the 
initiative.  And  especially,  first  of  all,  He  must 
lead  back  the  people  to  Himself.  Only  when  the 
Lord  has  accomplished  this — but  then  most  cer¬ 
tainly — will  the  people  return  back  to  the  Lord 
and  to  the  place  of  His  gracious  presence  and  so 
be  restored  to  the  old  covenant  relationship. 
[There  are  three  ways  of  understanding  this 
prayer,  which  Dr.  Naegelsbach  has  not  distin¬ 
guished  with  his  usual  admirable  perspicuity. 

1.  It  can  be  understood  as  a  prayer  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  old  condition  of  things,  involv¬ 


ing  a  return  to  their  own  land.  Owen:  “‘The 
meaning  of  this  sentence  is,*  says  Gbotids,  ‘Re¬ 
store  us  to  Thy  favor,  that  we  may  be  restored 
to  our  ancient  state.’  Were  this  evidently  the 
meaning,  the  rendering  ought  to  be  thus, — Restore 
us,  O  Jehovah ,  to  Thyself,  that  we  may  be  restored.^ 
It  is  obvious  that  the  words  so  translated  do  not 
express  what  is  claimed  for  them.  Restore  us  to 
Thyself,  that  we  may  be  restored ,  can  only  mean 
that  we  may  be  restored  to  Thyself.  This  might 
involve  as  a  consequence  the  return  of  the 
“ancient  state.”  But  if  that  had  been  the  main 
idea,  it  would  have  been  differently  expressed. 
Besides  people  are  apt  to  pray  for  what  they 
most  need  and  are  likely  to  get.  The  pressing 
need  of  the  people  now,  was  instant  relief  from 
suffering.  This  they  might  have  without  a  re¬ 
turn  to  their  land.  The  latter  they  could  not 
expect  for  themselves,  and  were  sure  that  it 
would  come  eventually  to  a  future  generation. 

2.  In  a  strictly  theocratic  sense.  That  God  would 
bring  them  back  to  Himself  and  they  be  restored 
to  His  favor  and  blessed  with  all  the  blessings 
of  the  covenant.  This  would  not  involve  neces¬ 
sarily  an  immediate  return  to  their  own  land; 
and  gives  a  good  sense.  Yet  it  does  not  seem 
fully  to  express  the  natural  meaning  of  the 
words.  Nor  is  it  grammatically  correct  to  take 

in  a  passive,  instead  of  an  active  sense. 

3.  It  can  be  regarded  as  a  prayer  for  converting 
grace.  Turn  Thou  us  to  Thyself  and  we  shall  turn, 
i.  e.  to  Thee.  This  is  the  simplest  and  most 
natural  translation.  It  is  consistent  with  the 
fact,  that  the  people  throughout  this  Song,  while 
speaking  collectively,  are  yet  regarded  as  indi¬ 
viduals.  It  harmonizes  with  the  evident  mean¬ 
ing  of  ver.  20.  It  is  such  a  prayer  as  was  emi¬ 
nently  proper  in  their  circumstances.  It  is 
consistent  with  the  wholo  doctrine  of  the  Bible 
in  regard  to  converting  grace,  or  the  grace  of 
repentance.  Finally,  it  prepares  the  way  for  the 
final  petitition,  renew  our  days  as  of  old. — W.  H. 
H.]. — Renew  our  days  aa  of  old.  The  con¬ 
struction  is  a  prolepsis.  Renew  our  days ,  L  e, 
vitam,  vitse  condilionem ,  Job  x.  6,  so  that  they  may 
be  as  they  were  formerly.  [This  petition  is 
general  and  comprehensive.  It  reaches  forward 
to  the  time  when  all  they  had  possessed  and  en¬ 
joyed  would  be  theirs  again  as  a  people, — Coun¬ 
try,  Temple,  Priest,  Prophet,  and  King.  But  it 
does  not  require  the  instant  or  even  speedy  ful¬ 
filment  of  these  things ;  nor  docs  this  petition 
afford  any  ground  for  the  argument  (Owen)  that 
the  preceding  petition  must  be  of  the*same  pur¬ 
port.— W.  H.  H.] 

Ver.  22.  But  Thou  haat  utterly  rejected 

U8 ;  (marg.  For  wilt  Thou  utterly  reject  us?)  Thou 
art  very  wroth  againat  ua.  Or  hast  Thou 
wholly  rejected  us,  and  art  exceedingly  angry  with 
usf  The  verse  contains,  as  remarked  above,  a 
negative  fundamental  statement.  The  meaning 
of  the  conjunction  DN  'D  [6uf,  except ,  unless]  is, 
it  may  be  then  that.  See  Gen.  xxviii.  17;  Is.  xlii. 
19;  Prov.  iii.  12  ;  jny  Or.  |  110,  4,  note,  Ewald, 
J  356.  The  idea  of  realization  is  to  be  supplied 
before  the  conjunction,  from  the  foregoing 
prayer ;  this  will  be  done,  unless  Thou  rnayest 
have  utterly  abandoned  us.  [Calvin  :  Except  Thou 
hast  wholly  rejected  us,  and  hast  become  very  angry 
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with  us.  Boothroyd  puts  the  first  clause  inter¬ 
rogatively,  For  wilt  Thou  altogether  cast  us  off  ? 
Thou  hast  been  wroth  against  us  exceedingly.  But 
both  verbs  are  preterites,  and  neither  can  be 
taken  in  a  future  sense.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  verbs  cannot  be  translated  as  Noyes  renders 
them,  taking  both  clauses  interrogatively,  For 
shouldst  Thou  utterly  reject  usf  Shouldst  Thou  be 
so  exceedingly  wroth  against  usf  We  must  either 
accept  the  sense  of  Dr.  Naegelsbach’s  transla¬ 
tion,  with  which  Calvin  and  Gerlach  agree,  or 
accept  the  text  of  the  English  Version,  with 
which  agree  Sept.,  Syr.,  Arab.,  Vulg.,  Targ., 
Broughton,  Blayney,  Henderson,  and  Owen, 
an  imposing  weight  of  authority.  If  we  adopt 
the  latter  sense,  then  we  must  accept  of  Owen’s 
as  the  only  possible  explanation,  that  the  re¬ 
ference  is  to  themselves  as  individuals,  not 
as  representatives  of  the  Jewish  race.  They 
knew  that  God  had  not  utterly  rejected  the 
nation.  They  knew  that  as  a  nation,  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  land.  In  either 
case,  the  opinion  that  this  prayer  is  a  prayer  for 
immediate  relief  as  individuals,  and  not  for  final 
restoration  as  a  nation,  is  evident.  For,  if  we 
adopt  the  sense  of  the  text  of  the  English  version, 
we  cannot  believe  that  Jeremiah  meant  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  utter  rejection  of  the  nation;  and  if 
we  prefer  the  sense  of  the  margin  of  the  English 
version,  we  cannot  believe  that  Jeremiah  would 
close  this  magnificent  poem  with  a  question  in¬ 
volving  the  possibility  of  God’s  utter  rejection 
of  the  whole  nation.  Rather,  we  must  regard 
these  closing  words  as  one  last  plaintive  cry  for 
mercy, — unless  Thou  hast  utterly  rejected  us,  who 
are  now  in  misery,  and  hast  become  exceedingly 
angry  with  us,  so  that  Thy  wrath  cannot  be  ap¬ 
peased,  and  the  mercy,  we  implore  in  vain  for 
ourselves,  is  to  be  reserved  for  another  and  more 
pious  generation  of  Israelites. — W.  H.  II.] 

The  Hebrew  codices  repeat,  for  the  purpose  of 
synagogue  reading,  after  ver.  22,  the  words  of 
ver.  21,  as  they  do  also  [repeat  the  verse  before 
the  last,  after  the  last  verse]  at  the  close  of 
Isaiah,  Malachi,  and  Ecclesiastes,  “in  order  to 
close  with  consolatory  words.”  See  Delitzsch, 
Is.  p.  661.  [Hugh  Broughton:  Turn  us,  0 
Eternal ,  unto  Thee,  and  we  shall  return  ;  renew  our 
days  as  of  old.  The  ver.  21  is  one  of  the  four 
which,  in  the  Massoreth  Bible,  are  printed  as  a 
postscript  for  better  memory.  Another  is  the 
last  save  one  in  Ecclesiastes,  another  the  last 
save  one  in  Esay,  the  fourth  the  last  save  one  in 
Malachi, *  as  I  noted  upon  Ecclesiastes.  These 
sayings  contain  the  main  of  the  writers.  That 
in  Ecclesiastes  biddeth  us  look  for  all  happiness 
in  the  world  to  come,  that  of  Esay  telleth  how 
all  Aloyses’  policy  shall  end.  That  of  Malachi 
showeth  how  John  Baptist  shall  begin  the  New 
Testament.  And  this  of  Jeremy  telleth  that  God 
will  begin  a  new  state  for  his  people.  Upon  that 
they  studied  in  Babylon  fifty  years,  and  they 
made  themselves  a  golden  age,  knowing  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  was  in  suffering.  Afterwards 
they  are  plainly  told  of  the  true  kingdom,  and 
be  renewed,  as  of  old.  This  verse  was  given  in 
the  beginning  of  the  captivity  for  a  comfort  that 
way.”  Wordsworth:  “  Turn  Thou  us  unto  Thee, 
0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned.  A  very  appro¬ 
priate  prayer  for  Israel  weeping  over  the  ruins 


I  of  Jerusalem, — destroyed  first  by  the  Chaldean 
armies,  and  next,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  same 
day,  by  the  power  of  Rome,  for  its  sins.  Israel 
says,  ‘  Turn  Thou  us,  0  Lord,  and  we  shall  be 
turned  ;*  and  the  Apostle  of  Israel,  the  great 
Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul,  says,  4  Even 
unto  this  day,  when  Moses  is  read,  the  veil  is 
upon  their  heart.  Nevertheless,  when  it  shall 
turn  unto  the  Lard ,  the  veil  shall  be  taken  away’ 

(2  Cor.  iii.  15,  16).  May  He  hasten  the  time ! 
Then  the  dirge  of  Lamentation  will  be  changed 
into  a  jubilee  of  joy.”] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  Remember,  O  LORD.  “It  is 
unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  God  to  impute  the 
fault  of  forgetfulness  to  Him,  but  He  may  be  en¬ 
treated  to  be  mindful  or  to  remember,  in  order 
to  render  speedy  assistance  to  the  needy,  and  thus 
make  manifest  what  [tax.  His  remembrance]  was 
before  concealed.”  RHABANUsinGHisLEK.,  p.  213. 

2.  Ver.  1.  [Consider,  and  behold.  Calvin: 

“  The  words,  though  brief  and  concise,  yet  con¬ 
tain  a  useful  doctrine,  that  God  is  pleased  to 
bring  help  to  the  miserable  when  their  evils 
come  to  an  account  before  Him,  especially  when 
they  are  unjustly  oppressed.  It  is  indeed  cer¬ 
tain,  that  nothing  is  unknown  to  God,  but  this 
mode  of  speaking  is  according  to  the  perceptions 
of  men ;  for  we  think  that  God  disregards  our 
miseries,  or  we  imagine  that  His  back  is  turned 
to  us  when  He  does  not  immediately  succor  us. 
But  He  is  simply  to  be  asked  to  look  on  our  evils, 
...  as  soon  as  He  is  pleased  to  look  on  the  evils 
we  suffer,  aid  is  at  the  same  time  prepared  for 
us.” — Our  reproach.  Calvin:  “There  is  men¬ 
tion  especially  made  of  reproach ,  that  the  indig¬ 
nity  might  move  God  the  more ;  for  it  was  for 
this  end  that  He  took  the  people  under  His 
protection,  that  they  might  be  for  His  glory  and 
honor,  as  Moses  says.  As  then,  it  was  God’s  will 
that  the  riches  of  His  glory  should  appear  in  that 
people,  nothing  could  have  been  more  inconsis¬ 
tent  than  that,  instead  of  glory,  they  should 
have  nothing  but  disgrace  and  reproach.  This, 
then,  is  the  reason  why  the  Prophet  makes  a  / 
special  mention  of  the  reproach  of  the  people.’  ] 

8.  Ver.  1.  “He  does  not  say,  ‘Remember,  0 
Lord,  our  enemies,  that  they  may  suffer  as  their 
deeds  deserve,’  but,  ‘Be  mindful  of  what  has 
happened  to  us,’  as  if  he  would  say  in  effect, 
‘Remembering  the  evils  which  we  suffer  take 
them  away,  but  overlook  the  doers  of  them.’ 
When  he  says,  ‘What  has  happened,’  or  ‘what 
has  been  done  to  us,’  ho  discriminates  between 
what  we  suffer  and  what  is  natural  [normal], 
for  these  evils  are  not  natural  or  normal,  but 
accidental,  resulting  from  the  manifold  effects 
of  sin.”  Paschasius  in  Ghisler.,  p.  213. 

4.  Ver.  1.  “The  cross  seems  all  the  lighter 
when  we  lament  over  it  to  a  true,  confidential 
friend,  and  show  him  how  it  pains  us,  and  he 
with  brotherly  sympathy  or  good  advice,  removes 
from  us  a  part  of  our  burden.  But  men  cannot 
always  help  us,  however  sincerely  they  desire  to 
do  so.  But  he  who  commends  his  affairs  to  God, 
complains  to  the  right  and  faithful  Helper,  who 
has  invited  us  to  pray  to  Him  (Ps.  xiii.  6;  xxvii. 

8;  xxxvii.  5;  lv.  23;  Sir.  ii.  11).”  Egid.  Hun* 
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Hies.  “In  adversity  we  should  not,  with  the 
Papists,  fly  for  assistance  to  the  dead,  who  are 
ignorant  of  our  afflictions  (Is.  lziii.  16;)  nor,  with 
the  superstitious  and  profane,  to  magicians  and 
wizards  (Is.  viii.  19,  20) ;  but,  after  the  example 
of  the  church  in  this  passage,  we  should  fly  to 
the  Lord  (Hos.  vi.  1-3  [E.  V.  Hos.  ▼.  15-vi.  2] ; 
2  Chr.  xx.  12).’*  Forster. 

6.  Vers.  2-16.  “  Because  everything  contained 
in  this  list  of  evils  was  long  before  predicted 
to  the  Israelites  with  the  greatest  exactness  [lit. 
to  a  very  hair's  breadth ]  in  the  ancient  Mosaic 
list  [of  curses],  contained  in  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  ...  we  learn  from  the 
agreement  of  the  Mosaic  list  with  the  manifest 
eventu  or  fulfilment  in  the  captive  people  of  Ju¬ 
dah,  how  the  threatenings,  contained  for  us  in 
God’s  word  are  to  be  regarded,  not  as  mere 
empty,  inefficient  words  to  terrify  us,  but  for  an 
undoubted,  sure,  and  certain  reckoning  and  list, 
whereby  God's  temporal  and  eternal  wrath  from 
Heaven  against  the  ungodly  is  revealed  and 
threatened,  as  it  is  written  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Romans.*’  Eoid.  Hunnius.  “This  is  useful, 
that  we  may  carry  the  cup  straight,  and  look  well 
to  ourselves,  lest  it  may  happen  to  us  in  the  same 
way  that  faith  comes  to  be  experience.”  Cramer. 

6.  Vcr.  2.  “  That  these  things  may  not  happen 
to  us  also,  let  us  be  pious,  upright,  and  tempe¬ 
rate  in  the  acquisition,  possession,  and  use  of  our 
property ;  in  reference  to  which  Paul  admonishes 
us  in  1  Cor.  vii.  30,  31,  that  while  we  are  in  the 
world,  wo  should  not  use  the  world  [Vulg.],  that 
we  may  have  worldly  possessions,  but  should 
possess  them  as  though  we  had  them  not.  Be¬ 
sides  that  threefold  woe  of  Ilabakkuk  (ii.  6) 
presses  hard  upon  us.  Use  is  commendable, 
abuse  criminal.”  Forster. 

7.  Vcr.  8.  Our  mothers  are  as  widows. 
“  By  mothers  are  intended  the  seven  synagogues, 
which  are  known  to  have  been  established  prin¬ 
cipally  on  the  Mount  Olives,  from  which  flowed 
the  milk  of  doctrine.  .  .  .  But  in  the  time  of  the 
siege  or  of  the  Chaldean  ravages,  their  children 
having  been  removed,  they  were  abandoned  and 
consumed  with  fire.”  Paschasius  in  Ghisler., 
p.  214. 

8.  Vers.  4,  6,  9, 10.  “We  learn  especially  how 
God  punishes  the  misuse  of  His  gifts  of  plenty 
and  abundance ;  when,  for  instance,  men  are  not 
thankful  to  God  in  times  of  profusion  and  cheap¬ 
ness,  but  squander  uselessly  His  gifts,  wine  and 
fruits  of  the  earth,  by  gormandizing  and  carous¬ 
ing,  gluttonizing  and  guzzling,  banqueting  and 
tippling  ;  then  God  withdraws  Ilis  blessings  and 
gifts;  food  becomes  scarce  so  that  it  is  not  easily 
procured  ;  and  He  sends  a  famine  so  that  water 
and  precious  bread  can  hardly  be  obtained,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  people.  But  they 
had  well  deserved  it  by  their  rioting,  which  the 
Prophet  Isaiah  long  before  rebuked,  when  he 
enumerated,  among  other  gross  vices  of  the  house 
of  Judah,  drunkenness  also,  and  called  down  a 
woe  upon  it  (Is.  v.  1 1-13,  comp.  Amos  vi.  4-7) .  . . 
But  the  punishment  terminates  not  in  temporal 
poverty.  Excessive  indulgence  in  eating  and 
drinking  is  such  a  pernicious  vice  that  a  man 
forfeits  thereby  his  part  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hea¬ 
ven  (1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10),  and  must  be  deprived  of 
eternal  happiness,  and  must  suffer  thirst  with 


the  rich  drunkard  eternally  in  the  flames  of  Hell 
(Luke  xvi. ;  Is.  v.  14).”  Eoid.  Hphnius. 

9.  Ver.  6.  “According  to  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew,  the  church  weeps  for  her  children, 
when  members  of  Christ  and  ministers  of  the 
altar,  for  the  sake  of  earthly  things,  give  the 
hand  to  those  more  powerful  or  to  worldly  men, 
who  are  rendered  foul  by  the  blackness  of  their 
[ill-gotten]  wealth  or  other  crimes.”  Paschasics 
in  Ghisler.,  p.  216. 

10.  Ver.  7.  “Undeservedly,  0  Roman,  most 

thou  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  thine  ances¬ 
tors.”  Horace,  Odes,  B.  III.,  Ode  6.  “Already 
have  we  sufficiently  expiated  the  perjury  of  the 
Laomedonian  Troy  with  our  blood.”  Virgil. 
Georg.  I.,  601,  2.  “This  is  rightly  lamented  in 
the  church  also,  that  when  the  priests  and  the 
princes  of  the  earth  are  delinquent,  for  their  faults, 
as  it  were,  the  people  are  punished.”  PASCiiASirg 
in  Ghisler.,  p.  218.  “  When  their  kings  act  the 

fool,  the  Greeks  are  punished.”  Horace. 

11.  Ver.  7.  [Pool’s  Annot. :  “We  must  not 
understand  this  in  the  same  sense  as  Ez.  xviii. 
2,  where  God  reflecteth  upon  them  for  using  a 
proverb  to  this  sense.  It  is  the  Prophet  who 
here  speaketh,  and  in  the  name  of  the  godly 
Jews,  who  would  not  excuse  themselves  as  if 
they  suffered  merely  for  their  forefathers’  sins. 
But  the  Prophet  confesseth  and  bewaileth  that 
God  had  punished  their  iniquities  and  the  iniqui¬ 
ties  of  their  forefathers  together;  and  it  was 
better  with  their  forefathers  who  had  sinned, 
and  were  dead  and  gone,  than  with  them,  upon 
whom  the  punishment  of  their  iniquity  did  abide, 
and  was  like  so  to  do  for  a  long  time.” — Our 
fathers  have  sinned,  and  are  not.  Calvin: 
“  Our  Prophet’s  object  was  to  turn  God  to  mercy ; 
and  to  attain  this  object  he  says,  « 0  Lord,  Thou 
indeed  hast  hitherto  executed  just  punishment, 
because  our  fathers  had  very  long  abused  Thy 
goodness  and  forbearance;  but  now  the  time  has 
come  for  Thee  to  try  and  prove  whether  we  are 
like  our  fathers;  as  then,  they  have  perished  as 
they  deserved,  receive  us  now  into  favor.*  We 
hence  see  that  thus  no  quarrel  or  contention  is 
carried  on  with  God,  but  only  that  the  miserable 
exiles  ask  God  to  look  on  them,  since  their  fathers, 
who  had  provoked  God  and  had  experienced  His 
dreadful  vengeance,  were  already  dead.” — And 
we  have  borne  their  iniquities.  Calvin  ; 
“  When  he  says  that  the  sons  bore  the  iniquities 
of  the  fathers,  though  it  be  a  strong  expression, 
yet  its  meaning  is  not  as  though  God,  without 
reason,  punished  their  children  and  not  their 
fathers;  for  unalterable  is  that  declaration,  ‘The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  nor 
the  father  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  but  the  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die’  (Ez.  xviii.  20).  It  may 
yet  be  said  that  the  children  are  loaded  with  the 
sins  of  their  fathers,  because  God,  as  He  declares 
by  Moses,  extends  His  vengeance  to  the  third 
and  fourth  generation  (Ex.  xx.  6).  And  He  says 
also  in  another  place,  *1  will  return  into  the 
bosom  of  children  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers* 
(Jer.  xxxii.  18).  God  then  continued  His  ven¬ 
geance  to  their  posterity.  But  yet  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  children  who  had  been  so 
severely  punished,  bore  also  the  punishment  of 
their  own  iniquity,  for  they  deserved,  a  hundred 
deaths.  But  these  two  things  well  agree  together, 
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that  God  returns  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  into 
the  bosom  of  their  children,  and  yet  that  the 
children  are  chastised  for  their  own  sins.” 
IIenrt:  “They  acknowledge  the  reproach  of  sin 
which  they  bear.  This  comes  in,  in  the  midst 
of  their  complaints,  but  may  well  be  put  in  the 
front  of  them.  This  is  not  here  a  peevish  com¬ 
plaint,  or  an  imputation  of  unrighteousness  to 
God,  like  what  we  have  in  Jer.  xxxi.  29;  Ez. 
xviii.  2,  but  a  penitent  confession  of  the  sins  of 
their  ancestors,  which  they  themselves  had  also 
persisted  in,  for  which  they  now  justly  suffered. 
Thus  they  submit  themselves  to  the  Divine  justice, 
and  refer  themselves  to  the  Divine  pity.  And, 
truly,  the  sins  God  looks  back  upon  in  punishing, 
we  must  look  back  upon  in  repenting,  and  must 
notice  all  that  will  help  to  justify  God  in  cor¬ 
recting  us.  And  if  we  be  penitent  and  patient 
under  what  we  suffer  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers, 
we  may  expect  that  He  who  punishes  will  pity, 
and  soon  return  in  mercy.”] 

11.  Ver.  8.  “Here  occurs  a  lesson  concerning 
slavery,  in  reference  to  which  we  must  hold,  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  law  of 
nations,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  law  of  nature,  because  man  wa9  created  and 
born  for  a  state  of  liberty,  but  slavery  is  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  sin,  as  is  evident  from  Gen.  ix.  25,  w  here 
slavery  was  legally  imposed  upon  Ham,  who  is,  as 
it  were,  the  patriarch  of  slaves.”  Forster. — [Ser¬ 
vants  have  ruled  over  ua.  Clarke :  “To  be 
subject  to  such  is  the  most  painful  and  dishonora¬ 
ble  bondage : — 

Quid  domini  /actant ,  audent  cum  talia  furet  t 

Virg.  Eel.  iii.  16. 

4  Since  slaves  so  insolent  are  grown, 

What  may  not  masters  do?'  ”] 

12.  Vers.  11-14.  “We  see  by  means  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  relating  to  the  Jews  of  that  same  period, 
when  women  begin  to  be  haughty  and  virgins 
proud,  that  they  are  brought  to  dishonor  and 
shame  (Is.  iii.  16-24).  We  see  and  learn  also, 
when  princes  and  chief  men  and  the  nobles  in  a 
land  and  nation  boast  of  their  position  and  worth, 
what  perchance  sometimes  happens  to  them  on 
that  account.  .  .  .  Likewise  when  the  old  men 
or  elders  in  the  gates,  or  in  their  courts,  let  every 
sort  of  unrighteousness  go  free  and  for  the  sake 
of  reward  and  gifts  pervert  the  right,  and  yet 
will  not  allow  their  jurisdiction  to  be  amended, 
as  the  elders  in  Judah  would  not  be  rebuked  by 
the  Prophets,  then  we  see  and  learn,  what  follows 
thereon,  that  God  lets  the  court  and  court-houses 
at  last  be  reformed  by  the  warriors  with  the 
broad  axe,  that  court  and  judges  may  be  con- 
Yerted,  and  court-houses  lie  in  dust  and  ashe9. 

.  .  .  Further,  if  the  young  men  make  too  much 
of  their  sports,  and  young  women  of  their  songs 
and  dances,  we  see  and  learn  that  God  can  cast 
the  instruments  of  music  out  of  their  hands,  and 
change  their  songs  and  dances  into  woful  lamen¬ 
tations.  as  happened  to  the  wilful  youth  among 
the  Jewish  people:  to  those  who,  before  the  Baby¬ 
lonish  captivity,  treated  that  matter  too  lightly, 
misused  their  music  in  their  feasts  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  so  that  the  Prophets,  Isaiah  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter,  Amos  in  his  sixteenth,  as  also  Jeremiah 
and  others,  were  compelled  to  preach  against  it 
with  all  their  might.  But  because  their  preach¬ 
ing  was  not  heeded,  God  sent  the  Babylonians, 


who  stopped  their  proceedings,  so  that  their  pipes 
fell  into  the  ashes,  and  their  stringed  instru¬ 
ments  into  the  dirt,  and  they  at  Babylon  had  to 
hang  up  their  harps  on  the  willow-trees  that 
were  there,  as  is  said  in  Ps.  cxxxvii.,  and  to 
carry  instead  of  them  mill-stones  and  wood,  till 
they  stumbled  and  fell  under  their  burdens.” 
Eo id*.  Hcnnius. 

13.  Ver.  13.  “  The  children  fell  under  the 
wood.  The  reason  for  this,  according  to  our 
explanation  was,  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
believe  on  the  Christ  hanging  on  the  wood. 
Hence  one  of  the  Apostles  says.  The  cross  is 
foolishness  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Jews  a 
stumbling-block.  So  then,  they  fell  down  under 
the  wood,  because  they  were  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  life  which  hangs  upon  the  wood  in 
order  to  destroy  death.”  Paschasius  inGmsLEit., 
p.  218. 

14.  Ver.  14.  Music.  “Music  is  an  unsuitable 
mode  of  expression  for  grief.”  Another  saying  of 
Rhabanus  in  Ghisler.,  p.  221.  [And  one  wholly 
unworthy  of  repetition;  especially  impertinent 
as  a  comment  on  a  lyrical  dirge  that  sang  its 
sorrows  with  the  accompaniment  of  musical  in¬ 
struments.  The  young  men  gave  up  their  merry, 
jovial  songs,  to  stand  weeping  around  their  aged 
Prophet,  as  he  poured  out  the  lamentations  of 
the  church,  in  measured  cadences,  that  added 
the  melting  pathos  of  musio  to  his  words  and 
helped  to  relieve  their  swelling  hearts  of  some  of 
their  tumultuous  grief. — W.  H.  H.] 

15.  Ver.  16.  The  crown  is  fallen  from  oar 
head.  “  When  the  church  loses  the  grace  of  faith, 
her  crowning  honor  falls  from  her  head,  because 
she  exchanges  the  Lord  of  glory  for  the  perfidy  of 
falsehood.  But  that  the  Lord  is  indeed  the  crown 
of  the  church,  Isaiah  testifies,  when  he  says,  4  In 
that  day  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  be  a  crown  of 
glory  and  a  diadem  of  joy  to  the  residue  of  His 
people*  (Is.  xxviii.  5).  .  .  .  Virtually  the  crown 
on  our  head  vanishes,  when  His  good-will  is  lost. 
In  reference  to  which  the  Prophet  sings  iu  con¬ 
gratulatory  strains,  4  With  the  shield  of  Thy  good¬ 
will  Thou  hast  crowned  us,  0  Lord,’  Ps.  v.  13 
(12).”  Paschasius.  [Calvin:  44  By  the  crown 
of  the  head  he  no  doubt  understands  all  those 
ornaments,  by  which  that  people  had  been 
adorned.  They  had  a  kingdom  and  priesthood, 
which  were  like  two  luminaries  or  two  precious 
jewels;  they  had  also  other  things  by  which  the 
Lord  had  adorned  them.  As,  then,  they  were  en¬ 
dued  with  such  excellent  things,  they  are  said  to 
have  borne  a  crown  on  their  head.  But  a  crown 
was  not  only  taken  for  a  diadem, — it  was  also  a 
symbol  of  joy  and  of  honor ;  for  not  only  kings 
then  wore  crowns,  but  men  were  crowned  at  wed¬ 
dings  and  feasts,  at  games  also,  and  theatres. 
The  Prophet,  in  a  word,  complains  that  though 
mauy  ornaments  did  belong  to  the  people,  yet 
now  they  were  denuded  of  them  all :  The  crown , 
he  says,  has  fallen  from  our  head .”] — “We  can 
use  this  plaint  to-day,  not  inappropriately,  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  that  it  may  be  restored,  by  Divine  favor,  to 
its  integrity  and  splendor,  we  should  devoutly 
pray.”  Forster. 

16.  Ver.  16.  The  crown  has  fallen  from 
oar  head.  44  Here  arises  a  question,  How  can 
this  be  reconciled  with  the  promise  or  prophecy 
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of  Jacob,  in  Qen.  xlix.  10?  .  .  .  The  Rabbins 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  prophecy 
of  Jacob  must  be  understood  thus, — The  soeptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  until  the  king  of 
Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  comes,  who  will  cast 
down  the  sceptre  of  Judah.  To  this  we  answer, 
firstly ;  That  their  banishment  was  only  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  an  inconsiderably  short  time.  .  .  . 
Again  it  happened,  that  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity  they  had  again  their  own  regent  in  their 
own  country.  .  .  .  Besides,  Ood  so  wonderfully 
ordered  it,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  this  sceptre  of  Judah  made  itself  plainly 
visible.  Whereas  Daniel  and  his  oompanions, 
who  were  of  the  royal  lineage,  and  also  of  the 
house  of  DaTid,  were  not  only  elevated  to  high 
position  at  the  Babylonian  court,  but  Daniel  was 
appointed  at  Babylon  one  of  the  chiefest  princes 
over  the  whole  land  (Dan.  iii.).  .  .  .  Add  to  this, 
that  Jehoiachin,  the  king  of  Judah,  must  be 
raised  up  again  from  the  dust,  and  honored  and 
treated  as  a  king  *  Earn.  Hunnius. 

17.  Ver.  16.  [Woe  unto  as,  that  we  have 
sinned !  Calvin  :  “  When  we  are  pressed  down 
by  adversities,  Satan  will  excite  us  to  sorrow, 
and  at  the  same  time  hurry  us  on  to  rage,  except 
this  doctrine  comes  to  our  minds,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  Ood,  who  is  a  righteous  Judge.  For 
the  knowledge  of  our  sins  will  tame  our  pride, 
and  also  cheok  all  those  clamorous  oomplaints, 
which  the  unbelieving  are  wont  tt>  utter  when 
they  rise  up  against  Qod.  Our  evils,  then,  ought 
to  lead  us  to  consider  God’s  judgment  and  to  con¬ 
fess  our  sins.” — Scott  :  “  As  wasting  wars,  terri¬ 
ble  famines,  and  heavy  oppressions  or  persecu¬ 
tions  come  upon  nations,  for  the  sins  of  former 
and  present  generations,  when  their  appointed 
measure  of  iniquity  is  filled  up :  so  the  accumu¬ 
lating  sins  of  a  man’s  whole  life  will  be  punished 
with  tremendous  vengeance  at  last;  except  he 
obtain  an  interest  in  Him,  *  who  bare  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree/  The  wrath  of  God 
turns  the  sinner’s  mirth  into  mourning,  his  liberty 
into  bondage,  and  his  honor  into  disgrace:  for 
this  the  crown  is  fallen  from  our  heads,  and  woe 
unto  us  that  we  have  sinned!”] 

18.  Ver.  17.  11  Rightly  is  the  heart  said  to  be 
made  sorrowful  on  aocount  of  sin,  because  where 
iniquity  takes  possession  of  the  heart  and  bur¬ 
dens  it,  it  is  no  longer  the  habitation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit;  but  the  whole  mind  is  obscured  by  the 
mist  of  sin,  while  the  grace  of  the  Most  High 
Paraclete  disdains  to  shed  abroad  its  enlighten¬ 
ing  influences  in  that  mind.  For  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  knowledge  flees  from  deception  ( fictum ,  t.  e. 
fieturam ,  fraud* m ),  and  wisdom  will  not  enter  a 
malevolent  soul.”  Rhabanus,  in  Ghisler.,  p.  221. 

19.  Ver.  18.  The  foxes  walk  upon  it. — 
“  The  same  fate  which  Mount  Zion  formerly  ex¬ 
perienced,  many  Mount  Zions,  t.  e.  churches,  ex¬ 
perience  to-day,  which  a  few  years  ago  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  faith, 
but  now,  alas  for  their  wretchedness!  the  foxes 
run  about  them  destroying  the  vineyards  (Cant, 
ii.  15).”  Forster. 

20.  Vers.  19-21.  “  After  Jeremiah  has  related 
copiously  and  in  detail  all  his  own  sorrows  and 
those  of  his  people,  he  closes  at  last  with  a 

Erayer,  to  be  a  lesson  to  us,  that  we  should  do 
kewiae.  And  as  Jeremiah  did  not  permit  him¬ 


self  to  be  deterred  from  prayer  by  his  own  «int 
and  those  of  the  people,  which  were  more  in 
number  than  the  sands  of  the  sea,  nor  frightened 
from  it  by  the  grievous  wrath  of  God;  so  we 
also,  neither  on  account  of  our  sins,  nor  yet  be¬ 
cause  of  the  wrath  of  God,  should  restrain 
prayer.”  Wurtemb.  Summarien. 

21.  Ver.  19.  Thou,  O  LORD,  remainest 
forever.  “  His  is  an  eternal  continuance.  But 
that  Being  (E**e)  which  exists,  is  that  Being 
I \E»»t ),  in  which  the  Father  in  the  Bon  and  the 
Son  in  the  Father  exist,  so  that  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  eternity  and  are  essentially  one  forever.7* 
Paschasius  in  Gbisler.,  p.  223.  [Facssit: 
“  (Ps.  cii.  12).  The  perpetuity  of  God’s  rule 
over  human  affairs,  however  He  may  seem  to  let 
His  people  be  oppressed  for  a  time,  is  their 
ground  of  hope  of  restoration.” — Calvin:  “When 
we  fix  our  eyes  on  present  things,  we  must  ne- 
oessarily  vacillate,  as  there  is  nothing  perma¬ 
nent  in  the  world ;  and  when  adversities  bring 
a  cloud  over  our  eyes,  then  faith  in  a  manner 
vanishes,  at  least  we  are  troubled  and  stand 
amazed.  Now  the  remedy  is,  to  raise  up  our 
eyes  to  God,  for  however  oonfounded  things  may 
be  in  the  world,  yet  He  remains  always  the  same. 
His  truth  may  indeed  be  hidden  from  ns,  yet  it 
remains  in  Him.  In  short,  were  the  world  to 
ohange  and  perish  a  hundred  times,  nothing  could 
ever  affect  the  immutability  of  God.  There  is, 
then,  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prophet  wished  to 
take  courage  and  to  raise  himself  up  to  a  firm 
hope,  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Thou,  0  God,  re¬ 
mainest  forever.’  By  the  word  tilting  or  remain¬ 
ing,  he  doubtless  meant  that  the  world  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  God.  We  know  that  God  has  no  body, 
but  the  word  fitting  is  to  be  taken  metaphori¬ 
cally,  for  He  is  no  God  except  He  be  the  Judge 
of  the  world.”] 

22.  Ver.  19.  [Thy  throne  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation.  Calvin  :  “  The  throne 
of  God  designates  the  government  of  the  world. 
But  if  God  be  the  Judge  of  the  world,  then  He 
doeth  nothing,  or  suffereth  nothing  to  be  done, 
but  according  to  His  supreme  wisdom  and  justice. 
....  The  throno  of  God  is  set  in  opposition  to 
chanoe  or  uncertain  ohanges  which  ungodly  men 
dream  of ;  for  when  they  see  things  in  great  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  world,  they  say  that  it  is  the  wheel 
of  fortune,  they  say  that  all  things  happen 
through  blind  fate.  Then  the  Prophet,  that  he 
might  not  be  oast  down  with  the  unbelieving, 
refers  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  strengthens 
himself  in  this  doctrine  of  true  religion, — that 
God  nevertheless  tits  on  this  throne ,  though  things 
are  thus  oonfounded,  though  all  things  fluctuate; 
yea,  even  though  storms  and  tempests  mingle  as 
it  were  heaven  and  earth  together,  yet  God  sits 
on  His  throne  amid  all  these  disturbances.  How¬ 
ever  turbulent,  then,  all  the  elements  may  be, 
this  derogates  nothing  from  the  righteous  and 
perpetual  judgment  of  God.  This  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words ;  and  hence  fruit  and  benefit 
may  be  easily  gathered.”] 

23.  Ver.  20.  Wherefore  dost  Thou  forget 
ns  forever?  “Not  that  God  could  have  lost 
the  treasures  of  memory  or  of  knowledge;  but 
because  He  delays,  on  aocount  of  some  hidden 
purpose,  to  render  aid  immediately,  while  He 
seems  to  contemn  those  who  pray  to  Him  and 
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offers  no  oonsolation  to  their  hearts.  ...  By 
reason  of  human  frailty,  the  mind  burdened 
with  troubles  thinks  Ood  forgetful.  For  forget¬ 
fulness  closes  the  fountain  of  charity,  quickly 
takes  away  the  faculty  of  compassion,  blunts  the 
edge  of  the  grace  that  is  to  be  conferred,  and 
does  not  allow  immediate  assistance  to  those  who 
are  placed  in  misery.”  Paschasius  in  Ghislbr., 
p.  224.  [Calvin:  “  He  seems  here  to  expostulate 
with  Goa;  but  the  faithful,  even  when  they  pa¬ 
tiently  bear  their  evils,  and  submit  to  God’s 
scourges,  do  yet  familiarly  deposit  their  com¬ 
plaints  in  His  bosom,  and  thus  unburden  them¬ 
selves.  We  see  that  David  prayed,  and  no  doubt 
by  the  real  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  and  at  the  same 
time  expostulated,  *  Why  dost  Thou  forget  me  per¬ 
petually?*  Ps.  xiii.  1.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  but 
that  the  Prophet  took  this  complaint  from  David. 
Let  us,  then,  know,  that  though  the  faithful 
sometimes  take  this  liberty  of  expostulating  with 
God,  yet  they  do  not  put  off  reverence,  modesty, 
submission,  or  humility.  For  when  the  Prophet 
thus  inquired  why  God  should  forever  forget 
His  people  and  forsake  them,  he  no  doubt  relied 
on  his  own  prophecies,  which  he  knew  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  God,  and  thus  be  deferred  his  hope 
until  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  for  that  time 
had  been  prefixed  by  God.  But  it  was  accord¬ 
ing  to  human  judgment  that  he  complained  in  his 
own  person  and  in  that  of  the  faithful,  that  the 
affliction  was  long ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  that 
he  dictated  this  form  of  prayer  to  the  faithful, 
that  it  might  be  retained  after  his  death.  He, 
then,  formed  this  prayer,  not  only  according  to 
his  own  feeling,  and  for  the  direction  of  those  of 
his  own  age ;  but  his  purpose  was  to  supply  the 
faithful  with  a  prayer  after  his  own  deftth,  so 
that  they  might  flee  to  the  mercy  of  God.  We 
now,  then,  perceive  how  complaints  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  understood,  when  the  prophets  asked 
‘How  long?*  as  though  they  stimulated  God  to 
hasten  the  time ;  for  it  cannot  be,  when  we  are 
pressed  down  by  many  evils,  but  that  we  wish 
help  to  be  accelerated;  for  faith  does  not  wholly 
strip  us  of  all  cares  and  anxieties.  But  when 
we  thus  pray,  let  us  remember  that  our  times  are 
at  the  will  and  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  we 
ought  not  to  hasten  too  much.  It  is,  then,  law¬ 
ful  for  us  on  the  one  hand  to  ask  God  to  hasten ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  check  our 
impatience  and  wait  until  the  suitable  time  comes. 
Both  these  things  the  Prophet  no  doubt  joined 
together  when  he  said,  Why  shouldest  Thou  per¬ 
petually  forget  ue  and  forsake  usf”] 

24.  Vers.  21,  22.  14  Since  the  people  in  their 
prayer  longed  so  earnestly  for  their  fatherland, 
that  they  might  be  permitted  to  return  home 
again,  we  should  take  example  from  this,  in 
what  fashion  we  should  yearn  after  the  heavenly 
fatherland,  out  of  which  we  have  been  driven  by 
sin  and  transgression,  and  thrust  into  this  empty 
Babylon  of  a  sinful  world.  ...  In  Ps.  exxvi. 
the  unspeakably  great  joy  is  described,  which 
the  Jews  will  experience  when  they  return  again 
into  their  fatherland,  out  of  the  Babylonish 
bouse  of  slavery  and  imprisonment.  ,  .  .  If  the 
people  of  God  so  rejoiced  and  exulted  with  loud 
shouts  of  joy,  over  the  return  to  their  earthly 
fatherland,  how  much  greater  joy  there  will  be, 
when  the  elect  are  actually  in  the  great  blessed 


home-gathering,  brought  into  the  eternal,  im¬ 
perishable  Jerusalem.”  Eoid.  Hunnius. 

25.  Ver.  21.  44  Whom  the  Lord  hath  converted, 
that  one  will  assuredly  be  saved,  4  but  whom  He 
hath  despised,  no  man  can  correct,’  Eccl.  vii.  13 
[Vulg.].  But  when  he  says.  Renew  our  days  as 
from  the  beginning,  he  seems  to  ask  this,  that  as 
from  the  beginning  He  made  the  first  Patriarchs, 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob  devoted  to  Himself  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  faith  and  love,  that  He 
would  therefore  make  them  [who  offered  this 
prayer]  also  faithful  and  devoted  to  Himself,  by 
bestowing  upon  them  the  same  gifts,  which  was 
promised  to  them  in  the  advent  of  Elias,  by  the 
Prophet  Malachi,  as  many  think  (Mali  iv.  5).” 
Rhabanus  in  Ghislbr.,  p.  224. 

26.  Ver.  21.  Tarn  Thoa  as  anto  Thee. 
« Except  by  grace  no  backslider  can  be  con¬ 
verted  ;  because  it  is  of  ourselves  that  we  have 
fallen,  but  of  God  that  we  rise  again.”  Pascha- 
sius  in  Ghislbr.,  p.  224.  [Hknrt:  44 They  here 
pray  for  converting  grace,  to  prepare  and  qualify 
them  for  mercy ;  Turn  us  to  Thee ,  0  Lord.  This 
implies  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  weak¬ 
ness  and  inability  to  turn  themselves,  and  that 
the  cause  of  their  distance  was  in  themselves. 
There  is  in  our  nature  a  bent  to  backslide  from 
God,  but  no  disposition  to  return  to  Him,  till  His 
grace  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.  So  ne¬ 
cessary  is  that  grace,  that  we  may  truly  say, 
Ihim  us,  or  we  shall  wander  endlessly ;  and  so 
powerful  and  effectual  is  that  grace,  that  we  may 
as  truly  say,  Turn  us  and  we  shall  he  turned ;  for 
it  is  a  day  of  Almighty  power,  in  which  God’s 
people  are  made  willing  and  obedient.”]  And 
wa  shall  be  tarned.  “When  we  are  con¬ 
verted,  we  are  recalled  to  the  beginning  of  reno¬ 
vation;  but  when  that  is  attained,  we  will  be  re¬ 
newed.”  Paschasius  in  Ghislbr.,  p.  224.  Re¬ 
new  oar  days  as  of  old.  44  God  has  been 
ready  to  change  His  sentence,  if  thou  hadst  been 
willing  to  change  thy  wickedness  by  penitence.” 
Ambrose  on  Luke,  in  Forster.  [William 
Lowth:  “Do  Thou  give  us  the  grace  of  conver¬ 
sion  and  amendment,  and  then  Thou  wilt  remove 
Thy  heavy  judgments,  and  restore  us  to  that 
happiness  and  prosperity  which  we  formerly 
enjoyed.”] 

27.  Ver.  22.  44  He  did  not  utter  these  words  as 
if  despairing  of  the  salvation  of  his  people,  but 
that  he  might  manifest  his  excessive  grief  on 
account  of  the  prolonged  humiliation  and  rejec- 

|  tion  of  his  nation.  For  he  saw  by  the  Spirit  of 
prophecy,  that  the  Jews  themselves,  at  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  Christ,  would  not  believe.  , .  .  But  of  the 
ultimate  conversion  of  his  nation  he  entertained 
no  doubt, — but  believed  most  fully  that  in  the 
seed  of  Abraham  all  the  families  of  the  earth 
would  be  blessed ;  in  which  universal  promise 
themselves  al*o  are  certainly  comprehended.” 
Rhabanus  in  Ghislbr. 

28.  Ver.  22.  44  As  long  as  we  wander  here  in 
this  world,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  observe 
the  condition  of  the  condemned  and  lost,  and 
when  we  see  it,  we  will  indeed  mourn  over  it. 
Yet  the  Church  of  Christ  is  everywhere  to  be 
found,  if  men  seek  her,  and  she  triumphs  over 
all  death.  In  her  also  many  ages  perish ;  we 
shall  mourn  for  her  in  time,  but  will  be  comforted 
in  eternity,  for  our  mother  is  that  Jerusalem, 
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which  is  from  above,  which  is  free.  She  is  eter¬ 
nal,  ami  those  who  here  suffer  for  sin  and  have 
comfort  only  in  grace,  they  are  citizens  of  that 
eternal  city.”  Diedbicu.  [Scott:  “Though  we 
should  mourn  over  the  miseries  of  the  world,  and 
the  low  estate  of  the  Church,  yet  the  true  Zion, 
to  which  believers  are  come,  cannot  be  desolated, 
but  remaineth  for  ever,  even  as  the  throne  of  our 
God  in  Heaven.  This  inheritance  cannot  be 
forfeited  or  alienated ;  nor  can  our  mansions  be 
possessed  by  strangers;  or  our  relation  to  God, 
as  espoused  and  adopted  into  His  family,  abro¬ 
gated;  or  the  liberty,  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  us  free,  taken  from  us;  the  freeness  of  our 
salvation,  disannulled;  or  our  joy  and  glory¬ 
ing  in  Christ,  made  void.  Various  tribulations 
may  make  our  hearts  faint  and  our  eyes  dim: 
but  our  way  to  the  mercy-seat  of  our  reconciled 
God  still  is  open  ;  and  we  may  beseech  Him  not 
to  forsake  or  forget  us ;  and  plead  with  Him  to 
turn,  and  renew  us  more  and  more  by  His  grace; 
that  our  hopes  may  revive  and  our  consolations 
abound  as  in  the  days  of  old.  For  the  eternal 
and  unchangeable  God  will  not  utterly  reject  His 
Church  or  any  true  believer,  whatever  our  trials, 
fears  or  lamentations  may  be.  Let  us  then,  in  all 
our  troubles,  put  our  whole  trust  and  confidence  in 
His  mercy  ;  let  us  confess  our  sins,  and  pour  out 
our  hearts  before  Him  :  and  let  us  watch  against 
ropinings  or  despondency,  whatever  we  suffer, 
or  witness  of  the  troubles  of  our  brethren ;  for 
this  we  surely  know,  that  it  shall  be  well  in  the 
event  with  all  who  trust,  fear,  love  and  serve  the 
Lord.”] 

29.  [Prayer.  Calvin:  “  Grant,  Almighty  God, 
that  as  Thou  didst  formerly  execute  judgment 
so  severe  on  Thy  people, — 0  grant,  that  these 
chastisements  may  at  this  day  teach  us  to  fear 
Thy  Name,  and  also  keep  us  in  watchfulness 
and  humility,  and  that  we  may  so  strive  to  pur¬ 
sue  the  course  of  our  calling,  that  we  may  find 
that  Thou  art  always  our  leader,  that  Thy  hand 
is  stretched  forth  to  us,  that  Thy  aid  is  ever 
ready  for  us,  until,  being  at  length  gathered  into 
Thy  celestial  kingdom,  we  shall  enjoy  that  eter¬ 
nal  life,  which  Thine  only-begotten  Son  has  ob¬ 
tained  tor  us  by  His  own  blood.  Amen.”] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  If  we  say.  Remember,  O  LORD, 
ccrnsider  and  behold,  this  supposes  that  the 
Lord  can,  in  some  way,  forget  something  or  not 
se6  it.  But  in  fact  He  is  omniscient  and  omni¬ 
present.  If  then  He  sometimes,  in  some  way, 
seems  not  to  know  or  to  see  something,  this  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  test  (Priifung)  imposed  upon 
us.  He  would  then  be  awakened,  as  it  were,  He 
would  be  urged  to  think  of  these  things  and  to 
look  upon  them.  This  reserve  on  the  part  of 
God  has  a  twofold  design.  He  would  thereby, 
first  of  all,  bring  us  to  a  knowledge  of  ourselves. 
For  then  only  will  we  urge  another,  who  will  not 
hear  us,  with  unceasing  importunity,  to  render 
us  assistance,  when  we  find  that  we  have  not  in 
ourselves,  even  with  our  utmost  exertion,  the 
means  of  relief.  Secondly,  God  would  thereby 
prove  our  faith.  Compare  the  parables  of  the 
unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.  2-8)  and  of  the  friend 
who  knocks  at  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5-10).  On 


this  text,  therefore,  a  sermon  might  be  preached 
with  reference  to  The  wise  purpose s  which  God  has 
in  view ,  when  lie  long  closes  Hie  ears  to  our  prayer. 
He  would  by  this  means,  1.  lead  us  to  self-know¬ 
ledge  ;  2.  try  the  strength  of  our  faith. 

2.  Vers.  1-7.  These  verses  would  afford  a  text, 
in  times  of  severe  chastisement  by  the  hand  of 
foreign  enemies,  for  a  sermon  on  the  theme.  The 
cry  of  need  of  a  people  severely  oppressed  by  an 
enemy.  1.  This  is  a  cry  justified  by  the  facts 
(vers.  2-6).  2.  A  penitential  cry  (ver.  7).  3.  A 

believing  cry  (ver.  1). 

8.  Vers.  8-16.  On  these  verses  also  a  sermon 
could  be  preached  in  the  days  of  a  great  national 
calamity  brought  about  by  the  oppression  of  the 
public  enemy.  The  thought  might  be  extracted 
from  these  verses,  that  the  separate  items  of  suf¬ 
fering  correspond  with  the  sins  that  have  been 
perpetrated  ( per  quod  quia  peecatf  per  idem  puni~ 
tur  et  ipsey  Wisdom  of  Sol.  xi.  16).  Theme:  The 
just  judgments  of  God.  I.  What  they  consist  in. 

I.  Because  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  ruled  by 
our  sins,  now  servants  rule  over  us.  2.  Because 
we  despised  the  bread  of  life,  which  was  freely 
and  generously  proffered  to  us,  we  must  ourselves 
seek,  with  great  difficulty,  to  get  our  daily  bread. 
8.  Because  we  hungered  not  after  righteousness, 
we  must  now  suffer  great  pain  from  bodily  hun¬ 
ger.  4.  Because  we  crucified  not  our  lust  and 
passions,  our  wives  and  daughters  are  become 
the  victims  of  the  lusts  of  others.  5.  Because 
we  honored  not  our  old  men  and  rulers,  our 
Princes  and  Elders  are  now  ill-treated  by  for¬ 
eigners.  6.  Because  the  youths  and  boys  would 
not  bear  the  easy  yoke  of  the  Lord,  they  must 
now  bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  our  enemies.  7. 
Because  old  and  young  had  been  too  much  ad¬ 
dicted  to  worldly  pleasure,  they  must  now  re¬ 
linquish  all  joy,  even  that  which  in  itself  is  in¬ 
nocent  and  allowable  (vers.  14,  15).  8.  Because 
we  have  not  striven  after  the  crown  of  life,  the 
crown  of  earthly  honor  is  dashed  from  our  bead. 

II.  Whereto  they  should  excite  us.  1.  To  genu¬ 
ine  lamentation  over  our  sins.  2.  To  believing 
invocation  of  Divine  grace  and  mercy. 

4.  Vers.  15,  16.  Forster  remarks,  “These 
verses  afford  material  for  an  address  to  be  de¬ 
livered  in  a  time  of  public  mourning,  or  at  the 
funeral  of  a  prince  or  any  man  of  illustrious 
merit  in  the  commonwealth,  either  ecclesiastical 
or  civil.” 

5.  Vers.  17-22.  In  times  of  great  internal  or 

external  distress  of  the  church,  these  words 
would  afford  a  text  for  a  sermon,  and  the  theme 
thence  deduced  is,  The  complaint  and  consolation 
of  the  Church .  I.  The  complaint.  1.  The  cause 
of  it  (ver.  18).  2.  The  expression  of  it  (ver.  17). 

II.  The  consolation.  1.  The  power  of  the  Lora 
of  the  Churoh  is  not  shaken.  2.  He  has  not 
rejected  His  Church  forever,  but  will  re-establish 
it,  (a)  inwardly,  (5)  externally. 

6.  Vers.  21,  22,  and  iii.  24-26,  preached  upon 
by  Cuno  Maurice  Zimmermans,  when  pastor  in 
Dobeln  ;  How  God  the  Lord  renews  His  Church. 
1.  Behold  with  adoration  and  thanksgiving  how 
He  did  it  in  the  days  of  Luther.  2.  Behold 
with  rapture  and  obedience,  how  He  does  it 
in  our  day.  In  “  My  last  six  official  'sermons 
in  Dobeln,  in  the  year  1868.”  Leipzig,  Teub* 
ner,  1864. 
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